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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

To  MANY  PEOPLE  in  this  practical  era,  the  mani- 
fest usefulness  of  work  done  affords  the  only 
available  standard  of  judging  every  thing.  It  is 
worth  the  while  to  see  how  the  coast  survey  abides 
this  test ;  for  it  can  point  to  its  system  of  charts 
covering  every  harbor  of  prominence  in  the  coun- 
try, and  nearly  all  the  shore-line  between  them, 
all  the  principal  rivers  to  the  head  of  tidal  influ- 
ence, and  Lake  Champlain  ;  to  its  researches  and 
publications  relating  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
its  magnetic  charts ;  to  the  tide-tables,  published 
annually,  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts ;  to  the  *  Ck>ast  pilots  *  for  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  and  Alaska;  to  its  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  in  physical  hydrography ; 
to  its  transit-of- Venus  and  eclipse  expeditions,  and 
longitude  determinations  in  Alaska  and  in  foreign 
countries  ;  to  its  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ; 
to  the  numerous  scientific  publications  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  or  connected  with  its  work ;  to 
the  determinations  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  ail 
X)arts  of  the  world  ;  to  very  considerable  improve- 
ments in  geodetic  and  field-astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  and  to  the  present  perfected  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  has  secured  har- 
mony not  only  within  the  United  States  by  sup- 
plying standard  weights  and  measures  to  every 
state,  to  the  principal  custom-houses,  and  to  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states,  but  also 
between  our  own  country  and  foreign  nations. 


Such  an  amount  of  scientific  and  practical  work 
of  the  highest  merit  could  not  possibly  have  been 
accomplished  except  under  the  wisest  organization 
and  the  most  efi^cient  supervision.  The  character 
of  this  work  is  itself  the  sufi^cient  argument  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  organization.  With  so 
exceptional  a  record  of  work  actually  accom- 
plished, embracing  so  much  that  is  of  unmediate 
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economic  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  conservation  of  national  interests,  the 
survey  need  have  little  fear  of  hostile  criticism, 
and,  least  of  all,  that  having  its  origin  in  personal 
or  political  motive.  The  obviously  useful  charac- 
ter of  a  large  part  of  this  work  shows  that  it  is 
of  real  and  direct  value  to  the  nation,  apart  from 
its  purely  scientific  merit. 


There  is  no  portion  of  North  America  where 
complete  and  long-continued  series  of  tidal  obser- 
vations are  more  important,  and  will  yield  more 
interesting  results,  than  the  coast  of  Canada.  The 
great  rise  and  fall  in  some  portions,  and  the  anom- 
alous conditions  and  irregular  and  unequal  tidal 
currents  prevailing  along  its  deeply  indented  shores, 
render  a  careful  study  of  them  a  matter  of  serious 
interest  from  both  a  scientific  and  practical  point 
of  view.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  matter  has 
been  attracting  attention  among  our  neighbors, 
and  that  the  different  commercial  bodies  of  Can- 
ada have  moved  in  the  matter.  A  report  on  the 
subject  by  a  committee  of  the  British  association, 
at  the  Aberdeen  meeting,  shows  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  proposed.  The  matter  is  one 
more  of  general  than  local  importance.  As  such, 
it  appears  to  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
imperial  government,  which,  at  small  cost  to  itself, 
can  here  properly  come  to  the  aid  of  the  colonial 
department  of  marine,  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  world.  Tidal  obser- 
vations on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  have 
gained  a  new  importance  since  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  has  confirmed  by  recent  observa- 
tions its  announcement,  some  years  since,  that 
there  are  tidal  fiuxes  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
variations  of  its  velocity  due  to  half-monthly 
changes  in  the  relative  sea-levels  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Judged  by  the  result,  it  would  seem  that  the 
civil  engineers'  convention,  recently  held  at  Cleve- 
land, to  consider  the  relations  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineers,  found,  that,  like  an  historical 
gathering  at  Ephesus,  it  had  come  together  with- 
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out  Bufticient  reason.  Congress  is  asked  by  the 
convention  to  'organize  a  civil  bureau  of  public 
works  *  in  a  certain  way,  and  for  certain  reasons. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  onlooker  to  interpret  the  way 
and  reasons,  otherwise  than  that  the  army  engineers 
are  in  possession  of  a  good  thing  which  some  of 
their  civil  brethren  covet :  hence  the  intervention 
of  congress  is  invoked  to  change  the  established 
order,  to  put  the  one  class  out  and  the  other  in, 
or,  if  this  may  not  be,  that  the  good  thing  be  at 
least  diWded.  The  reasons  given  are  weak,  and 
open  to  dispute,  some  easily  refuted  :  and  the  re- 
quest that  the  basis  of  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed bureau  should  be  studied  and  reported  on  by 
a  board  consisting  of  seven  members — three  mili- 
tary engineers,  three  civil  engineers,  and  a  lawyer 
—  savors  quite  strongly  of  place-making  for  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  All  this  is  un- 
fortunate. There  are  strong  and  good  reasons 
why  the  organization  for  the  conduct  of  public 
works  should  be  recast,  just  as  necessity  for  re- 
organization has  been  found  in  other  departments 
of  administration.  That  these  reasons  exist  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  letter  from  the  chief 
of  engineers,  U.  S.  army.  General  Newton,  was 
read  at  the  meeting,  expressing  sympathy  with 
any  move  which  would  better  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  betterment  of  the  public  service 
ought  to  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  as  being  the  only  ground  upon 
which  they  could  go  before  the  country'  with 
reasonable  expectation  of  Ijeing  listeniMl  U).  In- 
stead of  this,  the  convention  considenHl  the 
question  as  one  of  class,  and  HCMtks  Ui  wi'Mva  chxm 
legislation  in  a  way  which  is  iXjm*\f  a  Muggf^fdion 
that  congress  is  incafiable  (it  doing  its  own  work. 

THE  COAST  AN!)  GKODKTKJ  HtJUVKY, 

The  time  wiis  long  ago  whi?n  Mty  tmf  would 
think  of  asking  what  1m  th'r  luw  tif  having  any 
coast  survey  at  all,  tmt*  might  ttUwmi  mty,  Umy^ 
past,  when  any  on**  would  fxii^ti.  thai  tlw  work 
of  such  an  organl/iition  i*m\i\  fst^r  U^  l/r'/ii(rht  Ut 
an  end.  As  originally  rdmniSUtU'^S,  hy  Hm*  tui  of 
1848,  the  organl/atl'/fi  wan  t^iiiiufwitt'^i  \it  \ifttt'tuu\ 
with  the  iU'A'MTiiU*.  uiti\r\tUtif,  of  Ih*  AlUihtU  ntui 
TaciiUuurtMiHot  iUi'.\!tiiUn\Hl4$U-m,  tt  t^//ffc  whUU 
involvwl  a  trigononiirtrl/i  mu^fy  'ft  th^  '/^i*i^  hio/ln 
to  Ixf  condiicti^il  with  IIm*  uUittmi  \fft'n^\tttt  Thl«« 
formal  alsTi  the  only  wiltiihh'  \ttmU  tftf  M^t  hy'SfifU, 
raphy  of  the  (.tn%H\M, 

TlKJse  iriU'nrHU'^l  In  tfM»  i)ytf'f*iy,U  \tftm*^u^\fm  ftt 
this  yv(frk  were  tuA  m1//w  i/;  H\i\tft*'  )mM<  M»/<  tAf*t\4iiHk 


advantages  of  connecting  the  independent  surveys 
of  these  coasts  into  a  single  homogeneous  system. 
The  surveys  of  individual  states  might  thus  be 
supplied  with  the  precise  determination  of  points 
for  their  own  topographic  and  gecdogic  work,  and 
the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States  be  covered 
by  a  net-work  of  triangles  of  the  utmost  accuracy. 
The  foundations  of  this  vast  work  were  laid  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago;  and  in  its  execution  natural 
precedence  has  been  given  to  those  regions  where 
there  was  the  most  urgent  call  for  the  work. 
Such  a  connecting-link  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
survey  of  the  *  coasts  and  adjacent  islands,  etc.,  of 
the  United  States,'  as  originally  provided  for  by 
law,  in  order  to  bring  into  harmony  the  measure- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  As 
Professor  Hilgard  has  pointed  out,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  allow  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  been  specified  in  the  original  law,  if,  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment  (1807),  the  country  had  had  a 
*  western  coast.* 

But  this  is  not  all :  what  is  the  obvious  require- 
ment of  the  law  has  led,  in  addition,  not  only  to 
the  incidental  accomplishment  of  Important  sci- 
entific results,  but  also  to  many  advantages  of  the 
most  practical  significance.  To  appreciate  the 
former,  we  need  only  recall  that  our  national 
domain  extends  in  an  east  and  west  line  over 
about  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  of  the 
entire  earth,  and  that  the  accurate  measurement 
of  this  line,  as  undertaken  by  the  survey,  wiU 
constitute  much  the  longest  arc-paralldi  ever 
measured  for  determining  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  earth.  The  same  survey  will  afford  accurate 
elevations  of  a  multitude  of  points  above  a  com- 
mon datum  plane,  and  will  show  the  relation  of 
the  mean  level  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans* 
From  a  purely  scientific  stand-point,  these  would 
Ix!  reasons  enough  for  completing  the  transcon- 
tinental siu^ey  as  originally  outlined  ;  but  let  us 
M<H»  what  some  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
work  are.  To  begin  with,  this  already  weU- 
ailvan(MKl  scheme  of  a  national  survey,  from 
o^Mtan  t^)  ocean,  provides  every  subsidiary  state 
nurvi'y  with  an  accurate  base-line.  How  impor- 
tant this  Ih  will  appear  if  one  attempts  to  conjoin 
tiMi  hlthi^rto  existing  surveys  of  adjacent  states. 
UlM'TeiMinriciH  of  many  miles  are  frequent;  for 
<t«iunpli',  "Tlie  iHist  maps  of  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  K««ntucky,  constructed  upon  inde- 
IKfidi'fit  diilii,  when  put  together,  leave  no  delinea- 
SSim  nt  the  Ohio  Uivir.  Between  the  land-survey 
it$nim  nt  IlllnolN  and  MisHouri,  the  Mississippi  River 
lff*m^ttlM  In  pliMMtN  wide  hik(«,  while  in  others  it 
t'tiUri'\f  dlMiifiMfirN."  The  transcontinental  link 
Hinft  M/ljimtii  till*  llnift  find  jK)ints  of  the  public 
iMtt^i  nm¥tifn,  itnd   furnlMhiw  the  necessary  data 
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for  the  compilation  of  town,  county,  and  state 
maps  of  the  utmost  precision.  Nor  is  the  fact 
lost  sight  of  that  in  time  it  will  become  necessary 
to  have  an  absolutely  correct  map  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  United  States.  Work  of  this  character 
has  been  for  years  in  progress,  and  in  its  continu- 
ance rests  the  only  possibility  of  bringing  har- 
mony into  what  is  now  utter  confusion. 

All  who  have  taken  even  the  least  cognizance 
of  the  scientific  methods  systematically  pursued 
by  the  coast  survey  will  experience  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of 
scores  of  trained  observers  and  calculators  are  de- 
manded in  completing  the  thorough  survey  of  so 
extended  a  field  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast.  Very  few  outside  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  such  work  take  occasion  to  know  the  degree  of 
precision  sought  and  attained  in  these  investiga- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  common  information 
that  the  work  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  survey 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  is  about  nine-tenths 
completed.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  even 
when  the  entire  extent  of  the  coast  has  once  been 
charted,  a  large  amount  of  work  must  continually 
be  done,  in  order  to  maintain  the  correctness  of 
the  charts,  and  *  Coast  pilots '  or  sailing-directions. 
Professor  Hilgard  estimates,  that,  in  order  to  keep 
up  this  work,  a  force  of  two  parties  will  be  re- 
quired—  one  ashore  and  one  afloat  —  in  each  of 
five  districts  between  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  entrance  of  the  important  harbor  of  New 
York  is  kept  under  annual  examination,  in  order 
to  keep  track  of  the  changes,  and  to  control,  if 
possible,  their  causes.  A  complete  re-survey  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  in 
progress,  as  in  time  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  many  localities  have  very  much  grown 
in  importance.  Also  thorough  re-surveys  are  pro- 
gressing in  other  waters  as  rapidly  as  the  limited 
appropriations  for  this  work  wiU  allow. 

The  survey  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  San 
Diego  (the  Mexican  boundary)  and  Fuca  Straits, 
with  Puget  Sound,  is  about  three-fifths  completed; 
and  the  publication  of  charts,  sailing-directions, 
and  tide-tables  is  proportionally  advanced.  The 
same  considerations  in  regard  to  future  re-sur- 
veys hold  here  equally  with  the  Atlantic  coast: 
one  re-survey  of  San  Francisco  Bay  was  made 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  new  one  is  now 
strongly  urged.  In  the  territory  of  AUuska,  no 
minute  or  exact  surveys  have  yet  been  under- 
taken, as  the  condition  of  the  country  does  not 
yet  call  for  them  ;  but  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  geographical  exploration  and  hydro- 
graphic    reconnaissance,   while    many  charts  of 


approximate  correctness  have  been  published,  as 
well  as  a  volume  of  sailing-directions.  Mention 
must  be  made,  in  this  connection,  of  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Gulf  Stream,  having  for  their  object 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  with 
the  view  of  taking  due  account  of  it  in  navigation 
as  an  indication  of  the  approach  to  our  shores ;  as 
also  of  the  practical  researches  into  the  distribu- 
tion and  laws  of  change  of  the  earth^s  magnetism, 
by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
variation  of  the  compass  along  the  coasts,  as  well 
as  over  tlie  whole  country,  —  a  knowledge  equally 
important  to  the  mariner  and  to  the  land-surveyor. 

In  no  department  of  its  coast  operations  is  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  survey  more  apparent 
than  in  its  systematic  researches  and  publications 
relating  to  the  safety  of  navigation.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  thorough  series  of  observer 
tions  of  the  tides.  In  addition  to  this,  advantage 
is  taken  in  the  most  practical  way  of  all  discover- 
ies and  developments  affecting  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation by  the  printing  and  wide  circulation  of  the 
series  of  *  notices  to  mariners.*  During  the  year 
1883-84,  for  example,  twelve  such  notices  were 
published  as  warnings  to  navigators  against  newly 
discovered  or  newly  developed  dangers.  Also 
the  studies  of  officers  of  the  survey  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  hydrography  have  led  to  results 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  in  our  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

In  his  late  message  to  congress,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  alludes  once  more  to  the  thread- 
bare subject  of  transfer  of  the  coast  and  geodetic 
siurvey  to  the  navy  department.  Three  years  ago 
the  superintendent  of  the  survey,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  reviewed  the  whole 
ground  in  the  most  tliorough  and  impartial  man- 
ner, concluding  with  the  following  points  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposed  transfer.  They  may  be 
advantageously  cited  here  :  — 

"1°.  The  present  system,  perfected  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  has  proved  thoroughly  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  satisfactory  to  the  country.  It  is 
wise  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  good. 

' '  2°.  It  affords  to  the  navy  all  the  advantages  that 
can  legitimately  be  claimed.  It  employs  as  many 
of  its  officers  in  service  afloat  as  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  hydrography.  The  employment 
of  a  larger  number,  in  the  event  of  a  transfer, 
would  result  in  training  naval  officers  to  be  geode- 
sists,  topographers,  chiefs  of  technical  bureaus,  and 
in  withdrawing  their  interests  and  habits  from  the 
naval  service  proper. 

"  3^.  The  efficiency  of  the  service  would  suffer  by 
the  loss  of  ambition  and  emulation,  which  exist  at 
present  in  a  high  degree,  but  which  find  no  stimu- 
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lus  in  a  service  where  no  positions  of  responsibility 
and  direction  are  open  to  civil  experts,  however 
great  their  attainments  and  devotion  to  the  public 
service." 

Some  months  subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  the 
superintendent  added  the  important  considerations 
that  the  naval  officers  detailed  by  their  department 
for  coast-survey  duty  are  almost  without  exception 
well  pleased  with  their  service  in  this  capacity, 
although,  in  reality,  more  arduous  than  the  regular 
routine  of  the  naval  service  in  time  of  peace.  They 
are  at  all  times,  however,  perfectly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  navy  department,  and  subject  to  being 
detached  and  ordered  upon  other  duty.  No  officer 
of  the  navy  above  the  rank  of  commander  is  at- 
tached to  the  survey,  and  most  of  the  officers  are 
of  the  grades  between  ensign  and  lieutenant.  In 
this  survey  work  they  obtain  a  most  valuable  ex- 
perience, which  stands  them  in  great  stead  on 
foreign  stations. 

The  alleged  duplication  of  work  by  the  coast 
survey  and  the  hydrographic  office  of  the  navy 
department  is  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  the 
transfer  of  the  siu-vey  to  the  navy  ;  but  in  reality 
there  is  no  clashing.  The  special  work  of  the 
hydrographic  office  consists  in  publishing  charts 
of  foreign  coasts  for  the  use  of  the  navy  and  our 
commercial  marine,  as  also  of  directing  surveys  on 
foreign  coasts  by  our  naval  vessels  when  their  op- 
portunities permit.  The  functions  of  the  two  offices 
are  thus  entirely  different. 

The  hydrograpluc  work  conducted  by  the  coast 
survey  along  our  own  shores  is  not  a  nautical  sur- 
vey, but,  proi)erly  speaking,  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, in  which  the  positions  of  the  depths  observed, 
imd  of  nxiks  and  shoals,  are  determined  by  the 
observation  of  angles  ui)on  objects  on  shore,  which 
are  known  by  the  triangulation  and  topography. 
The  hydrography  is  closely  co-ordmated  with 
these,  and  cannot  l)e  M>[)arated  from  them  without 
losing  much  of  its  present  excellence. 

David  P.  Todd. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  CORNELL  UNI- 
VERSITY, 
The  growth  and  \)ViM\n^r\iy  of  (/omell  university 
are  shown  in  the  iiieuHiircw  which  its  trustees  are 
taking  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  its  faculty. 
The  value  of  a  university  lies  in  its  teiK'hing 
force,  (/omell  univ<!rMity  has  lK*en  put  by  its 
benefactors  on  a  iinn  fhiancial  biisiH,  and  the  trus- 
tees are  wisely  preparing  to  employ  its  in(TeaH4*d 
revenue  in  abiding  to  its  ffi/'ilities  for  inNtrnction. 
The  most  imiK>rtant  of  thesis  new  nieasiirett  Is  the 
re-organization  of  the  Sibley  college  of  n)iH;luini(;iil 
engineering,  with  Dr.  H.  If.  ThurKt<in  fU4  IIm  dln^*- 


tor.  Following  this  are  the  measures  just  consum- 
mated and  announced,  providing  for  other  changes 
in  the  faculty.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
and  venerable  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  Professor  Schackford,  the  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  general  literature,  are  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year  with  liberal  allowances.  A 
professorship  of  pedagogy  has  been  established ; 
and  Prof.  S.  G.  WUliams,  now  occupying  the  chair 
of  geology*  is  appointed  to  the  new  professorship. 
As  this  is  a  new  feature  in  our  New  York  colleges, 
the  results  of  the  experiment  are  looked  to  with 
great  interest.  Professor  Williams  has  had  an 
unusual  training  for  such  a  professorship.  As  a 
teacher  in  preparatory  schools,  as  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  a  professor  in  Cornell  university, 
he  has  enjoyed  an  experience  which  will  enable 
him  to  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  teaching,  and  to  give 
them  whatever  aid  is  possible. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  WiUiams  from  the 
chair  of  geology  enables  the  trustees  to  consolidate 
the  now  separate  departments  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  one,  and  to  promote  Prof.  H.  S. 
Williams,  who  has  occupied  the  latter  chair,  to  the 
professorship  of  geology  and  paleontology.  Other 
changes  are  either  made  or  contemplated  which 
will  still  further  re-enforce  the  board  of  instruction. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  changes  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  paid  to  all  the  principal  por- 
fessors.  The  inadequate  compensation  heretofore 
allowed  has  cost  the  university  in  several  instances 
the  loss  of  men  whom  it  would  have  been  glad  to 
retain.  Two  of  the  professors  are  to  receive 
$8,200  each;  eleven  others,  $8,000  each;  and  in 
other  cases  the  stipends  have  been  proportionately 
increased.  S. 

THE  ABBOTT  COLLECTION  AT  THE  PEA- 
BODY  MUSEUM, 

The  collection  of  stone  implements  made  at 
Trenton,  N.J.,  by  Dr.  C.  C,  Abbott,  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  one  of  the  recently  opened  rooms  of  the 
PeabiHly  museum  of  archeology  at  Cambridge,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  series  of  the  kind  ever 
brought  together,  and  one  which  archeologists  will 
consult  for  all  time  to  come.  It  contains  more 
tlian  twenty  thousand  stone  implements  and  sev- 
eral hundrwl  associated  objects,  made  of  bone, 
clay,  and  copjHT,  with  several  pipes  and  numerous 
onuinients  and  carve<i  stones. 

Tlien^  are  several  considerations  which  give  the 
(!olle<!tion  exceptional  importance.  First,  it  was 
brought  togtither  from  a  very  limited  area  by  a 
single  archeologist ;  all  the  specimens  having  been 
found  by  Dr.   AblK)tt  u|)on  his  own  farm  and  its 
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immediate  Ticinity,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  paleolithic  implements,  and  even  these  were 
fomid  within  an  extreme  radius  of  four  miles. 
Second,  the  gatherings  in  this  limited  region  have 
been  so  long  continued  and  so  thorough,  that  the 
result  is  a  collection  which  shows  en  masse  the 
work  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  the  Delaware 
valley  at  different  periods,  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  never  before  obtained  from  any  part  of  this 
country,  and  probably  not  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Tliird,  the  collection  is  the  same 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Dr.  Abbott's  volume  on 
*  Primitive  industry,'  and  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Abbott  himself,  under  the  direct  super%'ision 
of  the  curator. 

As  now  arranged,  the  Abbott  collection  exhibits 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  sequence  of  peoples 
in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  from  paleolithic 
man  through  the  intermediate  period,  to  the  re- 
cent Indians,  and  the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
many  forms  of  their  implements,  each  in  its  time. 
It  thus  forms  an  exhibition  at  once  instructive  to 
the  general  visitor,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
serious  student.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
any  similar  collection  exists,  where  a  student  can 
gather  so  much  information  at  sight,  as  here, 
where  the  natural  pebbles  from  the  gravel  begin 
the  series,  and  the  beautifully  chipped  point«  of 
chert,  jasper,  and  quartz,  terminate  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  polished  celts  and  grooved  stone  axes 
in  the  other. 

The  paleolithic  implements  from  the  gravel  and 
from  the  talus  include  nearly  all  found,  some  of 
them  coming  from  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  in  the 
gravel ;  with  one  exception,  a  black  flint,  they  are 
made  of  a  hard,  fine-grained  argillite  ;  many  are  but 
slightly  chipped,  while  others  are  of  well-defined 
forms,  similar  to  the  paleoliths  of  the  old  world. 
With  these  specimens  are  the  human  skuU,  under 
jaw,  and  wisdom-tooth,  found  at  different  times 
in  the  same  gravel  as  the  implements. 

Following  the  paleoliths  are  the  several  thousand 
rude  and  greatly  weathered  points  and  flakes  of 
argillite  of  various  forms.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  sorts  to  the  people  who  used 
them  is  shown  in  an  instructive  way  by  grouping 
and  heaping,  so  that  the  eye  at  once  takes  cogni- 
zance of  this,  while  it  detects  at  the  same  time  the 
individuality  of  the  makers.  These  points  belong 
to  the  middle  period  of  occupation  of  the  valley  ; 
never  found  in  the  gravel,  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
much  older  than  the  mere  surface  specimens  and 
those  from  graves. 

To  these  latter,  the  work  of  the  recent  Delaware 
Indians,  belong  the  rude  scrapers  made  by  simply 
splitting  a  pebble,  the  rudely  chipped  agricultural 
implements  of  several  kinds  of  stone,  and  the 


chipped  scrapers,  many  of  which  are  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this  kind  of  work.  These,  like  the 
arrow-heads,  knives,  and  large  spear-like  imple- 
ments shown  in  an  adjoining  case,  are  made  from 
jasper  of  different  colors,  as  well  as  from  chert 
and  quartz,  and  are  shown  in  great  variety  and 
number.  Of  tlie  other  forms  of  implements, 
also  illustrated  by  many  varieties  of  each,  are 
the  hammer-stones,  rubbing  and  polishing  stones, 
pitted  stones,  mortars  and  pestles,  celts  and  axes. 

The  ornamental  stones  are  of  various  shapes, 
some  of  them  simply  perforated  ;  the  so-called 
gorgets  are  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and 
there  are  several  cartings  representing  human 
heads.  A  few  pipes  cut  out  of  stone  illustrate  the 
Delaware  type  of  tobacco  pipe,  while  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery  show  that  they  were  also 
made  of  clay.  The  potsherds  exhibit  a  consider- 
able variety  of  ornamentation,  principally  by  in- 
cised lines,  though  many  are  cord-marked,  and 
others  have  impressed  designs.  Two  spear-heads 
of  hammered  native  copper  and  a  little  group  of 
miscellaneous  objects  are  exhibited  separately. 

Another  group  of  specimens,  not  included  in 
the  enumeration  given  above,  though  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  exhibit,  are  the  chips 
and  refuse  material  of  an  Indian  workshop.  This 
large  mass  was  sifted  from  the  dirt  in  a  single 
spot  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  evidently  from  where 
some  Indian  long  worked  in  fashioning  various 
implements.  In  the  mass  are  thousands  of  chips 
of  stones  of  various  kinds,  broken  specimens, 
failures,  hammer-stones,  and  nodules  of  jasper 
brought  to  the  place,  but  still  unwrought. 

The  coUection  and  its  arrangement  are  invalu- 
able, unique,  and  of  extreme  importance  to  all 
who  wish  to  study  the  stone  age  of  our  Atlantic 
coast.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  industry 
and  sharp-sightedness  of  the  collector,  and  ex- 
hibits as  well  the  same  perspicacity  and  serious 
method  that  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  entire 
museum.  The  problem  of  the  exhibition  of  arche- 
ological  objects,  so  that  they  may  themselves  give 
the  most  significant  and  instructive  lessons,  with- 
out reflecting  transitory  theories,  has  found  an 
exceUent  solution  at  Cambridge. 


FIRST  LESSOIiS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  wonderfully  witty 
*  Budget  of  paradoxes,'  speaking  of  the  dislike  of 
most  people  to  discriminate  beyond  a  certain 
point,  says,  that,  for  the  majority,  "all  such 
things  as  distinctions  are  evasions,  subterfuges, 
come-offs,   loop-holes,   etc.     They  would  hang  a 
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man  for  horaeHitealmg  under  a  statute  for  sheep- 
stealing,  and  would  laugh  at  you  if  jou  quibbled 
about  the  distinction  between  a  horse  and  a 
sheep."  This  certainly  is  most  solemnly  true,  and 
is,  among  other  things,  the  reason  why  people,  as 
a  rule,  care  so  little  for  philosophy,  the  vital  air  of 
which  is  the  persistent  making  of  distinctions 
long  after  the  saturation-point  of  the  average 
human  intellect  has  been  reached.  We  all  have 
oiu*  philosophies,  to  be  sure,  such  as  they  are ;  but 
we  all  refuse  to  discuss  them  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinctions liner  than  our  own.  Such  distinctions 
are  *■  cobwebs,*  *  hair-splittings/  and  the  like  ;  and 
we  blankly  ignore  them  with  a  perfectly  good 
conscience.  This  is  why  no  amount  of  criticism, 
however  truly  able,  will  shake  the  hold  which 
certain  popular  philosophies  have  on  *  the  gallery;  * 
for  there  is  a  gallery  in  philosophy,  as  in  livelier 
spectacles.  Mr.  Shadjvorth  Hodgson  is  certainly, 
of  aU  English-writing  philosophers,  the  one  who 
makes  the  largest  and  most  incessant  demands  on 
his  reader*s  ability  to  take  a  distinction.  He  dis- 
tinguishes after  most  of  us  long  for  rest,  and  he 
probably  seems,  in  consequence,  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  open  his  pages,  over-subtle  and 
unreal,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  originality 
and  vigcrt"  of  every  thing  he  writes.  Many,  to  our 
knowledge,  have  wished  that  some  disciple  would 
come  and  issue  his  thoughts  in  the  shape  of  small 
cliange,  since  they  seem  so  little  likely  to  become 
jK^pular  in  the  master*s  own  massive  statements. 
MisH  Handley  has  essayed  this  useful  task  in  the 
thin  volume  l^efore  us,  which  we  recommend  to  all 
who  would  like  a  glimpse  into  some  of  the  main 
Utiixinm  i)t  Hodgson's  system,  but  by  no  means  to 
i\\ijm'  to  whom  the  title  *  First  lessons  in  philoso- 
phy *  HUggests  a  text-book  for  high-school  use.  The 
work  is  grac'ffully  written  in  dialogue-form :  but 
the  i'AmU*i\\M  ar<f  Uxy  technical  to  be  touched  upon 
in  our  H|»iirre.  We  must  confess,  that,  after  one 
n*a'ling,  we  are  still  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Miss  Handl^y^H  [lages  have  brought  Mr.  Hodgson 
within  rangc!  of  those  for  whom  his  own  are  too 
aljHtruM'. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
A  TKLF/iKAM  from  Dr.  Swift,  dated  Dec.  27, 
announ('<'M  thediscrovery  of  a  comparatively  bright 
teU*tH!opic  conwXf  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks,  at  Phelps, 
N.Y.,  an  eiiHl<jrly  motion  being  *  strongly  sus- 
fXKJted.*  The  discovery  is  confirmed  by  an  obser- 
vation at  Harvard  on  Dec.  28.  The  comet  is  cir- 
cular, about  8'  in  diameter,  equivalent  in  bright- 
ness to  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  it 
has  a  strong,  o(.Tentrically  placed  condensation, 
but  no  tail.  The  jK^sition  given  by  Professor 
Pickering  for  Dec.  28.4684,  (rreenwich  mean  time, 


i8,  R.  A.  19»i  59m  27b  ;  Dec.  -f  4°  31'  84'' ;  so  that 
the  comet  would  now  set,  in  this  latitude,  about 
three  hours  after  the  sun. 

—  *  Short  studies  from  nature '  (New  York, 
Casadl,  1885)  is  one  of  many  books  intended  to 
interest  general  readers  in  the  later  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Six  of  the  ten  chapters  treat  of  zo- 
ological subjects,  bats,  dragon-flies,  oak-apples, 
birds  of  passage,  glow-worms,  and  r'oraminifera. 
They  are  generally  well  written,  and  contain  much 
that  is  interesting  in  a  readable  form.  They  treat 
mainly  or  entirely  of  English  animals ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  notes  and  description  would  apply 
equally  well,  with  a  change  of  specific  name,  to 
our  American  representatives,  and  be  equally  in- 
teresting to  our  American  readers.  There  are  also 
chemical  and  astronomical  chapters,  and  one  on 
caves. 

—  Any  book  which  will  draw  the  attention  of 
young  or  old  to  the  habits  of  common  animals 
deserves  all  encouragement.  We  have  a  few  such 
already ;  but  any  one  who  has  examined  other 
books  of  this  class  will  find,  on  comparison,  that 
Holder's  work  (*  Marvels  of  animal  life,'  Scribner, 
1885),  whUe  compact,  has  a  wider  scope,  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  fresh  material.  Very  many 
of  the  animals  described  are  not  members  of  our 
fauna ;  but  there  are  enough  familiar  forms  described 
to  encourage  us  to  study  the  habits  of  more  of  oiu- 
common  aninmls,  and  to  hint  of  the  possibility  of 
interesting  discoveries  awaiting  patient  obeer\'ers. 
The  fact  that  the  writer  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
most  which  he  describes,  makes  his  work  entirely 
different  from  the  mere  compilations  of  which 
most  similar  books  are  composed,  and  makes  one 
almost  forget  while  reading  that  he  is  not  himself 
an  eye-witness.  The  writer's  style  is  fresh  and 
attractive.  It  will  surprise  some  readers  to  see  man 
and  the  Pteranodon  represented  on  ptate  xxxi.  as 
contemporaneous.  Possibly,  however,  the  supposed 
human  figure  may  not  be  that  of  a  man  :  it  might 
easily  be  almost  any  thing  else.  The  plates,  unfor- 
timately,  never  accompany  the  description,  but 
are  the  reward  of  patient  search. 

—  Tlie  prize  of  500  francs  left  by  M.  A.  P.  de 
Cand9lle  is  offered  by  the  Society  physique  et 
d'histoire  naturelle,  of  Geneva,  for  the  best  impub- 
lished  monograph  on  a  class  or  family  of  plants  ; 
the  essays  written  in  any  of  the  four  great 
European  languages  or  Latin,  to  be  sent  in  on 
Oct.  1,  1889. 

—  A  catalogue  of  the  printed  maps,  plans,  and 
charts  in  the  British  umseimi  has  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Douglas,  and  will  be  issued  in  two 
large  volumes. 
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—  An  Italian  ship  has  been  sheathed  with  glass 
plates,  cast  like  iron  plates,  so  as  to  fit  the  hull,  to 
take  the  place  of  copper  sheatliings.  The  joints 
of  the  plates  are  made  water-tight  by  the  use  of 
waterproof  mastic.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
glass  over  copper  are  its  insensibility  to  oxidation 
and  its  exemption  from  incrustation. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  society 
the  evening  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  reception  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  secretaries  and  treasurer. 
The  report  of  the  secretaries  included  some  com- 
parisons of  the  work  of  the  society  in  1885  with 
that  of  1884,  a  r^sum^  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  many  readers  of  Science  who  are  con- 
nected with  scientific  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  number  of  new  members  admitted  in  1885 
was  20,  while  in  the  previous  year  35  were  added 
to  the  roll.  The  total  active  membership  has  in- 
creased from  178  in  1884,  to  183  at  the  close  of  1885. 
Sixteen  meetings  were  held  in  1885,  one  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  average  attendance  at 
these  meetings  has  increased  from  42  in  1884,  to 
48  in  1885,  showing  a  considerably  greater  percent- 
age of  increase  than  that  in  the  active  member- 
ship. The  number  of  papers  presented  was  the 
same  in  both  years,  being  32 ;  while  the  nimiber  of 
persons  taking  part  in  the  discussions  increased 
from  38  to  41.  The  'general  committee,'  which 
transacts  most  of  the  business  of  the  society,  con- 
sists of  17  members.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  this  committee  was  11.9  in  1884, 
and  12.1  m  1885. 

To  this  exhibit  ought  to  be  added  that  of  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  society,  which  held 
six  meetings  in  1885  with  an  average  attendance 
of  15,  these  nimibers  being  identical  with  those  for 
the  previous  year.  The  section  received  11  papers 
in  1884,  and  14  in  1885. 

Altogether  the  showing  is  indicative  of  steady 
progress.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  be  said  to 
enroll  two  hundred  active  members,  and  at  any  of 
its  meetings  one  is  tolerably  certain  to  find  as  many 
as  fifty  people. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  also  satisfactory, 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  to  be 
excellent.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  within  a 
few  years  three  vigorous  societies  have  *  swarmed ' 
from  this,  including  the  anthropological,  biologi- 
cal, and  chemical  societies  of  Washington,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  them  are  larger  than  the 
parent  society.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  papers  presented,  the  committee 


on  conmiunications  has  prevented  specialization, 
and  has  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  the  support 
and  loyalty  of  those  interested  in  all  departments 
of  science.  The  philosophical  society  is  not  yet 
fifteen  years  old,  but  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
three  or  four  leading  scientific  societies  in  the 
country. 

The  joint  committee  of  congress  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment continued  its  work  up  to  the  holiday  recess. 
It  is  said  that  the  geological  survey  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  searching  investigation  at  its 
hands,  the  examination  having  to  do  principally 
with  business  methods  and  financial  transactions. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  letter,  the  recent  addresses 
of  the  retiring  presidents  of  some  of  the  societies 
were  devoted,  in  some  degree,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  absorbing  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
government  to  scientific  work ;  and  it  is  known 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  joint  committee 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  then  afforded  to 
learn  something  of  the  views  of  representative 
scientific  men,  expressed  with  that  freedom  from 
restraint  which  is  characteristic  of  commimications 
of  that  nature.  The  committee  is  expected  to 
report  in  January. 

The  *  star-eyed  goddess  of  reform,'  as  represented 
by  the  auditors  of  the  treasury  department,  very 
properly  shows  herself  to  be  blind  to  the  existence 
of  party  lines  or  political  affiliations.  Commis- 
sioner Ck)leman  of  the  agricultural  bureau  has 
recently  had  an  account  suspended  against  him, 
amounting  to  $1,800,  arising  out  of  the  purchase  of 
seeds  for  distribution  by  members  of  congress 
among  their  constituents.  The  purchase  was  made 
very  soon  after  his  appointment,  and  appears  to  be 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  which  gave 
rise  to  the  much  larger  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
of  his  predecessor.  Commissioner  Loring.  It  wiU 
not  be  regretted  if  the  adjustment  of  these  ac- 
counts leads  to  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  seed-business  in  the  department,  which 
has  for  many  years  diverted  a  large  part  of  the 
annual  appropriation  from  channels  in  which  it 
might  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  real  prog- 
ress of  agriculture. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Emil  Bessels  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  burning  of 
his  residence  in  Prince  Greorge  coimty,  Md.,  not  far 
from  Washington.  The  fire  occurred  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  doctor  himself 
had  a  narrow  escape.  The  principal  and  irrepara- 
ble loss  was  his  library,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  It  included  a  large  collection 
of  rare  and  costly  scientific  books,  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  arctic  charts.  Z. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Deo.  28. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

*•*  CorTe9pondefda  art  requetied  iobetu  bri^  <u  potHbie,     The 
wriier*a  name  ieinatt  eaeea  required  aa  proof  ef  good  faitK 

The  temperatnrt  of  the  moon. 

The  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Ferrel  in  your  issue 
of  Dec.  18  seems  to  require  some  words  of  comment 
for  the  general  reader,  who  may  not  otherwise  notice 
that  the  whole  reflected  heat  (and  light)  of  the  moon 
appears  to  be  there  omitted  from  consideration. 
Moonlight  is  the  ocular  evidence  that  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  moon^s  heat  is  lost  by  reflection,  since  what  is 
light  to  the  eye  is  heat  to  the  thermoscope.  In  fact, 
what  we  see  is  but  about  one-third  of  what  is  re- 
flected ;  and  all  of  this  must  be  subtracted  from  what 
the  sun  sends  the  moon  before  we  have  as  a  re- 
mainder the  amount  radiated  from  its  surface,  which 
is  treated  as  the  whole  sum  in  the  article  under  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  there  assumed  that  the  moon  loses  heat  by 
radiation  only ;  but,  even  in  this  hypothesis,  the 
highest  temperature  assigned  to  its  sunlit  surface  is  but 
little  above  that  of  boiling  water.  Since,  then,  bodies 
only  begin  to  be  visible  by  radiation  at  a  red  heat,  it 
follows  from  this  hypothesis  that  the  full  moon 
would  always  be  black  and  iuvisible,  —  an  imagi- 
nary moon,  and  not  the  moon  which  we  see.  Mr. 
Ferrel  is  doubtless  aware  of  this,  and  in  his  own 
view  may  be  supposed  to  be  purely  treating  of  a 
hypothetical  body ;  but  the  ordinary  reader  is  cer- 
tainly apt  not  to  understand  the  strictly  limited  prem- 
ises with  which  he  starts. 

In  the  exactness  and  competence  of  Mr.  FerrePs 
mathematical  treatment  of  this  or  any  subject  he 
presents,  all  will  agree;  but  the  more  exact  the 
logical  instrument,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  deduce 
limited  conclusions  from  limited  premises. 

Without  entering  on  any  discussion  of  Mr.  Ferrel's 
use  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  formula,  I  may  then  say 
that  to  those  astronomers  and  physicists  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  experimentally  determining  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  great  amount  of  reflected  heat  is  an 
enormous  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  until  this  has  been 
differentiated  from  the  radiated  heat  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  actual  surface  is  either  theoretically 
or  experimentally  ascertainable. 

To  the  present  Earl  of  Hosse  belongs  the  credit  of 
making  the  first  attempt  to  do  this,  and,  in  doing 
so,  to  conquer  those  experimental  difficulties  which 
lie  even  at  the  threshold,  and  which  alone  are  exces- 
sive ;  for  the  total  amount  of  all  the  heat  of  both 
kinds  is  so  minute  as  not  to  change  the  reading  of  a 
thermometer  directly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon  by  nearly  so  much  as  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
centigrade  degree. 

The  writer  has  now  been  engaged  for  a  long  time 
in  these  researches,  whose  interest  and  importance 
to  us  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  minute  amount 
of  the  heat  in  question. 

To  prevent  mistake,  let  it  be  stated  that  there  never 
has  at  any  time  been  any  doubt  but  that  the  lunar  sur- 
face radiates  heat  toward  us,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  but  that  this  radiated  heat  is  greater  than 
the  reflected.  The  question  is,  however,  as  to  the 
amounts,  and  as  to  whether  the  first  kind  passes 
through  our  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  second. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  somewhat 
recondite   point;    but  the  as  yet  unpublished  Alle- 


gheny obaervations,  now  conducted  through  over 
twenty  lunations  with  the  object  of  discriminating 
the  reflected  from  the  radiated  heat  by  the  formation 
of  a  lunar  heat- spectrum,  show  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  radiated  heat  does  pass  through  our 
atmosphere  along  with  that  reflected.  While  the 
writer  differs  from  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Rosse  as 
to  the  temperature  of  the  lunar  surface,  it  seems  due 
to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  the  particular  just  alluded  to, 
the  interpretation  of  Lord  Bosse  is  sustained  more 
fully  than  his  own  first  one. 

Without  anticipating  the  publication  of  these  ex- 
periments, the  reader  may  care  to  learn  of  one  obser- 
vation made  on  the  rare  occasion  when  the  full  moon 
is  partially  dark  ;  that  is,  during  an  eclipse.  In  the 
lunar  eclipse  of  Sept.  28,  1885,  about  eight-tenths  of 
the  moon's  diameter  was  covered  by  the  umbra.  The 
night  was  beautifully  clear  at  Allegheny,  and  obser- 
vations were  made  with  the  bolometer  on  different 
parts  of  the  lunar  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror 
of  twelve  inches  aperture,  and  ten  feet  three  inches 
in  focal  length,  which  was  kindly  loaned  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear.  The  image  was  a 
little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  bolometer 
was  limited  by  a  diaphragm  to  an  aperture  of  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch ;  so  that  any  circular  portion 
of  the  moon's  surface  forming  about  one-eleventh  of 
the  whole  could  be  examined  independently  of  the 
rest.  Previous  observers  have  been  obliged  to  utilize 
all  the  lunar  rays  from  a  large  concave  mirror  in 
forming  a  very  small  image  barely  covering  the 
thermopile  employed  ;  but,  owing  to  the  superior 
delicacy  of  the  bolometer,  it  has  thus  become  pos- 
sible to  select  small  portions  of  a  comparatively  large 
lunar  image  for  separate  study,  and  still  have  heat 
enough  for  accurate  measurement. 

Before  the  eclipse  began,  the  exposure  of  the  bo- 
lometer to  the  central  portion  of  the  image  produced 
a  galvanometer  deflection  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
divisions.  The  deflection  on  the  east  limb  of  the 
moon  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  divisions  :  but, 
as  the  eclipse  advanced,  the  deflections  here  feU  off 
very  rapidly,  the  diminution  being  noticed  before 
the  penumbral  shade  became  certainly  visible  to  the 
eye.  The  diminution  of  the  effect  on  the  centre  and 
west  limb  followed  that  on  the  east  limb  in  time,  as 
these  regions  were  progressively  covered  by  the 
shadow.  On  portions  covered  by  the  umbra  the  de- 
flection was  very  small,  varying  from  four  divisions 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  immersion,  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  single  division  of  the  galvanometer 
scale  shortly  before  emersion  from  the  umbra;  so 
that  the  deflection  was  with  difficulty  detected.  This 
last  minute  effect  might  have  been  due  to  true  radia- 
tion from  the  darkened  lunar  surface,  or  possibly  to 
diffuse  and  irregularly  reflected  heat  from  tne  surface 
of  the  mirror,  though  the  method  of  exposure  was 
calculated  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error  as  far 
as  possible,  —  a  doubt  which  must  be  resolved  by 
future  experiment. 

As  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  approached,  measures 
made  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  umbra  indicated  an 
increasing  transmissibility  by  glass  for  the  feeble 
radiant  energy  remaining.  Thirty  minutes  before 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  transmission  by  glass 
for  the  lunar  heat  rays  at  this  inner  edge  of  the  pe- 
numbra was  found  to  be  thirty-two  per  cent,  and 
fifty-five  minutes  later  it  had  increased  to  forty-eight 
per  cent.  Although  these  latter  deflections  were 
very  small,  the  observations  were  apparently  trust- 
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worthy.  Theftvcnige  transmusian  of  the  lunar  rays 
by  giam  duriDg  the  eclipse  was  about  twenty-two  per 
cent,  and  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  t^t 
for  uie  nneelipsed  moon  on  this  day.  If  the  incrrsBed 
tranuDuribility  at  the  outer  edge  oF  the  umbra  be  a 
real  •ffect,  it  ia  possibly  local  and  evanescent. 

The  deflection  obtained  from  a  portion  of  the 
lunar  mrfactjutt  in  odrance  of  the  umftro  did  not 
veJT/  materitdty  differ  from  thai  given  b]/  a  similar 
portion  over  vihich  the  umbra  hoj!  jutt  passed. 

CIODds.  preventing  farther  obeervationa,  befiau  to 
form  as  the  pennmbra  was  about  passing  otf.  There 
were  indicatioiiB,  however,  of  a  recovery  of  heat 
nrsriy  aa  rapid  as  the  pTevicus  fall.  This  effect  was 
shown,  thdogli  in  a  less  marked  manner,  by  Dr. 
Boeddicker's  observations,  in  the  eclip«e  of  Oct.  4, 
1884,  made  at  Lord  Boase's  obtervatory  (see  Nature, 
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The  salient  feature  of  these  obeervatioDs  is,  we 
DMd  hardly  say,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  lunar  surface  parts  with  its  heat,  most  of 
that  which  is  radiated  disappearing  alt  but  simul- 
taneously with  that  reflected,  S.  P.  Lanolkt. 
ij  obserystorj.  Deo.  S8. 


Sir  William  Thomson  to  the  coefficieots. 

I  know  of  DO  easier  way  to  reach  those  for  whom 
the  enclosed  massage  was  especially  intended  than 
through  the  columns  of  Science.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  it  will  be  read  with  great  ioterest  by  many 
who  were  not  oF  the  somewhat  limited  number  re- 
ferred to.    To   such,   a   brief  explanation   may   be 

Attheclooeof  the  courseof  lectures  by  Sir  William 
TLomsOD,  at  Baltimore,  in  October,  1884,  it  was 
determined  by  those  who,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  list«mng  to  the  course,  to  present  Sir  Wittisni 
with  a  memento  of  tbe  occajdon  wbich  had  been,  to 
them,  of  such  nnnsual  interest.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, nothing  could  have  been  more  (itting  Corthis 
pnrpou  than  one  oC  Professor  Rowland's  large  con- 
cave gratjngs,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  upon. 
Several  months  were  required  for  tbe  manufacture 
and  examination  of  a  grating  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Professor  Rowland  ;  but  early  in  the 
past  summer  it  was  completed,  and  transmitted  to 
Sir  William  Thomson  through  the  kindness  of  the 
secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  institution. 

Prof.  Oeoire  Forbes  of  London  was  present  during 
the  coarse  of  lectures,  and  Lord  Hayleigh  attended  a 
number  of  them.  In  the  equations  of  motion  devel- 
oped in  the  work  there  appeared  twenty-one  coeffi- 
cients, agreeing  in  number  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
with  the  Dmnber  of  persons  in  regular  attendance 


upon  the  lectures.  This  relation  was  quickly  noticed 
by  some  one,  and  was  made  tbe  basis  of  some  humor- 
oua  verses  composed  by  tbe  genial  and  witty  Forbes, 
which  were  resid  at  a  reception  given  to  tbe  class  by 
President  Oilman,  and  were  afterward  publiahed. 
Their  title  was  "The  lament  of  tbe  tweuty.oue  co- 
cfficienta  in  parting  from  each  other  and  from  their 
mucb-esteemed  molecule." 
The  first  stanza  began,  — 


I  ooefflciignts.  twentr  one  oi 


and  the  whole  will  always  possess  much  interest  to 
those  who  were  present.  With  this  eiplaoation,  I 
justify  the  title  which  I  have  given  to  tbe  following 
selections  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Sir 
William  Thomson.  T.  C.  M. 

WublQgton,  D.C..  D«o.  £8. 

I  wrote  to  ProfepBor  Rowland,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  tbe  grating  ;  bat  I  ought  before  now  to 
have  thanked  all  the  other  coefficients  for  their  kind- 
ness in  giving  it  to  me.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  traosmit  to  those  of  the  coefficients  who 
are  in  America  my  heartiest  thanks  for  their  great 
kindness,  and  say  to  them  that  tbe  grating  will  be  a 
pennanent  memorial  to  me  of  the  bappy  three  weeks 
of  1884,  when  we  were  together  in  Baltimore.  .  .  . 
After  the  British  association  meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  show  the  grating  to 
some  of  our  English  appreciators.  — including  one  of 
the  coefficients,  Qeorge  Forbea  ;  and  Lord  Tiayleigh, 
whom  we  may  consider  as,  at  all  events,  a  partial 
coefficient ;  and  Professor  Fitzgerald  of  Trim^  col- 
lege, Dublin ;  Oliver  Lodge  of  Liverpool ;  Olate- 
brooke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  Captain  Creak  of  the 
compass  department  of  our  admiralty,  —  who  came 
to  stay  with  us  at  Netherball,  our  country  house, 
for  a  tetr  days,  on  their  way  south.  We  hod  no 
sunlight  to  work  with,  but  we  got  the  double  sodium 
Ught  in  the  first  and  second  spectrums  from  a  salted 
spirit-lamp  flame  exceedingly  well,  and  we  were  all 
delighted  with  the  result.  I  had  never  myself  seen 
any  thing  like  it  before.  Wnxuv  Thombon. 

The  unlveralty,  Olsagow,  Dec.  G. 

A  waste  of  public  money. 

My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  your  notice  in 
Scienee  of  Dec.  4,  of  my  Forthcoming  report  on  irri- 
gation. The  substance  of  your  criticism  is  that  quan- 
tity, and  not  quality,  appears  to  have  been  tbe  object 
in  its  compilation,  —  that  the  work  should  have  been 
written  in  One  volume  instead  of  three ;  and  yon 
quote  a  long,  redundant  paragraph  as  a  sample  of  the 
composition  throughout. 

It  is  h>  be  regretted  that  you  undertook  to  criticise 
an  entire  report,  when  you  had  before  you  only  some 
advance  sheets  of  one  volume,  very  hastily  printed 
from  unrevised  manuscript,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
an  exhibit  to  tbe  legislature,  which  desired  to  know 
something  of  tbe  scope  of  the  work. 

The  entire  report,  aa  ordered  printed,  is  now  under 
way  ;  and  I  believe  you  will  find,  when  you  receive 
a  copy,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  literary  coo- 
struction  which  you  have  criticised.  As  for  the 
general  make-up  of  the  work, — its  fuluess,  and  OC' 
casional  repetition  of  matter  under  different  head- 
ings, —  which  you  do  not  specisUy  refer  to,  but  proba- 
bly have  noticed,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  at  the 
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proper  time  and  place.  In  the  mean  whOe,  the  many 
kindly,  encouraging,  and  sometimes  flattering  words 
of  approval  which  I  have  received  from  persons  who 
have  read  the  '  advance  sheets '  you  criticise,  and 
whom  I  believe  to  be  specially  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
work  on  this  subject,  will  sustain  me  in  the  labor  of 
completing  it  as  begun. 

Tou  have  criticised  a  work  projected  on  one  plan, 
and  to  fill  a  demand  amongst  irrigators  and  persons, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  interested  in  the  details 
of  the  subject,  as  though  it  purported  to  be  on  another 
plan,  and  for  general  circulation  and  sale.  When  the 
first  volume  is  published.  I  hope  to  make  this  clear  to 
you.  It  has  always  been  the  intention  to  bring  the 
more  important  matter  of  general  interest  in  this 
report  within  the  compass  of  one  moderately  sized 
volume,  to  meet  the  demand  of  which  you  speak. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  recommendation  to  the 
legislature,  in  my  biennial  report  transmitted  with 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  final  report ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  (January,  1887)  a  concise 
and  readable  report  for  general  circulation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  voluminous  books  of  reference. 

Wm.  Ham.  Hall, 
State  engineer^  California. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  22. 


The  Davenport  tablet. 

As  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  limestone  tablet 
indicates  that  it  was  a  plant  made  to  deceive  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Davenport  academy,  we  are  led  to  inquire 
whether  the  authenticity  of  the  shale  tablets  rests  on 
any  better  foundation.  Accepting  the  statements  in 
regard  to  their  discovery  as  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings, and  referring  to  the  excellent  albertypes  on 
plates  1,  2,  and  3,  vol.  ii.,  we  notice  the  following 
facts  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  :  — 

On  the  so-called  *  cremation  scene,'  plate  1,  vol. 
ii.,  are  three  Arabic  8*8,  one  so  much  like  that  on  the 
limestone  tablet  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
two  were  made  by  one  hand.  Moreover,  there  are, 
as  admitted  by  the  finder  (vol.  ii.  p.  223),  four  other 
characters  on  the  latter  identical  with  characters  in 
the  '  cremation  scene.'  This  links  the  two  so  closely 
together  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  belong  in 
the  same  category,  and  hence  that  the  conclusion 
reached  in  regard  to  the  limestone  tablet  must  apply  to 
all  the  shale  tablets,  as  the  latter  were  found  together 
in  the  mound  known  as  No.  3  of  the  ^  Cook  farm 
group.'  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Proceedings  (vol.  ii. 
p.  223),  that  the  bird-figures  on  the  limestone  tablet 
*^  have  each  a  bit  of  quartz  crystal  set  in  for  an 
eye,  like  the  eyes  of  the  animal  figure  from,  mound 
No,  3,  .  .  .  and,  like  those,  they  are  held  in  place 
by  a  white  cement  of  some  kind."  This  animal 
figure  was  found  in  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  mound 
No.  3,  from  which  the  shale  tablets  were  obtained 
(vol.  ii.  p.  256).  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

No.  3  appears  to  have  been  a  double  mound,  the 
southern  portion  only  having  been  explored  in  1874 ; 
the  northern  part  (in  which  the  shale  tablets  were 
found),  not  until  1877.  According  to  Dr.  Farquharson 
{vol.  i.  p.  119),  the  part  first  opened  contained  no 
layers  of  shells  or  stones  ;  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
an  excavation  or  grave  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  does 
the  figure  (No.  3,  plate  2,  vol.  i.)  show  any  stratifica- 


tion or  grave.  Turning  to  the  figure  of  the  same 
mound  (vol.  ii.  p.  92),  we  find  both  strata  and  grave 
represented  in  this  southern  portion.  Mr.  Gass,  in 
bis  subsequent  account  (vol.  ii.  p.  92),  says  some 
errors  were  made  in  the  first  description  and  illustra- 
tions ;  but  Dr.  Farquharson  says  his  description  was 
made  from  Mr.  Ghiss's  statements,  and  partly  from 
personal  observation  on  the  spot  (vol.  i.  p.  118). 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  skeletons 
of  the  intrusive  burial  over  the  southern  grave,  as 
well  as  the  three  in  it,  were  whole  and  undisturbed  ; 
while  over  the  northern  grave  the  human  bones  of 
the  intrusive  burial  were  scattered  through  the  soil, 
and  with  them  the  fragments  of  a  brass  ring ;  while 
in  it,  beneatJi  the  shell  stratum,  were  **  fragments  of 
human  bones  and  small  pieces  of  coal  slate  or  bitu- 
minous shale  "  (Mr.  Ghiss*s  account.  Proceedings,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  95,  96).  In  the  plan  of  the  mound  {^f;.  9, 
vol.  iL  p.  98),  a  single  skull  is  represented  in  this 
northern  g^ve  where  the  tablets  were  discovered. 
This  condition  of  the  contents  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  there  had  been  no  previous  disturb- 
ance of  this  part  of  the  mound. 

The  tablets  were  not  discovered  nntU  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  (Jan.  10),  ^^  covered  on  both  sides 
Vfith  clay,  on  removed  of  which  the  markings  were  for 
the  first  time  discovered "  (vol.  ii.  p.  96),  yet  we  are 
informed  which  side  of  each  was  upward  as  they  lay 
in  their  resting-place. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  letter  characters  of  the 
*  cremation  scene,'  as  represented  on  the  albertype, 
may  be  found  on  p.  1766  of  Webster's  unabridged 
dictionary,  edition  of  1872,  or  any  subsequent  edition,' 
where  the  letters  of  the  ancient  alphabets  of  the  old 
world  are  figured.  A  few,  it  is  true,  are  reversed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  form  is  slightly  varied  ;  but 
the  resemblance  in  most  cases  is  very  strong.  The 
reader  can  make  the  comparison  for  himself ;  but  I 
would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  upper 
of  the  two  transverse  curved  lines,  near  the  right-hand 
end,  the  two  forms  of  the  *  Gallic '  O  appear  together, 
just  as  given  on  the  page  of  the  dictionary.  He  will 
also  observe  that  in  some  instances  a  number  of 
characters  in  close  relation  on  the  tablet  are  found 
near  together  on  the  page  of  the  dictionary ;  here, 
also,  we  find  the  8  so  often  used  on  the  tablets.  A 
photograph  or  the  albertype  must  be  used  for  this 
comparison. 

It  is  true,  letters  of  almost  any  form  can  be  found 
on  this  page,  but  it  would  be  an  anomaly  to  find  a 
brief  ancient  inscription  consisting  of  letters  from 
half  a  dozen  alphabets  of  widely  different  ag^,  and 
partly  of  the  angular  and  partly  of  the  cursive  types. 
That  this  is  true  of  this  inscription,  is  readily  seen  b^ 
the  suggested  comparison.  Dr.  Seyfforth,  in  his 
attempt  at  an  explanation,  published  in  vol.  iiL  of 
the  Proceedings,  was  forced  to  go  to  half  a  dozen  or 
more  alphabets  to  find  the  letters  given  in  this  single 
short  inscription. 

The  tablet  represented  in  plate  3, vol.  ii.,  and  known 
as  the  *  calendar  stone,'  indicates,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  contact  with  people  acquainted  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  is  admitted  by 
Dr.  Farquharson  (vol.  ii.  p.  109)  and  Dr.  Seyfforth 
(vol.  iii.  p.  77),  and  necessarily  forces  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  post-Columbian,  or  the  result  of 
contact,  possibly  at  some  very  ancient  date,  with 
people  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle*  is 
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exactly  two  inches,  of  the  next  three  and  a  half 
inches,  and  next  to  the  outer  one  ^yq  inches,  '  cer- 
tainly has  a  modern  look,'  as  Dr.  Farquharson  truly 
remarks  (vol.  ii.  p.  109).  The  reader  is  doubtless 
aware  that  among  the  illustrations  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  dictionary  mentioned  is  a  figure  of  the  zodiac 
with  four  rings  or  zones  (p.  1704). 

These  facts,  gathered  from  the  statements  and 
figures  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  academy, 
are  presented  for  consideration  by  our  antiquarians. 
The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  these  relics 
should,  if  possible,  be  definitely  settled,  as  they  have, 
if  genuine,  an  important  bearing  on  some  trouble- 
some archeological  problems.  Cyrus  Thomas. 


Dr.  Otto  Meyer  and  the  south-western  tertiary. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  American  journal 
of  science,  Dr.  Otto  Meyer  publishes  what  purports 
to  be  a  reply  to  criticisms  on  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  all  observers  previous  to  himself  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  succession  of  the 
tertiary  strata  of  the  south-western  states,  and  that 
what  Lyell  and  the  American  geologists  have  found 
to  be  the  top  is  really  the  bottom,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  the  third  of  three  lengthy  papers  devoted  by 
him  to  the  same  theme ;  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  one  who  is  allowed  to  occupy  so  much 
space  in  a  scientific  journal  of  such  high  standing 
higul  at  least  some  new  observations  of  his  own  to 
communicate,  upon  which  to  base  so  sweeping  an 
assertion  ;  and  that  he  had  studied  and  candidly  con- 
sidered the  published  work  of  his  predecessors.  His 
second  paper  showed  the  extremely  limited  extent  of 
his  own  observations,  and  his  failure  to  even  read, 
much  less  study,  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
from  which  he  quoted  only  disjointed  sentences, 
selected  to  suit  his  ideas.  The  three  ai-ticles  in  the 
October  number  of  the  journal,  from  three  observers 
whose  observations  he  ciUmly  sets  aside  as  unworthy 
of  confidence  beside  his  own  superior  lights,  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  cool  assumption,  grounded 
on  such  a  slender  basis,  that  pervades  Dr.  Meyer's 
methods  and  assertions  ;  and  they  gave  a  few  of  the 
simple  facts  that  irrefragably  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  recog^zed  succession  of  formations. 

In  his  latest  article,  Meyer  goes  even  farther  than 
before.  He  not  only  denies  categorically  that  stratig- 
raphy alone,  including  dips,  can  give  any  certainty 
as  to  the  natural  succession  of  the  formations,  unless 
we  could  *  follow  the  strata  foot  by  foot;  *  but  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pick  out  from  the  work  of  myself  and  others 
such  portions  as  leave  room  for  doubt  in  their  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  these  constructs  and  supports  his 
fanciful  fabric.  He  simply  ignores  facts  pointedly 
stated,  that  completely  overturn  his  whole  scheme ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  paragraph  in  which  I  state  the 
fact,  verified  innumerable  times,  that  the  sandstone 
of  the  Grand  Gulf  g:roup  is  found  ' '  overlying  the  Vicks- 
burg  strata  generally  along  the  Bouthern  line  of  the 
Yicksburg  group."  In  the  face  of  this  statement, 
which,  if  he  had  chosen,  he  could  easily  have  verified 
near  the  very  localities  examined  hy  him  at  Jackson 
and  Yicksburg,  and  of  the  universal  and  patent  fact 
that  all  the  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  tertiary  dis- 
appear beneath  the  drainage-level  with  a  southward 
or  south-westward  dip,  he  presents  for  acceptance  by 
guileless  American  geologists  a  section  in  which  the 
Grand  Gulf  rocks  are  ms^e  the  base  of  the  tertiary. 
In  referring  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  Jackson 


shell  bed  at  one  point  on  the  Chickasawha  River, 
southward  of  the  main  belt,  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  it  is  there  directly  overlaid  by  the  most 
characteristic  '  orbitoides  limestone  *  of  the  Yicksburg 
group,  under  which  it  disappears  to  southward. 

Similar  methods  are  pursued  in  other  cases,  varied 
with  elementary  platitudes  concerning  the  general 
value  of  lithological  aud  paleontological  characters. 

I  cannot  consent  to  cumber  the  columns  of  this  or 
any  pther  journal  with  a  detailed  refutation  of  asser- 
tions founded  upon  such  methods  of  procedure. 
Whenever  Dr.  Meyer  or  any  one  else  shall  come  for- 
ward with  any  thing  tangible  that  seems  incompatible 
with  the  results  deduced  from  my  elaborate  re- 
searches in  the  south-western  tertiary,  I  am  ready  to 
discuss  the  issue  ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  waste  time, 
paper,  and  ink  upon  the  flimsy  but  elastic  struc- 
ture which  Dr.  Meyer  has,  in  the  face  of  known 
facts,  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness.  Fortu- 
nately, the  geological  area  which  he  attempts  to  turn 
wrong  side  up  is  now  again  under  examination  by 
competent  observers,  who  have  no  hobby  to  ride,  and 
whose  results,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  will  be  made 
public  before  many  months.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
commend  Dr.  Meyer's  methods  to  the  attention  of 
ambitious  young  geologists  as  a  conspicuous  example 
of  *  how  not  to  do  it.'  E.  W.  Hiloard. 

Berkeley,.Cal.,  Deo.  15. 


A  new  meteoric  iron  from  West  Virginia. 

In  your  last  issue  appears  a  communication 
entitled  *  A  new  meteoric  iron  from  West  Yirginia,' 
in  which  a  meteorite  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Charleston,  Kanawha  county,  W.Ya.,  is  described. 

The  writer  is  evidently  not  aware  that  this  same 
piece  of  iron  was  described  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  August  last. 
The  transactions  of  that  session  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  the  title  of  the  paper  above  mentioned 
was  noticed  in  Science,  vi.  No.  136,  p.  222,  Sept. 
11,  and  in  the  American  journal  of  science,  xxx. 
No.  178,  p.  326,  October.  1885.  No  mention  would 
be  made  of  this  oversight  if  the  iron  were  correctly 
described,  but  several  inaccuracies  demand  attention. 
When  the  paper  was  prepared,  the  only  information 
at  my  command  was  that  furnished  me  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Torrey,  and  was  simply  this  :  that  the  iron  had  been 
sent  tofhim  from  Charleston,  Kanawha  county,  W.Ya., 
by  Major  Delafield  Du  Bois,  who  wished  to  have  it 
assayed.  The  major  had  received  it  from  parties 
who  thought  it  precious  metal  of  some  kind. 

Since  this  first  report  was  made.  Major  Du  Bois 
has  looked  up  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  visiting 
the  true  locality,  and  making  many  inquiries.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  academy  of  sciences,  Nov. 
30,  the  writer  read  a  paper,  announcing  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  finding.  Owing  to  press  of  matter, 
this  paper  will  not  appear  in  the  American  journal  of 
science  until  February,  and  in  the  New  York  academy 
proceedings  as  customarily  published.  I  then  an- 
nounced the  true  locality  to  be  Jenny's  Creek,  —  a 
fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  15  miles  from  the 
Chatteroy  railroad,  35  miles  from  Louisa,  Ken- 
tucky, and  38  miles  from  Wayne  Court-house, 
Wayne  county,  W.Ya.,  not  Kanawha  county,  as 
formerly  announced.  Your  correspondent  says,  **  Of 
its  chemical  constitution  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
fall,  we  are  quite  ignorant."    He  further  asserts  that 
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the  iron  was  devoid  of  any  thinf?  like  a  crust.  I 
would  repeat  tbat  the  iron  was  found  in  October* 
1888,  in  two  masses  afcgregatin^  at  least  twenty-five 
pounds  in  weight,  and  that  both  these  masses  were 
covered  with  a  crust.  I  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
iron  made  by  Mr.  James  B.  Mackintosh  of  the  School 
of  mines,  New  York,  and  also  cuts  showing  two 
views  of  the  iron,  and  one  of  the  crystaUine  structure 
of  its  surfaces.  The  iron  which  I  described  is  un- 
questionably that  mentioned  by  the  writer  in  your 
last  issue. 

Instead  of  being  found  near  Qreenbrier  county,  it 
was  found  two  counties  farther  off,  or  one  hundred 
miles.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  all  these 
pieces  are  fragments  of  a  meteorite  which  burst  in 
mid-air. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  study  of  meteor- 
ites that  wroug  localities  should  not  creep  into  print. 
If  this  instance  were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  it 
would  result  in  the  recording  of  two  distinct  falls ; 
i.e.,  one  at  Charleston,  Kanawha  county,  W.  Vs. .and 
the  other  at  Jenny's  Creek,  Wayne  county,  W.Va. 
The  two  small  pieces  brought  to  me  from  Wayne 
county  are  identical  with  the  original  piece  loaned 
to  me  for  description,  and  the  danger  of  meeting 
with  these  remaining  fragment^  as  supposed  new 
finds  was  touched  upon  in  the  paper  read  at  the 
Academy  of  sciences.  George  F.  Kunz. 


A  national  university. 

In  No.  149  of  Science  (Dec.  11),  in  an  article  on  *A 
national  university,'  is  a  criticism  upon  that  part  of 
the  report  of  Secretary  Lamar  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  in  Washington. 
The  writer  urges  that  there  must  be  *'  a  fatal  defect 
in  any  congressional  bill  to  establish  a  university,  so 
long  as  the  principles  of  appointment  to  United  States 
ofiBces,  and  the  tenure  of  those  offices,  remain  what 
they  are.*'  The  writer  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  established  in  Washington,  by  congres- 
sional bill,  the  Columbia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  Howard  university.  Both  of  these  in- 
stitutions, in  their  present  form,  were  established  by 
congress,  and  are  supported  by  yearly  appropriations. 
No  greater  degree  of  permanence  in  tenure  of  office 
is  found  in  any  university  of  the  country  than  in 
these,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  com- 
petent and  able  professors  and  instructors. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  **  the  government  of  a 
national  university  would  necessarily  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  board  of  officers,  and  the  constitution  of 
such  a  board  would  lead  to  many  difficulties." 

We  supposed  that  all  universities  were  in  the  con- 
trol of  some  board,  and  in  almost  ever\'  one  of  our 
large  universities  the  constitution  of  such  a  board  has 
led  to  many  difficulties  :  the  board  of  Yale  college  is 
now  no  exception.  The  Smithsonian  institution  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by  con- 
gress, and  it  has  not  led  to  the  difficulties  suggested. 
The  influence  of  sectional  feeling  has  not  been  felt, 
and  we  doubt  if  any  plan  could  have  been  devised 
by  which  more  good  could  have  been  accomplished 
than  has  been  by  the  board  of  the  Smithsonian,  with 
Professors  Henry  and  Baird  as  its  secretaries. 

The  writer  objects  that  "  the  gift  of  such  an  edu- 
cation would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
congress,  and  would  only  place  so  much  injurious 
patronage  at  their  disposal." 

There  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  thing  of  this 


kind.  Such  patronage  does  not  exist  either  in  the  Co- 
lumbia institution  or  the  Howard  university;  but.  even 
if  it  should  rest  in  the  members  of  congress,  the  results 
in  analogous  cases  prove  that  the  objection  has  no 
weight.  The  appointments  both  to  West  Point  and 
the  Naval  school  at  Annapolis  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
members  of  congress,  and  there  are  no  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  world  where  abler  men  or  better 
scholars  have  been  graduated.  These  institutions 
have  educated  and  trained  commanders  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  they  have  in  war  and  in  peace  shown 
the  excellence  of  liieir  education. 

The  last  objection  is,  that  a  national  university 
would  be  un-American  in  principles.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Adams  thought  a  national 
university  was  necessary.  We  do  not  understand 
how  an  institution  which  the  fcunders  of  our  country 
recommended  can  be  considered  un-American. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  country  which  possesses 
such  advantages  for  a  national  university  as  Wash- 
ington. Here  are  the  Smithsonian  institution  with 
its  various  departments,  the  geological  survey,  the 
coast  survey,  the  nautical  almanac,  the  hydro- 
graphic  office,  the  signal-service  bureau,  the  national 
museum,  the  medical  museum,  the  patent  office,  the 
libraries  in  the  various  departments,  and  the  con- 
gressional library,  —  each  of  these  bureaus  presided 
over  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  ability,  aided  by  a 
corps  of  men  the  equals  of  those  of  any  of  our  uni- 
versities ;  the  whole  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  univer- 
sity, when  grouped  tegether  and  combined,  superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  Washington  is  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  is  to-day  a  centre  of  more  scientific 
apparatus  and  more  scientific  men  than  any  other 
city  in  the  union.  G.  G.  H. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  a  '  national  university '  and  a  univer- 
sity incorporated  by  act  of  congress. 

I  think  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  must  be  un- 
aware that  the  absolute  permanence  of  tenure  of 
office  during  efficiency  is  the  one  great  inducement 
which  leads  young  men  of  good  parts  to  enter  the 
service  of  such  a  college  as  Harvard.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
induce  one  of  the  full  professors  at  Harvard,  except 
for  much  larger  pay,  to  give  up  his  reasonable  salary, 
his  position  for  life,  and  his  comparative  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  work  to  unsym- 
pathetic critics,  to  accept  a  position  under  the  United 
States  government,  where  he  could,  by  constitutional 
provision,  only  be  sure  of  his  salary  and  place  from 
year  to  year  ;  whereas  I  know  of  the  anxiety  felt 
by  instructors  in  colleges  under  city  control  to  escape 
from  their  bondage  to  the  politician. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  scientific 
men  in  government  employ,  but  they  are  there  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  the  one  great  market 
for  their  services.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  teacher  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  a  private  school  or  college,  rather  than 
in  that  of  city,  state,  or  United  States.  The  con- 
stant parleying  with  politicians  which  government 
employ  entails  is  simply  unbearable  for  many  of  the 
men,  whose  disposition  leads  them  to  choose  the 
teacher's  life. 

The  scientific  bureaus  were  established  by  the 
United  States  with  the  view  of  making  surveys  of 
the  country,  and  the  work  of  scientific  investigation 
is  carried  on  at  present  only  with  the  object  of  mak- 
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iDg  sach  surveys  possible.  It  is  a  step  in  a  radically 
Dew  direction  to  introduce  the  prosecution  of  inves- 
tigation per  se ;  and  it  should  be  well  considered 
where  this  begins,  and  whether  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  government  to  prosecute  such  work. 
The  establishment  of  a  teaching  university  is  a  still 
greater  step. 

There  is  further,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  of  a 
university  in  Washington,  as  we  already  have  as 
good  an  institution  as  could  be  wished  at  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Baltimore. 

An  appeal  to  the  prestige  of  the  names  of  the 
statesmen  of  Uie  early  days  of  the  country  is  always 
to  be  deprecated.  We  are  suffering  at  the  present 
time  from  a  law  passed  under  the  hurrah  raised  by  a 
similar  appeaL  L.  S. 

Some  points  in  the   evolution  of  the  horses. 

The  main  facts  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
the  horses  have  long  been  known,  and  the  series  of 
modifications  in  the  limbs,  skull,  and  molar  teeth,  so 
fully  described,  that  little  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
various  links  in  the  long  chain.  But,  in  tracing  out 
the  line  of  descent  of  any  group  of  organisms,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  follow  out  the  steps  of  prog^s- 
sion  in  a  f^enend  way,  but  in  all  their  details.  In 
the  case  of  fossils,  this  must,  for  the  most  parfc,  be 
done  by  many  different  observers,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  fortunate  discovery  of  good  specimens.  The 
present  note  gives  a  small  contribution  of  this  kind  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  horses. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  series  of  which  we 
know  much  is  the  Hyracotherium  of  Owen  (Oro- 
hippus.  Marsh).  This  little  animal  is  quite  abundant 
in  Uie  lower  eocene  of  Wyoming,  and  has  been  very 
fully  described  by  Professor  Cope.  In  this  genus 
<fig.  1)  the  incisors  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle, 


Fio.  1.  —  Lower  incisor  and 
canine  series  of  Hyraoottie- 
rlum  (after  Cope).  One-balf 
natural  size. 


Fio.  2.  —  Lower  incisor  and 
canine  series  of  Anchithe- 
rium  (after  Kowalewsky). 


either  uninterruptedly  or  separated  by  slight  inter- 
vals. They  are  simple  teeth,  with  sharp,  chisel- 
shaped  crowns.  The  canines  are  small,  conical,  and 
everted.  The  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  long 
and  much  contracted,  rounded  and  somewhat  ex- 
panded at  the  end. 

The  next  type  in  the  series  is  the  Mesobippus  of  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  from  the  White  River  beds  or  lower  mio- 
cene.  Although  the  characters  which  Professor  Marsh 
gives  as  separating  this  form  from  Anchitherinm  are 
either  inaccurate  or  not  of  generic  value,  Mesohippus 
most,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  Here  the  shape  of  the  mandibular 
syoiphysis  and  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  vtiry  much  as 
in  Hyracotherium.     The  incisors  are    small,   with 


rather  broad,  chisel-shaped  crowns,  and  without  a 
trace  of  an  invagination  of  the  enamel.  The  advance 
from  Hyracotherium  to  Mesohippus  consists  chiefly 
in  the  increased  size  of  the  animal,  reduction  of  the 
number  of  digits,  greater  complexity  of  the  premolar 
and  molar  teeth,  and  enlargement  of  the  brain. 
Specimens  of  Mesohippus  with  the  incisors  in  posi- 
tion are  rather  rare.  The  description  g^ven  above 
is  of  a  small  species  (No.  10,246  of  the  Princeton 
museum)  which  was  obtained  by  the  Princeton  scien- 
tific expedition  of  1878  at  Chalk  Bluffs,  Colorado. 

In  the  upper  miocene  deposits  of  the  Pacific  coast 
the  true  Anchitherinm  (Miohippus,  Marsh)  appears. 
In  this  genus  the  incisors  show  an  invagination  of 
enamel  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown.  The 
pit  so  formed  is  shallow,  and  comparatively  soon 
wears  down  to  a  scar.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  European  specimens  with  reference  to 
this  point,  but  the  presence  of  the  pit  is  clearly  shown 
in  Kowalewsky's  figures  (Memoires  de  Vacademie 
imper.  de  St.  Petershourg^  7th  ser.  tome  xx.  pi.  iii. 
figs.  55  and  57).  Of  fig.  57  (see  fig.  2),  Eowalewsky 
says,  *^Les  incisives  mitoyennes  pr^ntent  d^jd,  les 
puits  en  6mail  qui  sont  si  charact6ristiques  pour  les 
chevaux.''  This  pit,  seen  in  its  earliest  stages  in 
Anchitherium,  goes  on  increasing  until  it  reaches  its 
greatest  development  in  the  recent  genus  Equus.  It 
is  of  interest  to  see  that  even  in  this  small  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  detail  we  find  a  fresh  coufir- 
mation  of  the  accuracy  of  previously  expressed  views 
as  to  the  series  of  equine  ancestors.  If  these  deter- 
minations are  accurate,  they  must,  of  course,  hold 
good  down  to  the  minutest  details.  Further  inves- 
tigation will  undoubtedly  bring  more  of  these  minor 
correspondences  to  light.  W.  B.  Scott. 

QteoX.  mus.,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Deo.  16. 


Equatorial  currents  in  star  and  planetary  atmos- 
pheres. 

In  the  *  Astronomical  notes  *  contained  in  the  num- 
ber of  Science  for  Dec.  11,  occurs  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere 
which  seems  to  me  to  require  qualification,  and  I 
therefore  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  The 
passage  in  question  reads  as  follows:  **As  to  the 
earth,  we  know  that  the  general  drift  of  the  lower 
atmospheric  currents  is  eastward,  rotating  faster 
than  the  globe  itself ;  but  of  the  circulation  high  up 
above  the  clouds  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  until 
the  red  sunsets  following  the  Erakatoa  outburst 
.  .  .  indicated,  by  their  successive  appearances  at 
different  places,  a  probable  upper  equatorial  current 
moving  rapidly  westward,  i.e.,  rotating  slower  than 
the  earth.'' 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  eastward  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  is  confined  to  the  temperate 
zones,  and  is  not  observable  in  the  polar  or  tropical 
regions.  On  the  contrary,  the  roost  striking  feature 
in  the  circulation  of  the  atmospheres  is  the  great 
equatorial  wind-current  which  fiows  from  ecLst  to 
west  along  the  equator,  and  is  felt  beyond  the  tropics 
of  Capricorn  and  Cancer.  It  is  about  60'  in  width, 
and  therefore  covers  one-half  the  earth's  surface. 
It  is  also,  as  I  believe,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
whole  system  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  circulation, 
since,  by  the  friction  of  its  movement  over  the  ocean 
surface,  it  produces  the  great  equatorial  water-cur- 
rent which  is  the  chief,  though  not  the  only,  cause  of 
all  the  great  movements  of  oceanic  waters.     The 
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cause  of  this  equatorial  wind-belt  is  probably  the 
lagging-back  of  the  loosely  cohering  and  adhering 
atmosphere  oyer  the  equatorial  region,  which  has  a 
maximum  motion  of  rotation  from  west  to  east  of 
about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  equatorial 
wind-current  has  a  motion  westward  of  from  five  to 
ten  miles  an  hour,  but  this  is  only  relative  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  since  it  has  an  absolute  movement 
eastward  with  the  earth  of  perhaps  900  to  993  miles 
an  hour. 

The  lagging- back  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
tropical  regions  may  be  altog^ether  due  to  its  inertia, 
or  it  may  be  in  part  the  effect  of  friction  with  that 
real  but  intangible  medium  which  fills  the  interstel- 
lar spaces,  —  the  luminiferous  ether.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  the  equatorial  wind-current  may  be,  its 
importance  in  the  physics  of  the  globe  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. Among  the  other  phenomena  with  which 
it  may  be  credited  are  the  red  sunsets  which  are  now 
generally  believed  —  as  stated  by  the  editor  of  your 
astronomical  column  —  to  be  due  to  the  projection  into 
this  equatorial  current  of  an  immense  volume  of  vol- 
canic dust  from  Krakatoa,  which  has  not  only  floated 
many  times  around  the  earth,  but  has  been  widely 
diffused  north  and  south  of  the  equator  by  the  high 
upper  currents  of  air  that  flow,  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles,  and  constitute  the  other  great 
factors  in  atmospheric  circulation.  Along  the  ther- 
mal equator  the  heated  air  is  constantly  rising,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  cooler  and  denser  air  flowing 
along  the  surface  from  the  north  and  south.  This, 
coming  from  regions  where  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  much  less  than  at  the  equator,  reaches 
the  torrid  zone  with  a  strong  relative  motion  toward 
the  west,  —  going  slower  than  the  earth,  —  and 
giving  us  the  south-east  trades  of  the  southern  side 
of  the  equator,  and  the  north-east  of  the  northern. 
The  constant  upward  tendency  of  the  air  along  the 
heated  zone  would  retard  the  descent  of  the  dust, 
and  favor  its  suspension  in  the  heaped  -up  mass  of  air 
which  flows  northward  and  southward  from  the 
equator.  This  air,  which  has  an  absolute  eastward 
movement  with  the  earth  of  perhaps  990  miles  per 
hour,  soon  reaches  a  zone  where  the  earth^s  move- 
ment is  less  than  this,  and  where,  with  reference  to 
the  surface,  the  movement  is  toward  the  north-east 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  south-east  in  the 
southern.  This,  as  is  known  to  many,  but  perhaps 
not  to  all,  of  your  readers,  gives  us  the  general  drift 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  United  States. 

By  the  northward  and  southward  flow  of  the 
tropical  and  dust-bearing  air,  that  dust  may  be  dif- 
fused over  most  of  the  earth^s  surface  before  it 
settles.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

New  Fork,  Dec.  «8. 


Congenital  deaf-mutism. 

The  chief  requisite  to  racial  experiments  is  isola- 
tion. A  race  of  men  is  a  breed,  a  stock,  a  strain  that 
has  been  isolated  long  enough  to  fix  by  inheritance  a 
number  of  characteristics.  This  isolation  may  be 
either  geographical  or  social.  Where  caste  prevails 
and  marriage  is  confined  to  groups,  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  group  will  be  fixed  and  perpetuated. 
This  is  social  isolation,  and  the  result  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  race.  At  the  time  when  there  were  fewer  people 
on  the  earth,  and  when  the  allurements  to  commerce 
and  the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  so  numerous, 
the  present  races  of  the  world  were  fixed. 


Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  has  on  several  occasions 
lately  called  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  race  of 
deaf-mutes  by  caste  ii^olation  and  intermarriage.  A 
very  interesting  example  of  reaching  a  race  of  deaf- 
mutes  by  geographical  isolation  has  just  come  to  my 
notice. 

Lieut.  H.  T.  AUen,  U.S.A.,  lately  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  Alaska,  writes  me  as  follows :  — 

*'  On  two  tributaries  of  the  Kookuk  River.  Konoo- 
tenah  and  Nohoolchintnah,  both  emptying  from  the 
south,  and  about  seventy-five  miles  between  mouths, 
were  two  villages  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
respective  confiuences.  the  upper  village  66\40'  north , 
150  .50'  west.  One  village  contained  six  males,  the 
other  five ;  and,  of  these  eleven,  four  were  deaf- 
mutes.  There  was  a  woman  who  could  speak  fairly 
intelligently  to  her  people,  but  could  not  hear.  There 
was  also  a  boy  who  was  a  deaf- mute.  The  natives 
said  that  the  mutes  had  never  been  able  to  speak  or 
hear,  and  the  sounds  emitted  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  articulations  of  their  relatives.  I  can  ac- 
count for  the  foregoing  facts  onlv  by  continued  inter- 
marriage, which  is  necessitated  by  their  isolation. 
Above  the  upper  village  there  are  no  tribes  on  the 
Koukuk  River,  none  between  the  Nohoolchintnah 
and  Konootenah,  and  none  for  many  miles  below  the 
latter  river.  The  men  from  these  villages  trade  at 
the  station  on  the  Yukon  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanan4h.  They  claim  to  be  Kleekots,  but  can 
readily  converse  with  the  natives  of  the  Yukon  from 
St.  Yukon  to  Nulato."  O.  T.  Mason. 


The  English  sparrow. 

Two  years  ago  I  published  the  fact  in  the  Ameri- 
can naturalist  (September,  1883,  p.  925),  of  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  having  practically  driven  all  the  native 
birds  out  of  the  beautiful  parks  of  New  Orleans, 
when,  even  so  long  ago  as  that,  this  bird  was  to  be 
found  there  in  numbers.  I  distinctly  recollect  hav- 
ing seen  them  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  in  1877 ;  so 
that  I  think  this  pest  has  spread  more  rapidly  than 
some  of  the  correspondents  of  Science  are  perhaps 
aware.  Of  course,  the  most  important  point  at  issue 
now,  is  to  devise  means  for  so  reducing  their  num- 
bers as  to  render  them  harmless  in  the  future,  or 
better  still,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  them  entirely. 

The  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Tarr  {Sci- 
ence, No.  149)  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  I 
would  suggest  a  far  more  efficient  weapon  than  the 
shot-gun,  for  use  in  the  city  parks,  recommended  by 
him.  I  refer  to  the  collecting  cane  now  in  use  by 
many  ornithologists  in  this  country,  with  the  seven- 
chambered  pistol  attachment.  I  have  an  excellent 
one  by  me  now,  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution, and  I  will  guarantee  that  I  could  kill  850 
English  sparrows  with  it  in  one  day  in  New  York 
City,  and  keep  it  up  for  every  day  in  the  year,  or 
until  their  decreasing  numbers  reduced  the  average. 
It  possesses  several  highly  important  recommenda- 
tions over  the  shot-gun  :  it  makes  scarcely  any  noise ; 
the  ammunition  is  cheap  ;  no  danger  is  run  of  injur- 
ing persons  in  a  crowded  city;  and  it  would  attract  far 
less  attention.  This  weapon  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  proved  themselves  experts  in  its 
use,  or  any  city  pohce  force.  Other  persons  might 
also  be  licensed  to  use  it,  who  were  willing  to  prac- 
tise exterminating  the  birds  for  a  reward. 

R.  W.  Shufbldt. 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  Dec.  18. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GEOMETRY, 

We  have  a  pernicious  habit  in  this  country  of 
supix)6ing,  that,  because  in  a  republic  all  men  are 
bom  equal  as  to  their  rights,  they  are  also  bom 
equal  as  to  their  abilities.  We  have  a  different 
theory  in  regard  to  horses :  we  know  that  a  race- 
horse is  altogether  different  from  a  dray-horse, 
and  we  give  him  a  totally  different  kind  of  life 
from  the  beginning.  We  have  no  trouble  in  recog- 
nizing him  :  we  simply  inquire  who  were  his  an- 
cestors, and  our  expectation  as  to  his  qualities  is 
carefully  based  upon  the  answer  to  that  question. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  plan  if  the  yoimg  of 
the  human  species  were  divided  into  two  groups  at 
an  early  age,  —  one  large  and  one  small ;  one  com- 
posed of  those  of  whom  nothing  more  than  plain 
living  is  expected,  and  tlie  other  composed  of  the 
race-horses,  of  those  whose  ancestors,  or  whose 
chance  endowments,  give  reason  to  hope  that  they 
may  give  some  aid  to  learning  or  to  culture. 

There  is.  at  all  events,  no  reason  why  all  young 
people  should  be  taught  geometry  in  the  same 
way.  For  most  children,  a  form  of  reasoning  so 
abstract  is  not  only  repulsive,  but  very  nearly  im- 
ix)88ible  of  comprehension.  A  little  may  be  done 
for  them  (or  for  their  descendants)  by  giving  them 
a  small  dose  of  geometry,  made  as  plain  and  easy 
and  direct  as  it  can  be  made;  but  they  do  not  need 
to  know  every  thing  that  can  be  done  witli  the 
straight  line  and  circle.  Life  is  sliort,  and  the 
whole  content  of  geometry  as  known  to  Euclid 
is  long.  For  most  children  in  schools,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  reasoning,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principal  results,  are  all  that  is 
desirable.  For  such,  a  geometry  like  Wentworth's 
serves  a  very  good  purpose. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  kind  of  geometry  a  per- 
son is  taught  should  depend  upon  his  geographical 
position  near  this  or  that  kind  of  a  school.  Any 
one  whose  destiny  is  to  do  difficult  thinking  in 
after-life  should  have  a  different  kind  of  early 
training:  he  should  dweU  long  among  the  geo- 
metrical concepts,  should  become  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  bare  and  rigid  form  of  reasoning, 
and  should  have  the  results  as  familiar  as  his 
mother-tongue.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  him  if  he  is 
made  to  run  over  the  subject  with  imcouth  haste. 
Students  of  this  kind  will  find  their  natural  guide 


in  such  a  text-book  as  Newcomb's  or  Halsted's.' 
In  neither  is  it  the  aim  to  give  the  most  rapid  and 
cursory  system  possible.  Both  are  written  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  modem  idea  that  the  geome- 
try of  this  world  is  not  the  only  possible  geometry, 
and  that  it  is  mere  matter  of  accident  that  two 
parallel  lines  do  not  approach  each  other,  and  that 
two  straight  lines  do  not  enclose  a  space.  Both 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  syllabus  of  the 
English  association  for  the  improvement  of  geo- 
metrical teaching.  The  idea  of  figure  is  shorn  of 
its  material  content,  and  limited  to  its  bounding 
lines  or  surfaces.  The  sum  of  two  right  angles  is 
not  regarded  as  a  purely  imaginary  idea  with  no 
realit>'  corresponding  to  it,  but  the  *  straight  angle ' 
is  allowed  to  play  its  natural  part.  In  Professor 
Newcomb's  book,»ms  favorite  idea  is  carried  out 
of  leading  up  to  new  and  strange  conceptions  by 
very  slow  and  gradual  steps  :  Mr.  Halsted's  is  in- 
tended for  boys '  of  much  more  highly  developed 
minds.  There  are  no  concessions  to  youthful 
weakness.  It  is  also  intended  for  boys  of  well- 
developed  taste  in  the  art  of  book-making.  It 
presents  a  splendor  of  paper  and  of  margin  which 
is  far  removed  from  the  republican  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  geometrical  con- 
cepts came  down  from  heaven,  but  that  the  chief 
end  of  geometry  was  to  measure  the  earth.  We 
admit  now  that  the  concepts  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  earth  and  earthy;  but  we  have 
given  an  enormous  development  to  the  geometry 
of  pure  position,  and  have  made  it  as  remote  from 
all  ix)68ibility  of  application  as  the  theory  of  num- 
bers itself.  It  is  in  consonance  with  this  develop- 
ment that  in  both  these  books  measurement  is 
given  somewhat  the  position  of  an  appendix  to  the 
subject,  instead  of  being  made  to  appear  as  the  end 
towards  which  all  the  propositions  lead  up. 

Mr.  Halsted  does  an  excellent  thing  in  giving  an 
introductory  chapter  on  logic.  When  pure  reason- 
ing is  about  to  become  the  student's  daily  occupa- 
tion for  many  months,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  give  him  a 
general  view  of  the  processes  involved  at  the  start.  It 

»  The  elements  of  geometry.  By  Qborob  Bbucb  Hal- 
sted.   New  York,  Wiley,  1886.    8°. 

3  As  a  synonyme  for  *  student  of  geometry,*  one  should, 
however,  say  girl  with  the  understanding  that  boys  are  to 
be  included.  Geometry  is  chiefly  studied  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the  high-school  graduates  number  three  girls 
to  every  boy.  If  geometry  is  as  good  a  speciiio  against  bad 
reasoning  as  is  commonly  supposed,  logicalness  will  soon 
become  a  feminine  instead  of  a  masculine  characteristic. 
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is  very  curiouB  to  find  a  compendium  of  logic  with 
the  syllogism  left  out.  Hamlet  is  even  less  neces- 
sary to  his  play  than  the  syllogism  to  logic.  It  is 
true,  however,  tliat  the  syllogism  is  an  easy  matter 
compared  vdtYi  inversion  and  contra-position. 
There  is  hardly  a  boy  who  is  not  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  when  he  has  proved  that  an  isosceles 
triangle  has  two  equal  angles,  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  tliat  a  triangle  liaving  two  equal  angles  is 
isosceles.  As  De  Morgan  has  pointed  out,  Euclid 
himself  was  apparently  not  aware  that  it  follows 
every  time  from  A  implies  B  that  non-B  implies 
non-A, 

In  regard  to  'his  rule  of  inversion,'  when 
three  or  more  propositions  are  involved,  Mr. 
Halsted  has  fallen  into  a  slight  inaccuracy.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  term  *  contradictory  *  is  to  be 
applied  to  three  terms  at  all,  it  should  be  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  two  terms;  the 
three  terms  should  together  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  they  should  not  overlap.  The  word  is  a  bad 
one  for  this  purpose,  however,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  keep  the  two  properties  —  that  of  being  exhaus- 
tive and  that  of  being  incompatible  —  distinct. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  redundancy  in 
the  rule  as  given  by  Mr.  Halsted.  From  the  tliree 
propositions,' 

X  implies  x. 
Y  implies  y, 
Z  implies  z, 

it  may  be  inferred  that 

X  implies  X, 

y  implies  Y, 

z  implies  Z, 
provided  that  the  subjects  cover  the  whole  field ,  and 
the  predicates  are  incompatible.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  subjects  should  be  known  to  be  in- 
compatible, though  it  follows  from  the  premises 
given  that  they  are  so,  but  also  that  the  predicates 
are  exhaustive.     From  the  first  two  w^e  have 

X  Y  implies  x  y ; 
and,  since  there  is  no  x  y,  there  cannot  be  any  X  Y 
either. 

It  is  very  well  worth  while  to  have  formulated 
the  reasoning  involved,  instead  of  going  through 
all  the  separate  steps  every  time  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  as  the  usual  books  on  geometry  do. 

The  conclusion  does  not  follow  if  it  is  given 
that  the  subjects  are  incompatible,  and  tliat  the 
predicates  together  fill  the  universe.  The  nature 
of  the  argument  is  most  clearly  seen  in  space. 
Lange  believes  that  the  logical  laws  of  thought  are 
derived  from  space-conceptions.  Suppose  there  is 
a  table  painted  in  various  colors,  but  so  that 

the  red  is  all  in  the  violet, 
the  yellow  is  all  in  the  blue, 
and  the  orange  is  all  in  the  green ; 

'  The  letters  stand  for  either  terms  or  propositions. 


and  suppose,  also,  that  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
orange  together  cover  the  whole  table,  and  that 
the  violet,  the  blue,  and  the  green  do  not  overlap : 
it  follows  that 

red = violet, 

yellow = blue, 

orange=green. 
To  show  how  a  somewliat  complicatiMl  argument 
can  Im*  simplified  by  having  this  ty^K?  of  reason- 
ing at  command,  we  add  a  real  illustration  from 
algebra.  In  Descartes*  method  of  solution  of  the 
biquadratic  equation,  the  following  relations  are 
seen  to  hold  between  its  roots  and  those  of  the 
auxiliary  cubic :  — 

Roots  of  the  Roots  of  the 

biquadratic,  cubic. 

All  real  implies  \  ^  }^  "^^ 

^         \  i)ositive. 

Two  real  (une<iual)        implies  \  P^®  Positive. 

^        *      '  f  two  imaginary. 

Two  real  (e.,ual)  implies  \  ^^  f«*t'7.'  »*'« 

^    *      '  /  equal  negative. 

All  ;«,«,«-«o»«.  ,'«»«.i.*^.  ^  One  positive,  two 

All  imagmary  implies  y  ^^^^  negative. 

But  the  division  on  the  left  is  exhaustive,  and  the 
classes  on  the  right  are  mutually  exclusive :  hence, 
by  a  purely  logical  tour  de  force ,  these  propositions 
can  all  be  inverted,  and  the  desired  inferences 
from  the  roots  of  the  cubic  to  the  roots  of  the 
biquadratic  can  be  obtained  at  once. 

Mr.  Halsted*s  reviewers  have  pointed  out  before 
that  he  is  deficient  in  a  certain  natural  and 
becoming  modesty.  *  Two  formative  years' of  his 
life  is  too  high-sounding  a  phrase  to  be  applied  to 
any  but  a  very  great  mathematician,  like  Professor 
Cayley,  for  instance. 


CEREBRAL  EXCITABIUTY  AFTER  DEATH, 

The  problems  of  brain  physiology  are  so  com- 
plex, and  our  means  of  studying  them,  especially 
in  the  human  subject,  so  insufiicient,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  rather  out-of-the-way 
and  venturesome  experiments  are  sometimes 
imdei*taken  by  the  anxious  physiologist ;  as,  wit- 
ness the  actual  stimulation  of  the  exposed  brain 
in  a  patient  whose  death  seemed  certain.  Such 
an  experiment  is  not  apt  to  be  repeated  :  and  a  few 
French  physicians  have  now  wisely  set  to  work 
to  study  the  results  of  stimulating  the  cerebrum, 
exciting  the  sense-organs,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
body  to  a  vigorous  examination  in  the  case  of 
criminals  who  have  suffered  death  by  decapitation. ' 
Such  investigations  are  not  new ;  but  the  results 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  either  entirely  negative,  or 
brought  out  only  a  few  rather  obvious  facts.  In 
the  experiments  about  to  be  described,  the  methods 
1  Revtte  acUnOfique^  Nov.  88.    By  J.  Y.  Labobdk. 
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of  experimentation  have  been  much  improved, 
mainly  by  keeping  up  the  spark  of  life,  artifi- 
cially, for  a  much  longer  time  than  was  ever  before 
accomplished. 

A  dog  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  a  trans- 
fusion of  blood  from  its  carotid  artery  to  one  of 
the  carotids  of  the  head  of  the  decapitated  crim- 
inal could  be  promptly  made,  and  thus  a  supply 
of  living  blood  be  made  to  flow  through  the  life- 
less head,  and  thereby  preserve  the  excitability 
of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Into  the  other  carotid 
(the  right)  of  the  head  defibrinated  blood  at  a 
suitable  temi)erature  could  be  injected.  The 
head  was  received  seven  minutes  after  decapita- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  finding  the  carotids  in 
the  soft  tissues,  which  had  become  sadly  disfig- 
ured by  the  decapitation,  caused  a  loss  of  ten 
minutes.  A  small  opening  in  the  cranium  was 
then  made,  so  as  to  insert  a  pair  of  electrodes  on 
the  frontal  parietal  region  of  the  left  side,  —  the 
presumable  motor  centre  for  the  facial  muscles. 
At  about  twenty  minutes  after  decapitation 
the  double  transfusion  of  blood  was  begun.  The 
result  was  striking  :  a  bright  color  returned  to  the 
face,  which  also  assumed  a  natural  expression. 
The  effect  was  most  marked  on  the  left  side, 
which  received  its  blood-supply  direct  from  the 
dog.  The  electrodes  were  inserted,  but  no  result 
followed.  Thinking  this  might  be  due  to  a  stim- 
ulation of  the  wrong  spot,  they  made  another 
opening  in  the  skull,  and  again  stimulated  the 
brain.  This  was  followed  by  a  regular  and  marked 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  face,  involving  the  orbicular  and  the  super- 
ciliary muscles,  together  with  a  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw,  causing  a  strong  chattering  of  the 
teeth.  This  effect  could  be  repeated  at  will  up 
to  the  40th  minute  after  decapitation,  and,  by 
increasing  the  current  used  in  stimulation,  to  the 
49th  minute.  After  this  no  movement  followed 
the  application  of  the  electrodes,  although  the 
facial  muscles  could  be  made  to  contract  by 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles.  The  failure 
of  the  first  stimulation  was  afterwards  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  unusual  length  of  the  head,  thus 
causing  an  error  of  a  few  millimetres  in  the 
localization.  At  first  the  pupil  could  be  made 
to  dilate  and  contract  by  the  approach  or  with- 
drawal of  a  strong  light,  —  a  fact  frequently  ob- 
served in  previous  cases.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
case  are  the  great  length  of  time  for  which  the 
excitability  remained,  and  the  means  employed 
for  preserving  this  excitability,  namely,  the  trans- 
fusion of  living  blood. 

An  opportunity  of  verifying  these  results  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  subsequent  case,  but  the  results 
of  cortical  stimulation  were  negative.     The  ex- 


planation was  offered,  that  the  individual  had 
furiously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  officers  to 
put  his  body  in  x)08ition  for  decapitation,  and  that 
the  resultant  neuro-muscular  excitability  prevented 
the  orderly  action  of  the  electrical  stimulation. 
However,  a  few  new  results  were  obtained.  In 
the  first  place,  the  patellar  or  knee  refiex,  obtained 
by  striking  the  tendon,  was  distinctly  observed  on 
the  body.  The  contraction  was  perfectly  normal. 
Another  remarkable  result  was  this  :  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  medulla  was  stimulated  in  hopes  of 
exciting  the  nucleus  of  the  hyx)Oglossal  nerve. 
Tlie  attempt  was  successful,  and  movements  of 
the  tongue  such  as  follow  direct  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  were  distinctly  observed. 

Physiologists  have  not  been  very  sanguine  of 
results  from  this  method  of  research  ;  but  it  seems 
that  its  importance  has  been  rather  underestimated. 
It  will  never  be  available  for  original  investiga- 
tions ;  but  it  will  serve  as  a  means  of  verifying 
results  otherwise  obtained,  and  makes  the  infer- 
ence from  the  facts  with  regard  to  animals  to 
similar  conditions  in  man  more  reliable. 

PARASITISM  AMONG  MARINE  ANIMALS, 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  well-defended 
marine  animals  are  either  brilliantly  colored  or 
otherwise  attractive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sea- 
anemone,  jellj-fish,  and  tropical  shells  and  crabs. 
Those  with  little  or  no  defence  are  generally 
inconspicuous,  or  resemble  surrounding  objects. 
This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  by 
being  inconspicuous  they  easily  escape  the  notice 
of  their  enemies.  Brilliant,  well-defended  animals 
have  little  fear  of  enemies,  and  by  their  bright 
colors  attract  curious  animals  within  reach  of 
their  deadly  powers. 

Many  a  fish  in  the  sea  instinctively  avoids  the 
deadly  power  hidden  behind  the  brilliantly  phos- 
phorescent jelly-fishes.  This  protective  light  has 
saved  the  jelly-fish  much  trouble,  and  is  a  great 
aid  to  it  in  its  struggle  for  existence  among  the 
multitudes  of  surface  animals.  Through  some 
curious  freak  in  evolution,  an  entirely  inoffensive 
cluster  of  animals,  devoid  of  any  protective  power, 
has  gained  the  use  of  this  phosphorescent  light, 
and,  by  imitating  the  dangerous  jelly-fishes  in  this 
respect,  sails  about  the  surface,  inspiring  terror 
among  surface  animals  that  could  easily  devour 
them.  This  cluster  of  animals  is  Pyroeoma.  In 
the  clusters  of  floating  seaweed  in  the  Qulf 
Stream  there  are  vast  numbers  of  tiny  fishes 
attired  in  the  color  of  the  floating  weed,  and  that 
certainly  gain  protection  thereby. 

The  lump-fish  has  a  sucker  on  its  body  by 
which  it  can  attach  itself  to  some  fish  of  a  similar 
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color,  and  go  freely  about,  entirely  free  from  dan- 
ger. This  is,  no  doubt,  one  way  in  which  para- 
sitism originated.  At  first  an  animal  attached 
itself,  for  protection,  to  another  having  the  same 
color ;  the  next  step  was  to  burrow  into  the  ani- 
mal, and  extract  juices.  Tliere  is  a  very  curious 
fish  that  burrows  in  the  side  of  another,  leaving 
only  a  small  opening  out  of  which  it  can  project 
its  head  and  take  food.  Beyond  this  it  does  no  harm 
to  the  fish.  A  curious  case  of  parasitism  is  noticed 
in  Penella,  a  copepod  which  burrows  into  the  side 
of  a  sword-fish,  and  has  upon  its  external  stem  a 
number  of  a  peculiar  species  of  barnacle,  which  in 
its  turn  has  become  parasitic. 

The  sting  of  the  jelly-fish  is  deadly  to  nearly 
every  animal  of  limited  size  ;  yet  there  is  a  small 
fish  that  habitually  lives  beneath  the  bell  of  the 
jelly-fish,  in  the  midst  of  flying  lasso-cells,  without 
being  injured.  It  manages  to  pick  up  a  very  good 
living  from  the  crumbs  left  by  the  jelly-fish. 
What  benefit  it  is  to  its  host  is  bard  to  understand  ; 
but  it  is  usually  true,  in  such  cases,  that  some 
service  is  returned.  The  habit  of  eating  at  the 
same  table,  or  commensalism,  is  seen  in  many 
cases,  that  of  the  oyster-crab  being  a  very  good 
example.  This  crab  lives  within  the  oyster 
without  offering  harm,  although  it  could  easily 
destroy  the  oyster ;  but  it  is  satisfied  with  what  it 
gets,  and  leaves  its  friend  alone.  That  such  deadly 
powers  as  those  possessed  by  jelly-fishes  should 
have  no  effect,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  is 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  the  power  of  resisting 
digestive  fluids.  In  the  stomach  of  a  deep-sea 
sea-anemone  a  brightly-colored  annelid  is  often 
found,  in  the  digestive  cavity.  Whenever  the 
anemone  catches  a  fish,  the  annelid  shares  the 
meal  without  any  injury  to  the  anemone.  Unlike 
intestinal  worms,  they  are  never  numerous  enough 
to  be  of  any  injury  to  their  host. 

This  habit  of  one  animal  being  dependent  upon 
another  for  its  existence  receives  a  curious  develop- 
ment in  the  case  of  deep-sea  hermit-crabs  and  the 
sandy  sea-anemones,  of  which  Epizoanthus  is  an 
example.  After  the  free-swimming  stage,  the 
anemone  settles  down  upon  the  back  of  a  shell 
inhabited  by  a  hermit-crab,  and  begins  to  grow 
around  the  shell  until  it  has  entirely  surrounded 
it,  leaving  only  the  entrance  clear.  The  shell  is 
eventually  absorbed  ;  and  as  the  hermit  grows,  the 
anemone  grows  to  accommodate  him,  so  that  he 
does  not  have  to  seek  after  a  new  shell.  Thus  the 
hermit  is  furnished  with  an  accommodating,  com- 
fortable, and  transportable  house  ;  but,  in  return, 
the  hermit  transports  the  sea-anemone  from  place 
to  place,  and  keeps  it  upright.  This  is  a  curious 
case  of  division  of  labor  among  the  lower  animals. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  the  study  of  the  effects 


of  hereditary  instinct  and  evolutionary  changes, 
as  exhibited  in  the  cases  mentioned.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  best  field  for  the  evolutionist 
lay  among  the  most  degenerate  types  of  an  order, 
viz.,  parasites;  for  in  their  embryonic  changes 
they  pass  through  the  higher  stages  of  the  past  on 
their  way  to  their  present  degeneration. 

Ralph  S.  Tarr. 


A    TRIP   TO   THE  ALTAI  MOUNT AiyS, 

We  left  Semipalatinsk  on  Saturday,  July  18, 
for  a  trip  of  about  1,000  versts,  or  700  miles,  into 
the  wild  mountainous  region  of  the  Altai.  If  you 
will  draw  a  line  on  the  map  from  the  city  of 
Tomsk,  in  a  south  by  east  direction,  600  miles  or 
more,  until  it  strikes  the  Chinese  frontier,  you  will 
reach  the  region  which  I  hoped  to  explore.  Tlie 
German  travellers,  Finsch  and  Brehm,  went  to 
the  edge  of  it  in  1876,  but  the  high  ])eaks  lying 
farther  to  the  eastward  had  never  been  seen  by 
any  foreigner,  and  had  been  visited  by  very  few 
Russians.  As  far  as  the  Ck)68ack  outpost  known 
as  the  Altai  Station,  there  was  a  post -road. 
Beyond  that  point  I  expected  to  go  on  horseback. 
The  road  nms  from  Semipalatinsk  up  the  valley 
of  the  Irtish  as  far  as  the  town  of  Oostkameno- 
gorsk,  and  then  turns  away  into  the  moimtains, 
descending  again  to  the  Irtish  at  the  station  of 
Bookhtarma,  and  finally  leaving  it  altogether  at 
Bolshe-Narimskaya. 

For  200  verst«  after  leaving  Semipalatinsk,  the 
Irtish  is  bordered  by  a  great  rolling  step])e  of  dry, 
yellowish  grass.  Here  and  there,  where  this  steppe 
is  irrigated  by  small  streams  running  into  the 
Irtish,  it  supports  a  rich  vegetation  ;  the  little  val- 
leys being  filled  with  wild  roses,  hollyhocks, 
golden  rod,  wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  splendid  spikes,  five  or  six  feet  high,  of  dark 
ultramarine  fiowers  like  larkspur;  but  generally 
the  steppe  is  barren  and  sim-scorched.  At  Oost- 
Kamenogorsk  and  Oolbinsk  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  very  interesting  colonies  of  political 
exiles,  who  received  me  with  great  friendliness 
and  cordiality. 

Tlie  farther  we  went  up  the  Irtish,  the  hotter 
became  the  weather,  and  the  more  barren  the 
steppe,  until  it  was  easy  to  imagine  one's  self  in  an 
Arabian  or  a  North  African  desert.  The  thermom- 
eter ranged  day  after  day  from  90°  to  103°  F.  in 
the  shade ;  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating ;  every 
leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  had  been  absolutely  burned  dead  by 
the  fierce  sunshine ;  bleaching  bones  of  perished 
horses  lay  here  and  there  by  the  roadside  ;  great 
whirling  columns  of  sand,  100  to  150  feet  in  height, 
swept  slowly  and  majestically  across    the  sun- 
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scorched  plain ;  and  we  cxiuld  trace  the  progress  of 
a  single  Kirghie  horseman  tire  miles  away  bv  the 
cloud  of  dust  which  his  horse's  hoofs  raisetl  from 
the  Bteppe  I  suffered  constantly  and  intensely 
from  the  heat  and  thirst  and  liad  to  protect  my 
self  from  the  fierce  sunshine  bj  smithing  mv 
body  m  four  thickneesee  of  heavy  blanket  and 
putting  a  big  down  pillow  oter  mi  legs  \ou 
can  perhaps  uaagme  «hat  that  sunshine  nas 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  hold  my  bare 


nausea  and  fainting  (sunstroke  7),  and  who  advised 
me  not  to  travel  between  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  day 
was  cloudless  and  hot.  The  idea  of  having  a  sun- 
stroke in  Siberia,  and  the  suggestion  not  to  travel 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  seemed  to  me  so  pre- 
posterous that  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  half 
incredulouH  amusement.  Governor  Tseklinski,  the 
military  governor  at  Semipalatinsk,  subsequently 
told  me  that  he  liad  seen  the  thermometer  stand 


hand  in  it  without  pain,  and  that  wrapping  my 
body  in  four  thicknesses  of  heavy  blanketing  gave 
me  at  once  a  sensation  of  coolness.  Tolerably 
hmiliar  as  I  was  with  Siberia,  I  little  thought, when 
I  left  Tinmen,  that  I  should  find  in  it  a  North 
African  desert  with  whirhng  sand-columns,  and 
sunriiine  from  which  I  should  have  to  protect  my- 
self with  blankets.  I  almost  laughed  at  a  Russian 
officer  In  Omsk  who  told  me  that  the  heat  in  the 
valteyof  the  Irtish  was  often  so  intense  as  to  cause 


at  180°  F.  in  the  valley  of  the  Irtish,  with  a  sand- 
storm from  the  south,  and  that  breathing  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  simoom-like  wind  was  at- 
tended with  an  almost  insupportable  sense  of 
suffocation.  We  saw  nothing  so  bad  as  that ;  but 
at  the  station  of  Voroninskaya,  in  the  middle  of 
the  arid  desert  of  the  upper  Irtish,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  furious  sand-storm  from  the  south-west 
with  a  temperature  of  80"  F.  in  the  sliade  in  our 
tarantass.    The  sand  and  fine  hut  dust  were  cai- 
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ried  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  drifted  past 
us  in  dense,  suffocating  clouds,  hiding  every  thing 
from  sight,  and  making  it  ahnost  impossible  to 
see  or  breathe.  Althougli  we  were  riding  with 
the  storm,  and  not  against  it,  I  literally  gasped 
for  breath  for  more  than  two  hoius  ;  and,  when 
we  reached  the  station  of  Cherem-shanka,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  tell,  from  an  ins|iection  of  our 
faces,  whether  we  were  Kirghis  or  Americans,  — 
black  men  or  white.  Such  wind,  with  such  suffo- 
cating heat  and  blinding  dust,  I  never  in  my  life 
experienced  before. 

At  the  station  at  Mala-Krasnoyarskaya  we  left 
the  Irtish  to  the  right,  and  saw  it  no  more.  Late 
that  afternoon  we  reached  the  first  outlying  ridges 
of  the  great  moimtain-chain  of  the  Altai,  and 
began  the  long  gradual  climb  to  the  Cossack  out- 
post known  as  the  Altai  .Station.  Before  dark  on 
the  following  day  we  were  riding  through  cool, 
elevated  alpine  meadows,  where  the  fresh,  green 
grass  was  intermingled  with  blue-bells,  fragrant 
spirea,  gentians,  and  delicate  fringed  pinks,  and 
where  the  mountain-tops  over  our  heads  were 
white  a  thousand  feet  down  with  freshly  fallen 
snow.  The  cliange  from  the  torrid  African  desert 
of  the  Irtish  to  this  superb  Siberian  Switzerland 
was  so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
almost  bewildering.  At  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  the  scenery  would  have  seemed  to 
me  beautiful,  but,  after  2,000  versts  of  unbroken 
steppe,  it  made  upon  me  a  most  profound  impres- 
sion. 

We  reached  the  Altai  Station  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  cool  of  a  beautiful  calm  midsimamer  after- 
noon, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiastic 
delight  which  I  felt  as  I  rode  up  out  of  a  wooded 
valley,  fragrant  with  wild  flowers,  past  a  pictur- 
esque cluster  of  colored  Kirghis  tents,  across  two 
hundred  yards  of  smooth,  elevated  meadow,  into 
the  little  settlement  of  log-housefe,  and  then  looked 
about  me  at  the  mountains.  Never,  I  thought, 
had  I  seen  an  alpine  picture  which  could  for  a 
moment  stand  comparison  with  it.  It  was  unsur- 
passed in  my  experience,  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
unsurpassable.  I  have  seen  since  then  the  higher 
and  grander  peaks  farther  to  the  eastward,  known 
as  the  Bailkee,  where  the  Katoon  River  springs 
fully  grown  out  from  under  enormous  glaciers, 
and  rushes  away  in  a  furious  torrent  to  the  Obi, 
through  the  wildest  scenery  in  northern  Asia  ; 
but  I  still  think,  tliat  for  varied  beauty,  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  effectiveness,  the  mountain  land- 
scape which  opens  before  the  traveller's  eyes  as 
he  ascends  out  of  the  vaUey  to  the  Altai  Station 
is  unequalled. 

The  station  itself  is  a  mere  Cossack  outpost  of 
seventy  or  eighty  log-houses  standing  in  rows, 


with  wide  clean  streets  between,  and  with  a  quaint 
wooden  church  at  one  end.  In  front  of  every 
house  in  the  settlement  is  a  little  enclosure,  or 
front  yard,  filled  with  young  birches,  silver-leaf 
aspens,  and  fiowering  shrubs  ;  and  through  all  of 
these  yards,  down  each  side  of  every  street,  runs  a 
tinkling,  gurgling  stream  of  clear  cold  water  from 
the  melting  snows  on  the  mountains.  The  whole 
village,  therefore,  go  where  you  will,  is  fiUed  with 
the  murmur  of  falling  water ;  and  how  pleasant 
that  sound  is,  you  must  travel  for  a  month  in  the 
parched,  sun-scorched,  dust-smothered  vaUey  of 
the  Irtish  to  fully  understand. 

We  remained  at  the  Altai  Station  three  or  four 
days,  making  excursions  into  the  neighboring  moim- 
tains,  visiting  and  photographing  the  Kirghis,  and 
collecting  information  with  regard  to  the  region 
lying  farther  east  which  we  proposed  to  explore. 
On  Monday.  July  27,  we  started  for  a  journey  of 
about  dOO  versts  to  the  Katoonski  Alps,  or  *  BaO- 
kee,* —  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Russian  Altai.  Our 
trip  occupied  ten  days,  during  three  of  which  we 
lay  in  camp  storm-bound  in  the  Rakhmanofjaki 
valley,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  last 
sixty  versts  of  our  journey  were  made  with  great 
difficulty  and  some  peril,  our  route  lying  across 
tremendous  mountain-ridges,  and  deep  valleys 
with  almost  precipitous  sides,  into  w^hich  we 
descended  by  following  the  comse  of  foaming 
mountain-torrents,  or  clambering  down  ancient 
glacier  moraines,  over  great  masses  of  loose  broken 
rocks,  through  swamps,  jungles  of  bushes  and 
fallen  trees,  and  down  slopes  so  steep  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  throw  one's  body  far  enough 
back  to  keep  one's  balance  in  the  saddle ;  while 
one's  horse  was  half  the  time  sliding  on  all  four 
feet,  and  dislodging  stones,  which  rolled  and 
bounded  for  half  a  mile  downward  imtil  they 
were  dashed  to  pieces  over  tremendous  precipices. 
I  was  not  inexperienced  in  mountain  travel,  hav- 
ing ridden  on  horseback  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  and  crossed  three  times 
the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, that  during  our  descents  into  the  valleys  of 
Rakhmanofski,  the  Black  Berel,  the  White  Berel, 
and  the  Katoon,  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  for 
two  hours  at  a  time.  On  any  but  Kirghis  horses 
such  descents  would  liave  been  utterly  impossible. 
My  horse  fell  with  me  once,  but  I  was  not  hurt. 
The  region  through  which  we  passed  is  a  primeval 
wilderness  full  of  wild  game.  We  saw  marals  or 
Siberian  elks,  wolves,  wild  sheep,  abundant  fresh 
traces  of  bears,  chased  wild  goats  on  horseback, 
and  could  have  shot  hundreds  of  partridges, 
grouse,  ducks,  geese,  herons,  and  eagles.  The 
flora  of  the  lower  mountain  valleys  was  extremely 
rich,  varied,  and  luxuriant,  comprising  beautiful 
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wild  pansies,  —  purple,  yellow,  cream- white,  and 
vari^ated, — fringed  pinks,  spirea,  blue  gentians, 
wild  hollyhocks,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  alpine 
roses,  purple  Altai  lilies,  and  scores  of  flowers 
that  I  had  never  before  seen,  many  of  them, 
extremely  brilliant,  large,  and  showy.  Of  plants 
and  fruits,  — which  with  us  are  domesticated,  but 
which  in  the  Altai  grow  wild,  —  I  noticed  rhubarb, 
celery,  currants  (red  and  black),  goosebei-ries,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries  and  blackberries,  wild  cher- 
ries, crab-apples,  and  wild  apricots  or  peaches. 
Most  of  the  berries  were  ripe  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
wild  currants,  in  particular,  were  as  large  and 
abundant  as  in  an  American  garden.  The  scenery 
was  extremely  wild  and  grand,  surpassing  at 
times  any  thing  that  I  saw  in  the  Caucasus. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  1,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  last  great  ridge  or  watershed  which  separated 
us  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Katoonski  Alps. 
Sunday  morning  we  climbed  about  2,000  feet  to 
the  summit  of  the  last  ridge,  and  looked  over  into 
the  wild  valley  of  the  Katoon,  out  of  which  rise 
the  '  Katoonski  pillars,'  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Russian  Altai.  I  was  prepared  for  something 
grand  in  the  way  of  scenery,  because  I  had 
already  seen  those  peaks  two  or  three  times,  at 
distances  varying  from  25  to  30  miles;  but  the 
near  view  from  the  heights  above  the  Katoon 
so  far  surpassed  all  my  anticipations,  that  I  was 
simply  overawed.  It  was  not  beautiful,  it  was  not 
picturesque:  it  was  overwhelming  and  stupendous. 

The  deep,  narrow  valley  or  gorge  of  the  Katoon, 
which  lay  almost  under  our  feet,  was  somewhere 
between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  deep.  On  the  other 
side  of  it  rose  far  above  our  heads  the  wild, 
mighty  chain  of  the  Katoonski  Alps,  culminating 
just  opposite  us  in  two  tremendous  snowy  peaks, 
whose  height  I  estimated  at  15,000  feet.  Colonel 
Maiyfski,  the  governor  of  the  district,  has  since 
told  me  that  they  are  believed  to  be  not  less  than 
18,000  feet  in  height.  They  were  white  from  base 
to  sunmiit,  except  where  the  snow  was  broken  by 
great  black  precipices,  or  pierced  by  sharp,  rocky 
spines  and  crags.  Down  the  sides  of  these  peaks, 
from  vast  fields  of  niv^  above,  fell  enormous  gla- 
ciers, the  largest  of  them  descending  from  the 
high  saddle  between  the  twin  summits  in  a  con- 
tinaoas  ice-fall  of  at  least  4,000  feet.  The  glacier 
on  tiie  extreme  right  had  an  almost  perpendicular 
ioe-fall  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  the 
Racier  on  the  extreme  left  gave  birth  to  a  torrent 
which  tumbled  about  800  feet  with  a  hoarse  roar 
into  the  deep,  narrow  gorge.  The  latter  glacier 
was  longitudinally  subdivided  by  three  moraines, 
which  looked,  from  our  point  of  view,  like  long, 
nanow-ehaped  dumps  of  furnace-slag  or  fine  coal- 
dnrt,  but  which,  when  I  afterward  climbed  up  on 


them,  I  found  to  be  composed  of  black  rocks  from 
the  size  of  my  head  to  the  size  of  a  house,  extend- 
ing four  or  five  miles,  with  a  width  of  800  feet, 
and  a  height  of  from  25  to  75  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  glacier.  The  extreme  summits 
of  the  two  highest  peaks  were  more  than  half 
the  time  hidden  in  clouds ;  but  that  rather  added 
to,  than  detracted  from,  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  by  giving  mystery  to  the  origin  of  the 
enormous  glaciers,  which  at  such  times  seemed  to 
the  imagination  to  be  tumbling  down  from  im- 
known  heights  in  the  sky  through  masses  of  roll- 
ing vapor.  All  the  time  there  came  up  to  us  from 
the  depths  of  the  gorge  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  water- 
fall, which  seemed  now  and  then  to  be  almost  lost 
in  the  deeper  thimder  which  came  from  the  great 
glaciers,  as  masses  of  ice  gave  way  and  settled  into 
new  positions  in  the  ice-falls.  This  thiuidering 
of  the  glaciers  continues  for  nearly  a  minute  at 
a  time,  varying  in  intensity,  and  resembling  occa- 
sionally the  sound  of  a  distant  but  heavy  and  rapid 
cannonade.  No  movement  of  the  ice  in  the  falls 
was  perceptible  to  the  eyes  from  the  point  at  which 
we  stood  ;  but  the  sullen,  rumbling  thunder  was 
evidence  enough  of  the  mighty  force  of  the  agen- 
cies which  were  at  work  before  us. 

After  looking  at  the  moimtains  for  half  an 
hour,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  valley  of  the 
Katoon  beneath  us,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get  down  into  it, 
and  reach  the  foot  of  the  main  glacier  which  gives 
birth  to  the  Katoon  River.  Although  the  descent 
did  look  both  difiicult  and  dangerous,  I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable. 
While  we  were  discussing  the  question,  our  guide 
was  making  a  bold  and  practical  attempt  to  solve 
it.  We  could  no  longer  see  him  from  where  we 
stood ;  but  every  now  and  then  a  stone  or  small 
bowlder,  dislodged  by  his  horse's  feet,  would  leap 
into  sight  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us, 
and  go  crashing  down  the  mountain-side,  clearing 
two  hundred  feet  at  every  boimd,  and  finally 
dashing  itself  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  with  a  noise  like  a  distant  rattling  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  Oiu*  guide  was  evidently 
making  progress.  In  a  few  moments  he  came 
into  sight  on  a  bold  rocky  buttress  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  us,  and  shouted  cheerfully, 
*  Come  on  I  You  could  get  down  here  with  a 
telega'  (a  Russian  peasant's  cart).  Inasmuch  as 
one  could  hardly  look  down  there  without  getting 
dizzy,  this  was  a  rather  hyperbolical  statement  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

We  finally  reached  a  very  steep  but  grassy  slope, 
like  the  side  of  a  Titanic  embankment,  down  which 
we  zigzagged  with  great  discomfort,  but  without 
much  actual  danger,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Katoon 
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valley.  As  we  rode  up  the  Kor^e  toward  the  great 
peaks,  and  finally,  leavinji;  our  horses,  climbed  up 
on  the  principal  glacier,  I  saw  how  greatly,  from 
our  previous  elevated  }>o6ition,  I  had  underesti- 
mated distances,  heights,  and  magnitudes.  Tlie 
Katoon  River,  which  from  above  had  looked  like 
a  narrow,  dirty-white  ribbon,  tliat  a  child  could 
step  across,  proved  to  be  a  torrent  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide,  with  a  current  almost  deep  and  strong 
enough  to  sweep  away  a  horse  and  rider.  The 
main  glacier,  which  I  had  taken  to  be  about  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  proved  to  have  a  width  of  more 
than  lialf  a  mile ;  and  its  central  moraine,  which 
liad  looked  to  me  like  a  strip  of  black  sand  thirty 
feet  wide,  piled  up  in  form  to  a  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  like  a  long  furnace  dump,  proved  to  be 
an  enormous  mass  of  gigantic  rocks  three  to  four 
miles  long,  and  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
feet  wide,  piled  up  on  the  glacier  in  places  to 
heights  of  seventy-five  and  eighty  feet.  In  short, 
it  was  a  tremendous  glacier,  and  yet  it  was  only 
one  of  eleven  which  I  counted  from  tlie  summit 
of  the  ridge  between  the  Black  and  the  White 
Berel.  Seven  glaciers  descend  from  the  two  main 
peaks  alone. 

We  spent  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sketch- 
ing, taking  photographs,  and  climbing  about  the 
valley  and  the  glaciers,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
returned  to  our  camp  in  the  valley  of  the  White 
Berel. 

Monday  we  made  another  excursion  to  the  crest 
of  the  Katoonski  ridge,  and  succetnied  in  getting  a 
good  photograph  of  the  two  great  peaks  without  a 
cloud. 

We  retiinKHl  to  the  Altai  Station,  Wednesclay, 
Aug.  5,  and  two  days  later  started  back  for 
Oost-Kamenogorsk.  We  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm  in  the  mountains  between  Bookhtanna  and 
Alexandrofskaya ;  lost  oiu*  way ;  our  tarantass 
capsized  into  a  hole  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  in 
the  darkness;  and  we  lay  there  until  morning  in  a 
cold  rain,  without  shelter,  food,  or  fire.  Shortly 
after  daybreak  help  arrived  from  the  nearest  set- 
tlement; but  it  took  eight  horses  and  three  drivers, 
two  of  the  latter  mounted,  to  get  our  tarantass  to 
the  next  station.  Geo.  Kennan. 

CURREMTS  OF  THE  NORTH  SEA, 

The  79th  supplement  to  PetennanrCs  mitihei- 
lungen  is  by  Prof.  H.  Mohn,  director  of  the  mete- 
orological institute  in  Christiania,  on  *  Die  stro- 
mungen  des  europttischen  Nordmeeres.*  The  area 
thus  designated  lies  between  Norway,  Novaya 
Zemlia,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Scotland,  and  has 
been  examined  by  several  exploring  vessels,  espe- 
cially by  Norwegians ;  so  that  tolerably  full  data  as 


to  depth,  temperature,  and  salinity,  have  been  de- 
termined from  surface  to  bottom.     On  this  basis. 
Professor  Mohn  has  attempted  a  new  style  of  in- 
vestigation of  its  currents,  fed  on  the  south  by  the 
warm,  dense  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
north,  by  the  cold,  fresher  waters  from  the  polar 
seas.     His  method  is  much  like  that  which  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  atmoe- 
pheric  currents,  and  it  has  led  him  to  very  inter- 
esting conclusions.    Plrst,  the  density  is  examined, 
and  the  results  graphically  exhibited  on  ten  sec- 
tions.   Next  follow  a  series  of  detaOed  investigar 
tions,    summarized    in   six    maps,    showing,    1°, 
surface  isotherms ;  2*^,  contour  lines  as  determined 
by   hydrostatic  equilibrium,  the  North  Sea  thus 
appearing  five  centimetres  higher  than  the  ocean 
east  of  Iceland  ;  3^,  the  atmospheric  pressure  for 
the  year,  prevailingly  low  from  Iceland  towards 
the  North  Cape  ;  4°,  the  deformation  of  the  sur- 
face of  wind-formed  currents  by  the  deflective 
force  arising  from  the  earth's  rotation,  which  de- 
presses the  central  area  about  fifteen  decimetres 
below  the  marginal ;   5°,  the  same,  due  to  both 
gravitative  and  wind  currents ;  and,  6°,  the  sum- 
mation of  all  persistent  deforming  causes.     The 
currents  themselves,  as  thus  deduced,  are  shown 
in  a  larger  map ;  their  correspondence  with  what 
might  be  inferred  from  the  isotherms  establishes 
the  correctness  of  the  work.     Finally,  the  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  currents  at  depths  of  500, 
1,000,  and  1,500  fathoms,  are  discussed  and  graphi- 
cally illustrated  in  three  pairs  of  maps.     Taking 
this  with  an  earlier  monograph  (supplement  No. 
63)  by  the  same  author,  we  have  a  very  full  de- 
scription of  the  average  physical  conditions  of 
these  northern  waters.     The  methods  employed 
by  Mohn  may  some  day  be  well  applied  to  the 
American    Mediterranean    from    the    Windward 
Islands  aroimd  to  the  Bahamas. 

W.  M.  Davis. 


The  venerable  Professor  Vilanova  secured  the 
indorsement  of  the  International  geological  con- 
gress, at  its  ]ast  session,  to  the  project  of  a  poly- 
glot dictionary  of  definitions  and  technical  terms. 
He  himself  cannot  do  more  than  supply  the 
Spanish -French  part  of  such  a  work  ('  Ensayo  de 
diccionario  geografico-geologico,'  por  D.  Juan 
Vilanova).  but  he  hopes  others  will  take  up  and 
supplement  his  work,  until  a  cyclopaedia  of  the 
sciences  is  produced  in  which  any  man  can 
readily  find  exact  statements  of  the  facts  in  his 
own  language,  and  their  equivalents  in  all  other 
languages.  It  is  an  important  work,  and  the 
congress  and  all  geologists  will  doubtless  help 
him  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
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lished,   whether  they  speak  for  or  against  the 
methods  advocated. 


COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

That  addiction  to  the  use  of  opium  is  very 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  it  is  on  the  increase,  is  shown  by  a 
recently  published  brochure  of  Dr.  Meylert  (*  Notes 
on  the  opium  habit/  New  York,  Putnam);  and 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject, 
not  confined  to  the  medical  profession,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  this  pamphlet  has  now  reached 
its  fourth  edition,  and  that  other  treatises  more 
pretentious  have  recently  been    published,   and 
attained  a  circulation  more  or  less  extensive.     Dr. 
Meylert  attributes  many  deaths  of    patients  in 
hospitals   and  asylums,   and  of  soldiers  on  the 
march,  to  the  sudden  deprivation  of  opiimi  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  and  on  this, 
and  the  suffering  which  habitues  experience  in 
their  e£Ports  to  discontinue  at  once  the  use  of 
the  drug,  he  makes  his  plea  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  *  rack-and-thumbscrew '  treatment,  and  the 
adoption  in  its  place  of  more  humane  methods. 
The  basis  of  the  author's  method  of  cure  is,  that 
the  opium  habit    is    not    an    indulgence    to  be 
humored,  nor  a  vice  to  be  punished,  but  a  disease 
which  must  be  treated  as  other  diseases  are,  by 
appropriate  remedies.    Atropia,  which  has  become 
a  favorite  remedy  with  those  who  advertise  rapid 
cure,  does  not  stand  the  tests  of  experience.   Coca 
and  Avena  sativa  are  not  of  any  special  value. 
The  bromides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  quinine. 
Cannabis    indica,    strychnia,    hydrocyanic    acid, 
chloroform,  hyoscyamus,  and  phosphorus  are  the 
remedies  in  which  the  greatest  reliance  is  placed  ; 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  combinations  of  them, 
being  prescribed  according  to  the  special  indi- 
cation  in  each  case.     The  moral  treatment  is  not 
neglected  in  Dr.  Meylert's  plan,  and  the  necessity 
for  implicit  trust  and  reliance  in  the  physician 
by  the  patient  is  not  overlooked.     After  all,  *  the 
best  test  of  success  is  success ; '  and  whether  the 
methods    here    advocated    are  adapted  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  careful  and  patient  study  of    a    long  series 
of  cases.     We  shall  watch  with  interest  for  these 
resoItB,  which  should  as  soon  as  obtained  be  pub- 
No.  168.  — 1986. 


In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  American 
institute  of  mining  engineers,  Mr.  A.  E.  Lehman 
describes  some  of  the  methods  of  construction 
and  the  uses  of  topographic  models  or  relief- 
maps.  Their  use  for  educational  and  economic 
as  well  as  scientific  purposes  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, as  the  belief  in  the  importance  of  represent- 
ing quantitatively  the  vertical  element  of  topog- 
raphy gains  strength.  The  value  of  the  relief- 
map  for  all  purposes,  and  especially  for  educa- 
tional uses,  is  seriously  impaired  by  exaggeration 
of  the  vertical  scale.  This  shoukl  be  avoided 
whenever  possible,  and  in  other  cases  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  While  Mr.  Lehman 
advises  exaggeration,  the  appearance  of  his  model 
of  the  Cumberland  valley,  wherein  the  exaggera- 
tion is  four  and  five-sevenths,  is  a  strong  argument 
against  it.  An  even  stronger  argument  is  fur- 
nished in  the  form  of  an  ambitious  relief-map 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  King,  and 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lehman.  In  this  model  the 
vertical  scale  is  exaggerated  over  the  horizontal 
sixty-eight  and  a  half  times;  and  the  e£Pect, 
especially  in  an  abrupt  mountain  region,  can  be 
easily  imagined.  This  map  has  other  faults, 
which  will  probably  limit  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Another  notable  example  of  the  distortion 
produced  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  vertical  scale 
is  the  well-known  model  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  made  by  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic 
survey.  '  That  effective  models  can  be  made, 
even  of  extensive  areas,  without  exaggeration  of 
the  vertical  scale,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
relief -maps  in  the  national  museum. 

The  recent  meetino  of  the  society  of  natural- 
ists in  Boston  was  a  successful  one,  as  such  meet- 
ings go.  The  attendance  was  fair,  considering 
the  eccentric  position  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
the  papers  were  in  nearly  every  case  of  distinct 
value  and  interest.  But  in  spite  of  full  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions,  and  at  the  dinner  that  closed 
the  first  day  of  meeting,  there  was  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  among  the  members;  and  during 
the  sessions  the  silence  of  formality  settled  down 
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so  heavily,  that  nearly  all  conversatioiial  ques- 
tioning of  the  speakers  was  extinguished.  The 
more  experienced  in  such  occasions  maintained 
a  certain  amount  of  discussion  by  well-determined 
efforts  to  speak  as  often  as  possible ;  but  the 
greater  number  felt  the  difference  between  speak- 
ing and  talking,  and  said  nothing.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  increase  of  personal 
acquaintance,  and  the  pleasure  of  personal  con- 
versation, are  the  best  results  brought  about  by 
such  meetings,  we  believe  it  will  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  naturalists*  executive  committee  to 
make  definite  preparation  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends  at  Philadelphia  a  year  hence. 

We  hate  before  us  the  tenth  annual  report  of 
President  Gilman  to  the  trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university.  It  is  a  brief  but  eminently 
perspicuous  a^d  comprehensive  docimient.  It  is 
with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the  president  mar- 
shals in  the  appendices  of  his  report  the  swelling 
lists  of  professors,  associates,  lecturers,  instruct- 
ors, fellows,  and  graduates :  and  the  record  of 
the  work  done  during  the  year,  as  given  in  appen- 
dix D,  is  worthy  of  the  strong  force  of  workers. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  the  year  was 
the  delivery  of  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
No  man  living  has  made  to  physical  science  such 
valuable  contributions  as  Sir  William  ;  and  his 
visit  and  lectures,  therefore,  were  most  welcome. 
The  only  part  of  the  president's  report  which 
seems  to  call  for  particular  comment  is  what  he 
terms  *  the  group  system  of  undergraduate  stud- 
ies.' The  discussion  refers  particularly  to  the 
department  of  undergraduates  in  the  university. 
With  respect  to  them  the  president  speaks  as 
follows  :  **  In  place  of  a  single  curriculum,  and 
instead  of  no  curriculum,  several  parallel  curricula 
have  been  arranged,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
equally  honorable,  liberal,  and  difficult,  and 
which  therefore  lead  to  the  same  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  They  all  include  the  study 
of  (a)  language  and  literature,  (6)  mathematics 
and  other  exact  sciences,  (c)  historical  and  moral 
science ;  but  the  proportions  of  the  different 
studies  vary.  Seven  schedules  are  announced 
upon  the  register,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen 
by  every  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  proceed  to 
the  bachelors  degree.  Certain  studies  are  com- 
mon to  all  these  courses,  that  is  to  say,  must  be 
taken  up  by  every  undergraduate."    The  seven 


courses  of  study  are  enumerated  as  the  clas- 
sical, the  mathematical-phyBical,  the  ebemical- 
bicdogical,  the  physical-chemical,  the  Latin-math- 
ematical, the  histCHical  -  political,  and  modem 
languages.  No  one  can  que8d<m^  that,  assuming 
a  good  entrance  preparaticm,  any  one  of  theae 
seven  courses  may  be  made  the  medium  of  a 
solid  liberal  education.  This  arrangement  pre- 
sents a  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  elec- 
tive studies  for  college  undergraduates.  It  pre- 
sents to  the  young  student  several  lines  of  study, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  elected  and  pursued  to 
the  bachelor*s  degree.  It  reserves  for  the  univer- 
sity stage  of  studentship  the  more  free  sdection 
of  studies  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  ma- 
turer  judgment  of  those  who  have  reached  it. 


In  its  last  annxal  report,  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  natural  sciences  gives  a  statement 
of  its  growth  and  needs,  that,  it  is  hoped,  wiU 
receive  the  attention  it  merits.  There  is  urgent 
need  of  more  extensive  accommodations  for  the 
rapidly  growing  collections,  many  of  which,  such 
as  tlie  large  series  of  rocks  and  fossils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  geological  survey,  yet  remain  un- 
locked or  inaccessible.  The  present  resources  of 
the  society  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  demands  of  modem  science.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  contemplated  extension  of 
the  present  building  may  be  realized,  that  this, 
one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  most  honored  of 
our  scientific  societies,  may  keep  pace  with  the 
activity  elsewhere  displaved  in  American  science. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  further  weathering  and  decay  of  the 
obelisk,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  state 
that  Dr.  Stelzner  of  Freiburg  early  prophesied 
the  injurious  effects  of  our  climatic  agencies. 
In  his  report  upon  the  microscopical  characters 
of  the  rock,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Frazer  of  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  the  obelisk,  predicting, 
that,  were  no  preventive  means  adopted,  it  would 
crumble  within  a  few  years.  In  support  of  this 
prediction,  he  cited  the  experience  with  the  St, 
Petersburg  obelisk  and  the  press  comments  on 
the  one  in  London.  This  warning,  however, 
owing  to  the  objections  of  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander Gorringe,  did  not  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished report. 
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On  the  occasion  of  introducing  his  conrse  of 
lectures  at  tbe  Sorbonne,  M.  Ribot  reviewed  the 
history  and  aims  of  psjcholog;y.     England.  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  by 
institutinj;  collegiate  and  university  chairs  in  this 
department,  and  by  publishing  journals,  books,  and 
'      — 'Bearchea  devoted  to  it,  all  Bbow  an  increasing 
^tivity  in  thia  direction.     According  to  M.  Ribot, 
'      a  pBycbologist  is  a  naturalist :  his  subject  is  a 
'      port  of  biology,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  precisely  as 
scientific  and  as  exact  methods.    It  is  not  a  nieta- 
physicH  in  any  sense,  and  is  no  more  called  upon 
to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  sou]  than  physics 
to  lead  us  into  the  essence  of  matter.     It  is  not  a 
psychology  wilb  any  religious,  moral,  or  any  other 
tendency,  but  is  a  science  founded  on  objective 
facte,  true  for  all  men  alike.  There  a 


of 

IB 


of  psychology  :  there  is  one  |)Hychol<^y,  as  there 
IB  one  chemistry. 


This  pajchology,  however,  was  possible  only 
after  physiology  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  culture.  The  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  esi)ecially  of  the  brain,  ia  the  necessary  tmsis 
for  a  BcieutiHc  aludy  of  mind.  Psychology  also 
borrows  from  pathology,  because  nature  pre- 
paree  experimenlB  which  no  man  would  venture 
to  perform.  It  ones  a  debt  to  aathropolugy,  to 
the  social  sciences,  to  culture  and  history.  It  takes 
B  broad  point  of  view,  having  alrpady  adopted  the 
toetbodH  suggested  by  comparative  biology  and 
the  evolutionary  movement,  Tbe  field  is  already 
BO  broad  that  specialists  are  necessary,  although 
the  whole  development  is  not  fifty  years  old. 
M.  Ribot  has  given  expression  to  a  conviction 
which  is  now  everywhere  current,  and  which 
seems  destined  to  play  an  important  rule  in  the 
science  of  the  future,  in  thia  country  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 


GENERAL  ABBOTT'S  REPORT  O.V  THE 

FLOOD  ROCK  EXPLOSION. 

The  advance  sheets  of  General  Abbott's  report 

U>  the  chief  of  engineers  on  the  ■  Earth-wave  at 

I  deetruetion  of  Flood  Rock '  have  been  kindly 

I  ScieTUX,  and  form  tbe  basis  of  the  follow- 

B  to  tbe  destruction  of  the  rock  itself,  48,537 
B  of  dynamite  No,  1,  and  240,369  pounds  of 
I  rackarock.  equivalent  in  all  to  about  one  hundred 
d  fifty  tons  of  dynamite,  were  stowed  away  in 
E  the  galleries  within  the  rock,  and  simply  a  touch 


on  a  telegraphic  key  try  little  Miss  Jlary  Newton 
set  the  whole  mass  into  instant  explosion.  Pho- 
t^igraphs  taken  by  three  cameras,  all  exposed  be- 
fore tbe  mass  of  water  lifted  by  the  blast  had 
reached  its  greatest  height,  indicate  that  all  parte 
of  the  mine  were  tired  at  practii^ally  the  same  in- 
stant ;  and,  by  meims  of  electric  recording  appa- 
ratus, this  instant  waB  recorded  to  be  U"  18"  50«.2, 
eastern  standard  time.  It  shoiUd  have  been  at 
eleven  o'clock  precisely,  and  readers  of  Science  are 
aware  already  that  observations  of  the  earth-wave 
were  lost  at  several  stations  by  this  delay  of  nearly 
fourteen  minutes.  Concerning  this,  General  Ab- 
bott says  that  if  these  volunteer  oliservers  who 
have  criticised  the  delay  in  on  unfriendly  spirit 
had  known  how  seriously  it  endangered  tlie  suc- 
cess of  the  official  work  intrusted  to  him,  thej 
would  clouhtless  have  taken  a  more  charitable 
view  of  the  matter.  It  was  without  question  un- 
avoidable, and  is  much  regrettetl :  but,  if  a  similar 
opportunity  ever  occur  again  to  ma^e  earth-wave 
experiments  on  so  large  a  scale,  it  will  be  well,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  those  in  cliarge  to  give  official 
notice  of  possible  delay  when  the  appointed  time 
is  announced,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  detached 
observers  to  watch  their  instruments  steadily  untQ 
a  message  is  sent  them  that  the  shock  is  over. 

One  of  the  photographs  caught  the  first  sight  of 
the  earthquake  produced  by  the  explosion.  Tlie 
cameras  were  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from 
the  rock,  and  the  first  exposure  was  made  about 
two-tenths  of  a  second  after  closing  the  mine  cir- 
cuit. The  view  shows  that  the  camera  was  then 
still  steady :  the  disturbance  had  not  quite  reached 
it,  but  was  only  about  one  himdred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  away.  The  second  picture  was  taken 
four-tenths  of  a  second  later,  and  by  this  time  the 
more  violent  portion  of  the  wave  had  passed.  To 
measure  the  velocity  of  progression  over  greater 
distances,  members  of  the  engineer  corps  and 
other  ofllcerE  of  the  army  were  stationed  at  four 
points  on  Long  Island  and  at  West  Point :  and, 
besides  the  successful  observations  from  these 
places.  General  Abbott  gives  recards  from  Goat 
Islnnd  {the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  H.  I,), 
Hamilton  and  Harvard  colleges :  and  to  tliese 
we  may  add  Princeton.  Accounts  of  tbe  oleerva- 
tions  made  at  tbe  latter  two  ]x>ints  have  already 
been  given  in  Science,  At  all  these  stations  the 
observers  watched  a  surface  of  mercury  in  which 
tlie  reflection  of  some  small,  well-defined  object 
could  l)e  seen.  The  arrival  of  the  distui'hance 
shook  the  mercTiry.  and  caused  the  reflected  images 
to  disappear.  The  reports  generally  agree  that 
the  maximiun  of  disturliance  was  very  quickly  or 
immediately  reached,  and  none  of  them  express 
serious  doubt  of  the  accitfacy  of  their  dctermi- 
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The  following  table  eibibitB  the  re-      SUCCESS    IX   HATCHING    THE   EOOS   Of 
THE  COD. 

For  four  seaaons  experimenta  have  Ijeen  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  practical 
method  of  hatciiing  out  tlie  eggs  of  the  cod, — one 
of  the  most  fertile  aud  valuable  of  the  (ood-flshes 
found  off  our  coast.  During  the  period  mentione<l 
no  less  than  forty  forma  of  apparatus  have  beeu 
devised  and  operated,  with  varying  eucceas,  by 
different  persons  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  fish  commission.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
device  has  fulfilled  the  re<iuired  conditions,  even 
apiiroxiinately,  with  such  success  an  the  apjiaratus 
just  devised  by  H.  C.  Cheater,  superintendent  of 
the  Wood's  Holl  station,  of  the  commission. 

This  apparatus  ia  essentially  automatic,  and 
needs  so  little  attention  that  one  man  will  by  its 
aid  readily  care  for  a  hundred  million  eg]^.  It 
consists  of  a  trough  seven  Feet  six  inches  in  length, 
two  feet  in  width,  and  two  feet  four  inchee  in 
depth.  At  about  one  foot  from  either  end,  ver- 
tical \fooden  partitions,  extending  to  within  four 
inchesof  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  are  secured.  This 
leaves  a  space  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  lengtli 
between  the  partitions.  In  this  space  six  or  eight 
large  glass  jars  are  supported  upon  a  frame,  with 
their  tops  downward.  Those  used  for  the  purpose 
at  Wood's  Holl  ore  ordinary  cylindrical,  four- 
gallon  specimen  jars,  with  a  half-inch  hole  drilled 
in  the  centre  of  the  bottom.  The  stoppers  of  the 
jars  are  removed,  and  a  single  thickness  of  coarse 
cheese-cloth  is  secured  over  the  mouth  witli  strong 
twine.  The  jar  is  then  inverted,  and  lowered  into 
the  trough,  so  that  its  bottom  is  about  even  with 
tlie  top  of  the  trough.  Strips  nailed  across  the  top 
of  the  trough  serve  to  keep  the  jare  uprigiit. 

The  accompanying  figure,  showing  the  device  in 


These  wave  velocities  are  anj  thing  but  accord- 
ant, and  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  fortheir 
variation ;  but  they  all  agree  in  showing  velocities 
that  are  higher  tlian  those  deduced  from  observa- 
tions  on  natural  earthquakes :  and  from  this  Gen- 
eral Abbott  feels  confirmed,  in  his  deductions  from 
the  explosions  of  certain  torpedoes  and  at  Hallett's 
Point  in  1BT6,  that  the  more  violent  the  initial 
shock,  the  higher  is  the  velocity  of  transmission. 
At  Flood  Bock  the  charge  was  about  six  times  as 
great  as  at  Hallett's  Point,  and  the  velocity  was 
from  two  to  three  times  as  great,  over  essentially 
the  same  route.  Beyond  this,  the  generalizations 
are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  tlie  velocities 
through  Long  Island,  whicli  is  largely  built  of  un- 
consolidalad  drift,  are,  on  the  whole,  less  than  tlte 
accordant  series  up  the  Hudson  valley,  through 
rock  ;  and  the  Goat  Island  and  Harvard  velocities, 
which  must  have  been  almost  entirely  tlirougli 
rock,  seem  to  show  a  falling-off  in  the  traofmis- 
aion  as  the  wave  weakened  over  increasing  dis- 
tance. But  Hamilton  is  almost  as  far  as  Harvard, 
and  yet  its  velocity  is  as  great  as  at  West  Point : 
and  Princeton  must  have  felt  a  rock-wave  at  a 
moderate  distance,  and  still  its  velocity  had  about 
the  rate  of  that  at  Willet's  Point  and  Harvard, 
which  are  very  dissimilarly  situated.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  thought  that  the  initial  velocity  was 
slower  than  that  at  any  later  moment,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  material  traversed  would 
affect  it :  therefore  the  apparent  increase  along 
Long  Island  sliould  tie  looked  for  in  the  less  )>er- 
centoge  of  distance  traversed  through  the  drift  in 
reaching  the  further  stations.  But  beyond  tliis 
suggestion,  hypothesis  wandere  too  fi'eely :  and, 
unless  the  stations  yet  to  be  heard  from  solve  tlie 
question,  the  explosion  at  Flood  Bock  has  liardly 
taught  us  more  tlian  tliat  earth-waves  are  very 
complicated,  and  that  there  is  yet  much  to  learn 
about  them. 


longitudinal  vertical  section,  modified  and  designed 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  llian  the  device  now 
in  use,  and  accommodating  only  four  jars  (two  in  a 
row),  wilt  enalile  the  reader  to  get  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  apparatus  is  used. 
The  trough  .4  is  filled  witli  unfiltered  sea-water 
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through  the  faucet  i,  the  water  rising  to  the  level 
of  the  line  a,  before  the  capacious  outlet  siphon  « 
begins  to  operate.  This  siphon,  through  which 
the  water  runs  out  of  the  trough  faster  than  it 
comes  in  at  i,  soon  brings  the  water  down  to  the 
level  of  the  line  h,  when  the  siphon  takes  in  air 
and  ceases  to  operate,  after  which  the  trough 
again  slowly  fills  up  with  water  to  the  level  of  the 
line  a.  This  process  is  repeated  automatically, 
and  as  long  as  the  water  is  permitted  to  flow 
through  the  device.  It  requires  ten  minutes  for 
the  water  to  rise  or  fall  from  the  one  level  to  the 
other  ;  and,  since  the  jars  have  only  a  cloth  tied 
over  the  mouth  below,  the  water  rises  and  falls  to 
the  same  extent  in  them.  Tliis  very  slow  and 
gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the  jars  and 
trough  have  been  found  sufficient  to  aerate  the 
eggs,  and  give  them  all  the  movement  tliey  need. 

The  majority  of  the  eggs  in  this  contrivance 
float  at  the  surface.  Some,  of  course,  remain  sus- 
pended below  the  surface ;  but  an  exceedingly 
small  percentage  of  the  eggs  ever  sink  and  die,  as 
in  almost  all  of  the  other  forms  of  apparatus 
hitherto  used.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  mortality  is 
probably  under  five  per  cent,  —  a  percentage  of 
loss  not  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the 
most  successful  treatment  of  shad  ova. 

The  freshly  fertilized  ova,  treated  with  an 
abundance  of  good  milt,  are  introduced  into  the 
hatching-device  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  each  jar  by  means  of  a  glass  funnel. 
Beyond  an  occasional  siphoning-off  of  the  sedi- 
ment on  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  the  cloth 
covers  of  the  jars,  the  eggs  require  no  attention 
imtil  hatched. 

Heretofore  great  mortality  has  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  metal  in  the  construction  of  the  hatching- 
vessels  and  strainers.  Since  the  adoption  of  glass, 
wood,  and  cloth  as  the  only  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  hatching-apparatus  here  de- 
scribed, combined  with  the  very  gentle  movement 
to  which  the  eggs  are  subjected,  complete  success 
has  been  attained.  The  eggs  oscillate  up  and 
down  through  a  space  of  only  five  inches  from 
the  level  of  a  to  tliat  of  6,  and,  withal,  so  gently 
that  they  suffer  no  hurtful  shocks  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Captain  Chester's  device  will  doubt- 
less be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Spanish  mackerel.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  latter  would  be  ready  to  be  set  free 
from  the  apparatus ;  whereas  it  requires  eleven 
or  twelve  days  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  water  ranging  from  45°  to 
48°  F. 

Each  of  the  jars  J  is  seventeen  inches  high  by 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  yvHl  hold  from  one- 
half  to  one  million  of  cod-eggs ;  so  that  an  ap- 


paratus of  the  style  shown  above,  and  occupying 
not  much  over  a  square  yard  of  space,  would 
accommodate  from  two  to  four  millions  of  ova, 
in  four  jars. 

These  experiments  show  that  violent  movement 
of  the  eggs  of  the  cod  is  of  no  advantage ;  that 
such  movement  is,  on  the  contrary,  injurious,  if 
not  mortal,  when  continuously  maintained.  The 
requisite  conditions  for  successful  hatching  of  this 
important  food-fish  having  been  settled,  the  great 
station  of  the  fish  commission  at  Wood's  HoU  af- 
fords unlimited  opportimiti^  for  conducting  the 
work  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  time  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
millions  of  eggs  might  readily  be  hatched  out  by 
the  aid  of  the  Chester  apparatus,  and  set  free  in 
the  adjacent  waters. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  observed,  that, 
some  days  after  hatching,  the  larval  integument 
over  the  head  of  the  embryo  cod  is  raised  more 
and  more  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the  brain.  A 
spacious  serous  cavity  is  thus  formed  over  t)ie 
brain  ;  so  that,  when  the  embryo  is  viewed  from 
the  front,  it  seems  as  if  it  bore  a  sac  on  the  head 
almost  as  large  as  the  yelk-bag  formerly  had 
been,  attached  to  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head. 
On  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  young  larvae  of 
the  cod  seem  to  delight  to  remain  near  the  sur- 
face, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  vesicular 
sinus  above  the  brain  is  of  use  in  buoying  the 
young  embryos  up  after  they  have  escaped  from 
the  efTf^.  That  this  is  actually  true,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  from  the  circumstance  that 
embryos  a  few  days  old  never  rest  in  the  water 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  with  the  head  upper- 
most, and  the  tail  slanting  backward  and  down- 
ward from  it  at  an  angle  of  45°.  When  swim- 
ming, they  move  horizontally  ;  but  at  once,  upon 
coming  to  rest,  the  young  fish  assumes  a  slanting 
attitude,  the  tail  dropping  down  into  the  inclined 
position,  while  the  head  is  thrown  up.  The  large 
sinus  here  described  was  first  observed  by  me,  in 
a  less  developed  condition,  on  the  head  of  the  em- 
bryo Spanish  mackerel  in  1880.  Tlie  space  in  this 
sac  in  that  species  I  called  the  supracephalic 
sinus. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs  of  the  cod.  By  accident  a 
broken  valve  admitted  some  fresh  water  to  our 
salt-water  tank,  causing  the  specific  gravity  to 
fall  from  1.0256  to  1.021  or  1.022.  In  this  density 
the  eggs  immediately  sank,  causing  us  to  lose 
over  two  millions.  After  this  unfortimate  ex- 
perience, and  also  judging  from  the  fact  that 
ever   since   the    break    in   the  valve    has    been 
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mended  no  eggs  have  gone  down,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  natural  for  cod-eggs  to  float,  and 
that  under  no  other  conditions  will  normal  de- 
velopment be  accomplished.      John  A.  Rydkr. 

Wood's  Holl,  Dec.  91. 

CLOSE  APPROACH  OF    SATURN    AND    fi 

QEMINORUM. 

On  the  night  of  1886  Jan.  9  (or  morning  of  the 
10th,  civil  time)  there  will  occur  a  very  close 
approach  of  the  planet  Saturn  to  the  star  //  Qemi- 
norum,  whose  magnitude  is  given  as  3.32  in  the 
Harvard  photometry.  The  figure  below  gives  the 
relative  configurations  of  planet  and  star  for  suc- 
cessive hours  of  Greenwich  mean  time  (astronomi- 
cal) as  seen  in  the  ordinary  inverting  telescope. 


— *- 


-*-•- *,- 


To  see  it  as  it  will  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  with 
an  opera  or  field  glass,  or  with  a  telescope  having 
a  terrestrial  eyepiece,  turn  the  diagram  bottom 
upwards.  At  the  time  of  nearest  approach  to  the 
centre  of  the  ball  (a  little  after  21*^)  the  star  will 
be  about  26''  from  tlie  centre,  or  16"  from  the 
edge  of  the  baU.  For  convenience  the  planet  is 
figured  as  stationary,  and  the  star  as  moving  by 
it.  Of  course,  the  planet  (as  seen  in  the  telescope) 
moves  to  the  left,  parallel  to  the  line  through  the 
successive  positions  of  the  star.  The  dotted  line 
through  the  planet's  centre  is  parallel  to  the  earth's 
equator,  and  makes  an  angle  of  6°  35'  with  the 
major  axis  of  the  rings.  The  time  of  nearest 
approach  is  about  five  hours  after  the  transit  over 
the  meridian  of  Washington,  and  is  well  visible 
over  the  whole  of  this  country,  though  of  course 
best  for  the  Pacific  slope,  where  it  will  not  be  so 
far  down  in  the  west.  To  convert  the  times  given 
above  into  the  standard  civil  times,  add  7*»,  6*>,  5*^, 
and  4**  respectively,  subtracting  24*»  if  necessary, 
which  carries  it  into  the  civil  day  of  Jan.  10. 

Astronomically  the  event  is  of  very  little  imi)or- 
tance  compared  with  what  an  actual  oct^ultation  by 
the  ring,  or  by  the  ring  and  ball,  would  be.  A  star 
as  bright  as  this,  and  behind  the  rings,  would 
offer  a  test  we  have  never  had  yet  of  their  possible 
transparency  through  interstices  in  the  probable 
cloud  of  satellites.     The  action  of  the  dusky  ring 


(not  indicated  above)  would  be  especially  interest- 
ing. A  central  occultation  by  the  ball  would 
give,  by  means  of  micrometric  measures  and  the 
duration  of  the  occultation.  a  sharp  test  of  the 
refracting  power  of  Satium's  atmosphere,  and 
the  possible  semi-transparency  of  its  upper  cloud- 
surface.  So  near  an  approach  of  Saturn  to  a  star 
as  bright  as  the  8.22  magnitude  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  event.  Assuming  that  the  distribution  of 
stars  brighter  tlian  the  3.22  magnitude  along 
Saturn's  path  is  the  same  as  the  average,  we  find 
that  only  once  in  612  years  will  Saturn  approach 
so  near  one  of  them  as  on  1886  Jan.  9.  Of  course, 
actual  occultations  will  be  still  more  rare,  and  only 
likely  to  occur  by  the  ring  once  in  about  1,730 
years,  and  by  the  ball  only  once  in  a  little  over 
2,000  years.  So  near  and  yet  so  far  from  an 
actual  occultation  is  the  coming  event. 

xi.  M.  Paul. 

THE  CONVICT-LABOR  PROBLEM, 

The  attention  of  philanthropists  and  students  of 
social  science,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
turned  toward  this  subject,  has  been  increased 
of  late  by  the  attitude  of  the  labor  agitators. 
PerliaiMi  not  more  tlian  one  out  of  every  ten  thou- 
sand laboring  men  gives  the  question  of  convict- 
labor  competition  a  thought,  but  this  odd  one  has 
during  the  last  decade  managed  to  stir  up  a  great 
deal  of  discussion. 

Tliat  convicts  should  be  employeil,  and  em- 
ployed, if  possible,  in  a  manner  profitable  to  the 
state,  is  a  proix)6ition  that  no  sane  man  contro- 
verts. Now,  there  are  various  ways  of  employing 
convicts ;  and  the  agitators  insist  that  one  of  these 
ways  —  the  one,  it  so  hapi)ens,  wliich  has  in  the 
past  produced  the  largest  revenue  to  the  state  — 
has  an  injurious  effec;t  upon  the  honest  laborer  by 
compelUng  him  to  submit  to  an  unfair  competi- 
tion. Strange  to  say,  this  clamor  has  had  some 
effect ;  though  how  sixty  thousand  convicts.  —  the 
whole  number  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  last  census,  —  working  as  they  do  under  pecul- 
iarly disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the 
population,  can  effect  any  appreciable  competition 
with  the  millions  of  honest  and  free  workingmen, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Those  who  join  in  tliis 
outcry  are  to  a  great  extent  communists,  and 
leaders  of  labor  organizations,  whose  sustenance 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  agitation  they  can 
create,  together  with  such  political  aspirants  as 
aid  them  for  purely  selfish  purposes. 

The  effect  of  all  these  elements  combined  has 
been  visible  in  the  statute-books  of  several  states. 
Among  these  is  New  Jersey,  whose  legislature 
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passed  a  law,  Feb.  21,  1884,  abolifihing  the  system 
of  contracting  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  at  so  much 
per  day,  and  followed  it  up  with  a  law,  dated 
April  18  of  the  same  year,  directing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  'public-acooimt'  or  *  piece-price '  plan, 
as  the  prison  authorities  should  decide.  The  con- 
tract system,  it  was  claimed,  was  the  source  of 
the  imfair  competition  complained  of,  and  these 
laws  were  passed  under  the  agitators'  influence 
expressly  to  prevent  such  competition. 

The  new  law  took  effect  on  the  expiration  of  the 
old  contracts,  in  July,  1885,  and  in  the  reports  of 
the  prison  officials  for  the  current  year  we  have  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  thus  far ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  several  states  are  having  the  same 
experience  as  New  Jersey,  the  conclusions  reached 
by  her  officials  in  this  matter  are  of  general  politi- 
cal as  well  as  scientiiic  interest. 

The  *  public-account*  plan  was  so  generally  dis- 
credited, that  the  officials  adopted  the  other  alter- 
native under  the  law;  namely,  the  *  piece-price ' 
plan.  Under  this  system,  the  contractor  pays  a 
fixed  price  per  dozen,  gross,  or  thousand  for  work 
done  on  materials  furnished  by  him.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  radically  new  system  occasioned 
some  delay  for  the  ptu^hase  of  machinery,  fitting- 
up  of  shops,  etc.,  and  the  authorities  are  cautious 
enough  to  state  that  their  experience  of  the  new 
system  has  been  too  limited  to  admit  of  unqualified 
indorsement  or  condenmation.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  facts  and  figures  presented  in  these  rexx>rts 
point  in  the  same  direction.  They  prove  that  not 
.  only  does  the  state  treasury  lose  largely  by  the 
change  from  the  old  contract  system,  but  that  the 
contractors  are  enabled  to  put  their  goods  on  the 
market  at  a  less  cost  for  manufacturing  than  ever 
before ;  so  that,  as  far  as  there  is  any  competition 
with  free  labor,  it  is  greater  under  the  *  piece-price ' 
plan  than  it  was  before.  This  is  a  result  which 
refiects  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  agitators  them- 
selves ;  for,  if  their  pet  system  can  be  proved  in- 
jurious on  so  short  a  trial,  their  stock  in  trade  is 
exhausted. 

One  contractor  who  under  the  former  system 
paid  fifty  cents  per  day  for  the  labor  of  every  con- 
vict, skilful  or  imskilf ul,  who  went  into  his  shops, 
now  averages  less  than  half  that  sima  per  convict. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  contractors  now  pay  a  few 
more  cents  i)er  day's  labor  than  formerly,  but  this 
apparent  gain  results  from  greatly  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  work ;  so  that,  even  with  an  ap- 
parently similar  financial  result  to  the  state,  the 
product  is  manufactured  cheaper  now  than  under 
the  contract  system. 

These  early  conclusions  from  this  new  departure 
are  interesting.  They  show  that  the  labor  agita- 
tors are  many,  and  the  mass  of  political  scientists 


and  humanitarians  are  right  in  upholding  the 
contract  system  as  the  best  and  most  profitable 
for  the  employment  of  convict-labor.  Reasonable 
limitations  to  the  operation  of  the  contract  system 
may  very  possibly  be  suggested  by  experience ; 
but  these  data  from  New  Jersey  ought  to  insure 
the  rejection  of  the  *  piece-price '  plan  everywhere, 
or  else  some  radical  modifications  in  its  details. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  popular- 
science  articles  in  the  December  magazines,  for 
there  are  not  many  of  them ;  and  what  there  are,  are 
very  popular,  though  quite  interesting.  The  Atlan- 
tic adds  another  to  the  already  long  list  of  reviews 
on  the  recent  *  Life  of  Agassiz,'  but  fails  to  say,  what 
seems  tolerably  obvious,  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  the  value  of  Agassiz's  scientific 
labors,  or  indeed  of  his  infiuence  on  the  progress  of 
natural  history  in  the  United  States,  can  be  cor- 
rectly estimated.  John  Burrows,  in  the  Century, 
gives,  in  very  readable  form,  some  notes  on  bird 
enemies,  —  jays,  owls,  vermin,  mice,  snakes,  and 

*  collectors.'  In  Harper i^  magazine  there  is  a  highly 
aesthetic  article  called  *  A  winter  walk.'  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
ladies  of  scientific  turn  of  mind.  Perhaps  the 
author  tried  to  imitate  Thoreau ;  but  if  he  did,  he 
failed.  To  persons  interested  in  ornithology,  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Bruce's  article  in  LippincotVs  magaziney 
on  *  Birds  of  a  Texan  winter,'  will  doubtless  be  en- 
tertaining. After  mentioning  a  few  of  our  birds 
that  do  not  migrate,  Mr.  Bruce  goes  on  to  tell  us 
of  the  northern  birds  he  has  seen  in  Texas  during 
the  winter,  —  plovers,  herons,  wild  geese,  etc.  The 
English  magazines  have  even  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can on  natural  science  this  month.  There  are 
only  two  articles  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  by 
Benjamin  Kidd,  in  Longmah'8  magazine,  on  the 

*  Humble-bee,'  and  gives  some  description  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect,  based,  it  would  seem,  largely 
on  the  author's  personal  observation.  The  other 
is  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  in  the  Oentleman^a 
magazine,  and  is  called  *  Science  notes.'  The 
topics  dealt  with  are,  the  origin  of  boracic  acid, 
meteoric  explosions,  magnetic  sifting  of  meteor- 
ites, fireproof  paper  structures,  the  future  of  the 
negro,  the  sleep  of  fishes,  and  icebergs  and 
climate. 

—  The  dog  by  which  Kaufmann,  who  is  now  in 
Paris  for  treatment  under  Pasteur,  was  bitten,  is 
shown  conclusively  to  liave  been  mad,  a  dog 
bitten  by  it  nearly  at  the  same  time  liaving  since 
died  of  immistakable  rabies. 

—  Prof.   Edward  Suss  delivered   in    the   Geo- 
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logical  institute  of  Vienna,  on  Nov.  8,  a  lecture 
on  the  means  of  preventing  explosions  in  coal- 
mines. Ebq)eriments  have  been  made  in  the  Kar- 
win  colliery  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  positive 
results,  and  these  experiments  are  still  being  con- 
tinued. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  whenever 
the  barometer  falls,  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
explosive  gases  increase.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  directed  that  the  weather-charts  pub- 
lished shall  be  provided  by  all  the  managers  of 
coal-mines  in  that  kingdom,  and  at  Karwin  a  reg- 
ulation is  in  force  to  the  effect  that  at  the  approach 
of  a  barometric  depression  all  work  is  to  cease  in 
dangerous  places. 

—  The  'Report  on  the  geology  of  Marion 
county,  Kentucky,'  recently  published,  is  in  many 
respects  a  curiosity.  The  history,  topography,  and 
drainage,  treated  of  in  five  pages,  is  followed  by 
the  geology  in  fourteen  pages,  archeology  in  five 
pages,  and  a  list  of  fossils  and  notes  on  Beatricea 
in  eleven  pages.  The  following  selection  will 
illustrate  the  style  of  the  report :  **The  soil  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  Crab  orchard  shale  is  quite 
poor,  and  responds  very  slowly  to  the  toils  of  the 
farmer;  while  the  forest  growth  is  very  much 
dwarfed,  although  similar  in  species  to  that  of 
the  taU,  well-shaped,  large-sized  timber-trees  of  the 
epoch  before  it.  The  forests  originally  were  well 
timbered  '*  (p.  17) .  This  last  sentence  is  particu- 
larly remarkable. 

—  Most  of  the  rivers  of  New  South  Wales  fall 
into  the  sea  through  sandy  estuaries  obstructed 
by  extensive  bars.  The  removal  of  these  bars, 
or  rather  the  formation  of  practicable  channels 
through  them,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  de- 
velopment and  trade  of  the  colony.  A  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  before  the  Royal  society  of 
New  South  Wales  in  June,  1884,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Shellsbear.  The  formation  of  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  mainly  due 
to  the  action  of  waves  in  lifting  large  quantities 
of  sand  as  they  pass  into  shallow  water.  The 
sand  is  carried  up  the  estuary  by  the  incoming 
tide,  and  deposited  when  beyond  the  action  of  the 
waves.  The  ebb-tide,  being  unassisted  by  the 
waves,  is  unable  to  remove  the  sand,  and  hence 
the  tendency  is  to  close  the  entrance.  While 
strong  freshets  may  for  a  time  sweep  a  portion 
of  the  obstruction  away,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  long  droughts  in  New  South  Wales  leaves  the 
river-mouths  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  author 
advocates  the  use  of  break-waters,  jetties,  and 
training  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel,  and  running 
out  into  deep  water,  three  and  a  half  fathoms  or 
more,  —  a  depth  beyond  which  the  waves  are 
stated  to  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  bottom. 


LONDON  LETTER. 
One  of  the  matters  which  grew  out  of  the  edu- 
cation conference  at  the  International  health  exhi- 
bition in  London  in  August,  1885,  some  account  of 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Science^  was  the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  uni- 
versity for  London.    The  present  University  of 
London  is  mainly  an  examining  board.    In  the 
case  of  its  medical  degrees,  attendance  upon  speci- 
fied courses  of  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
medical  schools  recognized  by  the  university  is 
compulsory.    The  degrees  in  arts,  science,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  by  any  persons,  of  either  sex, 
who  can  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  their  attain- 
ments, no  matter  whether  that  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  by  private  study,  private  tuition,  or 
college  attendance.     In  point  of  mere  attainment, 
the  London  degrees  rank  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding degrees  of  any  other  university ;  but 
they  do  not  imply,  as  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
etc.,  do,  that  tlieir  holder  has  been  taught  in  col- 
leges by  men  of  university  rank  and  standing,  and 
according  to  university  methods.    The  scheme  of 
examinations  laid  down  by  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  naturaUy  exercises  a  very  wide 
influence  upon  the  subjects  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges  all  over  England ;  since  more  than  two 
thousand  candidates  annually  enter  for  the  matric- 
ulation, or  entrance  examination,  of  the  univer- 
sity.   As  there  is  no  official  connection  between 
the  senate  and  examiners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  principal  professors  and  teachers  on  the  other, 
the  latter  (some  of  whom  are  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  of  world-wide  fame)  naturally  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  dominant  influence  which  the 
imiversity  exercises  over  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, since  they  are  practically  compelled  to  teach 
those  subjects  prescribed    for  examination,  and 
almost  those  alone.     Moreover,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  enormously  wealthy  guilds  and 
companies  of  the  ancient  city  of  London  wiU  be 
shortly  compelled,  either  by  actual  legislation  or 
by  the  potent  force  of  public  opinion,  to  appropri- 
ate more  of  their  funds  than  they  at  present  do, 
to  educational  purposes.      These  were  the  two 
main  ideas  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  a  teaching  uni- 
versity for  London.     On  this  body  are  representa- 
tives of  all  the  principal  educational  institutions 
of  London,  in  the  four  great  faculties  of  arts, 
science,  laws,  and  medicine.     Large  bodies  take 
time  to  move,  and,  where  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  formulate  a  scheme 
which  shall  meet  with  the  acceptance  even  of  a 
bare  majority.    This  desirable  stage  has  not  yet 
been  attained.    The  members  of  the  existing  imi- 
versity of  London,  however,  naturally  had  to  con- 
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sider  what  should  be  their  attitude  towards  the 
new  body.  Accordingly,  at  a  very  full  meeting 
of  convocation  (as  the  general  body  of  graduates 
above  a  certain  standing  is  termed)  last  summer, 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  forty  (of  which  the  present  writer  was  a 
member),  to  consider  and  report.  This  committee 
appointed  Lord  Justice  Fry  its  chairman,  and  a 
scheme  was  by  it  prepared  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  existing  university  from  the  points  of  view 
of  the  new  association,  —  a  task  the  more  easy,  as 
several  gentlemen  were  members  of  both  bodies. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  'convocation  *  held  on 
Dec.  8,  this  scheme  was  rejected,  and,  as  the 
former  committee  refused  to  act,  another  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  was  appointed  to  modify  it 
in  the  sense  indicated  by  convocation. 

The  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  marked  by  greater  losses  to  Ehiglish  biology 
than  any  since  1882,  which  witnessed  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  Prof.  Francis  Balfour,  and  Sir 
Wjrville  Thomson.  Prof.  Morrison  Watson  was  a 
well-known  anatomist  of  hardly  more  than  mid- 
dle age;  while  Drs.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  J,  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  and  T.  Davidson  were  almost  the  last  of 
that  older  school  of  zo51ogists  who  are  too  often 
looked  down  upon  by  the  younger  generation 
which  has  been  trained  to  minute  histological 
work.  Dr.  Davidson  had  the  happiness  of  com- 
pleting the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
labors  of  a  long  life  ;  but  his  two  old  friends  have 
left  much  material  behind  them,  the  working-out 
of  which  must  be  completed  by  other  hands.  Dr. 
Carpenter's  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  organic  nature  of  eozoon.  He  had 
accumulated  a  very  great  amount  of  material, 
which  was  regarded  by  all  to  whom  he  had  shown 
it  as  proving  his  case  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible. 

An  important  reform  has  just  been  carried  out 
at  Oxford.  Honor  candidates  in  law,  history,  and 
science,  will  henceforth  be  excused  from  the  clas- 
sical examination  at  the  end  of  their  first,  or  the 
beginning  of  their  second,  year,  which  is  known 
as  'moderations.*  The  preliminary  examination 
*  responsions '  c^n  be  passed  before  residence  be- 
gins, either  in  the  leaving  examination  of  a  public 
school  or  at  the  university  itself;  and  men  can 
therefore  specialize  during  the  whole  of  their  uni- 
versity course,  instead  of  having  their  attention 
distracted  from  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  by 
the  necessity  of  getting  through  *  mods.*  This  has 
long  been  the  case  at  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  overflowing  state  of  its  medical 
school. 

The  old  public  schools  are  also  beginning  for- 
mally to  recognize  that  there  are  other  branches 


of  education  besides  the  classics.  Rugby  is  about 
to  institute  a  modem  side ;  and  changes  in  the 
same  direction  are  being  gradually  introduced  at 
Eton,  her  great  rival,  Harrow  having  long  had 
something  of  the  kind.  The  committee  of  the 
city  and  guilds  of  London  institute  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  technical  education  have  offered 
free  studentships  of  the  annual  value  of  thirty 
pounds,  tenable  for  three  years  at  the  central  in- 
stitution, to  be  awarded  by  the  head  master  of 
each  of  the  principal  public  schools.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  see  what  proportion  of 
boys  will  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities 
for  obtaining  the  higher  technical  education. 

W. 
London,  Dec.  17. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

«*•  Corrtapondenta  art  requested  iobeas  brief  at  poaHbte.     The 
wrUer*B  name  ieinatt  oaaee  required  a»  proof  of  good  faith. 

The  moon's  atmosphere. 

My  friend,  Professor  Langley  of  Allegheny,  ha» 
recommended  to  me  to  g^ve  you  an  account  of  a  phe- 
nomenon twice  observed  by  me  on  the  occasion  of 
two  occultations  of  Jupiter.  At  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, the  planet,  instead  of  passing  behind  the  moon, 
appeared  to  be  projected  upon  the  moon's  edge,  until 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  disk  of  the  planet 
was  visible  on  the  moon's  surface.  Then  suddenly 
the  whole  planet  disappeared  behind  the  moon.  As 
this  phenomenon  must  be  due  to  refraction,  it  would 
indicate  a  lunar  atmosphere.  The  instrument  with 
which  I  observed  the  occultation  was  a  telescope 
made  for  me  by  Alvan  Clark,  with  a  four-and-a-half 
inch  aperture.  James  Freeman  Culrkb. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Dec.  81. 

Demand  for  i^ood  maps. 

Your  comments  in  the  number  for  Dec.  18,  on  the 
character  of  our  small  maps,  are  to  me  very  welcome, 
and  I  hope  you  will  follow  the  subject  up  till  some 
decided  impression  is  made  on  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  maps  in  our  school  geographies  are,  to 
me  as  a  teacher,  a  constant  source  of  vexation.  In- 
distinct, incomplete,  inaccurate,  they  bafSe  attempts 
at  close  work,  and  so  compel,  if  solely  depended  upon, 
a  very  elementary  grade  of  jwork.  The  small  schuU 
atlas  that  a  German  boy  buys  for  twenty-five  cents 
is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  our  best  geography 
maps. 

You  spoke  of  old  plates.  I  have  seen  within  two 
years  a  wall -map  of  North  America  in  which  the 
Yukon  River  had  not  been  drawn.  Said  map  was 
shown  as  a  sample  in  the  office  of  one  of  our  largest 
publishing-houses. 

When  the  German  publishers  bring  out  their  work 
so  perfect,  it  seems  as  if  the  material  was  provided 
for  American  geography-makers.  Is  the  reason  they 
do  not  use  it  because,  with  German  lettering,  the 
maps  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  photographic  pro- 
cess and  be  available  ?  Or  are  they  afraid  of  repeat- 
ing the  mistake  of  one  of  our  atlas-makers,  who  pro- 
duced a  town  in  Africa  called  Elfenbein  ? 

However  it  may  be,  we  do  need  better  school-maps. 
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They  should  be  maps  in  which  the  various  features 
of  surface  are  clearly,  carefully,  and  fully  drawn. 
I  do  not  mean  mape  fuU  of  names,  but  full  of  fea- 
tures. To  illustrate  :  Where  are  the  Alps  ?  The  Alps 
are  in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  schoolboy  finds  on  his 
map  ^  Alps '  printed  on  the  south  side  of  that  portion 
labelled  *  Switzerland.'  A  frood  map  would  show  at 
least  four  rang^  there  ;  and  proper  maps  of  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France,  would  teach  him  that  '  Alps '  is  a 
generic  term  with  at  least  thirteen  applications  in 
southern  Europe. 

Norway  and  Sweden  appear  on  most  school-maps 
with  but  one  or  two  rivers,  because,  I  suppose,  there 
is  no  long  and  large  stream  there  important  enough 
to  have  its  name  memorized  ;  but  what  an  idea  does 
such  a  map  give  of  that  country  ?  I  can  count  over 
sixty  rivers  there  on  a  map  in  Andree  ;  and  enough 
of  them  should  be  drawn,  even  if  without  naming,  to 
show  the  true  character  of  the  surface. 

Similar  instances  could  be  given  by  the  dozen.  But 
I  want  to  take  up  another  point.  When  are  we  to 
see  a  geography  with  an  index  ?  Studying  geography 
by  the  topical  method,  an  index  is  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable. By  any  method,  twice  as  effective  work 
can  be  done  if  the  material  can  be  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  kind  of  feature,  production,  occu- 
pation, or  race,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  this  or  that 
political  subdivision. 

I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  insist  on,  that  every 
ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  strait,  channel,  lake,  sound, 
harbor,  canal,  river,  waterfall,  bight,  firth,  bayou, 
roadstead,  etc.  ;  every  land  feature,  every  product, 
occupation,  language,  religion,  form  of  government, 
town  and  political  division,  —  in  short,  every  thing 
namable  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text  or  ap- 
peared by  name  in  the  maps,  —  should  be  indexed  by 
page  or  section,  and,  in  case  of  map  features,  with 
latitude  and  longitude. 

Why,  even  in  Mordents  *  Geography  rectified,'  pub- 
lished in  1693,  there  is  a  copious  index,  not  to  men- 
tion later  works  (1809,  1831)  likewise  favored. 

With  an  index  to  aid  him,  a  scholar  can  classify, 
compare,  and  infer  ;  and  the  value  of  the  text-book 
would  be  doubled. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  mention  other  ways  in 
which  our  geographies  could  be  improved.  But  if  we 
can  first  have  some  better  maps  and  an  index  worthy 
the  name,  we  shall  have  gained  much.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  content  with  a  few  leaders.  The  matter 
is  one  of  no  slight  importance.  Perhaps,  if  our  pub- 
lishers read  Prince  Eropotkin*s  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Nineteenth  century ^  they  would  be 
inspired  to  do  better.     Let  us  hope  they  will. 

C.  H.  Leete. 
New  York,  Dec.  81. 

The  temperature  of  the  moon. 

Mr.  Langley  does  not  seem  to  have  examined  my 
condition  for  determining  the  moon's  temperature 
with  sufficient  care.  It  is  true  that  in  the  equation 
a  moon  of  maximum  radiating  power  was  assumed  ; 
but  it  had  been  first  shown  that  the  temperature  of 
such  a  moon  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  other, 
provided  the  relative  radiating  and  absorbing  powers 
are  the  same,  as  is  usually  assumed.  The  equation 
is  between  the  absolute  rate  of  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  in  which  r,  the  relative  radiating 
power,  enters  as  a  factor  on  the  one  side,  and  a,  the 
relative  absorbing  power,  on  the  other.  If  these  are 
equal,  of  course  they  can  be  omitted,  which  is  the 


same  as  using  unity  as  the  rehttiTe  radiating  and 
absorbing  powers,  and  so  the  same  as  assaming  that 
the  moon  has  a  maximum  relative  radiating  and 
absorbing  power.  The  relative  radiating  and  absorb- 
ing powers,  and  the  proportion  of  heat  reflected,  do 
not,  therefore,  come  into  the  condition  at  alL  It 
cannot  be  said  with  propriety  that  the  moon  loaet 
heat  by  reflection,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Langley  ;  for  the 
reflected  heat  has  not  been  appropriated  by  abeorp- 
tion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  mooo*s 
heat.  It  has  come  to  the  moon's  surface  and  been 
rejected,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  tempera- 
ture. The  condition  which  determines  the  static 
temperature  is,  that  the  rate  with  which  heat  ia 
radiated  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that  with  which  it 
is  absorbed.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  temperature. 

But  perhaps  this  matter  will  be  more  readily  com- 
prehended by  looking  at  it  in  a  less  mathematical 
way.  We  have  a  moon,  say,  with  a  surface  of  maxi- 
mum relative  radiating  and  absorbing  power,  and 
with  a  temperature  below  the  static  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  rate  with  which  it  is  receiving 
heat.  With  this  temperature,  the  absolute  rate 
with  which  the  moon  radiates  heat  is  less  than  that 
with  which  it  is  receiving  and  absorbing  it,  and  tiie 
difference  goes  toward  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  But  as  the  temperature  increases,  and 
with  it  the  rate  of  radiating  heat,  though  not  pro- 
portionally, it  after  a  time  rises  to  that  temperature 
at  which  the  rate  with  which  heat  is  radiated  from 
the  moon  is  exactly  equal  to  that  with  which  it  ia 
received  and  absorbed  by  it,  and  its  temperature 
then  remains  stationary.  This,  expressed  in  a  math- 
ematical form,  is  the  equation  of  condition. 

But  now  suppose  that  the  moon's  surface  is  such 
that  it  radiates  and  absorbs  heat  at  only  half,  or  any 
other  proportion,  of  the  rate  that  one  of  mA-ritn^m 
relative  radiating  and  absorbing  power  does.  Our 
condition  is  still  satisfied  ;  for  although  the  moon's 
surface  now  is  radiating  heat  at  a  rate  which  is  only 
half,  or  any  other  assumed  proportion,  of  what  it 
was  before,  it  is  also  absorbing  at  only  the  same  rate, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  there  is  no  change  of  tem- 
perature needed  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  static 
temperature.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  static  tempera- 
ture of  the  moon  is  concerned,  it  is  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  heat  received  is  absorbed,  and  what 
reflected  ;  these  being  complementary  to  each  other, 
and  both  together  equal  to  the  heat  radiated  by  a 
moon  of  maximum  relative  radiating  power,  under 
the  condition  of  a  static  temperature.  Of  course, 
our  condition  for  determining  the  temperature  is  not 
applicable  where  there  is  a  rapid  increase  or  decrease 
of  temperature.  Wm.  Ferrel. 

Washington,  Jan.  4. 

Yankee. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  origin  of  'Yankee  Doodle,' 
read  lately  before  the  New  York  historical  society, 
Mr.  George  H.  Moore  states  that  the  word  *  Yankee ' 
is  pure  Dutch.  '  Yankin,'  he  says,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  early  New  York  Dutch,  meant  *  to  grumble, 
snarl,  or  yelp,'  and  its  derivative  noun  meant  *a 
howling  cur.' 

But  where  did  the  New  York  Dutch  get  the  word  ? 
I  think  from  the  Indians.  Peter  Martyr  says  that 
Sebastian  Cabot  named  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  thereabouts  the  land  of  baccalaos,  because  in 
the  seas  he  found  a  multitude  of  large  fish  which 
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the  natives  called  by  that  name.  This  word  *"  bacca- 
laos '  was  used  by  the  Basque  fishermen,  and  meant 
'codfish;'  and.  if  the  natives  used  it,  it  was  only 
after  they  had  learned  it  from  the  Basques. 

Sailors  are  proverbially  profane,  and  most  likely 
these  sailors  of  the  olden  time  made  use  of  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  much  as  sailors  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  Basque  name  for  God  is  *  Yainkoa/  and  no 
doubt  it  was  frequently  used  by  the  fishermen:  so 
frequently,  indeed,  that  the  Indians  called  the 
strangers  by  it,  just  as  the  little  urchins  of  Havre 
and  Dieppe  now  call  the  English  tourists  '  Meestaire 
Gt>ddam.' 

The  Indians  employed  the  term  to  indicate  a 
foreigner,  and  from  them  the  early  colonists  learned 
it.  It  may  afterwards  have  passed  into  a  word  or 
term  of  contempt,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Indians  to  pronounce  the  Basque  word 
*Yainkoa.'  Th.  E.  Slkvin. 

San  Francisco.  Dec.  89. 

'  Chinook  winds.* 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Ernest  IngersoU,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Plains,  in  the  last  number  of  Scieneey  the  so- 
called  Chinook  winds  of  that  portion  of  these  plains 
adjacent  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
described  as  warm,  dry  winds  'sweeping  up  from 
the  great  Utah  and  Columbia  basins.'  In  a  previous 
number  of  Science  (iv.  166)  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  in 
speaking  of  similar  winds  in  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  valleys,  says,  **It  is  also  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  temperature  on  this  latitude  dimin- 
ishes toward  the  ecust,  and  that  colder  weather  pre- 
vails in  Minnesota  than  in  Dakota,  and  in  Dakota 
than  in  Montana.  The  people  attribute  this  to  the 
occurrence  of  what  they  denominate  '  Chinook 
winds  ;'  i.e.,  winds  laden  with  moisture,  and  moder- 
ated in  temperature  from  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Pacific  slope."  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  in 
which  these  winds  occur,  they  are  very  generally 
explained  as  currents  of  air  coming  from  the  warm 
surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  flowing  eastward 
through  the  low  passes  in  the  mountains. 

Having  had  occasion  to  note  the  character  and 
effect  of  these  peculiar  winds  while  engaged  in  geo- 
logical and  exploratory  work  in  the  western  part  of 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  at  different  times 
during  the  last  ten  years,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
stating  my  belief  that  the  above  theories  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  based  on  hasty  or  imperfect  considera- 
tion of  the  facts. 

As  experienced,  the  Chinook  is  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  becoming  at  times  almost  a  gale,  which  blows 
from  the  direction  of  the  mountains  out  across  the 
adjacent  plains.  It  is  extremely  dry.  and,  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  winter  temperature,  warm. 
Such  winds  occur  at  irregular  intervals  during  the 
winter,  and  are  also  not  infrequent  in  the  summer, 
but,  being  cool  as  compared  with  the  average  summer 
temperature,  are  in  consequence  then  not  commonly 
recognized  by  the  same  name.  When  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  its  re- 
moval is  marvellous,  as,  owing  to  the  extremely  de- 
siccated condition  of  the  air,  the  snow  may  be  said  to 
vanish  rather  than  to  melt,  the  moisture  being  licked 
up  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 

Winter  winds  of  this  character  occur  over  a  tract  of 
country  stretching  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Peace 
River  (north  latitude  56°),  and  at  least  as  far  south 


as  northern  Montana, —  a  distance  of  about  six  hun- 
dred miles.  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  its 
length,  the  Cordillera  belt  is  comparatively  strict  and 
narrow,  the  western  edge  of  the  plains  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  by  about  four  hundred  miles 
only  of  mountainous  country.  In  this  circumstance, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  moisture- laden  character 
of  the  air  along  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast, 
we  find  a  clew  to  the  correct  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable characteristics  of  the  so-called  Chinook 
wind.  It  is  in  effect,  I  conceive,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  foehn  of  the  Alps,  and  is  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  when  moisture  is 
evaporated  or  air  expanded  in  volume,  but  which 
becomes  again  sensible  on  condensation  of  moisture 
or  compression  of  the  air. 

To  meteorologists  the  phenomenon  requires  no  fur- 
ther elucidation  ;  but  as  it  is  one  which  attracts  much 
attention  in  the  west,  owing  to  its  important  effect 
in  removing  the  snow  from  the  grazing-lands,  the 
following  more  detailed  notice,  written  by  me  with 
special  reference  to  the  Peace  River  country,  may  be 
of  interest  (quoted,  with  little  alteration,  from  the 
Report  of  progress,  geological  survey  of  Canada, 
187»-80,  p.  77  B.) :  — 

'*  The  pressure  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  so  much  less  than  in  the  lower,  a  body 
of  air  rising  from  the  sea-level  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain-range  must  expand;  and  this,  implying 
molecular  work,  results  in  an  absorption  of  heat  and 
consequent  cooling.  The  amount  of  this  cooling  has 
been  estimated  as  about  one  deg^ree  centigrade  for  a 
hundred  metres  of  ascent  when  the  air  is  dry,  but 
becomes  reduced  to  half  a  degree  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  to  the  dew-point  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  precipitation  of  moisture  as  cloud,  rain,  or 
snow  begins ;  the  heat  resulting  from  this  condensa- 
tion retarding  to  a  certain  degree  the  cooling  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  air.  When  the  air  descends 
again  on  the  farther  side  of  the  mountain-range,  its 
condensation  leads  to  an  increase  of  sensible  heat 
equal  to  one  degree  centigrade  for  each  hundred 
metres.  *  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  places 
in  the  south  of  Greenland,  on  the  west  coast,  during 
the  prevalence  of  south- easterly  winds,  which  blow 
over  the  high  interior  of  the  country,  have  been 
found,  in  winter,  to  experience  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  north  Italy  or  the  south  of  France, 
though  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  the 
winds  come,  can  at  this  season  be  little  above  the 
freezing-point.  The  wind  well  known  in  the  Alps 
as  the  foehn  is  another  example  of  the  same  phenom- 
enon. It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  the  western 
plains  may  be  flooded  with  dry  air,  but  much  inferior 
in  temperature  to  that  of  the  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  intervening  mountain-barrier. 

The  data  are  yet  wanting  for  an  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  of  our  west  coast  in  this 
regard,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  fact  may  be  gained. 
We  may  assume  that  the  air  at  the  sea-level  is  prac- 
tically saturated  with  moisture,  or  already  at  its 
dew-point ;  that  in  crossing  the  mountainous  region 
the  average  height  to  which  the  air  is  carried  is 
about  2,000  metres  (6,560  feet),  and  that  it  descends 
to  a  level  of  about  700  metres  (2,296  feet)  in  the  Peace 
River  country.  The  loss  of  sensible  heat  on  eleva- 
tion would  in  this  case  amount  to  10^  C.  (18^  F.) ;  the 

»  The  figures  are  Dr.  Haon's,  quoted  by  Hoffmeyer  in  the 
Danish  geographical  society's  journal,  and  reproduced  in 
Nature,  August,  1877. 
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gain  on  descent  to  the  level  of  700  metren,  to  IS^'C. 
i2S'A  F.).  The  amount  of  heat  lo«t  by  the  airdurinfj^ 
its  pa88afi:e  across  the  mountainous  rei^on  by  radia- 
tion, and  contact  with  the  snowy  peako,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  depends  also  on  the  speed  with 
which  the  current  of  air  travels. 

Owin^  to  the  width  of  the  mountain-harrier,  the 
main  result  is  complicated  by  local  details ;  regions 
of  considerable  precipitation  occurrinfl:  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  each  important  mountain-range,  with 
subsidiary  drier  regions  in  the  lea.  The  last  of  those 
regions  of  precipitation  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range  properly  so  called,  in  descending  from 
which  a  further  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  the  air, 
which  then  flows  down  as  a  dry  and  warm  current 
to  the  east.  George  M.  Dawson. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  Dec.  81. 

The  Taconic  controversy  in  a  nutshell. 

The  New  York  geologists  encountered  a  great  group 
of  metamorphic,  apparently  successive  and  conform- 
able strata,  extending  from  the  Hudson  Hiver  east- 
ward into  New  England  (1836-42). 

Emmons  claimed  they  were  all  older  than  the  Pots- 
dam, and  named  them  all  Taconic.  His  colleagues  of 
the  New  York  survey,  and  their  friends  of  the  Cana- 
dian survey,  regarded  them  all  later  than  the  Pots- 
dam, and  applied  to  them  the  terms  of  the  New 
York  system  up  to  the  Medina  (1842). 

Fossils  were  discovered  in  some  of  the  eastern 
belts  of  this  metamorphic  series,  and  announced  by 
Hall  and  others  in  1842,  rather  indicating  the  whole 
series  was  post- Potsdam. 

Emmons  re-examined  the  whole,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  an  unconformable  ov(*rl3ring  of  the  Hudson 
Hiver  and  calciferous  upon  the  older  slates  of  the 
true  Taconic,  and  distinctly  re-asserted  the  pre- 
Potsdam  age  of  the  Taconic  system,  from  which  he 
figured  primordial  fossils  (1844).  He  was  supported 
by  Billings  and  Barrande,  and  by  Colonel  Jewett  of 
Albany,  but  as  time  passed  he  was  ostracized  from 
geological  circles. 

The  authority  of  Barrande,  however,  was  8uflSci»*nt 
to  convince  the  opponents  of  Emmous  on  the  New 
York  and  Canadian  surveys,  and  they  expressed  a 
willingness  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  conflicting  term, 
'  Hudson  River  group '  (1862). 

The  Canadian  geologists,  however,  fertile  in  the 
invention  of  devices  of  strati&raphic  nonienclaturp. 
renewed  the  contest  by  two  flank  movements, — one 
the  Huronian  phalanx,  aimed  at  the  lower  strata ; 
and  the  other,  the  '  Quebec  coffin,'  aimed  at  the 
overlying  strata,  thus  rallying  the  whole  discomfited 
cohort  (1855-61).  Emmons  died  in  the  midst  of  this 
movement. 

As  time  passed,  the  term  *  Hudson  River  group,' 
besmirched  and  hesitating,  was  re  habilitated  by 
being  shifted  to  new  ground,  — that  of  the  Lorraine 
shales  (1877). 

In  Wales,  Barrande  had  discovered  the  '  primordial 
zone '  in  Sedgwick's  '  Cambrian  ; '  but,  as  the  Sedg- 
wickian  term  was  then  under  as  strong  a  ban  in 
England  as  *  Taconic'  was  in  America,  Barrande's 
term  was  adopted  in  England,  and  also  transferred 
to  the  equivalent  strata  in  America. 

Gradually,  in  other  places  outside  the  Hudson  val- 
ley, the  primordial  fauna  came  to  light,  the  strata 
taking    other  Canadian    names,  —  St.    John's    and 


Acadian ;    these    terms    becoming    cnrrent   in    the 
United  States. 

Finally  the  existence  and  fossiliferoos  character  of 
a  great  series  of  strata,  occup3ring  exactly  the  posi- 
tion, claimed  by  Emmons,  and  mapped  by  him  under 
the  term  *  Taconic,'  lying  below  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, has  been  demonstrated,  and  is  admitted  by  all 
geologists. 

The  term  *  Quebec '  not  being  approved,  and 
'  Huronian  *  seeming  to  collide,  the  later  English 
term,  *  Cambrian.'  is  applied  in  America  to  this  very 
horizon  to  which  Emmons  had  given  the  name 
*  Taconic' 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  Elmmons,  re- enforced 
lately  by  active,  younger  men,  revive  the  fossilif- 
erous  character  of  some  of  the  eastern  belts  as 
new  matter,  adding  many  interesting  and  valnable 
details,  and  begin  again  to  fire  at  the  old  fort,  loag 
ago  abandoned  by  Emmons,  insisting  that  Emmons 
is' still  intrenched  there  (1872-85). 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  fair  minded  geolog^,  find- 
ing primordial  fossils  in  the  strata  mapped  by  Em- 
mons as  Taconic.  lying  below  the  Potsdam,  would  at 
once  admit  the  strata  to  be  Taconic  ;  just  the  same  as, 
if  he  found  non-Taconic  fossils  in  an  area  not  claimed 
as  Taconic,  except  by  a  mistake  in  a  preliminary 
definition  (corrected  by  its  author),  he  would  at  once 
admit  those  strata  were  not  in  the  Taconic,  and  were 
not  intended  to  be  so  described. 

The  same  mistake  was  mad^  by  Emmons  at  first 
as  by  his  opponents.  None  of  them  imagined  they 
had  to  deal  with  two  different  and  unconformable 
formations.  The  strata  were  all  either  Taconic  or 
Hudson  River.  Emmons  approached  them  from  one 
side,  the  primordial,  and  his  opponents  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  Elach  had  evidence  to  support  his 
claim  ;  and,  viewed  from  his  own  stand-pomt,  each 
was  right.  It  is  unfair  to  Emmons,  and  to  American 
geolof?y,  to  insist  that  this  preliminary  mistake 
should  consign  to  oblivion  the  great  fact  that  in 
America,  and  by  an  American  geologist,  was  first 
discovered  the  primordial  zone  of  geology. 

If  the  Taconic  is  to  *  lose  its  identity '  because  a 
portion  of  the  original  described  strata  prove  to  be 
post-Potsdam,  what  shall  become  of  the  Hudson 
River,  by  the  same  reasoning,  if  it  be  treated  with 
honesty,  when  nearly  all  the  strata  covered  originally 
by  it  prove  to  be  pre-Potsdam  ?  If  the  strata  can 
fairly  be  divided  between  the  conflicting  claims,  as 
the  structural  geology  of  the  region  seems  to  require, 
it  would  be  for  the  honor  of  American  geology  to  so 
divide  them.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  extreme 
anti-Emmons  partisans  will  not  grant  such  a  division, 
but  insist  on  the  utter  destruction  of  every  thing  that 
smacks  of  Taconic.  N.  H.  Winchkll. 


Relics  from  an  Indian  grave. 

On  the  Conejo  plateau  in  Ventura  county,  Cal.,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  a  conical  hill  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  base  of  several 
hundred  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  this  elevation, 
and  stretching  more  than  half  around  it,  is  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Indian  town.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  circular  depression,  indicating  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  *  sweat.'  or  council-house,  of  the  tribe 
that  occupied  this  site.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
crescent-shaped  village  is  the  place  where  the  dead 
were  buried.  Early  last  month  the  writer  examined 
this  burial  place,  which  yielded  about  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  skeletons  deposited  from  one  to  five  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  osual  method  of  sepulture  prac- 
tised by  the  Santa  Barbara  stock  of  Indians  prevailed 
here  ;  namely,  the  knees  were  drawn  up  against  the 
breast,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  face  downward . 

With  the  skeletons  were  found  three  oHas  carved 
from  crystallized  talc,  which  were  used  for  cooking- 
purposes  ;  two  large  sandstone  mortars,  finely  fin- 
ishcMl,  used  for  triturating  grain  and  acorns  ;  a  sand- 
stone bowl  about  one  inch  deep  and  six  inches  in 
diameter  ;  two  conical  pipes  and  several  large  beads 
of  serpentine ;  several  sheets  of  mica  with  hole 
drilled  at  the  side  ;  a  broken  tortilla  Aone  ;  several 
balls  of  paint ;  and  thousands  of  shell  and  glass 
beads,  wampum,  ornaments,  etc.  In  a  HaUotis  shell 
(H.  splendens)  I  found  eigbt  old  fashioned  flat  brass 
buttons,  with  numerous  specimens  of  wampum, 
manufactured  from  Olivella  biplicata.  The  remains 
of  a  metal  knife  were  discovered,  which,  with  glass 
beads,  buttons,  and  a  portion  of  an  old-fashioned 
water-bottle,  niows  that  this  place  was  inhabited 
since  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  or  within  the 
past  three  hundred  and  forty-three  years. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  relic  discovered  was 
a  metal  fish-hook.     It  has  a  shank  about  four  and  a 


half  centimetres  in  length,  with  a  point  about  three 

and  a  half  centimetres  long,  which,  from  its  shape, 

I  should  judge   was  of  Indian    manufacture.     An 

Olivella  shell  was  scalloped  or  notched,  leaving  it 

somewhat  in  tbe  shape  of  a  crown.     The  base  was 

perforated,  and  the  shank  of  the  hook  pushed  through 

It.     This  was  doubtless  intended  as  an  attraction  to 

the  fish.     The  species  is  Olivella  biplicata,  some  of 

which  are  very  white,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  line, 

would  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the 

pearl  oyster-shell  used  by  the  South-Sea  Islanders  for 

the  same  purpose.     By  tbe  kindness  of  the  publisher 

of  Science,  an  engraving  of  the  fish-hook  is  presented. 

It  is  in  a  somewhat  restored  form,  tbe  original  being 

corroded  to  some  extent  by  rust. 

Stephen  Bowers. 
San  Baenaventora,  Dec.  8. 


New  find  of  fossil  diatoms. 

Seeing  a  reference  to  diatoms  occurring  in  clay 
strata  in  a  railroad-cutting  near  Philadelphia,  in  two 
of  the  recent  issues  of  Science,  1  wrote  to  Dr. 
Koenig,  the  discoverer,  for  a  sample  of  the  diatom - 
bearing  clay.  I  received  the  clay  promptly,  and  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  after  a  five-minutes' 
preparation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  noting  a  very  rich 
slide  containing  at  least  thirty  species  of  diatoms ; 


the  forms  corresponding  chiefly  to  the  recent  fresh- 
water forms,  but  characteristically  different,  as 
relates  to  the  association  of  the  species,  when  com- 
pared with  the  forms  occurring  in  the  sub-peat 
deposits  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

My  reason  for  making  this  communication  is,  that 
the  value,  interest,  and  importance  of  this  new  find 
of  diatomaceous  material  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  the  two  articles  in  Science,  and  might 
be  overlooked  by  diatomiste,  and  all  who  are  on  the 
constant  lookout  for  new  localities  of  fossil  diatoms. 

K.  M.  Cunningham. 


Amoeboid  movement  of  the  cell-nucleus. 

The  study  of  the  cell-nucleus  has  become  a  subject 
of  such  absorbing  interest  in  biology,  that  we  feel 
justified  in  asking  a  little  of  your  space  to  make 
known  what  seems  to  us  a  promising  field  for  inves- 
tigation. During  the  last  year,  in  studying  the  blood 
of  Necturus,  after  its  removal  from  the  body  and  in 
the  blood-vessels,  we  were  struck  with  the  great  size 
and  distinctness  of  the  nucleus  of  tbe  white  corpus- 
cles. But  what  seems  especially  interesting  and 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  nucleus  of  the  white 
blcKxl- corpuscles  exhibits  a  very  marked  amoeboid 
movement,  both  in  the  vessels  of  a  curarized  animal 
and  on  the  microscopic  slide.  These  movements  are 
as  vigorous  and  easily  followed  as  are  those  of  the 
cell-body  ;  and  often  both  the  cell-body  and  nucleus 
are  undergoing  amoeboid  movement  at  the  same 
time,  the  movements  of  the  cell-body  and  nucleus 
seeming  to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
From  the  ease  with  which  the  white  corpuscles  are 
obtained  and  observed,  from  the  size  and  activity  of 
the  nucleus  and  its  distinctness  in  the  living  condi- 
tion, it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  study  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscle  of  Necturus  will  greatly  assist 
in  making  more  definite  our  knowledge  of  the  nu- 
cleus, its  so-called  membrane,  and  the  processes  of 

its  division.  S.  H.  and  S.  P.  Gaos. 

Anat.  lab.  Cornell  univ.,  Dec.  25. 


English  sparrows. 

In  Science,  Dec.  18,  appeared  some  remarks  on 
the  English  sparrows  that  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
our  experience  here.  We  have  many  orchards  and 
groves  in  and  around  our  village.  Many  of  us  have 
provided  boxes  for  wrens,  martins,  bluebirds,  etc. 
Robins,  cardinals,  crimson-breasted  grossbeaks,  cat- 
birds, etc.,  are  innumerable  around  us.  A  few  years 
ago  some  of  our  people,  accustomed  to  watch  the 
many  kinds  of  birds  that  frequent  our  court  house 
grove,  asked  me  about  '  a  little  bird  that  had  just 
newly  appeared  in  the  grove.'  They  said  that  it  was 
'*  driving  all  the  other  birds  away.  Not  content  with 
merely  fighting  and  mastery,  it  drove  tbe  others 
clear  out  of  the  town.'*  The  people  had  been  watch- 
ing them  for  some  days,  and  reported  that  half  a 
dozen  birds  had  actually  made  themselves  the  sole 
possessors  of  our  melodious  grove,  heretofore  so 
delightfully  noisy  with  the  songs  of  the  many  native 
birds.  I  suspected  the  cause,  and,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  *  strange  little  birds.'  pronounced  them  to  be 
those  '  winged  rats,'  the  English  sparrows.  For 
twenty  years  I  had  kept  several  boxes  for  martins 
at  my  own  place.  About  thirty  pairs  were  making 
their  homes  at  my  doors.  Suddenly  I  missed  them, 
but  the  screech  of  a  pair  of  English  sparrows  took 
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thrir  place.    Well,  we  exfeermiiiAled  these  sparrows, 
and  oar  birds  came  back.  C.  I. 

Oregon,  Mo.,  Jan.  1. 

The  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  English  sparrow, 
as  shown  in  the  contribntions  to  Science,  indicates  a 
^ide  difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  yoar  contributors  are  unwarranted  by 
any  facts  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
bird*s  habits  as  known  in  this  country.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  join  in  the  cry  of  enemy,  thief,  pest, 
and  like  epithets ;  but  that  is  not  a  scientific  method 
of  reaching  conclusions.  We  want  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, more  facts  and  less  crusade  against  these 
'  assisted  emigrants.* 

They  are  charged  with  driving  out  other  birds 
from  our  city.  My  home  and  place  of  observation 
being  within  twenty -five  miles  of  New  York  City,  I 
can  speak  from  careful  observation  that  this  charge 
has  but  little  value  in  this  locality. 

Very  few  birds  care  to  dwell  in  cities,  except  in 
the  suburbs.  It  is  neither  congenial  to  their  taste 
nor  adapted  to  their  requirements,  while  the  English 
sparrow  is  essentially  a  native  of  a  city,  finding 
comfortable  shelter  and  abundant  food  wherever 
partially  digested  grain  may  be  found,  in  stables  or 
along  the  highways  travelled  by  horses.  Excepting 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  this  waste  ma- 
terial is  the  almost  exclusive  food  of  this  bird. 
Now  we  will  consider  the  country  life  of  this  spar- 
row. 

They  are  charged  with  destroying  our  crops. 
Have  the  farmers  of  this  country  made  this  com- 
plaint, or  must  we  echo  the  tirade  from  abroad  ?  As 
a  farmer,  my  observation  is,  that  the  amount  of 
wheat  this  bird  appropriates  during  the  few  days  of 
harvesting  is  too  insignificant  for  notice.  I  know  of 
no  other  grain  that  is  molested  in  the  slightest  degree. 
That  they  are  large  destroyers  of  insects  during  the 
summer  months,  every  observer  knows.  The  army- 
worm  finds  in  the  English  sparrow  one  of  its  most 
vigilant  enemies.  As  to  the  garden  fruits,  we  find 
that  it  molests  none,  and  kindly  leaves  all  the  cher- 
ries to  the  robins  and  cat-birds.  I  have  many  grape- 
vines trained  against  my  buildings,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sparrows  roosting  amid  the  clusters  of 
grapes,  and  have  wondered  at  the  sparrow^s  poor 
judgment  in  not  tasting  a  single  bunch.  Such  is  my 
observation  of  this  bird :  social  in  its  habits,  appar- 
ently of  the  most  happy  disposition,  but  at  times 
pugnacious  with  his  relatives,  which  encounters  are 
never  fatal  in  their  consequences.  Certainly  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours  ;  for  they  seem  to  possess,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and 
live,  on  the  whole,  in  great  social  harmony.  We 
rightly  know  them  as  pest  when  they  soil  our  piazzas 
and  deface  our  window-casings.  J.  D.  Hicks. 

Old  Westbury,  N.Y. 

Equality  in  ability  of  the  young  of  the  human 

species. 

'*  We  have  a  pernicious  habit  in  this  country  of 
supposing,  that  ...  all  men  .  .  .  are  bom  equal  as 
to  their  abilities.*'  '*  We  have  a  different  theory  in 
regard  to  horses.** 

**  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  plan,  if  the  young  of 
the  human  species  were  divided  into  two  groups  at 
an  early  age, —  one  large,  and  one  small ;  one  com- 
posed of  those  of  whom  nothing  more  than  plain 


living  is  expected,  and  the  other  composed  of  the 
race  -  horses,  of  those  whose  ancestors,  or  whose 
chance  endowments,  give  reason  to  hope  that  they 
may  give  some  aid  to  learning  or  to  culture.  Any 
one  whose  destiny  is  to  do  difficult  thinking  in  after- 
life should  .  .  .  dwell  kmg  among  the  g^eometrical 
concepts,  should  become  tboronghly  imbued  with  the 
bare  and  rigid  form  of  reasoning,  and  should  have 
the  results  as  familiar  as  his  mother-tongne.** 

A  criticism  of  a  recent  book  on  geometry,  in 
Science  supplement  of  Jan.  1,  gives  occasion  to  the 
critic  to  give  the  above  views  of  a  topic  much  wider 
than  that  of  geometry.  He  would  differentiate  the 
human  species  into  two  groups,  —  the  race-horses  and 
dray-horses, —  and  train  them  accordingly,  and  the 
basis  of  the  differentiation  would  be  *  ancestry,'  or 

*  chance  endowments.*  Suppose  this  had  been  done  in 
the  past,  what  chance  is  there  that  Watt,  Stephenson, 
or  Ericsson  would  have  become  known  as  engineers ; 
Franklin.  Faraday,  or  Edison  as  electricians  ;  Napo- 
leon or  Grant  as  soldiers ;  Lincoln  or  Garfield  as 
statesmen  ;  Livingnton  as  an  explorer ;  Carlyle  as  a 
writer?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  most  great  men 
have  not  been  descended  from  distinguished  ances- 
tors, and  that  in  most  cases  their  chance  endow- 
ments have  not  been  discovered,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  friends,  until  the  age  of  manhood  ? 
The  habit  in  this  country,  of  supposing  all  men  bom 
equal  as  to  their  abilities,  has  had  ample  justification 
in  the  past,  and  may  have  in  the  future.  Among 
the  poorest  families  in  the  farthest  west  there  are 
many  Grants,  Lincolus,  or  Garfields  ;  among  callow- 
chandlers*  clerks  there  are  Franklins ;  among  Scot- 
tish farmers  there  are  Carlyles  :  the  poorest  weavers 
may  produce  another  Livingston  :  and  some  obscure 
Corsican  may  be  another  Napoleon.  We  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  all 
a  good  ancestry.  Six  generations  back,  each  of  us 
had  thirty-two  male  ancestors,  at  least  one  of  whom 
must  have  been  distinguished  as  a  king,  a  statesnmn, 
a  general,  a  thinker,  or  possibly  as  a  *  gentlemanly 
scoundrel,*  or  freebooter  ;  and  all  American  babies 
are  bom  with  some  *'  chance  endowment,'  which,  if 
griven  the  proper  environment,  will  develop  into 
ability.  But,  alas  !  the  chances  are  that  the  grow- 
ing child  will  not  be  given  the  proper  environment. 
He  may  have  the  ancestral  traits  or  the  chance 
endowments  which  would  lead  him  to  be  a  g^reat 
soldier,  an  artist,  an  engineer,  or  a  farmer ;  and  he 
will  be  sent  to  school,  where  all  these  traits  or  en- 
dowments will  be  repressed,  and  his  education  will 
tend  to  make  him  a  storekeeper  or  a  politician  ;  or  he 
may  not  be  sent  to  school  at  all,  and  ancestral 
poverty  may  be  the  cause  of  his  remaining  a  coal- 
miner  or  a   *  farmer's  hand  *  all  his  life,  and  Gray's 

*  Elegy  *  may  be  used  as  his  epitaph. 

Whether  the  young  of  the  human  species  will  de- 
velop into  race-horses  or  dray-horses  is  not  generally 
determinable  by  ancestry  or  by  *  chance  endowment,' 
but  rather  by  environment  during  youth  and  early 
manhood.  The  youth  has  the  ancestry  of  both  dray- 
horse  and  race-horse  combined,  and  the  *  chance  en- 
dowments* are  numerous  enough  to  include  some  of  the 
qualities  of  both.  Better  assume  that  the  young  are 
bom  equal  in  ability,  and  in  their  early  training,  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten,  give  them  an  equal 
chance  to  develop  into  mechanics,  storekeepers, 
artists,  farmers,  or  lawyers,  than  to  differentiate 
them  into  the  classes  of  race-horses  and  dray-horses 
at  the  beginning.  W.  K. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  TIRYN8. 

**  The  untiring  enthusiasm  and  liberality  of  one 
man  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  civilized  races, 
so  long  as  the  human  past  shall  have  any  interest 
for  mankind."    These  were  the  words  with  which 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  Kngliah  scholars 
welcomed    the  appearance  of  Dr.   Schliemann*s 
narrative  of  his  explorations  at  ancient  Mykenae. 
And  now  we  have  to    thank  him  for  another 
volume,*   equalling  in  interest  the  four  he  has 
already  given  to  the  world  of  letters,  and  even 
surpassing  them  in  the  beauty  of  its  mechanical 
execution.     Moreover,  we  think  he  has  displayed 
sound  judgment  in  allowing  his  learned  collabora- 
tors to  contribute  the  major  part  of  the  text  of 
the  present  volume,  for  it  is  by  his  energy  and 
success  as  an  explorer  that  he  will  be  always 
remembered.     He  is  neither  a  learned  scholar  nor 
a  trained  archeologist ;  and,  where  he  has  relied 
solely  upon  his  own  resources  in  setting  forth  the 
results  of  his  researches,  he  has  frequently  drawn 
conclusions  which  have  met  with  but  little  favor  at 
the  hands  of  scholars.     From  similar  failings  the 
present  work  is  by  no  means  exempt :  but  such 
blemishes,  like  patches  on  the  cheek  of  beauty, 
only  heighten  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  world ;  not  to  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  phrase  '  prehistoric 
times,^  —  for    we    think  it  a  misnomer    to    call 
what  he  has  brought  to  light   *  the  prehistoric 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Tiryns,'  who,  as  he  thinks, 
flourished  some  foiui«en  hundred  years  B.C., — 
but  to  our  accurate  comprehension  of  the  heroic 
age   of  Greece,  those  early  times  about  which, 
hitherto,  the  Homeric  poems  have  been  our  only 
source  of  information.     We  may  well  be  grateful 
to  him  for  the  light  which  has  thus  been  shed 
upon  many  an   obscure  passage  or  questionable 
statement  in  those  earliest  records  of  the  western 
world.     But  in  regard  to  what  is  known  in  arche- 
ology as  the  *  prehistoric  period,'  by  which  is  to 
be  understood  a  ceriain  stage  in  the  development 
of  civilization,  Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to  entertain 
very  misty  notions.     He  speaks  of  finding  in  the 

>  Tirjffis:  the  prehiMtoric  paltice  of  the  kings  of  Tiryru. 
The  results  of  the  latest  ezcayations.  By  Pr.  Hcmrt  Sohub* 
MAKM.  With  preface  by  Prof.  F.  Adler,  and  oontribtitlons 
by  Dr.  William  DCrpfeld.    New  York,  ScrUmer,  18H6.    4«». 


ruins    of    the    palace    arrow-heads    of    obsidian 
**  rudely  made ;  in  fact,  as  rudely  as  the  arrow- 
heads of  silex  found  in  the  cave-dwellings  of  the 
age  of  the   manmioth   and  the  reindeer  in  the 
Dordogne,  in  France,  and  to  be  seen  in  numbers 
in  the  prehistoric  museum    at    St.-Germain-en- 
Laye "  (p.  78).     But  no  such  things  exist  as  rude 
arrow-heads  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  prehistoric 
archeology  that  in  the  paleolithic  period,  to  which 
these  caves  must  be  referred,  bows  and  arrows 
had  not  yet  been  invented.     He  gives  four  draw- 
ings of  these  remarkable   '  arrow-heads,'  which 
precisely  resemble  four  similar  objects  that  the 
writer  picked  up  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Acrop- 
olis at   Athens.      But  they   are  only  fragments 
of  obsidian  flakes,  which  are  abundant  upon  pre- 
historic sites  in  Greece  ;  and  they  merely  prove 
that  a  particular  spot  was  occupied  by  man  in  the 
stone  age.     Yet  the  finding  of  these  bits  of  stone, 
accompanied  by  fragments  of  rude,  hand-made 
pottery,  in  the  dibris  of  the  palace,  furnishes  our 
author  his  main  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  prehistoric  times.      But  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  find  such  fragments  as  these  disseminated 
throughout  the  soil  in  the  places  where  they  occur ; 
and,  although  Dr.  Schliemann  may  have  come  upon 
them  in  the  earth  that  has  accumulated  above  the 
ruins  of  the  palace,  their  presence  proves  nothing 
more  than  the  antiquity  of  the  site,  whether  it  be 
at  Tiryns  or  at  Athens.     But  Dr.  Schliemann  can 
actually  believe  that  such  rude  arrow-heads  as 
these  were  still  in  use  contemporaneously  with  the 
occupation  of  the  remarkable  edifice  he  has  dis- 
interred and  described.      His  own  excavations, 
however,  at  Mykenae  had  already  disclosed  the 
kind  of  stone  arrow-heads  employed  at  the  close 
of  the  high  civilization  of  the  bronze  age,  —  ex- 
quisitely fashioned  out  of  obsidian,  of  the  Solutr6 
type,  thin,  delicate,  and  provided  with  barbs. 

So,  again,  he  argues  for  a  very  high  antiquity 
for  the  earliest  remains  he  has  discovered,  because 
he  finds  among  them  a  kind  of  rude,  hand-made 
pottery,  consisting  of  vessels,  or  portions  of  them, 
provided  with  handles  pierced  with  two  perpen- 
dicular holes  for  suspension  ;  while,  of  those  hav- 
ing similar  horizontal  perforations,  two  examples 
only  were  met  with.  The  former  kind  is  not  un- 
common in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  in  some 
other  localities  belonging  to  the  Neolithic  period  ; 
and  he  quotes  Professor  Virchow  as  authority  for 
inferring  from  such  similarity  *  a  direct  connec- 
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tion '  between  the  two  places  (p.  M). 

however,  had  many  other  points  of 

which  are  wanting  at  Tiijns,  bendi 

one,  to  bring  forward,  between  the  rade,  canir 

pottery  of  the  two  sites  he  was  compann^ 

The  stages  of  civilization  of  the  lalce-dw«ikfft  «# 
Switzerland  and  of  the  Homeric  benxs  differ  «» 
widely  as  does  the  dawn  from  high  noon ; 
endeavor  to  relegate  the  occupants  of  a 
whose  artistic  decorations  excite  only  w^ 
admiration  to  the  status  of  the  age  of 
stone,  or  even  of  the  early  bronze  age,  dispkiy*  a 
singular  misapprehension  of  the  teachings  of  put- 
historic  archeology. 

That  the  huge,  so-called  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Tiryns  should  have  inspired  the  belief  in  tlieir 
hoar  antiquity,  and  that  around  tliem  should  have 
clustered  myth  and  legend,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  strange  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
later  writers  principally  that  this  crop  should 
have  sprung  up.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Tiryns 
is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
that  only  in  the '  Catalogue  of  forces,'  which  by  most 
scholars  is  regarded  as  a  late  interpolation.  There 
it  is  characterized  by  an  adjective  which  means 
*  the  well-walled '  (Iliad,  ii.  559),  and  our  author 
thinks  that  "  Homer  expresses  his  admiration  for 
the  walls  by  this  epithet,  which  he  bestows  on 
Thebes  "(p.  17).  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
word  occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  in  the 
poems,  some  hundred  lines  after  its  first  use  ;  and 
there  it  is  applied,  not  to  Thebes,  but  to  the  an- 
cient city  of  Gortys,  in  Crete.  This  is  the  place 
where  last  year  was  discovered  the  longest  and 
most  important  inscription  yet  known  in  the 
archaic  Doric  dialect,  probably  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  But  at  Gortys  there  are  no  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  epithet  was  employed  by  the  poet  in  both  in- 
stances solely  for  its  metrical  advantages. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Homeric  poems  out  of  the 
case,  there  is  no  question  that  these  huge  walls 
have  stirred  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
modem  travellers,  and  many  have  been  the  at- 
tempts to  account  for  them,  and  to  discover  who 
were  their  builders.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
look  upon  Dr.  Schliemann*s  as  the  most  happy 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  thinks  that  *'we 
may  assume  with  great  probability  that  they  were 
built  by  Phoenician  colonists,  and  the  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  great  prehistoric  walls 
in  many  other  parts  of  Greece  "  (p.  28).  How  is 
it,  then,  we  may  ask,  that  a  precisely  similar  style 
of  construction  is  to  be  seen  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses in  the  Apennines  of  central  Italy,  where  no 
foot  of  Phoenician  trader  ever  penetrated,  while 
no  such    example  is  to  be  found  in  Phoenicia 


or  in  her  greater  daughter,  Carthage? 
protMU>ie  seems  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's 
that  they  are  '<  the  handiwork  of  the 
«riafltiiiGtave  race  or  races  made  up  of  sev- 
lifiigli,  who  migrated  into  Greece,  and  else- 
vkesvr  <Hi  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  south  and 
TTMt  *  Bat  we  doubt  if  the  key  to  the  mystery  ia 
to  W  WM^JM  in  peculiarities  of  construction  ;  since 

now  are  of  one  accord  that  the 
l^>lygoiial  style  of  building,  in  all  of  its  dif- 
Tsrieties,  to  the  rudest  of  which  alone  the 
«if«KliH  '  Cyclopean '  should  be  restricted,  arose 
injm  %ht  natorml  cleavage  of  the  material  used  for 
iMrilding-fxirposes. 

Eqnally  onflattsfactory  seems  to  be  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  established  date 
of  the  destruction  of  Tiryns  by  the  Argives,  468 
B.C.,  in  favor  of  a  period  so  much  anterior  to  this 
as  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  which  he  places 
at  about  1100  B.C.  In  this,  it  is  true,  he  is  sus- 
tained by  the  authority  of  that  most  hardy  of  the 
investigators  of  ancient  history,  Professor  Sayce, 
while  Professor  Mahaffy  also  rejects  the  received 
chronology.  But  it  is  certainly  suggestive  that 
the  very  passage  in  the  Iliad  (iv.  52)  which  is 
cited  by  Professor  Sayce  in  confirmation  of  such  a 
theory,  should  have  been  previously  brought  for- 
ward by  another  eminent  iconoclast,  Professor 
Paley,  as  equally  conclusive  to  establish  the  com- 
paratively late  date  of  the  existing  version  of  the 
Homeric  poems.'  But  the  universal  consensus  of 
historians,  backed  by  the  irrefragable  testimony 
of  the  bronze  serpent,  which  once  supported  the 
golden  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  at  Delphi 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople,  would 
seem  to  outweigh  our  author*s  archeological 
evidence  in  support  of  his  new  view,  which  would 
appear  to  consist  of  a  graffito  in  eleven  archaic 
letters  scratched  upon  a  bit  of  Mustrous  black 
Hellenic  pottery,'  re-enforced  by  numerous  rude 
female  images,  which  possibly  may  be  only  arch- 
aistic,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  children's  playthings  found  in 
the  tombs  at  Athens. 

But  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  said 
about  our  author's  theories  :  let  us  turn  to  some  of 
the  actual  gains  to  knowledge  acquired  by  his 
liberal  use  of  the  spade  at  Tiryns  ;  only  we  must 
first  enter  our  protest  against  his  failure  to  do 
justice  to  his  townsman.  Dr.  Rhaugab^.  Refer- 
ring to  the  appearance  of  the  site  before  he  com- 
menced operations  there,  he  says,  *'  Many  of  the 
walls  were  visible  on  the  surface,  and  had  misled 
the  best  archeologlsts,  as  they  were  assumed  to  be 

1  Transaotions  of  the  Cambridge  philosophical  society, 
xi.  p.  888. 
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mediaeval,  and  it  had  never  been  imagined  that 
they  could  be  perhaps  two  thousand  years  older, 
and  belong  to  the  palace  of  the  mythical  king  of 
Tiryns  "  (p.  8).  Who  would  suppose,  upon  reading 
this,  that  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Rhaugab^,  in  his 
'  History  of  ancient  art '  (p.  68),  had  stated  that  "  it 
is  highly  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the 
primitive  palace  of  Proetus  **  ?  We  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  same  self-complacency  which 
manifests  itself  also  in  a  remark  about)  his  **  ex- 
cavations in  the  prehistoric  tumulus  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  which  previously  had  been  wrongly 
regarded  as  the  tomb  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  "  (p.  78). 
Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to  have  never  read  Byron's 
well-known  verses  upon  Marathon  and  '  the  vio- 
lated tomb,'  and  not  to  know  that  years  ago  the 
tumulus  was  explored  by  a  Frenchman ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  explain  why  our  author  found  so 
little  in  it,  even  if  its  situation  itself,  in  a  sandy 
plain  hard  by  the  water's  side,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  bones 
of  the  heroes  who  were  buried  under  it,  as  we  may 
fairly  infer  from  what  Thucydides  and  Pausanias 
and  Ejritias  tell  us. 

The  first  decisive  result  of  the  explorations  at 
Tiryns  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence there  of  two  successive  structures,  built  upon 
a  limestone  rock  which  rises  to  a  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  surrounding  plain.  The  primitive 
fortress  was  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
wood,  according  to  Professor  Adler,  and  traces 
of  the  sub-structures  of  a  huge  gate-tower  be- 
longing to  it  were  discovered  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  palace  (p.  xii.).  Remains  of  its  walls 
built  of  rubble  and  dry  mortar  of  clay  were 
found  by  Dr.  Ddrpfeld,  buried  deep  in  dSbris, 
through  which  a  trench  had  to  be  dug  before 
the  foundations  of  the  terrace- wall  of  the  upper 
citadel  could  be  laid  (p.  252).  Besides  these 
proofs  drawn  from  the  construction,  there  were 
found  among  its  ruins  numerous  fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  mostly  hand-made,  though  in  some  in- 
stances showing  a  knowledge  of  the  potter's  wheel, 
which  presents  so  great  a  contrast  in  form, 
technique,  and  decoration,  to  the  pottery  occurring 
in  the  ruins  of  the  subsequently  erected  Cyclopean 
palace,  as  to  prove,  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  judgment, 
that  they  are  the  work  of  totally  different  peoples. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  arguments  derived 
from  the  continuity  of  style  always  to  be  observed 
in  the  art-products  of  the  same  race,  even  at  very 
different  periods,  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
but  which  really  ought  to  be  credited  to  Professor 
Brizio  (p.  57). 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's labors  has  been  the  discovery  that  those 


vast  walls,  piled  up,  of  huge  unhewn  stones,  so 
massive    that  in   the    exaggerated    language    of 
Pausanias   '<a  yoke  of  mules  could    not    move 
the  smallest  of  them  from  its  place,"  were  raised 
for  the  defence  of  *  a  lordly  house,'  of  which  the 
uniformity  of  design  in  its  ground  plan,  and  the 
skilful    distribution   and  arrangement  of  all   its 
parts,  have  given  to  the  trained  eye  of  an  architect 
a  most  favorable  impression  of  the  builder's  talent 
and  experience.     It  is  indeed  a  revelation  to  the 
world  that  the  high  stage  of  civilization  which  the 
Homeric  poems  disclose  was  not  merely  a  poet's 
dream.    In  the  glowing  language  of  Dr.  Ddrpfeld, 
**  we  see  the  mighty  walls,  with  their  towers  and 
gates,  and    enter  into   the  palace  by  the  pillar- 
decked  Propylaed.     We  recognize  the  men's  com^, 
with  its  great  altar,  surrounded  by  porticos  ;    we 
see,  further,  the  stately  Megaron,  with  its  ante- 
room and  vestibule  ;  we  even  enter  the  bath-room, 
and  finally  pass  on  to  the  women's  dwelling,  with 
its  separate  court  and  numerous  chambers.     This 
is  a  picture  which  floats  before  the  mind  of  every 
reader  of  Homer,  —  a  picture  which  many  a  savant 
has  endeavored  to  restore  after  the  data  given  by 
him.     All  such  attempts,  hitherto,  have  been  to 
some  extent  unsatisfactory.      There  always  re- 
mained questions  to  which  all  the  acuteness  in  the 
world,  on  the  part  of  Homeric  scholars,  could  give 
no  answer  in  the  words  of  the  poet.  Many  of  these 
riddles  are  now  solved  by  the  palace  at  Tiryns  " 
(p.  192).  But  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  risumi  of 
the  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  which  Dr. 
D5rpf eld  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  singular  method  of  construc- 
tion of  its  walls,  with  their  covered  galleries  and 
concealed  chambers,  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
approaches  to  it  and  the  hitherto  unknown  stair- 
way conducting  to  the  postern  gate,  and  finally  of 
the  palace  itself  in  all  its  several  parts,  and  the 
building-materials    employed  in  it,   as  these  aU 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  explorations  of  the 
sunmiers  of  1884  and  1885,  —  this  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  space  at  our  command.     We  can  only 
refer  to  some  remarkable  discoveries,  which  throw- 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  civilization  to 
which  the  building  belongs,  and  which  are  most 
striking  from  their  novelty. 

We  think  the  series  of  nine  plates,  in  which  are 
depicted  fragments  of  plastered  walls,  painted 
with  frescos  in  five  different  colors,  cannot  fail  to 
stir  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
whether  he  be  a  student  of  antiquity,  or  not.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  the  palace  walls,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  were  ornamented  with  decorations 
which  for  beauty  and  grace  of  design,  and  freedom 
and  boldness  of  execution,  surpass  the  fresco- 
painting  of  our  own  day  t    What  life  and  power 
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Tbsmjl  are  three  dKCinct  tvpi^  of  winter  weather 
on  Moottt  Washington  that  otfer  good  iliu;stiatic«i 
of  the  control  of  wind  over  temperature.  The 
most  coounoD.  and  certain!  v  the  one  OK>>t  f re« 
qnenttr  nsociated  with  the  popolar  eistimatiiW  cf 
tbe  moonfeain  s  weather,  appears  with  the  westerly 
or  north-westtrij  wintis  of  considerable  strength 
that  blow  between  a  centie  of  low  barvtuetnc 
pressore  lingering  over  the  pix>vinces  or  in  the 
Gulf  of  §^  Lawrence^  and  a  cencze  of  high 
pressore  on  the  lakes  or  in  the  Ohio  vaUey.  The 
skr  is  dear  or  fair,  the  wind  blows  dftr  to  eighty 
or  more  mile»  an  hoar,  and  the  temperature  falb 
to  a  point  worthy  of  newspaper  items.  This  w 
the  time  of  hanfehip  fat  the  observers  in  the 


signal'^ervioe  station :  clearing  the  anemometer 
cops  Qi  the  frost-work  that  forms  on  them  is  then 
no  pleasant  task:  bot,  if  not  cleared,  the  frost-work 
fills  the  cops,  and  prev«itB  their  proper  toming» 
or  they  become  so  heavy  that  the  centrifogal 
force  of  their  rapid  whiiiing  may  tear  them  &om 
the  axle.  The  cc^  is  so  intense  and  penetrating 
with  the  high  wind,  that  the  stoves  have  to  do 
their  utmost  to  keep  the  station  habitable.  A 
conflagration  at  soch  a  time  woold  be  almost 
certain  death  to  the  men.  for  they  coold  not 
descend  the  mountain  in  soch  weather. 

On  the  29th  ot  last  January  there  was  a  sample 
of  this  type:  a  storm-centre  had  passed  the  day 
before:  the  wind  shifted  from  south  to  north- 
west,  and  rose  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  — 
if  the  records  in  recurring  n>und  numbers  can  be 
accepted  as  precise.  —  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  temperature  was  —  33~.  At  the  same 
time,  the  temperature  at  Boston  was  0' :  at  Port- 
land. :^  :  and  at  Montreal.  ~  9^.  The  cause  of  the 
extreme  cold  on  the  mountain  is.  first,  that  its 
winds  come  rapidly  from  the  cold  north-weet, 
without  having  time  to  warm  up  very  much  on 
the  wav :  and.  second,  that  thev  are  f oix?ed  to  rise 
more  or  less  in  paaung  over  the  mountain,  and 
thus  are  cooled  by  expansion  about  half  a  degree 
for  every  hundred  feet  of  ascent.  In  other  words, 
the  cold  is  chiefly  imported,  but  is  partly  a  home 
pro^tuct.  The  temperature  is  not  excessively  low : 
it  fe$  higher  than  the  records  give  for  the  far 
north-west,  and  much  higher  than  the  miniTmi 
known  in  Siberia:  but  it  is  harder  to  bear  on 
account  of  the  tmific  winds  that  accompany  it. 
Residents  in  Montana  and  Siberia  unite  in  having 
a  gooii  word  for  the  calm,  dry  coM  of  their  frigid 
winters,  but  no  word  of  praise  fee  the  windy 
cold  on  Mount  Washington  appears  in  the  signal- 
serviiv  reports.  Other  examines  of  ths  type, 
illustrated  in  the  old  leinxts  and  maps^  are  Dec. 
a).  l;*:S  :  Jan.  \^  17.  3^  2«,  1874. 

The  second  type  appears  when  the  mountain 
stands  a  moderate  distance  fhmi  a  storm  centre^ 
generally  to  the  east  v^  north  of  it.  The  tempera- 
ture is  then  relalively  high,  and  the  weather 
cloudy  i>r  rainy.  Jan.  16*  t^^  will  serve  for  an 
example  of  this.  The  $tivm-centre  was  then  to 
the  west  of  the  mountain,  but  not  far  away,  as 
the  wind  was  from  the  south,  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
It  was  snowing^  and  the  air  was  nearly  -satu- 
rated *  with  x-ap^-w ;  the  air  temperature  at  T  am. 
being  ^\  and  the  dew«pi.Hnt  ^-\  At  the  same 
time*  the  tem|vrature  at  Bu^t^Hi  w»s  only  ^\ 
while  that  at  IXwtlaud  was  d4  \  Montreal  failed 
to  report  that  mv>riuug«  but  wa;^  undoubtedly 
colder  still.  Now,  if  there  is  auy  propriety  in 
averagetk  Mount  Wa:»hiugton  ought  to  be  in  ' 
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ter  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees  colder  than  its  neigh- 
boring sea-level  stations.  Here  it  is  as  much  too 
warm  as  it  was  too  cold  in  the  first  type.  Al- 
though it  is  near  the  storm-centre,  where  the 
winds  are  supposed  to  ascend  obliquely,  the  air  on 
the  mountain  is  evidently  not  derived  from  the 
low-level  stations  near  by  ;  for.  independently  of 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  wind's  direction  and 
velocity  against  such  a  conclusion,  the  tempera- 
tures disprove  it.  If  a  current  of  air  apcend  from 
sea-level  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  its  tem- 
perature must  fall  at  least  eleven  degrees,  even  if 
the  cooling  from  expansion  were  retarded  by  con- 
densation of  vapor  through  the  whole  ascent.  The 
surface  source  of  the  wind,  if  it  come  from  the 
surface  at  all,  must  therefore  be  sought  many 
miles  south  of  New  England,  in  the  southern 
states  or  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  higher  than  in 
Mount  Washington  latitudes.  Then,  as  in  the  first 
case,  the  temperature  on  the  mountain  is  largely  a 
matter  of  importation ;  but  now  the  cooling  by 
ascent  abruptly  up  the  mountain  sides,  or  gradu- 
ally in  the  cyclonic  whirl,  acts  to  destroy  the  im- 
ported characteristics  of  the  wind,  instead  of  to 
confirm  them,  as  before.  In  the  pronounced  ex- 
amples of  this  type,  when  it  is  warmer  on  Mount 
Washington  than  at  Boston,  we  find  illustration 
of  the  inversion  of  temperature,  that  is  generally 
held  to  be  peculiar  to  anticyclonic  weather,  as  will 
be  explained  below  ;  and  although  such  cases  are 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  characteristic  of  other 
mountain  stations,  they  are  not  rare  on  Mount 
Washington.  Examples  may  be  found  on  the  old 
maps  for  Dec.  8,  27,  1«78 ;  Jan.  7,  8,  27,  28,  1874. 
The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
rapid  decrease  of  temperature  with  latitude  along 
our  eastern  coast,  must  be  chiefiy  responsible  for 
this.  Another  factor  of  hardly  less  importance  is 
the  fivefold  greater  velocity  of  the  winds  at  the 
height  of  Mount  Washington  over  those  at  the 
earth's  surface.  As  a  storm-centre  draws  near, 
the  winds  on  the  mountain  may  be  derived  from 
a  source  four  or  five  times  as  distant  to  the  south 
as  that  which  supplies  the  low-level  stations. 
Thus  the  ordinary  decrease  of  temperature  with 
height  is  overcome.  Montreal  is  decidedly  colder 
than  the  three  other  stations  at  such  times  ;  for  it 
is  well  to  the  north  of  the  storm-centre,  and  draws 
its  winds  from  northerly  sources. 

The  third  type  is  one  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  Europe  of  late  years,  on  account  of 
the  very  abnormal  temperatures  that  accompany 
it.  It  appears  when  a  centre  of  high  pressure  — 
an  anticyclone  —  passes  over  the  mountain,  and, 
when  fully  developed,  it  causes  a  remarkable  in- 
version of  weather  elements.    We  are  accustomed 


to  see  mountain-tops  cold  and  cloudy,  while  the 
valleys  about  them  are  warmer  and  clear ;  but 
anticyclonic  weather  places  the  cold  and  the  clouds 
in  the  valleys,  while  the  peaks  rise  into  brilliantly 
clear,  warm,  dry  air.  I^.  Hann  was  the  first  to 
give  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts,  in  1876,  and  I 
follow  him  in  this  statement.  In  an  anticyclone, 
the  few  lofty  clouds  that  are  observed  generally 
move  towards  its  centre  ;  the  surface  winds  move 
outwards  to  all  sides ;  with  converging  currents 
above,  and  diverging  below,  there  must  be  a 
descending  current  about  the  centre ;  the  descent 
is  probably  slocv,  but  it  undoubtedly  exists.  This 
type,  therefore,  involves  the  consideration  of  the 
temperature  of  air  derived  from  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  far  above  the  mountain-tops.  The 
first  opinion  that  one  would  have  of  such  tempera- 
ture would  probably  be  to  place  it  well  below 
freezing,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  excessive 
cold  experienced  in  very  lofty  mountain  ascents 
and  balloon  voyages.  But  this  is  wrong.  Although 
undoubtedly  cold  while  up  aloft,  air  that  de- 
scends from  the  upper  regions  is  compressed  as 
it  comes  under  greater  atmospheric  weight  near 
sea-level,  and  it  is  thereby  warmed.  A  current 
coming  down  from  a  moderate  altitude  in  sum- 
mer might  be  cooler  than  the  surface  air ;  but  in 
winter  it  would  be  in  practically  all  cases  de- 
cidedly warmer.  The  statement  of  this  fact  is 
not  particularly  new,  but  its  recognition  and 
general  application  are  a  recent  progress  in 
meteorology.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  Arago, 
Pouillet,  and  Babinet  reported  to  the  French 
academy  that  '*  it  is  proved  by  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Espy  that  one  should  not  hereafter  attempt 
to  adduce,  in  the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
descending  current  of  air  as  a  cause  uf  cold.*' 

It  is,  then,  to  the  descent  of  air  from  aloft  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  abnormal  warmth  and  dry- 
ness of  mountain-tops  in  anticyclones.  It  remains 
to  account  for  the  extreme  cold  that  prevails  at 
the  same  time  in  the  neighboring  valleys.  An 
illustration  of  the  contrast  is  given  by  Professor 
Upton  in  the  second  Bulletin  of  the  New  England 
meteorological  society.  On  the  morning  of  Dec. 
27,  1884,  when  the  winds  were  everywhere  light, 
and  the  pressure  higher  than  on  the  days  before 
or  after,  the  temperature  on  Mount  Washington 
was  + 16" ;  at  the  low-level  stations  north  of 
Massachusetts,  it  was  —10'',  or  colder.  On  con- 
sulting the  records,  I  find  Grafton  and  Littleton, 
N.H.,  —18° ;  Hanover,  N.H.,  and  Newport,  Vt., 
—20°;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  —27°;  Portland,  Me., 
+7°.  The  lower  cold  must  therefore  be  in  spite 
of,  not  on  account  of,  the  down-cast  current ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  it  is  caused  by  rapid 
cooling  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  air  close  to  it,  by 
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radiation  through  the  clear,  dry  air  ahove.     It  is 
not  at  first  apparent  why  the  ground  should  cool 
to  an  excessively  low  temperature,  while  the  air 
above    it    remains   comparatively   warm :    it    is 
because  solids  can  cool  by  radiation,  just  as  they 
can   warm    by  absorption,   much   more  quickly 
than    gases.      For    this    reason,    the    upper    air 
changes  its  temperature  but  little  from  day  to 
night ;  while  the  ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  air  near  it,  have  a  large  diurnal  range.     Now, 
during  an  anticyclone,  radiation  from  the  ground 
is  rapid  through  the  clear,  dry  air ;  thus  the  tem- 
perature falls  very  low,  and  the  air  on  or  near  the 
earth^s  surface  is  greatly  cooled.     If  the  descent 
of  the  air  were  rapid,  radiation  would  not  have 
time  to  overcome  the  warmth  gained  by  compres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  known,  that,  when  the  surface 
wind  springs  up  in  an  anticyclonic  centre,  the 
temperatiure    rises    with    it.     But  generally  the 
descent  is  slow  ;  and,  when  near  the  ground,  the 
down-current  turns  aside  as  a  slow  horizontal  out- 
flow ;  it  becomes  heavy  as  it  is  chilled,  and  tends 
to  collect  and  stagnate  in  depressions.     Ground 
fogs  form  when  the  dew-point   is  reached,  and 
then  the  contrast  is  complete  between  the  clear, 
pleasant  weather  on  the  peaks,  and  the  cold,  damp 
air  in  the  valleys.      In  the  first  and  second  types 
the  temperature  is  chiefly  imported  ;  in  the  third 
it  is  essentially  of  local  origin  over  the  mountains. 
December,   1879,  gave  a  famous  example  of  an 
inversion  on  a  large  scale  in  Europe,  and  much 
was  written  about  it.     An  enterprising  mountain- 
climber  ascended  a  peak  in  the  Alps  east  of  Lake 
Qeneva  on  Christmas  day,  and  was  rewarded  by 
rising  above  the  dense  clouds  that  covered  the 
lake  and  filled  the  cold  valleys,  and  finding  fine, 
clear,  relatively  warm  weather  on  the  mountain- 
top.      A  few  examples  of  such  inversions  must 
make  our  observers  wish  they  were  in  a  region  of 
permanent  high  pressure,  instead  of  in  one  of  the 
stormiest  countries  of  the  world.  W.  M.  D. 


JAPANESE  HOUSES. 

The  opening  of  the  empire  of  Japan  to  foreign 
intercourse  has  furnished  more  subjects  of  inquiry 
to  the  student  of  human  development  than  any 
event  of  recent  times.  Here  is  a  nation  which 
has  been  secluded  for  centuries  from  all  except 
the  most  insignificant  external  influences.  Dur- 
ing this  seclusion,  modern  European  civilization, 
with  its  science  and  arts,  its  comforts  and  refine- 
ments, has  virtually  come  into  existence.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  secluded  nation,  mainly  without 

Japanete  homes  and  their  surroundings.  By  Edward 
S.  MoRSB,  with  illustrations  by  the  author.  Boston,  Tick- 
nor,  1886  [188B].    8«. 


help  or  hindrance  from  its  neighbors,  has  been 
engaged  in  working  out  the  problem  of  its  na- 
tional life  in  its  own  way.  Suddenly  the  curtain 
is  raised,  and  we  are  permitted  to  look  in  upon 
the  spectacle  so  long  in  preparation.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  been  studying  the  scenes 
thu^  revealed  to  us,  and  have  not  yet  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  their  meaning. 

That  the  Japanese  race  is  one  possessed  of  native 
vigor  and  resources  is  shown  by  the  outcome  of 
this  long  experiment  of  isolation.  With  all  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  want  of  free  for- 
eign intercourse,  they  have  made  such  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  as  to  challenge  our  admi- 
ration. In  intellectual  activity,  in  warlike  and 
chivalric  acliievement,  in  gentle  and  amiable 
manners,  in  the  refinements  and  amenities  of  life, 
they  may  certainly  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  the  most  cultured  races.  They  present  to  us 
a  strange  mixture  of  excellences  and  defects. 
Wliile  as  a  nation  they  are  conspicuously  brave 
and  warlike,  tliey  have  devised  and  developed  few 
formidable  implements  of  war.  Tliey  have  built 
great  cities,  and  conduct  a  vast  system  of  trade  ; 
and  yet  their  ships  and  warehouses,  and  public 
and  private  buildings,  seem,  by  the  side  of  ours, 
fragile  and  temporary.  They  manufacture  the 
most  exquisite  and  tasteful  fabrics  and  wares,  and 
yet  the  mechanical  appliances  of  their  arts  are 
rudimentary. 

We  are  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  help  us  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  character  and  life  of 
such  an  interesting  people.  It  was  a  most  happy 
thought  of  Professor  Morse  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  Japanese  house.  Nothing  can  aid  us 
more  in  understanding  the  life  of  the  occupant 
than  to  describe  his  dwelling-place  and  the  imple- 
ments and  furniture  which  he  gathers  into  it. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  author  of  this  book  com- 
bined in  himself  the  faculty  of  the  scientific  ob- 
server and  the  skill  of  the  artist.  We  may  safely 
say  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  intelligi- 
ble sketches  of  the  Japanese  dwelling-house,  and 
intelligible  explanations  of  the  uses  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  furniture.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
chiefly  photograplis  of  exteriors  and  gateways 
and  street  scenes,  or,  instead  of  that,  we  have 
been  treated  to  reproductions  of  native  Japanese 
drawings  by  engravers  who  did  not  understand 
the  drawings.  It  is  the  experience  of  every 
stranger  visiting  this  country,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  he  has  tried  to  learn  from  books  about 
Japan,  he  is  as  much  amazed  at  the  real  Japanese 
house  and  surroundings  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
an  illustration  of  them.  Professor  Morse,  on  the 
contrary,  has  gone  about  with  eyes  in  his  head 
and  a  pencil  in  his  hand.     The  minuteness  and 
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accuracy  of  his  information  surprise  us  at  every 
page.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  required  a  good 
d^ree  of  enterprise  and  assurance  to  have  secured 
some  of  his  sketches.  The  Japanese  are  a  most 
amiable  and  polite  people;  but  they  must  have 
been  amazed,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  artist  went  about  peering 
behind  their  screens,  under  their  mats,  and  into 
their  closets.  We,  however,  have  no  reason  to 
complain;  for  he  has  seen  for  us  far  more  than  we 
could  have  seen  for  ourselves,  and  has  brought  to 
us  such  a  budget  of  facts,  and  such  a  portfoho  of 
illustrations,  as  we  could  not  have  gathered  for 
ourselves  in  a  lifetime. 

In  any  country  a  dwelling-house  is  the  product 
of  complicated  caxises.  Climate,  the  prevalence 
of  destructive  agencies,  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial available,  the  skill  of  the  mechanics,  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  artificial 
phjrsical  wants,  the  development  of  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  refined  in  life,  —  all  these  are 
potential  causes  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  dwelling.  These  causes  account  for  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  house,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own.  From  time  immemorial, 
Japan  has  been  visited  by  earthquakes  and 
typhoons.  These  will  explain  why  the  Japanese 
builds  his  house  as  low  as  possible,  and  prefers 
wood  to  stone.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  does  not 
demand  the  formidable  provision  against  the  cold 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  This  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  chimneys  and  stoves.  It  puz- 
zles us,  however,  to  understand  why  the  Japanese, 
who  has  shown  such  cleverness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  has 
made  so  little  progress  in  others.  In  1542  the 
Portuguese  landed  on  the  southern  islands  of 
Japan,  and  left  there,  among  other  traces  of  their 
visit,  a  number  of  the  matchlock  guns  which  were 
in  common  use  in  Ehirope  at  that  time.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  you  can 
see  the  hunter  of  to-day  out  on  the  hills  with  a 
gun  which  is  of  the  identical  pattern  which  the 
Portuguese  brought  thither.  The  Japanese  gun- 
smith has  found  out  how  to  make  the  matchlock 
a  far  more  ornamental  weapon  than  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  He  has  decorated  the 
stock,  and  inlaid  the  barrel  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  provided  it  with  exquisite  fittings ;  but  still 
it  is  the  same  old  matchlock,  without  a  single 
effective  part  changed  or  improved.  Such  absence 
of  progress  is  surprising  ;  but  it  does  not  surprise 
us  half  so  much  as  their  marked  superiority  in 
other  and  more  difficult  arts.  In  the  modelling 
and  decoration  of  pottery ;  in  ornamental  metal- 
work  ;  in  weaving  and  embroidery ;  in  painting, 
carving,  and  enamelling ;  in  the  exquisite  work- 


manship of  their  lacquer  wares,  —  their  achieve- 
ments put  them  in  the  very  first  rank. 

In  all  these  departments  of  industry  the  Japanese 
now  have  an  acknowledged  position.  It  has  not 
been  so  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  humbler 
departments  their  work  is  scarcely  less  to  be  ad- 
mired. Professor  Morse  has  given  us,  in  this 
volume,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
their  carpentry  and  joinery,  of  their  skill  in  gar- 
dening, and  of  their  cleverness  in  making  both 
house  and  garden  contribute  not  only  to  the 
physical  comfort,  but  to  the  intellectual  pleasure 
of  the  occupants.  We  are  specially  indebted  to 
the  author  for  exhibiting  to  us  so  clearly  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  a  Japanese  dwelling-house, 
and  the  domestic  routine  which  goes  on  in  it,  and 
the  evidences  of  comfort  and  refinement  which 
are  everywhere  seen.  The  beautiful  products  of 
their  ornamental  arts  have  become  familiar  to  us, 
and  are  almost  as  much  at  home  in  our  houses  as 
in  theirs.  But  the  implements  of  common  life 
are  still  strange  to  us;  and  we  are  thankful  to  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  who,  in  this  book,  has  given  us  so 
much  information  about  them.  I  need  only  men- 
tion such  illustrations  as  those  of  a  carpenter's 
tools,  of  a  thatched  roof,  of  the  interiors  of 
dwelling-houses,  of  a  kitchen  range,  of  their 
bath-tubs  and  lavatories,  of  their  candlesticks 
and  lamps,  of  their  wells  and  water-buckets,  of 
their  gardens  and  garden-lamps,  to  show  how 
varied  and  interesting  are  the  contents.  We  are 
sure  that  Professor  Morse's  portfolio  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted; and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  express  the 
wish  that  in  due  time  he  may  open  for  us  another 
instalment  of  his  delightful  wares. 

PHYSICAL  EXPRESSION, 

In  the  term  *  physical  expression,'  Dr.  W^arner 
includes  all  those  changes  of  form  and  feature 
occurring  in  the  body  which  may  be  interpreted 
as  evidences  of  mental  action.  Such  changes  are 
taking  place  constantly,  and  in  response  to  all 
kinds  of  mental  impressions.  The  majority  of 
them  are  involuntary,  and,  so  far,  trustworthy,  it 
being  the  height  of  art  to  simulate  a  feeling  suc- 
cessfully. At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that 
facial  expression  is  the  most  important  of  these 
outward  signs  of  inner  processes ;  but  a  little 
observation  will  convince  one  that  the  posting 
assumed  by  the  body,  —  the  poise  of  the  h^ul  and 
the  position  of  the  hands,  —  as  well  as  the  many 
alternations  of  color  and  of  general  nutrition,  are 
just  as  striking  evidences  of  the  course  of  thought. 
And  such  changes  may  be  permanent  as  well  as 
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temporaiy,  thua  diBplajing  the  general  caste  ot 
mind  as  well  aa  the  transient  emotion  by  which 
the  individual  is  excited.  The  subject  thus  de- 
veloped by  the  author  becomes  quite  extensive, 
and  is  exceeding!;  interesting.  Bj  studying  it  in 
animals  and  infante,  in  whom  the  higher  mental 
control  which  often  modifies  involuntary  ciianges 
of  expression  in  adults  is  absent,  by  showing  its 
]iractical  application  in  enabling  one  to  read  char- 
acter, and  by  drawing  from  the  reatinB  of  art  bs 
well  as  nature  for  his  iiluatrations,  Dr.  Warner 
has  suci  ceded  in  bringing  together  an  entertain- 
ing series  of  facts,  and  deducing  from  them  some 
instructive  conclnsions.  We  all  believe  tliat  we 
can  detect  the  real  feelings  of  others  in  their  faces, 
and  that  we  can  successfully  conceal  from  others 
our  own  thoughts.  Htiw  difficult  both  procetwes 
may  become,  and  yet  how  fully  they  repay  some 
Hiudy,  the  readers  of  this  very  pleasing  work  will 

In  tlie  last  chapter  the  author  describes  an 
ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  by  means  ot  which 
tiie  motions  of  the  lukud  may  be  graphically 
recorded  in  those  diseases  in  which  irregular  move- 
ments occur.  He  baa  evidently  made  some  study 
of  such  affections,  as  the  facts  recorded  in  chapter 
vii.  show.  How  far  such  a  chapter  may  be  gener- 
ally appreciated  in  a  popular  work  is  questionable, 
as  the  terms  employed  would  be  intelligible  only 
to  physicians.  But  the  subject  would  have  heva 
incomplete  had  the  changes  of  expression  incident 
to  disease  not  been  alluded  to.  To  those  who  are 
curious  to  go  into  the  subject  more  deeply  than 
is  possible  in  a  popular  treatise,  the  bibliography  on 
pp.  3W-346  will  be  of  service.  The  work  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  maintained  in  this  series. 
and  is  by  no  means  tlie  least  interesting  of  the 
volumes  already  published.  M.  A.  H. 


REFORBtS  IN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
The  public  schools  of  which  Mr.  Cotterill  writes 
are  British,  not  American,  and  liia  starting-point  is 
ahead  of  any  thing  that  can  l^e  proposed  as  an  im- 
meiliate  goal  in  other  countries,  —  ahead,  at  any 
rate,  in  this,  that  English  public  schools  already,  us 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  nurseries  of  eluiracier  i)uite  as 
much  as  institutions  of  learning.  Mr.  Cotterill's 
suggestions  are  mostly  in  the  line  of  character. 
Health  of  character  is  for  him  the  end  of  educa- 
tion. He  is  down  on  competitive  examinations  of 
B  severe  sort,  would  have  a  test  of  proficiency  in 
bodily  exercises  introduced  into  those  of  the  In- 
dian civil  service,  believee  in  making  outnlour 
exercise  compulsory  on  all  boya  three  days  in  the 
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week,  each  buy  '  changing  into  his  flannels '  for 
the  purpose,  would  teatrict  the  'tuck-shnp'  facili- 
ties the  Iwys  now  have,  and  disbelieves  in  giving 
then)  too  much  help,  whether  intellectual  or  physi- 
cal. Translations,  and  aid  from  the  leacher  beyond 
a  certain  point,  are  in  liis  eyes  equally  had  ;  and 
the  boys  ought  to  prepare  their  own  cricket- 
grounds,  and  take  care  of  their  own  play,  with 
less  pmfesaional  sid  than  they  now  appear  to  get 
in  the  larger  schools.  He  believes  in  '  manual 
training'  thoroughly,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not 
least  among  which  is  that  it  widens  sympathy 
among  classes.  Tlie  Ixrak  is  a  refreshing  example 
of  tlie  sort  of  spirit  the  English  jniblic  schools, 
even  in  tlieir  present  '  unreformed '  condition, 
engender,  and  increases  tlie  reader's  desire  to  see 
tliem  imitated  here  on  a  larger  scale  than  hereto- 

The  government  of  Tasmania  are,  according  to 
JVofiire,  making  arrangements  u|xnialarge  scale  for 
naturalizing  lobsters,  oralis,  turbot,  brill,  and  other 
European  fishes  in  the  waters  of  that  country. 
The  various  consignments  will  be  shipped  at  Plym- 
outh, aud  transported  through  the  medium  of  the 
steamsliip  companies  trading  between  London  and 
Hobart.  An  exhaustive  report  has  been  published 
by  the  fiovemment  of  Tasmania,  setting  forth  the 
objects  in  view,  and  giving  suggestions  for  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  The  report  adds,  tliat,  while 
the  achievement  of  the  acclimatization  of  Euro- 
pean Hshee  would  lay  the  foundation  of  new  and 
very  valuable  flshing  mduBtries  in  Tasmania,  it 
might  also  prove  a  highJy  remunerative  commer- 
cial enterprise  to  the  shipping  Arms  under  whcMe 
auspices  tlie  operations  will  be  conducted.  Appli. 
cations  have  lieen  made  in  various  ijuarterB  for 
supplies  of  fish,  which  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
sponded to.  Special  tanks  are  being  prepared,  as 
well  as  apparatus,  in  order  to  provide  fot  the 
necessities  of  the  fish  en  route,  which,  it  is  antici- 
pnted,  can  be  transmitted  with  little  difficulty. 
The  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  accli- 
matization of  certain  European  fishes  in  New  Zea- 
land has  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  government 
of  that  colony  with  considerable  enterjtriae  in  de- 
veloping their  fisheries.  They  are  now  about  to 
collect  the  ova  of  Saliuonidae  from  English  waten 
in  large  numbers  tluwsugh  the  instrumentality  of 
the  National  tiali-culture  association  and  other 
bodies,  with  a  view  to  rearing  the  fry  in  New 
Zealand.  A  shipment  of  eggs  will  also  shortly  be 
sent  to  Australia,  where  great  success  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  our  fishes,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  when  failure  resulted  more  from  mis- 
adventure timn  from  the  impracticability  of  the 
attempt. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Like  all  cities  which  have  not  seriously 
giappied  with  the  subject  of  municipal  taxation, 
Baltimore  has  been  sufifering  for  years  from  the 
inequality  of  assessment,  escape  of  personalty 
from  taxation,  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  pay- 
ment, and  the  practice  of  many  persons  who  do 
business  in  the  city,  of  residing  part  of  the  year 
in  the  country,  and  thus  withdrawing  personal 
property  from  taxation.  To  remedy  matters,  a 
commission  was  appointed  last  summer  to  investi- 
gate the  question  ;  and  during  the  past  week  a 
report  has  been  made,  of  more  than  local  interest. 
No  opportunity  was  given  for  radical  changes,  as 
the  state  constitution,  which  requires  that  all  per- 
sonal and  real  property  shall  be  taxed  on  a  uniform 
basis,  stands  in  the  way.  The  committee  favor 
the  creation  of  sixteen  city  assessors,  to  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  politics,  and  with  a 
tenure  of  sufficient  length  to  secure  expert  service. 
The  assessors  are  to  constantly  review  both  real 
and  personal  property,  and  prevent  evasions. 
Property  is  to  be  assessed  up  to  its  tuU  value,  and 
the  system  of  discounts  for  prompt  payment  of 
taxes  is  to  be  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
an  aid  to  the  poorer  classes,  taxes  may  be  paid 
quarterly.  Professor  Ely  of  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity, who  is  one  of  the  commission,  adds  a 
supplemental  report,  looking  to  a  change  in  the 
constitution.  He  would  abandon  the  attempt  to 
tax  all  personal  property,  and  attempt  only  to 
reach  such  classes  of  personal  property  as  bank 
shares,  for  instance,  which  can  be  assessed  with- 
out discrimination.  The  larger  proportion  of  per- 
sonal property  should  be  taxed  only  by  indirect 
means.  Real  estate  should  be  taxed  at  one  uniform 
rate ;  all  incomes  in  excess  of  six  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  ;  so,  also,  all  rents  of  dwellings,  taking 
as  a  basis  three  times  the  annual  rent  of  dwellings, 
in  lieu  of  miscellaneous  personal  taxes ;  and  the 
rental  value  of  all  stores,  offices,  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  other  places  of  business,  the 
rent  being  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  He  recommends 
a  special  heavy  taxation  on  retail  and  wholesale 
liquor-dealers,  and  finally  favors  the  plan  of  de- 
No.  164.  — 18M. 


riving  all  state  taxation  from  corporations  and 
licenses,  thus  leaving  real  estate  for  local  purposes. 


TrpHom-FEYEB  is  a  disease  which  has  too  long 
been  permitted  to  exist  without  a  well-directed 
effort  to  diminish  its  ravages.  Although  the 
specific  micro-organism  to  which  it  is  due  is  not 
so  definitely  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis, still  there  are  but  few  who  question  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  some  microbe 
and  the  disease.  It  is  also  conceded  that  this  germ 
is  given  ofif  in  the  excreta  of  the  patient,  and  that 
the  spread  of  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  inhala^ 
tion  of 'air  contioining  the  germ,  or  by  the  imbibi- 
tion of  water,  milk,  or  other  fluid  which  has  be- 
come contaminated  with  the  infected  dejections. 
In  rural  districts,  where  the  water  is  derived  from 
wells  which  are  often  but  a  few  feet  from  the  out- 
hoiise,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  infection  might  pass  from  the  yault  to  the 
well,  and  how  those  who  partake  of  the  water 
might  contract  the  disease.  In  large  towns  and 
cities,  however,  where  the  water-supply  is  from  a 
distance,  and  the  ground  from  which  it  is  obtained 
free  from  such  contaminating  influences,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  must  be  accounted  for  in 
some  other  way.  Particularly  is  this  so,  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  disease  prevails  in  re- 
stricted sections,  and  is  absent  elsewhere,  while 
the  water  consumed  is  the  same  for  all  sections. 
Manifestly  the  starting-point  for  an  investigation 
is  the  infected  excreta,  if  the  accepted  theory  is 
the  true  one.  If  these  could  be  followed  and  their 
route  ascertained,  more  especially  if  the  course 
pursued  by  the  infectious  element  could  be  traced, 
the  myptery  would  disappear,  and  the  problem  be 
solved. 


Recent  observations  made  in  Brooklyn,  a  report 
of  which  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  point 
to  the  sewers  and  the  drain-pipes  of  the  houses  as 
the  channels  by  which  the  disease  finds  its  way 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  clearly  indicates 
that  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  based  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  disease,  is  to  tlirottle  it 
at  the  start  by  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  dis- 
charges of  typhoid -fever  patients  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  drains  or  into  the  out-houses. 
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Special  attention  has  been  directed  in  Brooklyn, 
during  the  past  fall,  to  having  this  measure 
efficiently  carried  out,  supplemented  by  repeated 
washings  of  the  public  sewers,  in  the  districts 
specially  affected,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  Shortly  after  these  measures  were  inaugu- 
rated, the  disease  declined ;  but  whether  this  was 
in  any  degree  attributable  thereto  or  not,  cannot 
be  decided  until  further  observations  are  made. 
Thus  far,  a  preliminary  report  only  has  appeared, 
but  a  fuller  one  \&  promised.  It  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  health  authorities  to  follow 
out  this  or  a  similar  plan  of  action ;  so  that,  if 
possible,  a  disease  which  caused  in  England  alone 
thirty-six  thousand  deaths  in  six  years,  may  be 
brought  under  control,  and  its  spread  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  The  report  also  recognizes 
the  connection  between  defective  plumbing  and 
the  spread  of  the  disease  (for,  unless  therie  were 
defects  within  the  house,  no  infection  could  enter, 
even  though  the  public  sewers  might  be  infected), 
and  recommends  the  disconnection,  by  means  of 
running  traps,  of  all  houses  from  the  streetnaewers, 
and  the  provision  for  full  and  free  ventilation  of 
both  sewers  and  drains.  Special  stress  is,  however, 
laid  upon  the  disinfection  of  the  discharges  within 
the  house  ;  for,  if  this  is  thoroughly  done,  neither 
the  house-pipes  nor  the  public  sewers  can  become 
infected. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  facts 
regarding  the  use  of  oil  at  sea  in  stormy  weather 
to  calm  the  waves  is  its  apparent  novelty  to  sea- 
men. When  in  the  last  extremity,  some  of  them 
'  happen  to  think  of  oil,*  and,  on  trying  it,  find  tliat 
the  sweeping  waves  no  longer  break  over  their 
decks,  and  that  the  vessel  rides  with  comparative 
ease  where  it  labored  heavily  before.  This  is 
much  as  if  a  captain  *  happened  to  think  of  the 
rudder '  when  he  wished  to  shape  a  new  course. 
The  hydrographic  office  is  accomplishing  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  popiilarizing  the  practical  value 
of  this  simple  means  of  escaping  danger. 

A  NEW  journal  is  to  be  issued  in  France  under 
the  title  Archives  de  Vanthropologie  crimwelle  et 
des  sciences  penales.  The  study  of  criminals,  from 
an  anthropological  and  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  is  due  to  the  Italian  school  of  which  M. 
Beccaria  was  the  foimder,  and  which  is  now 
ably  represented  by  MM.  Sombroso  and  Ferri. 
The  French  interest  in  this  subject  is  borrowed 


from  Italy,  and  undoubtedly  the  French  journal 
will  aid  in  disseminating  this  interesting  as  well 
as  scientific  method  of  studying  these  defective 
classes. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Rush  sailed,  Jan.  2,  for  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  crew  of 
the  missing  whaler  Amethyst,  which  it  is  thought 
might  be  there  and  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
winter  climate  of  the  Aleutians,  though  stormy, 
is  rarely  very  cold,  and  the  harbors  are  open  all 
the  year  round.  Must  of  the  islands  are  unin- 
habited, and,  from  the  absence  of  large  animals, 
afford  little  foo<l  for  a  wrecked  party,  if  cast 
ashore  there.  The  visit  of  the  Rush  may  save 
life,  and  prevent  much  suffering.  The  winter 
ice-line  generally  includes  the  Seal  Islands,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  Rush  will  not  be  pushed 
beyond  the  Aleutians,  unless  the  weather  be  un- 
usuallv  favorable. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  for  a  number  of  months 
IMist,  has  been  afflicted  with  a  scourge  of  mosqui- 
toes.    These  insects  have  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  been  a  constant  theme  of 
discussion,  and   have,  in  a  number  of  instanoew 
caused  sickness,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death,  by 
their  poisonous  bites.     Official  bulletins  have  been 
issued  by  the  director  of  statistics.  Dr.  Pefiafl^ 
seeking  information  as  to  their  habits,   natural 
history,  etc.     Singularly,  the  species,  which  is  a*^ 
large  one,  has  not  been  known,  or  at  least  has  not 
attracted    attention    before  the  past  year;    and 
fears  are  entertained  that  the  pest  is  of  recent^ 
introduction.     The  varying  abundance  of  differ-' 
ent  kinds  of  insects  during  different  years  renders 
such  a  view  improbable  ;  yet  it  is  significant  that 
the  present  species  is  new  to  science,  never  having 
been  described  by  entomologists. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  the  Russian 
railroads  in  central  Asia,  given  on  another  page, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  Berlin  de- 
spatch to  the  London  Times :  **A  government  cir- 
cular has  been  sent  to  all  the  newspapers,  forbid- 
ding them  to  publish  reports  about  the  constmction 
of  military  railways,  the  movement  of  troops,  and 
other  kindred  matters,  statements  on  such  subjects 
being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  official  organ 
of  the  war  minister.'* 

That  the  practice  of  cremation  is  extending 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  leferenoes 
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which  are  made  to  new  crematories  by  the  daily 
press  of  this  country  and  Europe.  In  France  a 
very  important  advance  has  been  made,  as  the 
prefecture  of  the  Seine  has  decided  to  spend 
$40,000  for  a  crematorium  in  the  great  Parisian 
cemetery,  P6re  Lachaise.  Dr.  G.  Pini  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  *La  cremation  en  Italic  ft 
I'etranger  de  1774  jusqu'^  nos  jours,'  which  shows 
tliat  in  Italy  but  little  progress  had  been  made 
until  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  Albert  Keller 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1876,  about  which  time  a 
society  of  three  hundred  was  organized  at  Milan, 
which  published  a  circular  giving  urgent  reasons 
for  the  practice.  Thirty-one  societies  existed  at 
the  date  of  publication  of  Dr.  Pini's  work,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  804  bodies  had  been 
submitted  to  disposal  by  fire  in  the  crematories 
erected  by  those  societies,  mainly  in  Milan,  Lodi, 
Brescia,  and  Rome.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
this  number  were  cremated  at  Milan.  The  chief 
point  worthy  of  comment  in  the  present  law  rela- 
tive to  the  Society  of  Milan,  is  its  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  only  valid  objection  which  has  ever 
been  urged  against  cremation  ;  namely,  the  possi- 
ble concealment  of  crime.  The  clause  in  question 
reads  as  follows:  '*If  the  cause  of  death  is  'in- 
certaine,  suspecte,  impr6vue,  ou  violente,'  the  cre- 
mation of  the  body  must  be  preceded  by  an 
autopsy."  In  this  country  a  pamphlet  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
cremation  society,  written  by  Dr.  Marble.  His 
argument  might  fitly  be  named,  as  he  states, '  The 
dangers  of  earth-burial.'  He  cites  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  graveyard  is  an  objectionable 
institution  for  sanitary  reasons.  Chief  among  the 
resulting  evils  he  places  the  pollution  of  water- 
supplies.  A  Massachusetts  act  was  passed  in 
1885,  authorizing  the  formation  of  societies  for 
cremating  the  dead,  and  contains  a  provision  for 
the  prevention  of  the  concealment  of  crime  simi- 
lar to  that  in  force  in  Milan. 


RAILROAD  TO  MERV,  BOKHARA,  AND 

SAMARKAND. 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  Servian-Bulgarian  disputes,  the 
Russian  engineers  have  been  pushing  on  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railroad,  and  transforming  this  mysterious 
Asia  into  a  Russian  province.  This  road,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  our  age,  which  commences  at  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  already  opened  three  hundred  and 
eighty  kilometres,  to  within  eighty  kilometres  of 


Askabad,  and  was  to  be  opened  to  that  place  in 
December,  1886. 

The  grading  of  the  road  is  finished  to  Dushak, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  south-east  of 
Askabad.  At  this  point  the  road  will  branch.  The 
Indian  branch  will  be  built  to  Saraks,  about  two 
hundred  kilometres,  where  it  will  connect  with 
the  English  road  from  Quetta,  through  Afghanistan, 
making  the  great  road  to  India.  The  other  branch 
will  run  north-east  into  central  Asia,  crossing  the 
Amu  Daria,  and  running  through  Bokhara  to 
Samarkand. 

This  line  has  been  commenced,  but  it  will  take  at 
least  three  years  to  complete  it.  It  passes  through 
Merv,  and  will  be  finished  to  that  place  next  spring. 
From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Merv  is  about  six  hun- 
dred kilometres,  and  thence  to  the  river  Amu 
Daria  is  about  five  hundred  kilometres. 

The  road  to  Dushak  crosses  a  small  portion  of 
the  Great  Desert  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  about 
one  hundred  kilometres,  to  the  great  range  of 
mountains  that  separate  Persia  from  Turkestan, 
thence  along  the  foot  of  this  range  of  mountains, 
through  a  tolerably  well-watered  region,  to  Du- 
shak. Here  it  crosses  the  steppes  of  the  Great 
Desert,  towards  those  broad  plains  whence  Attila, 
Genghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane  led  forth  their 
armies  to  overrun  Europe. 

All  the  materials  for  the  railroad,  even  the  wood 
for  its  construction,  come  from  the  interior  of 
Russia.  Some  of  the  workmen  come  from  beyond 
Smolensk  in  Russia,  near  the  borders  of  Poland  ; 
others  are  the  war-like  Tekkes  and  Turkomans,  of 
whom  nearly  eight  thousand  have  been  employed 
upon  the  road  ;  while  more  are  seeking  employ- 
ment than  are  required. 

The  horses  are  purchased  in  the  steppes  of 
Kirghiz,  one  thousand  kilometres  east  from  Merv, 
while  their  drivers  are  the  Cossacks  from  the 
district  of  the  Don,  two  thousand  kilometres 
west. 

Water,  which  is  wanting  almost  everywhere  in 
these  vast  steppes,  is  collected  in  the  oases.  It  is 
frequently  muddy  and  sometimes  salt,  and  is  then 
purified  by  powerful  filters,  and  pumped  through 
pipes,  which  furnish  it  to  the  laborers,  thirty  kilo- 
metres distant.  Coal  and  wood  for  fuel  are 
wanting ;  but  petroleum  has  been  discovered  in 
almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  is  used  for  loco- 
motives and  steamers. 

The  Russian  colony  lives  in  ambulant  villages, 
moving  along  as  the  work  progresses,  carrying 
with  it  the  commissariat,  stores,  and  offices,  and 
a  collection  of  such  articles  as  may  be  required 
for  the  work  or  the  workmen.  The  telegraph 
precedes  the  railroad  ;  and  already  Merv,  Samar- 
kand, and  Bokhara  are  connected  by  wires  with 
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St.  Petersburg,  and  thus  civilization  is  carried  to 
the  oldest  of  the  Aryan  tribes. 

The  Russian  merchants  are  opening  warehouses 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert  on  the  north,  to  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Samarkand,  and  the  Persians  to  tbe 
south.  They  have  established  entrepdts  at  Merv 
and  Pendjeh,  which  are  already  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  Herat  with  Russian  manufactures 
and  stores. 

In  America  the  locomotive  carried  with  it  the 
emigrants  who  inhabited  and  cultivated  the  land. 
In  Asia  the  locomotive  is  retracing  the  paths 
which  the  human  race  trod  in  its  early  days,  and 
carries  with  it  all  the  wonders  that  the  race  has 
gathered  up  in  its  long  joumeyings.  This  desert 
was  once  the  garden  of  the  world  ;  but  first  wars, 
and  then  constant  incursions  of  the  Turkomans, 
have  devastated  it.  The  character  of  the  Turko- 
mans we  learn  from  Vamb^ry,  who  says  in  one  of 
his  books  that  they  '*  have  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation of  sparing  nobody,  and  would  even  sell  the 
prophet  himself  into  slavery  if  he  should  fall  into 
their  hands ; "  and  in  another  that  they  have  a  prov- 
erb which  says,  *'  If  you  see  a  party  attacking  the 
house  of  your  father  and  mother,  join  them  in 
the  plunder  and  robbery."  Now  brigandage  and 
slavery  have  been  to  a  large  degree  suppressed, 
and  under  the  Russian  rule  tbe  old  irrigating 
canals  will  be  re-opened,  and  this  great  desert, 
rich  when  watered,  will  be  as  densely  populated 
as  in  the  early  ages.  Thus  the  railroad  will 
become  the  civilizer  of  the  old  world,  as  it  has 
been  of  the  new.  Gardiner  G.  Hxtbbard. 


QEOORAPHICAL  NOTES. 

Late  news  from  Alaska.  —  A  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Alaskan,  has  been  started  at  Sitka.  It 
is  a  neat  quarto,  and  intended  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  the  territory,  and  promote  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  fourth  newspaper  which  has 
actually  been  printed  in  Alaska,  though  several 
periodicals  treating  of  Alaskan  matters  have  been 
issued  at  San  Francisco  in  past  years.  The  Alaska 
times,  a  large  quarto,  edited  by  T.  G.  Murphy, 
appeared  in  May,  1868,  and  existed  about  two  years 
during  the  military  occupation.  Some  of  the 
numbers  were  printed  on  brown  paper  for  want 
of  other  material.  This  was  followed  in  1875  by 
a  little  folio  sheet  printed  on  the  press  of  the 
single  military  company  then  left  at  Sitka,  and 
named  the  Alaska  bulletin.  About  seven  fort- 
nightly numbers  appeared ;  and  in  October,  1876, 
a  similar  issue,  under  the  name  of  the  Sitka  post, 
was  begim,  and  terminated  with  its  fourteenth 
number,  on  the  final  removal  of  the  troops  from 


Sitka.  The  present  publication  is  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  its  predecessors,  and  the 
seven  numbers  which  have  reached  us  contain 
many  items  of  interest  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  A  weekly  summary  of  the 
meteorology  is  furnished  by  tbe  local  signal  officer. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  the  editor  notes  that 
the  temperature  was  stationary  at  45°  F.,  and  he 
received  a  cabbage,  cut  that  week  in  one  of  the 
local  gardens,  untouched  by  frost,  and  of  which 
the  solid  head  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter.  A  canoe  express  took  the  weekly  issue 
from  Sitka  to  Juneau  in  three  days,  the  distance 
being  about  180  miles.  A  new  town,  to  be  called 
Ed  wards  ville,  was  going  up  near  the  mines  on 
Douglas  Island.  The  Tread  well  mine,  though 
somewhat  hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  water,  turned 
out  1)75,000  in  bullion  in  the  last  month,  and  the 
owners  were  enlarging  its  facilities.  The  Silver 
Bay  mines  near  Sitka  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
a  company  of  capitalists.  The  oil-works  at  Killis- 
noo  were  running  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
sent  down  by  the  last  steamer  300  tons  of  herring- 
oil.  M.  £.  Hess,  writing  from  Fort  Reliance, 
says  that  the  natives  make  portages  from  that 
place  to  the  Tananah  River  in  eight  days.  From 
the  head  of  the  latter  to  the  Copper  River  they  go 
in  from  four  to  seven  days.  The  Tananah  heads 
so  near  tbe  White  River  that  tbe  Tenan  Kutcbin 
Indians  cross  with  their  furs,  and  build  a  raft,  on 
which  they  descend  the  White  River  to  the  Yukon, 
and  the  latter  to  Fort  Reliance,  where  they  trade, 
thus  drifting  about  four  times  the  direct  distance 
from  their  homes  to  the  fort.  Mr.  Hess  had  con- 
cluded to  winter  on  the  White  River.  He  reports 
gold  in  placers  and  in  quariz  in  several  places,  and 
also  what  he  supposes  to  be  nickel  ore.  The  pro- 
spectors on  the  Lewis  River  made  from  $200  to 
$500  per  man  on  tbe  bars  of  that  river  during  the 
short  summer.  They  report  the  climate  as  re- 
sembling that  of  Montana. 

The  Sakeis  of  Malay  peninsula.  —  Tlie  last 
annual  report  of  the  British  resident  at  Selangore, 
Malay  peninsula,  contains  some  notes  on  the  curi- 
ous tribe  called  Sakeis,  of  whom  there  are  about 
eight  hundred  persons.  Tliey  are  divided  into 
nine  sections,  whose  chiefs  are  called  Batins. 
They  live  chiefly  by  collecting  rubber  and  other 
products  of  the  jungle.  They  have  no  formal 
religion,  but  are  very  superstitious,  believe  in 
good  and  bad  auguries,  consider  certain  birds 
sacred,  and  abandon  any  settlement  where  one  of 
them  dies.  They  tattoo  the  arms  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, but  the  tattooing  has  no  tribal  or  toteniic 
significance.  Nothing  capable  of  being  eaten 
comes  amiss  to  them:  even  scorpions  and  snakes 
are  acceptable.    They  kill  game  by  darts,  ix)isoned 
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with  the  juice  of  the  upas-tree,  projected  from  a 
hollow  cane,  and,  for  very  large  game,  use  a  bam- 
boo bow  and  arrows.  They  live  in  bamboo  huts 
about  eight  feet  high,  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 
They  are  ugly  and  timid,  but  inoflfensive.  They 
wear  the  hair  flowing,  instead  of  tied  up  as  the 
Malays  do,  and  are  shorter  than  the  latter,  but 
resemble  them  in  other  physical  characters.  They 
are  gradually  beconung  accustomed  to  Europeans; 
and  one  or  two  Malays  are  attached  to  each  com- 
munity, on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  protect 
the  people  from  injury  or  imposition. 

The  Malpais  in  Michoacan,  Mexico.  —  Carlos 
Naulleau  has  visited  the  Malpais  in  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  and  from  his  account  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  interest :    The  Malpais  is  situated 
four  leagues  from  Panindicuaro,  and  is  a  region 
four  leagues  long  and  two  wide,   covered  with 
fantastic  emissions  of  a  now  extinct  volcano.   The 
pinnacles  and  blocks  resemble  a  ruined  city,  and 
are  so  rough  and  angular  that  one  would  need 
steel  armor  to  make  one*s  way  among  them  un- 
wounded.     There  are  many  caverns,  natural  pits, 
and  shafts  to  be  avoided.     The  scene  is  extraor- 
dinary :  the  twisted  and  sombre  rocks  are  desti- 
tute of  the  smallest  sign  of  vegetation.     It  is  said 
that  in  this  retreat  the  ancient  Indians  fortified 
themselves  against  Cortes  and  his  followers.     The 
place  is  a  natural  citadel,  within   which,   it  is 
asserted,  the  aborigines  built  themselves  a  town 
surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  with  only  one  entrance. 
One  legend  states  that  thousands  found  a  refuge 
here,  and  that  the  place  was  twice  visited  by  a 
pestilence,   the  second  time  only  sixty  persons 
escaping  to  Zacapu.     There,  in  the  library  of  the 
Franciscan  fathers,   the  Rev.  Fermin  Martinez, 
who  has  given  the  subject  much  study,  has  found 
some  records  relating  to  the  fugitives.     Among 
the  higher  parts  of  the  confused  masses  of  lava 
are  several  structures  formed  like  teocallis,  sur- 
rounded with  a  narrow  stairwav,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  paths  made  of  blocks  of  lava. 
There  are  also  several  ruined  houses  in  different 
places.     The  most  remarkable  teocalli  measures  at 
the  base  thirty-five  by  twelve  varas,  and  is  fifteen 
varas  high.     It  has  been  excavated  for  antiquities. 
At  a  depth  of  three  or  four  varas  were  found  sev- 
eral small  cells  built  of  adobe,  each  containing  a 
skeleton  with  a  smaU  jar  of  pottery,  many  arrow- 
heads, and  a  few  knives  made  of  obsidian.     The 
investigations  were  interrupted  by  banditti,  who 
doubtless  supposed  that  treasures  of  gold  or  jewels 
were  being  secured  by  the  diggers. 

Return  of  Aubry.  —  Aubry,  who  for  two  years 
and  a  half  has  been  travelling  in  8hoa,  Oalla-  and 
Somali-land,  on  a  mission  froDi  the  Ministry  of 
public  instruction,  has  safely  returned  to  Paris. 


His  companion.  Dr.  Hamon,  succumbed  to  fever 
on  the  eve  of  his  return,  and  died  by  the  Hawash 
River,  between  the  Abyssinian  mountains  and  tiie 
Gulf  of  Aden.  Aubry  was  obliged  to  fight  to 
escape  the  Somahs.  In  the  confusion  his  collec- 
tions of  zoology  and  botany  were  lost ;  the  min- 
eralogical  and  geological  collections,  however, 
were  saved,  as  well  as  all  his  note-books,  maps, 
etc.  The  results  of  his  work  will  soon  be  made 
public.  

ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 

Comet  1885  V  (Brooks).  —  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Barnard  of  the  Vanderbilt  observatory,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  that  he  found  this  comet  independently  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  27,  1885,  and  telegraphed  im- 
mediately to  Swift  his  discovery,  receiving  in 
reply  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  antici- 
pated one  day  by  Brooks.  Mr.  Barnard  had  re- 
signed on  the  80th  of  August,  1885,  the  zone 
(4-15°  to  —  45^)  originally  allotted  to  him,  and 
carefullv  watched  since  1882  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
casually  devoting  a  few  hours  to  the  field  in  which 
he  has  been  so  successful  that  he  picked  up  the 
new  comet.  An  orbit  computed  by  Chandler  and 
Wendell  shows  that  the  comet  is  decreasing  in 
brightness,  having  passed  perihelion  on  Nov.  29, 
18a5. 

The  Lick  observatory.  —  Professor  Holden  has 
written  an  interesting  article  for  the  Overland 
monthly,  sketching  the  history  of  the  observatory 
to  the  time  of  his  taking  charge.  In  regard  to  the 
immediate  inception  of  astronomical  work,  he 
says,  "It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  find  some 
means  of  paying  the  salaries  of  one  or  two  ob- 
servers for  the  years  1886  and  1887,  in  order 
that  the  magnificent  equipment  may  be  at 
once  put  to  its  legitimate  uses.  No  great  siun 
is  required,  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  this 
time  would  be  of  real  service."  It  is  stated  that 
the  first  volume  of  publications  of  the  *  Lick  ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  California '  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lick  trustees,  by  Capt.  Richard  S.  Floyd  and 
Professor  Holden. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 


We  take  the  following  from  Governor  Robin- 
son^s  message  to  the  Massachusetts  legislatxu^: 
**  Although  no  legislation  seems  to  be  needed  upon 
this  subject  [topographical  survey],  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  to  commend  its  successful  prosecution 
imder  the  direction  of  the  state  commissioners, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal survey.      During  the  year  1885    about    two 
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thoosand  five  hundred  square  milee,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  )u:ea  of  the  state,  have  been  covered. 
The  coBt  of  the  field-work  will  very  nearly  cor- 
respond with  the  original  estimate  of  ten  dollars 
per  square  mile.  Of  the  $15,000  appropriated 
last  year,  the  sum  of  $12,760,  or  about  $5.14  per 
square  mile,  has  been  expended.  The  United 
States  has  also  made  an  outlay,  by  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth, 
of  nearly  $1,300  in  the  triangulation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ck)nnecticut  River.  This  sum  has  been 
supplemented  by  $470.47  out  of  the  state  appro- 
priation, in  the  determination  of  the  boundary- 
lines  of  cities  and  towns,  for  which  the  triangu- 
lation is  the  basis.  The  city  and  town  boundary 
survey  has  been  commenced  in  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  continued,  and 
extended  into  other  counties,  during  the  current 
year,  with  all  practicable  despatch.  I  commend 
to  your  favorable  consideration  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  commission,  in  order  that  you 
may  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  necessary 
outlay." 

—  The  long  voyage  of  the  derelict  schooner 

*  Twenty-one  friends,'  as  reported  on  the  latest 

*  Pilot  chart,'  now  extends  from  March  24,  off 
Hatteras,  to  Dec.  4,  when  it  was  entering  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  twenty-three  observations  having  been 
made  on  it  during  the  drifting  passage. 

—  The  American  (Philadelphia)  of  Jan.  2  con- 
tains a  readable  article  of  a  page  on  '  The  New 
Jersey  shore,'  describing  briefly  its  nuld  climatic 
features,  which  make  it  valuable  as  a  winter 
sanitarium  as  well  as  a  summer  resort.  Some 
account  is  given  of  the  different  types  of  beach 
which  make  up  the  coast  there,  and  of  the 
island  near  Cape  May  known  as  Five-mile  beach. 
Here  a  neglected  herd  of  cattle  ran  wild  several 
years,  and  survived  the  winters,  unprotected  and 
unfed,  except  in  the  coppice  and  holly  groves :  the 
latter  are  remarkably  fine  on  this  island.  Tlie 
bays  of  Bamegat  and  Little  Egg  harbor  are  de- 
scribed as  sunken  meadows  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  submerged  channels,  and  enclosed  from 
the  sea  by  long  strips  of  sand  beach  and  dimes. 

—  The  prizes  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  French  academy,  on  the  21st  of  December,  were 
as  follows.  Geometry  :  for  general  studies  on  the 
problems  of  excavation  and  embankment,  divided 
between  Mr.  Appell  and  Mr.  Otto  Ohnesorge ;  to 
Mr.  Emile  Barbier  the  Francoeur  prize.  Mechanics : 
the  grand  prize  of  six  thousand  francs,  for  the 
progress  of  efliciency  in  naval  forces,  was  divided 
among  Messrs.  H6lie  and  Hugoniot,  for  their 
treatise  on  experimental  ballistics ;  Mr.  Ph.  Hatt, 


for  his  '  Suggestions  on  marine  phenomena ; '  Mr. 
Lucy,  for  his  geographical  index  ;  and  Mr.  Doneaud 
du  Plan,  for  various  works.    Other  prizes  were 
given  to  Mr.  Henri  Poincar^,  for  his  mathematical 
works ;   Mr.  Amsler-Laffon,  for  his  construction 
of  the  instrument  called  the  '  polar  planimeter  ;  ^ 
Mr.  Bienajm^,  for  a  work  on  the  steam-engine ; 
Mr.  Daymard,  for  researches  on  the  calculation 
and  graphical  representation  of  ships ;  Mr.  Felix 
Lucas ;    and   to  Mr.   Jean-Daniel    CoUadon,   the 
Foumeyron  prize,  increased  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  francs,  for  his  *  Theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  hydraulic  accumulators,  and  their  appli- 
cations.'    Astronomy :    to  Mr.   Tbollon,   for  his 
chart  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  and  to  Dr.  Spoerer, 
for  his  work  on  sun-spots.    Physics  :  the  Bordon 
prize,  for  researches  on  the  origin  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  to  Mr.  Edlund  ;  and  the  Lacaze  prize 
to  Mr.  Gemez,   for  various  studies  in  chemical 
physics.   Statistics :  the  Montyon  prize  was  divided 
equally  between  Dr.  P.  de  Pietra-Santa,  for  his 
*  Ck)ntribution9  to  the  study  of  typhoid-fever  in 
Paris ; '  and  Mr.  O.  Keller,  for  his  statistics  of 
mineral  industry,  etc.    Chemistry  :  to  Mr.  Prunier, 
for  his  researches  on  the  carburets  of  the  American 
petroleums,  etc.  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  D.  Silva,  G.  Rous- 
seau, and  Prof.  A.  Ditte,  for  various  researches. 
Geology  :  to  Mr.  de  Lapparent,  for  his  memoir  on 
the  country  of  Bray ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Caraven- 
Cachin,  for  his  *  Geographical  and  geological  sketch 
of  the  department  of  the  Tarn.'      Botany :    to 
Messrs.   Dubois,   Heckel,   and  Schlagdenhauffen, 
for  various  researches ;  to  Leclerc  du  Sablon,  for 
his  researches  on  the  hepaticae ;  and  to  Mr.  Pa- 
touillard,  for  his  work  on  fungi.    Anatomy  and 
zoology  :  the  grand  prize  to  Dr.  Joannas  Chatin, 
for  his  unpublished  work  entitled  '  Researches  on 
the  tactile  organs  of  insects  and  crustaceans  ; '  and 
to  Mr.  Paul  Girod,  for  his  studies  on  the  cephalo- 
poda.   Physiology  :  to  Mr.  Duclaux  and  Mr.  Remy, 
—  the  latter  for  his  nerve  studies.     Medicine  and 
surgery :  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Farabeuf ,  for  a  treatise  on 
manual  operations  ;  Dr.  Augustin  Charpentier,  for 
memoirs  on  the  function  of  the  retina;  J.  Reg- 
nauld  and  E.  Villejean,   for  researches  on  the 
anaesthetic   properties   of    formines,    and    their 
chloric  derivatives ;  to  Dr.  E.  Gavoy,  for  invention 
of  the  instrument  named  *  cerebrotome  ; '  to  Mr.  P. 
Redard,  for  his  works  on  military  transportation 
of  the  sick,  and  medical  thermometry ;    to  Dr. 
Paul  Topinard,  for  his  anthropological  works ;  to 
Dr.  Mab6,  for  memoirs  on  the  cholera;   to  Drs. 
L.  Bouveret,  Gabriel  Pouchet,  £mile  Riviere,  and 
A.  Villiers,  for  various  cholera  studies ;   to  Dr. 
Ernest  Desnos,  for  *  Studies  of  a  particular  cause 
of  urinary  retention ; '  to  Dr.  Grasset,  for  a  *  Prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.' 
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Other  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ch.  Oirard,  for 
various  physical  and  chemical  works;  Mr.  Van 
Beneden,  for  researches  on  the  development  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  Mr.  Bourbouze  (photography) ; 
Mr.  Sidot  (chemistry) ;  Mr.  Valaon ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Halphen  (mathematics) ;  and  Mr.  Sappey,  for  his 
work  entitled  '  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathol- 
ogy of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  considered  in  man 
and  other  vertebrates.' 

—  Letters  had  been  received  at  Vienna,  Dec.  29, 
from  Professor  Lenz,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Kongo  expedition,  dated  Ango-Ango,  Oct.  81. 
He  announces  his  departure  for  Stanley  Pool,  his 
assistant.  Dr.  Baumann,  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining at  Nyombi  80  natives  as  porters.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  these  auxiliaries.  The  French 
missionaries,  who  are  also  travelling  up  the  Kongo, 
meet  with  even  greater  difficulties,  their  porters 
having  run  away.  A  similar  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  the  G^man  expedition  under  Lieuten- 
ants Knuth  and  Tappenbeck.  The  health  of  the 
members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  expedition  is 
satisfactory,  although  the  transition  from  the  dry 
to  the  rainy  season  is  very  dangerous  to  Euro- 
peans. 

—  Why  Labberton's  '  Historical  atlas '  (New 
York,  Toumsend,  MdcCoun)  should  have  reached 
an  *  eighth  edition,'  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  book- 
publishing  in  this  country.  The  maps,  many  of 
them,  are  of  the  rudest  description.  In  fact,  so 
bad  is  the  workmanship,  that  in  some  cases 
important  cities  are  laid  down  miles  away  from 
their  actual  sites.  Nor  is  the  selection  much 
better.  There  are  sixteen  maps  of  Britain,  no 
less  than  twelve  of  which  relate  to  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  reign  of  King  Aelfrid.  The  last  of 
the  set  is  a  map  showing  the  Norman  conquest. 
Of  England  since  1071,  nothing  is  given  except 
a  few  miserable  maps  in  the  comers  of  the  maps 
of  Europe.  The  Puritan  revolution  is  utterly 
ignored.  The  'explanatory  text,'  so  loudly  an- 
nounced on  the  titlepage,  adds  little  to  the  worth 
of  the  book,  while  '  the  carefully  selected '  bibliog- 
raphy can  appear  of  value  to  those  only  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
maps  showing  the  growth  of  our  own  country 
are  based  on  such  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  our 
history  that  they  are  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
error.  In  fine,  although  the  plan  of  the  atlas  is 
good,  the  selection  and  workmanship  are  so  poor, 
that  we  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory books  of  the  past  year.  Much  better  in 
every  respect  is  the  *  Standard  classic  atlas,'  bear- 
ing the  following  imprint :  **  CJopyright,  1885,  by 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  CJo.,  publishers,  New 
York  and  Chicago."    The  maps  are  well  drawn, 


and  admirably  chosen.  In  fact,  we  were  just 
beginning  to  congratulate  oiurselves  on  the  ad- 
vance which  American  map-makers  had  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  when  suddenly  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  following  words, 
attached  to  map  18:  *<£2ngraved  by  Becker's 
patent  on  steel.  Stationer's  Court,  London."  So, 
after  all,  this  is  an  Elnglish  book  which  in  some 
way  or  other  these  publishers  have  copyrighted. 
If  such  actions  are  legal,  what  need  have  we  for 
an  international  copyright  law  ?  As  to  the  book 
itself,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  contains  besides  tlie 
maps  a  very  useful  alphabetical  index,  giving  the 
position  of  about  ten  thousand  places,  with  their 
ancient  and  modem  names. 

—  To  judge  from  the  statements  made  in  the 
introduction  to  a  treatise  on  'A  system  of  iron 
railroad-bridges  for  Japan,'  by  J.  A.  L.  Waddell, 
published  by  the  University  of  Tokio,  many  of  the 
iron  bridges  erected  by  foreign  contractors,  and 
now  in  use  in  Japan,  are  of  inferior  construction. 
Professor  Waddell,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Tokio,  has  here 
aimed  to  make  clear  to  Japanese  engineers  the 
method  of  designing  the  class  of  structures  men- 
tioned, and  he  has  covered  the  ground  in  an 
extremely  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail.  The  book  must  prove  a 
great  benefit  to  Japan  by  securing  improved  con- 
struction, and  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  be 
serviceable  and  suggestive  to  American  engineers, 
even  if  they  should  not  agree  entirely  with  him 
in  the  discussion  ;  for  his  devices  and  methods 
are  not  always  those  which  are  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  He  analyzes  in  all 
its  parts  the  American  type  of  bridge  as  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Japanese  narrow-gauge 
railroads.  He  gives  tables  and  strain-sheets,  the 
preparation  of  which  must  have  required  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  and  which  by  themselves  make 
a  large  atlas.  Some  portions  of  the  memoir  have 
appeared  in  this  country  as  papers  submitted  to 
different  technical  societies.  It  is  a  most  agree- 
able surprise  to  find  that  the  University  of  Tokio 
endeavors  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  publishing 
treatises  of  so  eminently  practical  a  character. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER, 
Science  and  the  scientific  have  in  some  degree 
indulged  in  that  suspension  of  activity  which  is 
the  recognized  privilege  of  the  more  serious  occu- 
pations during  the  holiday  season.  Some  of  the 
societies  have  siispended  their  meetings  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  When  they  are  resumed, 
the  season's  work  wiU  begin  m  eamest,  as  it  is  said 
that  papers  of  considerable  importance,  growing 
out  of  the  field-work  of  last  sunmier,  are  nearly 
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ready  for  public  presentation.  The  president  of  the 
National  academy  has  spent  a  part  of  the  vacation 
time  in  the  city,  largely  on  business  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  academy.  The  visit  is 
timely,  as  it  doubtless  has  enabled  Professor  Marsh, 
on  various  occasions,  to  express  his  views,  and  to 
some  extent  the  views  of  the  academy,  on  several 
questions  of  primary  interest  and  importance  to 
science  and  scientific  men,  which  are  just  now 
coming  before  the  national  legislature. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward is  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national 
university  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ingalls  in  the  senate  at  its 
first  session  after  the  holidays.  The  idea  of  such 
an  establishment  is  as  old  as  the  government  itself, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  every 
president  from  (Jeorge  Washington  down,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Lincoln,  whose  time  was 
so  occupied  with  matters  of  greater  moment  and 
more  inmiediate  importance  as  to  preclude  its  con- 
sideration. The  bill  was  ordered  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table.  It  is  said  that  senator  Ingalls  in- 
tends to  make  an  argument  in  its  favor  in  the  near 
future.  The  measure  will  unquestionably  have 
warm  friends  and  strong  opponents. 

A  leading  member  of  the  senate  recently  re- 
marked that  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
sufiicient  to  start  a  national  university,  and  cited 
in  proof  that  some  of  the  scientific  branches  of 
the  government  now  expending  nearly  a  million 
dollars  annually,  were  inaugurated  with  appropria- 
tions of  one  or  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  law 
is  likely  to  receive  attention  from  congress  at  an 
early  date.  It  was  before  the  senate  judiciary 
committee  in  the  last  congress,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  session  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  patents.  It  is  said  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  this  committee  to  give  the  subject  a 
thorough  consideration,  and  that  prominent  ex- 
ponents of  both  sides  have  been  invited  to  express 
their  views  and  arguments.  The  list  includes 
many  prominent  American  authors. 

An  experiment  in  the  direction  of  securing  com- 
munication between  vessels  at  sea  by  means  of 
electricity  will  be  made  at  some  time  during  the 
present  week  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  board 
of  naval  officers,  consisting  of  Commander  Hoff 
and  Lieutenants  Reeder  and  Meigs,  has  been  de- 
tailed to  witness  the  trial.  They  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  subject,  and  who  has  him- 
self experimented  upon  it. 

The  improvement  of  signalling  by  methods 
other  than  electric  has  for  some  time  been  under 


consideration,  both  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  A 
committee  has  been  selected,  consisting  of  General 
Hazen  of  the  army,  and  Commander  Hoff  and 
Lieutenant  Reeder  of  the  navy,  to  report  upon  a 
more  desirable  code  of  signals  for  t^e  service  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  agreed  to  instruct 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  each  of  the  codes 
used  by  the  different  governments  of  the  world, 
and  by  a  sort  of  competitive  examination  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  best.  Improvements  are  also 
being  made  in  heliographic  signalling.  Blxperi- 
ments  at  long  range  with  various  forms  of 
apparatus  are  about  to  l>e  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Purssell,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  military  signalling  of  the  signal  corps. 

Although  this  system  of  signaUing  has  come 
into  almost  universal  use,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  very  decided  advance  in  methods 
since  the  successful  experiments  of  Moses  G.  Far- 
mer  in  1861.  The  signals  are  made  by  long  and 
short  exposures  of  light,  to  which  system  the  dot 
and  dash  alphabet  of  Morse  is  easily  applicable. 
At  long  distances,  however,  and  under  unfavora- 
ble atmospheric  conditions,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  long  from  the  short,  and  a  limit 
to  the  rapidity  of  transmission  is  soon  reached. 
Lieutenant  Finley  of  the  signal  corps  has  recently 
constructed  a  heliograph  in  which  two  mirrors, 
or  two  sources  of  light,  are  used,  separated  far 
enough  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  reader 
of  the  message.  The  display  of  one  of  these  only, 
means  a  dot,  while  the  exposure  of  both  at  the 
same  instant  means  a  dash.  This  method  prom- 
ises to  increase  both  the  certainty  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  message  can  be  read  ;  but  its  great 
advantage  is  that  a  vastly  less  amount  of  skill 
and  training  will  be  required  in  its  working,  on 
account  of  the  nearly  complete  elimination  of  the 
comparison  of  time  intervals. 

In  spite  of  the  many  attractions  which  Wash- 
ington offers  to  the  scientific  worker,  it  now  and 
then  happens  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
is  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  is  more  or  less 
that  is  disagreeable  incident  to  all  government 
work,  and  unfortunately  there  is  a  more  or  less 
uncertain  tenure  of  office,  so  that  occasionally  a 
college  corporation  carries  off  a  man  whose  ser- 
vices the  government  ought  not  to  lose.  A  recent 
example  is  that  of  Professor  Gooch  of  the  geologi- 
cal survey,  who  will  leave  his  post  here  to  become 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Yale  college. 

One  or  two  other  attempts  of  a  similar  character 
have  been  made  within  a  few  months;  but  Uie 

tions,   wh.ch  are  offered  here,   have    prevented 
theu:  bemg  successful.  ^        " 

Waghington,  D.C.,  Jan.  11. 
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LONDON  LETTER, 

The  application  to  the  treasury,  on  behalf  of 
the  Marine  biological  association,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  a  former  letter,  has  been  very 
successful.  An  intimation  has  been  received  by 
l^e  council  that  their  lordships  propose  to  submit 
to  the  house  of  commons  an  estimate  which  will 
grant  to  the  association  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  two  annual  instalments, 
together  with  a  yearly  subscription  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  five  years  afterwards.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  the  conditions  imposed  are  prac- 
tically nominal,  as  they  entirely  coincide  with 
the  intentions  of  the  council.  The  accounts  are 
to  be  formally  audited,  and  afterward  published  ; 
assistance  is  to  be  given  to  the  solution  of  the 
economic  questions  connected  with  the  British 
fisheries ;  and  accommodation  is  to  be  afforded 
to  investigators  who  may  desire  to  work  out 
definite  problems  of  marine  zodlogy.  A  resident 
superintendent  has  been  found  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Walter  Heape,  who  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
with  the  new  year,  and  in  preparation  for  them 
has  already  visited  the  chief  American  institutions 
of  the  same  kind.  He  is  well  known  as  an  em- 
bryologist,  and  has  recently  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
for  his  services  as  demonstrator  of  animal  mor- 
phology. Having  been  brought  up  to  a  business  life 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  considerable  success, 
he  deliberately  relinquished  it  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits  ;  and  in  1879  he  was 
attracted  to  Cambridge  by  the  high  reputation  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour,  who  died  three  years  later.  But 
the  impulse  which  Balfour  had  given  to  the  study 
of  morphology  in  the  university  was  well  sus- 
tained by  his  senior  pupils,  Sedgwick,  Welldon, 
and  Heape  ;  the  latter  of  whom  will  now  have  the 
opportunity,  in  the  new  laboratory  at  Plymouth, 
of  doing  very  much  to  advance  his  favorite 
sciences  of  morphology  and  embrj'ology. 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  of  the  appliances 
used  in  geographical  education  has  been  recently 
opened  under  the  supervision  of  the  Royal  geo- 
graphical society.  About  eighteen  months  ago, 
Mr.  J.  8.  Keltic  (sub-editor  of  Nature)  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  the  society  as  an  inspect- 
or of  geographical  education  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  respecting  its  position  and 
methods  by  personal  investigation,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  by  correspondence  as  regards  America.  He 
has  published  an  elaborate  report,  which  has  been 
recently  issued  as  one  of  the  society's  supplemen- 
tary papers;  and  the  collection  which  he  made 
of  the  various  appliances  used  in   geographical 


education  is  now  on  view.  The  exhibits  are 
classed  as  foUows  :  1.  Wall-maps ;  2.  Globes ;  8. 
Telluria,  planetaria,  etc. ;  4.  Models  and  relief- 
maps  ;  5.  Greographical  pictures ;  6.  Atlases ;  7. 
Text-books;  8.  Miscellaneous.  The  coUection  is 
one  of  great  interest,  though,  as  Mr.  Keltie  says, 
"  it  contains  specimens  of  all  gradations  of  qual- 
ity. In  all  classes  will  be  found  objects  which 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  *  how  not  to  do  it.' " 
It  is  hoped  that  many  schoolmasters  may  be 
induced  to  visit  the  exliibition  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  a  series  of  conferences  on  the 
subject  of  geographical  education  has  been  ar- 
ranged. Many  eminent  men  at  both  the  older 
universities  are  desirous  of  seeing  geography 
formally  introduced  as  a  branch  of  scientific 
study.  The  appointment  of  a  university  teacher 
in  the  subject  was  suggested  at  Cambridge  some 
time  ago,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  similar  step 
will  soon  be  actually  taken  at  Oxford.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  im- 
proving the  position  of  geography  in  the  public 
schools,  where  it  receives,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to 
two  hours  weekly  of  more  or  less  perfunctory 
teaching  at  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  special 
interest  in  their  work,  even  if  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  it  from  its  taking  up  time  which 
they  would  like  to  see  devoted  to  classics.  At 
King's  coUege,  London,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S., 
is  professor  of  geography. 

The  fact  of  the  comparatively  slow  adoption  of 
the  electric  light  in  Ekigland  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  letters,  although  the  reasons 
thereof  may  not  have  been.  The  chief  reason  is  to 
be  foui^d  in  the  restrictions  upon  the  development 
of  the  industry  laid  down  by  the  electric  lighting 
act  of  1882.  Until  these  are  relaxed,  no  com- 
mercial company  can  light  a  district  with  any 
chance  of  financial  success,  owing  mainly  to  what 
are  known  as  the  '  compulsory  purcliase  clauses.' 
Within  the  last  few  days  an  official  i)rogramme 
of  legislation  for  next  session  has  been  put  for- 
ward, and  among  the  measures  there  named  is 
a  new  electric  lighting  bill.  The  political  pros- 
pect, however,  is  so  distiu*bed,  that  the  cliances 
of  any  such  domestic  measiu^  becoming  law  tliis 
session  are  very  small. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  well-founded  rumors 
of  a  new  form  of  battery,  suitable  for  electric 
lighting,  to  which  the  inventors  give  the  name 
'primary'  battery,  but  which  is  really  a  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  *  secondary '  battery,  for 
which  it  is  claimed  that  its  yield  in  ampere  hours, 
per  pound  of  lead,  far  exceeds  any  thing  yet 
accomplished.     Cells  prepared  in  England   have 


been  subjected  to  very  severe  teste  in  Paris  by 
M.  Hos|iitntier  and  other  well-known  electrieiaws. 

The  ■  jupenile  lectures'  at  the  Royal  institution, 
flrat  rendered  popular  by  Faraday  in  his  '  Chem- 
istry of  a  candJe,'  are  this  year  being  given  by 
Professor  Dewar,  wlio  has  chosen  '  The  st«ry  of  a 
meteorite'  as  hia  subjecl. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  has  Just  issued  the 
programme  of  itti  twenty-ftrst  winter  course  of 
lectures,  to  be  given  in  the  rotunda  lecture-hall 
of  tlie  Free  public  library.  These  lectures  are 
paid  for  by  ilie  corporation,  and  admission  thereto 
is  absolutely  tree.  The  hull  holds  about  six- 
teen hundred,  and  is  uaually  well  filled  by  the 
'great  unwashed"  of  Liverpool,  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week 
from  Jan.  4  to  March  II.  The  first  lecture  is 
by  Mr.  William  I&nt  Carpenter,  on  ■  Temperature 
and  life  in  the  deptlis  of  tlie  sea.'  Prof.  Oliver 
Lodge,  whose  lecture  on  'Dust'  in  Montreal  will 
be  remembered,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in 
University  college,  Liverpool,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  prafesBors  in  Stonyhurst  college,  are  among 
the  lecturers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  otlier 
towns,  on  both  siden  uf  the  Atlantic,  would 
follow  the  example  thus  set.  W. 


Chej  roll  along,  snowmBQ,  balling  DD  horaee'  feet, 
etc.  (also  shown  by  Ur.  Williams'a  letter  in  Sctnuv 
of  March  6,  18M ;  Mr,  Stone's  leUer  of  May  29, 1885, 
ia  Science;  and  others  to  yoii).  This  is  esaentiaUy 
unfit  for  aDOw-bliilding. 

The  snow  fit  (or  iglooa  is  of  s  dry,  almost  stone- 
like charar^ter.  The  cutldng  of  a  ttun  portion  from 
Che  nidi-  of  an  arciic  snow-blook,  instead  of  giving  a 
sheet  of  plastic  snow  as  from  a  snowball,  produces 
a  shower  ot  fine  powder,  eiactly  the  eame  as  from  a 
large  lump  of  loaf-sugar.  In  short,  the  aroCic  build- 
ing SDOw-block  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to 
those  we  would  make  here,  as  the  brick  just  from  the 
mould,  and  before  it  is  dried,  bears  to  the  same  object 
when  burnt  in  the  kiln,  and  ready  for  use.  The  arctic 
BQow-blockE  ringliksa  well-bnmC  brick;  and  this  is 
especially  aoticeable  during  intensely  cold  waathar, 
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Eskimo  bull ding-s now. 

a  photograph,  kindly  sent  me  by  General 
Loring,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  flue  arts,  of  saow 
impacted  on  a  telegraph-pole,  by  a  strong  gale,  near 
the  snmmit  ot  Mount  Washington.  It  turnighes  a 
good  example,  near  home,  of  the  texture  of  snow, 
quder  the  influence  of  a  fierce  wind  and  intense  cold. 
and  will  make  clear  some  remarks  I  have  previously 
made  in  your  journal  regarding  the  use  of  snow 
by  the  Eskimo  among  whom  I  travelled.  In  my 
deseriptioQ  of  the  igloo  (snow-house)  oE  the  Inuuit 
in  Science  during  the  summer  of  1883,  I  meotioiied 
that  the  Qrst  snows  that  fall  are  not  used  by  the 
Eskimo  of  my  acquaintance  to  build  snow-hauBes, 
the  preliminnry  igloos  being  of  ice  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  uutil  the  deep  drifts  of  snow  bad  been  sul>- 
jected  to  very  tow  temperatures  and  the  'packing' 
mflnences  ot  strong  winds.  The  winter  weather  ot 
the  summit  of  Mouut  Washington  is  in  most  respects 
eoBentially  arctic. 

Id  the  accompanying  illustration  we  see  readily  the 
peculiar  texture  or  strong  '  binding '  power  of  the 
enow  under  those  conditions  of  wind  and  cold,  and  it 
is  now  in  a  condition  for  an  igloo  snow-blook.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  it  must  have  great  cohesion  to  hold 
up  such  a  heavy  load  on  such  a.  fragile  support. 

The  cohesion  of  suow  in  our  latitudes  (and  the  early 
snow  of  the  Arctic)  la  of  a  plastic,  wet,  or  ■  pasty' 
character,  as  shown  in  the  making  of  snowballs,  the 
formation  of  huge  balls   of  snow  on  the  ground  as 


when  1  have  heard  a  aiiow-block,  as  it  was  struck 
with  a  knife,  give  forth  a  clear,  metallic,  musical 
sound,  not  unlike  the  stribio^  of  a  highly  tempered 
bar  ot  suspended  steel  with  the  hand ,  or  other  non- 
metallic  substauce. 

I  remember,  when  my  natives  were  building  a 
snow-house  on  the  high  'divide'  between  Bock's 
Great  Fish  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  the  thermometer 
in  the  minus  OO's,  s  block  of  snow  rolled  down  the 
hill  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  J  doubt  if  a  rolling 
guitar  woold  have  given  forth  many  more  confused 
musical  tones  ihan  the  bumping  block  as  it  struck 
and  bounded  along  down  the  hard,  stone-like  hank  of 

Tet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  dry,  com- 
pact snow  has  any  of  the  characteristics  ot  ice  about 
it.  It  is  not  only  much  lighter  than  ice,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, lighter  than  the  plastic  enow  we  hava,  certkinly 
not  so  dense  as  when  made  into  the  ordinary  snow- 
ball. In  fact,  the  least  quantity  of  ice  in  the  snow  — 
which  sometimes  happens  —  renders  it  more  or  less 
worthless  for  building,  according  to  the  amount.  In 
the  late  spring,  banks  of  snow  having  southern  ex- 
posures,  and  thawing  slightly  about  noon,  only  to 
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freeie  agun,  and  otbera  subject  to  drama jie  (bdi]  a 
Tew  other  caoieB).  often  have  ice  permeating  the 
niaaa,  sometimes  m  little  fine  needlen,  which  make 
the  mas8  wortbleM,  anil  now  and  then  in  little  crjstats 
Bcattered  throngh  it.  If  these  cryrtalt  are  much 
largerthan  a  pen,  and  more  numerouB  than  one  to 
about  ever;  four  square  iiichea  expoeed  by  a  section, 
the  bank  u  rejected  bj  the  Eskimo  snow-builder, 
unless  others  cannot  be  found . 

The  packing  of  the  wind  and  Ion  temperature  are 
ne«ded  to  produce  the  true  building-nnoi*,  and,  in 
the  abaence  of  either  one  of  these  conditions,  the 
adaon  of  the  other  seems  to  be  worthless.  As  to 
temperature,  this  is  shown  by  the  snow  not  being 
good,  as  judged  by  the  Eskimo,  ontjl  it  ia  Hc-ker-oo- 
ad-lo  (very  coM)  despite  tbn  fiercest  gales  having 
occurred.  It  is  shown  as  to  the  wind  by  nob  finding 
good  building  material  in  deep  gorges,  and  other 
place*  where  the  wind  cannot  get  at  the  snow  to  pack 
It  down,  lon^  after  it  is  perfect  in  other  localities. 
Hy  information  on  these  points  did  not  come  from 
such  obeerrations,  however,  bot  directly  from  Eski- 
mo explanations,  and  I  add  these  to  corroborate 
them.  I  do  not  believe— althongh  I  do  not  poutively 
know  —  that  both  wind  and  low  temperature  must 
come  tocetber,  but  both  mui^  hsve  bsppened  before 
the  Eskimo  will  use  the  snow  for  building,  though 
poaaiUy  the  two  may  be  independent  in  time. 
When  I  say  the  Eskimo  will  not  use  it.  I  mean  as  a 
uanal  thing  and  in  a  general  wajj  for  in  bis  cheerless 
coontry  be  is  often  driven  to  dire  expedients,  and 
does  many  things  under  a  sort  of  polar  protest. 

After  my  detailed  description  nf  an  Eskimo  snnw- 
booae  in  Seimee,  and  some  popular  accosnts  in  other 
periodloUs,  I  teamed  in  several  nays  (by  correspond- 
ence Mid  from  acconnto  given  ice  by  die  editor  of  St. 
Nieholai}  at  attempts  to  reproduce  thes«  domiciles  in 
our  coantry  having  ended  in  failure.  Of  coune,  the 
roain  reason  of  such  failures  was  in  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge to  construct  the  igloo,  the  manual  dexterity 
needed,  it  being  an  art  which  requires  no  small 
amount  of  the  early  life  of  an  Eskimo  to  acquire  to 
that  perfection  we  often  see  among  them  ;  yet  the 
builders  who  failed  in  their  undertakings  may  console 
themielTea  with  the  tact  that  it  is  only  in  rare  cases 
tb*(  the  snow  will  be  of  the  right  teitnre  in  so  low 
a  latitude^.  The  alpine  districts,  as  Mount  Washing- 
ton in  the  winter,  and  similar  places,  might  do, 
Ebierbing  (Eskimo  Joe.  as  be  was  known  in  the  United 
States),  my  interpreter,  told  me  that  he  had  bnilt  a 
few  igloos  in  the  United  States  for  the  edification  of 
cariona  crowds,  but  he  was  only  too  glad  not  ta  see 
them  Inroble  in  and  ruin  his  reputation  as  well  as  the 
honae  ;  but,  as  to  living  in  them,  he  would  never 
have  thooght  of  it.  Fred'k  Schwatka. 

Hew  Vork  City. 


'  Chinook  winds.' 

Dr.  Dawson's  interesting  note  on  the  Chinook 
winds  of  the  north-west  does  not  fully  represent  the 
views  on  the  origin  of  the/opftn  held  by  Dr.  Hann, 

The  foehn  winds,  and  presumably  the  Chinook 
also,  are  often  felt  on  the  leeward  aide  of  a  range 
before  any  rain  falls  on  the  windward  side ;  there- 
fore, while  the  fvolution  of  lat«nt  heat  by  condensing 
vapor  is  a  true  and  important  cause  of  the  warmth 
of  the/oeftn  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Dr.  Dawson, 
it  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  cause,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  the  moat  efficient  cause.     Dr.  Hann  has  shown 


that  the  first  cause  of  the  warmth  is  the  descent  of 
air  from  the  level  of  the  pasFes  and  peaks  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  a  low-pressure  area  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  range ;  and,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  air  is  not  greatly  lower  than  tflat  of  the  sur- 
face air  in  winter  {the  vertical  decrease  of  temper- 
ature in  the  atmosphere  being  slow  in  this  season). 
the  descent  of  the  upper  air  givps  it  a  warmth  and 
dryness  that  is  very  abnormal.  The  foehn  is  indeed, 
like  our  north  east  winds,  a  current  that  is  propa- 
gated  backwards ;  first,  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  plains  in  front  of  the  mountains  by  the  approach 
of  a  low-pressure  area ;  then  the  air  in  the  valleys 
flows  out  over  the  plains ;  next  the  upper  air  de- 
scends froDi  the  passes  into  the  valleys,  warming  a* 
it  falls  {  finally  the  air  rises  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
range,  clouds  form  in  it,  rain  falls  from  it,  and  it 
therefore  cools  slowly  in  its  ascent ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  little  cloud  that  crosses  the  range  is  dissolved, 
the  air  warms  rapidly  in  ita  descent;  and  thus  the 
foehn  is  eetablished-  Doubtless  the  last  two  pro- 
cesses go  on  together, 

I  have  used  the  accompanying  figure  (based  on  a 
diagram  by  Herti)  to  illustrate  the  forhn  problem  : 


the  full  lines  represent  the  variation  of  mean  tem- 
perature with  altitude  for  the  year  (IT  ).  summer 
iSS)  and  winter  (IfH") ;  while  the  broken  lines  are 
ordinary  adiabaticB,  showing  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture of  ascending  or  descending  masses  of  air  that 
are  warmer  than  their  dew-point ;  and  the  dotted 
lines  are  adiabalica  for  the  retarded  cooling  ot 
masses  of  air  in  which  vapor  is  condensing.  Now, 
in  winter,  when  the  lower  air  at  a  itation  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  temperature  of  34°  F., 
(shown  at  T^,  moves  away,  and  is  replaced  by  air 
that  descends  from  an  elevation  of  seven  thousaDd 
feet,  where  its  temperature  is  10°  (A),  the  latter  will 
reach  the  ground  {B)  with  a  temperature  about  4S°, 
and  a  very  low  relative  humidity  ;  it  is  almost  twenty 
degrees  warmer  than  tJie  air  whose  placii  it  has  taken. 
The  descent  must  be  rapid,  or  else  the  air  will  be 
much  cooled  on  approaching  the  cold  ground- 

A  second  example  shows  the  action  of  rain  :  start- 
ing on  the  farther  side  of  the  mountains,  with  a 
temperature  of  86",  suppose  the  air  ascend  flte  hun- 
dred feet  from  C  to  D  before  any  candensatioD  takes 
place :  then,  clouds  forming  and  rain  falling,  further 
cooling  ia  slow,  as  shown  hy  the  sleeper  dotted  line, 
DF.  Where  this  line  crosses  the  temperature  of 
S3',  there  wiU  be  a  brief  ascent  without  any  cooling, 
until  all  tba  cloud-particles  are  frozen  :  this  is  shown 
by  a  short  vertical  turn  at  £,  but  the  effect  is  small- 
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Supposing  the  air  ri^tes  to  one  thousand  feet,  it  will 
there  be  cooled  to  12^;  then  deecending,  as  it  passes 
over  the  range,  it  will  at  first  {FQ)  warm  as  slowly 
as  it  cooled,  until  all  the  cloud  that  it  carries  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  rest  of  the  descent  has  a  faster  warming 
(GFJ7),  and  the  ground  is  reached  with  a  temperature 
of  about  43^,  or  S''  warmer  than  when  the  ascent 
beg^n. 

These  figures  are  not  precise,  as  the  diagram  is 
rather  hastily  constructed  from  Hertz's  plate ;  but 
they  serve  to  show  how  much  greater  a  change  is 
produced  by  the  descent  of  the  upper  air  than  by  the 
evolution  of  latent  heat  in  a  transmontane  wind.  The 
approach  of  the  line  of  summer  temperature  iSS)  to 
parallelism  with  the  adiabatics  also  illustrates  how 
much  fainter  the  foehn  must  be  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

The  following  quotation  from  Espy's  *  Fourth 
meteorological  report'  (1857)  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection  :  '*  It  is  known  that  air,  in  passing  over 
high  mountains,  ...  is  twenty  or  thirty  degrees 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  height 
over  plains,  because  in  passing  over  them  it  has  the 
latent  caloric  in  it,  just  evolved  by  the  condensation 
of  the  vapor  on  the  windward  side."  **  Air  can 
never  come  down  from  a  great  height  without  being 
very  dry  when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth." 
"At  the  time  of  this  hot  south  wind,  there  may  be  a 
great  rain  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  a  moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  observer,  sending  its  hot  air 
over  above,  and  radiating  its  abnormal  heat  down, 
and  even  bringing  some  of  the  hot  air  down  the 
slope  on  the  north,  which  would  be  felt  there  as  an 
excessively  hot,  dry  air."  He  also  quotes  Lepoy's 
mention  of  a  warm  south-west  wind  at  Fort  Simp- 
son, east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America, 
and  applies  the  above  explanation  to  it  (pp.  146,  147, 
151).  W.  M.  Davis. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  12. 


The  claimed  wheat  and  rye  hybrid. 

There  is  very  slight  botanical  distinction  between 
the  wheat  and  rye  genera,  and  hence  we  could 
scarcely  select  two  genera  between  which  we  should 
more  readily  expect,  a  priori^  a  success  in  hybridiza- 
tion. The  question,  however,  is.  Has  such  a  hybridi- 
zation been  effected?  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  who 
scarcely  can  speak  as  a  botanist,  states  in  the  Janu- 
ary Century y  p.  477,  that  it  has  taken  place.  As  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  published  claims,  and 
who  has  also  visited  the  growing  plants  upon  which 
the  result  is  claimed,  I  must  beg  to  dissent.  Without 
opportunity  for  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  various  plants  produced,  I  dare  not  affirm  that 
such  a  hybridization  has  not  been  effected  ;  yet  I  do 
dare  affirm  that  the  evidence  adduced  is  insufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  and  is  sufficient  to  establish 
grave  doubts. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  flowers  of  the  Arm- 
strong wheat  were  treated  with  pollen  from  rye. 
A  number  of  variables  were  produced  from  the 
resulting  seed,  which,  without  careful  botanical  in- 
vestigation, have  been  pronounced  hybrids.  These 
figures  were  published  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  of 
Aug.  80,  1884. 

Lindiey  distinguishes  rye  from  wheat  by  its  nar- 
row glumes,  and  constantly  twin  narrow  fiorets  with 
a  membranous  abortion  between  them.  In  the  draw- 
ings referred  to,  the  glumes  in  all  the  figures  are 


drawn  broader  than  in  the  rye.  In  four  of  the 
figures  the  spikelets  are  distinctly  those  of  a  commoD 
wheat.  In  the  fifth  figure  —  the  one  called  by  Mr. 
Carman  **a  distinct  grain,  neither  wheat  nor  rye^ 
and  as  different  from  either  as  wheat  is  fnun  rye, 
or  rye  from  wheat " —  we  must  look  for  the  hybrid, 
if  at  all.  This  plant,  so  far  as  can  be  indistinctly 
made  out  from  the  figure,  has  its  spikelet  solitary  on 
each  notch  of  the  axis,  with  two  nearly  equal 
glumes  ;  and  the  outer  pale  of  each  floret  has  at  the 
top  either  a  notch  or  angle  on  each  side  of  the 
terminal  point  or  awn,  — all  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  the  genus  Triticum.  It  has  not  the  narrow 
glumes  nor  the  constantly  twin  narrow  florets  which 
are  peculiar  to  rye. 

What  do  these  figures  resemble,  if  not  rye  ?  Judg- 
ing by  comparison  of  pictures,  his  No.  835  is  cloae  to 
the  Froment  de  Saumur ;  his  No.  886,  to  Froment 
Pictet ;  his  No.  887,  to  Froment  de  Naples ;  his  No. 
888,  to  Froment  blanc  de  Flandre ;  his  No.  889,  the 
supposed  hybrid,  to  Froment  de  Pologne  compact,  — 
all,  as  figured  by  Heuze,  in  the  form  of  the  head.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  they  are  these  varie- 
ties, for  the  material  for  judgment  does  not  admit 
of  such  close  comparison  ;  but  I  refer  to  these  varie- 
ties, and  those  represented  by  Mr.  Carman's  figures, 
as  representing  like  types  of  head. 

We  do  not  question  the  attempt  at  a  cross.  The 
variability  effected  is  indication  of  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  pollen.  We  can  explain  the  appearances, 
however,  by  an  hypothesis.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
the  rye  pollen,  atavism  has  resulted,  whereby  varie- 
ties dormant  in  the  Armstrong  wheat  have  made 
their  appearance  ;  and  to  those  unfamiliar  with  for- 
eign varieties,  whose  type  appears  in  the  progeny, 
the  seediinfiTs  produced  seem  as  if  novelties,  the  un- 
familiar fil6  de  Poland  being  little  known  in  this 
country. 

The  whole  subject  is,  however,  too  interesting  a 
one  to  allow  to  pas9  without  comment  such  state- 
ments as  the  Century  article  contains,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  some  time  a  botanist  expert  in  agri- 
cultural botany  may  have  opportunity  to  investigate 
a  series  of  these  specimens. 

E.  Lewis  Sturtevaht. 
Geneya,  N.Y.,  Jan.  6. 

Stepniak's  *  Russia  under  the  tzars.' 

Will  you  kindly  permit  a  few  words  of  reply  from 
one  of  your  English  readers  to  M.  Woeikofs  letter  on 
p.  478  of  your  issue  for  Nov.  27,  1885  ? 

We  in  the  old  country,  who  are  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  struggle  for  freedom  now  going  on 
in  Russia,  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  your 
correspondent  seems  to  think  we  should,  to  Stepniak's 
personal  share  in  the  conflict :  indeed,  we  do  not 
even  care  to  inquire  about  it.  The  important  point 
for  us  is  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  he  has  brought 
forward.  If  true,  they  place  the  Russian  govern- 
ment outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  deprive  it 
of  all  right  to  appeal  to  civilized  Europe  against  any 
act  in  which  the  wrath  and  despair  of  its  subjects 
may  find  vent.  If  false,  they  can  easily  be  disproved. 
Stepniak  has  plainly  stated  names,  dates,  and  sources 
of  information ;  his  book  has  now  been  for  a  year 
before  the  public ;  and  he  has  reiterated  his  charges 
through  the  leading  organ  of  the  English  press.  If 
the  Russian  government  is  maligned,  why  does  it 
take  no  steps  to  disprove  his  statements  ? 

But  whilst  Stepniak's  allegations  are  confirmed  by 
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the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  at  our  com- 
mand, they  are  only  challenged  by  such  bitter  per- 
sonalities and  trifling  evasions  as  those  indulged  in 
by  your  correspondent.  Writing  with  evident  ani- 
mus, he  can  find  nothing  better  to  object  to  Stepni- 
ak's  crushing  indictment  against  the  whole  sjrstem 
of  government  in  his  country  than  a  quibble  as  to 
whether  a  man  who  escapes  from  the  prison  hospital 
can  be  said  to  escape  from  prison  (your  readers 
will  find  a  detailed  account  of  Prince  Peter  Kropot- 
kin's  escape  in  Stepniak's  *■  Underground  Russia ') ; 
and  the  obvious  truism  that  polite  circles  at  St. 
Petersburg  profess  ignorance  of  cruelties,  their  mas- 
ter desires  to  conceal. 

Until  some  better  evidence  to  the  contrary  than 
this  is  laid  before  us,  we  English  lovers  of  uberty 
must  consider  the  case  against  Russian  despotism  as 
proved  ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  —  not  in  hatred,  but 
in  love,  toward  the  Russian  people  —  to  aid  them  by 
every  means  in  our  power  in  their  heroic  efforts  to 
free  themselves  and  their  country .    C.  M.  Wilson. 

London.  Deo.  27. 


Ruminants  of  the  Copper-RiTer  res^ion,  Alaska. 

While  on  the  Copper  or  Atnah  River  of  Alaska, 
and  its  principal  tributary  the  Chitina  (Chitiy^  cop- 
per ;  na,  river),  I  had  occasion  to  learn  something  of 
the  species  of  ruminants  inhabiting  the  region.  Of 
the  Cervidae,  only  two  species,  as  far  as  I  bad  occa- 
sion to  learn,  exist;  viz.,  the  moose,  Alces  machlis, 
called  by  the  natives  ten&yga ;  and  a  form  of  the 
caribou,  Rangifer  tarandus,  called  by  the  natives 
honn&i. 

Of  the  Bovidae,  there  were  two  species,  one  of 
which,  called  by  the  natives  teb&y,  I  bad  occasion 
to  carefully  examine.  It  nearly  resembled  Dallas 
mountain  sheep  (Ovis  canadensis  Dalli,  Nelson), 
"  found  in  the  mountains  of  Alaska  and  southward 
into  British  America.'^  My  party  killed  several  of 
these  animals,  one  of  which,  a  ram,  had  horns  twenty 
inches  long  and  nearly  straight.  It  was  killed  on  a 
▼ery  high  point,  much  above  the  timber-line,  and  in 
its  fall  was  considerably  crushed.  The  horns  were 
similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  big-horn,  but 
had  very  little  curvature.  I  saw  a  spoon  made  from 
a  teb&y's  horn,  which  had  a  length  of  twenty- six 
inches,  and  measured  five  inches  across  the  bowl. 
The  natives  informed  me  that  some  had  much  larger 
horns  than  the  one  that  furnished  material  for  this 
spoon.    This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

The  head  of  the  teb&y  was  much  like  that  of  a 
Southdown  ram,  the  muzzle  much  less  sharp  than 
that  of  Shaw's  Ovis  canadensis  or  Nelson's  Ovis 
canadensis  Dalli.  The  hair,  as  to  kind,  was  in  no 
respect  different  from  that  of  the  latter  animal,  but 
was  of  a  uniform  white  color,  and  by  no  means  dirty; 
in  fact,  was  nearly  as  white  as  his  surroundings  of 
snow.  From  the  best  information  obtainable,  I 
would  class  it  as  an  equal  in  size  to  the  big-horn,  and 
a  relative  of  Dall's  mountain  sheep.  The  ram  and 
one  other  teb&y  were  killed  on  the  most  northerly 
tributary  of  the  Chitina,  called  by  us  Chitistone 
(Copper-stone)  River,  on  account  of  the  existence 
there  of  copper  ore. 

The  natives  informed  us  that  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  this  tributary  with  the  Chitina  we 
could  kill  small  teb&y,  and  four  were  obtained. 
Their  heads  were  left  on  the  mountains,  but  the 
body  seemed  identical  with  that  of  the  Chitistone 


River  specimens,  though  very  much  smaller.  Why 
only  small  ones  should  be  found  at  this  place,  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  I  cannot  say.  The  mountains 
here  were  not  so  high  as  farther  to  the  east  and 
north,  where  the  large  ones  had  been  killed.  The 
last  tebdy  seen  or  heard  of  by  us  were  near  the 
source  of  Copper  River,  on  the  divide  between  it 
and  the  Tanan&  River. 

The  other  species  of  the  family  was  a  white  animal 
whose  pelt  I  frequently  saw  used  in  articles  of  wear- 
ing-apparel, and  which,  from  its  description,  was 
probably  the  mountain  goat,  Mazama  montana, 
found  also  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  River 
and  its  upper  tributaries.  I  saw  some  of  these  ani- 
mals at  the  junction  of  the  Copper  and  Chitina 
rivers,  on  the  west  banks  of  the  former,  bat  was 
unable  to  obtain  them.  H.  T.  Allen, 

Lieut.  2d  cavalry j  U.S,A. 
WasbingtOD,  Jan.  2. 


The  festoon  cloud. 

In  the  Philosophical  ma^zine  for  July,  1857,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Jevons,  then  assayer  at  the  Sydney  branch  of 
the  royal  mint,  had  an  article  on  the  cirrous  form 
of  cloud  (vol.  xiv.  22-85),  and  gave  therein  the  best 
early  account  that  I  have  met  with  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  cloud,  since  commonly  called  the  'festoon' 
or  '  pocky '  cloud.  He  says  these  forms  are  often 
to  be  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  dense  cirro-stratus 
clouds,  *  especially  at  the  front  or  tail  of  a  thunder- 
cloud.' Sometimes  these  dropping  portions  of  cloud, 
or  *  droplets,'  as  he  calls  them,  seem  to  come  into 
contact  with  dry  air,  when  their  well-defined  form 
is  destroyed,  and  a  fibrous  or  fur-like  appearance 
only  remains.  *  They  appear  to  be  truly  portions  of 
subsiding  cloud.'  An  accompanying  'imaginary 
section  of  a  thunder-cloud  near  Sydney '  nicely  illus- 
trates their  attitude,  but  not  their  form. 

The  earliest  valuable  figure  of  the  festoon  cloud  is 
presented  in  an  article  by  A.  Mitchell,  on  weather 
prognostics  in  Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  philo- 
sophical journal  (xviii.  1863,  221),  where  it  is  copied 
from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  C.  Clouston :  it  is  prob- 
ably the  same  figure  that  is  given  in  a  work  by  the 
latter  author, '  An  explanation  of  the  popular  weather 
prognostics  of  Scotland,'  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1867) ; 
but  this  I  have  not  seen.  The  drawing  shows  the 
cloud  to  be  distinctly  convex  downwards,  the  sepa- 
rate festoons  being  grouped  together  somewhat  like 
the  adjacent  grapes  on  a  bunch  ;  and  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sure  sign  of  stormy  weather.  Its  relative  rarity 
may  be  estimated  from  a  note  by  Symons,  the  vet- 
eran English  observer,  in  his  Meteorological  maga- 
zine for  July,  1868.  He  first  saw  it  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  June  day  in  1858,  just  before  a  violent 
thunder-storm  ;  then  during  the  succeeding  ten  years 
he  never  saw  it,  or  heard  of  its  being  seen,  till  he 
came  upon  the  book  above  mentioned.  He  said  it 
looked  like  *  bags  of  sand,'  but  does  not  refer  to  it  as 
a  falling  cloud. 

Poey,  a  lifelong  student  of  cloud-forms,  sent  a 
brief  not^  to  Nature  (Oct.  19,  1871,  p.  489),  in  which 
he  speaks  of  this  cloud  as  a  new  form,  and  gives  a 
rough  figure  of  it :  he  considers  it  very  rare,  having 
seen  it  but  twice  in  his  life,  both  times  suspended 
from  the  pallio-cirrus  of  thunder  storms,  —  once  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  again  in  Beloit,  Wis.  This  note 
brought  out  several  others  ;  among  them  one  signed 
*J.,'  evidently  by  Jevons,  calling  attention  to  his 
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early  account;  another  by  Scott,  in  the  Quarterly 
journal  of  the  royal  meteorological  society  (i.  1878, 
55-50),  in  which  most  of  these  references  are  men- 
tioned. 

Further  attention  to  the  festoons  is  given  in  Poey's 
little  book,  *  Comment  on  observe  les  nuages  pour 
pr^voir  le  temps*  (Paris,  1870,  86),  and  in  Ley's 
review  of  it  in  Nature  (Jan.  1,  1880,  210).  The 
former  calls  it  ^  globo- cirrus f*  and  traces  its  first 
mention  back  to  Lamarck  in  1804 ;  but  Poey  finds 
only  twenty  records  of  the  cloud  that  he  can  recog- 
nize, seventeen  of  them  being  connected  with  storms. 
Ley  calls  the  festoons  mammato-cumulus  and  mam- 
matO'Cimis,  figuring  both  kinds,  and  noting  that 
they  are  certainly  not  common,  although  not  nearly 
so  rare  as  is  usually  supposed.  Abercrombie  notes 
that  the  festoons  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
ascensional  current  that  is  commonlv  associated  with 
showers  and  squalls  {Nature,  May  24, 1884). 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  if  the  cloud  is  com- 
monly seen  in  this  country,  and  if  it  is  then  generally 
associated  with  the  cirro-stratus  of  thunder-storms, 
or  with  the  larger  storms  that  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  no  special  name,  unless  we  call  them  '  areas 
of  low  barometer.  *  My  note  books  record  the  festoon 
clouds  twice  in  Montana  in  1888,  twice  during  the 
past  summer  of  1885  in  Connecticut  and  New  York 
(all  these  being  in  the  cirro-stratus  cover  of  the  after- 
part  of  thunder-storms),  again  here  in  Cambridge, 
on  Dec.  13,  1885,  about  noon,  in  the  pallio-cirrus 
sheet  attending  one  of  the  above-named  *  areas,'  and 
at  a  distinctly  greater  altitude  than  the  low  scud 
and  intermediate  cirro-stratus  clouds  that  soon  closed 
in,  and  gave  us  rain  in  the  afternoon.  They  seemed 
in  all  cases  to  be  gently  falling  cloud-masses  of 
films,  resembling  the  forms  that  ink  may  take  when 
dropped  into  water ;  and,  when  watched  attentively, 
the}  could  be  seen  to  descend  and  dissolve  away. 
Are  they  as  rare  as  the  notes  by  Symons  and  Poey 
would  lead  us  to  think  ?  W.  M.  Davis. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  5. 

Topographical  models  or  relief-maps. 

I  must  personally  thank  you  for  your  good  words  in 
behalf  of  non- exaggerated  reliefs  in  your  last  issue, 
p.  24.  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  never  found  a  case  which  required  the 
vertical  scale  to  be  exaggerated.  No  rehef  of  the 
surface  is  too  delicate  to  escape  the  human  eye  when 
represented  with  sufficient  skill  and  care  in  model- 
ling. The  demand  for  exaggeration  in  a  relief  comes 
from  those  who  will  not  spend  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  and  pains  upon  the  intermediate  contour 
curves,  or  from  those  who  have  not  trained  them- 
selves in  drawing  from  objects.  The  habit  of 
exaggerating  the  relief  excuses  itself  at  first  on  the 
plea  that  common  people  cannot  appreciate  heights 
when  true  to  nature,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  difficulty 
18  felt  by  the  modeller  himself  ;  and  when  the  habit 
is  once  formed,  it  becomes  incurable.  If  a  relief- 
map  be  not  true  to  nature,  what  is  the  good  of  it  ? 
G^log^'sts  have  been  forced  to  abandon  exaggerated 
cross-sections ;  why  should  they  permit  relief-map 
makers  to  revive  the  discarded  error,  and  put  the 
representation  of  the  whole  in  antagonism  to  the 
representation  of  the  parts  ? 

About  the  year  1865  or  1866  I  made  a  wooden 
model  of  one  of  our  lower  Silurian  limestone  valleys, 
with  its  bounding  ridges,  about  20  miles  long.     The 


model  was  about  18'  by  36',  in  12  bars  of  wood,  each 
18'  long  by  8'  wide.  On  each  side  of  each  bar  I 
painted  the  corresponding  section  of  the  valley,  with 
its  limonite  horizons,  and  faults.  The  model  still  ecx- 
ists.  My  purpose  was  first  to  get  correct  ideas  of  the 
country  structure  for  my  own  work,  and  then  to 
exhibit  my  conclusions  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company,  who  employed  me.  The  reliefs  in  the  val- 
ley were  very  low  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  legible 
to  the  eye  of  a  layman.  What  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  my  side-sections  had  I  used  an  exaggerated 
vertical  scale  ? 

In  1865  I  made  a  model  of  the  underground  of  the 
Plymouth  anthracite  mine,  with  its  remarkable  ver- 
tical fault,  from  levels  which  I  took  in  the  mine. 
What  good  would  this  have  been  had  I  used  a  differ- 
ent vertical  scale  ? 

I  have  myself  made  models  on  several  plans  ;  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  the  most  laborious,  being  to 
draw  a  good  many  cross-sections  on  the  same  vertical 
and  horizontal  scale,  along  parallel  lines,  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike  :  then 
cut  strips  of  wood,  lead,  zinc,  or  stiff  paper  (I  have 
used  all  four)  to  represent  the  cross-sections;  set 
these  up  in  their  places ;  fill  in  with  wax  or  plaster ; 
and  finally  tool  the  surface  thus  obtained.  I  prefer 
this  method  to  the  common  one  of  jigging  out  the 
contour  cuives,  and  filling  the  terraces  between  them 
with  slopes  of  wax.  The  latter  method  is  easier  and 
less  costly  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  make  the  modeller  slov- 
enly in  his  geological  representation,  and  it  is  a  pow- 
erful seduction  towards  exaggeration  of  the  vertical 
scale.  Beginners  and  earnest  scholars  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  use  this  method  until  they  have  been 
drilled  to  accuracy,  and  to  love  the  true  natund 
aspect,  by  the  compulsion  of  the  method  of  croBS- 
sections.  I  never  see  a  false  relief-map  without 
indignation,  and  a  touch  of  the  contempt  we  feel  for 
all  anachronisms.  J.  P.  Lkslky. 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  10. 

The  cherry  tortrix. 

This  insect,  Cacoecia  cerasivorana  Fitch,  was  very 
common  in  Michigan  the  past  summer.  The  most 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  the  large  web  or  tent 
which  it  spins,  and  in  which  it  usually  stays.  As 
it  needs  more  food,  it  *  ropes  in '  new  twigs,  and  thus 
has  fresh  foliage  right  at  hand.  I  found  that  these 
little  caterpillars  would  deflect  a  shrub,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  several  inches,  that  its  leafy 
branches  might  be  brought  into  its  tent.  How  do 
these  little  larvae  exert  so  much  force  ?  I  know  that 
entomologists  usually  say  it  is  by  the  pulling  of  the 
hundreds  of  larvae  as  they  move  their  heads  back 
and  forth  in  the  operation  of  spinning ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  pull.  As  they  touch  their  mouth 
to  the  web  or  twig,  the  liquid  secretion  adheres,  and 
quickly  hardens  into  a  tough  thread  ;  but  the  larvae 
do  not  seem  to  draw,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  thread 
would  be  strong  enough  so  early  in  its  formation  to 
draw  with  any  force.  From  very  careful  observation 
in  the  laboratory,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  due 
to  the  contracting  force  of  the  many  hardening  silk 
threads  that  brought  the  large  twigs  together.  These 
larvae  are  smooth,  and  must  find  the  web  a  great 
protection.  The  teeth  on  the  chrysalides  are  of  great 
service  in  enabling  them  to  push  out  of  the  tents 
just  as  the  moths  are  to  issue.  A.  J.  Cook.    * 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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THE  EIQHT^HOUH  DAY. 

CoNSiDERiNa  the  interest  which  is  everywhere 
awakened  in  face  of  the  coming  determined  agi- 
tation for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  pamphlet  by 
H.  W.  Fabian,  on  <Der  gesetzliche  achtstundige 
normal -arbeitstag'  (Social  science  publiahing 
company,  New  York),  is  quite  opportune.  It 
constitutes  the  first  number  of  a  cheap  series 
devoted  to  economic  and  social  questions.  Apart 
from  its  purpose  of  concentrating  certain  facts 
cxmceming  the  development  of  legislation  on  this 
subject,  it  is  perhaps  noticeable  as  indicating  the 
diffusion  of  the  writing  and  theories  of  Marx. 
His  philosophy  is  accepted  as  laying  the  basis  for 
state  action  in  economic  matters.  It  is  a  debated 
question,  even  among  the  labor-leaders,  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  into  successful 
operation  their  plan  for  the  general  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day  on  May  1,  1886.  This  is  the 
date  determined  upon  by  the  federation  of  labor 
unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Such 
a  thorough-going  imdertaking  has  immense  diffi- 
culties before  it,  if  it  is  managed  simply  as  an 
economic  movement.  Many  trades  are  not  thor- 
oughly organized;  large  numbers  of  workmen 
have  no  savings  ;  and  of  course,  if  a  general  strike 
in  all  industries  be  resorted  to,  there  could  be 
little  hope  of  mutual  aid.  Again  :  the  system  of 
piece-work  is  a  standing  obstacle.  This  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  cigar-makers  who  work  in  tenement- 
houses.  Mr.  Fabian,  therefore,  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  combined  political  action  :  economic  forces 
alone  are  not  sufficient.  Those  who  are  perplexed 
and  possibly  exasperated  by  this  movement  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
labor-day.  Even  so  conservative  an  investigator 
as  Thorold  Rogers  has  shown,  that,  in  battling 
for  the  eight-hour  day,  the  workman  is  only 
claiming  his  inheritance  which  he  possessed  less 
than  five  centuries  ago.  The  demand  is  not  a 
radical  one  ;  and  no  question  was  ever  more 
temperately  discussed  than  this  at  the  recent 
Washington  labor  congress.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  working-day  in  Aus- 
tralia has  been  of  but  eight  hours  ;  and  last  April 
the  anniversary  of  its  introduction  was  celebrated 
by  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  government  offi- 
cials. All  these  united  in  a  declaration  of  its 
success.  E.  Y. 


SHELL-FISH  IN  CONNECTICUT, 

The  *  Fifth  report  of  the  shell-fish  commiBsioners 
of  the  state  of  Ck)nnecticut,*  for  1885,  shows  that 
the  total  area  of  oyster-grounds,  for  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  commission  (or  their 
predecessors  in  certain  places,  the  town  committees) 
exceeds  a  himdred  and  twenty-four  thousand  acres. 
This,  it  is  understood,  excludes  all  natural  beds 
or  property  owned  by  towns  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. Of  tiie  total,  nearly  eighty  thousand  acres 
have  already  been  granted,  of  which  sixteen 
thousand  two  hundred  are  under  cultivation. 
Such  portions  of  the  remainder  as  are  held  for 
speculation,  and  not  cultivated,  revert  to  the  state 
^ter  five  years,  at  the  order  of  court,  on  a 
proper  showing.  In  1885  there  were  four  hundred 
and  twenty-three  tax-paying  cultivators,  and  the 
nominal  price  fixed  on  the  grounds  has  yielded 
the  state  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  com- 
missioners recommend  the  repeal  of  that  section 
of  the  law  which  excludes  non-residents  from  its 
privil^es ;  as  the  local  oyster-growers  have  had 
full  opportunity  for  securing  such  lands  as  they 
could  use,  and,  ignorantly  or  intentionally,  non- 
residents have  secured  ownership  through  a 
merely  fictitious  compliance  with  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Of  taxes  levied,  all  but  fifty -five  dollars 
have  been  collected ;  the  tax  produced  nearly  eight 
thousand  dollars  the  present  year,  and  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  during  the  entire  three 
years.  Much  available  ground  still  remains  open 
to  designation. 

The  experience  of  cultivators  shows,  that  with 
proper  dredging  vigilantly  kept  up,  and  a  suitable 
state  supervision  of  the  natmral  beds,  the  starfish 
may  be  kept  under  so  as  to  do  but  littie  damage. 
A  new  pest  was  reported  in  the  worm  Sabellaria 
vulgaris  Verrill,  which  builds  interlocking  sand- 
tubes  with  great  rapidity,  which,  when  numerous 
enough,  smother  the  oysters  on  which  they  rest. 
One  bed  containing  seventy-eight  thousand  bushels 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  this  way  ;  but  it  seems 
that  such  a  result  is  very  rare,  as  no  further 
serious  damage  from  this  cause  has  been  reported, 
and  it  is  possible  the  loss  in  question  was  over- 
estimated. 

The  oyster-fleet  of  1885  comprised  40  steamers, 
with  a  capacity  of  50,525  bushels. 

Mr.  Bogart,  the  efficient  engineer  of  the  comis- 
sion,  reports  on  his  part  of  the  work,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  survey  of  the  state 
oyster-grounds,  and  the  determination  of  bound- 
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artes  of  private  claimB, — often  a  difficult  task, 
owing  to  their  distance  from  shore. 

The  laws  relating  to  shell-flsh,  passed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  are  appended.  The  onl^ 
one  of  general  importance  nmkes  the  rights  to 
Of  ster-grounda  peraonal  estate,  and  not  realty,  in 
settling  property  of  deceased  owners. 

The  example  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  business  sagacity  which  char- 
acteriEes  her  citizens,  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  stat«s  even  more  deeply  interested  in  oyster- 
cultore.  The  natural  beds  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia are  being  rapidly  destroyed  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  only  a  ))rompt  attention  to  the 
subject  can  secure  their  rescue  from  impending 
destruction. 

DATE  OF   VINTAQE. 

M.  Anoot  contributes  a  long  discussion  of  the 

date  of  vintage  in  France  to  the  annals  of  the 


they  show  no  persistent  deterioration  of  cUntftte. 
4''.  No  relation  is  found  between  the  date  of  vin- 
tage and  the  sun-spot  cycle.  .1°.  Abundant  vin- 
tages occur  in  rather  warm  years,  with  nearly 
normal  rainfall :  they  are  less  dependent  oit  a  con- 
currence of  favorable  conditions  than  oo  tfae 
absence  of  frosts,  hail,  diseases  of  the  vines,  etc. 
8°.  Years  of  good  wine  have  a  notaUe  high  tem- 
perature from  June  to  September,  and  gemrally 
a  slightly  deficient  rainfall.  7°.  Years  of  poor 
wine  are  cool  in  the  summer,  with  rain  a  UWe 
above  the  n<Minal.  Since  1880,  detailed  obaer- 
vations  have  been  made  on  the  vintage  in  Trwoae. 
and  in  future  it  will  be  regularly  discussed. 

The  accompanying  cuts  are  reduced  from  An- 
got's  plat«s.  Pig.  1  shows  the  budding  of  Uip 
vine  in  spring-time,  as  determined  by  the  arrival 
of  the  mean  diurnal  temperature  of  9°  C.  (48°  P.), 
which  is  provisionally  accepted  as  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  its  vegetation.  The  position  of  this 
isotherm  for  every  ten  days  of  February,  March. 


Bureau  v^nlml  mH^rotogiqxe  for  im\  issued  with 
date  Of  1885.  His  .late  far  «.m.stationsreach  back 
to  the  fourteentl.  rentury,  and,  for  a  good  number, 
hack  well  into  Ibe  eighteenU.  century-  Hjs  eon- 
elusions  mav  1*  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 
I^Z  date  of  vintege  varies  greatly  f^m  y^ 
to  year  and  mav  in  a  single  co.intry  ddfer  by 
mo^  «^  seventy  days  in  ^«-f  J^vines 
The  date  of  maturity  depends  ^'f  ^J.^^^^"^ 


liy  lit-uvy  liin>s;  lor  some 
V  Hner  Ijntw.  Tlif  e|)och  of 
nn  is  siniilin-ly  e.xpn^xwil  in 


and  April,  is  i>i 
intermediate  CM*- 
vintage  in  the  a 
Fig.  a. 

The  same  autbor  Iluk  :i1«..  attaeke.1  the  dirttrilni- 
tion  of  heat  on  th,.  eiulU  as  dirwtlv  fumi:,hed  by 
the  «»m.  givrng  the  l«,si,  „f  „-|„„  Hi»n„  ealls  the 
solar  ohmate.  Meecb  is  „„«t  f,„,.u.„tlv  ouot«i 
on  th«  .,uest.on,and  Fem-1  lia„  |:.tHy  dLsci.^i 
it ;  Angut  adds  the  oonsidi'ratioii  of  iariou. 
efficients  of  atmonpheric   tmnsiwren.-.-.  ,md   thu« 

actual,     tor  examp!,.:   i.,x.-..r.iinK   I"  M,^.-h.    the 
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beM  raceivfld  in  twenty-four  horns  from  the  sun 
on  the  smnmer  solstice  is  not  gre&teet  at  latitude 
384°,  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  but  has  two 
maTima  farther  nortli,  —  one  at  48°  ;  the  other 
and  greater  at  the  pole,  with  a  faint  minimum 
a.1  80°  ;  because  the  sunshine  at  the  pole  througli 
twenty-four  hours,  at  a  constant  altitude  of  3S1°, 
is  greater  than  the  sunshine  in  the  twelve-hour 
day  at  the  tropic,  with  the  sun  vertical  only  at 
noon.  But  this  gives  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the 
tempenttoree  at  these  latitudes.  Now,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  vertical 
ray  are  absorbed  by  the  atmospheie,  Augot  finds 
the  maximum  of  heat  received^  the  bottom  of  the 
xtmospliere  on  the  solstice  has  its  maximum  at 
B5°;  farther  north,  the  heat  received  diminishes 
cuntinuonsly  to  the  pole,  rapidly  at  first,  then 
itlowly  beyond  the  polar  circle ;  and  this  is  fairly 
conformable  to  the  distribution  of  temperature. 
An  interesting  calculation  shows,  that,  on  account 
of  our  less  distance  from  the  sun  in  December 
than  in  June,  the  latitude  circle  about  2^°  north, 
and  not  the  equator,  receives  the  same  amount  of 
heat  on  the  two  solstices  :  the  equator,  therefore, 
lielonga  in  this  respect  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  memoir  is  illustrated  by  an  instructive  seriee 
of  curves  showing  the  distribution  of  heat  over 
thv  earth  at  numerous  dates.  W.  M.  D. 


iiODA  AND  POTASH  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

In  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  soda  and  pot- 
ash in  various  forms  that  are  imported  into  this 
country,  it  is  surprising  that  the  abundant  sup- 
)ilies  of  these  alkalies  within  our  own  bordeta  are 
not  more  extensively  utilized. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  American  geologic 
ttiat  there  are  extensive  depoeits  of  the  chloride, 
sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda  at  many  points  in 
the  arid  r^ons  of  the  far  west,  which  may  be 
had  for  the  trouble  of  gathraing.  These  deposits 
iiccur  in  the  desiccated  beds  of  ancient  lakes  in 
Nevada,  Arizona,  western  Utah,  and  portions  of 
California  and  New  Mexico.  There  are  certain 
lakes,  also,  which  are  valuable  brines. 

in  the  basins  where  evaporation  has  been  nearly 
iir  quite  complete,  the  alkaline  salts  oct.'ur  eitlier 
at  the  surface,  when  they  appear  like  fields  of 
snow  frequently  many  square  miles  in  extent,  or 
they  may  be  concealed  beneath  the  layers  of  fine 
mud  known  as  playa  deposits.  Again,  large  areas 
in  Nevada  and  Arizona  are  white  with  alkaline 
r4alti  that  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  in  solu- 
tion, and  deposited  when  the  waters  evaporated. 
These  efflorescences  are  frequently  rich  in  sodium 
■  arbonate,  sulphate,  and  borate,  and  have  I>een 
utilized  to  a  limited  extent  at  a  few  localities. 


The  lakes  of  the  far  west  which  are  likely  to 
become  of  commercial  value  on  account  of  the 
alkaline  salts  they  contain  are  Oreat  Salt  Lake, 
Utah ;  the  Soda  Lakes,  near  Hagtown,  Nevada ; 
Hono  and  Owen's  lakes,  California ;  and  Summer 
and  Abert  lakes,  in  Or^on.  All  of  these  are 
without  outlet,  and  owe  their  high  percentage  of 
mineral  matter  to  the  concentration  by  ev^mra- 
tion  of  the  waters  of  streams  and  springs  with 
which  they  are  supplied.  Their  chemical  compo- 
sition is  shown  in  the  foUowiog  table :  — 
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B  AdbItbIi  br  nt.  F.  W.  Tftflor,  Fcnrlta  uin.  np.,  D.  8.  feoL 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  Oreat  Salt  Lake  will 
not  only  be  of  great  value  in  the  near  future  on 
account  of  the  immense  quantities  of  common 
salt  it  is  capable  of  producing,  but  also  for  the 
sodium  sulphate  it  contains.  When  the  temper- 
ature of  the  lake-water  is  reduced  to  30°  F.,  the 
separation  of  sodium  sulphate  takes  place  as  a 
fiocculent  precipitate,  which  increases  in  quantity 
with  decrease  of  temperature.  Tliia  should  sug- 
gest to  manufacturers  a  method  of  obtaining  the 
salt  in  a  pure  state  and  on  a  large  scale.  When 
the  temperature  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  is  lowered  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  its  waters  become  opales- 
cent, owing  to  the  precipitation  of  sodium  sul- 
phate in  an  extremely  finely  divided  state.  During 
the  winter  months  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
region  of  the  lake  sometimes  falls  to  30"  or  more 
below  0'  F.,  and  at  such  times  the  separation  of 
sodium  sulphate  takes  place  on  an  immense  scale, 
and  it   is  thrown   up  on  the  shore  ii 
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of  tons.  The  amount  that  could  be  gathered  at 
such  tiroee  is  practically  unlimited.  As  railroads 
now  touch  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  problem  of 
supplying  this  salt  to  manufacturers  is  simplified. 

The  Soda  Lakes,  situated  on  the  Carson  desert, 
Nevada,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Wadsworth, 
have  already  been  utilized  as  a  source  of  sodium 
carbonate,  which  is  being  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  lakes  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  the  mineral  matter  they  contain 
has  been  derived  mainly  from  the  leacliing  of  the 
lapiUi  and  lacustral  deposits  surrounding  them. 

Mono  and  Owen's  laJ^es  are  now  quite  accessible 
by  rail,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  immense 
quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate.  From 
data  obtained  during  a  recent  survey  of  Mono 
Lake,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  contains, 

Potassium  chloride  (KC1) 8,098.856  tons. 

Sodium  obloride  (NaCl) 78,604.i»6    '" 

Sodium  sulphate  (Na^SO^) 40.686,080    ** 

Sodium  carbonate  (Na,CO,) 78,640,104    '' 

Total  of  salts  in  lalce 800,288,488    '" 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Oscar  Loew  that 
Owen's  Lake  contains  about  twenty-two  million 
tons  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  a  little  less  than 
one- third  of  this  amount  of  sodium  sulphate. 

Simimer  and  Abert  lakes,  situated  in  southern 
Oregon,  are  remote  from  railways,  but  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  brines  on  account  of  the  potash 
salts  they  contain.  These  lakes  occupy  depressions 
in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake  of  large  size,  now 
nearly  desiccated,  and  are  very  similar  in  charac- 
ter. Abert  Lake  alone  has  been  analyzed,  but  it 
is  probable  that  its  companion  has  nearly  an  iden- 
tical composition.  Abert  Lake  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long  by  five  miles  broad,  and  has  an  average 
depth  (varying  with  the  seasons)  of  approximately 
ten  feet.  Summer  Lake  is  perhaps  a  third  larger, 
and  is  also  shallow  ;  but  its  average  depth  is  un- 
known. The  percentage  of  potassium  salts  in 
Abert  Lake  is  greater  than  in  any  other  lake  the 
composition  of  wliich  has  been  published,  amount- 
ing to  five-sevenths  of  the  total  of  solids  in 
solution. 

With  these  abundant  resources  at  hand,  the 
alkali  industry  of  the  far  west  unquestionably  has 
a  great  future ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  receive  the  attention  that  its  importance 
demands.  L  C.  Russell. 

CHOLERA  MORTALITY  IN  EUROPE  DUR- 
ING 1885. 
Cholera  as  an  epidemic  has  now  for  some 
time  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  southern 
Europe,  and  hence  the  following  results  of  the 
serious  outbreak  of  the  past  year,  from  the  Lancet 


of  Dec.  26,  will  be  of  interest :  From  the  mainland 
no  further  record  of  cholera  is  forthcoming ;  bat 
in  the  Christina  Islands  to  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana  River,  recurrences  of  the 
disease  are  still  said  to  take  place.  The  actual 
nimiber  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  provinces  and 
cities  named  is  less  than  that  which  really  oc- 
curred ;  for  the  official  lists  were  not  published 
with  sufficient  r^ularity  to  insure  accimite  reo> 
ords  day  by  day,  and  outbreaks  in  some  localities 
were  never  announced  at  all.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  places  attacked,  with  their  respectrve 
cholera  mortalities ;  the  capitals  of  the  several 
provinces  being,  except  where  otherwise  noted, 
included  for  statistical  purposes  within  their 
provinces :  — 


Local  itj.          Deaths. 
ProTince  of  Zamnra 451 


tk 

8oria Ml 

t« 

Ciudad  Beal005 

*< 

Barcelona.    701 

*k 

Lenda....    ttl 

4t 

Gerooa....    fl5 

ti 

Navarre...  9801 

(« 

Talladolid  IVSt 

tt 

Guadalajara  iMl 

1< 

Logrofto. . .    541 

»t 

Burgos. . . .    IW 

»l 

Huesoa ...      00 

tl 

Paleoola.. .    t74 

.« 

Saotaoder.   IM 

tt 

Salamanca     84 

AraDjues. 

pr.  of  Toledo    MS 

(Bogllsh) U 

(Spanish  lines)  191 

Gibraltar 
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In  France  the  disease  was  all  hut  limited  to 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  to  scattered  cases  in 
the  south,  until  November,  when  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  Brittany,  Brest  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood  being  affected.  The  total  cholera 
deaths  at  Marseilles  were  just  short  of  1,000,  and 
at  Toulon  just  short  of  200.  The  number  at  Brest 
has  not  been  made  known.  In  Italy  only  scat- 
tered cases  occurred  at  several  places  on  the  main- 
land; but  in  the  city  and  province  of  Palermo, 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  a  considerable  epidemic 
occurred,  the  total  mortality  there  reaching  at 
least  2,480.  There  was  also  a  rumor  of  cases  as 
late  as  the  present  month  in  the  province  of 
Venice. 

BURMAH,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 
Mb.  Holt  Hallett,  in  a  recent  address  befoi-e 
the  London  Society  of  arts,  on  « Burmah,'  said  : 
In  these  days,  with  foreign  competition  get- 
ting keener  every  day,  and  hostile  tariffs  not  only 
shutting  the  Europeon  markets  against  us,  but  in 
a  lesser  degree  American  and  EngUsh  colonies 
also,  with  the  race  for  fresh  colonies  and  new 
markets  among  European  powers,  it  is  of  im 
portance  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  our 
present  opportunity  for  an  inland  connection  and 
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oommercial  alliance  with  Indo-China  and  China, 
and  thus  acquire  new  markets  of  transcendent 
promise. 

Burmah  and  the  Burmese  Shan  states  are 
highly  favored  by  their  geographical  position. 
They  lie  in  the  course  of  the  monsoons,  and  are 
gifted  for  the  most  part  with  a  plentiful  rainfall. 

The  Irrawaddy  is  a  river  which  discharges  about 
420,000,000  metric  tons  of  water  during  the  year. 
The  river  is  about  900  miles  in  length,  the  last  240 
being  in  British  territory.  Ah  far  south  as  Akouk- 
toung  its  bed  is  rocky  ;  farther  down  it  is  sandy 
and  muddy.  New  sand-banks  are  continually 
forming,  and  old  ones  being  removed,  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Rangoon,  Mandalay,  and  Bhamo,  to  have  a 
service  of  pilots  upon  the  river.  In  the  rainy 
season,  steamers  and  large  boats  enter  the  main 
river  from  Rangoon  by  the  Pan-Hlaing  Creek  ; 
but  during  the  dry  season  they  have  to  descend 
the  Rangoon  River  for  some  distance,  and  proceed 
by  different  routes  into  the  Irrawaddy. 

The  Khyeng-dwen  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
boats  plying  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  for  steamers 
certainly  as  far  north  as  Kendat,  and  most  likely 
as  far  as  the  rapids  which  occur  a  little  above  the 
junction  of  the  Ooroo  River.  A  great  deal  of  grain 
is  grown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Khyeng-dwen 
valley,  and  likewise  in  that  of  the  Ooroo,  near 
the  sources  of  which  are  the  serpentine  mines. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  river  passes  through  a 
broad,  populous,  and  fertile  champaign,  and  pre- 
sents an  almost  continuous  horizon  of  palmyra- 
groves,  always  in  Burmah  a  sign  of  population 
and  culture.  From  these  there  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  palm  sugar.  The  sugarcane  is 
generally  used  by  the  Burmese  merely  for  munch- 
ing ;  but,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  a  little  sugar 
is  made  from  the  cane  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ava. 

Bhamo,  on  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is 
the  entrepot  of  trade  for  north-western  Yunnan, 
and  will  certainly  become  under  our  rule  a  place 
of  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  terminus  of  the 
shortest  caravan  routes  into  western  China.  For 
some  time  it  was  proposed  by  many  of  our  officials 
to  improve  the  caravan  route  by  the  construction 
of  a  wheeled  road,  and  even  a  railway  ;  but  sub- 
sequent explorations  have  shown  that  although 
Bhamo,  which  is  430  feet  above  sea-level,  is  only 
260  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  Talifu,  yet 
a  railway  would  have  to  be  600  miles  in  length  to 
connect  these  places.  The  cost  of  a  railway  con- 
nection by  this  route  would  be  at  least  four  times 
as  great  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
myself,  which,  besides,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
terminating  at  a  seaport  instead  of  at  a  town  840 
miles  up  a  river,  of  opening  up  the  whole  of  cen- 


tral Indo-China,  and  of  passing  through  a  much 
more  fertile  and  better  populated  r^on  than 
would  be  traversed  by  the  other  route.  Bhamo 
will  no  doubt,  before  long,  be  joined  by  rail,  via 
Mandalay,  to  our  Rangoon  and  Tounghoo  railway, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Indian  system  at  Dibru- 
garh  ;  thus  tapping  the  whole  of  the  i>as8es  lead- 
ing from  the  west  of  the  Shan  states,  and  com- 
pleting one  of  the  schemes  long  ago  proposed  by 
my  colleague  and  myself. 

The  inhabitants  of  Burmah,  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate,  are  robust  and  healthy  look- 
ing. They  attain  the  average  length  of  human 
life,  and  children  especially  thrive  in  the  country. 
The  registration  returns  show  that  in  Burmah  the 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  in 
the  proportion  of  27  to  85  of  the  total  deaths  at  all 
ages,  whereas  in  Elngland  they  are  40  per  cent. 
Concerning  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Burman,  much  need  not  be  said.  His  virtues, 
which  are  many,  and  his  failings,  which  are  not  a 
few,  are  much  the  same  here  as  in  every  part  of 
his  extensive  country.  He  here,  as  elsewhere,  dis- 
plays much  spasmodic  energy  and  general  lazi- 
ness ;  much  love  of  feasts  and  shows  ;  much  dis- 
regard of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  much 
tenderness  for  the  lives  of  inferior  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom:  much  arrogance  and  incon- 
siderateness  when  placed  in  high  position;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  much  general  truthfulness, 
and,  among  unsophisticated  villagers,  the  very 
un-oriental  trait  of  being  quite  unable  to  tell  a  spe- 
cious falsehood,  —  a  trait  which  is  as  honorable  to 
himself  as  it  is  agreeable  to  those  who  have  the 
government  of  his  country.  His  occupations  are 
cultivation  on  a  small  scale  and  petty  trading. 
Actual  poverty  is  almost  unknown,  but  riches  are 
never  accumulated.  The  Burman  is  strongly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Indian  races  by  his  love  of 
sport  and  amusement,  and  his  strong  turn  for  the 
ridiculous.  The  Burman  is  in  every  way  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  Hindoo.  Their  women-folk  mix 
freely  in  all  social  gatherings  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  and  form  a  very  important  factor  in  society. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  British  Burmah,  Mr. 
Hallett  said  that  only  one-half  of  the  area  of  that 
country  is  culturable,  and  only  one-seventh  of 
that  half  is  under  cultivation.  Taking  the  present 
population  at  4,000,000,  there  is  room  for  24,000,- 
000  more  without  overcrowding  the  province. 
Even  now  about  1,000,000  tons  of  rice  are  exported 
every  year,  after  feeding  the  population,  cattle, 
and  elephants. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  all  the  reclaimable 
waste  lands  were  brought  into  tillage,  Burmali 
would  be  unrivalled  as  a  granary.  The  population 
of  British  Burmah  has  increased  from  2,747,141  in 
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1872,  to  3,7S6,771  in  1888.  Trade  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  population  and 
revenue,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  :  In 
1874  the  imports  were  £l,a59,095,  and  m  1883, 
£3,772,887.  In  1874  the  exports  were  £8,480,407, 
and  in  1888,  £7,089,525.  The  relative  increase  of 
the  imports  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  increase 
in  exports;  but,  with  the  balance  of  trade  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  province,  its  capacity  as  a 
consumer  of  British  manufactures  is  very  im- 
perfectly measured  by  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
ports. Again :  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  those  imports  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
upper  Burmah  has  acted  as  an  effectual  and  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  the  port  of  Rangoon 
and  those  illimitable  commercial  requirements  of 
western  China  and  the  Shan  states  which  it  has 
been  the  hope  of  the  government  and  merchants 
alike  to  ascertain  and  to  satisfy.  Rice  repre- 
sents 80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  other 
chief  exports  are  teak,  cotton,  jade,  petroleum, 
spices,  tobacco,  hides,  horns,  ivory.  India-rubber, 
shellac,  cutch,  and  drugs.  Of  these,  teak  forms 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  cotton  2^  per 
cent. 

The  statistics  of  the  pro\ince  show  that  one  of 
the  chief  wants  is  population, — a  want  which 
our  connection  with  India  and  China  would  make 
it  easy  for  Madras.  Bengal,  and  China  to  supply, 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  producing  capacity 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  province. 


SOME  RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  METHODS 
IN  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

The  rapidity  of  the  impix)vements  recently 
made  in  methods  devised  for  carrying  on  all  kinds 
of  zoological  investigations  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  journals  largely,  or  even  exclu- 
sively, devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  information  in 
technic.  The  amount  of  valuable  experience 
already  acquired  over  a  field  much  broader  than 
that  covered  by  the  older  text-books  on  histology 
has  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  sources  of  this 
widely  scattered  information  should  be  syste- 
matically reviewed  with  the  purpose  of  collecting 
its  important  and  really  valuable  elements,  and 
putting  them  into  a  shape  convenient  for  use  both 
by  beginners  and  by  such  investigators  as  are 
wise  enough  not  to  waste  time  by  remaining  con- 
tent with  the  scanty  methods  and  appliances  of 
twenty,  or  even  ten.  years  ago. 

The  value  of  the  text-book  which  summarizes 
the  present  acquisitions  in  this  field  will  depend 
upon  several  things,  but  principally  upon  the 
critical  knowledge  and  experience  which  its  au- 


thor brings  to  bear  on  the  selection  of  material, 
and  the  method  of  treating  his  subject. 

8inc*e  tlie  publication  of  the  first  part  of  F<rf'8 
'  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  mikroskopischen 
anatomie.* '  in  1884,  there  have  appeared  several 
books  having  this  general  purpose  in  view.  The 
immediate  aims  of  the  three  mentioned  below* 
are  not  quite  identical :  each  fills  a  place  not  folly 
occupied  by  either  of  the  others.  The  first  is 
primarily  intended  for  the  beginner,  to  whom 
sources  of  diflliculty  and  their  remedies  are  ex- 
plained ;  the  third,  while  intended  first  of  all  for 
'  the  instructed  anatomist,'  also  aims  to  be  of  use 
to  the  beginner ;  the  second  takes  a  middle  ground 
between  the  other  two,  in  that  it  does  not  aim  to 
be  *  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject  in  any  of 
its  asjjects.'  but  endeavors  to  meet  *  the  every-day 
needs  of  a  zoological  laboratory.' 

In  a  small  pamphlet  of  about  forty  pages,  KQken- 
thal  has  brought  together  concise  practical  direc- 
tions covering  the  more  important  of  the  recent 
technical  methods  employed  by  zoologists.  The 
statement  in  the  preface  that  this  little  book  con- 
tains nothing  essentially  new  is  realized.  At  the 
same  time,  it  meets  very  satisfactorily  the  needs 
of  a  beginner :  for  the  selections  made  are,  on  the 
whole,  judicious ;  and  the  descriptions,  though 
brief,  are  inteUigible  and  to  the  point.  Aboat 
one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  prooesBes 
(illustrated)  of  embedding  (chloroform-paraffine), 
sectioning,  and  affixing  sections  ;  but  the  space 
devoted  to  embedding  in  gum,  albumen,  and  cel- 
loidin,  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  service.  Its 
compact  and  unpretending  form  puts  this  little 
pamplilet  within  easy  reach  of  every  beginner, 
and  those  to  whom  German  is  no  impediment 
will  find  it  serviceable. 

Whitman*s  work  is  an  immediate  outgrowth 
from  his  editorial  labors,  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  microscopy  in  the  American  natti- 
ralist ;  but  it  is  much  more  than  a  compilation  of 
matter  already  published  there.  Although  the 
book  is  called  '  Methods  in  microscopical  anatomy,^ 
etc. .  its  scope  is  somewhat  broader  than  that  of  tiie 
two  other  works,  for  *  material  and  methods ' 
sums  up  the  author*s  \iew  of  the  needs  of  the 
zoological  laboratory  ;  and  upon  both  points  he 
aims  to  be  of  service. 

Part  i.  deals  with  general  methods,  which  are 

>  For  a  review  of  Fol's  book  see  Science^  toI.  v.  p.  510. 

^  Die  mikroskopische  technik  im  zoologitcken  f>ttil:<ifci»iii. 
VoD  Dr.  WiLLT  KcKKENTHAL.    Jena,  Fischer^  1885.    10*. 

Methods  of  research  in  microscopical  anatomy  and  em- 
bryology.  B.v  Charles  Otis  WBiTMAif.  Boston,  OeuhImo, 
1885.    8«. 

The  niicrotomist's  vade-mecum;  a  hand-book  of  tke  wmlh- 
ods  of  microscopic  anatomy.  By  Abtbur  Bollbs  Lu. 
Philadelphia.  Btakiston,  1885.    1*2«. 
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mtroduced  by  a  few  pages  intended  to  orient  the 
beginner  as  to  the  proper  sequence  of  steps  in  the 
more  difficult  work,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  facts  and  underlying  reasons  connected  with 
killing,  hardening,  and  staining.  The  chapter  on 
reagents  (preservative,  macerating,  decalcifying, 
etc.)  is  followed  by  methods  of  staining,  metallic 
impregnations,  and  bleaching.  Microtomes,  to- 
gether with  their  auxiliaries  and  methods  of 
embedding  (freely  illustrated),  occupy  two  chap- 
ters, and  the  remaining  three  of  the  first  part  are 
devoted  to  methods  of  fixing  serial  sections,  to 
mounting  media,  etc. 

The  second  part,  which  occupies  about  half  the 
volume,  contains  some  matter  not  previously  pub- 
lished. About  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  *  em- 
bryological  methods.*  This  chapter  furnishes 
much  valuable  information,  but  the  arrangement 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  the  result  of  fortu- 
itous reading  rather  than  a  methodical  search  for 
the  most  valuable  things  within  the  scope  of  the 
topic.  The  chapter  on  *  Times  and  places  of  ovu- 
lation '  serves  at  least  to  call  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability of  a  more  extensive  compilation  of  the 
facts  hitherto  published  on  this  subject,  as  a 
means  of  aiding  less  experienced  students  in 
their  search  for  embryological  material.  The 
methods  employed  m  studying  karyokinesis  during 
cell-division  and  in  the  preparation  of  nervous 
tissue  ar^  considered  separately  from  *  Histological 
methods,'  without  any  very  apparent  reason.  The 
important  methods  of  reconstructing  the  object 
from  microscopic  sections  introduced  by  His, 
Bom,  and  others,  form  the  concluding  chapter, 
which  is  followed  by  an  appendix  principally 
devoted  to  recent  methods  of  injecting. 

Although  not  exhaustive,  nor  perha{)s  sym- 
metrically planned,  both  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  book  commend  it  to  every  advanced 
and  advancing  zoologist  as  well  as  to  beginners ; 
and  it  IB  for  that  very  reason  that  one  interested  in 
real  scientific  progress  the  more  regrets  to  see  a 
publisher  possessed  of  the  idea  that  his  interests 
demand  the  production  of  a  book  twice  as  bulky 
and  twice  as  expensive  as  it  need  be. 

Lee's  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  more  pretentious 
undertaking.  The  author  has  desired  to  produce 
*  a  concise  but  complete  account  of  all  the  methods 
of  preparation  that  have  been  recommended  as 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic  anatomy.' 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  entertain  about  the 
desirability  of  a  manual  framed  on  so  catholic  a 
plan,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has 
brought  together  an  immense  amount  of  material 
in  a  compact  and  handy  form,  which  goes  far 
toward  sajring  it  will  get  used  ;  for  the  book- 
maker who  makes  books  for  any  but  people  of 


superfluous  leisure,  must  make  them  so  that  they 
can  be  consulted  without  waste  of  time. 

Notwithstanding  a  natural  prejudice  which  one 
experiences  when  an  author  declines  to  use  his 
judgment  for  the  reader's  benefit,  it  must  Ix' 
granted  that  Lee's  work  is  not  edited  without 
discrimination,  for  the  brief  but  valuable  intro- 
ductions which  precede  the  more  important  topics 
show  that  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  manipulations.  The  citation  of 
the  sources  of  the  formulae  gives  to  the  student 
the  requisite  opportunity  for  ready  verification 
and  control,  and  the  plan  of  using  serial  numbers 
to  indicate  the  successive  sections  of  the  book  is 
economical  both  for  author  and  reader.  The  latter 
would  have  been  spared  much  time,  if  a  column 
for  page-references  had  been  added  in  the  index. 

The  *  vade-mecum '  is  practically  without  illus- 
trations, and,  although  supposed  to  be  *  exhaus- 
tive,' appearH  to  have  ignored  the  important  aids 
to  killing  animals  in  a  distended  and  natural  con- 
dition which  are  afforded  by  certain  stupefying 
reagents,  such  as  nicotine,  chloral  hydrate,  etc. 

The  author  defends  the  nature  of  his  publica- 
tion —  from  which  ''  no  process  having  any  claim 
to  scientific  status  has  been  rejected,  nor  any  (he 
trusts)  unwittingly  omitted "  —  on  the  ground 
that  (though  '<  a  large  proportion  of  the  formulae 
are  quite  superseded  in  modem  practice")  **  some 
one  or  other  of  them  may  perhaps  serve,  m 
some  way  that  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  sug- 
gest some  new  method  of  value ; "  and  he  enforces 
his  opinion  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  use 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  He,  however,  uses  the 
knife  (and  how  could  he  fail  toV)  when  he  comes 
to  the  matter  of  *  cements  and  varnishes.'  The 
magnitude  of  the  imdertaking  has  also  compelled 
him  to  modify  his  original  plan  of  making  the 
second  part  traverse  the  entire  field  of  histology 
and  microscopic  zootomy,  '^giving  the  student 
detailed  instructions  for  the  examination  of  all 
structures  that  have  hitherto  been  studied,  and 
thus  making  him  entirely  independent  of  all  hel]> 
from  a  teacher." 

The  author,  therefore,  limits  himself  in  the 
special  part  to  about  one-fourth  of  his  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  considers  in  it  '  only  very  special 
cases,'  such  as  cell-division,  the  microtomy  of  the 
human  brain,  etc.  The  histological  part  of  the 
field  has  received  much  the  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion, —  the  nervous  system,  nerve  terminations, 
sense-organs,  being  very  fully  treated,  —  and  the 
embryological  only  a  fragmentary  consideration. 
For  this  reason  and  others,  the  works  of  Lee  and 
Whitman  supplement  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  actively  engaged  in  microscopic 
work  can  afford  to  dispense  with  either. 
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COOKING  AND  DIETING. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  notice 
in  August,  1884,  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the 
chemistry  of  cookery,  given  at  one  of  the  confer- 
ences at  the  health  exhibition  in  London,  by  the 
genial  and  enthusiastic  author  of  the  volume  Arst 
named.  After  having  personally  urged  the  im- 
mediate publication  in  America,  in  book  form,  of 
his  papers  then  appearing  in  the  Popular  science 
monthly,  it  can  only  be  possible  for  the  present 
writer  to  urge  American  readers  to  avail  them- 
Melves  of  so  much  valuable  information  and  sound 
sense,  served  up  with  so  much  entertainment  as 
Mr.  Williams  furnishes  in  his  manner  of  presenta- 
tion, —  a  manner  well  calculated  to  catch  the  popu- 
lar eye,  but  which  at  first  glance  may  [)rejudice 
the  scientific  reader.  A  critical  reading  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  cookery  chemist,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  a  chemical  cook,  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
errors  of  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
scientific  knowle<lge  on  the  subjetrt  of  cookery. 
There  are  many  doubtful  points,  it  is  true ;  but  they 
are  well  stated  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  the 
lines  on  which  further  research  is  neede<l  are 
clearly  indicated.  The  author,  himself  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  good  cookery  al- 
lows gocxl  heidth  and  gixxi  spirits,  is  a  chemist  and 
metallurgist,  a  student  yet,  though  he  is  rather  past 
mi<idle  life.  He  sliows  himself  well  ac(|uainted 
with  laboratory  methods  of  experimentation,  and 
also  with  practical  ixxiking. 

in  Mrs.  Henderson*s  book  one  is  startle<i  to  find 
recommended  as  *diet  for  the  sick'  a  slice  of 
Boston  brownliread.  with  cream,  for  breakfast; 
fricassee  of  chicken,  with  potatoes  d  la  creme,  for 
dinner;  macaroni  and  tonmto-sauce,  with  \yetur 
compote,  for  tea.  Evidently  the  author  means  by 
the  sick,  invalids  and  convalescents,  people  with 
delicate  appetites  which  need  to  be  tempted  by 
ilainty  service  and  pleasant  flavors.  The  book  is 
not  one  for  tlu*  hospital  mm**,  but  for  the  lady  com- 
VMUiion  of  invalids  and  elderly  people  who  cannot 
take  exercise.  Tlie  n?ciiK«  w»em  to  l)e  excellent, 
and  the  directions  for  serving  so  as  to  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fixxi  an»  admirable  in  ix)ints  tot> 
often  overlotikwi.  Tlie  author  has  endeavored  to 
incorjwrate  the  lat^^st  theoriw  of  diet  into  tlie  nwk- 
lKH>k  with  an  enthusiasm  which  may  prove  to  be 
well  founder!,  and  which  may  not.  (1niiK»-juice 
luid  hot  waU»r  have  lxH*onu»  pretty  well  esUiblislieii : 
)H>|)toniKiHi  ftHKls,  koumiss,  and  whole  wluMit  lure 

The  rArmiJilry  of  ctHtkeri/.  My  W.  Mattibc  William*. 
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less  certain  to  hold  their  own.  While  the  i»uctica] 
part  of  the  book  is  so  worthy  of  praise,  it  is  to  be 
regretteil  that  the  first  chapter  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  foods  had  not  been  omitted,  or  at 
least  rt^viaed  by  a  chemist. 


Last  April  Mrs.  Caroline  Dall  delivered  an 
address  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  the  Shak- 
speare  club  of  that  city,  on  which  occasion  she 
refuted  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Donnelly 
respecting  the  '  cipher,*  and  various  assertions  of 
other  parties  relative  to  the  ancestry,  education, 
jmd  character  of  the  poet.  These  replies  have 
now  been  emlxxlied  in  a  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  entitled  •  What  we  really  know 
about  Shakspeare'  (Boston,  Roberta,  1885).  The 
author  dec^lares  that  she  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare a  work  which  will  show  at  a  glance  such 
facts  |K*rtaining  to  Shakspeare*8  history  as  are 
substantiated  by  contemporary  testimonials  and  ex- 
isting documents.  In  this  she  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded ;  but,  as  her  book  is  intended  principally 
for  the  use  of  beginners,  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  confuse  them  with  theories  such  as  those  re- 
specting Anne  Hathaway's  parentage,  and  her 
husband's  travels  in  Germany  and  Italy.  How- 
ever, aside  from  a  few  minor  speculations  of  this 
nutur(\  the  work  is  an  admirable  one,  which  can- 
not fail  to  assist  the  student  by  reason  of  its 
concise  chronological  arrangement,  and  the  ex- 
cellent index  which  terminates  the  volume.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Twedd^'s 
work,  piiblishe<l  some  thirty  years  ago,  wiU  ap- 
pnK*iate  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Dall ;  and,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Halliwdl- 
Pliillipps  will  forgive  her  for  misspelling  his  name 
whenever  she  has  had  occasion  to  quote  it. 


In  Grand  Lake.  Sandy  Lake,  and  other 
Ixxlies  of  fresh  water  in  Newfoundland,  seals  are 
known  to  breed  in  abundance,  never  visiting 
the  sea.  Like  habits  are  said  to  be  found  in  these 
animals  inhabiting  Lake  Baikal  in  central  Asia, 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  sea4eveL 
In  a  itamphlet  by  Mr.  Harvey,  entitled  'AcrosB 
Newfoundland,'  the  author  is  of  the  bdief  that 
these  fresh- water  lakes  of  Newfoundland  have 
imdergtnie  a  gradual  change  from  a  ptevwoB 
brackish  or  salty  condition,  and  that  the  inhafait- 
ants  have  by  degrees  adapted  themselves  to  tlieir 
changeil  iH>nditions.  Grounds  for  thisbdief  are 
atTorded  by  the  fact  that  other  large  bodies  ai 
salt  water  in  Newfoundland  are  during  periodB  ai 
the  ytvir  cut  otl  fn>m  the  sea,  and  might  readfly 
IxHxnne  |)ermanently  separated. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Dr.  Persifor  Frazer  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently applied  composite  photography  to  test- 
ing the  genuineness  of  signatures.  He  first  ob- 
tained by  composite  photography  a  standard 
signature,  and  then  he  compared  this  with  the 
signature  in  dispute.  In  the  case  of  the  composites 
of  the  heads  on  coins,  or  of  portraits,  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  variation  observed  is  due  to  a 
difference  of  the  subject  at  different  times,  or  to 
the  different  impression  which  the  same  subject 
makes  on  different  artists.  In  the  case  of  hand- 
writing, however,  the  will-power  of  the  writer 
attempts  to  reproduce  exactly  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  symbols  in  the  same  order  as  that  usually 
performed  ;  but  the  accidental  physical  obstacles 
or  mental  influences  render  this  impossible.  A 
priori,  it  would  seem  likely  that  a  composite  of 
a  larger  number  of  signatures  would  show  an 
individuality  little  less  distinct  than  the  race, 
family,  or  pathological  characteristics  which  thus 
far  it  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  used 
this  method  to  portray.  In  point  of  fact  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  case  ;  but  what  was  not  foreseen  is 
equally  true  ;  viz.,  that  the  very  variations  which 
appear  on  the  plate,  either  as  very  faint  lines  or 
as  blurs,  furnish  the  most  valuable  aid  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  two  pieces  of  writing  are 
by  the  same  hand.  On  examining  carefully  each 
letter  of  a  composite  made  from  a  large  number 
of  signatures,  it  is  found  that  the  variations  in 
writing  a  letter  at  different  times,  are  confined  to 
certain  of  its  parts,  and  are  not  distributed  equally 
over  the  entire  field.  Thus  not  only  is  there  more 
uniformity  in  letters  and  parts  of  letters  which  lie 
close  to  the  line,  but  in  the  upper  loops,  dots,  and 
crosses,  the  tendency  in  all  cases  thus  far  ex- 
amined is  towards  variation  in  one,  or  at  most 
two,  directions  ;  and  these  are  restricted  more 
than  one  would  supiiose,  who  regards  without 
critical  analysis  the  writings  from  which  the  com- 
posites were  made.  It  would  be  premature  at  this 
time  to  say  with  what  certainty  one  might  tell, 
after  an  extensive  experience  of  the  use  of  this 
sort  of  analysis,  that  two  writings  were  or  were 
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not  by  the  same  hand.  But  the  great  gain,  after 
all,  is  not  altogether  in  the  certainty  which  the 
method  renders  possible  (though  this  cannot  be 
ignored),  but  in  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  judg- 
ment on  affairs  as  delicate  and  often  as  important 
as  the  identification  of  handwriting  from  the  pos- 
sible bias  of  personal  expert  opinion,  and  allows 
the  testimony  of  the  photograph  to  be  weighed  by 
judge  and  jury  like  any  other  testimony.  So  far 
as  Dr.  Frazer  has  yet  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  naturally  the  signature,  or  even 
the  hand,  of  any  other  person,  without  showing 
numerous  discrepancies  with  the  composite  plate. 
The  essential  requisites  to  making  the  plate  are  of 
course  as  many  signatures  as  possible,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  suspicion.  In  order  to  make  the 
letters  overlap  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  some- 
times found  necessary  to  photograph  them  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  camera.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that,  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  restrict  his 
whole  signature  to  a  space  less  than  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed,  he  will  insensibly  make  a  change, 
which  is  usually  a  close  approximation  to  a  re- 
duced scale. 


In  the  number  of  Science  for  last  week  we 
noticed  the  railroad  running  across  the  deserts 
of  Asia  towards  Merv  and  Bokhara.  This  week 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  first  well-devel- 
oped plan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  con- 
necting the  interior  of  Africa  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1885,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  at  Brussels,  between  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Kongo,  and  delegates  from  the 
Kongo  railway  company  of  Manchester,  granting 
to  this  company  the  right  to  construct  a  railway 
to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  Kongo.  The 
delegates  of  the  Elnglish  company  were  Messrs. 
Mutton,  M.P.,  president  of  Manchester  chamber 
of  commerce ;  Mackinnon,  director  of  the  British- 
Indian  steam  navigation  company ;  and  Stanley. 
The  directors  of  the  railway  company  are  the 
tluree  delegates  before  mentioned ;  and  Messrs. 
Adamson,  president  of  the  ship-canal  to  connect 
Manchester  with  Liverpool ;  Jacob  Bright ;  Lord 
Egerton  ;  Sir  James  Ferguson,  M.P.,  and  former 
governor  of  Bombay  ;  W.  H.  Houldsworth.  M.P.; 
and  H.  M.  Steinthal  of  Manchester.     The  capital 
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wOl  be  five  million  doUars.  and  subecriptions  will 
be  immediatelj  oftened  in  the  ctipitals  of  the  four 
states  which  signed  the  general  act  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Berlin.  The  railroad  will  be  constructed 
within  the  territorr  of  the  state  of  Kongo,  either 
on  the  soath  side  of  the  river,  between  the  frontier 
and  Leopoldville,  or  in  two  sections,  —  one  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 


LjETTEy AXT  TAtTfT  of  the  U.  S.  navv  recently 
arrived  in  London  from  the  Elongo.  where  he  lias 
been  on  a  mission  for  the  government.  Mr.  Tis- 
dell's  report  of  a  visit  to  the  lower  Kongo,  in 
which  he  painted  so  black  a  picture  of  unsuccess 
and  sterilitv,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  The  report  which  Lieutenant  Taunt  has 
to  render  bears  a  very  different  complexion :  he 
did  not  content  himself  with  a  hurried  visit  to 
Viyi  and  Stanley  Pool,  but  went  as  far  as  Stanley 
Falls.  He  describes  the  lower  Kongo  as  in  the 
main  barren,  but  eyen  there  relieved  by  fertile 
spots.  The  administration  of  the  Kongo  state  is 
severely  criticised.  Lieutenant  Taunt  finds  that 
in  the  lower  Kongo  the  officials  do  not  retain  their 
offices  long  enough  :  this  is  presumably  to  be 
credited  to  the  extremely  unhealthy  climate, 
although  no  such  reason  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Tannt.  On  the  upper  Kongo  he  found  the 
officials  better  contented,  and  the  administration 
more  sadsfactorv.  It  is  understood  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  Mr.  Stanley  proceeding  to  the 
Kongo  in  the  near  future ;  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  withdraw  all  officials  not  of  Belgian  nationality. 
Sir  Francis  de  Winton  has  retired,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  X.  Janssen.  These  clianges  may 
result  in  doing  away  with  the  jealousies  formerly 
existing  among  the  officials  of  different  national- 
ities. 

The  decune  of  cholera  in  southern  Europe 
has  afforded  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  epidemic 
had  nearly  ceased,  or  at  least  that  the  worst  was 
over.  From  recent  news,  however,  it  ap])ears 
that  there  yet  exists  cause  for  apprehension.  Tlie 
disease  has  broken  out  in  the  provinces  of  Cadiz 
and  Malaga,  and  quarantine  has  been  established 
at  several  seaports.  It  has  approached  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  and  it  is  very  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  it  may  break  out  with  its  previous 
intensity  in  the  spring.  Not  only  in  Portugal, 
but  in  various  provinces  of  Spain,  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  end  of  the  epidemic  is  not  yet. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  the  proceedr 
ings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Indiana  academy 
of  scienc(»H.  Tliis  society  enters  upon  its  existence 
under  ausfiiciouH  cirtniinstances,  and  its  future 
progress  will  U*  watclKHl  with  interest.  The  list 
of  names  of  the  officers  or  participants,  as  given, 
includes  not  a  few  of  men  of  acknowledged 
ability  ;  and  there  c^*rtainly  seems  to  be  sufficient 
muti'rial  among  the  scientific  workers  of  TwHmTtM 
to  make  the  academy  a  success.  Other  state 
academies  have  le<l  a  feeble  existence,  from  lack 
of  material  or  proi)er  management ;  may  it  be 
hoped  that  the  future  of  the  present  one  wiU  be 
brighter. 

THE  COMPETITIOy  OF  CONVICT  LABOR. 

Back  of  all  the  discussion  as  to  the  Tuioos 
methods  of  employing  convicts,  one  of  which  was 
commented  on  in  a  recent  number  of  this  joamal 
(Science,  No.  153,  p.  28),  lies  the  complaint  that 
any  method  whatsoever  of  utilizing  convict  labor, 
save  in  the  work  about  the  prisons,  results  in  a 
competitioil  with  free  labor  which  is  unfair  and 
injurious. 

The  idea  that  this  competition  really  exists  in 
an  appreciable  amount  lias  taken  possession  of 
so  many  minds,  that  we  offer  a  few  statistics  on 
the  subject.  It  may  at  once  be  admitted,  that 
were  all  the  60.000  convicts  in  this  conntry  em- 
ployed in  a  single  industry,  under  one  scheme  of 
management,  the  effect  would  be  that  an  enormous 
addition  would  be  made  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  that  industry,  and  consequently  prices  might 
fall,  and  a  reduction  of  wages  result.  Bat  this 
hypothesis  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  possible. 

In  1879  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  (*  Eleventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  the  statis- 
tics of  labor,'  p.  112)  stated  that  such  convicts  as 
were  employed  at  any  kind  of  labor  whatsoever 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  were40,12S 
in  number,  and  were  distributed  among  129  penal 
institutions.  Of  this  number,  28,524  —  22,288  nudes 
and  1,236  females  —  were  employed  in  108  kinds 
of  industries  requiring  skilled  labor;  11,668  — 
11,450  males  and  218  females  —  were  employed  in 
2o  kinds  of  industries  requiring  unskilled  labqr; 
the  remaining  4,930  were  employed  in  prison 
duties.  These  28,524  convicts,  emj^oyed  in  pro- 
ductive skilled  work  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  were  competing  {ibid,,  p.  114)  with  666,625 
workmen  employed  in  the  same  states  upon  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  with  1,269,240  in  the 
whole  United  States  engaged  in  the  same  produc- 
tive industries  that  were  carried  on  in  the  prisons : 
therefore  the  percentage  of  convicts  to  free  laboRfs 
was  1.83. 
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Small  as  this  makeo  the  force  of  the  competition 
appear,  the  real  effect  is  smaller  still.  The  com- 
peting power  of  the  prisons  was,  as  appears  above, 
23,524  convicts.  But,  relying  on  the  most  scien- 
tific tests  and  measures  that  the  English  prison 
managers  have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  productive 
force  of  convict  labor,  we  find  that  it  takes  the 
labor  of  two  convicts  to  equal  that  of  one  free 
laborer  (see  *  Report  of  the  superintendent  of 
state  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1884,*  p.  24).  This  results,  of  course,  from  the  low 
mental  and  moral  equipment  of  the  average  con- 
vict, as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  prison  labor  is  carried  on.  As  it  is  a  wel^ 
known  fact  that  the  artisans  in  the  United  States 
accomplish  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  their 
European  competitors  do,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  for  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  convict 
labor.  Putting  this  allowance  at  10  per  cent,  we 
find  that  the  productive  labor  of  an  American 
convict  is  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  free  workman. 

Therefore,  while  the  percentage  of  convicts  to 
free  laborers  was  1.83,  the  competitive  productive 
power  of  the  former  was  only  three-fltths  of  that, 
or  1.1  per  cent.  And  it  is  this  minute  percentage 
of  competition  that  has  caused  all  the  hue  and 
cry  against  convict  labor. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  <  The  rate  of  wages,*  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston,  basing  his  statistics 
on  the  census  of  1880,  states  that  17,400,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation.  Of 
this  numl)er,  150,000  are  in  government  employ  : 
so  there  remain  17,250,000  producers,  who,  by 
exchanging  products  with  others,  also  obtain  the 
means  of  living,  and  thereby  become  consumers. 
1,050,000  of  these  are  engaged  in  mental  rather 
than  manual  work  ;  such  are  clergymen,  lawyers, 
teachers,  artists,  chemists,  engineers,  officials  of 
banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies  and  corpo- 
rations, merchants,  traders,  and  dealers.  When 
these  are  deducted,  we  have  a  remainder  of  16,- 
200,000,  who  constitute  the  actual  working-class. 
7,000,000  of  these  are  farmers  and  farm-laborers, 
and  the  rest  are  artisans,  mechanics,  clerks, 
laborers,  operatives,  domestic  servants,  and 
other  wage  earners.  The  products  uf  the  me- 
chanical industries  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  more  than  five  thousand  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  total  product  of  the  state  prisons  of 
the  country  is  not  over  twenty  millions  per  annum, 
or  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  manu- 
factured products  of  the  country  ;  and  this  figure 
is  obtained  by  taking  prison  labor  at  a  valuation 
of  two  dollars  per  day,  —  the  average  price  for 
labor  outside  of  prisons.  As  the  convicts  earn,  on 
an  average,  only  forty  cents  a  day,  their  earn- 
ings represent  a  product  of  less  than  one-fifth 


of  one  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  participate  in 
the  crusade  against  the  employment  of  convicts 
in  productive  industries  on  the  ground  of  unfair 
competition  with  free  labor,  are  innocent  of  any 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  bear 
on  the  question.       Nicholas  Mubrat  Butler. 


THE  NEW  VOLCANO  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  New  Zealand  herald  of  Nov.  8  contained 
the  following  account  of  the  recently  reported 
new  volcano  in  the  Pacific  :  — 

*  *  In  yesterday's  paper  we  stated  the  news  brought 
by  the  schooner  Maile,  that  a  new  and  vast  volcano 
had  arisen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  correspondent 
in  Tonga,  dating  Oct.  19,  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  *  At  daylight  on  the  18th  of  this  month 
(October)  we  observed  dense  volumes  of  ste€un, 
smoke,  and  clouds,  ascending  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direc- 
tion. At  one  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  same  day  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Sandfly  in  that  direction,  having  on 
board  the  Premier.  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Baker,  two 
Misses  Baker,  Mr.  S.  W.  E.  Baker,  Miss  Tuckow, 
Dr.  Buckland,  Rev.  Mr.  Watkin,  Mr.  F.  Watkin, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  Prince  Liponie,  Chief 
Tongi,  and  several  others  ;  sailed  sufficiently  close 
that  evening  to  see  that  it  was  a  submarine  vol- 
canic eruption.  Considering  it  not  prudent  to 
approach  it  any  closer,  night  coming  on,  and  think- 
ing there  might  possibly  be  a  set  of  currents 
towards  it,  shortened  sail,  and  worked  to  wind- 
ward of  it,  keeping  it  at  a  respectable  and  com- 
fortable distance  from  us  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning  at  daylight  made  sail  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  E.  S.  E.  About  eight  A.M.  my  judg- 
ment was,  we  were  about  H  to  2  miles  from  the 
crater,  it  bearing  then  about  N.  W.  I  have  not 
words  to  express  my  admiration  and  wonder  at 
its  changing  splendor.  Eruptions  take  place  every 
one  or  two  minutes,  changing  its  appearance 
every  second  like  a  dissolving  view.  I  can  only 
say  it  was  one  of  the  most  awfully  grand  sights  I 
ever  witnessed  in  all  my  life  on  the  high  seas. 
And  now  for  the  position,  as  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  calculate  at  present,  of  the  island  that  has 
been  thrown  up  by  this  volcanic  eruption.  It  is 
on  the  S.  E.  edge  of  Culebras  reef,  as  placed  on 
the  chart  by  H.  M.  S.  Falcon  in  1865,  and  N.  N. 
W.  i  W.  magnetic,  14  to  15  miles  from  the  island 
of  Honga  Tonga.  As  to  the  size  or  extent  of  the 
island  thrown  up,  I  am  at  present  imable  to  state 
correctly,  there  being  so  much  steam  and  clouds 
hanging  about  and  over  it :  but  I  should  imagine, 
from  what  little  I  could  see  of  it,  that  it  was  from 
2  to  8  milee  long,  S.  W.  and  N.  E.;  height  about 
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60  ft.;  lat..  20°  SI'S.;  long..  ITS"  38'  W.  position 
of  Sandfly  Island,  for  we  saw  it  riae.  Got  back 
again  just  too  lat«  to  enter  the  reefs  to  Tonga. 
Anchored  at  Nukualofa  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  ISth. 
We  had  lovely  weather  all  the  time,  a  nice  S.  E. 
wind,  and  every  one  seemed  highly  gratified  with 
what  he  had  seen.' " 

THE  RECENT  COLD  WAVE. 
The  accompanying  minute  maps  are  reduced 
from  daily  weather-charts  published  by  the  signal 
service,  and  represent  certain  features  of  the 
weather  during  the  passage  of  the  recent  severe 
cold  wave.  The  series  of  six  maps  {figs.  1  and  2), 
designed  to  show  the  changes  of  temperature  from 
Jan  7  to  Jan  12  are  crossed  by  a  heavy  line  that 
marks  the  altitude  of  0°  F.  as  determined  by  the 
observations   at  7  A  M.    on   successive    mornings. 


the  same  time  an  area  of  high  pressure,  with  very 
low  temperatures,  stood  in  the  far  north-weat. 
As  is  stated  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff  in  his  recent 
note  on  cold-waves,  areas  of  high  pressure  extend 
to  the  south  and  east  with  their  low  temperatures, 
while  the  antecedent  storm-centres  move  off  lo  tlie 
north-east.  The  wave  here  considered  belongs  to 
the  third  of  WoodrufTs  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  first 
spread  eouchward  to  Teias,  and  then  east  and  north- 
eastward to  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  Jan.  S,  when 
the  storm-centre  was  near  Mobile,  a  fine  '  norther.* 
such  as  would  have  deUghted  Redti eld,  swept  down 
the  plains  to  the  Gulf,  and  Galveeton  was  only 
about  ten  degrees  warmer  than  Duluth,  The  zero 
isotherm  stood  Just  west  of  the  Mississippi,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south  fur  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  During  the  next  three  days,  while 
the  storm  moved  off  over  Labrador,  the  cold  wave 
crept  up  the  Ohio  valley,  where  the  t«mperature 


To  the  north  of  it.  the  dotted  area  extends  to  th  e 
isotherm  of  30°  below  zero ;  the  space  shaded  with 
lines,  farther  north,  being  colder  still.  The  un- 
shaded part  of  Uie  maps  contains  the  tempera- 
tures ttetneen  0°  and  80"  above  :  the  next  belt 
covers  temperatures  from  80°  to  50°;  and  in  a  few 
of  the  maps,  temperatures  above  50°  appear  in  the 
extreme  south. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  T,  a  storm-centre  of 
moderate  intensity  lay  in  southern  Texas,  having 
oome  across  northern  Uexico  from  the  Pacific ;  at 


then  stood  distinctly  lower  than  in  Michigan,  two 
hundred  miles  farther  north.  At  last,  on  Jan.  11 
and  13,  the  zero  isotherm  turned  weU  north  over 
the  plains  as  more  moderate  temperatures  re- 
turned. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  this  spell  of 
weather  was  doubtless  that  presented  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  9,  when  the  storui  had  developed 
into  a  true  cyclone,  with  nearly  circular  isobars, 
and  remarkably  low  pressure  at  its  centre  in 
southern  New  Jersey.     At  this  time  the  tiarometer 
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at  Philadelphia  read  (reduced  to  Bca-level)  28.69  ; 
it  waa  80.81  in  the  anticvclonic  centre  near  I^ke 
Wiimipeg,  a  difference  of  over  two  inches  in  only 


Fis.  8. 

1,400  miles.  This  is  iUugtrated  in  flg.  8,  which 
gires  the  isobara  for  every  even  tenth  of  an  inch ; 
it  ahowe  also  the  area  (dotted)  over  which  snow 
was  falling  at  this  time;  and  the  storm-track  is 
traced  by  a  heavy  broken  line,  with  a  croes  and  a 
date  to  mark  the  place  of  the  centre  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  while  it  lay  within  our 
territory.  The  numerous  wrecks  along  our  coast 
atteet  the  violence  of  the  winds  at  this  time. 
When  the  monthly  weather  review  for  January 
comes  out,  we  shall  hope  to  find  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  storm,  especially  from  those  stations 
along  the  coast  that  lay  close  on  the  path  of  its 

Fig.  4,  for  the  same  date,  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  extraordinarily  low  temperatures  brought 
by  the  cold  wave  in  the  rear  of  the  cyclone.     The 
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mean  temperatures  for  January  are  taken  from 
lieutenant  Greely's  monograph  (1881),  and  drawn 
in  ta-oken  lines  for  every  ten  degrees.  By  com- 
paring these  with  the  six  temperature  maps  above, 
the  amount  of  departure  from  the  normal  may  be 
eetimated.  The  departure  For  Jan.  0  is  given  by 
two  shaded  areas,  showing  a  depression  of  thirty 
and  forty  degrees  reepettively ;  this  depression 
being  calculated  from  the  mean  January  tempera- 
ture at  1  A.M.,  as  gives  in  the  chief  signal  officer's 


report  for  1884,  The  temperatures  reached  in  the 
southern  states  on  this  and  the  following  days  are 
in  all  cases  close  to  the  recorded  minimum  of 
earlier  years,  and  in  many  cases  are  lower  than 
any  thing  known  in  the  signal-service  stations 
there.  Altogether,  the  storm  and  the  cold  wave 
are  perfect  examples  of  their  unpleasant  kind. 

W.  M.  D. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL    OF  ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  AtnerKan  journal  of 
arckedogs/,  which  has  just  appeared  in  Baltiniore, 
completes  the  first  volume,  and  fully  sustains  the 
high  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  its 
management.  Nearly  five  hundred  pages,  illus- 
trated by  eleven  plates  and  sixteen  figures,  have 
been  given  to  the  subscribers :  but  the  quality  of 
the  articles  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  quantity. 
No  other  archeological  Journal  of  any  country 
affords  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  progress 
of  investigation  and  discuseian.  All  important 
reviews  and  monographs  and  books  are  noticed 
b;  compet«nt  readers  and  critics,  whose  names 
are  appended  as  authority  for  the  statements 
which  are  presented.  The  proceedings  of  soci- 
eties are  also  recorded.  Although  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  archeology  of  civilized  nations, 
prehistoric  remains  are  not  neglected  ;  hut  the 
effort  is  made  to  represent  in  one  journal  all  the 
varied  movements  of  the  science.  The  managing 
editor,  A.  L.  Frothingham,  jun.,  Ph.D.,  by  his 
complete  familiarity  with  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Qerman  languages,  and  by  hie  long  residence  in 
Rome,  has  become  acquainted  with  the  leading 
authorities,  and  has  been  able  to  seeing  their  en- 
couragement, and  to  a  considerable  extent  their 
co-operation  in  his  undertaking.  A  list  of  those 
Europeans  who  have  already  made,  or  who  have 
promised  at  an  early  day  to  make,  contributions 
to  the  Amaican  journal  of  artheology,  includes 
the  names  of  such  well-known  persons  as  Pi])er  of 
Berlin  ;  Eeber  of  Munich  ;  Michaelis  of  Strasaburg ; 
Sclireiber  of  Leipzig ;  Ramsay  of  Oxford ;  Babelon, 
Reinach,  MQntz,  and  de  Marsy,  of  Paris ;  de  Rossi, 
Marucclii,  and  Helbig,  of  Rome:  Hildebrand  of 
Stockholm  ;  I^mbros  of  Athens  :  and  many  more. 
Many  of  our  countrymen  are  also  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise. 

With  such  an  array  of  names,  a  good  series  of 
papers  would  of  course  be  expected,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  satisfactory.  In  the  latest  number 
the  most  noteworthy  article  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
Professor  Merriam,  on  that  remarkable  code  re- 
cently discovered  at  Gortynia  in  Crete.  So  long 
ago  as  1857,  an  inscribed  stone,  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  mill  on  the  hanks  of  the  Cretan  rivOT 
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Lethaios,  was  discovered  by  M.  Thenon,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Louvre.  Its  mean- 
ing was  deciphered  by  M.  Breal  in  1878.  In  1884, 
Halbherr,  a  pupil  of  Comparetti,  discovered  on 
the  same  site  four  columns,  with  additional  parts 
of  the  inscription.  A  few  months  later  eight 
more  colunms  were  disclosed  by  Fabricius.  Dr. 
Halbherr  returned  again  last  summer  to  his  task^ 
but  no  additional  inscriptions  were  found.  Tlie 
text  thus  gradually  brought  out  is  now  printed 
with  a  translation,  and  with  critical  comments, 
by  Professor  Merriam,  who  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inscription  is  probably  of  the 
period  of  Solon.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a 
fuller  account  of  this  wonderful  monument,  in- 
teresting not  only  to  archeologists,  but  to  students 
of  historical  law  and  the  history  of  civilization. 
Professor  Merriam  is  to  continue  his  discussion 
in  the  following  number  of  the  journal. 

S.  Reinach,  lately  in  the  French  school  at 
Athens,  describes  a  beautiful  statue  of  Artemis, 
lately  discovered,  and  now  in  the  Tchinley- Kiosk 
museum  in  Constantinople.  The  editor,  Dr. 
Frothingham,  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
revival  of  sculpture  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  begins  a  series  of  notes  on  Christian 
mosaics.  The  other  main  article  is  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  on  the  monoliths  of  San  Juan  Teotihua- 
can,  Mex.  Our  notice  would  be  incomplete  if 
it  did  not  include  a  reference  to  a  second  article 
by  Reinach  on  the  base  of  an  archaic  bronze 
statue  from  Mount  Ptous,  which  has  an  interest- 
ing and  enigmatical  inscription.  Babelon's  ar- 
ticle, running  through  fifteen  pages,  on  Greek 
and  Roman  niunismatics,  is  also  full  of  interest. 
But,  valuable  as  are  all  these  special  papers,  many 
readers  will  find  still  greater  advantage  in  having 
at  conmiand,  in  a  single  number  of  this  journal, 
forty-three  pages  of  archeological  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  including  fresh  intelligence 
even  from  Cambodia  and  Hindustan. 

QEOORAPHICAL  NOTES. 

Color -sense  of  the  Fijians.  —  Schwarzbach 
writes  from  Sydney  in  regard  to  the  color-sense 
of  the  Fijians,  which  he  has  been  investigating. 
They  have  no  abstract  word  for  color,  but  merely 
color-names.  They  have  one  name  for  black, 
which  also  includes  all  shades  of  blue,  one  for  red 
and  reddish  tints,  for  white,  for  green,  and  for 
yellow.  When  asked  to  define  more  exactly  some 
intermediate  tint,  they  use  some  such  phrase  as 
'  it  is  like  a  bird."  Having  examined  over  two 
thousand  Hottentots,  Malays,  Melanesians,  Austra- 
lians, Maoris,  and  Polynesians  for  color-blindness, 
not  a  single  instance  was  found ;  and  the  writer 


believes  it  to  be  confined  to  the  white  race,  and  a 
defect  due  to  influences  connected  with  civilized 
life. 

Some  local  dialects.  —  Pinart  states  that  the  use 
of  the  Aino  tongue  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  already 
affected  by  the  Aleut  population  brought  there  by 
the  Russian  fur  company,  has  become  practically 
extinct  except  on  Iterup  and  Urup,  the  two  prin- 
cipal islands.  Since  the  cession  of  the  group  by 
Russia  to  Japan,  the  influx  of  Japanese  has  been 
such  as  to  greatly  dilute  the  already  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  on  the  island  of 
Yesso  the  use  of  the  Aino  tongue  is  rapidly  de- 
clining, while  mixture  of  blood  by  marriage  with 
the  Jajmnese  is  on  the  increase.  The  same  au- 
thority announces  that  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Tutotepec,  in  Mexico,  especially 
at  the  village  of  Huehuetta,  is  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Tepehuas,  or  mountaineers,  but  who  call  them- 
selves Ulmeca.  These  people,  M.  Pinart  believes, 
speak  a  dialect  essentially  similar  to  the  Totonak, 
and  are  probably  the  last  remnant  of  the  Olmek 
people  referred  to  by  early  writers.  There  are 
about  four  thousand  of  them,  and  their  manners 
and  customs  are  peculiar  in  many  respects. 

Slavery  in  Madagascar.  —  In  connection  with 
a  discussion  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Madagas- 
car, some  interesting  details  have  recently  been 
made  public  in  regard  to  slavery  on  that  island. 
It  appears  that  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  four  millions  are  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude.  Though  the  slave-trade  has  been  prohibited, 
and  the  individuals  brought  from  Mozambique  for 
sale  have  been  freed  by  royal  edict,  there  is  still 
in  the  outlying  districts  a  surreptitious  trade  in 
slaves,  supposed  to  amount  to  several  thousand 
per  annum.  Of  the  people  recognized  as  slaves 
there  are  two  classes,  —  those  of  the  Hova  race, 
who  have  become  so  by  the  action  of  law,  which 
prescribes  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  various 
misdemeanors  and  for  bankruptcy ;  and  the  An- 
dovos,  who  are  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Hovas  and  other  indigenes. 
There  are  no  plantations,  and  field-work  as  a 
regular  labor  is  almost  unknown.  The  free  Hovas 
are  not  permitted  to  marry  slaves  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  the  slaves  who  have  become 
so  on  account  of  debt,  etc.,  are  not  permitted  to 
marry  among  the  Andovos,  who  are  regarded  by 
them  as  much  their  inferiors.  Slavery  with  the 
Hovas  takes  mostly  the  patriarchal  form.  Apart 
from  those  employed  as  workmen  or  domestic 
servants,  many  are  practically  free,  only  being 
required  to  pay  tribute,  as  of  a  fagot,  for  instance, 
on  the  Hova  New-Year.  Tliose  who  live  with 
their  masters  eat  at  the  same  board,  converse 
freely  vnt\\  them,  and  frequently  use  such  terms 
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of  address  as  would  be  literally  appropriate  only 
from  children  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Many 
have  houses  and  farms  of  their  own,  giving  a 
share  of  the  crop  to  the  master,  who  can,  but 
rarely  does,  claim  the  whole  of  it.  Slaves  can 
use  their  earnings  to  buy  their  freedom  if  they 
can  accumulate  enough  to  do  so,  and  they  are 
frequently  owners  of  other  slaves.  They  generally 
make  their  own  bargains  for  wages  if  they  go  out 
as  porters  or  domestics,  and  reckon  with  their 
owner  themselves.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  is 
much  harder,  however,  among  the  Sakalavas,  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  —  a  tribe  hostile 
to  the  Hovas,  and  still  pagans,  by  an  alleged 
treaty  with  whom  the  French  have  acquired  those 
*  rights '  which  they  have  for  some  years  been 
vainly  endeavoring  to  enforce  upon  the  Hovas. 
With  the  latter,  since  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, a  gradual  and  important  amelioration  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  slave-holding,  and  the 
families  of  criminals  are  now  no  longer  liable  to  be 
sold  into  a  state  of  servitude. 


ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 

The  zodiacal  li^ht.  —  Professor  Searle  of  Har- 
vard college  observatory,  in  a  paper  recently 
published,  has  continued  his  interesting  investi- 
gations on  the  zodiacal  light.  This  peculiar 
phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  finely 
divided  matter  of  some  kind  illuminated  either 
by  direct  sunlight  or  by  the  result  of  electrical  or 
chemical  action.  This  matter  may  be  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  or  of  some  cosmical  mass 
more  or  less  homogeneous,  but  illumination  is 
presumed  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits; 
and  the  difficult  task  of  the  observer  has  been  to 
attemi>t  to  define  these  limits.  As  a  result  of 
the  present  inquiry,  there  would  seem  to  be  reason 
to  think,  that  after  allowing  for  atmospheric 
absorption,  which  probably  aifects  the  apparent 
position  largely,  the  zodiacal  light,  as  seen  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
had  a  more  northern  latitude  near  the  longitude 
180**  than  near  the  longitude  0**.  Furthermore, 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  the  Durchmusterung,  Professor  Searle 
shows,  that,  **  upon  the  meteoric  theory  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  con- 
tinuous zodiacal  band  should  be  present ;  but  the 
question  of  its  actual  visibility  is  complicated  by 
the  slight  maxima  of  stellar  density  which  are 
situated  along  those  parts  of  the  ecliptic  most 
readily  accessible  to  observation  from  stations 
in  the  northern  hemisphere."  And  finally,  from 
an  examination  of  the  elements  of  the  first  287 
asteroids,   it  would  seem  that  the  belt  of  sky 


occupied  by  the  projections  of  their  orbits  pre- 
sents certain  peculiarities  which  correspond  to 
those  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  suggest  the 
hypothesis  that  the  light  may  be  partly  due  to 
minute  objects  circulating  in  orbits  like  those  of 
the  smaller  planets. 

U.  S.  naval  obsenratory.  —  Vol.  xxix.  of  the 
publications  of  the  Naval  observatory,  now  in 
press,  wUl  contain,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
series  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations for  1882,  a  valuable  appendix  by  Professor 
Hall  on  the  orbit  of  lapetus,  the  outer  satellite  of 
Saturn;  an  appendix  by  Professor  Harkness  on 
the  fiexure  of  transit  instruments ;  and  a  third 
appendix  by  Commander  A.  D.  Brown,  giving 
the  observations  of  the  partial  solar  eclipse  of 
1885  March  16,  made  at  the  observatory,  and  also 
observations  made  by  several  volunteer  parties 
near  the  line  where  the  annular  phase  was  visible. 

Lord  Rosse's  observatory,  Birr  castle.  —  We 
have  recently  received  two  papers  commimicated 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosse  to  the  Royal  Dublin  society, 
and  reprinted  from  vol.  iii.  (second  series)  of  the 
Scientific  transactions  of  the  society.  The  first 
of  these  papers  is  a  series  of  notes  by  Dr.  Boed- 
dicker,  on  the  aspect  of  the  planet  Mars  in  1884, 
accompanied  by  a  lithographed  plate  giving  thir- 
teen sketches  of  the  markings  on  the  planet's  sur- 
face. The  second  paper  is  also  by  Dr.  Boeddicker, 
and  contains  the  results  of  observations  made  on 
the  changes  of  heat  from  the  moon  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  1884  Oct.  4.  From  these  observa- 
tions it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  to  us  from  the  moon  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  merely  refiected  or  diffused 
by  it,  is  almost  insensible ;  and  the  minimum  of 
the  heat  effect  falls  decidedly  later  than  the 
minimum  of  illumination. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

For  many  years  the  exorbitant  tax  on  salt 
in  India  has  oppressed  the  lower  classes,  almost 
extinguishing  some  branches  of  industry.  The 
Indian  government  has  at  last  become  alive  to 
certain  objections  to  the  present  rates  of  the  salt- 
tax  ;  namely,  that  cattle  are  stinted  of  a  supply 
of  salt,  and  that  the  same  duty  is  charged  on  salt 
employed  in  manufactures  or  agrictdture  as  for 
that  used  for  other  purposes.  Experiments,  for 
some  time  unsuccessful,  have  been  prosecuted 
with  a  view  of  discovering  a  process  whereby  salt, 
while  still  useful  for  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture, could  be  rendered  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. The  government  has  now  offered  a  reward, 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  rupees,  to  the  inven- 
tor of  a  process  satisfying  the  following  condi- 
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fim.  that  its  cost  shall  not  exceed  four 
ei^htr  pounds :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
skaD  be  such  that  edible  salt  cannot 
be  extracted  from  it  by  the  ordinary  processes 
used  br  natiTe  sah-workers. 

—  The  vaccine  from  revaccinated  children  is  of 
doabtfnl  ^gotective  potency,  according  to  the  ob- 
serrations  of  H.  Blot,  recently  reported  to  the 
Atademie  de  mtetltcine, 

—  Accoiding  to  La  nature  of  Jan.  2,  an  inter- 
esting ethnological  discovery  has  jnst  been  made 
at  Dampont,  near  Pans.  An  ancient  burial-place 
of  the  polished-stone  age  has  been  there  exhumed, 
and  found  to  contain  various  portions  of  skeletons, 
impl^nents,  pottery,  etc.  Three  crania  had  been 
trepanned,  and  so  skilfully  that  it  appears  like 
the  work  of  a  surgeon. 

—  Within  late  years  surgical  operations  upon 
the  stomach  for  the  extirpation  of  tumors  or  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  have  been  attempted  a 
number  of  times,  but  almost  invariably  with  un- 
favorable results.  A  case,  the  second  on  record, 
is  just  reported  from  England,  wliere  a  large  mass 
of  hair,  weighing  about  a  pound,  was  removed 
from  the  stomach  of  a  young  lady,  through  an  in- 
cision five  inches  in  length,  with  recovery. 

—  Two  editions  of  Coultt»r*H  *  R<wky  Mountain 
botany*  (New  York,  Itnaon,  BUtkeman^  Taylor  <fc 
Co.)  are  offereil  to  the  public  :  one  of  tlu*m  is 
uniform  with  Oray*B  manual  of  the  botany  of  the 
eastern  United  Htates  ;  the  other  is  prhitini  on 
thin,  strong  pa]HT,  nnd  Ixmnd  in  a  fii^xiblo  and 
durable  cover  for  the  netKls  of  the  tourist.  Of  i\w 
merits  of  the  work,  it  is  of  courne  t<H)  early  to 
speak.  The  H|H'ciul  descriptionN  wlii<'h  have  lM«<m 
carefully  nnd  lalM)riouMly  brotight  into  a  cotniN^n- 
diouB  arrnngenu^nt  for  pnu?ti«*al  iiw?  by  evrry  <lay 
students,  must  now  \m  HiibJ<*<^UM|  t<»  criticiM?!!  in 
the  fields  and  |MirkN,  and  on  tli«  h1o|n<m  of  th«* 
mountaiuH  of  the  rentral  rhuin.  It  will  not 
be  surpriHJng  if  HonH<  of  tin*  worii  doiii*  in  liii* 
study  will  liHvi*  to  1mi  ino<lltii«<l  by  r«|N*iil4<<l  I'x 
aminationH  of  the  H|MTinM'nn  In  IIm'Ii'  Unuu^n.  Ifiif , 
so  far  as  a  nireful  U\%\H*i'iUm  of  IIk'  tiiittu'WM' 
pages  of  tliin  v«»lutn<*  run  at  [ittmi'tti  uliow,  Mm* 
work  has  Imh^h  conwii'ntloimly  mu\  ilioMriiKldy 
done,  and  is  a  Hiilwtnntiiil  Unm  Ui  tun  nSmUuin  i,t 
botany. 

—  The  preimratioii  of  a  t^*w  ifi'ttioyU  tti  nnt^t 
of  France,  on  tlie  m'nU*  of  I  ;  mHiJtitii,  hw-i  ht  h 
undertiiken  by  hUtwrti.  <i,  Vittrnt'itt  uhd  i,  '  ut*/, 
according  to  (.'onipttn  nmhtH  nt  \Hi  '/*?  '\ >^  ^m« 
parts  have  \hh'U  alniMly  pn^nhd  Ui  \\t»  tt^n^htt,/ 
The  work  will  roinpriwi  foHy  « l|/i»i  i^ftm  hw\  *'t\\ 
require  fiyis  yean*  for  itn  <'oiiipl<  M/zh       I*  "•  |/M>f( 


are  already  printed,  mostly  of  the  ncnrthem  regicms. 
Each  large  stratigraphic  group  will  be  rein:«e»ited 
by  a  single  color,  with  shadings  tor  the  subdivis- 
ions, as  proposed  bythe  international  congress  at 
Bologne.  The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
volume  of  explanatory  text. 

—  The  university  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  pos- 
sesses a  human  skeleton,  prepared  in  1543  by  the 
founder  of  anatomy,  Andreas  Vesalius.  It  is  the 
only  known  relic  of  this  greatest  of  all  human 
anatomists ;  which  fact,  together  with  its  great 
age,  makes  it  especially  precious.  In  the  times  of 
Vesalius  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  was 
permitted  by  the  authorities  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  ;  and  the  history  of  the  present  skeleton, 
as  recently  given  by  Profespor  Roth,  is  particularly 
interesting.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1543,  the  body  of 
one  Jacob  Kairer,  who  had  been  beheaded,  was 
handed  over  to  the  university  for  dissection  by 
Vesalius.  Not  for  two  years  bad  such  an  oppor- 
tunity occiirred,  and  one  can  imagine  the  interest 
with  which  for  many  days  the  students  and 
teachers  followed  the  words  and  demonstrations  of 
the  great  master.  At  the  completion  of  the  dis- 
section the  skeleton  was  prepared  by  his  own 
hands,  and  presented  to  the  university.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  his  great  work  on  human  anatomy, 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  science,  appeared. 
Who  knows  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  this 
very  subject  for  the  discovery  of  much  that  is 
taught  to-day,  —  discoveries  for  which  the  author 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  escaped  only  to  die 
in  exile  from  starvation? 

—  The  trustees  of  Cornell  university  have  filled 
th(»  newly  cMDtablished  Sage  professorship  of  ethics 
an<l  philosoj)hy  by  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  Goold 
H(!hurmann,  Ph.D.,  at  present  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Dalhousie  college,  Halifax,  N.S.  Pro- 
fiiwor  Siimrniann  is  thirty -two  years  of  age,  and 
luiN  NtuditHl  at  London.  Edinburgh,  and  in  Ger- 
many. Am  Uibbert  travelling  scholar,  he  collected 
tiM'  niatiTialH  for  an  essay  on  *  Kantian  ethics  and 
thii  I'ihIrM  of  evolution,'  which  attracted  some 
iifl^'nMoii  among  H|>ecialist8  in  philosophy  when 
it  wan  |Mil>llMh(«4l,  in  1881. 

I'fof.  (  liarUvf  K.  Hamlin,  of  the  Agassiz  muse- 
um of  mihiral  hlMtory.  died  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  3, 
W(/i'd  iil>otit  A%{y  >'(Mir8. 

Vtnt.  \.  M.  Mayer,  by  the  use  of  a  simple 
ttmi,  »,t  vi(iim(o)N*  with  elei^tric  registration  of 
M  t  //^/In,  iiMM  t iMirhml  Home  valuable  and  intereet- 
\uif  M««iilli»  iin  In  tho  conditions  and  limits  of 
H^ftinuv  \ii  lliin  iiH'thtMl  for  determinmg  the  rate 
of  Hl,thtUtii\  ri,iUn(Mnn.  not.  a^^ui.  «c..  iii.).  He  has 
HlH^t  hr^*nl\y,ititu\   Ml,,  amount  of  change  in  the 
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rate  of  a  fork  caused  bj-  changes  in  temperuture, 
m  the  8raplitnd«  of  vibration,  and  by  the  preSHure 
of  the  style  eguinet  tlie  puper  on  which  tlie  vibra- 
tions are  recorded. 

LETTEHS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

rtquttrrd  lo  bi  ai  brttfai  iWMOti,     rUr 


An  early  prediction  of  the  decay  of  the  obelisk. 

I  GIVE  Ikelow  a  transialioQ  of  a  portion  al  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Alfred  Slelzner  of  St.  Petenburp. 

''  At  lirst  I  wBDted  to  add  to  my  reinarkg  a  com- 
porisoii  between  the  New  York  Needle  and  the  Alex- 
ander column  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  for  the  rock  of  both 
is  very  much  alike  :  It  ap-ees  eren  dona  to  the 
occurrence  of  handsome  little  EircOD  crystals.  This 
comparison  would  have  been  made  but  that  it  would 
have  been  a  mournful  and  unpteoaant  croak  in  the 
triumphant  report  of  Mr.  Oorringe.  and  therefore  it 
bad  to  be  abandoued  :  but  privately  let  it  at  letutt  be 
put  on  record  You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  Alexan- 
der column  in  St.  Petersburg  was  iransporteil  from  Fin- 
land to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  thirties  of  this  century 
at  a  cenielesa  coat,  and,  with  the  aseietance  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  was  erected.  —  a  monument  for  eternal 
ages,  which  should  remind  the  brbolder  of  a  Russian 
munarcb.  But  even  in  a  few  years  tbe  pranlte  did 
aad  honor  to  its  Finuish  name  of  '  Rsppakivi,'  i.e., 
the  laxy-stone.  The  granite  commenced  to  weather, 
and  weathered  merrily  on  in  spile  of  all  technical 
and  scientific  commissions;  and  one  can  well  say  that 
the  years  of  the  proud  monument  are  numbered.  It 
is  possible  that  uiey  chose  unsound  stone,  and  that 
they  shook  it  about  too  much  ;  so  that,  in  quarrying 
and  transporting  it,  it  became  filled  with  little  clefM, 
and  (has  gave  free  play  to  its  disintegration.  But 
General  Betmersen  explains  the  affair  differently. 
Tbe  granifi.  he  says,  cotitsius  many  large  felspar 
crystaJs.  But  the  felspar  is  triclinic,  and  therefore 
expands,  under  the  great  differences  of  temperature 
between  the  St.  Petersburg  summer  and  wint«r,  dif- 
ferently in  the  directions  of  its  three  axes :  hence 
cones  the  crumbling,  owing  to  tbe  unequal  molecular 
movement  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  mono- 
lith. If  this  explanation  is  correct,  then  from  the 
■imilarity  of  the  rucks  from  Finland  and  Syene,  and 
the  great  differences  between  the  summer  and  winter 
temperature  which  exist  aUo  in  New  York,  an  unsus- 
p«cted  danger  threatens  the  old  Egyptian  monolith, 
which  has  always  hitherto  stood  in  a  mild  and  equa- 
ble climate.  Perhaps,  also,  it  will  succumb  to  tbe 
weakoeas  of  old  age,  for  the  London  Needle  of  Cleo- 
patra is  taid  to  be  beginning  already  to  crumble  in  its 
new  home.  You  may  regard  this  statement  as  pessi- 
mistic, hut  a  knowledge  of  the  experiences  made  else- 
where will  not  injure  the  New-Yorkers.  Perhaps  it 
will  lead  them  to  cover  up  the  Needle  there  with  bad 
conductors  of  heat  durins  tbe  winter,  and  thus  pre- 
serve tbe  venerable  old  stone  monument.  In  any 
caae,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  oomparison 
■hoold  be  taken  into  consideration  :  but  it  will  not  do 
to  insert  it  into  Mr,  Gurringe's  book,  where  it  would 
produce  a  discordant  tone.  But  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Thus  1  wrote  in  1882.  and  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  Bat  tbe  children  of  the 
tropics,  be  they  palms  or  granite  columns,  wilt  not 
stand  a  northern  winter  in  the  open  air.     For  tbe 


rast,  one  will  interest  himself  now  more  than  formerly 
in  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  other 
places.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  memoir  by  Struve:  '  The  Alexander 
monument  and  the  Happakivi.  A  contribution  to  the 
better  knowledge  of  tbe  Finnish  granites,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1863-64.'"  F.  R. 

Sea-level  and  ocean -currents. 

Tbe  recent  important  determination  of  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  by  levelling  up  the  Mississippi 
ralley  Rod  across  to  tJie  Atlantic  coast,  that  the  mean 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Uississippi  is  about  one  metre  higher  than  that  of 
New  York  harbor;  and  the  similar  result  obtained  by 
Bourdatone,  by  levelling  across  France,  namely,  that 
the  mean  level  of  the  harbor  of  Brest  M  1.03  metres 
higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles, 
—  furnish  an  interesting  subject  fur  study,  and  im- 
portant facts  for  explanation  by  physical  geographers. 
If,  as  it  seems,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  not  level 
and  at  rest,  what  ore  the  forces  which  cause  it  to 
deviate  from  a  perfect  level,  and  to  have  ascending 
end  descending  gradients  in  different  parts,  and  cur- 
rents running  in  various  directions  I 

There  are  two  principal  causes  for  this  disturbance 
of  sealevel.  —  tbeone.  tbediSerenceof  level  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  resions,  arising  from  a 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the  two 
regions;  and  the  other,  the  deflecting  force  depending 
upon  the  earth's  rotation.  The  iirst  is  the  real  cause 
of  disturbance,  the  latter  being  simply  a  modifying 
influence  of  the  effects  of  the  former,  which  cbansei, 
or  tends  to  change,  the  directions  of  motion,  but  aoea 
not  give  any  addition  of  real  force. 

According  to  Mr.  Croll  [Climale  and  Mmf).  as 
deduced  from  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger  ex- 
pedition, if  the  water  of  the  upper  strata  were  pre- 
vented from  flowing  away  toward  the  poles,  the  level 
of  the  ocean  at  the  equator,  on  account  of  its  greater 
temperature,  would  be  4.5  [eet  higher  than  the  level 
at  the  parallel  of  jcreatest  diversity  of  sea-water, 
a  little  beyond  the  polar  circle.  This  greater  upward 
expansion  in  the  equatorial  region,  however,  does  not 
change  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
it<  initial  eflfect  is  to  give  rise  in  tbe  upper  strata 
to  gradieota  of  preesore  decreasing  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles.  This  caoses  a  flow  of  tbe  water  of 
these  strata  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regiODB, 
and  Ibis  decreases  a  little  tbe  pressure  at  sea-bottom 
in  the  former,  and  increases  it  iu  the  latter,  and 
consequently  gives  rise  to  a  gradient  of  decreasing 
pressure,  and  an  under-current,  from  the  polar 
regions  toward  the  equator.  Hence  there  is  now  an 
interchanging  circulation,  a  motion  of  the  water  of 
the  upper  strata  from  the  equatorial  region  toward 
tbe  poles,  a  very  gradual  settling-down  of  the  water 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  a  return  toward  the  equator  in 
the  lower  strata,  and  a  very  gradual  risingup  agaia 
in  the  lower  latitudes. 

If  the  earth  had  no  motion  of  rotation  on  its  oxis, 
this  would  t>e  simply  a  vertical  circulation  without 
any  motion  either  east  or  west.  But,  in  eonsequence 
of  the  deflecting  force  of  tbe  earth's  rotation,  the 
water  of  the  upper  strata,  in  flowing  from  the  lower 
latitudes  toward  the  poles,  is  deflected  eastward;  and 
it  retains  this  eastward  motion  until  it  has  settled 
down  in  the  bibber  latitudes  into  the  lower  strata, 
and  has  returned,  perha|>s,  to  tbe  parallel  of  So'  or  30'^. 
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by  which  time  the  deflecting  force  due  to  the  earth's 
rotation — always  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  contrary  in  the  soathem  —  has  over- 
come the  eastward  motion,  and  it  now  begins  to 
asswne  a  westerly  component  of  motion.  Hence, 
where  there  is  an  interchanging  motion  between  the 
equator  and  Uie  poles,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion is  torsionary,  tending  to  give  rise  to  an  eastward 
motion  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  a  westerly  one  in 
the  lower  latitudes  ;  extending,  where  there  are  no 
interruptions  from  continents,  all  around  the  globe. 
The  relation  between  these  must  be  such  that  the 
action  of  the  former,  by  mecms  of  friction  on  the  sea- 
bottom,  shall  not  have  any  greater  tendency  to  turn 
the  earth  eastward  on  its  axis  than  that  of  the  latter 
to  turn  it  the  other  way:  for  no  change  in  the 
velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  can  arise  from  the 
action  of  forces  simply  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
which  are  the  only  real  forces  here,  those  arising 
from  the  earth's  rotation  being  simply  modifying  in- 
fluences. Since  the  acdon  bv  means  of  friction  upon 
the  sea-bottom  in  the  higher  latitudes,  which  tends  to 
turn  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  is  much  nearer  the 
axis  of  rotation  than  that  in  the  lower  latitudes, 
which  tends  to  turn  it  the  other  way,  the  eastward 
motion  in  the  former  is  more  rapid  than  the  west- 
ward one  in  the  latter. 

In  the  real  case  of  nature,  in  which  a  continuous 
motion  eiUier  east  or  west  all  around  the  globe  is  in- 
terfered with  bjr  the  continents,  the  tendency  to  such 
motions  gives  nse  to  various  deflections  by  the  conti- 
nents. For  instance:  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  ten- 
dency to  flow  eastward  in  the  middle  and  higher 
latitudes  causes  a  slight  heaping-up  of  the  water,  and 
a  rise  of  surface  level  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Europe, 
and  a  draw ing-a way  of  the  water  and  a  depression 
of  sea-level  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  water  of  the  upper  strata,  however, 
is  thus  pressed  over  against  the  coast  of  Europe, 
its  surface  does  not  assume  a  gradient  of  static  e(]|ui- 
librium  ;  for  the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  raising 
of  the  sea  level  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  eH()ecially 
of  France,  is  disposed  of  in  three  ways :  one  part  is 
deflected  around  to  the  left  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, around  by  Hpitshergen  an<1  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  ;  another  to  the  right,  down  by  the  Canary 
and  Cs()e  Venle  islands  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  Africa;  and  a  small  part  flows 
back  w«Mtwanl  under  the  upfNir  strata  as  tlieir  water 
is  forcwl  eaiitwanl.  The  latter  is  small  on  account 
of  the  grnst  prt^ssuro  and  friction  on  the  sea-lK>ttom, 
which  does  not  have  its  countitrpart  in  the  upper 
strata. 

It  is  important  to  inciulre  hern  what  amount  of 
motion  of  the  water  of  the  up|Nir  strata  toward  the 
pole,  arising  from  difTerenne  of  tetntmrature  l»etwenn 
the  o(iuator  An<l  tlie  pole,  Is  retiulriNl  tf>  csuiie,  by 
means  of  the  <lene<>tlng  foroe  of  tlin  earth's  rotation, 
the  necesMary  pntSHure  t«>ward  tht*  ooasi  of  Ktirope, 
and  raising  of  soa  level  sdjspoiit  to  It,  to  AotMiiinl  for 
the  ohHorve<l  dilTnrenc^e  of  ann  Invnl  hiitw(«(«ii  Mri«Hi 
and  MarseiileH,  and  ihn  oliN(«rvMd  mutiltlnK  iiiirntnts. 
The  grsdient  <»f  the  ornnii'H  mirface  iMirrnniKfti/lltiK  Ut 
any  given  veltM^ity  of  thu  wsMir  In  ntiy  dirm'ilon,  In 
the  caso  of  Htstln  o(|iillllirliiiii,  iimy  b«  obtained  from 
the  following  littl«  tiibl«<i  in  wliii>h  Um  ^rndlitfiU  sm 
given  in  fent  per  100  iiiiloM,  for  a  vMlofiiy  of  orm 
mile  in  twenty  four  Iioiii'm,  thn  Macofidhit;  Krndh«fit  In 
the  northern  honiinplierti  lieliiK  nlwsvM  nI.  flight  iitiKt(«« 
to  the  right  of  tho  dlruclloti  of  ffiei^iM  < 
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From  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  a  velocity  of  four 
miles  per  day  of  the  water  of  the  upper  strata  toward 
the  pole,  on  the  latitude  of  45%  would  cause  a  gradient 
of  about  0.86  of  a  foot  in  100  miles,  or  about  10  feet 
between  New  York  and  Brest,  in  case  of  a  static 
equilibrium.  But  of  course,  for  reasons  already 
given,  there  would  not  be  really  this  difference,  — 
perhaps  only  about  half  of  it ;  but  this  would  be 
suflScient  to  account  for  the  observed  differences  of 
sea-level  between  Brest  and  Marseilles,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  New  York  harbor ;  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  France  being  about 
25  feel  above  mean  level,  and  that  adjacent  to  New 
York  as  much  below.  The  velocity  above,  of  4  miles 
in  24  hours,  would  give  a  very  gentle  and  almost 
imperceptible  current,  and  would  not  be  at  all  greater 
than,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  it  is. 

We  have,  then,  an  aFcending  gradient  from  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  United  States  across  to  the 
coast  of  Europe,  over  which  the  water  of  the  upper 
strata  is  impelled,  until  it  arrives  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  deflecting  force  arising  from  the 
earth's  rotation  and  the  poleward  motion  of  the 
water  of  the  upper  strata.  From  the  raised  sea  level 
here  there  is  down-grade  on  the  one  hand,  around  by 
the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  lower  latitudes  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  low  surface-level  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Atlantic :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
around  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  by  Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  to  the  same 
region  of  depressed  sea-level ;  both  tending  to  fill  up 
the  partial  vacuum,  as  it  is  being  continually  main- 
tained by  the  drawing-away  of  the  waters,  as  ex- 
plained above.  The  general  descending  gradient 
from  the  equator  toward  the  pole,  due  to  a  difference 
of  temperature,  tends  to  decrease  the  gradient  from 
the  coast  of  France  down  by  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
but  the  same  increases  the  gradient  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  CaribbeBUi 
Hea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hence  the  latter  is 
greater  than  the  former. 

As  a  wide  and  gently  flowing  river,  when  it  is  oon- 
tractofi  into  a  narrow  pass,  becomes  a  rapid  stream, 
so  the  flow  of  the  warm  water  from  the  Caribbean 
Hea  and  the  Gulf  to  the  region  of  depressed  ocean  sur- 
fsce  adjacent  to  New  York,  being  forced  to  pass 
mostly  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  becomes,  in- 
Htea<l  of  a  wide  area  of  very  gentle  flow,  as  it  would 
Im  If  it  won*  iu>t  for  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
eMpn<*lnlly  (.ulw,  a  oomiHiratively  verv  narrow  and 
rntil<l  ntmntn,  '  a  river  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.'  As 
til  In  rlvor  of  wann  wat(»r  flows  northward,  it  tends, 
by  tliM  *«(Tn(«t  of  the  (^rth*s  rotation  toward  the  right, 
A  rid  nM  tim  (Mirrent  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland 
llowM  MoiiMiwtird  it  in  likewise  deflected  to  the  right, 
l<ownrd  ilin  Aiiioriosn  tntast.  Hence,  having  very 
dlffMrpfit  iniiipnrntureN,  and  being  deflected  to  oon- 
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trary  eiilra,  there  u  no  tendeocy  to  mix  to);»t,her ;  but 
the  diviBJon  betveen  the  two,  called  the  'cold  wall.' 
it  nearly  m  vertical  pUne.  This  is  th«  nboie  mjeter)- 
of  the  Ouir  Stream  and  of  the  cold  wall. 

The  level  of  the  Hediterranean  Sea  at  MarxeUles  is 
undoubtedly  a  little  loner  than  that  uf  the  Strait  of 
OibraJtsr  and  of  the  ocean  eenerally  adjacent  (o  the 
north- western  coant  of  Africa  ;  eo  that  the  latter  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  wentem  extreme  of  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  there  bei»s  a  little  down-grade  across  to 
the  West  Indie*,  and  then  a  little  aHcendinK  tfrade  to 
the  Foast  of  Mexico  to  check  the  westward  motion, 
and  to  deflect  the  current  aioand  toward  the  north. 
The  difTereace.  therefore,  between  the  (icean-level  at 
New  York  and  Brest  is  prcl.ably  about  five  fe*t. 

There  ii  another  theory,  the  wind-theory,  which  is 
thouKht  by  some  to  explain  .atisfacfrily  all  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean.  It  may  be  well  to  examine  a 
little  here  the  claims  of  this  theory,  and  ei>pecially  to 
conirider  whether  it  is  adequate  to  explain  'the 
recently  observed  differences  of  sea-level.  The  west- 
ward componeut  of  the  trade- winds,  by  this  theory, 
raiiFi  the  level  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  depresiiea 
the  see-level  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  as 
much  ;  and  the  eastward  and  north-eastward  motion 
of  the  air  in  the  middle  latitudes  drives  the  water 
toward  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  bo  causes  a  depree- 
sioD  of  the  eea-level  on  the  American  coast,  and  a 
raising  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  It  is  readily 
»een  that  this  would  give  precisely  the  same  ajsteni 
of  drcnlation.  and  tend  to  cause  the  same  differences 
otierel  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  York 
harbor,  and  between  the  horbon  of  Brest  and  Mar- 
seilles, aa  the  other  theory.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  ordinarv  winds  have  very  little  effect  in  chan- 
giag  sea-level,  except  in  very  shallow  watf  r. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  chief  of  engineers 
(IWTti.  part  ui.  p.  76),  by  the  mean  of  all  observAtions. 
the  dinerence  of  mean  level  of  Lake  Ontsrio.  at 
ntber  end.  with  north-east.  cast,  and  south-east 
winda,  and  with  south-west,  wat.  and  nortb-west 
winds,  is  only  O.US  of  a  foot,  and  hence  the  average 
HTect  of  either  cUas  of  winds  on  the  surface  Icvul  is 
teas  than  one-third  of  an  inch. 

Again,  it  the  trade-winds  cause  a  raising  of  the 
B«a-revel  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  by  a  half-metre,  they 
must  depress  the  sea-level  on  the  FaciSc  coast  of 
Mexico  alHiot  the  same  amount,  and  so  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  level  of  about  one  metre  on  the  two 
aide*.  But  by  the  levellings  for  the  Nicaraftua  ship- 
canal,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  NicaraRua 
was  found  to  be  nxactly  107  feet  above  mean  tide  of 
either  ocean.  Hence  the  trade-winds  have  no  sensible 
effect  in  changing  sea-level. 

Fiirthertnore,  if  the  trade-winds  can  have  so  frreat 
an  effect  as  is  claimed  for  them,  then  the  still  stronger 
weeterty  winds,  which  usually  prevail  in  the  oiiddle 
latitudes  nf  the  North  Atlantic,  chould  change  the 
difference  of  sea-level  between  New  York  and  Brest 
at  least  as  much ;  and  if  so,  there  would  have  tu  be  a 
consiilerahle  annual  inequality  in  the  height  of  sea- 
level ;  tor  the  westerly  winds  are  much  more  prev- 
alent, and  blow  very  much  more  strongly  during  the 
winter  than  during  the  summer  season.  There  ought, 
therefore,  [u  be  a  change  of  the  height  of  sea  level  of 
more  than  one  foot,  higher  in  winter  and  loner  in 
rummer,  on  the  east  dde  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
rercrse  on  the  other.  But  no  such  iuequality  is 
observed  on  either  side.  Mean  cea  level  is  two  or 
more  inches  higher,  on  both  sides,  in  summer  than  in 


winter,  which  h  evidently  due  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  sea-water  in  the  two  seasons,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  effect  whatever  arising  from  an 
increase  of  the  slreneth  of  the  winds.  The  only 
inference  from  this  is  that  the  Etrongeit  winds  have 
no  sensible  effect. 

A  continuous  wind,  for  nome  time  in  any  direction, 
evidently  causes  mere  surface  cun  entsof  consideralite 
velocity  ;  but  if  they  could  even  explain  the  stronit 
and  deep  Hawing  currents,  such  aa  the  Gulf  Stream. 
it  is  evident,  from  what  is  shown  above,  that  they 
cannot  account  for  the  great  differences  of  sea-level 
which  have  been  shown  to  exist  by  recent  levellings. 

Wii.  Fesrei^ 
WashlDRton,  Jan.  tK 


Oil  ( 


troohled  waters. 


I  do  not  know  much  about  the  sea,  and  to  perhaps 
yon  will  wonder  the  less  at  my  cxprening  incredulity 
with  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  '  oil  on  troubled  waters,'  to  which  you  seem 
to  give  unqualified  assent  in  your  notes  and  com- 
ments of  Jan.  15, 

It  if  indeed  remarkable  that  seamen  should  have 
overlooked  this  important  aid  to  navigation,  if.  a« 
you  declare,  ita  efficiency  in  calming  the  waves  is  as 
obvious  as  the  use  of  the  rudder  in  shaping  a  new 
conrse  :  for  sailors  are  not  usually  slow  to  adopt 
notions  (avorable  to  the  existence  of  prodigies  and 

Bnt,  if  the  newspaper  sccounta  of  the  mstter  are 
to  lie  believed,  it  strikes  me  that  the  hydrouraphic 
office  has  quite  outdone  every  other  pnlJtico-»cienlific 
burean  in  the  propagation  of  startling  generatixatioDs 
from  veiv  flimsy  details.  For  example:  one  of  ita 
witnesses  testifies  that  in  1903,  when  off  Sydney 
Head,  he  enconntered  a  terrilic  gale,  followed  by  a 
tremendous  sea,  in  which  hii  ship  was  making  water, 
and  was  in  dangerof  wreck,  and  that  he  at  first  tried 
oil  upon  the  waves  by  ■  jerking  it  out '  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  throoRh  a  hole  in  the  cork  of  a  bottle  ; 
but  finding  that  when  employed  in  this  way  it  blew 
about  the  stem  of  the  rhip.  and  not  into  the  sea,  he 
made  use  of  '  the  oil-bag,'  into  which  he  put  about 
half  a  gallon,  tying  the  neck  tight,  and  towing  it 
asl^m.  After  a  short  time,  be  says,  *'  the  effect  was 
wonderful :  for  what  was  a  very  heavy-running  and 
daneerous  sea  was  reduced,  by  the  use  of  the  oif.  into 
what  a  seaman  would  call  '  blind  rollers.' quita  harm- 
less to  a  ship."  He  Bssertc  that  in  this  manner  he 
ran  his  halt-sinking  vessel  from  Sydney  Head  to  Port 
Stephens,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  in  eight 
hours  and  a  half,  on  a  consumption  of  two  gallons 
and  a  half  of  oil,  although  he  considers  that  his  way 
of  using  it  was  wasteful.  His  subsequent  experiences 
convinced  him  that  a  thip  could  run  in  any  sea  with 
safety  tor  twenty  four  hours  oD  a  consumption  of 
five  gallODi  of  oil. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  that,  as  soon  as  the  hydro- 
graphic  oBce  began  spreading  such  sailors'  jams  as 
this,  other  captains  should  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  abreast  nf  the  times  in  nautical  science  by 
publishing  their  similar  eiperiences.  Accordingly  the 
skipper  of  the  schooner  J.  B.  Atkinson  announces, 
that,  on  the  iMh  and  S6tb  of  December,  bis  vessel 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction  off  Cape  Hatteras 
by  bags  of  oil,  which  he  also  towed  astern ;  and  still 
later,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Lucy  P.  Miller, 
running  between  Philadelphia  and  Nassau,  writes  to 
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the  chief  hydro^raphic  officer  that  he,  too,  was  in 
imminent  danger  in  a  heavy  gale  on  the  26th  of 
December,  bat  that,  having  read  what  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  had  said  about  using  oil,  he  '*  placed  a 
bag  in  each  closet  forward,  and  let  her  go  south- 
south-east,"  the  e£fect  of  which  was  that  he  shipped 
no  more  water. 

After  all  this,  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  Jack 
tar,  a  little  more  imaginative  than  the  rest,  should 
ontnm  all  competitors  by  reporting  to  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  tnat  he  had  quelled  the  raging  deep 
merely  by  canning  a  bottle  or  two  of  oU  in  the  ship's 
locker ;  just  as  Hahnemann  finally  found  that  it 
was  not  necessary  actually  to  take  his  medicine,  but 
that,  if  the  patient  only  smelled  of  the  phial  in  which 
it  was  contained,  it  accomplished  the  same  result. 

Now,  I  should  seriously  like  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  more  credible  evidence  that  oil  haR  a  quieting 
influence  upon  the  ocean  than  the  kind  of  trash  the 
newspapers  are  publishing  as  coming  from  the  hydro- 
graphic  office.  C.  F.  Cox. 

New  York,  Jan.  18. 

[Our  correspondent  assumes  a  very  g^ave  respon- 
sibility in  trying  to  throw  discredit  on  the  efforts  of 
the  hydrographic  office  to  render  less  dangerous  the 
very  hazardous  vocation  of  the  sailor.  The  efficacy 
of  the  use  of  oil  to  smooth  the  rough  waters  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  and  the  seamen  of  all  countries 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  when  the 
necessity  has  arisen,  although,  for  the  reasons  given 
below,  not  as  freely  as  would  be  desirable.  The 
evidence  accumulated  by  the  hydrographic  office, 
through  its  branches  in  the  seaboard  cities,  is  the 
result  of  the  first  systematic  attempt  ever  made  by 
any  government  to  collect  such  information,  and  to 
disseminate  it,  in  the  widest  possible  manner,  among 
the  class  most  interested.  Many  seamen  have  used 
it  with  success  ;  and  most,  having  heard  of  its  value 
ever  since  boyhood,  have  always  intended  to  use  it 
on  occasion.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  on  board  a  ship  under- 
going all  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  a  gale  of  wiod  ; 
and,  unless  the  captain  has  had  previous  experience, 
he  is  not  likely  to  think  of  experimenting  when  there 
is  so  much  to  do  which  he  knows  to  be  necessary. 
Seamen,  also,  thoagh  given  to  the  telling  of  '  yarns,' 
are  slow  to  believe  them,  a  very  harsh  and  trying 
experience  making  this  class  most  incredulous  and 
conservative. 

The  life-saving  services  of  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  have  made  experiments  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strating the  usefulness  of  oil  in  quelling  the  surf. 
The  results,  however,  have  been  unsatisfactory  ;  yet 
this  investigation  led  them  incidentally  into  the  subject 
of  its  usefulness  off  shore  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
life-saving  service  in  1888,  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  examine  this  matter,  states  in  conclusion,  **The 
majority  of  the  printed  statements  herewith,  assum- 
ing them  to  be  authentic,  together  with  all  verbal 
statements  made  by  mariners  who  have  used  it,  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  that  in  deep  water  oil  has  a 
calming  effect  upon  a  rough  sea." 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Nineteenth  century 
for  April,  1882,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming  states 
that  ^Mt  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  endeavored 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  simple  precaution." 
'*  Though  the  casting  of  oil  on  troubled  waters  has 
been  so  persistently  regarded  merely  as  a  poetical 


figure  of  speech,  notes  of  its  actual  use  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  books  of  travel ; "  and,  again,  ''  It 
has  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  find 
the  practical  application  of  the  observations  made  by 
Pliny  eighteen  hundred  years  ago."  The  corre- 
spondent's confessed  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sea 
leads  him  very  properly  to  make  inquiries  in  regard 
to  its  '  prodigies  and  marvels ; '  but  his  sympathy 
should  restrain  him  from  decrying  any  attempt  to 
benefit  a  class  which,  on  the  whole,  gets  a  very 
small  share  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life. —  EId.] 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  at  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  hydrographic  office  :  — 

On  Nov.  28,  1885,  I  left  Boston  for  London,  deep 
with  general  cargo,  and  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  upper 
deck.  At  8.30  p  m.  of  Dec.  4  we  were  caught  in  a 
heavy  storm  at  W.  N.  W.,  bar.  29  20.  The  first  hour 
of  the  storm  no  canvass  could  stand  it.  In  lat.  44^ 
88  and  long.  48'  28'  W.,  ship  running  nnder  bare 
poles,  the  sea  was  then  so  high  and  dangerous.  I 
resolved  to  try  the  use  of  oil,  having  had  it  brought 
to  my  notice  by  information  on  your  chart.  I  got 
two  common  gunny-bags  and  a  good  wad  of  oakum 
wrung  out  in  paint- oil,  and  hung  over  each  quarter, 
just  dipping  in  the  water,  also  one  over  by  the  scup- 
pers in  the  midships.  At  10  p.m.  I  got  the  lower 
topsail  set.  and  continued  to  run  until  noon  next  day. 
By  the  racing  of  the  engines  my  engineer  reported  to 
me  that  he  could  not  run  much  longer,  as  the  packing 
of  the  (?1and  of  the  high-pressure  engine  was  all  worn 
out.  I  then  got  two  more  farther  forward  with  a 
hand  in  each  water-closet  forward,  dropping  oil 
through  ;  by  this  means  she  kept  steady  on  her  course, 
engines  stopped,  and  sailing  6  knots,  while  the 
engineer  did  his  work  comfortably.  I  landed  the 
whole  of  my  cattle  alive  at  Deptford,  and  never  broke 
any  of  the  cattle-pens. 

The  use  of  oil  I  strongly  recommend  in  an  emer- 
gency :  a  small  drip  is  of  no  use.  I  used  one  gallon 
per  hour,  and  had  the  watch  continually  going  round 
attending  one  bag  after  another. 

The  result  you  know,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  of  use  to 

shipmasters.  Kennsth  Doyle,  Master, 

Fuiness  line,  SS.  Stockholm  City, 
Boston,  Jan.  17. 

The  Taconic  controversy  in  a  nutshell. 

In  Science,  No.  153,  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  in 
writing  under  the  above  head,  presents  a  very  timely 
demurrer  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of 
Professor  Emmons  in  ignoring  the  name  '  Taconic,' 
and  substituting  '  Cambrian,'  and  several  other  des- 
ignations, for  pre-Potsdam  formations  other  than 
Archaean. 

In  referring  to  recent  studies  of  rocks  that  have 
been  claimed  as  part  of  the  Taconic  by  Emmons, 
Professor  Winchell  writes,  '^Some  of  the  opponents 
of  Emmons,  re-enforced  lately  by  active,  younger 
men,  revive  the  fossiliferous  character  of  some  of  the 
eastern  belts  as  new  matter,  adding  many  interesting 
and  valuable  details,  and  begin  again  to  fire  at  the 
old  fort  long  ago  abandoned  by  Emmons,  insisting 
that  Emmona  is  still  intrenched  there  (1872-85)." 

I  have  several  reasons  for  thinking  that  I  have 
been  understood  to  have  taken  a  stand  as  part  of 
the  re-enforcement,  because  of  my  having  recently 
published  a  paper  on  the  subject  mentioned,  and  en- 
titled '*  On  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  the  'Hudson 
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Hiver '   olatea   in   Orange  county.    N.Y,,    and   clae- 

la  this  pap«r  I  described  tbe  fiiidinfc  of  Trenton 
fosriU  iu  aUtra  th»t  EmmoiiB  had  always  onMdered 
to  be  of  Tacanic  age  ;  and  Professor  Matber'a  '  state- 
ment that  the  remafDa  of  '  Trstacea  '  were  found  at 
<%rtaia  localities  in  these  atat^B  appears  ti>  have  been 
overlooked  in  Emmnaa's  latest  disFuseion  of  the  sub- 
ject (hkewise  in  that  of  Dr.  Hunt  ').  Tn  calline 
attentirrn  to  tbe  natur«>  of  tb^ae  remains,  and  adding 
a  new  looality,  with  deaeriptiona  of  tbe  structure  of 
the  beds,  I  was  only  presenting  bare  statements  of 
fact*:  hut,  in  conaid^ration  of  tbe  Tacouic  theorji,  1 
employed  the  words  '  FoiBila  in  the  Hndaon  River 
aUlei,'  etc.,  rather  than  'Trenton  fossils  in  the 
Taconian  iirgillite.'  id  my  title. 

It  urn  be  readily  understood  hnw  iitnlated  patches 
of  Utica  slatei  could  extend  aloaK  the  Hudson  valley 
aa  far  south  as  noted  by  Booth;' but  my  observations, 
together  with  those  of  Dale."  show  the  occurrence  of 
Trentou  fossils  in   beds  at  several  widely  separated 

Eints  in  the  slate  belt  (I  have  discovered  other 
'alities  aitice  my  paper),  and  point  to  the  see  o(  the 
^real  mass  of  these  slates  as  post-Potsdam,  An 
examination  of  the  relations  at  Rock  Tavern  and  ac 
Sugar  Loaf  plainly  proves  that  the  fosi^iliferous  beds 
are  not  isolated  patches,  and  that  nrithor  are  they 
auperficial  layers  enclosed  in  synclinal  (olds,  nor 
broneht  to  tbeir  present  positions  by  faulting. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  slate  tbnt  for 
aome  time  the  writer  has  been  engaged  upon  a  very 
detailed  study  of  tbe  structure  of  tbeiie  slates,  and 
the  associated  limestones  and  other  formntioila. 
Many  paleontolOKicsl  and  straligraphical  discoveries 
have  been  made  which  will  solve  aome  of  the  prob- 
iema  of  their  atieH  and  relations.  A  portion  of  the 
results  of  this  work  will  be  ready  tor  publication 
early  in  the  next  summer. 

Nemon  H.  Dakton. 

Bn»klTn,  N.Y. 

The  temperature  of  the  moon. 

I  hope  that  Professor  Ferrel  Bad  I  have  no  real 
ground  of  dispute  :  I  may  at  least  think  to.  siuce  he 
does  not  deny  that  he  be^as  by  speaking  of  a  certain 
body  endowed  by  hypothesis  with  peculiar  properties  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  imply  invisibility.  Professor 
Ferrel,  as  I  now  understand  him,  explains  that  this 
tmplicatdon  is  non-essenlisl.  and  merely  an  analytical 
device  to  explain  what  would  take  place  on  a  certain 
sphere,  on  which  (by  bypothevis  still)  the  relative 
radiatini;  and  ab9ort>iog  powers  of  every  part  are 
not  merely  proportioDBl  for  any  given  ray.  but  to 
be  safely  treated  as  absolutely  and  without  restric- 
tion equal,  —  a  sphere  on  which,  instead  of  physical 
approzimations.  ive  have  absolute  truths,  which,  like 
the  axioms  of  Euclid,  can  be  safely  pushed  to  their 
eztremest  conaequences. 

This  sphere  it  is  my  complaint  that  Professor 
Ferrel  identiSes  with  the  moon,  though  it  also  seems 
f]  be  a  homoneneous  body,  not  a  world  of  irregular 
surface  and  structure  ;  a  body  freed  from  changes  of 
temperature,  and  which  (unless  inCnitely  conduct- 
ible)  would  appear  to  need,  not  to  alter  its  distance 
from  the  suu  or  rotate  on  its  axis,  — an  alisolutely 
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airless  body ;  and  so  on,  throiii<h  a  really  endleu  list  1 
of  limitations,  which  we  should  Hud.  on  scruliuy.  la- 
tent in  bis  premises.  Cnd'Tthmf  limitation*,  I  do  not 
dispute  any  of  his  conclusions  ;  nor,  when  I  say  that 
no  actual  body  in  nature  docs  exist  under  ihem, 
do  I  at  all  deny  his  right  to  consiiler  one  which  I 
by  hypothesis  shall  do  so,  nor  tbe  interest  of  such  | 
Bu  inquiry.  I  only  call  tbe  reader's  attention  I 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  rral  moon  exisi 
under  quite  other  ones.  While  I  do  not  tor  a 
moment  admit  that  the  temperatnre  of  the  real 
nioou  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  heat  which 
it  rejects  by  rrflection,  I  can  readily  agree  that 
it  might  be  quit*  imniaterial  to  the  temperature 
of  this  hypothetical  moon.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  treat  such  an  hypothesis  aa  idle  :  I  acknowledge 
its  interest,  and,  I  may  odd.  its  utility,  if  employed 
under  clearly  recognized  limitations. 

I  recognize  with  respect  the  accuracy  of  the  logical 
process  always  at  Professor  Ferret's  command  ;  but, 
I  repeat,  the  more  accurate  it  i<i,  the  more  certain  it 
is  to  deduce  only  such  conclusions  as  are  implicitly   I 
contained  in  its  pre  mites. 

Though  he  himself  refers  in  part  to  these  limita- 
tions at  the  outset,  the  general  reader  may  certainly  j 
require  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  not  embraced  j 
in  Professor  Ferrel's  conclusions,  which  may  wall  be  I 
deduced  from  commonly  made  assumptions,  by  cor-  I 
rect  reasoning,  as  to  a  hypothetical  monn,  and  yet' 
not  apply  without  limitation  to  the  real  one  which  J 
we  see  waxlnji  and  waniug  in  the  sky.  This  is  aU  I  1 
hove  to  say,  and  I  leave  to  Professor  Ferrel  the  last  I 
word  iu  this  friendly  controversy  if  he  chooses  to  ] 
add  it.  S,  P.  Lanulet. 

AIleRbeo;  obserratorr.  Jan.  IS. 

Demand  for  good  maps. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  ] 
to  criticise  our  maps  and  the  map-makers'  methods. 
Bud  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  succeed  in  so  stir- 
ring up  the  publishers  that  tbey  wiU  feel  compelled  to 
abandon  the  habit  of  servilely  copying  ancient,  and 
ofttimes  obsolete  examples.  I  have  been  seriously 
inconvenienced  at  times,  particularly  when  giving 
instruction  in  geography,  by  the  outrageous  careless- 
nesB,  not  to  say  gross  ignorance,  displayed  by  our 
leading  cartographical  inatitutions, 

I  heartily  concur  in  what  Mr.  C.  H.  Leete  says  con- 
cerning the  Clerman  maps.  We  are  far  indeed  from 
their  standard.  Why  is  it !  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  cheap  German  school-atlaa,  to  which 
Mr.  Leete  refers,  ia  much  more  reliable,  and  more  I 
nearly  up  to  date,  even  in  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  than  the  most  expensive  ' 
of  our  homo  productions. 

Some  years  ago  the  travelling  agent  of  one  of  our 
leading  map- publishing  houses  called  upon  me,  and 
insisted  upon  showing  me  their  latest  atlas,  revised 
and  curreut«d  to  date.  I  gate  him  every  opportunity 
to  exploit)  the  superior  excellence  of  bis  wares,  and. 
after  he  had  had  bis  say  for  over  half  an  hour,  I  showed 
him  that  most  of  his  maps  were  exact  copiea  of  those 
published  from  five  to  twenty-Sve  years  previously. 
the  only  apparent  change  being  in  the  shades  and 
elaboration  of  colore.  Why,  actnally,  though  this 
was  scarcely  five  years  ago,  the  map  of  New  York 
city  showed  the  '  Crystal  Palace"  I  Even  where  de- 
tails appeared  to  &II  in  former  blanks,  more  than 
one-third   were   mere   guesses,   and  about  as  good 
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gueracB  08  the  '  Golden  Cit)','  Color&do,  to  which  you 
coiled  attention  some  time  a^. 

J.  Kiso  OooDBica. 

..  WUbiDKtOD.  JftD.  IS. 


Cliff-picture  in  Colorado. 

The  BCfrompanyinK  print  is  from  a  photograph  of  B 
remarkable  formation  which  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  mention.  The  oriHinal  photoRniphic  print  woe 
sent  to  the  military  academy,  about  twelve  years 
sa;o.  by  Cap!,  (then  Lieut.)  George  S.  Andergon.  sixth 
U.  S.  cavalry.  I  have  lately  obtained  from  Captain 
Aniienon  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
object.  Hia  statement  is  from  memory,  after  the 
lopse  of  a  dozen  years  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  is  any  material  error  in  it,  aa  he  went  to  con- 
riderable  trouble  to  secure  the  photograph.  The 
natural  picture  is  on  the  face  of  the  sandBtone  cliff 
forming  the  west  hluS  of  the  Purgatoire  River, 
Colorado,  twenty  milei  from  its  mouth,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Fort  Lyons.  The  total  height  of  the 
cliff  at  the  point  is  about  seventy  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  picture  ia  about  tbirty-Sve  feet 
above  the  stream,  with  twenty-five  feet  of  vertical 
cHft  above  it.  Tho  talus  of  the  cliff  extends  up  ahont 
thirty  feet,  so  that  there  are  about  five  feet  of  vertical 
wall  between  Uie  picture  and  the  loose  rock  below. 


The  extreme  length  of  the  picture  U  at  least  seven 
feet.  The  cliff  is  composed  of  brownish-red  sand- 
stone :  the  picture  at  the  surface  is  of  a  mnch  darker 
color,  which  color  gradually  passes  into  the  uniform 
color  of  the  rock,  at  a  distance  of  2}'  or  3'  from  sur- 
face, as  shown  by  detachable  fragments.  Copies  of 
the  photograph  were  sent,  at  the  time  it  was  taken, 
to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  ProUreor  Dana,  and  to 
Darwin.  Professor  Henry  asked,  "Can  it  be  any 
thing  else  than  a  work  of  ladianart!''  Professor 
Dana  thought  the  color  due  to  iron  stains,  and  the 
outline  accidental.     Darwin  hesitated  to  express  an 

aiinion,  but  dissented  from  Professor  Dana.  Colonel 
endrick,  formerly  professor  at  the  military  acad- 
emy, expressed  the  same  opiuion  as  did  Professor 
Dana. 

The  figure  is  remarkably  distinct  and  well  defined 
for  the  result  of  accident :  but,  if  Professor  Henry's 
idea  be  rejected,  there  seems  no  other  explanation. 
S.  E  Tillman. 

West  PolDt,  N.V. 


The  Ettgliah  ■parrow. 

A  European  ornithological  journal  recently  con- 
tained the  foLowing  testimony  in  regard  to  the  ap^r- 
row  (Pyrgita  domestiea).  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schleh, 
professor  of  agricnlture  at  the  College  of  agricnltore, 
Herford,  Germany.  Dr.  Schleh  has  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  matter,  and  believes  the 
sparrow  a  pest  on  the  continent,  volominons  evidence 
of  wliich  he  is  sdid  to  have  brought  forward  in  hia 
■mall  treatise  entitled  'Der  nutie  und  schaden  dea 
Sperlings  (P,  domesticns)  im  haushalte  der  natur.' 

By  examining  the  crops  of  a  great  number  of 
nestling  sparrows  sent  to  him  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  he  found  that  young  sparrows,  while 
in  the  nest  and  for  a  week  after  having  left  it,  sub- 
sist entirely  on  insects,  grubs,  etc.  Two  weeks  after 
leaving  the  neat,  their  food  still  consists  of  4S  per 
cent  of  aoimal  food  ;  a  week  later  of  31  per  cent,  and 
after  that  age  of  only  19  per  cent,  of  animal  in- 
gredients. But  as  soon  as  they  l>ecome  independent 
of  their  parents,  they  preferteeds.  and  subsist  almo«t 
entirely  on  grain,  fruit,  and  the  buds  of  trees.  Dr. 
SchUh,  however,  mentions  some  interesting  in- 
stances regarding  some  specimens  which  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  taste  for  the  seeds  of  weeds  which 
often  become  a  great  plague  to  the  agriculturist.  In 
one  crop  he  found  the  considerable  number  of  SSI 
whole  seeds  of  Stellaria  media  (Vilt.),  in  another  48 
seeds  of  Atriplex  patulum  (L.),  in  a  third  66  soeds  of 
Sataria  verticillata.  Some  individuals  also  have  a 
special  liking  for  certain  insects.  Thna  he  found  in 
one  crop  SO  specimens  of  Haltica  affinis  (Gyll.) :  four 
other  sparrows  had  eaten  almost  nothing  else  but  a 
certain  kind  of  beetle,  Anisoplia  fructicola  (F.). 

Ebnebt  Inobbsoll. 

Equalitf  in  ability  of  the  young  of  the  human 

The  review  of  ft  rtcent  work  on  geometry,  in 
Science,  Jan.  I,  is  very  justly  criticised  by  W.  B.  in 
the  number  for  Jan.  8. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  that  anceators 
have  much  to  do  with  natural  endowmenta  :  en- 
vironment has  much,  and  pre-natal  infiuenees 
probably  most  of  all,  in  determining  mental  qualitiea. 
Phyaical  traits  are  to  some  extent  traceable  to  an- 
cestry ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  race,  and  of  oar 
country  in  particnlai,  is  a  refutation  of  the  mneh 
studied    hereditary   genius,   or    transmitted   mental 

Even  the  writer's  comparison  is  unfortanate. 
Nothing  seems  more  like  chance  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  race-horse.  When  the  truth  is  known  of 
our  most  celebrated  mile -in -two -fourteen  trotten, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  been  picked  up  here  and 
there  from  the  peddler's  cart  or  from  the  farm. 
Their  qualities  accidentally  discovered,  and  fictitious 
pedigrees  made  up  for  them,  they  have  never  left  a 
racing  progeny  behind  them. 

I  fully  agree  with  N.  E.  in  saying.  "  Better  aMume 
that  the  young  are  born  equal  in  ability,  and  in  ti 


.  give  them  an  equal  chance  to  de- 
>  mechanics,  store-keepers,  artists,  farmeta, 
or  lawyers  ;  "  but  by  all  means  give  them  a  chance  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  intellect  as  soon  aa  they  are 
old  enough  to  differentiate  it,  as.  for  instance,  in  their 
college  courses.  P.  J.  Fabhbwobth. 

Clinton,  lo.,  Jan.  U. 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  THEOSOPHISTS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  last  number  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  psychical  research '  is 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  famous  Theosophical 
society. 

For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  followed  the  history  of  this  society,  a 
brief  explanation  will  be  necessary.  The  Theo- 
sophical society  was  formed  in  New  York  in  1875, 
by  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky.  for.  it 
was  asserted,  philanthropic  and  literary  pturposes. 
Three  years  afterwards  its  seat  of  operations  was 
removed  to  India,  and  among  the  better  class 
of  natives  it  seems  to  have  gained  not  a  few 
followers. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  this  committee  of 
investigation  —  which  included  Prof.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Edmund 
Gumey  —  claims  the  existence  in  Thibet  of  a 
brotherhood  whose  members  have  acquired  a 
power  over  nature  which  enables  them  to  perform 
wonders  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 
Madame  Blavatsky  asserts  herself  a  chela,  or 
disciple  of  this  brotherhood,  the  members  of  which 
are  spoken  of  as  mahatmas.  who  are  said  to  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Theosophical  society, 
and  to  have  performed  many  marvels  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to  cause 
apparitions  of  themselves  in  places  where  their 
bodies  are  not.  to  communicate  intelligently  with 
those  whom  they  thus  visit,  and  to  perceive  what  is 
going  on  where  their  phantasm  appears.  This  phan- 
tasmal apiiearance  the  theosophists  denominate 
the  *  astral  form.'  The  theosophists  also  brought 
forward  evidence  in  support  of  another  class  of 
phenomena,  including  the  transportation,  even 
through  solid  matter,  of  ponderable  objects,  in- 
cluding letters,  and  of  what  the  theosophists  regard 
as  their  duplication,  together  with  what  in  called 
*  precipitation  *  of  handwriting  and  drawings  on 
previously  blank  paper. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  great  improbability  of  the  production  of 
the  allied  phenomena,  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
trusted  observer  to  India,  who  should  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  persons  involved,  and 
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of  places  in  which  these  remarkable  occurrences 
took  place.  Therefore,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  R.  Hodgson.  B.A..  of  St.  John's 
college.  Cambridge,  proceeded  to  India  in  Decem- 
ber. 1884.  and  carried  on  his  investigations  for 
three  months. 

On  hearing  Mr.  Hodgson's  report,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  care- 
fully weighing  all  the  evidence  before  them,  the 
committee  unanimously  reports :  — 

**  1.  She  [Madame  Blavatsky]  has  been  engaged 
in  a  long-continued  combination  with  other  per- 
sons to  produce  by  ordinary  means  a  series  of  ap- 
parent marvels  for  the  support  of  the  theosopliic 
movement. 

**2.  That,  in  particular,  the  shrine  at  Adyar, 
through  which  letters  purporting  to  come  from 
mahatmas  were  received,  was  elaborately  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  secret  insertion  of  letters  and 
other  objects  through  a  sliding  panel  at  the  back, 
and  regidarly  used  for  the  purpose  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  or  her  agents. 

**3.  That  there  is  consequently  a  very  strong 
general  presumption  that  all  the  marvellous  nar- 
ratives put  forward  as  evidence  of  the  existence 
and  occult  power  of  the  mahatmas  are  to  be  ex- 
plained as  due  either  (a)  to  deliberate  deception 
carried  out  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Blavatsky.  or  (&)  to  spontaneous  illusion,  or  hallu- 
cination, or  unconscious  misrepresentation  or  in- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  witnesses.'* 

And.  as  the  committee  regards  it  as  a  waste 
of  time  to  fiulher  prolong  the  investigation, 
many  sober-minded  readers  will  regard  it  as 
a  foolish  waste,  that  so  much  time  has  been 
already  spent  in  the  matter.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  this  society  was  gaining  ground 
and  support,  and  was  imposing  on  thousands 
of  impressionable  and  credulous  people.  To  them 
it  is  a  real  act  of  benevolence  that  this  bubble 
has  been  pricked  once  and  for  aU,  and  in  a 
scientific  way.  As  to  Madame  Blavatsky.  a  mere 
reading  of  the  pages  of  evidence  compels  an  agree- 
ment with  the  committee,  who  say.  in  conclusion, 
**We  regard  her  neither  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
hidden  seers  nor  as  a  mere  vulgar  adventuress : 
we  think  she  has  achieved  a  title  to  permanent 
remembrance  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, ingenious,  and  interesting  impostors  in 
history." 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  this  committee,  of 
which  the  preceding  is -a  summary,  this  volume  of 
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the  ProoeediDgs  contams  an  interesting  essay  on 
'Some  higher  aspects  of  mesmerism/  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Edmund  Gumey,  who  treat 
of  the  existence,  limits,  and  varieties  of  mesmer- 
ism as  a  therapeutical  agency  ;  and  a  further 
report  on  *  Thought-transferrence,"  with  numerous 
statistics  and  diagrams,  by  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J. P. 
While  many  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  experiments  are 
novel,  and  as  a  rule  more  difiBcult  than  usual,  yet 
they  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
with  which  those  who  have  followed  the  progress 
of  the  societies  for  psychical  research,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  are  already  familiar. 

Nicholas  Mubray  Butler. 


GIANTS  AND   DWARFS. 

The  above  title  is  prefixed  to  a  series  of  ariicles ' 
recently  published,  but  is,  however,  somewhat 
misleading.  What  is  attempted  is,  not  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  ab- 
normal deviations  in  height  in  the  human  species, 
but  a  presentation  of  the  differences  resulting  from 
the  absolute  size  of  an  animal,  —  a  sort  of  *  animal 
mechanics,'  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  to 
become  an  important  chapter  of  morphological 
science.  The  speculations  presented  are  not  with- 
out some  value  and  considerable  ingenuity  :  but 
they  are  characterized  by  a  passion  for  reducing 
every  thing  to  mechanical  terms  in  a  way  which 
does  not  fit  biological  facts ;  by  a  peculiar  anthro- 
pomorphic point  of  view,  which  gauges  the  actions 
of  anitnitlR  as  though  the  animals  were  men  ;  and 
by  an  avoidance  of  evolutionary  principles,  which 
one  would  think  would  be  especially  important  in 
this  connection.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  altogether 
without  interest  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  author's 
methods  and  his  conclusions. 

If  a  body  is  ten  times  smaller  in  one  dimen- 
sion, say  in  height,  than  another,  and  is  to 
retain  the  same  shape  as  the  first,  all  linear  di- 
mensions will  be  reduced  to  I-IO,  all  surface  dimen- 
sions to  l-lOO,  and  all  solid  dimensions  to  1-1000,  of 
their  size  in  the  original  Ixxiy.  For  brevity's  sake, 
we  will  call  an  animal  of  average  siz<»  a  nicHo- 
animal  (Me) ;  an  animal  I -10  as  large  will  Ik?  a 
micro-animal  (3/t)  ;  one  10  times  as  large,  a 
macro-animal  (Ma),  Keeping  these  statonientH 
in  mind,  we  will  review  the  differences  which 
would  be  caused  in  the  several  vital  systeniH  by 
a  reduction  of  an  animal  to  1-10  its  size. 

Beginning  with  the  skeleton.  Wc^  will  nu»aHurc^ 
the  strength  of  a  bone  by  the  nmltii)lo  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal  necessary  to  cruHh  it.  Now, 
as  the  strength  of  a  beam  (the  Ixmv)  varii'H  (1)  iw 
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the  square  of  the  thickness,  (2)  directly  as  the 
breadlJi,  (3)  inversely  with  the  length,  if  the 
bone  is  reduced  1-10  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, it  can  carry  1-100  of  its  former  weight,  while 
it  has  been  reduced  1-1000  in  volume;  i.e.,  it  is 
relatively  10  times  stronger  than  the  large  bone. 
If  the  tooth  of  a  meso-dog  can  just  bear  the  dog's 
weight,  then  the  tooth  of  a  micro-dog  can  carry 
10  micro-dogs ;  or,  if  it  is  to  carry  its  own  weight, 
it  can  become  1-5  smaller  in  cross-section.  The 
smaller  an  animal,  the  more  tender,  weak,  and 
soft  may  its  skeleton  be  to  satisfy  its  needs.  This 
principle  accounts  for  the  presence  of  teeth  in 
micro-animals  of  such  a  shape  as  would  be  use- 
less in  meso-animals. 

Next  the  muscles.  If  1,000  micro-animals  were 
to  jump  against  one  meso-animal,  each  Mi  would 
jump  as  high  as  the  Me;  for  relatively  equal 
muscles,  with  a  single  contraction,  do  relatively 
equal  work.  But  altogether  they  will  do  abso- 
lutely as  much  work  as  the  Me.  The  jump  wUl 
depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  muscular  system  avail- 
able for  jumping-pur poses  to  the  whole  body.  A 
thousand  small  muscles  will  lift  10  times  as  much 
as  one  muscle  1,000  times  its  weight.  Moreover, 
the  small  muscles  would  contract  quicker  than 
the  large  one.  If  one  meso-man  can  throw  stones 
the  size  of  his  fist  for  a  distance  of  50  of  his  own 
steps  in  1  second,  then  a  micro-man  could  throw 
stones  the  size  of  his  fist  for  a  distance  of  500  of 
his  own  steps  in  1-10  of  a  second.  A  micro-girl 
would  knit  a  stocking  of  an  equal  number  of 
meshes  in  1-10  the  time  required  by  a  meso-girl. 

Again,   take  walking.      The  vibration  of  the 

leg  of  the  micro-man  wUl  take  about  ^  |- =|     of 

the  vibration-time  of  the  leg  of  the  meso-man.  The 
small  man  will  walk  very  rapidly ;  but,  as  fatigue 
depends  on  the  number  of  contractions,  he  wiU 
tire  easily,  will  be  out  of  breath  soon,  and  will  have 
covered  very  little  distance.  If  we  reduced  our 
man  by  1-100,  the  walking  would  be  so  rapid  as  to 
give  forth  a  low  tone ;  and  if  to  1-1000,  the  vilnra- 
tion  of  his  legs  would  give  a  shrill  note.  Hand- 
shaking would  take  the  form  of  a  gentle  chirp. 
The  niicnvniaii  is  evidently  at  a  great  disad- 
vantiige  in  walking  :  this  can  only  be  remedied 
by  giving  him  different  locomotive  organs  and 
a  different  mode  of  locomotion.  If  we  give 
him  very  long  extra  legs  on  each  side,  and 
put  his  iKHly  between  them,  he  will  be  able  to 
ovtT<!()nM»  tlu^  inertia  of  his  body  much  more 
rcMullly  ;  he  will  Ik?  able  to  resist  smaU  shocks 
without  shifting  to  a  great  extent  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  he  will  acquire  a  hoppmg  gait, 
whi<h  \H  much  lK»tter  suited  to  smaU  animals. 
In  Hhort,  he  will  approxunate  the  arthropod,  in 
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particular  the  insect  type.  This  proposition  that 
the  arthropod  form  is  best  adapted  for  small 
animals,  and  the  mammalian  form  for  large 
ones,  is  one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  through- 
out. 

Amongst  other  differences  are  the  follo\;iTng : 
The  nervous  impulses  would  be  conducted  to  the 
centre  in  1-10  the  time,  and  his  reflex  movements 
and  reactions  would  be  quicker.  A  water-rat  can 
see  the  blaze  of  a  gun  and  dip  under  the  water 
before  the  shot  has  time  to  reach  it.  With  regard 
to  warmth,  it  is  shown  that  the  body  surface  of 
a  small  animal  gives  off  more  heat  proportionately 
than  that  of  a  large  one  :  hence  smaU  birds  have 
a  thick  covering,  or,  again,  the  smaU  animals 
become  cold-blooded. 

But  we  will  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  called  a  micro-psychology.  Some 
rather  curious  conclusions  are  drawn  with  regard 
to  the  sense  of  sight.  While  the  same  amount  of 
light  will  affect  the  retina  of  the  meso-  and  the 
micro-man,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  ( upon  which  de- 
pends the  inference  of  distance),  the  micro-man 
will  judge  things  to  be  smaller  and  nearer  than 
the  meso-man.  His  horizon  would  be  much 
more  limited,  and  in  seeking  an  object  he 
would  be  less  apt  to  find  it. 

As  to  hearing.  As  micro-animals  live  in  a  condi- 
tion where  a  constant  noise  is  present,  they  acquire 
special  organs  for  making  loud  noises,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  legs  of  some  insects ;  while,  of  coiu-se, 
their  hearing  is  less  available  to  them  than  in  the 
case  of  larger  animals. 

The  general  principle  with  regard  to  the  nervous 
system  is  this :  as  the  amount  of  nervous  matter 
necessary  to  the  needs  of  a  small  animal  is  pro- 
portionately much  smaller  than  in  a  lai^ger  animal, 
such  nervous  matter  becomes  available  for  other 
purposes,  and  thus  very  fine  sensibility  to  small 
physical  variations,  and  the  development  of  i^ecul- 
iar  sense-organs,  become  possible.  Eyes  and  ears 
are  multiplied,  touch-organs  of  various  kinds  be- 
come numerous,  and  there  is  more  room  for 
variabUity  than  in  higher  animals. 

This  theory  makes  it  probable  that  small  animals 
are  endowed  with  a  sensibility  for  fine  discrimina- 
tions of  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  moist- 
ure, and  so  forth,  which  is  unknown  to  us ;  and 
thus  we  account  for  the  observation  that  animals 
take  cognizance  of  the  approach  of  a  storm  before 
man  does. 

With  regard  to  psychic  life,  the  following  state- 
ments will  be  of  importance :  the  micro-animal 
procures  its  food  for  a  given  ))eriod  with  less 
trouble  than  a  meso-animal,  it  builds  its  house  in 
a  much  shorter  time,  it  foresees  natural  changes 


much  better,  and  its  movements  are  quicker. 
The  result  will  be  far-reaching  forethought  by 
means  of  house-buUding  and  harvesting  instincts. 
Any  act  desirable  for  the  moment,  the  meso- 
animal  will  be  apt  to  neglect  on  accoimt  of  the 
bother  of  doing  it.  A  man  sees  a  spot  on  his 
writing-desk  for  years,  and  never  cleans  it  up  ;  he 
decides  to  learn  by  heart  a  table  of  constants  which 
has  to  be  looked  up  with  trouble  each  time,  but 
never  does  it.  This  dread  of  labor  causes  most 
kinds  of  neglect.  But  with  the  micro-animal  the  act 
foUows  the  word;  there  is  no  trouble,  and  thus 
much  annoyance  and  danger  to  health  are  avoided. 
In  the  case  of  approaching  danger,  say  of  a  storm, 
a  meso-  and  a  micro-animal  will  act  very  differ- 
ently. The  meso-animal  recognizes  the  danger 
only  when  it  is  near,  is  flurried  and  frightened, 
has  no  time  to  build  a  shelter,  and  must  seek  a 
chance  one.  The  micro-animal  knows  that  the 
danger  is  not  very  near,  that  he  has  ample  time  to 
build  a  shelter,  and  need  not  trust  to  chance.  And 
thus  we  see  why  many  of  the  smaller  animals 
prefer  to  build  a  new  nest,  to  protecting  or 
finding  an  old  one,  it  is  so  readily  done.  By 
arguments  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  repro- 
duce, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  train  of 
thought  of  this  micro-animal  is  related  to  that  of 
the  meso-animal  somewhat  as  a  minuet  to  an 
opera  of  Wagner^s,  or  a  frieze  pattern  to  a  painting 
by  Kaulbach;  also  that  his  conceptions  would 
tend  to  be  mathematical  and  regular.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  in  psychic  life  the 
meso-man  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
micro-man. 

This  very  partial  account  of  these  speculations 
will,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  their  general  ten- 
dency. They  certainly  belong  to  a  class  of  think- 
ing which  is  rather  foreign  to  recent  thought,  but 
bring  with  them  a  suggestiveness  which  makes 
the  problem  discussed  a  very  interesting  one.  The 
most  serious  objection  is  that  very  little  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  theory  fits  the  facts 
(which  might  easily  have  been  done),  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  select  facts  that  seem  to  fit  the 
theory.  As  particularly  worthy  of  consideration, 
may  be  not^  the  argument  tliat  when  propor- 
tionately less  of  a  certain  tissue  is  needed  for 
actual  sustenance  of  the  animal,  more  of  it  be- 
comes disposable,  and  is  subject  to  variation.  It 
would  seem  possible  that  some  valuable  facts 
might  be  attained  by  a  careful  experimental  study 
of  the  problems  suggested  by  tliese  theoretical  con- 
siderations ;  and  while  they  will  not  be  sufficient, 
as  they  have  been  to  our  author,  to  rear  upon 
them  a  whole  physiology,  a  whole  zoology,  and  a 
whole  psychology,  they  will  do  a  unique  service 
to  science. 
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THE  RACES  OF  BRITAIN, 

It  is  the  praiseworthy  custom  of  the  Welsh 
national  Eisteddfod  to  offer  prizes  for  essays 
upon  some  topic  relating  to  the  ancient  national 
life.  This  has  produced  excellent  results  in  many 
directions,  especially  in  the  encouragement  thus 
bestowed  upon  ethnological  studies.  Among  the 
substantial  fruits  of  such  competitions  are  to  be 
reckoned  an  able  study  by  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike  on 
*  The  English  and  their  origin/  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholas's  valuable  treatise  upon  *  The  pedigree  of 
the  English  people/  which  in  1878  had  reached  its 
fifth  edition.  To  neither  of  these  learned  works, 
however,  was  the  great  prize  awarded.  It  was 
bestowed  upon  an  essay  presented  by  Dr.  Beddoe, 
the  late  president  of  the  Anthropological  society 
of  London,  which  has  just  been  published,  in 
an  expanded  form,  in  the  volmne  now  before 
us. 

Differing  from  previous  works,  like  those  just 
alluded  to,  and  Professor  Rhys's  *  Celtic  Britain,' 
which  are  principally  baaed  upon  historical  and 
linguistic  investigations,  this  is  made  up,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  tables,  maps,  and  plates  compiled  from 
the  author's  personal  observations  on  color  and 
stature,  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 

Dr.  Beddoe's  system  is  founded  essentially  upon 
the  belief  that  permanence  of  color  of  the  hair 
and  eyes  is  most  indicative  of  racial  differences. 
The  opposite  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Qalen  and  of  Celsus  down  to 
quite  a  recent  date,  that  the  color  of  the  liair  de- 
pends simply  upon  temperature  and  latitude.  Our 
author's  method  separates  eyes  into  three  sorts,  — 
light,  intermediate  or  neutral,  and  dark.  This  dis- 
tinction is  founded  as  much  upon  shade  as  color. 
They  are  further  subdivided  into  five  classes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  color  of  the  associated  hair; 
viz.,  red,  fair,  brown,  dark,  and  black.  Thus  is  de- 
rived, as  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  colors  of 
two  peoples  or  localities,  the  '  index  of  nigrescence,' 
by  *^  taking  100  of  each,  and  subtracting  the  number 
of  the  red-  and  the  fair-haired  persons  from  that 
of  the  dark-haired,  together  with  twice  the  black- 
haired."  This  gives  a  number  which  compendi- 
ously represents  this  tendency.  The  black  is 
doubled  in  order  **  to  give  its  proper  value  to  the 
greater  tendency  to  melanosity  shown  thereby ; 
while  brown  (chestnut)  is  regarded  as  neutral." 
This  method  Dr.  Beddoe  believes  to  be  preferable 
to  that  of  Virchow,  which  notes  only  the  per- 
centages of  the  pure  blond  type  (blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair)  and  of  the  pm-e  brunette  type  (brown  eyes  and 
dark  hair),  and  pays  but  little  attention  to  other 
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combinations,  which  are  regarde<l  as  results  of 
crossing. 

As  a  striking  example  of  the  great  value  of  the 
color  of  the  hair  as  a  test  of  race,  he  instances  one 
of  the  most  distinct  anthropological  frontiers  of 
Europe,—  a  real  ethnic  division  along  the  line  that 
separates  the  Flemish  tongue,  which  represents 
a  German  stock,  on  the  north,  and  the  Walloon, 
descending  from  an  ancient  Belgic  race,  on  the 
south.  The  difference  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
two  peoples  is  very  marked  ;  but  such  tests  as  head- 
measurements  and  stature  fail,  while  that  of  the 
color  of  the  hair  everywhere  holds  good.  So,  too, 
as  proving  that  the  color  of  the  hair  does  not  de- 
pend upon  latitude  and  temperature,  be  brings 
forward  the  example  of  the  occurrence  among  the 
dark-haired  Italian  race  of  two  centres  of  com- 
parative fairness,  —  one  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  other  in  tlie  region  lying 
between  Terracina  and  Naples. 

But  Dr.  Beddoe  had  by  no  means  confined  his 
attention  to  observations  upon  the  hair  and  the 
eyes.  In  the  absence  of  **  sufficient  osseous  ma- 
terial in  the  museums  for  determining  the  form 
and  size  of  the  skull,"  he  has  measured  a  con- 
siderable nimfiber  of  living  British  heads.  He 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  a  series  of  head-measurements  in  Kerry, 
without  running  the  risk  of  fatiguing  or  irritating 
the  subjects.  The  people  there  have  large  heads, 
but  are  of  low  intelligence,  with  a  great  deal  of 
cunning  and  suspicion.  The  travelling  party  con- 
sisted of  fom*,  and,  *'  whenever  a  likely  little  squad 
of  natives  was  encoimtered,  the  two  archeologists 
got  up  a  dispute  about  the  relative  size  and  shape 
of  their  own  heads,  which  I  was  called  in  to  settle 
with  the  calipers.  The  unsuspecting  Irishmen  usu- 
aUy  entered  keenly  into  the  debate,  and,  before  the 
little  drama  had  been  finished,  were  equally  betting 
on  the  sizes  of  their  own  heads,  and  begging  to 
have  their  wagers  determined  in  the  same  manner." 
So  far  as  concerns  the  survival  of  the  prehistoric 
races  in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Beddoe  accepts  the  proba- 
bility of  Boyd  Dawkins's  theory  that  the  paleolithic 
people  were  the  ancestors,  or  at  least  the  near  rela- 
tions, of  certain  still  existing  Mongoloid  races,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Eskimo.  In  this  opinion,  however, 
he  is  opposed  by  the  eminent  Hunterian  lecturer, 
Professor  Flower,  who,  in  his  president's  address, 
delivered  last  January  before  the  Anthropological 
institute  of  Great  Britain,  argued  that  tiie  Eski- 
mo are  probably  of  comparatively  late  origin,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  such  an  intensely 
specialized  race.  But  our  author  thinks  he  has 
sufficient  ground  for  assuming  the  existenoe  of 
traces  of  some  Mongoloid  race  in  the  modem  popa* 
lation  of  Wales  and  the  west  of  lii«^g>»*Mt,    Be  in- 
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stances  in  particular  the  examples  he  has  noted  of 
the  oblique  or  Chinese  eye,  and  of  prognathism,  or 
prominence  of  the  jaws.  The  latter  peculiarity, 
by  itself,  would  not  be  of  much  value  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  similarity  in  other  respects  that 
exists  among  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  mani- 
fested. But  prognathism  by  no  means  implies  a 
low  type  of  humanity,  and  it  is  remarked  by  our 
author  that  eloquence,  or  at  least  readiness  of 
speech,  seems  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  it. 

For  the  neolithic  period,  while  accepting  in  a 
broad  way  Thumam's  formula,  *  Long  barrows, 
long  heads;  round  barrows,  round  heads,'  Dr. 
Beddoe  cannot  allow  that  this  represents  accu- 
rately the  character  of  the  entire  population.  He 
believes  that  the  distinctive  practice  of  dolmen- 
building  was  established  in  Britain  by  a  pure  long- 
headed race,  while  the  broad- headed  people  were 
the  introducers  of  bronze.  **  Whencesoever  they 
came,  the  men  of  the  British  bronze  race  were 
richly  endowed  physically.  They  were,  as  a  rule, 
tall  and  stalwart ;  their  brains  were  large,  and 
their  features,  if  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse, 
must  have  been  manly  and  commanding.''  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  type,  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  brows,  and  the  transverse  furrow  on 
the  forehead  above,  are  shared  by  the  Australian 
and  other  savage  races.  But  it  is  well  established 
that  such  points  of  likeness  as  these  to  the  anthro- 
poid apes  are  distributed  variously  among  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  and  that  no  one  of 
them,  taken  by  itself,  implies  intellectual  or  moral 
inferiority.  "Certainly,"  says  Dr.  Beddoe,  "the 
British  bronze  tjrpe  is  found  frequently — I  should 
say  with  disproportionate  frequency  —  among 
our  best  as  weU  as  our  ablest  and  strongest  men." 

But  at  the  bronze  period  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  type. 
Their  skulls  present  a  shape  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  long  barrows,  and  those  of  the  round 
barrows,  —  a  form  for  which  Wilson  has  proposed 
the  name  of  'pear-shaped,'  and  our  author  the 
one,  not  very  satisfactory  to  himself,  of  *  coffin- 
shaped.'  This  type  may  be  the  result  of  a  partial 
fusion  of  the  two  races,  or  it  may  have  been  im- 
ported, already  made,  by  the  very  numerous 
invaders  from  Belgic  Gaul.  It  has  usually  been 
styled  the  Keltic  type,  but  Broca  thinks  that  the 
name  of  Kelt  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  race 
that  predominated  in  old  Keltic  Graul,  from 
Bretagne  to  Savoy.  Their  short,  thick-set  figures, 
and  large,  broad  heads,  are  very  different  from  the 
ancient  British  type,  whose  general  distribution 
throogfaoiat  the  three  kingdoms  tells  strongly 
against  its  being  a  late  importation. 

Siidi  was  the  population  of  Britain  at  the  time 
of  tiie  BoouBi  conquest,  composed  of  several  strata. 


unequally  distributed,  of  a  Keltic-speaking  race, 
some  Bryothonic,  others  Gaelic,  in  dialect.  This 
ancient  British  race  belonged  to  the  tall,  blond 
stock  of  norihem  Europe,  rather  than  to  Broca's 
Keltic  race ;  and  they  probably  greatly  resembled 
in  appearance  the  provincials  carved  upon  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  Roman  prefect  Jovinus,  — 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  at  Reims,  —  who  are  conspicuously  different 
in  features  from  the  modem  Germans.  This  race 
was  superposed  upon  a  foundation  principally 
made  up  of  the  dolichocephalic  dark  race  of 
southern  Europe,  the  so-called  Iberian,  which  is 
still  strongly  represented  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland  ;  but  no  Germans,  to  be  recognized 
as  such  by  speech  as  well  as  person,  had  probably 
as  yet  entered  Britain. 

The  Roman  conquest,  however,  had  no  material 
effect  in  changing  the  character  of  the  population. 
Far  different  was  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sions that  followed  upon  its  abandonment  by  the 
Romans.  The  most  important  chapter  in  the 
volume  is  naturally  devoted  to  a  careful  review  of 
the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent invading  tribes,  and  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  evidence  of  all  kinds  that  might  tend  to  shed 
light  upon  the  process  of  '  the  making  of  Eng- 
land,' —  ethnological  and  linguistic,  as  well  as  that 
derived  from  laws  and  social  institutions.  We 
have  space  to  touch,  and  that  only  in  the  briefest 
manner,  upon  one  or  two  of  the  points  discussed. 

Our  author's  researches  are  quite  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Senator  Hoar  in  a 
paper  read  last  spring  before  the  American  anti- 
quarian society,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Yankee  of  caricature,  the  typical  Uncle  Sam,  and 
Brother  Jonathan,  **  with  his  long,  loosely-set  limbs, 
his  sharp  nose  and  chin,  his  high  cheek-bones,  his 
narrow  shoulders  and  high  head."  Dr.  Beddoe 
paints  this  Yankee  portrait  to  the  life,  when  he  is 
describing  the  true  Frisian  type,  to  be  seen  in  the 
people  dwelling  aroimd  the  Zuyder  Zee,  who  are 
very  different  in  their  appearance  from  their 
neighbors  the  Hollanders.  He  proves  that  dif- 
ferences existed,  physical  as  well  as  dialectic,  be- 
tween the  ancient  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  ;  and 
he  shows  that  the  county  of  Kent  was  the  first  to 
be  invaded  by  the  Frisians  and  their  neighbors 
the  Jutes.  So  the  main  object  of  Senator  Hoar's 
paper  is  to  show  the  obligations  of  New  England 
to  Kent  for  much  of  its  laws  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  strong  physical  resemblance  of  the 
people  of  the  two  regions.  Dr.  Beddoe  also  brings 
out  the  notable  likeness  between  the  people  of 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  frequenters  of 
the  Antwerp  market.  In  no  considerable  town  in 
England  is  the  index  of  nigrescence  so  low.    In  one 
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particular,  however,  Dr.  Beddoe  differs  from  Senator 
Hoar ;  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  ciistom 
of  gavelkind,  by  which  the  land  of  the  father  de- 
scends to  all  his  sons  in  equal  portions,  —  a  custom 
adopted  by  our  ancestors  from  the  usage  of  Kent, 
and  which  has  had  a  most  important  effect  upon 
our  history  in  fostering  democratic  institutions. 
Our  author  believes  that  this  institution  was  de- 
rived from  the  Kymrie  branch  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  not  the  Germans,  and  that  the  term 
can  be  best  explained  by  the  Welsh  language. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  among 
recent  writers  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  England,  hinging  mainly 
upon  the  decree  of  credibility  attached  by  them  to 
the  statements  of  the  old  British  chronicler,  Gil- 
das.  Some  hold  with  Freeman  and  Green  that 
tlie  ancient  race  was  mostly  exterminated ;  while 
Nicholas,  and  the  Keltic  school  in  general,  are 
equally  convinced  that  the  British  element  pre- 
dominates in  the  modem  English  people.  Our 
author*s  conclusions  upon  this  interesting  subject 
may  be  summed  up  as  foUows  :  About  the  middle 
of  the  Hfth  century  certain  German  tribes,  invad- 
ing the  country,  settled  some  districts  almot^  ex- 
clusively, making  serfs  of  some  portion  of  the 
prior  population,  and  forcing  the  remainder  to  the 
west  and  the  south.  They  uprooted  Christianity, 
and  changed  to  a  great  degree  the  local  nomen- 
clature. But  they  adopted,  or  allowed  to  remain, 
many  usages  relating  to  the  land,  and  they  inter- 
married largely  with  the  native  women  ;  so  that 
their  descendants  exhibit  changes  in  physical  type 
which  approximate  them  somewhat  to  the  original 
inhabitants.  In  language  the  most  important  and 
necessary  words,  particularly  among  the  verbs,  are 
Teutonic ;  so  are  most  of  the  grammatical  forms 
and  rules  ;  and  so,  also,  is  the  pronunciation. 

The  Danes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  by  their  invaaions,  gave  a  strong  Scandi- 
navian tinge  to  the  eastern  coimties  of  England, 
and  made  tliemselves  exclusive  masters  of  the 
islands  around  Scotland  :  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  their  influence  is  not  marked. 

But  the  Norman  conquest,  although  it  did  not 
at  once  introduce  any  very  large  accession  to  the 
population,  undoubtedly  produced  the  type  that  is 
still  the  prevailing  one  among  the  upper  classes  of 
England.  Our  author  flnds,  by  an  examination  of 
the  color-tints  of  portraits  of  the  nobility,  a  prev- 
alence of  dark  hues,  even  more  marked  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  tlian  in  the 
nineteenth.  Tlie  severity  of  the  conquest  was 
chiefly  felt  in  Yorkshire  and  parts  of  Lancashire, 
wliere  the  Anglo-Danish  population  was  nearly 
destroyed.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  no  per- 
manent change  in  the  physical  type  or  racial  ele- 


ments seems  to  liave  resulted  from  it.  In  this 
branch  of  his  inquiries.  Dr.  Beddoe  has  drawn, 
principally  from  Domesday  book  and  other  medi- 
aeval records,  interesting  and  useful  inferences, 
which  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  quote. 

We  will  conclude  by  calling  especial  attention 
to  three  exceedingly  well  executed  plates,  in  which 
are  represented  living  faces,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  author,  reproduce  the  various  types 
of  '  the  races  of  Britain.*  His  remark  about  *  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  women  of  Devonshire' 
seems  fuUy  warranted.  H.  W.  H. 

THE    CAUSATION  OF   PULMONARY   CON- 
SUMPTION, 

Scarcely  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
important  discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  by 
Koch  was  announced.  Many  then  thought  that 
the  key  to  the  various  problems  of  pulmona- 
ry consumption  was  close  at  hand,  if  not  in  our 
actual  possession.  Certainly  therefrom  a  new 
impetus  has  been  received  in  the  study  of  these 
problems,  —  an  impetus  that  may  eventually  bring 
about  their  solution ;  but  so  far  this  discovery  has 
added  but  little  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
causation  of  this  most  insidious  disease. 

This  bacillus  is  readily  and  definitely  distin- 
guished from  other  allied  micro-organisms.  It 
seems  to  be  present  in  tubercles  wherever  found, 
and  is  usually  apparent  in  the  sputum  of  con- 
sumptives ;  in  some  few  cases  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  detected  in  the  sputum  when  no  signs 
of  the  disease  were  discovered ;  and  otlier  cases 
are  known  where  the  most  careful  examinations 
have  failed  to  detect  them,  though  tubercles  were 
unquestionably  present.  Still  the  evidence  so  far 
is  only  negative.  We  may,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  facts,  assume  that  the  bacillus  Kochi  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tuberculous  disease. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  vitality:  decom- 
posed or  even  dried  sputum  containing  them  re- 
tains all  the  powers  of  the  fresh  microbe,  even 
after  months  have  elapsed.  Inoculated  into  the 
tissue  of  animals,  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  after 
cultivation,  they  almost  invariably  produce  tuber- 
culous disease,  though  never  the  ordinary  chronic 
consumption,  but  quick  consumption,  or  miliary 
tuberculosis,  which  is  held  to  be  distinct  in  its 
nature. ,  From  these  facts  the  conclusion  would 
seem  self-evident  that  floating  particles  of  dried 
sputa,  or  at  least  when  freslily  thrown  off  from 
the  diseased  subject,  might  easily  enter  the  lungs 
of  healthy  persons,  and  reproduce  the  disease. 
Unfortunately  clinical  evidence  does  not  support 
this  a  priori  deduction.  Recent  observatioaiB  de- 
monstrate that  food  impregnated  with  tuberooh 
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lous  matter  will  produce  corresponding  disease 
in  the  intestine  and  other  abdominal  viscera.  A 
number  of  dogs,  subjected  for  several  weeks  to 
an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  particles  of  sputa, 
became  tuberculous,  but  the  evidence  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

The  possibility  of  tubercular  inoculation  has 
been  known  for  years.  To  Koch  is  due  the  credit 
of  discovering  wherein  the  peculiar  agency  con- 
sisted. 

The  contagiousness  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion has  been  believed  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  still  is  accepted  by  many  physicians.  Dr. 
Hermann  Brehmer,  upon  whose  extensive  w< 
the  present  article  is  based,  warmly  contests  thi 
views,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  ability.  He, 
in  brief,  endeavors  to  prove  that  pulmonary 
chronic  consumption  is  never  produced  by  the 
bacilli,  and  is  neither  contagious,  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  hereditary.  As  the  director  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  of  a  private  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptives,  he  has  been  able  to 
study  nearly  twelve  thousand  cases,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  better  classes.  Certainly  conclusions 
based  upon  such  ample  clinical  material  are  en- 
titled to  our  consideration. 

Though  some  adherents  of  tfae  bacilli  theory  of 
contagion  have  believed  that  these  organisms  are 
directly  hereditary,  lying  latent  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  to  finally  take  on  activity,  yet 
sach  a  view  seems  wholly  improbable,  if  not 
absurd.  Thus  it  is  apparent,  in  what  is  considered 
hereditary  consumption,  that  that  which  is  entailed 
upon  the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  is  not 
the  disease  itself,  but  merely  the  disposition  to  the 
disease,  —  the  consumptive  habitus.  If  such  a 
predisposition  exist,  as  it  unquestionably  does, 
wherein  does  the  true  causation  lie  ?  Not  in  the 
bacilli,  for  they  merely  find  a  soil  already  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  isolation  does  not  appear 
to  affect  the  chances  of  such  predisposed  persons 
becoming  diseased.  A  sound,  healthy  person 
never  becomes  infected  by  the  bacilli,  at  least 
never  in  the  form  of  chronic  pulmonary  consump- 
tioo,  and  the  possibilifcy  in  any  other  is  not  yet 
proven.  It  is  only  those  in  whom  a  predisposition 
exists  —  a  consumptive  habitus — who  acquire  the 
disease.  What,  then,  is  the  true  causation  of  the 
ordinary  phthisis?  This  the  author  endeavors  to 
show. 

He  has  shown  from  the  researches  of  Rokitansky , 
and  his  own,  that  the  lungs  of  consumptives  are 
abDormally  large,  and  the  heart  and  abdominal 
are  abnormally  small.     Thus  the  lungs  do 
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not  receive  their  due  amount  of  noiuishment,  and 
become  the  foci  of  disease,  where  the  bacilli 
readily  and  easily  find  a  lodging-place.  This  view 
may  appear  startling,  yet  it  seems  well  sustained. 
The  fiat-breasted  person  of  consumptive  tendency 
has  the  lungs,  not  small,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  elongated  and  large ;  the  heart  not 
merely  atrophied,  but  actually  lessened  in  capacity 
and  power.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  normal 
heart  and  lung  is  about  one  to  six  ;  but  in  many 
consumptives  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  one  to 
twelve  may  exist.  The  relation  between  the  lungs 
and  heart  may  consist  not  only  in  the  former  being 
too  large,  or  the  latter  too  small,  but  both  may  be 
actually  normal  so  far  ajs  size  is  concerned,  and 
the  evil  be  found  in  abnormally  small  pulmonary 
arteries.  Not  only  does  the  heart  show  physical 
incapacity,  but  it  is  functionally  weakened,  pal- 
pitation always  existing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  consumptives.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact 
relation  between  these  organs,  the  result  is  invari- 
ably the  same,  —  deficient  nutrition  to  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs.  Rarely  are  the  abdominal  viscera 
enlarged,  and  almost  constantly  it  is  found  that 
consumptives  have  never  been  hearty  eaters.  A 
person  with  large  breast,  and  its  accompanying 
small  lungs,  an  enlarged  and  powerful  heart,  well- 
developed  abdominal  viscera,  and  a  hearty  appetite, 
rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  consumptive. 

Here,  then,  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease, 
— impaired  nutrition.  This  impaired  nutrition 
may  be  the  resultant  of  various  antecedent  causes. 
First,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  that  due  to 
heredity  or  prenatal  Hfe.  Instances  are  too  numer- 
ous to  require  argument,  that  acquired  peculiar- 
ities may  be  and  are  transmitted  to  offspring. 
Impaired  vitality,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
due,  re-appears  often  in  the  child.  When  such 
impaired  vitality  consists  in  the  predisposing  ab- 
normal correlation  of  lungs,  heart,  and  viscera, 
the  fuel  is  prepared  that  only  needs  the  match  to 
start  into  active  fiame.  The  question  here  is  of 
the  greatest  moment,  — Were  the  tubercle-bacillus 
no  longer  in  existence,  would  tuberculous  disease 
become  extinct  ? 

A  predisposing  cause  of  but  little  less  impor- 
tance is  that  of  the  exhausted  vitality  in  the 
mother,  due  to  too  frequently  repeated  gestation, 
—  a  cause  that  not  only  affects  children  of  later 
births,  but  retro-acts  strongly  upon  the  mother. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  later  descendants  of  large  and 
numerous  families  are  more  disposed  to  consump- 
tion. Again  :  lack  of  nutrition  in  childhood, 
whereby  the  healthy  and  normal  development  of 
the  alimentary  and  arterial  systems  is  retarded, 
produces  a  like  disposition. 
Injuries  to  the  lung,  in  some  instances,  have 
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been  thought  to  be  an  exciting  cause ;  but  such 
cases  are  due,  the  author  believes,  to  the  partial 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  lung.  In  such  rare 
cases  where  the  disease  first  appears  in  the  right 
lung,  the  author  believes  it  to  be  owing  to  some 
malformation  or  aneurism,  whereby  this  lung 
receives  a  less  quantity  of  blood  than  the  left. 

Dr.  Brehmer  gives  a  history  of  five  hundred 
cases  in  full, — cases  in  the  offspring  of  non-con- 
sumptive ancestry,  of  those  suffering  under  scrofu- 
lous or  allied  evils,  and  cases  due  to  heredity. 
Other  interesting  results  are  perceived  from  the 
study  of  these  cases.  An  im(|uestionab!e  inter- 
relationship appears  between  consumption,  men- 
tal derangement,  epilepsy,  and  deaf -mutism.  The 
researches  of  Professor  Bell  upon  deaf -mutism 
have,  the  present  writer  believes,  substantiated 
the  relationship  of  this  last  defect  with  other 
defects,  and  also  show^  its  heredity.  May  not  all 
these  proceed  from  the  same  general  cause,  — 
the  transmission  from  parent  to  child  of  abnormal 
or  deficient  organs,  which  are  ultimately  due  to 
impaired  nutrition  or  unfavorable  environment? 
That  such  effects  do  not  follow  deprivation 
alone,  is  apparent.  Too  great  culture  or  luxu- 
rious habits  certainly  seem  to  be  exciting  causes. 
How  much  they  are  owing  to  nervous  influence 
is  a  problem  of  interest.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  wild  animals  kept  in  confinement  are 
especially  liable  to  phthisis.  The  most  highly 
bred  strains  of  domestic  stock  are  likewise  prone 
to  tuberculous  disease. 

That  consumption  is  contagious  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  the  author  emphatically  de- 
nies. It  is  true  that  the  bacilli  are  rarely  found 
in  the  atmosphere,  except  in  large  hospitals,  w^here 
many  cases  of  the  disease  are  treated ;  but  the 
author  contends  that  a  person  not  predisposed 
may  expose  himself  with  the  utmost  impimity  to 
the  contagia  without  becoming  infected.  As  an 
evidence,  is  adduced  the  fact  that  in  Grobersberg, 
diu-ing  the  last  forty  years,  many  thousand  cases 
have  been  treated  ;  nevertheless,  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  has  actually  deci*eased  by  about  fifty  per 
cent  from  that  of  the  preceding  forty  years. 
A  century  ago,  in  Naples  and  in  Portugal,  legal 
enactments  placed  this  disease  under  the  most  rig- 
orous ban.  It  was  looked  upon  and  treated  as  one 
of  the  worst  pestilential  diseases,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it  pronounced  unclean  and  danger- 
ous. For  fifty-six  years  were  these  rigorous  laws 
enforced,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  people, 
but  without  result :  there  was  no  decrease  in  con- 
sumption. He  disclaims  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  married  people  will  contract  the  disease  from 
one  another.    Indeed,  according  to  his  experience. 


it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  both  husband  and 
wife  die  of  consumption.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  whenever  facts  seem  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  contagion  between  hu&band 
and  wife,  it  is  usually  the  wife  who  suffers. 

The  author  believes  that  the  operation  of  all 
these  causes  is  such  that  morphological  changes  are 
brought  about,  enabling  one  years,  even  decades, 
in  advance,  to  predict  with  great  probability 
which  members  of  a  given  family  will  be  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  and  which  will 
remain  healthy.  When  acquired  peculiarities 
through  generations  have  become  fixed,  then,  and 
in  this  sense  only,  does  pulmonary  consumption 
beftme  hereditary. 

Should  these  views  of  the  causation  of  consump- 
tion be  sustained,  the  question  of  contagion,  or 
rather  non-contagion,  in  another  decade  will  no 
longer  be  disputed,  and  then  the  possibility  of  the 
conveyance  of  phthisis  from  man  to  man.  in  any 
other  way  than  by  direct  inoculation,  will  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  superstition.  When  such 
definite  conclusions  have  been  reached,  we  will  at 
last  be  in  a  position  to  study  rationally  the  all- 
important  problem  of  prevention  and  treatment. 

N.  W. 

An  important  investigation  into  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  venom  of  the  Indian  cobra 
(Naja  tripudians)  formed,  says  the  Lancet^  the 
subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  society, 
on  Dec.  16,  by  Dr.  R.  Norris  Wolfenden.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  venom  of  this  snake  contains 
an  alkaloid  and  a  principle  known  as  *  cobric  acid.* 
Dr.  Wolfenden  has  been  unable  to  verify  either  of 
these  assertions ;  indeed,  he  denies  the  existence 
of  both  substances.  He  fiu-ther  shows  that  the 
venom  loses  its  power  when  the  albuminous  bodies 
are  removed  or  otherwise  rendered  inert.  Mix- 
tures containing  the  cobra  poison,  when  treated 
with  metallic  salts  that  precipitate  albumen,  were 
found  harmless.  Wolfenden,  like  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Reichert,  has  found  three  poisonous  pro- 
teids  in  the  venom.  The  largest  quantity  of 
proteid  was  a  globulin  that  had  asphyxiating 
properties  ;  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  syntonln, 
possessing  similar  properties,  was  also  detected. 
A  form  of  serum  albumen  existed  in  minute  pro- 
portions, and  this  was  ascertained  to  have  remark- 
able powers,  paralyzing  small  animals.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  possession  of  poisonous  qualities 
by  a  serum  albumen  is  a  unique  fact,  but  Schmidt- 
Mulheim  and  Albertoni  bave  found  ordinary  pep- 
tones to  be  toxic  when  injected  into  the  blood» 
causing  various  nervous  disturbances,  lowering 
the  blood -pressure,  and  preventing  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  attitude  of  Professor  Newcomb  towards 
th<e  alleged  discoveries  in  regard  to  thought-trans- 
f  errence  is  one  of  extreme  intellectual  dissent,  and 
will  necessarily  accentuate  the  impression  of  ex- 
ceedingly great  conservatism,  which  already  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  the  American  society  for 
peychical  research.  His  presidential  address  was 
essentially  a  frank  though  delicate  denial,  not 
only  of  the  results  concerning  telepathy  claimed 
by  the  English  society,  but  also  of  the  utility 
of  pursuing  any  investigations  upon  the  subject 
furtiier.  There  appear,  however,  certain  flaws 
in  his  argument,  which  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
one  from  bluntly  adopting  his  conclusion.  He 
places  much  emphasis,  for  instance,  on  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  thought-transferrence  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  and  implies  somewhat  sar- 
castically that  it  ought  to  be  much  more  frequent. 
To  a  physiologist,  however,  the  possibilities  appear 
differently  :  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  telepathic 
irritations  are  extremely  feeble,  and  are  accord- 
ingly usually  completely  obliterated  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  much  stronger  irritations  of  daily  life  ; 
just  as  the  feeble  sensations  from  the  stars  are 
obliterated  by  stmlight,  so  that,  as  aptly  remarked 
by  Dr.  Bowditch,  a  man  conscious  only  dining  the 
day  would  not  discover  the  stars.  Again,  he 
states  that  telepathy  is  communication  between 
two  minds  without  the  intervention  of  any  physi- 
cal agency.  This  certainly  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  correct  definition ;  for  telepathy  means  com- 
munication through  other  than  the  usuaUy  known 
sensory  processes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hypothesis  to  exclude  all  physical  agencies.  So 
long  as  the  physicists  have  to  acknowledge  action 
at  a  distance  of  gravity  and  electric  induction,  it 
is  certainly  no  dishonor  to  any  intellect  to  accede 
to  the  possibility  of  the  action  at  a  distance  of 
mind,  sufficiently  to  consider  that  possibility 
worthy  of  investigation,  even  though  he  has 
little  expectation  (and  most  scientific  men  have 
very  little)  of  a  positive  result.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  weak  points  of  Professor  Newcomb's  ad- 
dress: the  two  strongest  points  are  in  criticism 
of  the  work  of  the  Ehiglish  society.     He  finds 
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fault  very  justly  with  their  failure  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  varying  conditions  on  thought- 
transferrence  ;  and  he  fiuther  makes  the  very 
acute  observation  that  in  the  reproductions  of  the 
drawings,  though  the  lines  are  faulty,  they  always 
join  perfectly,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  work 
of  a  poor  draughtsman  who  could  see ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  drawings  made  blindfold.  The  inference, 
which  Professor  Newcomb  refrains  from  making, 
is,  of  course,  that  the  person  did  see,  and  there 
was  some  trickery.  By  way  of  general  criticism 
of  the  English  society's  work,  we  may  frankly 
say  that  it  is  like  that  of  amateurs  and  enthusiasts, 
and  bears  the  character  of  such  work,  especially 
because  it  fails  to  deal  rigidly  and  skilfully  with 
the  problems  as  they  appear  to  professional  physi- 
ologists and  psychologists. 


The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioners  of  inland  fisheries  gives 
some  facts  of  interest  on  the  fisheries  of  that  state. 
In  many  places,  where  the  culture  of  land-locked 
salmon  had  been  deemed  a  failure,  the  fish  has 
appeared  in  numbers.  Of  the  river-salmon  there 
has  been  an  increased  run  in  the  Merrimack  River 
the  past  year,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  depredations 
that  have  been  conmiitted,  the  river  would  now 
be  self-sustaining.  In  Maine  the  salmon-fisheries 
have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  catch  for  the 
past  season  is  said  to  be  the  largest  for  fifty  years. 
Shad-hatching  was  continued  at  North  Andover, 
with  good  results.  The  river  was  found  to  be  full 
of  male  shad  from  one  to  two  years  old.  These 
young  males  return  with  the  mature  females, 
while  the  females  do  not  return  till  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  that 
existed,  the  artificial  hatching  of  shad  was  aban- 
doned for  several  years,  with  the  result,  that,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  the  value  of  the  shad- 
fisheries  fell  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  the 
upper  waters,  and  twenty-five  on  the  lower.  The 
resumption  of  hatching,  however,  has  prevented 
further  decrease,  and  an  improvement  is  expected 
next  year.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  carp  in  Massachusetts, 
imder  the  impression  that  the  state  was  too  far 
north  for  such  to  be  successful.  That  the  idea  is 
erroneous  is  clearly  shown  by  several  large  ponds 
in  the  state,  already  heavily  stocked  with  this  fish. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1881,  sixty-seven  carp  were 
placed  in  a  pond  near  Worcester :  they  have 
grown  and  bred  very  rapidly,  without  especial 
care  having  been  given  to  them ;  so  that  the  pond 
is  now  tvll  of  fish  from  four  to  twenty-five  inches 
in  length,  and  weighing  as  high  as  sixteen  poimds. 
The  most  important  fact  connected  with  the  other 
fisheries  is  the  decrease  in  the  catch  of  some  of 
the  more  valuable  kinds,  such  as  the  striped  bass, 
Spanish  mackerel,  and  bluefish  ;  the  last  esx)eciaUy 
has  everywhere  been  found  less  abundant  than  in 
recent  years. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  before  congress  to  establish  a 
commission  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  value 
of  inoculation  with  the  causative  agent  of  yellow- 
fever  as  a  preventive  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Walcott, 
president  of  the  American  public  health  associa- 
tion, and  Dr.  Holt,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
state  board  of  health,  appeared  before  the  senate 
committee  on  epidemic  diseases  last  week  in  this 
interest,  accompanied  by  Drs.  Billings,  Toner,  and 
Smart,  of  Washington.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  commission  to  go  to  Mexico  and  South  America 
to  investigate  the  system  of  inoculation  of  Freire 
and  Carmona,  whose  experiments  have  proved  so 
successful  in  those  coimtries,  and  also  to  investi- 
gate the  principles  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others, 
in  their  special  application  to  yellow-fever.  The 
proposed  bill  will  be  reported  favorably  to  the 
senate,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  for 
similar  action  in  the  house.  The  plan  offers  the 
possible  emancipation  of  the  people  living  in 
yeUow-fever  districts  from  the  dominion  of  a 
pestilence  which  frequently  costs  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


The  extremely  cold  weather  at  the  south 
during  the  present  season  has  strengthened  the 
popular  impression  that  the  region  in  question  is 
subjected  to  greater  ranges  of  temperature  and  a 
less  equable  distribution  of  rainfall  than  formerly. 
With  a  view  of  testing  the  correctness  of  this 
impression,  the  Alabama  weather-service  has  col- 
lected from  the  early  Spanish,  French,  and  colonial 
records,  a  mass  of  references  to  the  weather.  This 
*  record  of  the  weather '  goes  back  to  1701,  when  it 
was  recorded  by  one  of  the  French  ofiScials  resi- 
dent in  Louisiana,  that  '<  the  water  has  been  so 
intensely  cold  that  water  poured  in  a  tumbler  to 
rinse  it  froze  instantaneously.'*  The  records  of 
1711, 1718,  and  1728,  refer  to  destructive  floods  in 


the  lower  Missiraippi ;  and  in  1782  a  hurricane  is 
reported  in  Louisiana  which  <*  destroyed  the  crops^ 
resulting  in  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions.**  A 
number  of  references  to  hurricanes  are  given  in 
the  record ;  but,  in  all  probability,  they  were  of 
the  same  local  nature  as  the  tornadoes  of  the 
present  day.  The  record  is  published  as  <  Special 
paper  of  the  Alabama  weather-service  No.  1,'  and 
is  evidence  that  the  service  is  desirous  of  doing  its 
share  toward  adding  to  the  valuable  meteorological 
literature  of  the  day.  The  editor  of  the  *  record  * 
is,  however,  an  historian  as  well  as  a  meteorolo- 
gist, as  he  opens  his  work  with  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Gulf  states,  and,  under  the 
date  1786,  says  nothing  of  floods,  cold,  or  winds, 
but  does  tell  us  of  **  Bienville's  expedition  through 
Mobile,  up  the  Bigbee  River  to  Old  Town  Creek, 
thence  north-west  to  the  Chickasaw  villages  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  Tupelo,  where  the  battle  of 
Ackia  was  fought  and  the  French  badly  defeated. 
Near  the  same  spot  D'Andreville  shared  a  similar 
fate  in  1753;  and  DeSoto,  in  March,  1541,  fared 
but  little  better."  Is  not  this  an  unnecessary 
mixing  of  sciences  ? 

"  A  debt  of  $135,000  encumbers  the  Cincinnati 
zoological  gardens,  and  it  is  announced  that  they 
must  be  sold  unless  the  business-men  of  the  city 
come  to  the  rescue.  A  system  of  private  sub- 
scriptions is  proposed  by  the  managers,  whereby 
there  is  a  faint  hope  of  securing  a  longer  lease  of 
life."  In  such  words  is  the  announcement  made 
in  the  daily  press  of  the  present  condition  and 
probable  fate  of  the  Cincinnati  gardens.  In 
Science  of  Nov.  13,  we  referred  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Philadelphia  zoological  garden. 
It  is  certainly  greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  suffi- 
cient supix)rt  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  country 
for  these  institutions.  Boston  and  Washington 
are  anxious  to  have  zoological  gardens ;  but  the 
projectors  will  receive  little  encouragement  from 
the  financial  history  of  those  now  in  existence. 

In  view  of  the  recent  announcement  that  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  college  has  decided  to  again 
allow  the  students  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
football  matches,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fre- 
quent cases  of  football  accidents  to  which  the  Lan- 
cet calls  attention.  That  paper  states  that  on  Jan. 
11  an  inquest  was  held  at  Bridge  water,  England, 
on  the  body  of  William  Poole,  aged  twenty,  who 
came  by  his  death  from  injuries  received  whilst 
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playing  in  a  football  match  on  Dec.  28.  The  de- 
ceased, who  was  playing  a  very  fast  game,  slipped 
and  fell,  and  at  the  same  time  received  a  severe 
kick,  probably  in  the  abdomen,  while  several  other 
players  fell  upon  him.  His  death  resulted  from 
hemorrhage,  arising  from  injuries  to  the  internal 
organs.  The  Lancet  goes  on  to  say,  <<  If  proof  of 
this  [the  dangerous  character  of  the  game  as  played 
in  England]  be  wanted,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  at  least  the  third  fatal  accident  directly 
due  to  football  already  recorded  thus  early  in  the 


season. 


»> 


The  heavy  mortality  among  the  Baptist 
missionaries  in  the  Kongo  country  has  led  Dr. 
Prosser  James  to  write  a  series  of  letters,  embody- 
ing descriptions  of  the  principal  diseases  of  tropical 
countries.  These  letters  are  entitled  <  Health  on 
the  Kongo,'  and  are  intended  for  circulation 
among  the  missionaries  and  the  station  officials 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dr.  James  has  in  this  way  contributed  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  voluntary  exiles  in  central  Africa. 
Mr.  Stanley  still  persists,  that,  with  care,  a  European 
may  successfully  resist  the  inroads  of  the  malarial 
influences  to  which  he  subjects  himself  on  emi- 
grating to  the  banks  of  that  river;  and  every 
particle  of  wisdom  which  it  is  possible  to  impart 
on  how  to  travel  in  Africa,  how  to  locate  a  station, 
how  to  eat,  dress,  work,  and  sleep,  must  be  a  god- 
send to  the  adventurers.  It  is  just  such  informa- 
tion that  the  letters  are  intended  to  give. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Mount  Auburn  cemetery  of  Boston,  Mass.,  it 
was  voted  that  the  trustees  consider  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  crematorium,  or  of  adopting  any 
other  method  of  taking  care  of  the  dead  so  that 
the  sanitary  law  shall  not  be  violated.  The  com- 
mittee appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott 
and  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges,  report  that  the  acts  of 
incorporation  of  the  cemetery  only  permitted 
interment.  Cremation  has  been  legalized  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  cemetery  will  be  prepared  to  receive  for 
sepulture  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  process  of 
incineration,  and  would  prepare  depositories  above 
ground,  or  columbaria  in  the  hill-sides,  for  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  urns  and  other 
memorials.  These  actions  of  the  legislature  and 
trustees  are  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  wide 
interest  cremation  is  now  attracting  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe. 


RECENT  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCHES, 

The  American  society  for  psychical  research 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  11  last,  at  Boston, 
the  headquarters  of  the  society.  There  has  been 
a  steady  and  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  asso- 
ciates ;  and,  as  the  various  committees  are  now 
well  organized  and  at  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
society  will  display  still  greater  vitality  in  the 
future.  This  fair  prospect  has,  however,  been 
disturbed  in  one  respect  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  whose  address  was 
read  at  the  meeting.  He  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  work  that  has  been  done  upon  thought-trans- 
f errence,  especially  by  the  original  English  society, 
and  endeavored  to  discredit  the  investigations  and 
conclusions  published  by  the  English  committee. 
In  brief.  Professor  Newcomb's  position  is,  that  the 
phenomena  of  thought-transferrence,  as  heretofore 
recorded,  are  very  rare  and  quite  unexplained. 
Now,  they  may  be  due,  he  says,  either  to  an  im- 
known  law  of  nature  displayed  under  conditions 
we  cannot  control,  or  else  to  si)ecial  circum- 
stances which  are  unknown  to  us.  In  the  former 
case  we  might  compare  the  phenomena  with  those 
of  electricity,  which  were  at  first  rare,  obsciure, 
and  beyond  our  control.  Professor  Newcomb, 
however,  turns  all  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
second  alternative  ;  but,  as  briefly  indicated  in  our 
comments  this  week,  his  logic  is  open  to  critidsm. 
The  length  of  the  address  precludes  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  it  before  its  publication. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  gave  an  informal  account 
of  some  experiments,  which  indicated  to  a  slight 
extent  the  power  of  reproducing  drawings  by 
thought-transferrence.  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  presented 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  figures  obtained 
from  the  attempts  to  transfer  the  thought  of  a 
single  digit  from  one  person^s  mind  to  another's. 
It  was  noticed  in  the  returns  of  experiments 
that  there  was  oue  case  in  which  the  person 
guessed  a  larger  number  of  digits  correctly  than 
was  probable  on  mere  chance.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  this  person  displayed  the,  presumably 
unconscious,  habit  of  guessing  the  digits  by  skip- 
ping irregularly  by  two  or  three  numbers  from  0, 
1,  or  2,  up  to  8  or  9,  and  then  back  again.  When, 
therefore,  the  thousand  digits  uix)n  his  record  of 
guesses  were  tabulated,  the  result  was  obtained, 
that,  upon  the  average,  the  fourth  digit  guessed 
by  him  before  a  9  was  3.3  ;  the  third,  3.4  ;  the 
second,  4.2  ;  the  first,  5.4.  After  a  9  he  guessed 
down  the  scale  with  e(|ual  regularity.  No  other 
person  showed  this  peculiarity :  hence  it  was 
evident  that  this  guesser  had  followed  out  his 
personal  psychological  bent,  and  had  not  been 
reading  the  mind  of  the  agent,  who  had  thought 
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of  the  digit  to  be  goeBsed.     This  confirmed  the 
otherwise  reached,  that  this  case  of 
called  case  E  in  the  first  report  of  the 
CO    tfaooght-transferrence.    was     the 
coincidenoe.     It  was  further  shown  that 
had  marked  preferences  for 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  table  -  — 

..13   3   4   S   €   7890 
..97  n    123  117  M*  101  112  90  S  7B 

The  ofder  of  preference  then  was.  3,  4,  7,  5,  6, 
1.  H.  •,  0.     Moreorer.  in  this  series,  532  odd  num- 
ber* stand  tigMtMir  478  even  ones.      That  the  num- 
ber-habit,  or  the  tendency  to  guess  certain  digits 
orer-often,  is  actual  and  constant,  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  these  idiosyncrasies  were  shown  in 
each  set  of  100,  although  made  at  various  times. 
Sunilar  ezaminati<His  of  the  digits  guessed  by  other 
ezperimoiters  showed  in  every  case  a  more  or  less 
marked  and  constant  number-habit,  distinct  for 
each  individual,  thus  giving  more  evidence  that  in 
every  instance  there  had  been  an  absence  of  mind- 
reading.     Putting  about  9,000  guesses  by  thirteen 
persons  together,  and  averaging  them,  it  was  foimd 
that  the  digits  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  following 
order  of  preference,  which  is  certainly  very  curious : 
3,  5,  4,  6,  2,  7,  8,  9,  1,  0.     About  as  many  prefer 
odd  as  even  numbers ;  but  most  persons  prefer 
one  or  the  other.     Thus  one  guesses  406  odd  and 
534  even,  but  another  526  odd  and  574  even.     It 
is  evident  that  the  power  of  unconsgious  habit 
extends  into  details  the  most  minute,  and  plays  a 
much  greater  r6le  in  our  mental  life  than  is  com- 
monly admitted. 

Professor  Royce,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
apparitions,  announced  the  completion  of  a  cir- 
cular asking  for  the  communication  of  stories  to 
the  committee.  The  speaker's  remarks  well  ex- 
pressed the  attitude  of  the  committee,  wliich  is 
sufficiently  unlike  that  of  the  corresinrnding  Eng- 
lish committee  to  deserve  niention.  The  Htarting- 
point  is  the  viewing  of  the  exiH»ric»tUHH*  in  (lUi^Htion 
as  actual  psychological  fa<!tH ;  iti  Kc)ing  further, 
the  tendency  will  be,  at  Unist  on  ProfesHor  I{oy(M»'H 
part,  to  study  how  far  thinie  oxi>t»rli»ncH»M  an^  gov- 
erned by  the  dictates  of  folk-lores  and  to  t»lim- 
inate  those  stories  which  U^Ioiig  in  thi»  iilniwly 
well-known  class  of  luilhiflniiiloiiM.  Tii«^  wmrtli 
for  an  objective  basis  for  tht<  i*x|mtIi»ii<'i»,  for  ii 
specific  external  causes  in  incidi«ntal  only,  and 
must  follow  after  the  exciluMlon  of  «*iumh*  <«x|)Uriih|i. 
by  folk-lore  hallucinationM,  itU*.  TIm'  KnKli^h  In- 
vestigators  wish  too  obvioiwly  and  Unt  i-ttK«*»iy  Ut 
demonstrate  the  objective  foundation  of  ii\t\Hu\ 
tions,  and  so  have  quit<»  on»itt4*d  Ut  oiibjiMi  ilM<h 
material  to  the  study  whicrh  nniiti  inuw  Hint,  If 
the  work  is  to  be  sound.    Apparnitly  th*  y  alii^a^ly 


accept  an  apparition  seen  by  several  persons  as  a 
bona-fide  ghost,  at  least  very  probably.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  position  taken  by 
Professor  Royce  is  much  higher,  his  attitude  more 
scientific,  than  this.  The  result  of  the  commit- 
tees* labor  wiU  therefore  be  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

The  meeting  closed  with  some  remarkable  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  William  James,  who  mesmerized 
Mr.  Carnegie,  one  of  the  committee  on  hypnotism. 
While  the  latter  was  in  the  trance.  Eh*.  James  told 
him  he  could  not  see  the  chairman,  with  the  effect 
of  rendering  him  blind  to  that  officer.     Placing  a 
prism   in  front  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  eye,  so  as  to 
produce  two  images  on  his  retina.    Dr.    James 
asked  what  he  saw.     The  answer  showed  that  he 
saw  only  one  chairman,  and  therefore  remained 
blind  to  one  of  the  two  images.     This  is  believed 
to  be  quite  a  new  fact  in  hypnotism.     To  show 
that  although  the  subject  adopts  any  suggestions 
made  to  him  as  to  his  sensory  images,  no  matter 
how  false  the  suggestion,   yet  he    has  extreme 
delicacy  of  perception,  the  following  experiment 
was  made  :  the  subject  was  made  to  see  an  imagi- 
nary photograph  of    President  Cleveland   on    a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  :  the  photograph  was  made, 
in  the  subject's  vision,  to  leave  the  sheet  of  paper 
and  travel  round  the  room ;  behind  Mr.  Carnegie's 
back  the  paper  was  turned  upside  down:    the 
photograph  was  now  made  to  seem  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  return  to  the  paper,  which  was  handed 
to  him ;  he  immediately  turned  it  about  to  its 
previous  position.     Thus  an  hypnotic  subject  can 
be  made  to  believe  in  a  sensation  which  is  unreal, 
and  yet  can  distinguish  between  the  two  ends  of 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.     Of  course,  the  interest  of 
these  experiments  is  genuine  only  for  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  two  gentlemen. 
Those  who  do  ilot  wish  to  believe,  may  remain 
agnostic ;  but  even  they  have  to  submit  to  the 
trutli  when  experiments  are  made  with  animals. 
It  may  be  added  incidentally  that  Dr.  Minot,  in 
his  studies  on  the  growth  of  animals,  habitually, 
he  informs  me,   hypnotized  his  hens  upon  the 
8cale-|)an  to  keep  them  still  while  being  weighed, 
—  a  useful  practical  application  of  hypnotism. 

V.  P. 

TIIK  AMERICAX  EXGIXEERS'  MEETING. 

TliK  annual  meeting  of  the  American  society  of 
<'lv|I  onKlneon*  was  held  in  New  York,  Jan.  20-21. 
Tlio  taut  nH»<aing  of  this  society  was  held  at  Deer 
I'aric,  Md.,  on  Juno  24-26.  At  that  meeting,  it 
wnn  rii|M)rt4Ml,  more  business  was  transacted  and 
inori'  diwMiNMlon  olicited  than  at  any  previous  con- 
vi'nMon  of  tliit  MH'lety.     It  was  a  meeting  in  a 
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small,  out-of-the-way  place,  and  the  opportunitiee 
for  having  a  good  time  were  insignificant.  The 
meeting  in  New  York  was  apparently  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  very  possibly  not  less  beneficial  to 
the  members.  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  the 
routine  business  of  the  society  and  the  discussion 
of  papers ;  but  on  Thursday  the  members  of  the 
society  took  advantage  of  the  invitation  of  the 
managers  of  the  new  Croton  aqueduct,  and  made 
an  excursion  of  inspection  along  the  line  of  the 
work. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  meeting,  —  one 
for  a  paper  by  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Clarke  of  Boston,  on 
a  report  on  cement  tests;  and  the  other  to  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wellington,  for  a  paper  on  experiments  on 
journal  friction  at  low  velocities.  The  committee 
on  uniform  standard  time  reported  encouraging 
progress,  and  stated  that  seventy-one  managers  of 
railways  in  America  have  favorably  considered 
the  twenty-four  o'clock  system «  and  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  has  adopted  it,  and  has 
changed  its  time-tables,  its  clocks,  and  the  em- 
ployees* watches,  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  stand- 
ard. 

At  the  last  meeting,  Prof.  T.  Egleston  of  Colum- 
bia college  presented  a  paper  on  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  the  decay  of  building-stone.  At  this 
meeting  Professor  Egleston  had  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  disintegration  of  the  surface  of 
the  obelisk  in  Central  park,  and  took  ground  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  whose  views 
were  publislied  in  Science  for  Dec.  11,  and  held 
that  the  disintegration  was  due  to  the  great 
changes  in  temperature  to  which  the  obelisk  is 
now  exposed,  and  that  the  coating  of  paraffine 
might  arrest  the  decay,  but  that  nothing  short  of 
housing  would  stop  it  entirely.  He  stated  that 
granite  will  absorb  about  one  per  cent  of  moisture, 
but  that  he  had  found  that  specimens  from  the 
side  of  the  obelisk  in  London  will  absorb  over 
seven  per  cent,  this  increase  being  due  to  its  disin- 
tegrated condition.  So  far  as  the  paraffine  keeps 
out  moisture,  and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of 
ice  in  the  cracks,  it  would  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  the  stone. 

Dr.  Roth  well  exhibited  a  system  for  submarine 
tunnelling.  The  company  which  Dr.  Roth  well 
represents  is  contemplating  tunnelling  the  North- 
umberland Straits  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  is  now  often  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  month  at  a 
time,  on  account  of  the  ice. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  probably  be 
in  or  near  Denver.  The  officers  fof  1886  are  : 
president,  Henry  Flad  ;  vice-presidents,  T.  F.  Row- 
land, T.  C.  Keefer.  The  secretary  and  librarian, 
John  Bogart,  was  re-elected. 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  ever  printed  of 
the  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  paintings,  now  in 
the  national  museum,  will  shortly  be  issued,  and 
will  be  profusely  illustrated.  The  manuscript  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This  catalogue 
will  form  an  appendix  to  the  '  Report  of  the 
national  museum  for  the  half-year  ending  July  80, 
1885.' 

The  national  musetim  has  recently  received 
from  Paris  four  life-sized  models  of  Africans, 
executed  by  Jules  Hebert,  —  a  Wolof ,  from  Cape 
Verde ;  a  Bambarra,  from  the  upper  Niger ;  a 
Soumali,  from  Cape  Oardafui ;  and  a  Masai,  from 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  These  models  are  clad  in 
native  costume,  and  form  a  very  attractive  group 
in  the  museum. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Eskimo  amuse  themselves  is  afforded  by  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  ivory  carved  figures, 
made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson  at  Fort  Alexander, 
Alaska.  The  group  represents  the  game,  *  the  tug 
of  war.'  Two  Eskimo  on  a  raised  platform  are 
pulling  at  a  drum-hoop,  each  one  trying  to  dis- 
lodge the  other  from  his  position.  A  group  of 
musicians  are  playing  instruments  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  spectators  are  located  on  the 
sides,  enjoying  the  fun.  The  effect  is  very  spirited, 
and  the  whole  scene  exhibits  rare  ingenuity. 

One  of  the  old  tally-sticks  used  by  the  bank  of 
England  to  keep  account  of  loans,  before  the 
present  system  of  banking  was  invented,  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  the  museum.  This 
specimen  bears  the  date  of  1776,  and  represents  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  a  loan  made  at  that 
time.  The  stick  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
notches  are  cut  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  stick  is 
then  split,  the  government  holding  one  half,  and 
the  creditor  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  loan  by  either 
party,  because  the  notches  on  the  two  sticks  would 
no  longer  fit,  and  thus  fraud  would  be  detected. 


WORTHLESS  BAYONETS. 

The  examination  of  bayonets  at  Aldershot  has 
revealed  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  disgraceful  to 
the  English  war-oflice,  and  most  discouraging  for 
the  public.  Three  regiments  liave  submitted  their 
bayonets  to  the  test,  —the  first  Royal  Lancashire, 
the  second  West  Riding,  and  the  first  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  AU  turned  out  verj'  badly,  but  the 
badness  was  not  uniform.  Out  of  700  bayonets 
belonging  to  the  West  Riding  regiment,  55  broke 
under  test,  and  180  were  found  soft  and  otherwise 
defective,  giving  an  average  of  failures  of  a  little 
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over  88  per  cent.  The  Seaforth  Highlanders  were 
a  little  better  off,  169  of  their  bayonets  and  some 
sergeants'  swords  being  condemned.  The  Lan- 
cashire regiment  had  600  bayonets  examined,  of 
which  223,  or  rather  more  than  37  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  unfit  for  use.  Altogether  2,000 
bayonets  were  tested,  out  of  which  611  had  to 
be  condemned.  This  number,  taken  at  random 
from  the  regiments  which  happen  at  the  moment 
to  garrison  Aldershot,  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  supply  of 
bayonets  to  the  British  army. 

The  London  Times  reaches  the  very  unpleasant 
conclusion  that  three  bayonets  in  every  ten,  or,  to 
be  accurate,  3,055  bayonets  in  every  10,000.  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  army  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  fail  the  English  soldiers  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  England, 
which  spends  such  enormous  sums  upon  its  army, 
may  reckon  that  it  has  at  this  moment  an  entire 
army  corps  supposed  to  be  fit  to  go  an3rwhere  and 
do  any  thing,  equipped  with  weapons  which  will 
double  up  like  a  pewter  spoon  under  the  impact 
of  a  fanatical  Arab. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  The  public  may  be  excused 
for  entertaining  some  suspicions  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  bayonets  which  have  passed  the  test.  How 
many  of  them,  the  Times  asks,  have  just  escaped 
condemnation,  and  how  many  are  in  fact  what 
they  are  in  theory,  and  what  the  English  govern- 
ment pays  to  make  them,  —  the  best  article  that 
can  be  produced  alike  as  to  material  and  work- 
manship? It  would  be  decidedly  curious  were 
there  no  intermediate  grades  to  be  found  between 
a  first-class  weapon  and  one  visibly  and  unmis- 
takably worthless.  The  probability  is  that  there 
are  many ;  and  until  there  exist  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  much  more  convincing  than  any  yet 
produced,  men  of  business  wiU  be  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  percentage  of  unexceptionable 
bayonets  is  as  great  as  that  of  downright  bad  ones. 


FARTHEST  NORTH. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  Greely 
expedition  was  the  most  unfortunate  expedition 
that  ever  entered  the  Arctic.  Newfoundland  was 
scarcely  lost  to  sight  when  the  men  began  to 
grumble  about  their  food.  Before  the  Proteus 
left  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  the  second  in  command 
quarrelled  with  his  chief.  Unfortunately  he  failed 
to  catch  the  returning  steamer,  and  remained  to 
add  a  gloom  to  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  arctic 
night,  and  to  add  one  more  to  the  useless  sacrifice 

Farthest  north ;  or^  The  life  and  explorations  of  James 
Booth  Lockwood^  of  the  Greely  arctic  expedition.  By 
Chabx^s  Lammak.    New  Tork,  Appleton,  1885.    16». 


on  Cape  Sabine.  He  soon  found  a  confederate  in 
the  naturalist,  and  the  two  rarely  spoke  to  Greely 
and  Lockwood,  the  other  occupants  of  the  officers* 
quarters.  Kislingbury  and  Pavy  are  both  dead. 
We  hope  that  Major  Greely  will  go  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  and  tell  us  the  true  cause  of  so 
much  discontent. 

The  next  great  misfortune  which  overtook  the 
expedition  was  the  death  by  starvation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  force,  owing  either  to  the 
criminal  negligence,  or  no  less  criminal  ignorance, 
of  those  who  had  the  relief  in  charge.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  heroes  were  brought  to  this  country  ; 
but,  before  they  were  laid  at  rest,  a  noisy  celebra- 
tion was  held  in  honor  of  the  survivors.  All 
honor  to  Brainerd,  to  Greely  and  the  rest,  but 
surely  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
better  taste  displayed  in  the  matter.  And  now 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  party,  a  man 
whose  name  will  forever  rank  with  that  of  Payer 
in  the  annals  of  arctic  discovery,  has  been  most 
signally  unfortunate  in  his  biographer.  No  doubt, 
Mr.  Lanman.  if  he  had  taken  the  time  and 
care,  and  had  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge, 
might  have  written  a  good  book ;  but  the  haste 
with  which  the  present  volume  has  been  stuck 
together  is  apparent  on  every  page.  What  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted  is  the  omission  of  facts  and 
descriptions  which  would  have  been  interesting 
and  useful  to  those  familiar  with  the  story  of 
arctic  exploration.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lanman 
has  printed  many  passages  from  Lockwood*s  jour- 
nal, and  there  is  much  in  them  worth  reading  and 
thinking  about. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
ease  with  which  Lockwood,  Brainerd,  and  the 
Eskimo  Fredericks  accomplished  a  journey  to  do 
a  portion  of  which  had  cost  Beaumont  and  his 
Englishmen  so  much  sufl*ering  and  disease.  Why 
did  the  scurvy  attack  Beaumont's  party,  while 
leaving  Lockwood,  and  in  fact  the  whole  exjjedi- 
tion,  entirely  free?  Surely  no  one  will  ever  ques- 
tion Beaumont's  energy  and  pluck.  But  why  did 
he  fail  where  Lockwood  succeeded  ?  It  seems  to 
us  tliat  this  would  be  a  profitable  subject  for  the 
pens  of  Commander  (now  Captain)  Markham,  and 
his  cousin  (not  brother,  as  Mr.  Lanman  says),  the 
well-known  secretary  of  the  Royal  geographical 
society,  Clements  R.  Markham,  —  more  profitable, 
indeed,  than  the  assertions  that  Lockwood  did  not 
go  farther  north  than  Markham,  and  farther  north 
and  east  than  Beaumont.  Lockwood  thought  that 
the  weight  of  Beaumont's  travelling  equipment 
was  enough  to  have  used  up  any  men.  For  om* 
part,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cause  lay  deeper, 
and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  difference  between 
the  winter  quarters  and  diet  of  the  two  sets  of  men. 
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Another  interesting  statement  is  the  following, 
from  Lockwood's  diary,  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  Kane  and  Hayes :  ''Have  been  reading  Kane 
and  his  travels.  He  is  my  beau  ideal  of  an  arctic 
traveller.  .  .  .  Hayes  does  not  compare  with 
him.  Though  beautifully  written,  there  is  an  air 
of  exaggeration  about  Hayes's  book  which  de- 
stroys its  interest.  Dr.  Pavy,  who  has  hitherto 
been  the  advocate  of  Hayes,  since  his  return  from 
Carl  Ritter  Bay,  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind 
about  him,  and  now  agrees  with  Greely  and  me 
that  Hayes  never  reached  Cape  Lieber.  To  have 
done  so,  he  must  have  performed  in  part  of  his 
journey  ninety-six  miles  in  fourteen  hours,  —  an 
impossibility.*'  This,  be  it  imderstood,  is  from 
Lockwood's  diary  as  given  by  Lanman.  The 
volume  further  contains  a  good  portrait  of  the 
explorer,  a  poor  map  of  his  explorations,  and  no 
index. 


THURSTON'S  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

This  work,  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  '  Materials  of  engineering.' 

It  contains  in  a  compact  form  for  ready  refer- 
ence a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  materials  used  in  engi- 
neering constructions,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  complete  works  of  the  kind  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

Students  and  practical  engineers  can  hardly 
find  any  compilation  better  suited  to  supplement 
their  theoretical  text-books  on  the  mechanics  of 
engineering  constructions  than  this.  The  work  is 
not  free,  however,  from  some  of  the  imperfections 
and  faults  which  have  characterized  nearly  all 
books  of  this  kind,  heretofore  produced,  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors.  The  title  which  is 
given  to  a  text-book  is  perhaps  of  little  conse- 
quence in  itself ;  but  under  the  titles  *  Theory  of 
strains,'  *  Strength  of  materials,'  *  Mechanics  of 
materials,'  etc.,  we  have  a  variety  of  works,  some 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  demon- 
stration of  the  theorems  of  applied  mechanics 
relating  to  the  action  of  external  forces  upon  the 
parts  of  structures,  and  the  resistances  which 
oppose  such  forces,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  the  properties  of  the  materials 
used ;  and  in  others  the  properties  of  materials, 
more  or  less  fully  treated,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  demonstration  of  mechanics  so  applied, 
but  with  working  formulas,  either  introduced 
without  demonstration  or  from  experiments,  —  em- 
pirical formulas,  —  largely  interspersed.  This  min- 
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gling  of  engineering  constants  and  descriptions  of 
the  properties  of  materials  with  both  demon- 
strated and  empirical  formulas,  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary in  such  a  work  as  that  of  Professor  Thurston  ; 
but  it  requires  great  discrimination  and  art  to 
accomplish  this  satisfactorily.  The  handbooks  of 
Trautwine  and  Has  well  are  exceedingly  useful 
works  of  this  character.  Professor  Thurston  aims 
to  go  a  step  farther  in  his  formulas  and  explana- 
tions; but  the  mixing-up  of  theoretical  demon- 
strations and  formulas  without  demonstration  is  a 
fault  in  a  text-book  for  students. 

Some  subjects  are  treated  at  great  length,  while 
others  receive  less  notice ;  as,  for  example,  those 
connected  with  metallurgy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  non-metallic  materials  on  the  other. 

The  introduction  of  pictures  of  a  few  of  our 
most  common  trees,  etc.,  in  illustrations  of  tim- 
ber, are  out  of  place,  and  affect  the  character  and 
dignity  of  the  work,  as  such  imperfect  illustra- 
tions of  familiar  objects,  seen  almost  daily  and 
hourly  in  nattu-e,  are  apt  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  author. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  the 
work  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  engineer- 
ing as  a  book  of  reference  for  nearly  all  impor- 
tant questions  connected  with  the  properties  of 
materials. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  ALASKA  BY   THE 
BROTHERS  KRAUSE. 

Among  explorations  in  Alaska  of  late  years,  not 
purely  for  geographical  purposes,  the  journey  of 
the  brothers  Krause,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bremen  geographical  society,  holds  a  prominent 
and  worthy  place.  Its  progress  was  noted  and  its 
results  chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages. 
Numerous  papers  by  the  travellers  themselves  have 
appeared  in  European  journals,  the  last  being  an 
account  of  the  brachiopods  and  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks  collected  in  Bering  Sea  and  Strait,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Krause.  Kurtz,  Peters,  von  Martens, 
Reinhard,  Hartlaub,  MUller,  Meyer,  Richters,  Arz- 
runi,  Poppe,  and  Kirchenpauer  have  reported  from 
time  to  time  on  the  natural  history,  mineralogy, 
and  ethnology  of  the  expedition.  The  volume 
under  review  is  a  consensus  of  all  available  infor- 
mation, both  historical  and  recent,  relating  to  the 
very  interesting  group  of  aborigines  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  with 
outlying  villages  as  far  north-west  as  the  Copper 
River.     It  does  not  pretend  to  monographic  com- 

Die  Tlinkit-Indianer.  Ergebnfafie  elner  reise  naob  der 
nordwestkttBte  von  Amerika  und  der  Beriogs-strasse,  aus- 
gefQhrt  im  auftrage  der  Bremer  geograpbisohen  gesellsobaft 
In  den  jabren  1880-81,  durcb  die  Ooctoren  Arthur  and  Aurel 
Krause,  gesobildert  von  Dr.  Aubkl  Kbacss.  Jena.  Costt- 
no6/e,  1885.    Ifl-MaO  p.,  iUu«r.    8«. 
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pleteness,  which  would  require  far  more  profound 
and  exhaustive  studies,  and  much  more  time,  than 
any  one  has  yet  found  opportunity  to  give  to  it ; 
but  for  the  observations  of  the  Messrs.  Krause  and 
th^ir  predecessors  in  the  same  field  it  is  nearly 
exhaustive,  and  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  account  of  these  people  anywhere  to 
be  found.  In  the  interest  of  our  own  students  of 
anthropology,  it  would  seem  that  an  English  trans- 
lation would  be  extremely  useful. 

The  volimie  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  journey 
made  by  the  expedition,  followed  by  an  historical 
r^sunU  of  previous  explorations.  This  is  succeeded 
by  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Tlinkit,  a  chapter  on  their  his- 
tory, nomenclature,  clans,  totemic  and  tribal  rela- 
tions, and  the  position  of  their  chiefs.  The  fourth 
chapter  treats  of  their  villages,  houses,  festivals, 
seasonal  migrations,  the  practice  of  labretifery, 
native  art  (well-illustrated),  and  slave-holding. 
Then  comes  an  account  of  their  domestic  life  and 
customs,  shamanism,  and  dances.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Haida  and  other  adjacent  tribes, 
and  another  to  the  history  of  Russian  and  other 
missions  among  them.  Lastly,  we  have  a  review 
of  the  language  from  a  grammatical  stand-point, 
a  vocabulary,  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of 
the  whole  topic,  and  an  index. 

The  work  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  done,  and 
will  be  extremely  useful  and  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  American  anthropology.  Since  the  min- 
ers and  the  missions,  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 
element,  are  introducing  all  the  changes  which 
come  with  the  van  of  civilization,  it  would  be  well, 
if,  with  this  volume  for  a  starting-point,  the  rapidly 
vanishing  features  of  the  Tlinkit  culture  could  be 
permanently  and  monographically  recorded  before, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  too  late.  Whatever 
be  done  in  this  direction,  we  shall  owe  to  Dr. 
Krause  and  his  brother  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
record  which  they  have  secured  and  made  avail- 
able, and  to  the  society  which  made  their  investi- 
gations possible. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

A  mythical  Danish  island.  —  On  Danish  maps 
near  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Bomholm,  in 
the  Baltic,  a  little  island  may  be  found  named 
Christiansd.  This  is  an  error,  for  there  never  has 
been  any  such  island  there.  It  seems  that  about 
twenty  kilometres  from  Bomholm  is  a  little  group 
of  three  islets,  call  Christiansholm,  Frederiksholm, 
and  Grfisholm,  where  long  since  were  some  forti- 
fications, now  in  ruins,  called  Christianso.  How 
this  name  has  been  transferred  to  a  mythical 
islet  on  the  coast  of  Bomholm  is  a  mystery. 


A  study  of  the  Danube.— T.  de  Wogan  has 
recently  made  a  canoe  voyage  on  the  Danube, 
and  has  made  a  study  of  its  sources.  It  appears 
that  the  river  has  a  total  length  of  2,840  kilo- 
metres, and  a  total  fall  of  678  metres.  The  spring 
in  the  garden  of  Prince  FQrstenberg,  which  has 
long  been  considered  the  source  of  the  river,  and 
is  so  entitled  on  a  monument  at  the  spot,  which 
has  been  adorned  at  great  expense  by  the  prince^ 
is  only  one  of  several  springs  in  the  same  region, 
either  of  which  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. In  the  early  part  of  its  course,  the  river 
loses  much  water  through  subterranean  passages 
reached  by  fissures  in  its  bed.  These  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  A.  Knop,  whose  experiments 
have  been  repeated  with  confirmatory  results  by 
de  Wogan. 

The  condition  of  Borneo.  —  T.  Burls  has  visited 
the  ancient  capital  of  Borneo,  the  town  of  Bruni. 
It  is  situated  on  a  river  with  muddy  banks,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  small :  they  are  built  on  piles,  and  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  The  sultan,  alleged  to  be  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  has  recently  married  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  is  his  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
wife.  His  territory  has  been  the  seat  of  several 
recent  insurrections,  which  he  has  been  powerless 
to  suppress  ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  whether 
the  authorities  of  Sarawak  or  those  of  the  North 
Borneo  company  shall  take  possession  of  the  re> 
bellious  districts.  More  than  twenty  British  sub- 
jects of  Sarawak  were  recently  killed  by  the  rebels 
on  the  Trusan  River  not  far  from  Bruni. 

South  American  investigations.  —  Andr^  Bres- 
son has  recently  published  a  statistical  and  geo- 
graphical work  on  Bolivia.  Manuel  Uribe  Angel 
has  just  issued  a  work  on  the  general  geography 
and  history  of  the  state  of  Antioquia,  with  maps 
and  twelve  plates  of  antiquities,  carvings,  pottery, 
and  inscriptions  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Spanish 
conquest.  It  contains  very  curious  and  important 
ethnological  and  linguistic  material,  beside  valu- 
able geographical  documents  relating  to  the  little- 
know^  mountainous  region  traversed  by  the  Rio 
Cauca,  and  bounded  by  Bolivia  and  Tolima  from 
the  Magdalena  to  the  Atrato. 

Travels  in  Laos. — The  explorations  of  Dr.  Neis 
in  Laos  during  1883-84  are  recently  published  in 
more  detail  than  the  original  accounts  gave. 
Apart  from  their  additions  to  cartography,  they 
contain  interesting  notes.  On  reaching  the  Nam-u 
River,  which  he  was  the  first  to  explore,  some 
singular  caves  were  observed.  One  is  in  a  peaked 
hill,  and  is  reached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
second,  near  by  but  at  a  greater  height,  is  difficult 
of  access,  but  well  repays  a  visit.  The  door  with 
which  its  entrance  is  furnished  is  hung  between 
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two  enonnous  stalactites.  It  opens  into  a  passage 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  after  which  the  cave 
enlarges  to  a  great  hall  seventy  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  a  tolerably  level  floor.  The  roof  could 
not  be  distinguished  by  the  light  of  the  explorers' 
six  candles.  Everywhere  the  stalagmitic  deposits 
assumed  the  most  curious  forms,  such  as  draperies 
and  figures.  Every  comer  was  filled  with  figures 
of  Buddha,  some  in  wood,  many  in  bronze,  some 
very  large  ones  built  of  brick  covered  with  care- 
fully gilded  cement.  An  attack  of  fever,  due  to 
the  chill  of  the  cave  atmosphere,  was  ascribed  by 
the  guides  to  the  anger  of  a  cave  deity.  A  eacri- 
tice  to  him,  and  a  large  dose  of  quinine,  restored 
the  doctor's  health  for  the  time.  Below  the  vil- 
lage of  Pak-u  are  some  rapids  called  Keng  Luang, 
where  for  some  distance  the  river  is  encumbered 
with  numerous  blocks  of  stone.  On  approaching 
these,  the  traveller  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes, 
as  the  rocks  seemed  to  present  carved  figures.  On 
a  nearer  approach,  they  were  seen  to  represent 
buffaloes,  elephants,  tigers,  crocodiles,  and  even 
human  figures  or  groups  of  immodest  character. 
The  natural  form  of  the  rock  had  always  been 
utilized,  and  at  fifty  paces  or  so  the  figures  were 
perfectly  recognizable  (much  less  so  on  a  closer 
inspection),  except  the  eyes,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  recut,  probably  at  the  annual 
feast  of  waters,  recently  over.  Neither  the  boat- 
men nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  near  by, 
where  the  party  camped,  would  give  any  explana- 
tion of  these  carvings,  or  even  talk  about  them. 
In  this  village  around  the  pagodas,  a  sort  of 
carpet-gardening  had  been  practised,  plants  form- 
ing the  outline  of  various  figures.;  and  the  trees 
of  the  river-bank  had  been  cut  into  the  form  of 
statues.  One  group  very  ingeniously  trimmed 
represented  an  elephant :  a  vine  had  been  care- 
fully trained  to  form  the  trunk.  On  some  rocks 
near  by  were  pictures  of  five  personages,  of  which 
two  had  had  the  hair  and  beard  recently  touched 
up.  No  explanation  could  be  had  of  the  use  or 
purport  of  these  things.  Above  the  village  of 
Kok-han  was  a  hill  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet 
high,  called  the  elephant  mountain,  very  well 
recalling  a  couchant  elephant.  The  eye,  due  to  a 
bare  spot  on  the  hillside,  appeared  to  be  carefully 
kept  in  order  by  the  local  priests.  The  mountain- 
eers of  this  region  do  a  good  business  in  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco,  lac,  gold-dust,  and  the  astringent 
bark  which  the  Laotians  mix  with  their  betel. 
These  people,  in  talking  with  each  other,  do  not 
say,  *  From  what  district  (or  town)  do  you  come  ? ' 
but  '  What  water  do  you  drink  ? '  all  tribes,  towns, 
etc.,  being  denominated  according  to  the  stream 
or  brook  by  which  they  are  situated.  The  villages 
of  these  mountaineers  are  generally  on  some  small 


hillock  which  is  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  the 
several  houses  being  elevated  on  piles  for  greater 
security.  These  people  are  called  Khas.  When 
a  stranger  comes,  he  is  always  offered  a  sort  of 
beer  made  of  rice.  The  first  to  drink  is  to  be  the 
first  of  the  company  to  die.  In  cases  where  great 
deference  is  intended,  the  whole  household  drink 
before  offering  to  the  guest.  They  appear  to  be- 
long to  one,  probably  aboriginal,  race  with  the 
Mois  and  other  tribes  of  the  Indo-Chinese  moun- 
tains. They  are  intelligent,  brave,  and  active, 
and  do  not  fear  the  Hos,  or  Chinese  pirates,  who 
descend  upon  and  devastate  the  Laotian  villages, 
and  are  the  terror  of  these  people.  At  a  large 
town,  Muong-son,  Dr.  Neis  found  the  river  liter- 
ally covered  with  rafts,  upon  which  regular  houses 
were  built.  Even  the  governing  mandarin  lived 
on  a  raft.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  all  were 
ready  to  cut  their  hawsers  and  fioat  down  stream 
to  avoid  the  dreaded  Hos.  The  Laotians,  being 
much  less  numerous  than  the  Khas.  have  given 
up  growing  rice  in  the  exposed  districts,  and  pur- 
chase it  from  Khas,  giving  tin  and  earthenware, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and  tools  in  exchange. 
To  grow  a  crop  they  said  would  be  a  certain 
means  of  inviting  a  raid  of  Hos.  Owing  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country,  the  explorer  was 
obliged,  after  doing  much  important  work,  to 
retire,  and  fortunately  reached  Bangkok  in  safety, 
with  all  his  notes,  maps,  and  collections. 

EzploratioDS  in  Perak.  —  Interesting  notes  on 
the  tin-mining  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  have 
been  made  public  by  Errington  de  la  Croix,  who 
has  spent  several  years  there  in  his  quality  of 
mining  engineer.  The  tin  is  derived  from  the 
dibris  of  granitoid  rocks,  which  form  the  backbone 
of  the  peninsula.  The  mineral  grains  are  very 
pure,  separated  by  sluicing  from  the  gravel,  of 
which  they  form  about  six  per  cent :  the  washed 
product  contains  sixty -five  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
pure  tin.  The  work  is  entirely  performed  by 
coolies.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
Sakayas  and  Malays,  do  no  work ;  indeed,  hardly 
exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  plant  fruit-trees 
and  rice  to  afford  more  than  a  subsistence  for 
themselves.  Many  are  fishers,  some  hunting  is 
done,  and  a  few  domestic  fowl  and  pigs  are  kept. 
The  Chinese  have  adopted  the  Malay  superstitions 
in  regard  to  the  spirits  supposed  to  guard  the 
mines.  The  visitor  must  take  off  liis  shoes  and 
close  his  umbrella,  or  the  spirit  of  the  mine  wiU 
decamp  and  take  all  the  ore  with  him.  At  each 
locality  the  surface  soil  is  stripped  off,  and  the 
gravel  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  open  cuts.  At  each  mine  is  a  small 
altar  to  the  divinity  of  the  place,  on  which  the 
Chinese  make    offerings  of    fruit  and  tea,  and 
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explode  bombs  in  honor  of  the  spirit.  Here  and 
there  are  cnrions  vertical-sided  buttes  of  lime- 
stone, generally  too  steep  for  ascent,  —  the  rem- 
nants of  a  sedimentary  deposit  which  seems  to 
have  once  covered  large  areas.  At  the  base  of 
one  of  these  are  usually  found  grottos,  affording 
interesting  crystalline  formations  and  pleistocene 
fossils.  The  country  is  largely  covered  with 
dense  forests,  patches  of  jungle,  marshes,  and  a 
few  natural  clearings.  The  forests  are  nearly 
devoid  of  life  :  few  flowers,  and  those  nearly 
colorless,  are  found.  Birds  and  mammals  are 
absent,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  clearings, 
where  are  immense  troops  of  wild  boars,  large 
pythons,  deer,  and  the  carnivores  which  prey  upon 
them.  The  chief  pest  is  the  leech,  of  which  two 
kinds  are  found.  One  inhabits  wet  places ;  the 
other,  the  shrubbery.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
acute  perceptions.  At  the  least  sound  they  are 
on  the  qui  vive,  and  raise  themselves  on  the 
branches,  waving  their  bodies  about,  ready  for 
attack.  They  are  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  very  slender,  making  their  way 
through  loosely  woven  fabrics  or  under  the  cloth- 
ing with  ease.  The  bite  continues  to  bleed,  and 
often  forms  angry  sores  which  are  long  in  healing. 
Travel  is  generally  performed  on  elephants,  if  by 
land.  Mr.  Errington  testifies  with  astonishment 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  these  animals,  and 
declares  that  all  the  stories  he  has  heard  in  regard 
to  their  intelligence  fall  below  the  reality.  The 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful  advance 
in  the  product  of  tin  from  this  region.  Under  the 
enlightened  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
enactment  of  more  favorable  laws,  the  product 
has  risen  from  two  thousand  tons  in  1876,  to  over 
seven  thousand  tons  of  bar  tin  per  annum  in  1883. 
Large  and  well-built  towns  have  arisen  ;  and  the 
future  of  the  country  is  bright,  and  only  needs  the 
introduction  of  sufficient  labor  and  suitable  agri- 
cultural methods  to  be  put  on  a  permanently 
prosperous  basis. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  reports  of  the  annual  conference  of 
librarians,  which  was  held  last  summer  at  Lake 
Gteorge,  extend  through  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pages,  a  double  number,  of  the  Library  journal. 
Amid  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  relates  simply 
to  technical  administration,  and  is  therefore  of  in- 
terest to  librarians  only,  there  are  several  papers 
which  will  be  useful  to  all  those  readers  who  have 
occasion  to  consult  a  public  collection  of  books. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  an  account  of 
the  printing  of  the  British  museimi  catalogue,  which 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  Gamett  of  the  museum. 


Seventy-eight  volumes,  representing  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  manuscript  volumes  of  the  mu- 
seum, are  printed  already,  fifty-eight  of  which 
are  the  letters  A  and  B  :  twenty  are  from  Virgil 
to  Z.  Extra  copies  of  certain  articles  have  been 
issued  for  separate  sale ;  e.g.,  *  Aesop,'  *  Aeschy- 
lus,'   *  America,'   *  Aristotle,'   *  Bacon,'   'Horace,' 

*  Byron,'  *  Swedenborg.'  The  great  articles 
'Academies '  and  ♦  Periodical  Hterature '  are  nearly 
completed.  *  Bible '  is  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped 
that    *  Shakspeare,'     *  Homer,'     'Liturgies,'    and 

*  Dante '  will  follow  at  an  early  date.  The  cata- 
logue, if  completed,  will  be  the  largest  catalogue 
in  the  world.  Another  noteworthy  article,  of  a 
very  different  character,  is  that  of  F.  B.  Perkins 
of  San  Francisco,  on  the  *  Free  public  library,  its 
purposes  and  its  abuses.'  R.  R.  Bowker  and  T.  H. 
McKee  discuss  the  U.  S.  government  publications 
and  their  distribution,  —  two  instructive  papers ; 
E.  M.  Barton  of  Worcester  advocates  the  distribution 
of  duplicates ;  and  W.  F.  Poole  gives  some  excel- 
lent hints  with  respect  to  small  library  buildings. 
There  are  also  several  annual  reports  on  catalogu- 
ing, college  libraries,  reading  for  the  young,  etc. 
There  are  no  public  officers  in  the  country  more 
co-operative  and  obliging  than  the  librarians. 
Their  desire  to  promote  in  every  way  the  use  of 
the  collections  intrusted  to  their  charge  is  most 
commendable.  They  are  rarely  paid  adequately, 
and  are  often  overworked ;  but  it  is  upon  their 
skill,  their  enthusiasm,  their  learning,  and  their 
courtesy,  that  investigators,  teachers,  scholars, 
and  writers  of  everj'  class  depend.  The  rapid  in- 
crease qf  composition  in  this  country  is  due  to 
them  in  no  small  degree,  and  we  predict  that  in 
the  next  five  and  twenty  years  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  growth  in  erudition. 

—  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  has  republished  in  pamphlet 
form  his  excellent  sketch  of  the  career  and  work 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  which  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun  on  the  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  It  is  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  his 
work  which  has  been  published,  and  full  of  inter- 
est for  every  one. 

—  Dr.  Edward  Laurens  Mark  has  been  appointed 
Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  in  Harvard  college. 
The  place  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jeffries  Wyman. 

—  A  Winnipeg  despatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
dated  17th  instant,  says  :  The  explorations  on  the 
line  of  the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  railway  from 
the  north-east  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson 
Bay,  along  the  course  of  the  Nelson  River,  have 
been  completed;  and  Major  Jarvis,  with  his  party, 
reached   Selkirk  Saturday  evening.      The  party 
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proceeded  to  Norway  House  in  the  middle  of 
October  last,  and  started  from  there  in  canoes, 
but  were  frozen  in  when  only  twenty-five  miles 
on  their  journey,  and  had  to  abandon  the  canoes 
and  use  sleighs,  drawn  by  men,  as  the  means  of 
transport.  Great  delay  was  experienced  at  first, 
owing  to  the  larger  lakes  being  still  open,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  rivers,  which  necessitated  a  good 
deal  of  portaging,  and  cutting  of  roads  through 
the  woods.  Oxford  House  was  reached  Nov.  9, 
the  party  having  followed  the  usual  boat  route 
thus  far  ;  and  from  this  point  the  real  work  of  the 
exploration  commenced.  The  country  was  thor- 
oughly examined  from  the  north  side  of  Oxford 
Lake  to  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River  in  as  nearly  a 
direct  line  as  possible,  and  the  party  arrived  at 
York  Factory,  Nov.  80.  On  the  return  journey 
the  line  chosen  as  the  residt  of  the  previous  exam- 
ination was  followed  and  marked  out.  Sound- 
ings and  sections  were  made  at  the  crossings  of 
the  various  rivers,  and  a  careful  estimate  made 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  build  the  line.  Major 
Jarvis  touched  at  Oxford  House  again  Dec.  17, 
and  from  that  point,  following  the  north  shore  of 
Oxford  Lake,  returned  direct  to  Sea  River  Falls, 
on  the  east  branch  of  the  Nelson  River,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Norway  House.  The  whole 
of  the  profiosed  railway  from  Sea  River  to  the 
terminus  chosen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson 
River,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
mUes,  has  been  actually  traversed  on  foot  and 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  result  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows  :  the  line  is  quite  practi- 
cable, the  rock  and  earth  work  being  hght,  with 
no  heavy  bridging,  nor  any  work  of  an  excep- 
tional character.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  an 
easy  line  to  construct,  the  country  generally  being 
level,  and  with  a  sand  or  gravel  formation.  The 
only  rock  met  with  was  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  line.  The  timber  is  not  of  large  size,  but 
enough  was  found  for  all  immediate  requirements. 
The  Nelson  River  terminus  is  very  favorably  situ- 
ated, being  large,  fiat,  well  drained,  and  about 
ten  feet  above  high  water.  Major  Jarvis  was 
accompanied  by  R,  J.  Money,  civil  engineer, 
assistant  to  .Mr.  Shelford,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish engineer.  Mr.  Money  is  also  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The  total 
distance  walked  over  was  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles. 

—  The  fish  commission  steamer  Albatross  will 
leave  Washington,  as  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  river 
disappears,  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  will 
undergo  a  few  necessary  repairs,  and  thence  sail 
for  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  several  months 
will  be  passed  in  scientific  research  and  hydro- 


graphic  work.  An  efficient  corps  of  naval  officers 
and  scientific  experts  will  accompany  the  ship, 
among  whom  are  the  following:  Lieut.-Ck)m- 
mander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  commanding;  Lieut.  H.  S. 
Waring ;  Lieut.  B.  O.  Scott ;  Ensign  W.  S.  Hogg  ; 
Ensign  W.  S.  Benson  ;  Surgeon  J.  M.  Flint ;  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer  G.  W.  Baird  ;  paymaster,  C.  D. 
Mansfield ;  chief  naturalist,  Mr.  J.  E.  Benedict ; 
assistant  naturalists,  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  and  Mr. 
Willard  Nye. 

—  The  gratifying  success  of  ha' chiuG:  cod  arti- 
ficially at  Wood's  Holl,  recently  attained  by  the 
U.  S.  fish  commission,  marks  a  new  era  in  fish- 
culture.  It  is  now  the  intention  of  Professor 
Baird  to  attempt  the  acclimatization  of  the  codfish 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  this  end  one  million 
of  young  cod  will  pass  through  Washington  during 
the  present  week  en  route  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

—  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  country 
around  Commander  Islands  and  Kamtchatka.  Dr. 
Leo  nhard  Stejneger  of  the  Smithsonian  institution 
visited  this  region  in  1882-83,  and  also  visited  the 
territory  worked  over  by  Steller,  bringing  back 
with  him  many  relics  of  that  expedition,  and  also 
portions  of  skeletons  of  the  extinct  sea-cow,  and 
of  a  vast  number  of  birds  and  cetaceans.  The 
results  are  interestingly  told  in  Bulletin  No.  29  of 
the  national  museum,  which  contains  382  pages, 
and  eight  colored  lithographic  plates  from  sketches 
by  the  author. 

—  Bulletin  No.  30,  *  Bibliography  of  publications 
relating  to  collection  of  fossil  invertebrates  in  tbe 
national  museum,*  by  John  Belknap  Marcou,  will 
be  issued  in  about  two  weeks.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  writings  of  F.  B.  Meek,  C.  A. 
White,  and  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  branch  of  science. 

—  The  fifth  annual  ensilage  congress  met  in 
New  York,  Jan.  20.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred i)ersons  present  as  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  opening  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ekiward  Atkinson  of  Boston, 
who  was  followed  by  S.  C.  Smith  of  St.  Albans. 
Vt.,  Orlando  B.  Potter,  and  James  B.  Brown. 

—  The  chemical  division  of  the  U.S.  geological 
survey  is  conducting  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments with  newly  acquired  material,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  who  is  about 
conipletmg  an  investigation  of  minerals  from 
Litchfield,  Me.  Among  the  minerals  there  exist- 
ing, a  new  species  of  the  zeolite  family  has  been 
found,  to  which  Professor  Clarke  has  given  the 
name  of  hydronephelite.    Messrs.  Gooch  and  Whit- 
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field  are  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  geyser 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  park  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Riggs 
is  making  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  lepidolites  of 
Maine,  and  is  also  analyzing  an  undescribed  me- 
teoric iron  from  the  collection  in  the  national 
museum  ;  Mr.  Hiilebrand  is  engaged  on  minerals 
and  rocks  from  Colorado ;  and  Mr.  Chatard  is  at 
work  upon  the  associates  of  corundum  from  North 
Carolina,  and  upon  the  water  of  Mono  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. 

—  A  change  has  been  made  in  the  time  of 
issuing  the  Smithsonian  and  national  museum 
reports.  Heretofore  these  reports  covered  the 
calendar  year;  but  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution  have  recently  directed 
that  the  reports  shall  hereafter  correspond  to  the 
fiscal  year  extending  from  July  to  the  end  of  the 
following  June  inclusive.  The  reports  from  Jan.  1, 
1885,  to  June  30,  1885,  are  now  about  ready  for 
the  printer ;  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution  to  the  board  of  regents, 
for  the  first  half  of  1885,  being  already  published 
in  pamphlet  form. 

—  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  national  museum, 
recently  issued,  is  W.  G.  Binney's  •  Manual  of 
American  land-shells,'  which  is  an  enlarged  and 
revised  edition  of  the  *  Land  and  fresh-water 
shells  of  North  America,'  part  i.,  published  in 
1869,  to  which  subsequently  described  species  are 
added. 

—  The  Botanical  gazette  for  January  contains 
a  heliotype  engraving  of  Professor  Gray,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes.  Other 
articles  of  interest  in  this  number  are  by  Professor 
Coulter,  on  the  *  Pollen-spore  of  Tradescantia ;  * 
J.  C.  Arthur,  upon  a  new  fungus  infesting  the 
clover-leaf  beetle,  Phytonomus  punctatus ;  a  new 
species  of  Anemone,  by  Professor  Gray,  etc. 

—  The  first  number  of  the  monthly  Journal  of 
the  Trenton  luitural  history  society  contains  a 
number  of  short,  readable  articles,  mostly  on 
animal  and  plant  habits. 

—  The  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  last 
congress  to  consider  the  propriety  of  consolidating 
the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government  have 
concluded  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  will 
shortly  submit  their  report.  While  their  recom- 
mendations are  not  definitely  known,  it  is  probable 
some  sort  of  re-organization  will  be  advised  with 
regard  to  the  signal  service,  and  it  may  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  army.  General  Sheridan 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  army 
does  not  need  this  wing  of  its  service,  and  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  placing  it  under  civil 
control. 


—  In  Science,  vii.  p.  75,  in  the  letter  entitled 

•  An  early  prediction  of  the  decay  of  the  obelisk,' 
second  line,  *St.  Petersburg'  should  read  'Frei- 
berg.' 

—  In  Science,  vii.  p.  75,  in  the  letter  entitled 

*  Sea -level  and  ocean  -  currents,'  seventh  line, 
'  Bourdaione '  sliould  read  *  Bourdaloue ; '  thirtv- 
third  line,  *  diversity '  should  read  *  density ; ' 
p.  76,  second  column,  thirteenth  line,  *  25  feel ' 
should  read  *  2.5  feet.' 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

«*«  Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  as  hritf  as  possible.  The 
writer's  name  is  in  aU  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  Jaith, 

The  festoon  cloud. 

In  Science,  vii.  p.  57,  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  after 
giving  a  description  of  a  form  of  cloud  designated 
^festoon'  cloud,  asks  if  the  cloud  is  commonly  seen 
in  this  country.  I  have  seen  the  form  of  cloud 
described  at  least  as  often  as  a  dozen  times  within 
the  last  SIX  years  ;  but,  on  account  of  not  having  my 
records  at  hand,  I  cannot  g^ve  the  dates. 

I  have  seen  the  cloud  once  or  twice  associated  with 
thunder-storms,  but  most  frequently  with  the  stratus- 
cloud  accompanying  *  areas  of  low  pressure,'  or 
cyclones. 

The  appearance  presented  to  me  is  that  of  a  cloud- 
stratum  with  an  irregular  base,  in  contrast  with  the 
level  base  usually  seen. 

The  cloud  then  presents  an  appearance  as  if  fes- 
toons were  hung  from  it,  which  are  sometimes  some- 
what circular  and  rounded,  at  other  times  irregular. 

The  explanation  given  that  they  are  due  to  the 

slow  descent  of  cloud-matter,  due  to  the  failure  of  an 

ascending  current,  is,  nu  doubt,  the  correct  one. 

H.  Helm  Culyton. 
Cambridfre,  Mass.',  Jan.  24. 


Text-books  on  methods  in  microscopic  anatomy. 

The  review  of  Dr.  Whitman's  *  Methods  in  micro- 
scopical anatomy,'  in  Science  (No.  154,  p.  64),  seems 
to  me  not  quite  just,  in  that  it  implies  that  the  author 
has  been  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  task, 
particularly  in  regard  to  that  part  of  it  which  most 
gives  value  to  bis  work ;  namely,  the  chapter  on 
embryological  methods.  In  this  the  author  has  given 
a  careful  summary,  the  outcome  of  much  laborious 
and  painstaking  search  ^  so  that  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  compact  presentation  of  a  large  number 
of  special  methods  for  the  handling  of  embryological 
material.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  exhaustive,  —  I  am 
grateful  that  it  is  not,  —  but  it  contains  most  of  the 
best  results  of  experience  in  the  difficult  art  Of  pre- 
paring eggs  and  embryos  of  many  kinds  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  And  since  it  is  just  in  this 
direction  of  microscopical  embryology  that  the  most 
earnest  and  capable  zoological  energies  are  now 
turned,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Whitman  has  done  science 
good  service  by  the  valuable  critical  compilation 
made  in  the  chapter  referred  to.  Now,  I  wish  to  find 
fault  with  your  reviewer  because  he  says  that  ''the 
arrangement  [of  this  chapter]  leaves  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  result  of  fortuitous  reading  rather  than 
a  methodical  search   for  the  most  valuable  things 
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the  scope  of  the  tojiic."  The  aenteoce 
«  me,  and  leads  me  to  inquire  what  wea  the 
Jib  opini'iu  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
pter  itnelf.  the  arraiiKemeDt  of  which  is 
It  and  iotelliiiible.  aniJ  certainly  not  based 
I  fortuitous  reaiinjf.  Thn  author  o(  the 
he  ha*  read  the  rBview,  oiuat.  one  would 
<«l  TDortiGeH  to  have  such  a  bsid  accusation 
tence  brouirht  against  him  :  I  trust,  tbere- 
t  you  will  publish  thia  letter,  to  show  that  at 
I  worker  in  thiii  field  places  a  higher  value 
volume  than  your  reviewer  does,  with  his 
A  comuiendatioa. 

CBAIU.E»    SEPOWIPK  MlNOT. 

I  us..  Ju.  ai. 

inder  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Minot  for  the 

I  be  has  dona  me  in  csllint;  attention  to  the 

of  my  recent  review  of  Dr.  Whitnutn's  book. 
■elf  asEonifibed  at  it.  and  caonot  eomprehend 
told  have  made  so  unfair  a  statement  when 
sd  no  injustice. 

■'  This  chapter  furnishes  much  valuable  in- 
<n,  but  the  arran^ment  leaves  the  impression 
I  the  result  of  fortuitous  readine  rather  than 
idictd  search  for  the  most  valuable  things 
le  scope  of  the  topic  " 

int«nce  as  it  staniU  leaves  me  indorsioK  what. 
■ed  lo  me,  might  bo  the  inference  of  one  who 
mked  at  the  arranttement  of  the  chapter  as 

of  the  separate  coosideration  of  so  many 
animals  —  e.g.,  Clepsine,  Spirorbis  boreatis, 
nk.  Sa^itta.  ele.  —  instead  of  classea  of  ani- 
Vhat  1  should  have  added  was,  that  such  an 
on  would  be  entirely  mieleadintr.  I  had  not 
<  idea  of  mabiog  that  impression  represent  my 
but  quite  the  reverse,  for  it  was  in  direct 
in  I*  my  positive  knowledge  ;  qo  one,  perhaps, 
I  better  than  I  that  the  author's  work  had 

the  most  painstaking  and  discriminating 
n  njT  estimation,  moreover,  there  was  no 
i  in  this  country  who  possessed  in  bo  sreat  a 
;he  experieuce  and  the  other  qualiScations 
y  to  the  succeisful  handling  of  this  topic, 
^rdi  the  general  tone  of  the  criticism,  1  can 

that  the  CBl«ein  in  which  I  hold  tbe  author 
9  distrustful  of  my  ability  to  praise  his  work 
ily.  and  that  in  avoiding  one  extreme  I  have 
to  the  error  of  the  opposite,  and  appear  only 
ue  where  there  is  much  more  that  1  ought  to 
lised.  Edward  L.  Uabk. 

idse.Jan.  SS. 

Coat  of  scientific  books. 

)dly  proportion  of  the  book-notices  in  your 
k]  eootain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
r  liaa  been  too  profuse  in  his  paper  :  that  he 
use  a  poorer  and  thinner  quality,  aud  sell 
:  at  half  tbe  price.  This  betrays  a  lamen- 
noTBDce  on  the  part  of  your  critics,  and, 
conveys  a  very  erroneous  impression.  Paper 
'  inconsiderable  item  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
k  book.  It  ia  a  good-sized  volume  which. 
the  covers,  will  weigh  four  pounds,  and 
goad  as  that  in  most  of  the  books  criticised 
y  ten  oeuts  a  pound.  The  utmost  that  could 
1  by  hghteniug  and  cheapening  would  be  a 
weight,  and  two  cents  a  pound  in  price, 
g  the  cost  of  the  paper  of  a  four-pound 
7  twenty-four  cents,  certainly  not 


enough  reduction  to  allow  the  price  of  the  book  to  be 
reduced  from  four  to  two  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  plates  is  the  greatest  item  in  tbe 
production  of  a  book,  and  the  ruling  price  for  this 
work  is  eighty  cents  per  thousand  '  ems '  (a  page  of 
Packard's  '  ZoOiogy '  contains  about  b  thousand 
'  ems ').  Then  all  the  cost  of  corrections,  other  than 
mere  typiigraphiral  errors,  and  the  cost  of  making 
up  the  pages  and  inserting  the  cuts,  are  all  charged 
as  time-work,  Tbe  cost  of  corrections  in  tcienti6c 
work  is  enormous,  and  I  have  known  it  to  amount  to 
one  and  a  half  times  the  original  cost  of  composition. 
A  fair  averajte  [or  the  plates  for  a  book  with  the 
same  page  and  type  as  that  of  Packard's  '  Zodlogy  ' 
would  be  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  page.  This  must  be 
considered  in  settling  the  price  of  a  book. 

Finally,  the  sale  of  strictly  technical  books  is  very 
limited.  An  edition  of  five  hondred  is  a  good  aver- 
age ;  and,  were  the  price  reduced  to  half  the  ruling 
price,  the  sales  would  not  be  inereased  ten  per  cent. 
As  it  is,  they  little  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication, and  the  reduction  so  earnestly  and  igno- 
rantly  prayed  for  by  your  critics  would  involve  the 
publisher  in  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss  on  every 
strictly  scientiflo  book  issued  :  and  a  few  failures  of 
that  sort  would  make  them  refuse  all  scieotiiic  hooks. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  bb  defending  the 
prices  put  on  all  publications :  fur  some  the  charge  is 
clearly  exl^rtioDate  :  but.  so  far  as  1  at  present 
recall,  not  one  of  those  thus  criticised  in  your  columns 
has  a  price  higher  than  was  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  publisher  for  his  outlay,  and  pay  him  a  [air 
amount  for  his  labor  in  pnblialiing,  advertising,  and 
selling  tbe  work.  I  hope  in  future  your  critics  will 
omit  any  reference  to  this  feature  in  their  fault- 
Goding.  J.  S.  KinasuET. 

Hiildea,  Hun..  Jao.  IB. 

Oil  on  troubled  waters. 
I  feel  that  I  must  offer  a  tew  words  of  rejmni'er  to 
your  comments  on  my  letter  of  Jan.  114,  because  I  can- 
not admit  that  there  is  auy  grave  responsibility  in- 
volved in  my  inquiring  for  the  proofs  of  an  alleged 
scientific  theory,  or  any  lack  of  feeling  implied  in  my 

firotesting  against  a  disposition  to  hold  out  a  mis- 
sading  hope  to  '  the  toilers  of  tbe  sea.' 

I  have  not  tried  to  throw  discredit  on  any  well- 
directed  effort  to  render  less  dangerous  ^e  batardous 
vocation  of  the  sailor  :  1  have  simply  attempted  to 
raise  a  note  of  caution  agaiust  false  inductions  and 
specious  generalizations,  1  look  upon  this  aa  a  ques- 
tion of  science,  not  of  sentiment ;  and  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  science  as  a  matter  of  hard, 
clear  [acfa,  and  keen,  cold  logic. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  the  hydrographic  office  is 
affording  substantial  comfort  to  the  mariner's  gen- 
erally cheerleas  life  by  disseminating  the  fables  and 
traditions  of  the  sea  :  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  purely  literary 
undertaking,  not  a  scientific  one.  it  may  while 
away  an  otherwise  tedious  boar  or  two  on  shipboard 
to  read,  in  effect,  that  a  half-harrel  of  oil  sprinkled 
over  tbe  entire  course  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool H'ill  insure  a  safe  voyage  at  any  time  and  in  say 
weather  ;  or  that  a  half-gallon,  ponred  upon  oakum. 
tied  tight  in  a  bag,  and  towed  at  the  stern  of  a 
vessel,  will  reduce  the  mountainous  billows,  ease  the 
strained  sails  and  cordage,  brace  the  bending  spars 
and  timbers,  and  bring  welcome,  prace.  and  quiet 
where  all  before   was   wild  confusion  and  danger. 
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Bat,  to  a  cool-headed  landinnan,  this  will  appear  so 
astoundingrly  incredible,  thai  noChing  short  of  the 
most  searching  scientific  investigatioii  and  rigid  ex- 
periment can  give  it  even  a  tinge  of  probability. 
Either  this  apparently  transcendent  miracle  is  capa- 
ble of  a  rational  explanation  and  demonstration,  or 
it  ip  a  myth  and  a  delusion.  To  my  mind,  the  use  of 
the  oil-bag  upon  the  ocean  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  idea  of  applying  a  liver-pad  to  a  cyclone. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  quote  Pliny  or  other  mere 
chroniclers,  ancient  or  modern,  or  to  pile  up  the  in- 
exact and  awe-inspired  tales  of  seafaring  men.  I 
admit  that  the  history  of  the  notion  is  interesting, 
like  the  history  of  the  acceptance  of  any  other 
prodigy  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
progress  and  persistence  of  a  belief  and  its  scientific 
truthfulness. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seen  all  the  evidence 
which  the  hydrographic  office  has  collected  or  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
say  that  relatively  large  masses  of  oil,  spread  upon 
comparatively  small  bodies  of  water,  may  not,  under 
some  circumstances,  modify  or  prevent  the  formation 
of  waves.  But  that  oil  filtered  into  the  raging  and 
turbulent  deep  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  per  hour,  —  or 
even  a  gallon  per  hour,  as  reported  in  the  letter 
printed  by  you  last  week,  —  should  prove  to  be  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  marvellous  effects  attributed 
to  it,  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  thing  utterly  and  absolutely 
inconceivable  ;  and  I  confess  to  a  disturbance  of  my 
faith  in  any  institution  that  gives  such  stories 
credence  or  currency.  C.  F.  Cox. 

New  Tork,  Jan.  24. 

The  collapse  of  the  theosophists. 

Permit  me  to  take  exception  to  the  article  entitled 
*  The  collapse  of  the  theosophists '  in  your  issue  of 
yei^terday. 

I  have  no  contention  with  any  statement,  correct 
or  otherwise,  which  the  article  contains,  and  offer  no 
argument  pro  or  con  ;  but  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  use 
this  occasion  to  protest  against  and  to  obviate  the 
prevalent  misconception  that  '  Blavatsky  *  and  '  the- 
osophy'  are  synonjrmous  terms,  or  that  either  the 
manners  or  morals  of  any  individual  theosophist 
necessarily  represent  the  methods,  objects,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  theosophical  society. 

In  my  judgment,  the  *  collapse  of  the  theosophists ' 
is  a  prediction  much  safer  to  make  after  than  before 
the  event ;  there  being,  to  my  knowledge,  no  organ- 
ized body  of  psychical  researchers  in  the  world  less 
likely  to  verify  any  such  prophecy. 

Elliott  Coues,  F.T.S., 

President  Onostic  branchy  T.S.y 
President  Amer,  B,  of  C,  T.S.y 
Member  Exec.  C.  of  India. 
Wasbington,  D.C.,  Jan.  28. 

Nectar-secreting^  plant-lice. 

Oregon  is  the  place  for  nectar-secreting  plant-lice. 
During  the  past  fall  I  received  twigs  of  spruce  and 
willow  from  that  state,  which,  though  not  more  than 
six  inches  long,  contained  at  least  a  tablespoonful 
of  crystallized  sugar,  which  was  both  pleasant  and 
sweet.  This  insect  is  a  species  of  Aphis,  and  though 
possibly  not  equal  to  the  bee,  or  to  the  manufacturer 
of  our  best  cane-sugar,  in  her  power  to  form  an 
excellent  article  of  sugar  does  surpass  greatly  the 


glucose  factories  in  the  quality  of  the  product  which 
she  turns  out.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Sea-level  and  ocean-cnrrents. 

The  value  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Profes- 
sor Ferrel  in  his  article  in  Science^  No.  155,  headed 
*  Sea-level  and  ocean-currents,'  depends  largely  upon 
a  statement  made  by  him;  viz.,  '*The  recent  im- 
portant determination  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey by  levelling  up  the  BCississippi  valley  and  across 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  the  mean  level  of  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  about 
one  metre  higher  than  that  of  New  Tork  harbor.*' 

An  item  so  important  in  ocean  dynamics  for  com- 
parison of  facts  with  theories  should  be  known  to  be 
most  unquestionably  correct.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
official  publication  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
to  which  the  above  statement  could  be  credited,  and, 
what  is  more,  such  a  line  of  spirit-levels  has  never, 
to  this  day,  been  executed  by  the  survey.  Probably 
a  paper  read  before  the  American  association  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  in  September,  1884,  gave  rise 
to  the  supposed  fact.  On  p.  446  (vol.  ii.)  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings, we  find,  *'  Height  of  bench-mark  at  St. 
Louis  above  mean  tide  at  Sandy  Hook  8  feet "  (sfe), 
and,  **  Precise  line  of  levels  from  Gulf,  by  Mississippi 
River  commission,  along  the  river,  shows  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  above  mean  tide  at  Sandy  Hook,  of  about 
40  inches.*'  Here  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  the 
commission. 

By  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  the  survey, 
I  make  the  following  extract  from  a  report  by  me, 
dated  May  24,  1888  :  — 

Metre*. 

1.  Height  of  coast  aod  fceodetio  survey  benob-mark 
at  the  St.  Louis  bridge  above  the  average  or  half- 
tide  level  of  the  Atlantic  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.J..  as 
ascertained  from  six  years  of  tidal  observations.  126.91 

8.  This  bench-mark  was  placed  at  the  same  level  as 
the  so-called  St.  Louis  city  '  directrix.* 

8.  From  precise  levels  executed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  commission  and  the  U.  8.  lake  survey,  St. 
Louis  city  directrix  above  the  Greenville,  Miss., 
bench-mark  (on  bank  bulldlne),  according  to 
letter  from  commission  dated  Hay  18, 1H88 86.185 

4.  By  coast  and  seodetic  survey  levels.  GreenviUe 
bench-mark  above  the  Hampson  bench-mark  at 
Garrollton.  La. 87.267 

6.  From  Humphreys  and  Abbot's  work  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  (1861),  p.  IIU.  it  appears  that  the 

Hampson  mark  is  8.06  feet  or 2.456 

above  the  level  of  Lake  Pontohartrain,  whioh  ia 
said  to  be  at  the  same  level  as  Lake  Borgne  and 
Bayou  St.  Philip,  and  hence  with  that  of  the 
Gulf. 

Putting  these  figures  together,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Gulf  level  is  about  one  metre  above  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic  at  New  Tork.  The  report 
further  comments  on  this  result :  '*  While  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  this  result,  the  difference  is 
greater  than  I  [the  present  writer]  expected  from  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  hut  it  may  possibly  be  greatly 
reduced  when  precise  data  come  to  hand  ;  and,  in 
particular,  more  evidence  is  desirable  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  Hampson  mark  with  the  average  Gulf 
level.     We  have  no  checks  at  present." 

It  is  evident  that  no  probable  error  can  be  assigned 
to  the  alleged  difference,  and  that  the  amount  itself 
is  greatly  in  need  of  confirmation,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  be  reached  through  the  direct  line  of  levela 
started  by  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  to  run  from 
its  Illinois  line  to  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  Sound. 

O.  A«  o« 
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PROFESSOR  LADD    ON    THE    YALE  CUR- 
RICULUM. 

We  presented  in  Science  (vi.  p.  499)  a  synopsis 
of  Professor  Palmer^s  article  on  recent  changes  at 
Harvard.  We  now  give  an  abstract  of  an  article 
from  the  same  journal,  the  Andover  review,  on 
the  question  of  electives,  etc.,  at  New  Haven,  by 
Professor  Ladd  of  Yale. 

The  new  education,  as  brought  to  our  notice 
afresh  by  Professor  Palmer,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  methods  of  education  in  vogue 
for  centuries  have  been  radically  wrong :  it  has 
organized  a  coU^e  on  a  whoUy  new  basis. 

But  the  proposed  scheme,  though  revolutionary, 
and  seeming  to  contradict  experience,  does  not 
the  less  merit  consideration.  Before  placing  our 
faith  in  it,  however,  we  ask.  What  experience  can 
it  boast?  What  trial  has  it  had  at  Harvard  ?  We 
answer,  A  trial  for  two  years;  for  only  during 
that  short  period  have  youths  in  the  first  half  of 
their  university  course  been  placed  completely 
under  the  elective  system  ;  and  it  is  to  this  exten- 
sion of  the  system  that  opposition  is  chiefly  made. 
More  than  a  generation  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
final  outcome  of  such  great  changes.  Is,  then, 
the  experience  of  a  single  university,  during  but 
a  moiety  of  its  course,  to  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient? 

But  we  shall  be  glad  to  examine  the  arguments 
so  well  presented  and  so  courteously  urged  by 
Professor  Palmer,  and  to  compare  the  tabulated 
results  of  the  new  with  those  of  the  older  method. 
Harvard  has  been  chosen  as  the  only  thorough 
representative  of  the  new  education  ;  and  it  is 
fitting  that  Yale  should  be  selected  to  compare 
with  it,  partly  because,  as  a  teacher  there,  I  am 
best  acquainted  with  it ;  and  partly  because  it  is 
the  leading  representative  of  more  conservative 
tendencies  in  education. 

But  let  me  first  state  some  points  in  which  I 
agree  with  Professor  Palmer.  I,  too,  hold  that  the 
world  of  science  and  learning  has  greatly  pro- 
gressed of  late,  and  that  both  the  matter  and 
method  of  education  must  therefore  also  change. 
Sciences  and  modem  languages  must  be  taught, 
and  the  ancient  classics  take  a  relatively  lower 
place  than  formerly.  But  all  the  best  institutions 
recognize  and  act  on  these  facts  and  truths. 
Within  twenty-five  years,  Yale  has  made  such 


progress  that  much  of  its  education  may  be  styled 
*  new.'  Then,  again,  along  with  Professor  Palmer, 
I  would  meastu-e  the  success  of  education  by  high 
ethical  standards.  But  do  the  statistics  given 
show  that  the  new  education  uplifts  character  as 
no  other  training  can  ?  We  think  we  can  show 
that  they  go  rather  to  prove  the  contrary.  We 
shall,  then,  take  up,  in  the  order  that  commends 
itself  to  us,  the  various  points  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Palmer. 

It  is  urged,  that,  under  the  new  education,  the 
student's  ideal  of  a  *  gentleman '  has  been  enlarged 
and  elevated.  Hazing,  and  such  practices,  are  no 
longer  '  good  form '  at  Harvard.  We  answer,  that 
it  is  even  so  at  Yale,  where  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  these  regards  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Of  other  institutions  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  is  true.  The  causes 
of  this  improvement  are  not  owing  to  any  peculiar 
method  of  education,  but  to  the  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  customs  due  to  a  higher  civilization ;  to  the 
different  attitude  assmned  by  parents  and  teachers 
towards  the  young ;  to  wiser  dealings  with  stu- 
dents on  the  part  of  coUege  faculties ;  and,  lastly, 
to  the  influence  of  well-regulated  athletic  sports 
in  giving  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  vitality  of  the 
youth. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  new  education  is  very 
popular.  The  growth  of  Harvard  under  it  has 
been  very  great,  both  in  numbers  and  resources. 
But,  we  ask,  has  it  receiveil  these  generous  gifts 
as  tokens  of  approval  of  the  elective  system? 
Have  not  other  colleges  also  received  very  bounti- 
ful gifts?  During  the  last  fourteen  years,  Yale 
has  received,  either  from  gifts  or  by  bequest,  more 
than  two  and  a  half  millions,  while  its  library 
has  increased  by  eighty-three  tliousand  volumes. 
Though  this  sum  does  not  equal  that  received  by 
Harvard  during  the  same  time,  yet  it  tends  to 
tlu*ow  doubt  on  the  prestige  of  the  new  education 
with  the  long  purses  of  the  country. 

The  increase  of  students  certainly  does  show 
])opular  favor.  We  admit  that  the  new  education 
would  be  likely  to  be  popular  with  youths  of 
eighteen.  But  Yale,  too,  shows  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
average  number  of  undergraduates  has  been  as 
foUows  :  1861-6r),  533  ;  1866-70,  610  ;  1871-75,  704  ; 
1876-80,  745;  1880-84,  792.  Besides,  no  other 
college  has  rejected  so  large  a  jier  cent  of  candi- 
dates for  admission,  or  sent  away  so  many  for 
failing  to  keep  up  to  its  standard  of  ficholarshi]). 
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We  find,  too,  from  the  last  statistics,  that  more 
than  55  per  cent  of  the  students  at  Harvard  were 
from  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  while  less 
than  32  per  cent  of  the  Yale  undergraduates  are 
from  Connecticut.  The  new  education  is,  at  all 
events,  not  yet  cosmopolitan. 

Let  us  next  compare  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the 
very  important  point  of  attendance  at  colk»ge 
recitations,  etc.  Professor  Palmer  thinks  it  cred- 
itable to  the  members  of  the  last  senior  class  at 
Harvard  that  they  *had  cared  to  stay  away*  at 
only  16  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations.  At  Yale 
this  term,  for  the  seven  weeks  for  which  the 
record  is  complete,  the  freshman  class  showed  but 
3.7  per  cent  of  absences.  In  this  record  are 
coimted  absences  from  all  causes  whatsoever :  it 
includes  the  absence  of  one  student  through  sick^ 
ness  for  forty -eight  days.  Ihe  absences  in  the 
sophomore  class  were  but  a  little  more  than  3.3 
per  cent.  Moreover,  all  tardiness  at  a  recitation 
beyond  five  minutes,  and  all  egresses,  count  as 
absences;  as  does  also  presence  at  a  recitation, 
while  wishing  to  be  excused  from  answering. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  allowed  but  six 
absences  during  a  term,  to  cover  all  such  causes 
as  sports,  attention  to  friends,  etc.  ;  and  yet  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  these  absences.  The  junior  and  senior 
classes,  which  are  allowed  eight  absences  in  a 
term,  showed,  during  the  period  of  seven  weeks, 
an  irregularity  of  5.5  and  6  per  cent  respectively. 
We  may  add  that  the  showing  for  the  whole  term 
would  probably  be  better  than  for  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  Har- 
vard student  is  from  a  little  less  than  three  to 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  Yale 
student.  The  difference  is  siu-ely  very  significant 
as  showing  the  working  of  the  two  systems. 

Alluding  to  the  **  charge  of  *  soft '  courses," 
**  which,"  he  says,  **  is  one  of  the  stock  objections 
to  the  elective  system,"  Professor  Palmer  shows 
us  what  wise  cotirses  the  juniors  and  seniors  of 
Harvard  choose.  I  regret  that  we  are  not  told 
how  the  freshmen  exercise  their  right  of  option. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  choices  of  the  Yale 
juniors  and  seniors  display  more  taste  for  hard 
work  than  is  the  result  under  the  new  system. 
No  course  in  classics  or  in  the  higher  mathematics 
was  a  favorite  with  the  two  upper  classes  at  Har- 
vard in  1883-84,  while  54  juniors  and  181  seniors 
are  reported  in  *  fine  arts,'  for  this  year.  At  Yale 
this  term,  however,  53  choices  of  courses  in  higher 
mathematics,  and  179  in  classics,  have  been  made. 
The  student  who  has  been  at  regular  hard  work 
during  his  first  two  years,  will  be  likely  to  enjoy 
it  in  his  last  two. 


Another  excellency  ascribed  by  Professor  Palmer 
to  the  new  education  is,  that  under  its  influence 
the  standard  of   *  decent  scholarship*  is  steadUj 
rising.     To  prove  this,  he  cites  the  marks  received 
by  the  average  Harvard  student  during  the  differ- 
ent years  since  1874-75.     We  frankly  state  that 
we  think  such  a  criterion  most  unreliable.     The 
students'  marks  are  higher  under    the    elective 
system,  but  largely  because  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  the  pupil,  is  known  by  his  marks ;   and  many 
students  choose  their  elective  because  of  this  fact. 
Under  that  system  it  would  be  a  better  test  of  a 
pupil's  real  merits  to  inquire  what  courses  he 
takes  under  teachers  that  give  hard  work  and  low 
marks. 

The  new  education  is  also  cre<iited  with  having 
effected  an  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  instructors  themselves.  We  accept  Pro- 
fessor Palmer's  testimony  as  conclusive  on  this 
point.  But  in  other  colleges  besides  Harvard  are 
to  be  found  the  spirit  and  method  which  he  justly 
praises ;  and  without  them  no  one  should  be  an 
instructor  under  any  system.  May  not,  also,  a 
method  that  makes  so  much  depend  on  the  favor 
of  those  taught,  develop  methods  of  instruction 
not  conducive  to  the  highest  eflSciency  ? 

I  may  remark  here  that  I  cannot  share  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  Professor  Palmer,  when  he,  on 
looking  back  upon  his  college  days,  feels  that  more 
than  half  of  his  studies  should  have  been  different. 
My  studies  at  college  were  wholly  prescribed,  but 
they  have  been  none  the  less  of  use  to  me  on  that 
account.  They  have  taught  me  to  work  hard,  and 
to  do  patiently  every  task  set  before  me  ;  and  this 
I  would  not  give  for  all  to  be  gained  from  the 
elective  coiu^es  of  either  Harvard  or  Yale. 

But  the  real  matter  of  disagreement  between 
Professor  Palmer  and  myself  is,  **  why  the 
elective  system  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the 
freshman  year."  This,  he  says,  lack  of  room  pre- 
cludes him  from  discussing;  adding,  **and  it 
hardly  needs  proving."  But  here,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  wrong.  Yale,  with  many  other  colleges, 
allows  much  choice  to  students  in  their  last  two 
years  ;  juniors  elect  eight-fifteenths,  and  seniors 
foiu'-fifths,  of  their  studies.  No  choice,  except 
tliat  between  French  and  German,  is  permitted  in 
the  first  two  years.  Why,  then,  am  I  opposed 
to  the  extension  given  to  the  elective  system  at 
Harvard  'i  Why  draw  the  line  between  sophomores 
and  juniors,  rather  than  at  the  entrance  upon  the 
freshman  year?  Why  prescribe  any  courses  for 
the  last  two  years  ? 

The  question  is  simply  one  of  drawing  lines. 
We  think,  that,  after  two  years'  drill  at  college, 
the  youth  can  more  wisely  select  his  studies  than 
at  entrance.      Professor  Palmer  thinks  that  the 
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choice  should  be  made  all  at  once,  and  that  at  the 
time  when  the  boy  leaves  home ;  that  from  that 
tinoie  onward  he  sliould  have  the  entire  decision. 
We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  should  first  de- 
Telop  somewhat  in  his  new  surroundings,  learn 
better  how  to  study,  and  what  the  different  courses 
are,  before  he  has  the  grave  task  of  deciding. 
Moreover,  a  headlong  plunge  into  freedom  is  not  a 
good  thing.  I  still  think,  also,  that  an  educated 
man  should  enjoy  a  good  training  in  tlie  five  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  —  in  mathematics  ; 
in  language,  including  literature :  in  physical 
science  ;  in  the  history  of  his  race  ;  in  ])hilo6ophy. 
Because,  then,  I  do  not  think  that  the  new  educa- 
tion draws  the  line  in  the  right  place,  I  am  opposed 
to  its  extreme  measures. 

One  argument  of  Professor  Palmer  hardly  ad- 
mits of  statistics.  He  thinks  the  tyi)e  of  manliness 
at  Harvard  higher  tlian  tliat  to  be  found  at  colleges 
that  have  not  so  fuUy  adopted  the  elective  system. 
I  reply,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  men  at  Yale 
yield  in  manliness  to  those  of  any  college. 

My  ideal  of  cultured  manliness  in  the  imder- 
graduate  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Palmer  :  as 
to  how  best  to  realize  it,  we  differ.  In  my  opinion, 
he  gives  too  little  weight  to  the  great  ethical  law 
of  habit,  and  to  the  value  of  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate necessity.  We  want  to  train  Uie  young 
to  choose  right  spontaneously,  but  none  of  us  live 
solely  under  the  influence  of  high  and  remote 
ideals.  Under  a  system  of  education,  which 
kindly  but  firmly  invites  men  to  *  choose  right,'  in 
view  of  consequences  that  come  closely  home  to 
them,  the  best  characters  will  be  formed. 

Having  now  pretty  fully  traversed  the  ground 
of  Professor  Palmer's  arguments  from  experience, 
I  wish,  in  closing,  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority of  educationists,  the  fears  —  honest  and 
strong  fears  —  which  they  feel  as  to  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  new  education. 

We  fear  that  the  new  education  will  increase  the 
tendency  to  shallowness,  already  great  enough  in 
American  student  life.  We  have  already  too 
much  smattering  of  many  knowledges.  The  cliief 
remedy  must  be  to  pursue  certain  topics  with  per- 
sistence and  thoroughness.  If  the  average  Ameri- 
can boy,  on  entering  college,  had  had  the  discipline 
afforded  by  the  drill  of  a  German  gymnasium,  he 
might  more  safely  judge  for  himself.  Two  years 
more  of  continued  study  of  certain  prescribed 
subjects  —  whatever  these  may  be  —  is  certainly 
little  enough  to  require  of  him. 

We  are  afraid  of  tlie  effects  of  the  new  educa- 
tion on  the  academies  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  gradually  improving  under  the  increased  re- 
quirements of  the  colleges  ;  but  how  shall  they 
meet  the  demands  made  by  boys,  who,  under  the 


new  education,  may  enter  college  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  V  What  interest,  also,  will  boys  take 
in  mathematics  and  the  ancient  classics,  when 
these  are  liable  to  be  abandoned  so  soon  as  tliey 
have  attained  free  el(»ction  ? 

We  are  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the  new  educa- 
tion on  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  which 
has  lieen  constantly  rising  ft>r  years.  The  new 
methods,  in  themselves  considered,  are  better  tlian 
the  old  :  and  the  new  learning  and  science  are,  of 
course,  far  richer  than  those  of  the  past.  But,  in 
order  to  introduce  these,  is  it  necessary  to  take  the 
direct  control  from  the  older  and  wiser,  and  leave 
it  to  the  choice  of  the  inexi)erience<l  V  Such  a 
course  will,  in  certain  lines,  destroy  all  connected 
and  ste^y  discipline  in  higher  education. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  Professor  Palmer's  argu- 
ments, we  are  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the  nev/  edu- 
cation on  the  character  of  the  youth. 

We  think  we  have  shown,  that  in  every  respect, 
except  that  of  securmg  $175,000  instead  of  $1^0,- 
000  a  year,  and  of  making  a  smaller  percentage  of 
annuxd  gain  in  numbers,  the  results  of  the  system 
in  vogue  at  Yale  are  eciual  or  superior  to  those  at 
Harvartl.  We  need  much  more  light,  both  from 
reason  and  observation,  before  preferring  the  new 
education  to  one  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  wist»r, 
though  both  new  and  old. 

THE  LEVELLING  OF  SIBERIA, 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Siberian 
levelling,  the  largest  of  the  kind  yet  made,  is  at 
last  ended.  Tlie  survey  originated  m  the  Imperial 
Russian  geographical  society,  which  i>etiti<)ned  the 
Russian  government  to  gratot  the  necessary  means, 
setting  fortli  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  height  above  sea-level  of  a  great  part  of  Siberia. 
The  preliminary  results  were  known  in  1878,  and 
gave  a  much  greater  height  for  Lake  BaYkal  than 
was  expected.  The  detailed  calculations  were  de- 
layed from  different  reasons,  among  which  were 
the  long  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Moschkow,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 
It  was  afterwards  given  to  W.  Fuss,  who  ended  it. 
Tlie  whole  length  of  the  levelling  from  Zwerigo- 
lowskaja  on  the  Tobol  to  Lake  BaYkal  is  3087. 1  versts 
(3,040  English  statute  miles).  Unfortunately  the 
starting-point  is  not  connected  by  levelling  with 
the  Black  or  Baltic  seas,  but  by  triangulation  only, 
so  that  an  uncertainty  of  i)erliaps  thirty  or  even 
forty  feet  remains.  Tlie  results  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  profile. 

Gen.  A.  Tillo  has  the  direction  of  different  level- 
lings  under  the  ministry  of  public  works.  In  1884 
the  mean  level  of  Lake  Ladoga  over  the  (lulf  of 
Finland  was  determined,   and  found  to  be  16.3 
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English  feet,  while  the  formerly  admitted  height 
was  66  feet.  Such  a  great  difference  from  the 
formerly  admitted  height  is  startling,  yet  the  new 
figures  are  the  result  of  so  accurate  and  well- 
checked  operations  and  calculations  that  their  re- 
sult cannot  he  doubted.  According  to  the  new 
determination,  the  slope  of  the  Neva  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Volga  in  its  middle  course, 
while  the  formerly  admitted  heights  made  it  four 
times  greater.  To  have  another  check  on  the 
height  of  Lake  Ladoga,  the  barometric  means  of 
H.  Schlusselburg  were  compared  with  those  of  St. 
Petersburg  for  a  mean  of  eight  years.  The  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  Ladoga  and  Gulf  of  Finland, 
determined  barometrically,  is  but  8.6  feet ;  that  is, 
less  by  7.7  feet  than  that  determined  by  levelling. 
If  we  suppose  both  series  of  observations  to  be 
equally  accurate,  and  the  instrumental  error  de- 
termined with  the  greatest  precision,  this  would 
prove  that  the  mean  pressure  rises  toward  the 
east,  —  a  result  quite  consistent  with  the  general 
course  of  the  isobars  in  Russia ;  but  the  difference 
is  rather  too  large  for  so  small  a  distance. 

Lakes  Husen  and  Onega  have  also  been  levelled, 
and  the  figures  for  them  will  shortly  be  published. 
Their  height  was  also  found  to  be  smaller  than 
formerly  admitted.  A.  Wokikop. 

POPULAR  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Socrates,  Cicero  tells  us,  called  down  philos- 
ophy from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  it 
into  the  cities  and  houses  of  men.  In  each  stage 
of  the  development  of  a  science  an  essential  step 
is  the  diffusion  of  the  general  tendencies  and 
results  obtained  amongst  the  intelligent  public. 
Nowadays,  when  each  branch  of  study  must 
make  good  its  claim  to  a  place  on  the  curriculum, 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
cultured  and  powerful  public  with  the  general 
problems  and  broad  outlines  of  your  science. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  certain  class  of 
scientific  men  have  almost  made  themselves 
specialists  on  the  topic  of  popular  science.  It 
is  largely  to  them  that  the  public  looks  for  their 
scientific  enlightenment.  A  larger  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  popular  scientists,  very  fortu- 
nately, are  the  masters  of  science  themselves. 
When  such  men  as  Huxley  and  Helmholtz  pre- 
pare with  their  own  hands  the  scientific  food  for 
the  public  mind,  there  reaUy  must  be  an  inade- 
quate power  of  reception  of  such  knowledge,  if  a 
healthful,  wide-spread  activity  in  science  is  not 
the  result. 

Psychology,  since  it  has  received  the  impulse 
which  has  made  *  physiological  psychology '  a 
common  description  of  it,   has  made  sufficient 
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progress  to  be  able  now  to  give  in  a  popular 
dress  an  account  of  its  aims,  its  problems,  its 
methods,  and  its  results.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Professor  Wundt,  whose  name  perhaps,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  person,  has  become  associated 
with  this  modem  movement,  has  given  his  time 
to  a  more  or  less  popular  ezx)osition*  of  a  few 
departments  of  this  diffuse  subject.  The  devel- 
opment of  experimental  psychology  has  been  such 
a  rapid  one,  that  already  one  must  be  a  specialist 
in  one  department  of  it.  To  some  extent  Pro- 
fessor Wundt  has  confined  his  essays  to  an  ac- 
count of  work  done  in  his  own  laboratory,  while 
another  portion  of  the  book  presents  views  upon 
those  general  problems,  interesting  to  every  gen- 
eration of  mankind,  which  seem  to  him  most 
adequate  and  scientific. 

In  an  essay  on  the  problems  of  experimental 
psychology,  he  contrasts  the  method  of  this  sci- 
ence with  tliat  of  metaphysics,  with  which  it  is 
historically  closely  connected,  and  defends  it  from 
the  attacks  and  prejudices  of  its  opponents.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  metaphysicians  raise  the  cry 
that  it  is  only  '  crude  empiricism,*  a  mere  atten- 
tion to  natural  phenomena,  a  lower  field  of  work, 
perhaps  good  enough  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  enroll  themselves  in  such  a  cause  ;  while  the 
nobler,  higher  flights  of  pure  philosophy,  where 
every  problem  finds  its  solution  worked  out  with 
a  wonderful  ease  and  regularity,  are  widely  open 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  scientists 
regard  this  new  aspirant  for  a  place  amongst  the 
sciences  with  a  suspicious  distrust  of  the  justness 
of  its  claim.  The  best  answer  to  the  first  is  to 
prove  to  him  that  many  of  the  problems  discussed, 
pro  and  con^  by  various  metaphysical  schools, 
can  be  brought  into  the  laboratory  and  solved 
there  with  the  aid  of  suitably  devised  apparatus. 
The  answer  to  the  latter  wiU  be  a  demonstration 
that  within  natural  limits  the  same  regularity 
and  predictability  that  characterizes  his  own 
work,  also  holds  in  experimental  psychology. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  *  measurement  of  psychic 
processes'  (the  subject  of  the  next  essay)  that 
forms  one  of  the  main  problems. 

The  b^inning  of  all  culture  is  a  clock.  Where 
the  conditions  of  life  are  so  primitive  that  a  time 
standard  is  unnecessary,  there  can  be  little  mental 
development.  For  measuring  time,  man  need  not 
invent  an  apparatus,  but  has  only  to  learn  to  tell 
time  on  the  world-clock,  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  time, 
though  objectively  measured,  is  really  a  psychic 
process ;  for  our  perception  of  time  is  not  changed 
when  the  clock  stops,  but  is  changed  when  we  fall 
asleep.  One  by  one  the  measurements  of  physical 
1  Bsmyt.    By  W.  Wundt.    Leipzip,  Engelmann,  1886. 


phenomena  are  required,  and  last  comes  the  utUi- 
zation  of  these  physical  measurements  for  measur- 
ing the  psychic  i^rocesses.  The  first  time  sense  is 
the  fiow  of  sense  impressions ;  the  last  step  is  to 
turn  back  and  measure  these  impressions.  Some 
sort  of  philosophy  or  psychology  appears  early  in 
history  ;  then  come  the  great  advances  of  physics ; 
in  the  last  stage,  a  psycho-physics. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence  that  it  really 
was  a  branch  of  physical  science,  astronomy,  that 
performed  the  first  experiment  which  led  to  the  long 
series  of  studies  of  psychic  time.     Even  a  martyr 
can  be  pointed  out  in  this  cause  ;  for  it  is  told  that 
an  observer  at  Greenwich,   whose   observations 
were  unusually  slow,  was  often  boxed  on  the  ears 
for  this  peculiarity,  and  afterwards  discharged. 
Twenty  years  later  Bessel  saved  the  honor  of  our 
martyr  by  pointing  out  that  each  person  had  a 
'personal  equation'  of  his  own;  that  it  took  an 
appreciable  time  to  record  an  observation  after  it 
was  made,  which  time  differed  in  different  indi- 
viduals.     If  we  were  asked  to  press  a  key  as  soon  . 
as  we  saw  an  expected  fiash  of  light,  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  reaction  was  instantaneous. 
But  still  ordinarily  it  takes  from  an  eighth  to  a 
sixth  of  a  second.     About  a  half  to  a  tenth  of  a 
second  is  taken  up  in  central  brain  processes,  while 
the  rest  is  use<l  in  conducting  the  impression  to 
and  from  the  brain.     If,  instead  of  reacting  when 
we  saw  the  light,  it  was  agreed  that  the  reaction 
should  take  place  only  after  the  color  of  the  light 
had  been  perceived,  the  additional  time  necessary 
for  perceiving  this  color  might  be  called  the  *  dis- 
tinction '  time,  and  would  vary  from  a  twentieth  to 
a  fiftieth  of  a  second.    In  this  way  the  time  neces- 
sary for  hearing  syllables,  words,  seeing  colors,  fig- 
ures, pictures,  letters,  and  so  on,  and  imderstand- 
ing  them,  is  open  to  measurement,  and  the  relative 
time  required  for  these  operations  marks  their  com- 
plexity.     Again  :  we  can  agree,  that,  if  you  see  a 
blue  light,  you  are  to  react  with  the  right  hand  ; 
if  a  red,  with  the  left.     Here  is,  first,  the  time  for 
perceiving  a  light  already  measured,  then  the  time 
to  distinguish  its  blueness  or  redness,  also  meas- 
ured, and  then  the  'choice'  time  necessary  for 
selecting  the  appropriate  hand  for  tlie  color  seen. 
This  last  psychic  process  takes  about  as  long  as  the 
*  distinction '  time.      Of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
number  of  reactions  from  which  the  choice  is  to 
be  made.     If  it  is  one  of  two,  the  time  would  be  a 
tenth  of  a  second ;  if  one  of  ten  (say,   the  ten 
fingers),  the  time  would  be  half  a  second.     A 
rather  curious  result  of  these  observations  is,  that 
it  takes  almost  as  long  to  perceive  a  single  letter  as 
it  does  to  perceive  a  one-  or  two-syllable  word, 
which  shows  that  the  word   is  perceived  as  a 
whole,  not  as  a  combination  of  letters,  —  that  it  is 
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the  psychic  unit.  The  next  8tep  takes  us  still 
further  into  the  nature  of  mind  by  measuring  the 
time  necessary  for  one  idea  to  call  up  another 
related  to  it  in  any  way,  —  *  association  time.' 
This  process  is  evidently  a  more  complicated  one, 
a  higher  function,  and  takes  a  longer  time,  about 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  second.  Individual  dif- 
ferences are  very  great  here,  and  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  those  mental  qualities  which  in  their 
extremes  distinguish  the  genius  from  the  dullard. 
Not  only  the  time,  but  the  kind  of  association,  is 
characteristic  of  the  individual.  Tlie  direction  of 
one's  associations  is  as  good  a  clew  to  his  character 
as  can  readily  be  gotten.  If  we  limit  the  subject 
to  one  kind  of  association,  for  instance,  what  the 
logicians  call  *  subsiimation '  (that  is,  for  example, 
if  the  word  is  *  horse,'  the  associated  word  must 
include  horse  as  *  quadru])ed,'  *  animal '),  the  time  is 
longer  by  about  a  tenth  of  a  second  than  unre- 
stricted association  time. 

Another  very  curious  result  which  was  wrought 
out  in  Professor  Wundt's  labaratory  is  the  poculiar 
effect  of  attention,  which  actually  makes  you  hear 
or  see  a  thing  before  the  thing  is  there  to  be  heard 
or  seen.  If  you  are  to  observe  opposite  what 
stroke  of  a  graduated  circle  an  indicator  attached 
to  a  pendulum  is  swinging  when  a  bell  strikes, 
then,  after  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of 
the  swing  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell  has  become 
fixed  in  your  mind,  you  will  anticipate  the  stroke 
of  the  bell,  and  make  it  ring  a  fraction  of  a  second 
before  it  really  sounds.  But  a  further  discussion 
of  this  question  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  has 
been  shown,  that,  compared  with  such  motions  as 
light,  sound,  or  electricity,  nerve-conduction  is 
slow,  and  those  nerve  processes  associated  with 
the  more  complex  sensations  and  perceptions  very 
slow  indeed ;  that  by  measuring  these  times  we 
will  obtain  a  graded  scale  of  the  complexity  of 
some  of  the  simpler  mental  processes,  and  gain  a 
deeper  insight  into  their  nature. 

This  essay  has  been  selected  because  it  repre- 
sents, perhaps,  the  more  strictly  original  part  of 
the  book  better  than  any  other.  Most  of  the 
others  are  inspired  by  new  points  of  view,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  on  language,  which  takes  its 
basis  from  the  observations  on  the  development  of 
language  in  children  and  deaf-mutes. 

From  the  English  side  comes  an  attempt  to  give 
in  a  popular  form  the  results  of  studying  the  insane 
and  deranged  as  far  as  such  study  bears  on  cer- 
tain peculiar  historical  and  psychological  facts.' 
One  general  topic  in  which  the  author  is  deeply 
interested  is  the  h'lUuci nations  of  eminent  histori- 
cal characters.     The  list  of  these  is  so  strikingly 

»  The  blot  on  the  brain :  studies  in  history  and  psychology. 
By  W.  W.  Ireland,  M.D.    New  York,  Putnam,  188(5. 


large,  if  one  is  willing  to  take  into  account  very 
small  deviations  in  mental  soundness,  that  it  has 
led  to  the  thesis  (old  as  Aristotle)  that  genius  and 
insanity  are  closely  allied.     But  the  cases  treated 
by   Dr.    Ireland    are  only  those    in  which    this 
hallucination   gave  character  and  motive  to  the 
life  of  the  individual.     The  peculiar  mental  coa- 
dition  of  Mohammed,  Swedenborg.  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  are  graphically  and  instructively  presented  : 
they  form   a   welcome  contribution  to  the  psy- 
chology of  greatness.     In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  a  work  on  genius,'  recently  published, 
which,  though  it  makes  no  claims  to  be,  and  is 
not,  a  scientific  book,  touches  with  a  somewhat 
literary   motive  on  this   topic.      The  writer  has 
made  a  strong  statement  of  the  vanities  of  eminent 
men  ;    not  of   men  of  genius,  however,  in   any 
proper  sense. 

Another  peculiar  malady  which  the  flesh  of  the 
great  is  heir  to,  is  the  *  insanity  of  power.'    The 
proix)sition  is,  that  persons  in  positions  in  which  all 
their  wishes  and  whims  can  be  put  into  deeds  at 
once,  are  liable  to  become  intoxicated  with  this 
omnipotence,  and  to  indulge  in  morbid  and  cruel 
practices.   The  horrible  spectacles  which  the  reign 
of    the  Claudian- Julian   family  of    emperors   at 
Rome,  reaching  the  climax  in  Nero,  presented  to 
the  world,  shows  the  teirible  force  of  this  disease, 
and  its  hereditary  nature.     The  reigns  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  in  Russia,  and  of  Mohammed  Toghluk  in 
India,  are  other  examples  of  the  debasing  effects 
of  unchecked  power,  while  the  hereditary  neurosis 
of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  illustrates  the  special 
dangers  to  which  these  select  families  are  subject. 
Another  line  of  interest  ^ith  Dr.  Ireland  is  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
As  the  main  motor  nerves  cross  from  the  brain  to 
the  opposite  side,  we  are  right-handed  and  left- 
headed.    This  predominance  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  is  an  indication  tliat  the  two  hemi- 
spheres only  in  part  are  one,  and  in  part  are  two. 
Have  we  one  brain  or  two  brains  ?  is,  then,  not  at 
all  an  unnecessary  question.     The  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon of  mirror- writing  (i.e.,  of  writing  from 
right  to  left,  so  that  when  reflected  in  a  mirror  it 
appears  normal),  which  appears  in  children  and 
some  forms  of  insanity,  has  attracted  notice  to  this 
question.     The  results  as  yet  are  not  very  deflnite. 
Other   psychological  curiosities,  such  as  sympa- 
thetic insanity,  which  makes  whole  families  go 
insane  at  once,  peculiar  fixed  ideas,  and  so  on,  are 
treated  in  a  popular  way.     The  book  will  not  say 
much  that  is  new,  but  gives  in  a  very  readable 
form    an    interesting    account  of    some   of    the 
modern  phases  of  psychological  thought.     J.  J. 

1  Insanity  and  vanity  of  genius.    By  Eatk  Hambobh. 
New  York,  1S86. 
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IRON  CONFERENCE  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

The  meetings  of  the  Russian  iron  and  coal 
trades  conference  at  St.  Petersburg  have  been 
marked,  says  Engineering^  by  an  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion between  the  representatives  of  the  older 
Ural  establishments  and  the  newer  ones  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  South  Russia.  The  former 
date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  that 
monarch,  by  genen)us  and  well-directed  state 
support,  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  charcoal  iron 
trade  that  Russia  became  the  leading  iron-pro- 
ducing country  in  Europe.  For  a  considerable 
period  pig-iron  was  one  of  the  princijMd  products 
Russia  exported  to  this  country.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  however,  mineral  coal  began  to 
prove  a  formidable  competitor  to  charcoal  in 
smelting-operations ;  and  ultimately  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  Russia  received  most  of  her  iron 
from  England,  instead  of  supplying  her  with  it. 
This  revolution  was  marked  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Ural  iron  industry,  the  ruin  of  which  was 
accelerated  by  the  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
forests,  and  the  extravagance  of  descendants  of 
the  iron-masters  enriched  by  the  support  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Russian  govern- 
ment wanted  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
rails,  etc.,  for  the  home  railways,  and,  Ending  the 
Ural  firms  disorganized  and  ruined,  created  a  new 
industry  at  St.  Petersburg,  Briansk,  etc.,  by  giving 
large  and  lucrative  contracts  to  a  number  of 
Russian  and  foreign  capitalists.  As  coal  and 
iron  do  not  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Baltic,  these  new  ventures  were  dependent  upon 
foreign  iron  and  coal  for  their  sustenance,  and 
have  never  been  other  than  weaklings  since  their 
birth.  The  government  is  now  tired  of  continually 
altering  the  tariff,  and  giving  subsidies  to  these 
undertakings;  and  the  attitude  of  neutrality  it 
has  taken  up  lias  had  the  effect  of  placing  most  of 
them  more  or  less  on  the  verge  of  ruin  :  hence  the 
delegates  representing  them  have  been  vehement 
in  their  demands  for  support ;  and,  the  sup)K)rt 
they  want  being  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
which  would  revive  the  Ural  iron  trade,  the  battle 
between  the  *  independent  works '  (i.e.,  using  only 
Russian  iron  and  fuel,  as  in  the  Urals)  and  the 

*  dependent  works,'  which  cannot  exist  without 
foreign  iron  and  coal,  has  been  a  tough  one, 
accompanied  by  scenes  of  personal  and  undigni- 
fied wrangling.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
government  to  support  one  without  injuring  the 
other ;  and,  as  both  are  equally  rotten,  it  is 
angrily  disposed  towards  each  of  the  industrial 
parties.     Probably  no  branch  of  Russian  trade  lias 

*  milked '  the  financial  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment more  than  the  iron  trade ;    and  prosperity 


and  progress  have  attended  so  few  of  its  efforts, 
that  the  government  is  almost  tired  of  dispensing 
its  support. 

LONGEVITY. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  some  degree  of  reason, 
says  the  Lnncel,  that  the  maximum  age  attainable 
by  man  has  risen  somewhat  during  the  present 
century  over  that  recorded  in  former  ages.  In 
judging  of  such  statement,  some  allowance  for 
error  must  be  made.  The  exact  statistical  calcu- 
lations of  our  day  should  not,  in  fairness,  be  mar- 
shalled against  the  round  numbers  of  less  accurate 
traditions.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
the  limit  of  seventy  years  is  now  very  frequently 
passed.  Fourscore  may  even  be  reached  by  some 
without  excessive  labor  and  sorrow,  and  we  have 
among  us  nonagenarians  who  carry  on  with  still 
respectable  proficiency  the  activities  of  their 
piime.  Such  effective  longevity  is  a  bright  spot 
in  the  history  of  our  advancing  civilization.  Its 
comparative  frequency,  and  its  association  with 
different  physical  types,  suggest  a  certain  gener- 
ality in  its  origin,  and  encourage  the  hope  that  it 
may  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  dependent  on 
personal  conduct.  It  has  been  stated  that  no  such 
condition  can  influence  the  length  of  life  after 
middle  age.  After  that  period,  inherited  vital 
force  is  the  only  potential  factor.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  may  be  granted.  If  we  fix  an  average 
of  conduct,  and  su])pose  that  a  number  of  persons 
conform  to  it,  we  should  certainly  find  the  purest 
and  most  powerful  constitutional  types  outlive  the 
others.  For  instance :  a  gouty  tendency  does  not 
enhance  the  prospects  of  old  age.  A  rheumatic 
one  is  little  better  in  this  respect.  The  scrofulous 
are  heavily  weighted  in  the  race  of  life  by  the 
chances  of  several  infirmities.  Nervous  persons, 
again,  are  wiry,  and  may  live  through  much 
trouble  in  virtue  of  their  elastic  tenacity.  Then 
there  are  nondescript  diatheses,  which,  except  in 
their  remote  history,  present  no  definite  physical 
bias.  Theoretically,  these  are  moet  likely  to  fur- 
nish, under  ordinary  usages,  the  old  men  of  a 
given  time. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident,  however,  that  these 
are  general  statements,  and  that  an  unlikely  indi- 
vidual wnll  often  exceed  his  own  expectation  of 
life,  and  by  care,  or  from  the  suitability  of  his 
circumstances,  will  reach  old  age.  In  weighing 
the  value  of  constitutional  tendencies,  moreover, 
another  nearly  related  quality  should  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  disiK)6ition.  Tlie  mind  of  a  man 
must  be  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  his  body, 
and  accordingly  we  expect  to  find,  and  do  find, 
that  mental  habit  reflects  in  preferences,  varia- 
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tions,  rate  of  action,  and  the  like,  the  type  of 
processes  in  the  lower  tissues.  So  far  di8|)osition 
is  merely  a  part  of  constitution  ;  and  cheerfulness, 
hope,  apathy,  or  gloom  are  only  expressions  of 
physical  change.  That  all  such  qualities  react 
upon  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  its 
vitality,  is  undoubted.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  certainly  be  overruled  by  the  action  of  the 
will,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  mere  bodily  impulses, 
but  trained  ser\'ants  of  a  governing  intellect. 
They  may  thus  acquire  a  compensatory  value  in 
correcting  faults  of  constitution,  and  strengthen 
in  proportion  the  tenure  of  life. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sphere  of  intelligent  effort. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  there 
is  much  room  for  exercise  of  private  judgment 
and  energy  in  seeking  the  prolongation  of  one^s 
own  life.  If  there  is  any  known  diathetic  fault, 
this  implies  a  law  of  one's  being  which  will  repay 
in  a  gain  of  vitality  the  man  who  recognizes  it, 
and  guides  himself  accordingly.  The  doctrine  of 
the  *  survival  of  the  fittest  *  does  not  work  itself  out 
by  blind  chance,  or  without  evident  design,  even 
among  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  Much  less  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  man  is  unable  so  to  adjust  his 
circumstances  to  his  needs  as  to  continue  to  live 
after  a  certain  mean  period.  The  weaker  will 
sometimes  prove  himself  the  more  tenacious  of 
life  by  observing  rational  methods  of  living,  of 
which  the  more  robust  is  careless.  Moderation 
has  probably  more  to  do  with  success  in  this 
respect  than  any  thing  else.  To  eat  sufficiently, 
and  drink  stimulants  sparingly,  to  alternate  work 
with  adequate  rest,  and  to  meet  worries  heartily, 
will  afford  to  every  one  the  best  chance  of  arriving 
at  a  ripe  old  age. 


Some  interesting  particulars  of  the  German 
universities  have  recently  been  published  by  the 
London  illustrated  news.  There  are,  it  appears, 
twenty-nine  now  existing,  including  those  in  the 
Austrian  empire  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Russo- 
German  university  of  Dorpat.  Twelve  have  ceased 
to  exist,  with  only  one  exception  during  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  the  present  century.  The  oldest 
is  Prague  (1348) ;  the  youngest,  Czernowitz  (1875). 
Six  have  been  founded  during  the  present  century, 
among  them  four  of  the  most  important,  —  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Mimich,  and  Zurich.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  universities  belonging  to  the  German 
empire  has  risen  from  14,808  in  1830,  to  23,207  in 
1883  ;  but  the  percentage  to  the  population  is 
exactly  the  same.  This  percentage  had  declined 
very  greatly  during  the  intervening  epoch,  but 
has  been  rapidly  recovering  itself  since  the  reno- 
vation of  the  German  empire  in  1871.     The  per- 


centage of  students  of  Catholic  theology  has 
declined  during  these  fifty-three  years  from  12 
to  3,  mainly  owing  to  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries imder  direct  Episcopal  control.  Protestant 
theology  also  exhibits  a  falling-off  in  percentage 
from  27  to  13,  but  the  actual  number  of  students 
is  diminished  only  by  a  fourth.  Jiuisprudence 
has  gained  in  number,  but  suffered  in  percentage. 
Medicine  has  more  than  doubled  its  numbers,  and 
philosophy  nearly  quadrupled  them,  the  percent- 
age of  the  two  united  being  52,  against  82  in  1830. 
The  students  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  are  now  37  per  cent,  against  13 
I>ercent  in  1841. 


It  has  been  estimated,  says  the  New  York  medi- 
cal record,  that  one-half  the  adult  men  of  Ameri- 
can birth  living  in  our  cities  are  bald-headed.  The 
estimate  is  not  exaggerated,  if  it  is  applied  to 
persons  above  the  age  of  thirty,  and  it  may  be 
rather  under  the  mark.  If,  now,  it  be  conceded 
that  one-half  of  our  American  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  bald  at  the  present  time,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  heads  of  their  descendants  some 
hundreds  of  years  from  now.  The  probabilities 
point  toward  a  race  of  hairless  Americans,  for 
baldness  is  extremely  liable  to  be  propagated  in 
the  male  line,  and  to  appear  a  little  earlier  in  each 
generation.  The  American  nation  is  threatened 
with  the  catastrophe  of  a  universal  alopecia.  The 
cause  is  usually  imputed  to  the  excessive  strain 
and  ceaseless  mental  and  physical  activity  to 
which  our  methods  of  business  and  modes  of 
living  conduce.  From  the  visitors-  gallery  of  the 
stock  exchange,  for  example,  one  views  a  mob  of 
shining  pates,  belonging,  as  a  rule,  to  rather 
yoimg  men. 

The  much  neglected  scalp  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  certain  intervals.  It  should  be  care- 
fully and  regularly  examined,  and  if  it  be 
unhealthy,  dry,  and  scmrvy,  the  proper  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  it.  The  wearing  of 
un  ventilated  hats  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
failure  of  nutrition  of  the  hair,  and  these  must  be 
avoided.  The  beard  never  falls  out,  because  it 
gets  plenty  of  simlight  and  air.  These  are  what 
the  hair  of  the  scalp  needs  also.  Women  are  less 
bald  than  men,  because,  for  one  reason,  their 
scalps  are  better  ventilated.  In  fine,  civilization 
has  made  the  hair-producing  organs  of  the  scalp 
delicate  and  feeble.  They  have  to  be  nursed  and 
cared  for,  or  they  atrophy  and  disappear.  Young 
Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  hair 
before  they  are  forty  must  begin  to  look  after  their 
scalps  before  they  are  twenty. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  international  copyright  law  has  re- 
I'eived  new  interest  by  the  mtroduction  of  Senator 
Hawley^s  recent  bill.  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
unanimity  the  better  class  of  authors,  periodicals, 
and  publishers  have  long  sought  unavailingly  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill.  In  the  recent  hearing 
before  the  senate  conmiittee,  a  number  of  our 
most  prominent  authors  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  some  law  on  international  copyright. 
Prominent  among  those  who  favored  the  meas- 
ures were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby,  Mr.  Henry  Holt, 
Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Mr.  H.  E.  Scudder, 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Estes,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clemens,  and  others.  A  memorial  signed  by  over 
two  hundred  prominent  authors  was  also  pre- 
sented. The  arguments  used  by  these  gentlemen 
were,  that  the  present  system  of  copyright  law 
was  not  only  disadvantageous,  but  dishonest  and 
unjust ;  that  it  worked  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  American  authors,  and  prevented  the  publi^ 
cation  of  many  meritorious  works  ;  that  it  made 
books  dearer,  and  lowered  our  literarv  taste.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  satisfied  that  the  reading  public  of 
America  being  much  larger,  and  the  demand  for 
cheap  books  greater,  the  result  of  a  copyright 
law  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  book-trade  to  America.  Of  course,  in  the 
passage  of  such  a  law,  measures  should  be  insti- 
tuted to  protect  those  who  have  been  encouraged 
under  our  laws  to  become  pirates  of  foreign 
books.  Some,  among  whom  Mr.  Clemens  may 
be  mentioned,  urged  that  the  bill  should  require 
all  foreign  books  to  be  printed  here. 


This  country  is  not  alone  in  its  trouble  with 
the  silver  question.  At  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Calcutta  on  Jan.  11,  the  most  diverse  views 
were  expressed  as  to  the  influence  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  has  had  in  benefiting  the  trade  of 
monometallic  (silver)  India.  On  this  subject  pub- 
lic opinion  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  divided.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  conmaercial  men  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Steel's  view,  which  he  upheld  at 
the  coimcil  meeting,  that  India  is  a  distinct  gainer 
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by  the  depreciation ;  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, following  the  lead  of  Sir  A.  Colvin,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  Mr.  Evans,  attribute  the  extension  of 
trade  to  other  causes,  and  regard  the  continued 
depreciation  of  silver  as  a  most  serious  danger, 
calling  for  careful  consideration  and  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  home  government. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  many  of 
our  birds  during  late  years,  brought  about  in  the 
interests  of  fashion  or  other  mercenary  motives, 
or  through  malicious  wantonness,  has  induced 
the  Ornithological  union  to  appoint  a  committee, 
composed  of  a  number  of  our  leading  ornitholo- 
gists, on  the  *  protection  of  North  American  birds,' 
whose  object  shall  be  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  their  destruction  and  pro- 
tection. The  committee  will  welcome  informa- 
tion from  any  source,  and  those  interested  are 
urged  to  address  such  to  the  officers  or  members. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell  of  New  York. 


The  inyestioations  in  economic  ornithology 
began  under  the  department  of  agriculture,  July 
1,  1885,  and  have  already  been  successful  in 
bringing  together  a  very  large  amount  of  useful 
material.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is,  briefly, 
the  collection  of  all  information  leading  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  inter-relation  of  birds 
and  agriculture,  and  concerns  both  the  food- 
habits  and  the  migration  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  North  American  birds.  About  fourteen 
hundred  observers  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Prof.  W.  W.  Cook,  superintendent  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  district  has  prepared  a 
report  which  is  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  the  subject  of  bird-migration.  It 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  Elng- 
lish  sparrow  exerts  a  more  marked  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  the  country  than  any  other  species 
of  bird.  The  unprecedented  increase  and  spread 
of  this  naturalized  exotic,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  extent  of  its  ravages  in  certain  districts,  is 
regarded  with  grave  apprehension.  The  study  of 
this  little  pest  developed  the  fact,  that  while  it 
does  sometimes  eat  grasshoppers,  cicadae,  and 
other  insects,  the  sum  of  its  injurious  qualities 
probably  exceeds  and  outweighs  the  sum  of  its 
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benefits.  The  Ornithological  union  has  hopes  that 
congress,  during  the  coming  session,  will  provide 
means  for  the  proper  extension  of  the  inquuy. 
The  practical  bearings  of  the  investigations  are 
not  obscure.  When  the  limitations  of  the  several 
faunal  areas  have  been  ascertained  with  sufficient 
exactness,  it  will  be  possible  to  predict  the  course 
which  an  injurious  insect  will  pursue  in  extend- 
ing its  march  from  the  point  where  its  first  dev- 
astations are  committed;  and  farmers  mav  be 
thus  forewarned,  so  that  those  living  in  districts 
likely  to  be  infested  can  plant  different  crops, 
and  thus  be  saved  large  pecuniary  loss,  while 
those  living  just  outside  will  derive  increased 
revenue  from  the  particular  crop  affected. 


been  kept  long  enough.  The  lack  of  certainty 
that  the  underlying  fibres  have  not  been  stimu- 
lated is  another  objection.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  cortex  of  which  you  can  say  that  its 
removal  must  cause  the  loss  of  sensation  or  of 
motion.  Not  even  Broca*s  convolution,  the 
close  relation  of  which  to  the  language  centre  has 
always  been  a  firm  support  to  the  localizers,  is 
exempt  from  this  criticism.  Professor  Oolz  de- 
votes the  main  part  of  his  paper  to  a  critical 
review  ;  in  conclusion,  however,  he  suggests  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  true  relation  of  cortex  to 
function.  Flourens  thought  that  the  whole  cortex 
was  alike  in  significance :  modem  *  localizers ' 
hold  that  no  two  parts  are  functionally  alike. 


Those  who  do  not  as  yet  feel  sure  of  M.  de 
Lesseps'  ability  to  carry  through  his  canal  from 
ocean  to  ocean  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
is  already  planning  to  take  part  in  the  long-dis- 
cussed project  of  an  African  inland  sea.  On  the 
20th  of  January  a  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  by 
the  promoters  of  the  North  African  inland  sea 
scheme,  at  which  M.  de  Lesseps  stated  tliat  Cap- 
tain Landaa  was  about  to  survey  the  Tunisian 
oases,  and  that  on  his  own  return  from  Panama, 
by  April  at  latest,  the  company  would  be  formally 
constituted. 


Recent  numbers  of  the  Rundschau  illustrate 
some  aspects  of  psychological  activity  to  which 
the  German  public  are  giving  attention.  Profes- 
sor Gk)lz  contributes  a  lengthy  but  very  well 
written  article  on  brain  localization.  Professor 
Gk>lz  is  generally  regarded  as  an  extreme  *  anti- 
localizationist.*  Perhaps  the  present  article  em- 
bodies his  later  convictions,  in  which,  though  not 
yielding  his  former  position,  he  has  stated  it  in  a 
way  that  allies  his  opinions  with  those  of  other 
experimenters.  He  calls  his  article  '  Modem 
phrenology,'  comparing  the  modem  attempt  to 
mark  off  the  cortex  of  the  brain  into  functional 
areas  to  the  attempts  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to 
correlate  mental  faculties  with  cranial  formations. 
The  cortex  is  not,  according  to  his  views,  a  mosaic 
of  sensory  and  motor  areas,  such  as  Ferrier,  and 
especially  Munk,  would  have  us  believe.  The 
experiments  do  not  bear  out  that  conclusion  :  for 
the  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  following  the 
extirpation  of  certain  brain  areas  is  not  perma- 
nent;  the  function  is  regained  if  the  animal 
survives.    In  many  cases  the  animals  have  not 


The  true  view  lies  between  the  two.  If  we 
compare  the  cortex  to  a  map,  Flourens  would 
make  no  distinction  between  one  part  of  the  map 
and  another.  The  localizers'  mark  it  off  into 
countries  ;  i.e.,  political  divisions,  with  sharp,  dis- 
tinct boundaries.  Professor  Golz  would  mark  his 
map  off  like  those  which  represent  the  distribution 
of  plants.  In  one  part  the  vine  would  have  its 
centre ;  in  another,  rice ;  in  a  third,  barley :  but 
each  would  have  some  vine,  some  rice,  and  some 
barley,  although  there  would  be  places  which  would 
have  neither.  The  boundaries  between  the  regions 
are  loose  :  we  have  a  focus,  but  it  is  not  a  point. 
These  views  are  certainly  rational,  and  coincide 
almost  exactly  with  Lunani's  and  Exner's  results. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  hazardous  to  say  that  a  strict 
localization  of  function  can  no  longer  be  upheld. 


In  the  last  number.  Professor  Preyer  warns  the 
German  public  against  accepting  the  results  of  the 
English  society  for  psychic  research  as  regards 
telepathic  communication.  He  explains  away  the 
facts  upon  which  their  conclusions  are  based  by 
showing  a  neglect  of  the  sources  of  error.  In 
guessing  what  was  being  written  in  another  room, 
the  errors  made  were  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
occur  if  the  hand  had  been  seen  (not  errors  in  ihe 
hearing  of  the  words) :  hence,  as  the  girl  who  did 
the  guessing  was  alone  in  the  next  room.  Professor 
Proyer  ascribes  the  telepathy  to  the  keyhole.  He 
certainly  has  made  out  a  strong  case,  and,  what  is 
more  imiwrtant,  has  shown  that  the  English  so- 
ciety has  not  made  its  case  nearly  strong  enough 
to  found  upon  it  so  alarming  an  hypothesis  as  the 
communication  of  mind  with  mind  without  the 
use  of  the  onlinary  channels  of  sensation. 
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At  a  MaKTTici  of  tlie  Qismos  plnb  of  WaBliinij;- 
lon  on  Honday.  Feb.  1,  it  was  d«:iOed  to  pur- 
chase the  ■  WUkea '  propertj-,  on  the  comer  of 
MadiBun  Plate  iind  H  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of 
the  prisent  (luajlers  of  the  club,  Tho  dub  pro- 
poees  to  buDd  un  aHaemblv-riNim.  to  be  used  for 
receptions  and  fur  meetrngs  of  scientitii'  Booieties. 
The  resulntion  to  puri^liase  the  projierty  was 
pased  unanimouBly,  and  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  present  quarters  are  very  liiuitod, 
and,  as  the  club  is  growing  so  rapidly,  pressing 
need  was  felt  for  more  room.  The  newly  ac- 
quired property  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
desirable  localities  in  the  city,  and  wit)  afford  the 
club  many  convenieoees  and  comforts  hitherto 
denied  them. 

AMERICAN  FISHERY  I^•TBRES1S. 

Thk  fisberiee-treaty  ijaeetion,  which  ie  now  the 
subject  of  HO  much  discuBsion,  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  secretary  of  state,  following  traditionary 
policy  of  more  tlian  ii  hundred  years'  stiinding. 
and  acting  ujKin  the  long-establiBhed  theory  that 
participation  in  the  fishery  privileges  of  Canadian 
waters  is  of  great  value,  should  liave  failed  to 
satiafytheexpectationsof  theNcw  England  fisher- 
men, who  know  so  well  that  theee  privileges  have 
long  been  valueless.  A  general  impression  seems 
to  exist  tliat  our  fiahing-fleet  no  longer  visits  the 
QuJf  of  St.  Lawrence,  only  because  there  has 
lieen  a  temporary  desertion  of  those  waters  by  the 
species  of  flsh  which  they  seek.  Such,  also,  is  the 
idea  of  the  Canadians.  In  his  recent  article  in  tlie 
Norlli  American  review.  Lord  Lome  jiatronizingly 
BUg%esl«  to  his  '  good  friends '  acroBs  the  line  tliat 
they  should  not.  be  tjK)  hasty  in  throwing  aside 
the  right  to  Hsh  in  Englliili  waters,  because  the 
flsfa  may  before  long  return  in  their  former  nbun- 
dance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  almndance  of  BbIi  in  the 
Gulf  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  question  as  it 
now  presents  itself.  Since  1971,  when  the  Wash- 
ington treaty  was  negotiated,  a  complete  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place,  both  in  the  fisheries  and  the 
fish  trade  of  the  [fuited  .Stales ;  and.  strangely 
enough,  tills  revolution  was  effected  chieHy  in  the 
idx  yearawhich  intervened  between  the  completion 
of  this  treaty  and  the  meeting  in  ItiTT  of  Che  Hali- 
fax convention,  by  which  (5,500,000  were  awarded 
to  Qreat  Britain  as  a  compensation  for  &  conce«9ion 
to  onr  flahermen.  which  hod  ceased  to  be  of  value 


to  them,  in  ad'lition  to  the  remission  of  duties  o 
Canadian  tish,  which  during  the  perioil  o(  fourteen 
years  have  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Our  govenunent  has  thus,  unintentionally 
of  course,  been  paying  each  yeara  large  subsidy  to 
the  Baheries  of  British  North  America,  and  devel- 
oping the  Canadian  fisheries  ut  the  expense  of    , 
our  own  ;  and  Canadian  cumi>etition  has  become    i 
so  great  that  our  fishermen  feel  tliat  they  have  a 
strong  cJaim  upon  the  govenunent  for  some  kind 
iif  protection.    The  tishermen  therefore  demand 
that  the  duty  upon  ('anadian  fish  be  restored,  and 
that  their  own  privileges  shall  be  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  IH18,  which  will  again    | 
go  into  effect,  if  no  new  treaty  arrangements  are 
made.      Our  dealers  in  cured  fish,  on  the  other 
hnnil,  mindful  of    the  prollt«  of    handling    the 
product  of  the  Canadian  fisheries,  are  clamorous    ' 
for  n  continuance  of  the  preeent  free-trade  policy. 

The  revolution  in  the  American  fiaheries  is  so 
extensive  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discussed  in  a 
notioe  so  brief  as  this.  One  of  the  principal 
changes  is  the  adoption  of  the  purse-seine  in  the 
niacberel  fishery,  by  which  the  fish  are  caught 
far  out  Bt  sea  and  In  immense  quantities  by  en- 
closing them  in  an  immense  bag  of  netting. 
Formerly  they  were  taken  solely  with  books  by 
the 'chumming 'process.  This  was  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  mackerel  fishery, 
when  hundreds  of  American  vessels  would  fre- 
quently lie  side  by  aide,  tlirowing  overboard  vast 
quantities  of  oily,  tnushy  bait,  by  which  the 
schools  of  flsh  were  enticed  within  reach.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  mackerel  were  as 
abundant  then  as  now  off  our  own  coast,  but  the 
old  method  of  fishing  was  not  so  well  adapted  to 
our  waters.  The  purse-seine,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  used  advantageously  in  the  Gulf,  nor  la 
there  any  necessity  for  our  fishermen  to  go  so  far 
from  home  for  their  fish.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  probability  that  our  fishermen  will  ever 
return  to  theold  methois.  '  Chumming  mackerel ' 
is  essentially  a  lost  art. 

Another  feature  in  the  revolution  is  the  in- 
troduction of  Improvetl  methods  of  marketing 
fresh  flsh.  With  the  extensive  refrigerating 
eetablishments  now  in  operation,  and  the  facilities 
for  rapid  transmission  of  sea-fish  inland,  the  de- 
mand for  salted  flsh  is  relatively  very  much  less 
than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Then,  loo,  the 
immense  competition  produceil  by  the  tree  entry 
of  Canadian  fish  has  lowered  the  price  of  cured 
fish,    until   a   very   decided    depreciation    in 
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quality  has  resulted,  with  a  consequent  decrease 
in  demand. 

The  present  condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of 
New  England  is  a  deplorable  one.  Whatever  is 
to  be  done  for  their  amendment,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  diplomatists  will  not  suppose  that  they 
will  profit  by  the  privileges  of  free  fishing  in 
Canadian  waters. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCES-TEACHING, 

From  all  sides  comes  the  advice  to  study  science. 
Teach  science  to  children,  put  it  in  the  kinder- 
garten, double  the  amount  of  it  at  college,  and 
foster  it  at  the  universities.  The  opinion  seems  to 
be  current,  that,  by  introducing  a  branch  of  science 
on  the  school  curriculum,  the  magic  effect  is  to  be 
won.  To  give  children  objects  to  handle,  to  see,  to 
describe,  and  to  puzzle  o^er,  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent discipline. 

But  the  far-famed  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
science  do  not  centre  there,  nor  is  it  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  science  that  fault  is  to  be 
found.  The  methods  have  been  carefully  worked 
out:  models,  diagrams,  specimens,  excursions, —  all 
are  pressed  into  service ;  and,  though  the  results 
of  this  world-wide  scientific  movement  have  been 
great  beyond  all  expectation,  one  will  readily  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  elementary  science-teach- 
ing—  excepting  to  elementary  learners,  children 
just  beginning  their  school  education  —  is  not 
always  gratifying  work.  To  school-children  who 
have  already  received  their  formative  training,  — 
who  have  swallowed,  perhaps  digested  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  usual  doses  of  book-learning,  — 
whose  minds  have  been  set  in  the  rut  of  an  arbi- 
trary bookish  study  method,  the  introduction  of  a 
science  course  often  brings  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure. 

A  case  in  point  recently  came  under  my  notice. 
At  a  school  for  girls,  an  able  and  interesting  lec- 
turer gave  a  course  in  physiology.  The  lectures 
were  illustrated,  and  well-directed  efforts  were 
made  to  make  things  clear.  Recently  an  examina- 
tion was  held,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while 
sampling  some  of  the  more  characteristic  answers 
to  the  questions  then  asked.  The  stomaph  is  put 
*  in  tne  chest,'  or  *  is  covered  by  a  muscular  bag 
called  the  pericardium,'  or  '  is  mostly  on  the  left 
side,  just  south  of  the  heart.'  The  authority  for 
the  last  statement  also  showed  an  indignant  sur- 
prise at  being  told  that  her  heart  was  nothing  but 
a  muscle.  Another  anatomical  fact  nut  yet  rec- 
ognized by  the  text-books  is  that  '  the  scapula  has 
no  shape.'  '  Capillaries  are  small  particles  in  the 
blood,'  or  *  are  depressions  in  the  arteries,  and  they 


change  the  fatty  parts  into  blood.'  Some  feats  of 
swallowing  and  digesting  are  described.  *Tlje 
food  passes  from  the  mouth  through  the  blood  to 
the  stomach,*  or  *  is  attracted  downwards,  and 
then  your  Adam's  apple  slips  over  it : '  *  it  passes 
first  to  the  small,  then  to  the  large,  intestine.' 
The  surgery  is  also  peculiar.  When  an  artery  is 
partly  cut,  you  are  advised  *  to  cut  it  open  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  too  much  blood.'  or  *  to  cut  it 
entirely  so  as  to  allow  it  to  coagulate.'  The  terms, 
too,  are  caught  up  inexactly  and  without  defi- 
nite ideas  :  *  vains,'  *  venus.'  *  gaul,'  *  color-bone,' 
*  clerical '  (for  *  cervical '),  *  ablutions '  (for  *  albu- 
men '),  *  humerous '  (for  *  humerus ').  By  a  pecul- 
iar association  of  ideas,  the  young  lady  respon- 
sible for  the  last  innovation  states  that  this  bone 
is  commonly  called  the  *  crazy'  bone. 

On  the  whole,  the  answers  were  very  good. 
Those  given  above  are  purposely  selected  for  their 
peculiarity.  The  girls  too,  with  some  exceptions 
(mostly  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age),  took 
great  interest  in  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  school  to 
blame.  The  early  training  of  these  girls  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  these  new  methods  of  teaching. 
It  is  not  the  science  that  is  strange  to  them  ;  but 
there  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  their  minds  parallel 
to  the  battle  between  the  *  new '  and  the  *  old ' 
educationalists  in  the  reviews.  This  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  thought,  a  muddled-headednees^which 
perhaps  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
above  answers.  The  whole  moral  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  phrase.  It  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
science-teaching,  but  of  scientific  teaching  (and 
that,  too,  from  the  cradle  onward),  that  the  future 
of  education  is  to  develop. 

With  the  above  experience  fresh  in  mind,  I  came 
upon  a  second  example  of  elementary  science- 
teaching,  of  a  most  ingenious  kind.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  an  attempt  to  give  to  children  an  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  (Frank  Bellew, 
St,  Nicholas,  February,  1886).  The  *  firm  of  Big 
Brain,  Little  Brain  &  Co.'  lends  to  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  body.  The  cerebrum  is  the  adminis- 
trative department.  There  the  head  of  the  firm, 
old  Big  Brain,  sits  at  his  desk  surrounded  by  pa- 
pers and  all  the  appliances  of  a  modem  business- 
office.  At  one  side  is  a  telegraph-key  to  bones ;  on 
the  other,  pigeon-holes  and  register  cases.  Below 
him,  on  one  side,  is  Little  Brain,  (the  cerebellum), 
a  little  elf  tending  to  the  machine  ;  on  the  other, 
the  ganglia,  or  gang  of  five  clerks  on  high  stools. 
These  put  down  the  accumulated  expenses  of  Big 
Brain,  and  do  the  book-keeping.  One  of  the  little 
band  is  in  the  office  receiving  an  order  from  Big 
Brain.  In  the  middle  is  the  Bridge  (Pons),  keeping 
up  a  continual  clatter  of  telegraph-keys,  trans- 
mitting messages  from  one  part  of  the  brain  to 
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another,  in  all  ilirectionB  :  and  Hiill  t'ttrt her  down 
is  Medulla.  He  liiu  clmriEe  ot  the  life  O^partment. 
anJ  keeps  worklug  the  bellows,  and  ninninKtlie 
flre  of  life.  And  through  this  allegory  you  are  lo 
■  kaax  more  about  the  contetils  of  your  knowl' 
ed|{e-box  thun  you  did  liefore.'  Only  s  reading  of 
the  article  iteelf,  and  an  enjoyment  of  (he  grote«iite 
illastratiun,  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  exti*enie 
cleameM  1  and,  after  such  a  reading,  no  escoee 
will  he  necessary  for  calling  attention  to  this  effort 
as  an  illustration  of  modern  elementary  science- 
leacbiiig,  Joseph  Jastrow. 

TOTAL-ABSTINENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

In  1884  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  response  to  forty  thousand  petitioua.  passed  an 
act  by  which  all  schools  supported  by  public 
moni^y  or  under  Mate  control  are  required  to  in- 
struct their  piipilij  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
"  witli  special  reference  to  tlie  effects  uf  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  upon  the  human 
system,"  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  a  certifi- 
cate to  any  perBon  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
except  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  aJcoholic  drinks,  etc.  A  similar  law 
has  been  |iasBed  in  at  least  fourteen  statett  of  the 
imiun.  This  action,  it  is  claime^l.  ia  due  to  the 
Woman's  Christian  temjteranct)  union. 

It  was  at  one  time  questioned  whether  such  a 
law  was  couatitutionaJ,  and  how  far  It  could  be 
pnfoired.  The  state  superintendent,  W.  B,  Bug- 
glee,  in  a  letter  to  CommiBaioner  Perrigo,  at  Pots- 
dam, says  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  tike  loual  school 
attthorities  to  provide  for  such  instruction :  tlie 
duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  the  inatruction  :  and 
th«  duty  of  ]iarents  to  cause  their  children  to  con- 
form lo  the  course  of  study  in  these  subjects,  as  in 
any  other  studies  prescribed  under  the  law,  He 
goes  stitl  further,  in  declaring  that  a  peraiatent  re- 
fusal of  a  pupil  to  receive  instniction  in  physiology 
or  hygiene  may  justify  the  school  authorities  in 
excluding  such  pnpil  from  the  beneAts  of  the 
[mblic  schools.  A  similar  question  has  arisen  in 
reference  to  the  vaccination  law  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  passed  in  ISltO.  In  that  law  the  le^ps- 
latore  distinctty  authorb.e8  and  directs  the  excln- 
sion  from  the  public  schools  of  children  not  pro- 
tected from  small-pox ;  and,  so  far  ss  we  know, 
this  power  and  duly  have  never  been  abridged  or 
questioned  by  the  courts.  It  would  seem,  tb^'e- 
fore,  that  the  conditions  under  which  children 
may  participate  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
being  educated  at  the  public  expense  are  lawfully 
w  ithin  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe, 


provided  always  thnt  itinstitutionul  provisions  are 
not  violated. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  passage  of  these 
compulsory  laws  has  been  to  cause  a  remodelling 
of  the  text-books  of  physiology*  and  hygiene  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  legislatures. 
Some  of  these  have  been  but  little  changed,  except 
to  be  enlarged  by  a  few  cliapters  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco :  while  others  have  been  entirely  rewritten 
with  the  special  object  of  making  them  conform 
to  the  new  demands.  It  is  the  opinion  of  at  lesst 
one  lawyer,  reputed  to  stand  high  in  his  profes- 
sion, that  the  main  object  of  these  statutes  is  to  i 
jirovidc  for  sctentiRc  temperance  instruction  in  th«  J 
schools  :  that  the  use  of  works  on  physiology  and  I 
hygiene  is  a  mere  method  of  accomplishing  thia  " 
result ;  and  that  any  instruction  which,  while 
making  physiology  and  hygiene  ita  leading  fea- 
ture, only  incidentally  bears  upon  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
therefore  school  authorities  are  only  justified  in 
using  as  text-IXHiks  those  which  make  the  etTects 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system  their  special  object.  If  this 
opinion  is  correct,  very  many  of  the  books  which 
have  been  recommended  for  introduction  into  the 
schooLa  since  these  com|)UlBory  laws  were  passed 
would  be  discarded,  as  they  are  primarily  works 
on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  secondarily  teach 
temperance.  The  number  of  books  which  have 
thus  far  appeared  to  meet  the  new  demand 
eitcee<is  twenty,  J 

One  of  the  most  prominent  temjierance  writ«a  ■ 
thus  explains  the   failure   of   temperance   move-  | 
inents  hitherto,  and  points  ciut  what  he  thinks  to 
be  the  hope  of  the  future. 

"The  temperance  efforts  of  the  past  failed 
l)ecause  all  temperance  decrees  pmoeeded  from 
the  sovereign,  and  were  as  changeable  OS  Ills 
whims  and  caprices,  and  also  because  it  was  not 
known  that  alcohol  was  always  a  poison.  The 
modem  temperance  movement  ia  based  on  knowl- 
e<ige  and  on  a  sentiment  of  fellowship  and  fra- 
ternity. The  great  advance  made  in  physiological 
science  has  been  a[iplicd  to  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  -apun  the  human  ayatem,  and  from  this 
the  most  beneficial  results  may  be  expected. 
Based  uimu  the  atatement  of  Tschokke,  that  all 
laws  are  powerless  for  extinguishing  an  evil 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
it  is  from  the  people  itself  that  the  reform  of 
morals  must  proceed,  but  no  government  is  strong 
enoi^fh  to  bring  it  about."  ' 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 

this   new   dejisj-ture.      Tlie   teachers    themselves 

must  first  be  taught :  and  the  movement  towards 

I  QustftlBOO.  in  '  The  fooDdBtlao  of  deMb.' 
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temperance  reform  will  therefore  practically  be- 
gin in  the  normal  schools,  to  spread  thence  to  all 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  various  states  in 
which  these  compulsory  laws  have  been  enacted. 
The  receptivity  of  the  young  mind  is  greater  than 
most  persons  are  aware  of;  and  while,  at  first 
thought,  the  instructions  of  pupils  of  the  age  of 
six  years  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
would  not  seem  to  promise  very  great  results,  still 
more  may  be  accomplished  than  would  be  antici- 
pated. Inasmuch  as  the  end  aimed  at,  if  reached, 
would  contribute  beyond  all  calculation  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  human  race,  the 
experiment  is  one  which  should  receive  every  aid 
and  encouragement  possible.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  enforcement  of  the  law  demon- 
strated defects :  when  these  become  evident,  they 
can  be  remedied.  If  legislators  passed  no  law 
until  it  was  perfect,  the  country  would  be  deprived 
of  much  useful  and  needed  legislation.  D. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Commissioner  Colman  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment left  for  St.  Louis  on  Monday  to  pre- 
side over  the  conventions  of  the  National  sugar 
association  and  the  Mississippi  valley  dairymen's 
association,  which  are  to  be  held  this  and  next 
week.  At  the  latter  convention  the  conmiissioner 
proposes  to  show  the  delegates  the  progress  he  is 
endeavoring  to  make  in  the  investigations  of  the 
adulteration  of  food,  especially  of  dairy  products. 
Professor  Taylor,  the  microscopist  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  claims  to  have  discovered  an  unfailing 
test  for  pure  butter  as  compared  with  the  counter- 
feit article,  will  be  present,  and  by  means  of  a 
magic  lantern  and  a  series  of  micro-photographs 
will  explain  the  discoveries,  and  make  an  address. 
It  is  understood  that  the  department  is  not  ready 
to  indorse  these  discoveries  as  being  absolutely 
without  question ;  but  the  commissioner  thinks 
that  the  convention  is  entitled  to  such  information 
as  he  can  furnish,  and  that  the  country  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  Professor 
Taylor  has  to  make. 

—  A  letter  from  Panama,  under  date  of  Jan. 
24,  states  that  a  government  conmiission,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  Rockstrock  and  Mr.  Walker, 
has  been  sent  from  Guatemala  to  report  upon  the 
probability  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Pacaya  volcano. 
The  report  of  these  gentlemen  announces  the  total 
destruction  of  the  village  of  San  Vicente  Pacaya. 
Some  forty-foiu*  tiled-roof  houses  completely  col- 
lapsed, making  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  to  create  a 
belief  that  a  new  crater  liad  opened.  The  hot 
springs  surrounding  Lake  Amatillan  emit  a  larger 
volume  of  water,  at  a  higher  temperature,  than 


usual.     The  crater  of  Pacaya  remains  unchanged, 
while  that  of  Fuego  has  been  very  lively. 

—  Tlie  invention  of  Mr.  Edison  for  sending  and 
receiving  messages  on  a  moving  train  was  success- 
fully tested,  Feb.  1,  on  the  Staten  Island  railroad. 
The  operator  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  car 
of  the  train,  before  a  desk  furnished  with  a  Morse 
telegraphic  key.  He  held  a  telephone  at  each  ear. 
Under  the  desk  was  a  battery.  From  this  a 
ground  wire  was  connected  with  the  car-axle  and 
the  rail.  Another  wire  passed  through  the  key 
and  to  the  roof  of  the  car,  which  was  connected 
with  the  roofs  of  the  other  cars  by  short  pieces  of 
copper  wire.  Parallel  with  the  railroad  were  the 
telegraph  wires  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  com- 
pany. The  induction  between  the  metal  roof  and 
the  telegraph  wires  was  sufldcient  to  allow  of  the 
reception  by  telephone  of  Morse  signals. 

—  Professor  Fuchs,  in  his  twentieth  annual  re- 
port on  the  seismological  events  of  1884,  gives  128 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  distributed  in  time  as  fol- 
lows: winter,  57  (Dec.,  19  ;  Jan..  28;  Feb.,  10); 
spring,  24  (March,  18 ;  April,  7  ;  May,  4) ;  summer, 
21  (June,  5;  July,  9;  Aug.,  7);  autumin,  21  (Sept.,  8  ; 
Oct. ,  1 ;  Nov. ,  12).  Those  deserving  individual  men- 
tion are,  March  24,  in  upper  and  central  Slavonia, 
where  in  Diakovar  and  other  places  numerous 
buildings  suffered  injury  ;  April  22,  in  England  ; 
Biay  13,  in  Crevassa,  where  a  church  and  other 
buildings  were  destroyed  ;  May  19,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  which  two  hundred  persons  fell  victims 
by  the  overthrow  of  their  houses ;  Aug.  10,  in  the 
eastern  United  States ;  and  the  Spanish  earth- 
quakes in  December.  In  regard  to  the  last,  Dr. 
Fuchs  believes  the  centrum  was  not  a  point,  but 
a  line  parallel  to  the  Sierras  Tejeda  and  Almijara ; 
nor  does  he  think  they  were  of  greater  importance 
than  those  of  Belluno  in  1873,  of  Agram  in  1880, 
and  of  Chios  in  1881.  There  was  very  little  vol- 
canic activity  throughout  the  year,  and  that  only 
in  Aetna,  Vesuvius,  and  St.  Augustin,  in  Alaska. 

—  Mr.  R.  L.  Harris  has  lately  read  a  paper  on 
two  Daft  electric  motors,  used  on  the  Baltimore 
street-railways,  before  the  American  society  of 
civil  engineers :  he  reports  both  of  these  motors  as 
being  very  successful  in  all  weathers  and  condi- 
tions of  the  track.  The  grades  are  very  steep  for 
motors,  reacliing  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  per 
mile  in  some  places  ;  nevertheless  these  motors 
have  at  no  time  failed  to  pull  overloaded  cars 
with  perfect  ease.  These  motors  do  the  work  of 
fifteen  horses  each,  at  an  average  daily  running 
expense  of  $4.62  for  fuel  and  attendance. 

—  Tlie  recent  experiments  of  the  Franklin  in- 
stitute, upon  incandescent  and  arc  lights,  give  tlie 
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Tullowing  averages  :  nnp  pound  of  nutliroclte 
liumed  under  a  good  boUer  yields,  in  tlie  incan- 
deacent  Hjsteni  of  lighting,  about  40  candles ;  the 
same  weight  of  coal  givee  from  tlje  naked  arc- 
ligbt  about  158  candies  ;  ordinarily  arc-Uj^lite  are 
shaded  so  aa  to  lose  about  oiie-lialf  their  intensity, 
9o  that  only  80  candles  per  pouml  ot  coal  are 
available ;  one  jmiind  of  bituminous  coal  will  yield 
from  Ave  to  atx  cubic  fe«t  of  illuminating-gaa  ; 
this  gna  will,  in  the  standard  argand  burner, 
yield  from  14  to  17  c-nwUea.  IllunuDating-gas  is 
hiiniMl  at  once  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  the 
amount  of  machinery  and  care  mguired  by  electric 
li^liting  ulTsets  ila  greater  economy  of  fuel,  light 
for  light.  There  is  little  room  for  ittiprovenient 
ill  dynamos,  but  the  most  important  ecouomiee 
will  arise  from  mote  skilful  use  and  design  of  the 
steam-engines  required  to  drive  the  dynamos. 
The  steam-engine,  although  much  the  senior  oE 
the  dynamo  in  the  list  of  inventions,  is  not  nearly 
»o  well  understood.  It  is  but  very  recently  tliat 
the  laws  of  condensation  and  expansion  of  steam 
in  the  engine  actually  at  work  have  been  grasped, 
and  oiu"  limitations  so  clearly  defined  as  to  point 
out  the  logical  way  to  greater  economies,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  attempting  economy  under  im|K)s- 
eible  conditions, 

—  The  photograph  of  the  normal  solar  epec- 
truin,  uittde  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  univeraity,  Baltimore,  is  now  complete 
from  ware-length  3^80  to  57IM) ;  and  the  portion 
above  8680  to  the  extremity  of  the  idtra-violet. 
wave-length  about  8100,  is  nearly  ready.  Nega- 
tives have  also  been  prepared  down  to  Aid  includ- 
ing B,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  prepared  for 
|iubUcatiOQ.  The  plates,  se'  ' 
contain  two  strips  of  Ihe  spe" 
whicJi  contains  three.  They 
and  one  foot  wide.  Tliese  ti 
nished  to  order  except  No.  2,  the  negative  of 
which  is  being  made.  The  plates  ivlll  be  deUvered 
in  Baltimore  or  New  York,  or  will  be  sent  by 
express  or  mail,  securely  packed,  at  the  charge 
and  risk  of  the  purchaser,  at  the  following  net 
prices  :  the  set  of  seven  plates,  unmounted.  #10  ; 
mounted  on  cloth,  $13:  single  plates,  42  each: 
mounted  on  cloth,  tS.'i^. 

—  A  telegram  from  Ouayaquil.  of  Jan.  20,  an- 
nounces that  indications  of  on  eartlii|uake  were 
observed  in  Chimbo  contemporary  with  a  re- 
newed outbreak  of  the  Cotopaxi  volcano. 

—  Tliere  are  goo<l  reasons  for  suppneing  that  a 
bill  will  pass  both  houses  of  congress,  appropriat- 
ing Rfleen  thousand  dollars  annually  to  Cornell 
imiversity  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
experiment-station  at  that  institution. 


number,  all 
n,  except  No.  2, 
tliree  feet  long 
low  all  be  fur- 


—  The  Norwegian  sliip  Ferdinand  at  Philadel- 
phia reports  Hiat  near  midnight  of  Jan.  8,  in  1 
tude  38"  20'  north,  longitude  "!"  20'  west,  during 
a  severe  storm  ot  rain  and  wind,  the  nigbt  being 
very  dork,  all  the  yard-arms  and  mastheads 
were  suddenly  lighted  up  with  St.  Elmo's  lire, 
having  the  appearance  of  bright  lanterns.  Tl»  I 
phenomenon  lasted  about  tliree  minutes. 

—  The  opening  of  the  third  electrical  exhibitioB  I 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  took  place  on  Jan.  1.  i 
attracting  much  attention  among  the  people, 
especially  that  portion  devoted  to  Ibe  telephone,  ] 
Tlie  exhibition  is  said  to  be  notewortliy  for  th»  I 
novelty,  variety,  imd  number  of  its  objects.  For  J 
illumination,  all  the  known  systems  of  electrinl  f 
lighting  are  employed. 

—  The  KMniiiehe  eeilung  for  Jan.  14  states  t 
at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Vienna  geographt-  | 
cal  society  was  amiouuced  the  discovery,  liy  Dr. 
Slapf,  ot  a  liitherto  unknown  lake  in  the  Persian 
desert,  The  lake,  according  to  Dr.  Stapf,  is  at 
least  forty  kilometres  long,  and  is  probably  of 
ret^ent  origin.  According  to  information  obtamed 
from  Mohammedan  sotures,  it  appears  that  the 
Take  drieil  up  after  a  previous  existence,  and  later 
re-appeared.  Tlic  water  ia  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  alkaline. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOH. 

•*«  CorrVitondentm  iiTt  rt^ttealeit  to  beat  briif  ajiimwfNf. 


The  competition  ot  convict  labor. 
Tbe  two  articles  which  have  appeared  in  Sciencr  on 
this  problem  (vii.  Nob.  103  and  155)  by  Ur.  N.  M. 
Butler  treat  this  eubjeot  after  Ibe  manaer  ot  that 
system  or  school  ot  political  eeonomy  which  is  taught 
in  the  coUeges,  and  which  rules  in  buaiDess,  Its  aim 
and  end  is  profit.  It  ia  ecienco  '  tor  revenue  only.' 
and  it  Ignores  morality  or  bumanitj'.  It  judges  aJl 
human  artivity  by  the  standard  ot  proGtabJeDrn. 
In  reference  to  this  particnUr  question,  Mr.  Butler 
tonjiulnt«s  that  staad-point  veiy  cbaractertBtieally 
by  the  tollowiug  initiatory  axiomatic  phrase  :  "  That 
convicts  sbould  k>e  employed,  if  paBsible,  in  a  manner 
pitifltable  to  the  state,  is  a  propoBition  that  no  sane 

To  h 

as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  charity,  is  insanity.  Bat 
this  forin  of  '  insanity '  is  increasing  rapidly  in  tbe 
world,  and  developing  a  new  *chool  of  political  econ- 
onty.  whose  central  principle  is  to  further  tbe  welfare 
of  all  men.  From  the  Htand-point  of  that  school,  a 
prison  should  not  be  a  Blave-pen  for  grinding  out 
'profit'  to  tbe  state,  but  either  a  refuee  for  moral 
cripples  or  a  school  for  those  who  lack  the  moral 
trainiDR  necesBsry  to   make  tbem  good  citisens. 

Abatit  tbe  cause  ot  tbe  agitation  ot  thin  question 
among  workingmen,   Hr.  Butler  makes  some  s* 
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ments  which  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  He  ascribes 
it  to  a  few  isolated  individuals  and  to  sustenance- 
seeking  agitators.  The  facts  are,  that  whole  groups, 
trades,  have  directly  been  affected  wherever  prison 
labor  has  entered  the  market.  The  statement  which 
contractors  are  said  to  make,  that  convict  labor  at 
fifty  cents  a  day  is  not  cheaper  than  free  labor,  is 
not  to  be  believed  except  upon  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence, for  the  prisoners  are  driven  and  tortured  to 
daily  perform  a  set  task ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  aver- 
age half-day  work  is  pretty  safe  to  surmise. 

As  to  the  selfish  *  agitator,'  he  is  the  great  bug-a- 
boo  of  those  who  do  not  know  him,  or  whose  interests 
are  threatened  by  him.  The  truth  is,  that  his  is  a 
losing  business  :  he  is  persecuted,  blacklisted,  hunted, 
and  misunderstood  and  denounced ;  and  that  he 
still  remains  true  to  what  he  deems  his  duty  is  a 
trait  that  should  be  honored  by  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate an  unselfish  action. 

The  real  stand-point  of  the  humane  school  and  its 
agitators  is,  that  *  prison  labor  must  go,'  in  so  far  as 
it  is  directed  to  the  production  of  wares  for  the 
general  market.  The  piece-price  plan  and  similar 
tub-to-the-whale  measures  will  not  stop  this  agitation. 
The  employment  of  prisoners  towards  their  own  sup- 
port directly,  as  food-raising,  prison-building,  etc., 
or  their  employment  on  public  improvements,  is  the 
onl^  thing  that  will  divert  the  rapidly  increasing 
pohtical  activity  of  working^en  as  a  class  from  this 
*  agitation.'  £.  Lanoerfeld. 

Tour  correspondent  misses  entirely  the  tenor  of 
the  articles  referred  to.  They  were  not  written 
from  the  stand-point  of  any  school  of  political  econ- 
omy whatsoever,  but  from  the  stand-point  of  prac- 
tical ethics.  That  convicts  are  to  be  subjected  to 
reformatory  and  ennobling  influences  is  a  truism 
which  my  articles  took  for  granted.  That  idleness 
is  an  ennobling  influence,  that  productive  labor  on 
the  part  of  convicts  is  of  no  injury  to  the  community, 
were  the  two  points  which  I  was  concerned  to  es- 
tablish. Dogmatic  statements  in  regard  to  competi- 
tion of  convict  with  free  labor  cannot  stand  in  the  face 
of  the  figures  adduced  in  the  second  article  (SdencBy 
vii.  p.  68),  which  were  in  every  case  oflScial.  Having 
established  the  fact  that  convicts  are  best  employed 
in  productive  industries,  it  only  remains  to  determine 
from  the  facts,  not  theories,  which  of  the  systems  is 
the  best.  This  is,  I  claim,  the  contract  system,  when 
it  is  preperly  administered.  The  question  of  prison 
labor  is  a  large  one,  and,  in  the  articles  criticised 
by  your  correspondent,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
touched  upon.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

A  tornado  brood  in  Hampshire  county,  Mass. 

The  facts  recently  published,  showing  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  tornadoes  along  the  south-eastern  border 
of  a  stormy  area  of  low  barometer,  and  the  further 
evidence  that  they  occur  with  special  frequency  but 
at  no  fixed  points  in  certain  regions,  throw  no  light 
on  observations  made  incidentally  by  me  during  a 
residence  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  from  1870  to  nearly  1880. 
I  write  this  with  the  hope  that  persons  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  will 
for  several  years  make  and  record  observations  of  a 
storm  breeding-place  to  be  now  described,  and  note 
the  day  and  hour,  so  that  the  results  can  be  compared 
with  a  series  of  signal-service  weather-maps.  Some 
immediate  comparison  can  also  be  made  oy  noting 


down  at  the  time  the  newspaper  signal-office  report. 
I  have  something  to  say,  also,  of  the  peculiar  storm 
or  wind-gust  that  destroyed  Northampton  bridge  in 
1877. 

My  house  at  Amherst,  on  '  Mount  Pleasant,'  com- 
manded the  Connecticut  River  valley  for  nearly  the 
entire  width  of  Massachusetts.  Directly  west  of  me, 
on  a  line  with  the  foot  of  the  steepest  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Warner,  but  west  of  the  river,  was  what  I 
may  term  a  *  cloud  nursery  ; '  not  that  I  remember 
it  as  conspicuously  originating  clouds  in  a  fair  sky, 
but  rather  and  very  often  as  strengthening,  enlaii^ 
ging,  darkening,  any  floating  cumulus  or  cumnlo- 
stratus,  and  seemingly  arresting  and  holding  it  there 
until  it  became  sometimes  a  rain-cloud,  and,  in  three 
or  four  instances,  a  tornado.  It  seemed  to  be  oyer 
or  little  beyond  the  hills  west  of  Hatfield.  My  im- 
pression was,  that  it  must  be  somewhat  beyond : 
namely,  over  the  Mill  River  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Williamsburg.  The  hills  thereabout  are  not  hig^,  not 
as  high  as  others  visible  in  the  Green  Moantain 
range,  beyond  and  to  the  north.  My  theory  is,  that 
warm,  moist,  southerly  winds  all  the  way  from  Con- 
necticut, through  the  wide  valley  of  Soathwick,W6St- 
field,  Southampton,  were  thrown  upward  in  the  nar- 
rowing BCill  River  valley,  which  runs  north  north-west 
from  Northampton,  and  so  moisture  was  condensed 
in  the  upper  air,  the  upward  current  at  times  inviting 
toward  it  a  tornado  inrush  of  colder  air. 

Certainly  it  was  just  there  that  two  tornadoes  by 
day,  and  probably  one  in  the  evening,  originated, 
Sept.  4,  1878.  The  apparently  stationary  cloud  had 
been  for  some  time  increasing  and  darkening,  when, 
soon  after  noon,  I  noticed  a  portion  of  it  hanging 
down  like  the  inverted  crown  of  a  low-crowned  hat ; 
and,  not  long  after,  the  cloud  seemed  to  begin  a 
movement  towards  the  north-east,  until,  as  it  ap- 
proached Whately,  the  increasing  downward  projec- 
tion became  ragged  at  the  edges,  and  two  opposite 
motions  of  the  wisps  indicated  a  whirl.  For  a 
moment  an  ascending  funnel  from  the  Connecticut 
River,  neaipSunderland,  met  the  descending  one  from 
the  cloud ;  and,  soon  after,  the  now  large  and  wild 
whirl  struck  a  shoulder  of  Mount  Toby,  levelling  a 
strip  of  forest,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Long  Plain,  bounded  up  the  hills  east  of  that, 
and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  it.  The 
second  tornado,  an  hour  later,  starting  from  the 
same  centre,  was  less  threatening  in  appearance,, 
passed  over  North  Amherst,  about  seven  miles  south 
of  the  first,  and  reached  the  earth  only  as  a  harmless 
gust  of  wind.  A  third  fell  on  Northampton  at  8  p.m., 
prostrating  many  of  its  grandest  elms.  There  was  a 
fourth,  somewhat  destructive,  at  Granby,  Mass.,  just 
south  of  the  Holyoke  range,  at  8  p.m  ,  simultaneous 
with  the  one  that  moved  over  North  Amherst.  This 
one  at  Granby,  originating  at  another  point  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  and  the  fact  that  my  pocket-diary  notes 
a  storm  and  violent  wind  visible  in  the  far  north  on 
the  following  day,  suggest  some  general  conditions  in 
the  atmosphere  favorable  to  tornadoes,  but  do  not 
alter  the  fact  that  I  saw  ordinary  clouds  increase 
on  a  day  of  seemingly  ordinary  weather,  at  the  spot 
mentioned,  and  convert  themselves  into  tornadoes  at 
1  and  8  o'clock  on  the  day  named. 

That  there  may  be  another  local  centre  south  of 
the  Holyoke  range,  in  the  region  of  Granby,  is  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  in  1872,  Aug.  16,  there  was 
an  isolated  tornado  at  Wilbraham  and  Longmeadow. 
My  note-book,   in  this  connection,  only  speaks  of 
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hpiiTjr  tain  the  Hch  ond  15th.  Btid  on  the  leth 
records  'rtiiu  ahniit  cvttry  PH.  this  tummer.' 

The  remarliable  giiati  of  rain  and  wind  that 
wrecked  the  lonj;  bridge  over  the  Connecticnt  Kiver, 
and  many  flue  elms  tlisre  and  in  Qadley,  June  14. 
W!',  began  sa  the  uiusl  darkeainK  of  more  or  Ibeh 
eenersl  and  nrdinary  cumoto-sLratua  at  the  Mme 
centre  near  Wiili^msburK.  It  seemsd  hardly  mo^jnjr, 
witb  a  Bllgbt  abeet  of  rain,  fnr  a  nhile.  and  then  I 
notii^rtt  its  rather  rapid  increase  of  siie  and  motion. 
It  expandwl  souUi-eaKt,  in  shape  Iiice  a  plcuebxhare. 
and  ite  ncoeleraleil  movement  dawn  the  hill  Elogies 
toward  Northanijit«n  became  exciting  to  witness. 
There  watt  nuthriiK  ''It^  ^  downward- reacbinE  funnel ; 
bat  the  whole  rain-cloud  was  near  to  the  earth,  and. 
tor  a  while  before  leaching  the  river-bridue.  there 
were,  in  fninl  of  the  clond,  wiiipe  of  clond  that 
ruoTed  rapidly  upward,  backward,  and  downward,  as 
if  aronad  a  horizontal  axis.  After  passing  Badley, 
it  exhibited  no  features  different  from  a  common 
rain-cloud,  and  passed  off  over  the  Holyoke  range. 

Files  of  Bienal-aarvice  weather-maps  rosy  be  con- 
sulted for  the  days  above  mentioned  :  and  citizens  of 
Northampton  may  recall  enough  to  show  whence  the 
tornado  came  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  4.  1^73.  The 
hotel  on  Mount  Holyoke  would  be  an  excellent  post 
of  ofaeervation  to  exactly  locate  and  watch  the  cloud- 
intensifying  spot  above  described. 

H   W-  Parker. 
GliDnell.  lo. 

Tftdpoies  in  winter. 
A  few  days  afco  one  of  my  stndents  brongbt  me 
three  lanre  tadpoles,  seven  i/entitiietres  in  length, 
from  a  well  in  a  depretsion  in  an  open  Held.  The 
well  overflows  in  tbe  spring  of  Ihe  year,  and  the 
water  this  winter  ha*  been  quite  c'ld.  yet  the  tad- 
pole! do  not  seem   torpid  at  all.  but  swim   freely 

1  bad  always  supposed  that  these  animals  could 
only  live  in  the  wanner  month*  of  the  year,  and 
woald  like  to  know  if  any  readers  of  Seifncf  have 
ever  found  them  alive  during  the  wintFr, 

H-  M,   Hii,!,. 
WaWrtoVD,  M.7..  Ju,  %. 

A  monument  to  de  Sanssure. 

The  month  of  Au^st,  I8@T.  is  the  ceotonary  of  the 
aaoant  of  Mont  Blanc  by  de  Saussure.  the  first  to  ac- 
ootpplilh  It  after  Jacques  Balmont,  the  guide,  wbose 
raccesB  of  the  previous  year  bad  been  stimulated  by 
de  SausaureV  offer  of  a  prixe  for  tbe  discovery  of  a 
practicable  route. 

The  eomniune  of  Chanionix.  with  the  cu  operation 
of  tiie  Fr«ncb  alpiue  club  and  others,  proposes  to 
cTMl  a  nunument  to  the  eminent  geologist,  physicist, 
And  explorer.  American  contributions  toward  this 
cA>JMt  will  show  our  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
tbe  man,  and  the  value  of  liis  work. 

Tbe  Appalachian  mountain  club,  in  response  to 
■sUdtttinu  from  the  French  society,  will  take  pleat;- 
nre  ia  traasmittJDg  donations,  wliich  may  ije  sent  t-i 
tbe  oorresponding  secretary,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay, 
■t  the  dub-room.  Owing  to  delay  in  receiviug  the 
inTitatioa,  replies  must  be  imuiediate,  as  the  lists 
are  open  abroad  only  until  the  close  of  the  present 
month.  J.  Rather  Eduahimi, 

Preiiidenl. 
Ilia  AppalacbJsD  inoantsin  einb, 

7  Park  Street,  Boaton.  Mass.,  Peb.  1. 


Tbe  Davenport  tsbleti. 

In  the  issues  of  your  jourool  for  Dec.  as  and  Jan. 
1,  Bev.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  the  Bureau  of  ethnology. 
directs  attention  to  tbe  Davenfmrt  tablet*,  and  seri- 
ously questions  their  authenticity.  In  entering  npon 
this  undertaking,  ProfesBor  Thomas  stated,  that,  to 
properly  discuss  the  question  of  their  genuineness, 
"  a  personal  inspection  of  the  relics,  end  a  thorough 
invectigation  of  all  the  circumstancra  attending  their 
discovery,  should  be  made  ;  "  and  then  he  added,  "  1 
do  not  claim  ^l  be  thus  prepared."  Probably  no 
writer  ever  before  set  out  to  prepare  a  piece  of  'de- 
structive criticism '  with  so  frank  a  confession  of  his 
disqualification  for  the  task. 

In  his  arraignment  of  our  relics,  Prrfessor  Thomas 
charges  upon  them  these  grave  offences  :  that  on  the 
limestone  tablet  the  sun  is  represented  with  a  face, 
■nd  that  the  artist  has  carved  thereon  tbe  '  Arabic  8 ' 
and  the  *  Roman  numerals  viii : '  that  on  the  shale 
tablets  there  are  also  '  three  Arabic  S's  : '  that  nearly 
all  of  the  letter  characters  of  the  ~  cremation  scene  ' 
maybe  found  on  p.  1766  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
dictionary,  edition  of  1ST'.! ;  and  that  the  two  forms 
of  the  '  t^allic  0'  appear  together  on  the  tablet  jtist 
as  given  on  the  page  of  the  dictionary.  These  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  ari^ments  by  which  Professor 
Thomas  attempts  to  controvert  the  unimpeached 
statements  of  the  discoverers.  The  resemblances  in- 
dicated are  so  trivial  and  purety  fanciful  as  to 
scarcely  attain  the  level  of  serious  criticism.  If  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  will  take  tbe  Orave  Creek  tablet,  or 
even  the  famous  Roeetta  atone,  and  sit  down  before 
them  with  his  '  Webeter's  Unabridged.' he  will  find 
no  end  of  similar  resemblances.  A  sin^e  glance,  for 
instance,  at  the  Qrave  Creek  t'hiot  will  reveal  the 
'  Arabic  4,"  twice  repeated,  and  he  will  find  his  argu- 
ments equally  forcible  if  applied  to  it.  In  onswer  to 
the  accusation  that  the  sun  appears  with  a  lace_,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  not  uucominon  in  Indian 
pictography. 

In  his  impeachment  of  the  limestone  lablel.  Profes- 
sor Thomas  then  advances  this  aritument  t  "Tbe 
simple  fact  that  the  vault  nnder  the  pile  of  loose 
stones  was  empty,  save  the  presence  of  the  relic, 
appears  to  absolutely  forbid  the  idea  of  age.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  part  tn  exca- 
vating, that  the  water  running  down  through  earth, 
and  a  pile  of  stones  beneath,  will  at  length  fill  all  the 
crevices  witb  earth,  and,  in  fact,  alt  places  not  her- 
metioOly  sealed  " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Thomas  speaks  of 
this  limestone  tablet  being  '  under  a  pile  of  loose 
stones,'  nbich  Is  an  inaccurate  statement,  inasmuch 
as  the  vault  wherein  it  was  placed  was  entirely  cov- 
ered by  a  limestone  slab,  now  in  the  museum  of  tbe 
scademy.  Therefore,  so  far  as  any  direct  descent  of 
water  was  concerned,  this  vsult  was  practically 
'  hermetically  sealed-'  If  water  entered  at  all.  it 
mnst  have  been  hori  ton  tally  through  the  wall  of 
loose  stones  at  the  sides.  The  crevices  in  this  wall 
were  filled  with  decayed  shelhi,  and.  as  most  of  the 
water  falling  upon  a  mound  would  pass  off  on  the 
surface,  the  small  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  into 
its  substance  would  not '  run  down  through  the  earth  ' 
at  all.  but  instead  would  slowly  percolate  from  grain 
to  grain  of  sand  or  clay,  which,  having  no  current 
like  '  running  water,'  could  transport  little  or  no 
earth.  Apparently  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
a  vault  so  protected  from  aliove,  as  well  as  at  tbe 
sides,  cotild  not  remain  empty  for  ages. 
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The  literature  of  archeolo^,  it  will  be  found,  fur- 
nishes strong  support  to  this  conclusion.  For  want 
.of  space,  only  a  single  brief  reference  will  be  made 
at  this  time.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  in  describing  a 
mound  opposite  the  city  of  Nashville,  says,  **  This 
stone  g^ave,  which  was  about  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  had  been  constructed  with  such  care  that 
little  or  no  earth  had  fallen  in,  and  the  skeleton 
rested,  as  it  were,  in  a  perfect  vault.*'  According  to 
Professor  Thomas,  the  fact  that  this  grave  was  un- 
filled with  earth  would  indicate  that  the  *  corpse ' 
was  a  modern  plant,  placed  there  for  purposes  of 
deception. 

Professor  Thomas  then  cites,  as  a  witness  against 
us,  one  of  our  own  members,  a  Mr.  A.  S.  Tiffany.  It 
is  therefore  proper  to  state  that  this  venerable  gentle- 
man has  a  grievance  against  the  academy.  During 
the  preparations  of  its  first  volume  of  Proceedings, 
Mr.  Tiffany  presented  for  publication  a  geological 
paper  containing  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  this 
vicinity,  which,  after  careful  examination,  was,  for 
good  and  suflScient  reasons,  declined.  This  so 
offended  him  that  he  withdrew  from  active  partici- 
pation in  its  proceedings,  and  ever  since  has  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  defame  his  old  associates, 
and  denounce  its  management.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  he  is  not  an  archeology,  was  not  present 
at  the  discovery  of  th.e  tablet,  never  examined  the 
mound  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  hence  his 
mere  opinion  can  have  no  scientific  value. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Thomas  makes  this  secret 
letter  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  the  comer-stone  of  his  argu- 
ment. As  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
received  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Thomas, 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  state  that  the  quotation 
used  by  him  is  not  correctly  given.  There  are  in 
it  no  less  than  four  alterations  of  the  text.  The 
original  indicates  illiteracy,  whereas  the  quotation  as 
given  by  Professor  Thomas  has  all  the  polish  of  his 
own  excellent  composition.  Professor  Thomas,  more- 
over, seeks  to  create  the  impression,  that,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Tiffany  was  a  prominent  and  active  member 
of  our  academy,  therefore  his  opinions  as  stated  in 
this  letter  should  be  received  as  authority  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  this  same 
letter,  Mr.  Tiffany  announced  his  separation  from  the 
academy,  and  his  determination  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  this  identical 
letter,  Mr.  Tiffany  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the 
shale  tablets  :  ^*  Those  shale  tablets,  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  they  are  genuine.  I  examined  the 
situation  when  they  were  first  obtained."  Mr.  Tiffany 
never  examined  the  mound  from  which  the  limestone 
tablet  was  taken,  but  still  he  is  *  certain '  it  is  a 
fraud  :  this  Professor  Thomas  quotes.  Mr.  Tiffany 
did  examine  the  mound  from  which  the  shale  tablets 
were  taken,  and  pronounces  them  genuine :  this 
Professor  Thomas  omits.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  pronounce  the  use  made  of  this  letter  by  Professor 
Thomas  as  unfair,  and  his  quotations  from  it  as 
garbled.  I  would  not  willingly  do  him  any  injustice, 
and  hence  now  call  upon  him  to  publish  this  letter 
verbatim  et  literatim.  If  he  will  have  a  facsimile  of 
it  prepared  by  photograph  or  any  other  process,  and 
furnished  to  Science  for  publication,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  such  publication  would  not  only  destroy 
its  value  as  authority,  but  would  subject  Professor 
Thomas  himself  to  censure  in  resorting  to  such 
sources  for  scientific  material.  To  facilitate  such 
publication,  I  will  add,  that,  if  it  involves  expense 


not  properly  belonging  to  the  bureau,  I  wiU  engage  to 
deposit  with  the  editor  of  Science  the  necessary 
amount  to  meet  it.  I  am  of  course  unable  to  make 
any  such  publication  myself,  inasmuch  as  the  original 
letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Thomas,  and 
no  copy  can  do  it  justice. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  add  a  few  ob- 
servations concerning  the  shale  tablets.  In  order  to 
secure  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  merits,  they 
were  sent,  soon  after  their  discovery,  to  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  where  they  remained  during  a 
session  of  the  national  academy,  and  were  then  in- 
'spected  by  its  members.  In  a  letter  bearing  date 
April  11,  1877,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  tablets,  said  of  them,  "There  seems 
every  indication  of  genuineness  in  the  specimens, 
and  the  discovery  is  certainly  one  of  very  high  inter- 
est ;  "  and  after  a  more  careful  inspection  of  them, 
and  their  exhibition  to  the  members  of  the  national 
academy,  the  tablets  were  returned  to  Davenport ; 
and  in  his  letter  bearing  date  May  81, 1877,  Professor 
Baird  thus  states  his  conclusions  thereon  :  **  Most  of 
the  persons  who  examined  them,  among  whom  were 
Professor  Haldemann,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  and 
others,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  unques- 
tionably of  great  antiquity,  the  absolute  period  of 
which  could  not,  of  course,  be  measured.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  weathering  of  the  inscriptions  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  tablets  gave  them  this  impression." 
With  this  favorable  indorsement  of  such  men  as  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  Professor  Haldemann,  and  Lewis 
H.  Morgan,  the  Davenport  academy  felt  secure  in 
the  position  it  had  assumed,  and  thereupon  published 
its  discovery  to  the  scientific  world. 

In  a  recent  correspondence  with  Professor  Thomas, 
I  learned  of  his  intention  to  write  these  papers  against 
the  authenticity'  of  the  relics  in  question,  and  I  then 
submitted  to  him  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  do  so  without  some  previous  investigation.  I  even 
brought  the  matter  before  our  academy,  and  had  this 
resolution  adopted,  and  personally  transmitted  the 
same  to  Professor  Thomas  at  Washington  :  — 

"Whereas  the  correspondence  of  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas  with  President  Charles  £.  Putnam  has  been 
submitted  to  the  academy,  therefore  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  academy  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  previous  to  his  proposed  publi- 
cation, to  visit  its  museum,  inspect  the  relics  under 
discussion  in  the  correspondence,  examine  the  mounds 
where  they  were  discovered,  interview  the  finders, 
and  investigate  all  available  evidence." 

This  invitation  certainly  indicated  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  our  relics,  and  our  willingness  to 
have  them  subjected  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
The  invitation,  however,  was,  on  behidf  of  the 
bureau,  curtly  declined,  and  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Thomas  indefinitely  postponed.  Apparently  our 
Washington  friends  are  so  anxious  to  condemn,  they 
are  afraid  to  investigate.        Charles  E.  Putnam, 

President  Davenport  academy  of  sciences, 
Davenport,  lo.,  Jan.  15. 

Topographical  models  or  relief-maps. 

In  Nos.  158  and  154  of  Science j  reference  is  made 
to  the  use  of  exaggerated  vertical  scales  in  the  con- 
struction of  relief-maps  or  topographical  models ; 
and,  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  a  piece 
of  work  in  this  line  done  by  myself  and  wife,  —  but 
which  is  as  yet  private  property  in  my  study,  and  not 
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U|>on  the  market,  as  miEht  l>u  inferred  from  your 
rriticimi,  —  I  trutt  I  mn;  be  alloned  a  word  relating 
thereto, 

Thern  are  Tariimx  uses  for  topoeraphical  mod^lH, 
nnri  that  tor  whioh  they  arr  ilMiiniei)  tauet  n«ce>earily 
jrnvern  their  constnicliDn.  While  Ibe  tochnical  geolo- 
frui,  in  poDsiderinK  oroirraphic  quefitions,  Hads  it  an- 
denrabls  to  ezacKerate  Ifae  rertical  scale  nt  his  oroH- 
Keotioiu.  toKh  profllei  would  be  abeolulely  uaelea*  in 
the  «f  lual  conatnK^tioii  of  a  railroad.  It  should  be 
rqoally  evident  that  the  needi  ot  school-children  ud- 
der  sixteen  years,  and  those  of  the  Beld  Keolotnst,  are 
not  Bi«#iuarily  met  by  identical  sppliancfs.  The 
construction  of  fuitable  topographical  models  fir  iitic 
in  the  coDiDioti  "cbools  is  edu cation slly  of  the  utmost 
importsnce.  stid,  now  that  the  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  I  hope  it  may  receive  the  condde ration  it 
licmanils.  Almost  every  Krest  physiographic  and 
mmmercial  problem  requires  the  pupil  to  x-e  his  lo- 
rvlityand  state  in  its  vertical  relstions  toother  states 
and  cDUDtrics  ;  and  how  best  to  enable  bim  to  do  this, 
la  not  silved  by  Pcofeesor  Lesley's  dictum. 

What  vB  need  to-day  for  educationn]  Rucposes,  as 
I  sev  it.  ia  an  accurate  topographic  model  of  every 
sttte  in  the  union,  coostrucled  in  such  proportions  aa 
•rill  enable  the  pupils,  in  their  renpective  schools,  to 
use  it  as  a  workiDK-plsn  for  tbe  mailing  of  a  larger 
model  of  thfir  state.  This  mapshouldnot  be  isolated. 
The  pupil  mnit  see  it  in  its  horizontal  and  vertical 
rcUtionsbips  to  other  states.  Now.  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, a  relief-map  of  the  United  States  is  rr^juired. 
in  wbtiA  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  elemeuts 
for  each  static  may  be  measured  with  sufficient  accu- 
rwry  and  facility  by  the  pupil.  Such  a  moctel  must 
be  port«)ile,  very  stronR.  and  extremely  cheap.  I 
emphasise  the  taut,  because,  unless  they  are  cheap. 
lb«  schools  DeeHiuK  tbem  most  cannot  hare  them. 
Now.  B  mtxlcl  of  tbe  United  States  might  be  con- 
ctructed.  as  Prnfessor  Lesley  suirjieiits.  but  it  would 
be  useless  for  topographic  purposes  if  made  of  any 
portable  sise.  Our  own  map  has  the  horiiootal  scale 
sixty-HTe  miles  In  the  inch,  and  itiscartKinly  ai  large 
as  can  be  cmveniently  handled  in  the  average  school- 
motn.  But  taking  the  Grand  Ca Son  district  as  an 
example  of  what  might  be  Hone  with  both  scales 
alike,  ntinit  Ur.  Dutton'a  proAle,  extending  from 
the  HarkagunC  plateau  soolhward  across  the  Grand 
Callun,  for  data,  we  should  have  the  following  pro- 


■■a ; 


These  figures  are  o  sufficient  proof  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  making  a  model  of  any  large  section  of 
conotry  without  exaggerating  the  vertical  scale,  to 
Mj  Dothingof  cheaply  reproducing  it  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Our  map.  constructed  with  the  hori- 
aontal  scale  5,000  feet  lo  the  inch,  that  is.  the  same 
on  the  vertical,  would  be  about  IS  rods  loni;  and  9 
ruds  wide.  Were  it  couBtructed  with  the  vertical 
scale  tbe  same  as  the  horizontal.  Mount  Whitney 
would  he  but  .014  of  an  inch  high:  Mount  Wasbiog- 
t<ili,  .018  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  highest  point  in  Wis- 
consin, .0053  ot  an  inch.     Our  model  has  attached  to 


it  one  ot  the  summits  of  the  White  Hountsina.  bnth 
scales  alike,  coverins  a  rectangle  9  by  S  inches,  and 
■hows  in  itself  just  what  the  effect  ot  exaggeration 
is.  For  my  part,  when  I  think  of  a  mountain  valley 
represented  on  the  model.  I  tbiok  of  it  as  65  times 
wider  than  it  is  in  the  model ;  and  I  briieve  that 
pupils,  if  properly  taught,  will  do  so.  P.  H.  KtNo. 
Blver  F'sila,  Wt*. 

A  national  university, 
Tbe  issue  of  Seienee  for  I>ec.  11,  188^.  contains  an 
article  on  'A  national  university,'  irith  such  refer- 
enue  to  my  connection  with  Ibe  action  of  tbe  Na- 
tional educational  association  on  this  subject,  some 
j-eorc  agru,  as  may  be  thought  to  demand  my  attcn- 

In  so  far  as  the  article  in  question  deals  with  the 
National  educational  association  and  its  committee 
on  a  national  nnivemity.  it  is  almott  wholly  devoid 
of  truth,  as  I  proceed  to  show,  with  such  fulness  a>  a 
reasonable  allotment  of  tpace  will  allow. 

1.  How  does  the  author  of  that  article  know 
"  there  is  no  evidence  that  tbe  committee  ever  did 
any  active  work  "  I  The  sssertion  is  a  bold  one.  ud- 
tempered  by  any  qualiflcslion  whatever.  .  And  yet 
tbe  chairman  of  that  coiumltlee,  having  first  s(>uiibt 
to  bring  the  originator  of  tJiis  and  dther  misrapro- 
sentationa  before  the  bar  of  tlie  national  assncialiou, 
at  Detroit,  in  1ST4.  that  be  utighl  then  and  there  be 
openly  confuted,  himself  appeared  with  proof  that  a 
large  amount  of  work,  in  coiitertnce,  by  correspond- 
ence, and  by  the  repeated  piinting  and  circulation  of 
eucceesive  draughts  ot  a  bill,  bad  been  doue  by  it.  all 
throash  a  period  of  years. 

S.  There  is  equal  falsityin  tbe  statement  that  "Dr. 
Boyt,  although  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
national  association,  had  never  been  able  to  get  that 
committee  together,  and  it  [tbe  bill]  was  therefore 
essentdally  a  bill  presented  by  a  private  cititeo." 
Probably  there  never  was  a  meeting  of  anv  commit- 
tee, composed.  Bs  thi»  wa>,  of  members  from  each 
and  every  state  in  the  union,  at  which  every  member 
was  preseut ;  but  tnsay,  on  Ibis  account,  that  a  com- 
mittee, maoy  <if  whose  members  had  repeatedly  con- 
ferred with  each  other  on  the  rabject  assigned  them. 
never  had  a  meeting,  would  l>e  a  use  of  terms  of 
which  no  reasonable  person  woiitil  approve.  As  b 
matter  of  fact,  tbe  members  ot  the  committee  who 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  association  during  the 
years  in  questiou  conferred  with  each  other ;  while 
all  of  the  members  were  repeatedly  communicated 
with,  and  hod  a  voice  in  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, as  truly  as  though  every  oae  bad  been  present 
at  the  meetings.  Moreover,  every  report  of  the  cuiu- 
mittee  bo  agreed  upon  by  conference  and  corres|mnd- 
ence,  and  presented  to  the  association,  was  adopted 
by  that  great  body  without  cme  dissenting  voice. 
And,  as  for  tbe  bill  at  length  presented  to  congress, 
it  was  as  truly  matureil  by  the  committee  as  any  biU 
waa  ever  matured  by  any  cimimittee ;  for  the  three 
successive  tentative  draughts  of  it,  each  embodying 
some  new  amendment  or  amendmentn.  generally  con- 
curred in,  were  severally  sent  to  every  member  of 
tbe  committee,  for  renewed  consideration.  Uore 
than  this,  copies  of  the  bill,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  were  alto  sent  to  a  large  number  ot  other 
learned  gentlemen  and  statesmen  throughout  Ibv 
land,  for  their  criticism  and  suggestions. 

While,  therefore,  the  bill  was  drawn  by  Ihe  choir- 
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man  (after  years  of  careful  gtudy  of  uoiversity 
educaiion.  and  a  critical  inspection  of  every  impor- 
tant university  in  the  world)  and  received  but  few 
modiBcations,  as  the  result  of  its  successive  rounds, 
it  was  prepared  by  authority  of  tie  national  associa- 
tion,  and  also  embodied  the  consensus  of  a  still  larger 
number  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  effort 
thus  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  university 
education  in  America.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  bill 
authorized  and  practically  approved  by  the  national 
association,  and  no  amount  of  pettifotr^io^  can  efface 
the  record  of  the  almost  unprecedented  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  so  authorizcKl  and  approved. 

3.  Again :  nothing  could  be  more  astoni^hinglv 
false  than  the  statement  that  '*  neither  bill  [the  ooe 
under  consideration  and  another  one  presented  dur- 
ing the  same  session  of  congress]  was  supported  by 
anybody  in  any  way."  For  the  records  of  the  house 
of  representatives  will  show  that  the  bill  matured  by 
the  national  university  committee  was  not  only  fully 
considered  by  the  committee  on  education  and  labor 
of  that  honorable  body,  but  was  at  length  reported 
in  a  strong  and  able  manner  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  that  it  pass,  as  will  app-^ar  from  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  report  as  published  by  the 
house :  — 

**  If,  then,  it  be  true*  as  the  committee  have  briefly 
endeavored  to  show,  that  our  country  is  at  present 
wanting  in  the  facilities  for  the  highest  culture  in 
many  departments  of  learning ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
a  central  university,  besides  meeting  this  demand, 
would  quicken,  strengthen,  and  systematize  the  schools 
of  the  country  from  the  lowest  to  the  hii^hest ;  that 
it  would  increase  the  amount  and  the  love  of  pure 
learning,  now  too  little  appreciated  by  our  people, 
and  so  improve  the  intellectual  and  social  status  of 
the  nation ;  that  it  would  tend  to  homogeneity  of 
sentiment,  and  thus  strengthen  the  unity  and 
patriotism  of  the  people ;  that  by  gathering  at  its 
seat  distinguished  aavantB,  not  only  of  our  own  but 
other  lands,  it  would  eventually  make  of  our  national 
capital  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world,  and  so 
help  the  United  States  of  America  to  rank  first  and 
highest  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, — 
then  is  it  most  manifestly  the  duty  of  congress  to 
establish  and  amply  eadow  such  a  university  at  the 
earliest  possible  day. 

'*  The  committee  therefore  affirm  their  approval 
of  the  bill,  and  recommend  its  passage  by  the  house." 

4.  Last  of  all,  I  call  attention  to  the  sublime  self- 
complacency  with  which,  in  the  face  of  all  his  super- 
ficiality of  inquiry  and  flippancy  of  statement,  the 
writer  under  notice  deals  with  the  able  and  learned 
secretary  of  the  interior  and  with  the  merits  of  the 
national  university  question  ;  telling  us  gravely,  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  whole  matter,  that.  '*  by  all 
the  would-be  benefactors  of  American  education, 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
national  university  have  been  overlooked."  And 
this  the  dictum  of  a  writer  who,  in  a  discussion 
involving  matters  of  personal  justice  as  well  as  of 
public  interest,  has  been  content  to  rely  on  ex-parte 
testimony,  —  this  his  ex-cathedra  condemnation  of  a 
proposition  first  made  by  Washington,  afterwards 
supported  by  a  number  of  his  most  distinguished 
successors  in  the  presidential  office,  and  stiU  more 
recently  approved  by  such  statesmen  as  Sumner, 
Howe.  Schurz,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  and  Lamar ;  by  such 
men  of  science  as  Agassiz,  Peirce,  Shaler,  Henry, 
and  Baird  ;   by  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  univer- 


sities of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  largest  aaso- 
ciation  of  educators  in  the  world. 

After  this  extraordinary  manifestation,  it  does 
not  seem  worth  while  to  descant  upon  our  critic's 
notions  concerning  the  evils  of  '  free  education '  and 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  caU  *  the  paternal  govern- 
ment.' The  demonstration  of  their  unsoundness  has 
been  so  often  made,  in  the  past,  by  educators  who 
are  indeed  leaders,  that  it  need  not  be  repeated, 
unless  there  should  at  length  appear  some  real 
*  leader  of  education '  bold  enough  to  express  like 
^un- American  principles.'  Up  to  this  time,  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  one  man  in  the  United  States, 
especially  entitled  by  his  position  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  a  national  university,  has  declared  against 
the  measure.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  any  liberal* 
minded  friend  of  American  education  should  oppose 
the  general  proposition  to  found  and  amply  endow 
one  great  institution  for  poet  graduate  work,  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  important  scientific  estab- 
lishments, as  well  as  hbraries.  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  so  planned  as  to  sustain  helpful  rela- 
tions to  all  the  universities,  colleges,  and  common 
schools  of  the  country.  John  W.  Hott. 

Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  Jan.  11. 


Temperature  of  the  moon. 

My  first  communication  on  the  temperature  of  the 
moon  was  regarded  as  supplementary  and  confirma- 
tory, and  not  controversial ;  my  second  one,  as  a 
correction  of  an  erroneous  view  of  my  position  too 
hastily  formed.  Something  further  here  seems 
necessary  with  regard  to  mv  *  hypothetical  moon,' 
*■  an  absolutely  airless  body '  with  '  equal  relative 
radiating  and  absorbing  powers.'  and  the  '  endless 
list  of  limitations.'  Unfortunately  this  is  a  subject, 
in  whatever  way  we  lofik  at  it,  in  which  hypotheses 
not  altogether  certain  have  to  be  adopted,  and  in 
which  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  approximate  re- 
sults, subject  to  limitations.  But  my  hypothetical 
moon  is  very  much  hke  the  real  moon  as  it  has  come 
to  me  from  physiciets  and  astronomers.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Stewart  established  the 
equality  of  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  for 
each  kind  of  heat-ray,  and  so,  of  course,  for  all  col- 
lectively. But  this  was  from  experiments  in  which 
there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  temper- 
ature of  the  absorbing  body  and  the  body  from  which 
the  heat  was  radiated ;  and  this  law  has  been  ex- 
tended, without  sufficient  warrant,  to  all  cases,  how- 
ever great  this  difference  of  temperature.  Professor 
Tait,  less  than  two  years  since  (*  Heat,'  1884),  in  giv- 
ing the  usual  definition  of  the  equality  of  radiating 
and  absorbing  powers,  adds  the  conditions  of  a  dark 
body  and  of  equality  of  temperatures,  but  imme- 
diately after  adds,  *'  We  assume,  with  probability, 
that  these  latter  conditions  are  not  necessary." 

In  my  paper  on  the  *  Temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  earth's  surface '  (Professional  paper  of 
the  signal-service,  No.  13),  I  thought  it  best  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  heat  received  from  the 
sun  and  that  from  terrestrial  bodies  of  ordinary 
temperature.  This  was  suggested  by  experiments 
made  by  De  la  Provostage  and  Desains,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  polished  metals  reflected  more,  and 
consequently  absorbed  less,  of  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun,  than  from  a  Locatelli  lump.  Accordingly, 
throughout  that  paper,  a  is  used  to  represent  the 
absorbing  power  of  a  body  for  heat  from  terrestrial 
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bodtea  of  ordinary  teuiiHTnturcB.  anil  nj  for  that 
from  the  rud  ;  and  this  diatinctinn  1%  made  throuirli- 
ouC.  ia  all  the  numeroiu  equations  into  wblob  the 
radiatod  best  of  tb«  aan  enters. 

The  neceuity  for  this,  which  at  the  time  wn^  ron- 
lidered  only  highly  probable,  is  now  fully  shown  by 
Ur.  Langley's  recent  very  interesting  and  important 
esperimenta  on  invinble  heat  apectrn  (^iiifr.  jourit. 
(c.,  January.  ISSU).  It  requirea  h  itlance  only  at  the 
graphic  representation  of  hi>  reialw  (piste  iii.)  to  tee 
tb*t  when  the  temperatures  ol  the  b<Mlieg  differ,  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  body  ol  lower  leropereture, 
for  the  heat  of  a  body  cf  higher  temperature.  i« 
greater  tlian  the  radiating  power  at  the  end  o(  the 

rtrum  of  tihurt  wave- lengths,  and  the  reverse  at 
other  end.  Hence,  where  tliere  is  wlective  ab- 
sorption, as  there  usually  i«  mere  or  less  where  any 
pari  of  the  heat  is  reflected,  the  radiating  and  ab- 
sorbing (lowers  of  a  body,  for  thn  heat'rajs  as  a 
whole,  may  not  be  equal.  If  the  reflected  bent  were 
considcrBbte,  and  mostly  of  the  rays  of  either  end  of 
Uie  spectrum,  the  difference  might  be  considerable. 
The  amount  of  beat  reflected  by  the  moon  ia  probably 
much  less  than  that  radiated,  and  the  white  li^bt  of 
the  moon  dues  not  indicate  that  there  in  much,  if 
•ny,  tetective  reflection.  There  cannot,  therefore,  he 
much  difference  between  the  radiating  and  absorbme 
bower  of  the  moon  for  the  sun's  faeat-rayB  taki:n  col- 
Uctivitly.  The  Utile  difference  which  there  may  be 
woold,  of  cimrse,  affei^t  my  result  sliirbUy.  If  the 
kbtorbing  power  were  a  little  greater  than  the  ladi- 
atinff  power,  then  the  temperature  of  the  moon 
woah)  have  to  be  a  Utile  higher  to  radiate  as  much 
beat  as  it  leceives  and  absorbs.  It  is  eeen  from 
wlMt  precedes  that  tie  possible  inequality  of  radiat* 
ing  Uld  absorbing  powers  bas  not  been  overlocked. 
and  waa  provided  for  in  my  paper  referred  to  above, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  a  eui'picion  with 
rrgKrd  to  tbe  general  applicability  of  the  law.  But 
ita  greatest  possible  effect  on  my  result  was  con- 
sidered of  too  little  consequence  to  refer  to  in  a 
abort  communication  on  a  matter  in  wliich.  at  beat, 
we  can  expect  only  approximate  resulls.  It  is  true 
that  the  equality  of  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
powers  was  one  of  my  cood>ti<niB,  and  that  tbe  result 
IS  atrictly  true  only  for  this  assumed  equality,  and 
tbMthia  ia  therefore  one  of  the  -limitations.'  But 
it  d«M  nut  teem  that  the  '  airless  body '  should  be  put 
una  tbe  '  endless  bit  ; '  for  I  think  that  astronomers 
*m  T«ry  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion thai  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere  which  can 
•caalbly  affect  ita  radiations, 

Hj  coiidilioiis.  Htrictly,  are  for  mean  or  stationary 
tMHpervturoB  only  ;  but  they  am  applicable  without 
mbhU*  error  to  the  case  of  the  varying  distance  of 
the  moon,  on  account  of  tbe  slowness  with  which  the 
itistance  and  the  corresponding  temperature  change. 
With  regard  to  the  lunar  diurnal  variation?,  the  con- 
ditians  determine  nothing  more  than  the  limit  beyond 
wljefa  tbe  maiimnm  temperature  of  any  part  of  the 
snooa's  disk  cannot  go;  but  this  is  all  that  has  been 
cUilned.  If  the  method  is  not  of  general  application, 
or  the  results  deduced  extremely  aci;urate,  I  think 
they  are  not  to  be  despised  where  we,  as  yet,  know 
scarcely  any  thing.  Tbe  laws  of  Kepler  were  im- 
portant in  his  time,  notwithstanding  they  did  not 
tjtke  iulil  aoconnt  tbe  '  endless  list '  of  perturbations. 

1  am  Horry  Mr.  Langley  has  resolved  to  have 
DotbiDg  more  to  say  on  these  interesting  subjects. 
for  there  are   many   things,  somewhat 


with  our  separate  lines  of  research,  which  I  would 
like  to  disPUM  in  a  candid  and  friendly  manner. 

WU,     pEIUtEt, 

WublajttoD,  Jan. «". 

Professor  Newcomb's  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  psychical  research. 
In  your  editorial  note  of  Jan.  'i^.  on  Professor 
Newcomb's  pretiidential  address  to  tbe  AmerifWlt 
society  for  psychical  research,  reference  is  made  to 
bis  '  very  acute  observation '  that  in  certain  draw- 
ings published  by  tbe  English  society  as  apparent 
retnlts  of  tbDueht-transferrence,  ''  the  lines  join  per- 
fectly, as  would  be  tbe  case  with  tbe  work  of  a 
draughtsman  who  could  see.  and  this  tno  in  the 
drawings  made  blindfold."  You  go  on  to  say  that 
'  the  natural  infereuce  is  that  there  was  some 
trickery  ;  *  and  you  add,  that  the  English  society's 
work  *  bears  the  character  of  that  of  amateurs  and 
enthuriaxts.'  I  think  you  ought,  in  justice,  to  let 
your  readers  know  that  the  drawings  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  addrets  were  five  in  nnmber.  Of 
the  series  to  which  three  of  these  belong,  it  is  con- 
spicuously said,  in  the  accompanying  report,  that, 
'  as  regards  tbe  bandage  round  his  eyes,'  the 
draughteman  '  sometimes  pulls  it  down  before  be 
begins  to  draw,'  The  two  other  drawings  belong  to 
a  series  which  the  report  says  were  executeil  while 
the  draughtsman  'remained  blindfolded.'  But,  if 
Frofeiuor  Newcorob  will  himself  try  to  reproduce 
these  drawings  with  bis  eyes  closed,  he  may  perhaps 
be  led  to  agree  that  their  accuracy  can  hardly  be 
deemed  to  fall  outside  the  range  attainable  by  tbe 
mnfciilar  sense  alune.  especially  if  aided  by  a  little 
practice.  To  brand  as  dupes  and  enthusiasts  (on  tbe 
streogtb  of  this  single  '  acute  observation  ')  a  set  of 
gentlemen  as  careful  as  tbese  English  investigators 
have  proved  to  be,  seems  to  me  lingularly  unjust. 

WuxiAM  J  Ann. 
Csmbrtdge.  Hsu..  Jan.  80. 

Death  of  Father  Gaetaoo  Chierid. 

Prehistoric  archeology  in  Italy  has  just  met  with  a 
moHt  seriau»  lo«s  in  tlu  sudden  death,  on  the  8th  of 
last  month,  of  Father  Qaetano  Chierici,  professor  in 
tbe  college  at  Beggio,  in  Elmilia,  and  director  of  the 
admirable  Museum  of  autiquities,  in  that  city.  In 
association  with  Professor  Strobe!  of  Farma,  and 
ProfesHor  Pigurini,  director  of  the  Ethnographic  mu- 
seum, at  Bom*,  he  founded,  and  bas  continued  to 
edit,  tbe  BvtUtino  di  pofefnofoui"  Itaiiana,  a  monthly 
journal  of  prehistoric  science,  now  entering  upon  its 
twelfth  year.  Indefatigable  in  his  prehistoric  explo- 
rations, he  is  best  known  (or  his  investigations  of 
the  remarkable  Trrremarei  of  Enulia,  which  have 
established  the  existence  of  the  age  of  bronxe  in  that 
country.  His  last  work  was  to  superintend  the  exca- 
vation and  transport  tu  Beggio  of  several  tombs  from 
a  very  ancient  cemetery  discovered  at  Renedello, 
near  Brescia.  This  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  of 
transition  from  tbe  hub  of  polished  stone  to  a  time 
when  weapons  of  copper  were  used,  anterior  to  the 
age  of  bronxe.  Chierici  believed  that  tbey  are  re- 
mains of  tbe  anci'^nt,  alucure  Pelasgic  race. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  a  simple  bust  to  the  memory 
of  thu  modest  and  learned  ecclesiastic  in  the  museum 
which  he  so  admirably  arranged  and  illustrated,  and 
of  which  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  founder.     Con- 
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tributions  for  this  purpose  are  asked  of  Italian  pale- 
ethnologists,  and  of  sach  foreign  friends  as  may 
choose  to  forward  their  offerings  to  Professor  Pelli- 
grino  Strobe],  at  Parma.  Henry  W.  Haynes. 

Bostoo.  Feb.  1. 

The  moon's  atmosphere. 

I  would  be  glad  if  James  Freeman  Clarke  would 
explain  the  projection  of  a  planet  on  the  moon^s  face 
by  the  refraction  of  an  atmosphere,  as  implied  in  his 
letter  to  Science  of  Jan.  8.  Would  not  the  rays  from 
the  planet  pass  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  curve, 
and  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  a  tangent  to 
that  curve  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  atmos- 
phere ?  If  so,  then,  as  this  tangent  would  lie  without 
the  moon's  disk,  the  planet  could  not,  by  refraction, 
appear  projected  upon  it.  W.  Q.  Blish. 

Niles,  Mioh.,  Jan.  21. 

After  reading  the  question  by  Mr.  Blish  in  regard 
to  the  phenomenon  described  by  me,  viz.,  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  disk  of  Jupiter  on  the  face  of  the  moon 
at  the  moment  of  occultation.  I  addressed  notes  to 
Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering  of  Harvard  observatory, 
and  Prof.  B.  A.  Gt>uld,  asking  for  their  opinions  in 
the  matter.  Both  have  kindly  answered  me.  and  I 
transmit  a  portion  of  their  letters  for  publication. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  ag^ee  in  the  main  with  Mr. 
Blish,  that  refraction  by  a  lunar  atmosphere  can 
hardly  explain  the  phenomenon. 

Jambs  Freeman  Clarke. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Feb.  1. 

[From  Professor  Pickering.] 

*^  A  homogeneous  and  quiet  lunar  atmosphere 
would  pretty  certainly  not  account  for  the  apparent 
projection  of  a  star  or  planet  on  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  although  a  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere, 
eiUier  of  the  moon  or  of  the  earth,  might  momenta- 
rily confuse  the  images  viewed  through  it.  I  should 
prefer  explaining  the  phenomenon  by  the  physiologi- 
cal effect  of  irradiation,  which  increases  the  apparent 
size  of  bright  objects,  and  so  might  make  two  disks 
seem  to  overlap  each  other  when  they  were  merely 
tangent." 

[From  Professor  Gould.] 

**The  phenomenon  which  you  observed,  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, 
although,  as  is  natural,  the  published  accounts  of  it 
relate  chiefly  to  bright  fixed  stars,  rather  than  to 
planets. 

**  I  fear  that  refraction  by  a  hypothetical  atmos- 
phere would  not  explain  the  phenomenon  adequately, 
although  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Blish  has  overstated 
his  case,  and  that  the  ray  emerging  from  the  atmos- 
phere would  not  necessarily  be  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  of  emergence.  Turning  to  HerscheFs 
*  Outlines  of  astronomy,*  —  a  convenient  though  not 
altogether  trustworthy  book,  —  I  find  the  same  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  in  a  footnote  to  art.  414.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  an  *  optical  illusion,*  which  perhaps  it 
is ;  but  calling  it  by  that  name  does  not  explain  it. 
I  myself  have  seen  it,  and  believe  that  it  has 
been  noted  by  most  observers  of  occultations,  and  I 
have  seen  attempts  to  explain  it  by  *  irradiation  *  and 
by  indentations  in  the  moon's  limb  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  explanation  which  has  appeared  to  me 
satisfactory.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phe- 
nomena as  the  '  black  ligament,'  seen  when  an  in- 
ferior planet  transits  the  solar  disk.    This  has  never. 


to    my    knowledge,    been    satisfactorily    explained 
either.'' 

Festoon  clouds  of  a  tornado. 

The  clouds  so  termed  by  your  recent  correspondent 
were  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  I  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  them,  on  the  17th  of  Jnne,  1882.  Thev 
formed  the  under  surface  of  the  high  advanced  sheet 
overhanging  the  memorable  tornado  that  destroyed 
Iowa  college  and  one-third  of  the  town  of  Grinnell. 
Other  terms  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  more 
properly  describe  the  appearance,  such  as  sand-bags, 
droplets,  mamraillary  cloud,  or  they  might  be  spoken 
of  as  innumerable  filled  pockets  hanging  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  sheet.  It  was  first  seen  by  me 
in  the  western  sky  at  7  p.m.,  after  a  bright  sultry 
day.  Near  8  p.m.  the  whole  west  was  filed  with 
heavy  clouds  transfused  with  gold.  A  fierce  thunder- 
storm followed,  and  passed  by.  Immediately  after 
this  there  was  a  dead  calm  for  a  brief  time,  and 
then,  at  8.45  p.m.,  the  sudden  destructive  funnel- 
cloud.  It  was  a  local  storm,  traced  a  hundred  miles, 
more  or  less. 

Since  then  I  have  watched  every  threatening  sky, 
and  have  noticed  the  same  phenomenon,  less  strik- 
ingly shown,  in  at  least  a  dozen  instances,  alike  in 
local  or  limited  thunder  gusts,  widely  extended 
storms,  and  in  rainless  skies  overspread  by  wfld- 
looking  clouds.  A  splendid  exhibition  of  Uie  last 
mentioned  was  seen  at  sunset  last  summer.  The 
whole  sky  was  overcast  by  gilded  cloud  showing  the 
*  sand-bag '  feature,  but  in  larger  bags,  either  abso- 
lutely so,  or  because  drifting  at  a  medium  cload- 
heigbt  and  overhead.  No  evidence  of  rain,  nor  any 
unusual  surface  winds,  preceded,  attended,  or  followed 
on  this  occasion.  H.  W.  P. 

Grinnell,  lo. 

Death-rates  among  college  graduates. 

The  recent  death  of  Charles  W.  Sanborn  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  occasion  for  calling  attention  to  a 
remarkable  fact. 

His  death  is  the  first  that  has  occurred  in  the  Dart- 
mouth college  class  of  1872.  Sixty-nine  men  gradu- 
ated, and  for  thirteen  and  one  half  years  their  num- 
ber has  continued  unbroken  by  death.  The  Chandler 
scientific  class  of  the  same  year  early  lost  one  man 
from  eleven  who  graduated. 

The  deaths  in  the  two  preceding  and  nine  succeed- 
ing classes  to  1872  are  recorded  as  follows :  — 


Class. 

No. 

f^aduated. 

Deaths  since  graduation. 

18T0 

50 

11 

1871 

68 

9 

1878 

71 

4 

1874 

68 

6 

1876 

48 

1 

1876 

69 

4 

1877        1 

54 

2 

187H 

74 

8 

1879 

46 

S 

1880 

48* 

1 

1881        i 

1 

49 

8 

♦One  di< 

Bd 

ju 

st   before    co 

mmeDcemeDt,  and  reoetved 

degree  post  obit.,  but  is  not  included  here. 

Edwin  J. 

Jan.  28. 
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FISH  AND  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

FaWKK  Beem§  to  threaten  with  destniction  the 
jinople  of  no  part  of  the  world  bo  often  as  that  uf 
India :  and  the  query  has  often  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  why  the  fiah-food  of  that  great  em- 
pire was  not  utilii^  in  ita  prevention  to  a  greater 
extent.  The  vast  peniiieula  of  Hindoelan  in  Biir- 
roundid  iij  tropical  seas :  ite  ahoree  are  tow,  and 
indented  by  laj^oons ;  its  interior  is  penetrated  by 
great  rivers  ;  its  list  of  edible  fishes  is  an  exceed- 
ingly long  one.  It  would  seem  as  though  more 
account  ought  to  be  made  of  this  food-eupply 
than  appears  to  be  the  caae. 

Fiahermen  have  formed  n  Bepnratecaate  in  India 
from  earliest  times.  Originally  it  was  subdivided 
into  those  who  pursued  tlu'ir  calling  in  the  open 
sea.  and  those  wlio  tished  inland  waleia ;  but 
now  this  distinction  is  lost  in  mist  districts.  The 
remains  of  a  patriarchal  organization  of  the  caste 
—  in  whose  history  many  figures  prominent 
politically  may  be  recalled  —  still  exist,  for  the 
fishermen  acknowledge  several  hereditary  chiefs, 
each  of  whom  exercises  priestly  control  over  a 
wide  extent  of  coast,  and  is  a  final  referee  in  all 
caste  or  family  disputes.  Subsidiary  to  them  are 
UsBer  chiefs  over  groups  of  villugee,  and  elective 
headmen  presiding  each  over  a  single  hamlet. 
These  chiefs  decide  disputes,  are  present  at  mnr- 
riagee  and  religions  ceremonies,  often  arrnnge  the 
work  of  the  village,  collect  goveniment  duE«,  and 
receive  fined  and  feee,  much  nf  which  the  lower 
officers  must  pass  on  to  their  superiors. 

The  general  degeneracy  of  the  sea-flBhing  in- 
terest caused  the  Indian  government  recently  to 
set  on  foot  an  investigation,  which  waa  placed  in 
th*  hands  of  Dr.  Francis  Day,  who  recounted  his 
results  in  an  intelligent  pajier  reail  before  the  late 
Iteberies  exhibition  in  London.  It  appears  from 
this  that  tlie  key  to  comparative  prosperity  or 
miaery  among  this  class  of  the  population  is  found 
to  the  word  'salt,'  The  only  object  of  getting 
Seo-flsh.  which  go  in  schools,  and  may  be  captured 
in  targe  quantities  at  a  time  (lieyond  the  trifie 
able  to  be  consumed  fre«h  on  the  shore),  Is  to  pre- 
aerre  them  for  subsequent  use.  This  can  be  done 
by  drying,  which  is  sn  uncertain  way.  and  results 
in  greater  or  less  putridity,  or  by  the  use  of  salt, 
Salt  hie  not  only  been  made  from  sea-water  by 
native  methods  since  ancient  times,  but  in  certain 


regions  of  the  coast,  as  in  weatem  Hadras,  saline 
earths  are  found  which  form  an  imperfect  sub- 
stitute. 

Former  British  rulers  placed  a  heavy  tax  not 
only  on  the  im|>ortation  and  manufactnre  of  good 
salt,  but  even  taxed  the  collection  of  the  jMMir 
salt-earth :  these  impositions  varied  in  different 
districts,  and  in  some  have  been  remove<l.  Sur- 
veying the  whole  seacoast,  it  is  now  seen  that 
wherever  salt  waa  dear,  except  in  a  few  placfls 
supported  by  a  brisk  local  demand  (as  tn  the 
vicinity  of  large  cities),  the  fish-curer's  trade  was 
destroyed,  and  hence  the  flahermen  were  greatly 
depressed,  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  seeking  to 
become  boatmen  or  sailors;  that  fish  suited  with 
taxed  or  monopoly  salt  was  simply  a  luxury  for 
the  rich,  and  valuable  as  an  export,  so  that  the 
poor  had  to  consume  their  fish  putrid,  or  save  it 
for  a  short  time  by  immersing  it  in  sea-wat^r  and 
drying  in  the  sun ;  and  that  which  is  prepared 
with  the  salt-earth  keeps  badly,  and  predisposes 
the  consumer  to  disease.  The  unmistakable  re- 
sult of  this  tax  has  been  to  discoumge  and 
lessen,  if  not  wholly  to  ruin,  a  large  [iropiirtion 
of  the  food-producing  i*»pulation  of  the  empire. 
Moreover,  it  has  brought  about  not  only  this 
special  harm,  but  harm  to  the  general  public, 
whose  food-supply  is  thus  not  only  greatly  di- 
minished, but  is  put  at  an  abnormally  high  price, 
since  all  the  fishermen  have  now  sunken  into  the 
hands  of  the  money-lendere  to  whose  advances  of 
capital  they  owe  their  ability  to  do  any  thing 
at  all.  and  to  whom  the  whole  catch  must  be 
turned  over  as  soon  as  taken. 

The  frceh-water  fishes  differ  in  many  re6|x>ctB 
from  marine  ones,  Whereve*'  any  quantity  of 
fresh  water  exists  in  the  east,  fishes  are  certain 
to  be  found,  all  the  way  from  sea-level  to  near 
the  summit  of  high  mountains.  In  India  this 
is  iiarticulsrly  true,  and  the  people  fish  in  rivers. 
lakes,  irrigation  canals,  tanks,  ditches,  swamps, 
and  inundated  Gelds :  and,  as  fishing  is  a  lees 
laborious  occupation  than  agriculture,  the  pursuit 
is  in  high  favor  in  those  ease-loving  latitudes. 

In  olden  times,  under  native  rule,  the  fisheries 
were  held  as  royalties,  and  mostly  were  let  out  to 
contractors,  who  retained  the  sole  right  to  sell 
fish,  but  issued  licenses,  on  payment,  permitting 
families  to  catch  for  their  own  use.  Remains  of 
this  custom,  in  one  form  or  another,  still  exist. 
Along  the  Himalayas,  iu  the  Knngta  and  other 
diatricKt,  the  petty  rajahs  adopted  another  plan. 
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selling  licensee  to  supply  the  markets,  and  also 
to  catch  with  small  nets  for  table  use.  This  was 
the  plan  in  Burmah  also,  while  the  erection  of 
weirs  was  greatly  restricted,  or,  in  some  regions, 
prohibited  altogether. 

Under  British  rule  these  regulations  have  lost 
force,  and  notions  once  distinct  as  to  fishing 
privileges  and  rights  have  become  confused.  At 
first  fishermen  and  fishing  implements  were. both 
taxed,  besides  the  leasing  fees  of  the  fishing- 
grounds.  Gradually  these  were  removed,  and 
many  fisheries  were  made  free  ;  but  this  intended 
boon  has  proved  an  evil,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  sea-fisheries.  Now  the  inland  fisheries  are 
open  to  all.  When  whole  districts  were  let  to 
contractors,  they  were  not  so  short-sighted  as  to 
permit  indiscriminate  destruction  ;  but  now  every- 
body does  as  he  likes,  when  he  likes,  and  how  he 
likes.  Every  device  that  can  be  thought  of  is 
called  into  use.  As  soon  as  the  monsoon  has  set 
in,  and  the  fry  begin  to  move,  women  and  children 
daily  search  for  them  in  all  the  sheltered  spots 
to  which  they  retire  for  rest  or  hiding.  Nets  that 
would  not  let  a  mosquito  pass,  and  even  solid 
cloths,  are  used  for  raking  out  the  last  one  of 
these  fingerlings.  So  soon  as  fish  commence 
moving  up  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  breeding, 
so  soon  begins  the  work  of  destruction,  aided  by 
every  implement  of  capture  which  human  in- 
genuity can  invent,  not  even  excepting  the  scoop- 
ing-up  of  whole  deposits  of  fresh  ova,  and  the 
wholesale  poisoning  of  streams.  When  the  few 
agile  survivors  have  succeeded  in  running  the 
gauntlet  of  weirs,  traps,  wicker  baskets,  and 
nets,  of  every  size  and  shape,  these  are  all  re- 
versed, and  set  in  waiting  for  their  return  to  the 
sea.  The  rod-fishing  for  raahaseer,  the  principal 
game-fish  of  northern  India,  is  utterly  ruined  in 
many  districts.  Even  fishes'  eggs  do  not  escape  the 
general  hunt  to  which  the  persecuted  finny-tribes 
are  subjected  ;  for  these  are  collected  to  be  made 
into  cakes,  which  are  thought  a  great  delicacy. 

The  result  of  all  this  heedlessness  and  indis- 
criminate destruction  is  already  apparent,  and  is 
at  last  exciting  the  anxious  attention  of  the  rulers 
of  India.  The  professional  fishermen  of  the  em- 
pire have  decreased  in  numbers,  and  their  villages 
are  declining  into  deeper  and  deeper  poverty.  In 
the  markets  fish-food  commands  a  higher  rate  than 
naturally  belongs  to  it,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its 
steady  rise.  The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  more 
fish  becomes  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  instead  of  a 
common  resource  for  the  poor,  as  seems  to  be  its 
natural  level ;  and  it  affords  to  other  nations,  as 
well  as  India,  an  example  of  the  poor  policy  of 
placing  no  restrictions  upon  the  harv^est  of  sea 
and  river.  Ernest  Inoersoll. 


THE  MOUSE-PI^QUE  OF  BRAZIL. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fauna  of  America, 
esi)ecially  that  of  the  higher  animals,  presents  a 
large  number  of  peculiar  types.  Not  only  many 
of  the  lesser  groups,  but  sometimes  whole  families 
of  cosmopolitan  orders,  such  as  apes,  opossums, 
etc.,  we  find  distinctly  separated  from  those  of  the 
old  world  by  some  general  peculiarity.  The  in- 
digenous mice  of  America  differ  from  those  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  in  some  features  of  dentition, 
and  also  show  a  considerable  variance  in  their 
habits. 

The  larger  number  of  all  the  native  species  be- 
long to  a  single  genus,  Hesperomys,  of  which  in 
Brazil  a  dozen  or  more  are  known,  differing  in  size 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  mouse  to  that  of  the 
largest  rat.  They  do  not  invade  dwellings  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  but  mostly  live  in 
burrows  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  some  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  widened  at  the 
end  into  a  large  excavation  or  chamber,  which  is 
filled  with  grass.  They  are  omnivorous  in  their 
habits,  feeding  indifferently  upon  grass,  seeds,  and 
flesh.  Their  enemies  are  numerous,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  various  snakes,  and  espe- 
cially the  tiger-cat  and  fox.  A  large  dipterous  in- 
sect, a  bot-fly,  is  also  parasitic  upon  many,  the 
larvae  of  which  are  as  large  as  the  ^id  of  one's 
finger,  and  burrow  beneath  the  skin. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  are  not  at 
all  abundant,  so  that  at  times  naturalists  can 
secure  specimens  of  many  species  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  almost  inconceivable  increase  and 
abundance  during  certain  years,  to  such  an  ezteoit 
that  they  become  a  national  calamity,  is  thus  the 
more  remarkable.  In  the  colony  of  Louren^^  one 
of  these  remarkable  visitations  has  thus  been  de- 
scribed.* In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1876, 
they  suddenly  appeared  in  enormous  numbers. 
They  invaded  the  maize-fields  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  the  com  seemed  literally  alive  with  them, 
destroying  in  a  few  days  every  thing  that  was 
edible  ;  aud  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  bushels 
of  grain  might  have  been  harvested,  not  an  ear 
remained,  and  the  noise  produced  by  their  nib- 
bling and  climbing  was  audible  for  a  considerable 
distance.  After  the  corn-fields  were  devastated, 
the  potatoes  next  received  their  attention.  Only 
the  largest  were  eaten  in  the  ground :  such  as 
were  transportable  were  carried  away,  and  hidden 
in  hollow  trees  or  other  retreats  for  future  use. 
Gourds  and  pumpkins,  even  the  hardest,  were 
gnawed  through  and  eaten.  Of  green  food,  such 
as  clover,  oats,  barley,  not  a  leaf  was  left  standing : 

*  Zur  kenntniss  der  brasilianiscben  m&ase  und 
platen.    Dr.  H.  Yon  Ihring,  Komno*^  Deoeniber«  188Bi. 
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even  weeds  were  cut  dmvii,  ami  the  inner  parts 
eaten  out. 

In  the  htxises  the  atruggle  for  ejtistence  of  tlieee 
long-tailed  invadt-rs  waa  truly  auiazing.  In  many 
of  the  dn-elltDgs  hundreds  were  killed  in  a  single 
day.  The  cats  could  eontiibute  but  little  aid,  tlght- 
ing  such  a  plague ;  for  not  only  were  luany  of  the 
rate  BO  large  that  it  would  have  been  an  unequal 
conl«Bt.  but  by  their  great  numljer  they  di-ove  tlie 
cats  actually  from  tlie  houses,  not  to  return  until 
the  plague  waa  passed.  Nothing,  except  what  wa* 
composed  of  iron,  stone,  or  glass,  was  spared  froni 
their  deatructivuuess  ;  furniture,  clothifs,  hats, 
boota,  books, — every  thing  bore  the  traces  of 
their  Iveth.  Tliey  gnawed  the  hoofs  of  oowb  and 
liorees  in  the  stables,  literally  ate  up  fatted  hogs, 
and  often  bit  away  the  hair  of  persona  during  sleep. 
Tliey  penetrated  all  apartments,  and  gnawed 
their  way  through  boards  and  walls  of  houses. 
Ditches  that  were  dug  about  granaries  did  not  suf- 
fU.'e :  the  mice  would  climb  over  each  uther  in 
some  comer  or  other,  and  thus  reaeh  the  lop, 

Hie  foregoing  account  of  one  occurrence  in 
Louren^  will  suffice  to  sitow  to  what  an  extent 
tilt!  plague  reaches.  The  same  province  bad  suf- 
fered similarly  in  1S48  and  ISttit,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  again  in  1889.  Our  astonishment  at  the 
Btnuige  appearance  and  disappearance  of  such 
swarms  of  animal  life  is  greatly  increased  when 
we  perceive  in  what  a  close  relation  of  cau.se  and 
etTect  it  stands  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
fuod-suiiply ;  and  probably  nowhere  among  the 
rotelirate  animals  is  the  relation  mori>  apparent 
than  here. 

Tills  food-nupply  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a 
large  liamb<:>ri-gras!j  (Taquiuy  or  Cresciuma)  grow- 
ing timiughout  Brazil.  Tliis  grusa  grows  in  dense 
tliickete  to  tlie  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
bean  a  very  large  quantity  of  Bee<l.  Its  natural 
hintory  is  remarkable.  At  regular  intervals,  vary- 
ing in  the  diJTeTent  species  from  six  to  tliirty 
yeaxa,  it  matures  and  blooms,  and  then  disap- 
pean.  Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  attains  maturity  throughout  an  entire 
pronrince.  if  not  the  whole  southern  jiort  i>r  Brazil. 

StroUar  plagues,  though  fur  leffi  in  extent,  have 
occtured  in  Europe,  in  which  the  field-mice  un- 
accountably appeared  in  greatly  increased  num- 
bera.  One  may  well  think  what  would  be  the 
result  were  tlieee  little,  almost  insignificant 
cratuns  everywhere  in  such  wise  to  take  the 
uoendency.  When  one  conaiders  that  on  an  aver- 
age of  every  one  or  two  months  from  live  to  eight 
yoaag  are  Ixini,  and  that  these  young  become 
mature  in  a  few  montlis  themselves,  he  will  not 
be  mrpriscd  h>  know  that  a  single  iiaii  of  the  com- 
moa  fleld-inioe,  in  the  course  of  a  single  s 


would  increase  to  twenty-three  thousand  indivii|> 
ubIb.     Could  all  the  conditionB  which  now  ke^^ 
them   in  check   be  removed,  every   living  thing;  | 
upon  the  earth  would  be  consumed   in  a  lialf-  \ 


BEE-HIVES  AND  BEE-BABITS. 
One  of  the  substantial  improvements  in  bee>^ 
hives  made  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  frames  holding  the  combs  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  turned  up  side  down.  The 
best  arrangement  of  the  several  tried  is  where  the 
rectangidar  frame  holding  the  comb  revolves  on 
pivots  fastened  at  the  central  point  of  the  end- 
bars,  within  a  lialt-frame  just  enough  larger  to 
permit  the  full  frame  to  turn.  The  half-frame 
has  the  projecting  to[>-tiar  of  the  usual  Langstroth 
frame,  and  the  half  end-tun's  receive  the  pivola 
of  the  inner  frame  at  their  lower  ends.  Two 
years*  experience  shows  me  that  these  frames  ai« 


But  why  this  inversion  of  frames  and  combs  in 
the  hives?  As  is  well  known,  bees  only  attach 
their  combs  firtnly  at  top  and  upper  portions  of 
the  lateral  edges.  It  is  probable  that  in  past  agee 
our  honey-bees  attached  their  com1»  to  limbs  of 
trees,  as  Apis  dorsata  does  to-day,  and  us  our 
honey-l>eeH  do  in  exceptional  cases ;  hence  the 
strong  instinct  tu  attach  firmly  above,  slightly  at 
the  sides,  iind  not  at  all  below.  By  inverting  the 
frames  we  take  advantage  of  this  habit,  and 
secure  firm  attachment  on  all  sides,  thus  making 
the  combs  secure  for  shipping,  and  less  apt  to 
break  out  when  we  are  extracting  or  manipu- 
lating theui  for  any  purpose. 

Another  invariable  habit  with  bees  is  to  place 
their  brood  below  the  honey  in  the  combs.  Tims 
we  always  find  honey  at  the  top  of  the  comb,  and 
the  brood  at  the  bottom.  Every  bee-keeper  is 
also  aware  tliat  it  is  not  always  easy  to  induce 
the  bees  to  leave  the  brood-chamber  below,  and 
[taaa  to  tlie  sections  above,  when  we  desire  to 
secure  the  comb-honey.  But  it  is  found,  tliat  if 
we  invert  our  frames  just  as  tlie  honey  harvest 
commences,  thus  throwing  the  lioney  below  the 
brood,  the  bees  ut  once,  true  to  their  instinct, 
pass  into  the  sections,  as  they  wish  honey 
above  their  brood :  and  so  we  not  only  get  the 
fresldy  gathered  stores,  but  the  honey  previously 
skired  in  tlie  bruod-cltamber  carried  into  tlie 
sections  above,  just  where  we  desire  it,  and  all 
space  below  vacated  for  the  brood,  which  is  also 
desirable. 

Not  only  is  ic  desirable  to  invert  the  brood- 
framea,  but  the  sections  as  well.  This  secures 
more   firm  attachment  of   the  comix  in  the 
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tions,  and  hastens  the  filling  and  capping,  which 
is  always  more  quickly  and  speedily  done  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  future  hive  will  be  so  constructed  that 
the  entire  hive,  as  well  as  the  crate  holding  the 
sections,  can  be  inverted  at  pleasure.  This  will 
give  all  the  advantages  named  above  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  time.  The  changing  of 
the  comb  does  no  injury  in  any  way,  and  is 
thought,  by  those  who  have  tried  it  most,  to 
prevent  swarming.  Turning  the  combs  over 
causes  the  bees  to  tear  down  the  queen-cells. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Wagoner  suggested  that 
the  laying  of  fecundated  ^gs  (those  which  de- 
velop into  females)  or  unfecundated  (those  which 
produce  drones)  was  automatic,  and  not  an  act  of 
volition.  The  small  worker-cells,  he  said,  would 
compress  the  queen's  abdomen,  and  thus  force 
the  sperm-cells  from  the  spermatheca,  and  the 
eggs  would  be  impregnated.  The  larger  drone- 
cells  would  fail  to  exert  this  necessary  com- 
pression, and  so  the  eggs  would  pass  imfecun- 
dated. 

Bee-keepers  now  generally  think  that  the  queen 
is  no  such  machine.  Why  the  muscular  apparatus 
connected  with  the  spermatheca,  except  that  it  is 
to  be  used  voluntarily  to  extrude  the  spermatozoa 
as  the  queen  may  desire?  Sometimes  worker- 
cells  just  started  receive  eggs  wliich  always  de- 
velop into  worker  or  female  bees.  Here  the  cells 
could  not  compress  the  queen's  abdomen.  The 
queen  also  lays  fecundated  eggs  in  the  queen- 
cells,  which  are  larger  even  than  the  cells  which 
receive  the  unfecundated  eggs,  —  the  so-called 
drone-cells.  That  this  act  of  adding  or  with- 
holding the  sperm-cells  from  the  eggs  is  an  act 
of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  is  further 
proved  in  the  fact  that  young  queens,  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  often  scatter  drone-eggs  here  and 
there  in  worker  or  the  small  cells.  These,  of 
course,  produce  drones,  which  only  vary  from 
the  usual  drones  in  their  smaller  size,  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  smaller  cells.  This  is  obvi- 
ously a  mistake,  and  seldom  occurs  after  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  queen's  life.  Now,  may 
we  not  consider  this  the  result  of  inexperience, 
the  mistake  of  a  novice  ?  The  queen  has  never 
yet  used  the  complex  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
spermatheca,  and  at  first  fails  in  her  attempt  to 
work  it  satisfactorily.  Soon  she  gains  by  ex- 
perience, and  makes  no  more  failures.  To  assert 
this  is  no  more  irrational  than  to  say  that  a 
colt  will  stumble  and  fall  when  it  first  begins  to 
walk. 

The  observations  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
others  as  to  wasps  bear  directly  on  this  question. 
He  finds  that  the  mother-wasp  invariably  stocks 


the  cell  where  the  unimpregnated  egg  —  the  one 
that  is  to  produce  the  male,  which  is  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  female  —  is  deposited  with 
a  less  number  of  insects  than  the  one  where 
the  impregnated  egg  which  is  to  develop  into  a 
female  is  placed.  Here  we  nee  that  the  mother- 
wasp  not  only  knows  the  kind  of  an  egg  she  la 
to  lay,  but  she  provisions  the  cells  with  exact 
reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  As  the 
wasp  puts  just  so  many  insects  in  each  cell,  it  la 
evident  that  she  has  learned  to  count.  Who  shall 
be  so  prejudiced  as  to  say  that  her  waspship 
does  not  consider  her  act  in  laying  the  special 
^g,  and  does  not  think  and  plan  her  maternal 
acts  looking  to  the  larders  of  her  yet  imbom? 
We  all  know  how  close  the  relationdiip  between 
wasps  and  bees  is.  Now,  if  a  wasp  reiJizes  what 
she  is  doing  as  she  adds  or  withholds  the  sperm- 
cells,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  influences  her  daily 
acts,  and  modifies  her  performance  of  daily  duties, 
who  shall  say  that  the  queen-bee,  of  higher  devel- 
opment and  structure,  does  not  think  upon  ber 
acts  as  she  places  the  eggs  in  worker  or  drooie 
cells?  Here,  then,  is  another  proof  that  eglBr~l&J- 
ing  with  the  queen  is  a  matter  of  inteUigent  vo- 
lition ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
queen  does  not  consider  the  size  of  her  homey 
the  size  of  her  family,  and  the  conditicm  dt  her 
larder,  as  she  passes  in  stately  mein  over  tlril 
combs,  stocking  the  worker  or  drone  cdls  il 
circumstances  dictate.  If  such  volition  and  die* 
cretion  are  exercised,  it  makes  plain  many  pecul- 
iarities noticed  in  studying  bees.  It  makes  ft 
easy  to  understand  why  there  is  so  much  varia- 
tion as  to  the  swarming-habit,  drone-production, 
etc.,  of  different  colonies  of  bees.  Each  qneen 
has  her  own  notions.  A.  J.  GOOK. 

LEGIBILITY  OF  LETTERS   OF   THE 

ALPHABET. 

Mr.  James  Cattell  has  recently  published  in 
Mind  the  results  of  studies  upon  brain  and  eye 
inertia,  of  which  the  following  will  be  found  of 
interest.  Some  alphabets  are  harder  to  see  than 
others,  and  the  different  letters  of  the  same  alpha- 
bet are  not  equally  legible.  Reading  is  one  of 
the  largest  factors  in  our  modem  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  thoroughly  artificial  act.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  nature,  the  organism  shows  its 
power  of  accommodating  itself  to  its  environment ; 
but  the  large  percentage  of  children  who  become 
shortsighted  and  weak-eyed,  and  suffer  from  head- 
aches, gives  us  sharp  warning,  and  puts  us  <m 
our  guard,  lest  these  diseases  become  hereditary. 
Ck>nsidering  the  immense  tension  put,  of  necea- 
sity,  upon  eye  and  brain,  it  is  of  the  most  vital 
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importanfe  to  rplipve  them  by  using  llie  girinted 
BymbolB  wliich  can  he  read  with  tlie  least  ef- 
fort anil  etrain.  Experiments  are  not  necfee&ry 
to  ehow  tliat  books  (especially  school -books) 
shotUil  be  printed  in  large,  clear  type;  but 
experiments  va&y  lead  us  to  determine  tlie  most 
favorable  type.  It  seems  probable  tliat  the  use 
of  two  varieliea  of  lettem,  capital  and  small,  is 
more  of  a  Imrt  than  help  to^beeye  and  brain.  All 
omameDtB  <>n  the  letters  hinder  :  consei^uently  the 
0*rman  type  is  injurious.  The  simpl(«t  geometri- 
Cftl  fanns  seem  tlie  easietit  to  aee.  The  lines  must 
not  be  too  thin.  We  seem  to  judge  the  letters 
trom  the  thick  lines,  and  it  is  doiilitful  whether 
it  is  advantageons  to  use  tliiii  and  thioJ:  lines 
in  printing.  FVuin  ^1  these  considerations,  il 
Beems  that  our  printing-presa  has  not  improved 
on  the  alphalN-t  used  by  the  Romans,  "Our 
punctual  iou.  11  i.nrk 8  are  liard  to  set',  and.  I  think. 


ijuite  Ub.;!.™.  U  bteum  tt.  iiie  I'm-  U'tt^r  to  replace 
(or,  at  all  evenU,  supplement)  them  by  spaces 
between  the  words,  corresponding  in  length  to 
the  pauses  in  the  thought,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  {lauses  which  siiould  be  made  in 
wiling  tlie  passage  aloud.  Such  a  method  of 
iodicBting  to  the  eye  the  pauses  in  the  sense  would 
not  only  make  reading  easier,  but  would  teach  us 
to  Uunk  more  clearly. 

"Ab  I  have  already  staled,  not  only  are  some 
type*  harder  to  see  than  others,  but  the  different 
letters  in  the  same  alpliabet  are  not  equally 
legible."  It  was  found  that  certain  tetters  were 
nvaaUy  correctly  read,  whereas  others  were  usu- 
ally misread  or  not  seen  at  all.  Fifty-four  series 
were  made  with  the  capital  Latin  letters  :  conse- 


quemtty  each  letter  was  used  270  times.     C 
this  number  of  trials,  W  was  seen  S4I  times.  £9 
only  68  times.     The  relative  legibility  of  tlie  dif- J^ 
feient  letters  is  clearly  shown  in  the  figure,  i 
which  the  ordinates  are  taken  proportional  to  the  ^ 
number  of  times  each  letl«r  was  read  correctly 
out  of  the  210  trials. 

Certain  letters,  an  S  and  C.  are  hard  to  recognize 
in  themselves ;  others  are  mistaken  for  letters 
similar  in  form,  as  in  the  case  of  O,  Q.  O.  and  C. 
Die  great  disadvantage  of  having  in  our  alphabet 
lettetH  needlessly  difficult  to  see  will  be  evident 
to  every  one.  "  If  I  should  give  the  probable  time 
wasted  each  day  through  a  single  letter,  aa  JS, 
being  needlessly  illegible,  it  would  seem  almost 
incredible :  and,  if  we  could  calculate  the  neces- 
sary strain  put  upon  eye  and  brain,  it  would  be 
still  more  appalling."  Now  that  we  know  which 
letters  are  the  most  iUegible.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  attempt  will  be  mode  to  modify  ibein.  Our 
entire  alphabet  and  orthography  need  recasting  : 
we  liave  several  altogether  useless  letters  (('.  Q, 
mid  .X).  and  there  are  numerous  sounds  for  wliich 
on  letters  exist.  In  mollifying  the  present  letlera, 
or  introducing  new  tomis,  simplicity  and  dis- 
tinctness must  be  sought  after,  and  experiments 
such  as  these  will  be  the  iwst  test. 

"  Experiments  maile  on  the  suiall  letters  show  a 
similar  diHerence  in  their  legibility.  Out  of  a 
hundred  trials,  ti  was  read  correctly  87  times,  a 
only  an  times.  The  order  of  distinctncsB  for  tlie 
small  letters  is  as  follows  ;  d,  k,  m,  q,  h,  b,  p,  w,  u. 


t. 


,   X,  y,  > 


'■  . 

Ae  in  the  case  of  the  capital  letl«rB.  some  letten 
are  haril  Ut  see  (especially  s.  g,  c,  and  x)  owing 
to  their  form ;  others  are  misread,  because  there 
are  certain  pairs  and  groups  in  which  the  lettetv 
are  similar.  A  group  of  tills  sort  is  made  up  of 
the  slim  letters  t,j,  /. /,  t,  which  are  constantly 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  It  would  not  per- 
lm{KS  In?  impossible  to  put  X  in  the  place  of  I,  and 
the  dot  should  be  left  away  from  i  (as  in  Greek). 
It  seems  absurd,  that,  in  printing,  ink  and  lead 
should  be  used  to  wear  out  the  eye  and  brain.  I 
iiave  made  similar  detenu  in  atious  for  the  capital 
and  small  (}erman  letters,  but  these  should  be 
given  up.  Scientific  works  are  now  generally 
printed  in  the  Latin  type,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied 
that  it  will  soon  be  adopted  altogetlier.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  g«t  the  books 
most  read  (Goethe,  for  example)  in  Latin  type." 

BLONDES  AND  BRUNETTES  IN  QERMANY. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  German  govern- 
ment has  authorized  a  commission,  at  tlie  head  of 
which  is  Profesaor  Virchow,  to  collect  Btatistics  in 
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the  interests  of  anthropology  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  geographical  distribution  of  blondes  and 
brunettes  in  the  German  empire.  Before  the  An- 
thropological congress  at  Carlsruhe,  Professor  Vir- 
chow  gave  an  account  of  the  results  of  these  obser- 
vations, illustrating  his  remarks  by  diagrams.  An 
account  of  the  study,  together  with  the  illustrations, 
will  appear  in  full  in  Germany. 

The  study  included  all  children  of  school  age 
throughout  Germany.  Those  only  were  classed  as 
blondes  who  had  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair 
complexion.  The  brunettes  included  those  who 
had  black  hair  and  eyes,  though  the  complexion 
might  be  more  or  less  fair.  All  others  were 
classed  as  mixed,  including  those  with  gray  eyes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  method  was  not 
followed  in  Belgium,  where  similar  studies  had 
been  in  progress,  so  that  a  direct  comparison  could 
be  made. 

Thirty-two  per  cent,  or  almost  a  third  of  the 
German  youth,  are  blondes ;  14  per  cent  are  bru- 
nettes; while  all  the  rest,  54  per  cent,  must  be 
classed  as  mixed.  This  mixture  is  not  a  homo- 
geneous one,  but  includes  all  intermediate  varie- 
ties. One  class  of  the  German  population  forms 
a  decided  exception  to  these  averages,  viz.,  the 
Jews.  Jewish  children  show  only  11  per  cent  of 
blondes,  but  42  per  cent  of  biimettes.  Their  greater 
purity  of  race  is  shown  by  the  small  ratio  of  the 
mixed  class  amongst  them.  The  blond  type  is 
particularly  prevalent  in  Oldenburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring more  northerly  communities :  it  is  rarest  in 
eastern  Bavaria  and  in  Alsace.  A  canton  (Wildes- 
liausen)  in  Oldenburg  has  56  per  cent  of  its  popu- 
lation blondes,  while  Roding,  a  town  in  the  second 
group,  has  only  9  per  cent,  a  diflference  of  47  per 
cent.  The  former  has  only  4  brunettes  to  each  100 
inhabitants,  while  a  southern  town  in  Alsace  has  as 
many  as  81  to  100.  The  distribution  of  the  blond 
type  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  brunette 
type,  which  is  only  a  secondary  type.  A  canton 
in  Wurtemberg  shows  the  largest  ratio  of  the 
mixed  class,  60  per  cent,  while  Pomerania  shows 
the  smallest,  40  per  cent.  The  same  contrast  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  is  shown  in  Belgium 
and  in  Switzerland.  In  southern  Austria  the  bru- 
nette type  is  especially  marked,  but  here  the 
mixture  with  the  Slavic  people  adds  a  complica- 
tion. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  dark  race  amongst 
the  Germans?  Ancient  writers  describe  them  as 
having  fair  hair  and  eyes.  One  can  assimie  that 
the  immigrating  races  were  of  two  types,— blondes 
and  brunettes.  But  this  would  not  account  for 
the  present  geographical  distribution,  or  perhaps 
a  gradual  transformation  has  taken  place :  this  is 
improbable,  because  the  climatic  and  other  differ- 


ences between  north  and  south  Germany  are  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  such  marked  differences. 
The  true  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  large 
proportion  of  the  mixed  class.  The  Germans  were 
blondes,  and  spread  to  the  east  and  south  as  such  ; 
but  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace  they  encountered  a 
dark  race,  which  was  not  expelled,  but  forced  a 
mixture  with  the  conquering  race.  The  gray  eyes 
are  an  indication  of  this  great  mixture  of  types, 
and  not  a  mark  of  a  third  type.  The  questions 
regarding  the  brunette  type  must  be  resolved  into 
a  series  of  secondary  problems  connected  with  the 
general  development  of  all  the  types.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  tiiat  the  characteristics  by 
which  the  Germans  have  been  described  are  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  are  common  to  other  anthro- 
pologically different  nations,  of  which  the  Finns 
are  an  example.  Professor  Virchow  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  comparative  study  of  this  question 
in  different  Emx^pean  nations  would  be  of  great 
importance. 

DEFORMITIES    OF    BONES    AMONG     THE 
ANCIENT  PERUVIANS. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  v,  Tschudi,  in  the 
disinterment  of  a  number  of  Indian  graves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lima,  found  one  containing  the  parts 
of  three  skeletons,  in  which  the  bones  showed 
peculiar  deformities,  due  to  disease.  The  graves 
were  near  the  famed  temple  of  Pachacamac; 
and  from  the  position,  as  well  as  the  associated 
objects,  Tschudi  determined  them  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  Incas,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era.  From  the 
accounts  given  by  the  native  Indians,  Tschudi 
learned  of  other  graves,  farther  south,  in  which 
numerous  skeletons  witii  similar  deformities  had 
been  found,  and  from  which  he  concluded  that 
persons  thus  afflicted  had  been  buried  together,  as 
has  been  more  recentiy  done  with  the  bodies  of 
those  dying  from  cholera. 

These  specimens  were  studied  a  few  years  later  by 
Zschokke,  who  found  the  deformations  so  different 
from  those  produced  by  other  known  causes,  that 
he  pronounced  the  disease  a  new  one.  Very  re- 
cently, however,  the  bones  have  come  under  the 
examination  of  Professor  Virchow,*  who  has  de- 
termined the  cause  to  have  been  the  affection 
described  under  the  name  of  *  multiple  exostosis.' 
This  disease  is  one  of  the  rarest  known,  and  has 
only  been  recently  studied  and  described.  It  is 
due  to  abnormal  development,  and  appears  most 
frequently  near  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  re- 
sulting in    remarkable    growths,    sometimes    as 

»  Ueber  krankbaft  ver&nderte  knochen  alter  Pemaner, 
von  Rud.  Wrcho^,  Sitzungberichte  d.  k.  preuMiBchen  akad, 
d.  wiaaenachaften,  1886,  p.  1189. 


sjiongy  nuksees,  at  cither  tinit*  im  Unm.  firm,  ivory 
proccMM  of  tlie  nioet  varied  Ghai>ee,  ftereraJ  innlies 
nr  more  in  Ipd)^.  The  diaease  ie  more  or  less 
liereditajy,  aevtirtheless  ita  apparent  frequency 
ittnODg  the  ancient  Incas  is  interesting. 

Of  more  especial  interest,  however,  is  the  re- 
latioD  which  Virchow  sumiiBea  to  eziet  between 
this  multiple  exoHtosis  and  tlio  t>ony  growths 
founiJ  with  remarkable  freijuency  in  the  eiir- 
ciuuils  of  tiie  ancient  Peruvian  crania.  Nearly 
two  BCores  of  specimens  have  been  deecriliert. 
in  which  either  one  or  fxith  auditor)'  oanals  were 
more  or  less  filled  with  bony  growths,  usually 
near  the  middle.  Ah  in  nearly  all  the^  cases  tlie 
peculiar  flattening  or  elongation  nf  the  oc<'ipital 
region  otrcurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  some 
hnve  assigned  this  as  the  cause.  Otheni  have 
thought  that  the  custom,  bo  common  among  the 
Incae  and  other  non-civilised  racee,  of  wearing 
rings  or  large  disks  of  metal  in  the  fleshy  ear,  had 
product  tlie  affection.  To  both  of  these  views  Vir- 
chow  objei'tB.  Not  only  have  ciisen  been  obsen'ed 
among  the  North  American  Indians  where  tliere 
is  no  cranial  deformation,  but  in  the  Incas  them- 
•elvee  deformed  skulls  without,  and  undeformed 
^nUs  with,  the  ezoBtosis,  are  known.  The  very 
conimou  cuntom  among  many  races  of  the  present 
lUy.  of  wearing  foreign  nubstances  in  the  ears,  is 
not  known  to  produce  this  result.  The  author 
believes  them  to  be  due  to  abnormal  ossification, 
of  a  nature  either  closely  related  to.  or  identical 
wjUi,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Why 
this  disease  should  have  occurred  with  such 
greater  frequency  among  this  race  we  do  not 
know,  and  we  can  only  speculate  ujmn  tlie  eittt'nt 
that  it  affected  the  audition.  The  elfecl«  of  tht 
dtaense  must  have  been  produced  in  chUdliood. 
ivofaably  early.  In  many  cases  the  auditory  canal 
ift  entirely  closed  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  others 
iiil]C]i  narrowed.  Tliat  it  must  have  diminished 
IIm  power  of  hearing,  is  evident.  To  what  extent 
alMDlnte  deafness  was  caused,  one  cannot  say. 

LARGE  VERSXra  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 

tBS.  critical  observer  can  hardly  fail  [a  have 

notioed.  during  the  past  few  years,  the  Hetting-in 

o(  ■  alight  reaction  against  the  monster  telescopes 

1  their   capacity   for    advanced    axtronomical 

tk.  Perhaps  this  is  not  better  defined  at  present 

n  a  tendency  to  reaction  merely  ;  and  it  seems 

I  (d  have  liad  its  origin  maiuly  with  a  few  pos- 

I   nuwMii  of  medium-sized  instruments,  who,  i)er- 

I,  had  faiiwi  in  their  eflorta  to  procure  Uirger 

I.     Any  astronomer  who  has  bad   experience 

{   la  the  adaptation  of  different  kinds  of  olieerva- 

I  work  to  the  varying  capacity  of  different 


iiwtmmenl*  Itnows  very  «i'll  Llial  Ihcrc  is  work 
enough  of  a  sort  which  the  largi'st  telefic»|3es  only 
are  fitted  to  perform  in  Uie  lieet  uinnner ;  and  he 
also  recognixes  the  tmA  that  in  other  times  of  re- 
search, which  are  happily  by  no  means  exhausted. 
the  small  telescopes  have  many  advantages  over 
the  large  ones.  But  these  relate  rather  to  the 
mechanical  than  to  the  optical  parts  of  the  tele- 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  methods  pecul- 
iar to  the  opticians  of  the  present  day  have  ad- 
vanced the  constructionuf  the  telescope toa  degree 
of  perfection  wliich  far  suriiaaaes  the  ap]Htrtmt 
possibilities  of  observational  astronomy  in  other 
directions.  If  the  optician  gives  the  astronomer  a 
practically  perfect  instrument,  and  the  latter  finds 
its  performance  disapiN>inting,  one  or  other  of 
three  tilings  will  be  true  :  either  he  has  set  it 
up  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  or  the  work  to  which 
he  has  put  the  Instrument  is  ill  adaptei]  to  its 
size,  or  (it  is  a  giX)d  thing  for  every  ambitious 
fledgling  to  institute  this  ntodest  though  often 
disaatnms  inijuiry)  the  trouble  resides  in  the  cere- 
hro-optical  appamtus  just  outside  the  eye-piece. 
The  first  of  these  conditions  appears  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  partially  removed  in  the  early  future  by  the 
building  of  mountain  observatories  in  regions 
where  great  steadiness  of  the  upper  atmosphere  is 
insured  ;  the  second  gradually  removes  itself  with 
every  new  experience ;  while  the  third  constitutes 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  pn^resa  of  the 
sciences;  for  what  can  theconscientiouaastronomer 
do  with  the  work  of  a  bed  observer?  He  hesitates 
tA  mingle  bad  observations  witli  good  ones,  for  he 
cannot  tell  liow  much  the  accuracy  of  the  final 
result  may  be  imiiaired  :  nor  does  he  like  to  reject 
the  bad  ones,  liccause  his  work  is  then  o|>en  to  the 
charge  of  incompleteness ;  and,  besides,  the  had 
observer  makes  it  an  invariable  rule  to  omit  all 
data  which  might  help  the  theoretical  astronomer 
to  find  out  just  how  bad  his  observations  are. 

Until  lately,  those  who  have  been  diacussing  in 
astronomical  journals  the  relative  merilK  of  large 
and  of  small  telescopes  have  quite  overlooked  the 
astonishing  variation  in  the  eye-power  of  different 
observere.  As  a  general  rule,  —  and  for  a  very 
obvious  reason,  — the  large  telescopea  come  into 
the  posseflslon  of  the  beat  observers,  while  the 
weaker  eyes  and  heads  juust  continue  their  use  of 
the  smaller  instruments.  Notwithstanding  this 
natural  result  of  evolution,  the  lesser  telescope 
Hometimea  aeems  to  have  the  greater  advantage. 
While  fully  realizing  tlie  superior  power  of  the 
great  telescope,  the  observer  using  it  has  learned 
to  be  very  cautious  in  pronouncing  upon  what  he 
sees :  hut  the  imaginiitlve  amateur  is  bound  by  no 
such  restrictions;    lie  is  free  to  conceive  what 
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ought  to  be  there,  points  to  his  spy-glass,  and,  lo ! 
there  it  is.  If,  then,  a  trained  observer  with  a 
larger  telescope  fails  to  verify  his  marvel,  what 
better  proof  is  needed  that  the  great  telescope  is 
ineffective?  It  is  an  axiom  in  astronomy,  that, 
when  once  a  discovery  is  made  with  a  large  tele- 
scope, the  object  can  always  be  seen  with  a  smaller 
one.  This  presumes,  of  course,  that  the  same  ob- 
server uses  the  two  instruments,  and  that  he 
knows  where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for  with 
the  smaller  one.  And  this  in  no  wise  constitutes 
an  argument  for  equality  of  the  small  telescope 
with  the  larger ;  for  with  a  good  atmosphere,  and 
the  superior  telescopes  now  made,  it  is  never  true 
that  the  nature  of  any  celestial  object  can  be  made 
out  with  a  small  telescope  which  a  larger  one  will 
fail  to  show  more  satisfactorily.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attempts  of  late  years,  so  far  suc- 
cessful, to  set  up  powerful  telescopes  on  mountain 
elevations  where  a  correspondingly  perfect  atmos- 
phere is  obtained,  the  future  of  the  monster  tele- 
scope is  most  hopeful.  D.  P.  T. 

MAKING  A  liEW  MERV  OASIS, 

The  Russians  have  fixed  their  minds,  says  En- 
gineeringy  on  a  new  enterprise,  well  calculated 
to  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  English  and  Indian 
statesmen.  This  is  no  other  than  the  formation 
of  a  new  oasis,  as  large  as  that  of  Merv,  along 
the  new  frontier  to  the  Oxus,  which  the  Afghan 
delimitation  commission  will  delineate  as  soon 
as  the  spring  weather  enables  it  to  quit  its 
winter  quarters  at  Tchamshambe.  Briefly,  the 
scheme,  which  is  said  to  be  a  sober  engineering 
design,  complete  in  all  details,  and  drawn  up  on 
the  spot  by  the  surveyors  of  General  Annenkoff , 
the  constructor  of  the  Transcaspian  railway,  pro- 
vides for  cutting  the  bank  of  the  Oxus  near 
Tchardjni,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  afresh 
through  some  ancient  channels  running  in  the 
direction  of  Merv. 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in  the  idea,  the 
oasis  of  Khiva  being  formed  entirely  of  coimtry 
irrigated  by  an  elaborate  S3rstem  of  canals  running 
out  from  the  Oxus  near  its  entrance  into  the  Aral 
Sea,  while  the  Merv  oasis  is  of  a  similar  character, 
and  uses  up  all  the  water  of  the  Murghab.  The 
channels,  we  have  said,  already  run  into  the 
desert  near  Tchardjni;  and  a  careful  series  of 
levels,  taken  during  the  autumn,  show,  that  if  the 
bank  of  the  river  be  cut,  and  the  channels  cleared 
of  drift  in  one  or  two  places,  the  water  will  run 
freely  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The  nomads 
can  then  be  left  to  manage  the  rest  of  the  business 
themselves  ;  for  the  natives  of  Merv  and  Khiva 
are  extremely  clever  in  making  irrigation  canals. 


and  they  would  speedily  establish  a  network,  and 
convert  the  clayey  expanse  now  devoid  of  veg<e- 
tation  into  a  green  oasis,  as  fertile  as  any  in 
central  Asia. 

Readers  of  0'Donovan*s  and  Marvin's  books  <»i 
Merv  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  as  far  as  the 
Turcomans  convey  water  from  the  Murghab, 
there  amazing  productiveness  prevails,  although 
immediately  beyond  is  a  desert.  All  that  is 
really  needed,  therefore,  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
Oxus  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  (and  Annen- 
koff*s  calculations  show  that  abundance  can  be 
spared),  and  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  create 
an  oasis  capable  of  supporting  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people.  In  that  case  Russia  could  march 
troops  from  Askabad  and  Merv  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  Turkestan,  and  despatch  the  Tashkent 
and  Samarcand  forces  through  Bokhara  to  Merv 
and  Sarakhs  in  retiun,  without  having  any  desert 
to  traverse,  and  the  communications  along  the 
new  frontier  would  be  perfect.  As  the  cost 
would  be  only  £160,000.  no  doubt  whatever  is 
entertained  in  Russia  that  Annenkoff*s  proposal 
will  be  accepted. 


Dr.  Aristides  Brezina  of  Vienna  has  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  fine  collection  of  meteor- 
ites in  the  Hofkabinet.  The  richest  collections 
of  meteorites  are  those  of  the  museums  of  London, 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Calcutta.  On  May  1,  1886,  the 
Vienna  collection  contained  representations  of  868 
genuine  falls.  Dr.  Brezina  accompanies  his  catap 
logue  by  a  valuable  essay  on  the  origin  and  classi- 
fication of  meteorites,  and  by  a  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  localities  in  which  the  Vienna  speci- 
mens have  been  foimd. 

—  The  Revue  svd-aniericaine  of  Dec.  80  an- 
nounces the  organization  of  a  new  scientific 
society  in  Paris  under  the  name,  '  Acad^mie  de 
TAmerique  latine.*  The  academy  will  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  as  follows :  social  and  political ; 
historical  and  literary ;  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical ;  economical,  commercial,  and  financiaL 
It  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  Latin  nations  of 
America,  and  the  membership  will  be  unlimited. 
It  will  publish  a  bulletin  in  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  languages. 

—  Extended  researches  by  F.  Emich  (Central' 
hlatt  fur  agrik.  cheniie)  show  that  the  purification 
of  natural  waters  is  effected  almost  wholly  by- 
organic  agencies ;  the  chemical  action  of  ozone, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  the  oxidation  from  the 
air,  exerting  but  a  feeble  influence.  This  waa 
proved  by  experiments  made  upon  water  in  which 
the  germs  had  been  destroyed  by  boiling. 
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COMMEXT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Califobsl\  troCT  (Salmo  iriilea),  whicli 
inhabits  n  restricted  geographical  range  on  the 
west  coast,  has  been  extensively  introduced  into 
tlie  Btreams  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
through  the  agency  of  the  U.  S.  fish  commisBioii. 
In  the  spring  of  1880,  ten  tJiousaod  eggs  of  this 
species  were  allotted  to  tlie  Missouri  fish  com- 
mission. These  were  hatelied  out  at  the  state 
liatchery,  and  the  fry  planted  in  the  head  waters 
of  the  Gasconade,  Osage,  and  other  etreanis  of 
south-west  Mieeouri  having  their  sources  in  the 
clear,  cold,  large,  flowing  springs  that  abound  in 
the  Ozark  Hills.  Three  thousand  were  planted  in 
the  head  watei-s  of  Spring  River,  a  tributary  of 
tlie  Arkansas.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  stream, 
made  in  the  eummer  uf  1885,  by  the  commissioner 
of  fisheries  for  Missouri,  and  others,  who  were 
fiimiliar  with  the  rainbow  trout,  showed  tlie 
presence  of  at  least  three  generations  resulting 
from  the  original  plant.  Tlie  largest  in  size 
weighed  between  four  and  five  poimds  ;  those  of 
the  second  size  measured  from  Bfteen  to  seventeen 
inches  in  length  :  while  the  immediate  sources 
of  the  stream  swarmed  with  thousands  of  the 
young  trout  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length. 
Accepting  the  indications  of  success  thus  afforded, 
the  U.  tj,  commissioner  of  fisheries  is  now  matur- 
ing plans  on  an  extensive  scale  for  intruditcing 
the  rainbow  trout  into  the  head  waters  of  all  the 
streams  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Ozark 
Hills.  The  area  to  be  colonized  is  more  extensive 
thun  tlie  famed  Adirondack  region  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  the  paradise  of  sportsmen.  The 
streams  are  clear  and  cold,  the  temperature  of 
the  waters  not  rising  above  58°  F,  in  tlie  heat  of 
summer.  They  have  every  characteristic  of  good 
trout-streanis,  and  experiment  has  shown  their 
eminent  adaptation  to  this  purpose.  We  wonder 
that  nature  hua  neglected  so  inviting  a  field,  yet 
we  are  informed  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
Missouri  that  no  native  species  of  trout  is  found 
in  any  of  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  Ozark 
range.    The  explanation  will  probably  be  foimd 
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when  we  know  accurately  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  surface  features  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  diuiug  the  post-pliocene.  Be 
tills  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  the 
U.  8.  commission  to  enter  upon  and  utilize 
nature's  neglected  opportunities. 


Lieutenant  Dyer  of  the  U.  S.  hydrographic 
otBce  has  compiled  from  the  '  Monthly  pilot  charts ' 
a  hundred  or  more  accounts  by  sailors  of  the  use  of 
oil  tolefsen  thedangerous  effects  of  the  'combing' 
of  heavy  seas  during  gales  of  wind.  The  hjdto- 
graphic  office  has  so  far  only  aimed  to  record  the 
experiences  of  mariners  as  reported  at  that  office, 
and  has  not  taken  any  decided  ground  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy.  The  mass  of  evidence 
collected  is  sufficient,  however,  to  warrant  the 
careful  testing  of  this  claim  of  the  efficacy  of 
oil  in  stilling  troubled  waters,  and  the  government 
should  at  an  early  day  detail  some  officer,  and 
supply  him  with  a  vessel,  that  proper  experiments 
may  he  made.  So  far  as  the  sailors'  yarns  go,  it 
appears  that  mineral  oils  are  not  so  effective  as 
vegetable  or  animal  oils;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  their  evidence  has  led  some  of  the  in- 
surance ccmpanies  and  steamship  lines  to  insist 
upon  the  use  of  oil  when  occasion  should  require. 


Reliqidn  in  colleges  is  a  subject  at  present 
attracting  considerable  interest  from  the  attitude 
which  Harvard  has  assumed  r^arding  it.  In  an 
animated  discussion  between  Presidents  Eliot  and 
McCosh.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nineteenth 
century  club,  the  former  took  the  view  that  tin; 
unsectarian  college  was  the  most  useful,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  useful  kind  in  a  country  with 
no  established  church  and  no  dominant  sect ; 
while  Dr.  McCoeh  argued  in  favor  of  the  retention 
of  religion  in  colleges  on  account  of  both  public 
and  individual  benefit.  Against  the  sectarian  - 
institutions,  said  President  Eliot,  objection  is 
urged  first  on  the  ground  that  they  perpetuate 
class  distinctions,  that  they  foster  intoler- 
ance and  narrow-mindedneBs,  and  that  they  do 
not  inculcate  strength  of  character.  These  objec- 
tions will,  of  course,  apply  strongly  only  to  the 
positive  class,  where  of  all  the  teachers  and 
students  is  required  a  rigid  conformance  with  the 
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religious  observances.  The  far  larger  number  of 
institutions,  however,  occupy  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  this  positive,  thorough-going 
denominationalism  and  unsectarianism ;  and  the 
objection  brought  against  such  is  that  their  posi- 
tion is  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and  their  ambi- 
guity a  positive  evil.  The  advantage  of  the  un- 
sectarian  school,  such  as  Harvard,  is  that  its 
position  is  unmistakable,  and  a  voluntary  activity 
in  religious  -matters  is  stimulated,  while  no  attack 
is  made  on  the  student's  faith.  The  officers  and 
teachers  are  appointed  without  reference  to  de- 
nomination, and  students  are  free  to  go  to  church 
or  not.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  possessing 
the  entire  support  of  any  denomination,  and  hence 
suffers  a  loss  of  power.  It  appears  to  be  in- 
different to  religion,  though  in  reality  it  is  not. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  McCosh  argued  that 
morality  could  not  be  taught  effectively  in  an 
institution  without  the  aid  of  religion ;  that  when 
religion  is  not  honored  in  a  college,  agnosticism 
will  prevail  among  the  students;  that  religion 
gives  higher  aims  and  nobler  ambitions,  while  its 
absence  destroys  zeal  and  activity.  He  also  held 
that  the  period  of  college  life  was  that  in  which 
moral  and  religious  guidance  was  most  needed. 
He  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  retain  a  lively 
interest  in  religion  without  sacrifice  of  tolerance 
and  religious  freedom. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  COPYRIGHT, 

The  eighth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  grants  to  con- 
gress the  power  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
The  effort  now  making  to  revise  the  copyright 
law  looks  to  an  enlargement  of  the  operation  of 
this  clause.  Heretofore,  by  *  authors '  the  law  has 
meant  only  *  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
residents  therein.'  It  is  now  proposed  in  effect  to 
strike  out  this  limitation,  and  give  *  exclusive 
right '  '  for  limited  times '  to  all  authors  who  may 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute  per- 
taining to  copyright. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  senate  committee 
on  patents,  I  offered  what  seemed  to  me  the  sim- 
plest, most  direct,  and  most  reasonable  practical 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  international 
copyright,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
plans  proposed  has  only  confirmed  my  confidence 
in  the  method  which  I  outlined.  This  method  sup- 
poses the  present  law,  now  applicable  to  citizens 


of  the  United  States  only,  to  be  extended  to  any 
alien  who  will  accept  the  conditions  under  which 
an  American  author  lives.  The  American  author 
must  enter  the  title  of  his  book  in  the  office  of 
the  librarian  of  congress  ;  he  must  publish  his 
book  in  this  country,  recording  upon  every  copy 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  out  copyright;  and 
within  ten  days  of  publication  he  must  deposit 
two  copies  of  his  book  in  the  library  of  congress. 
Then  only  is  his  title  in  his  literary  property  com- 
plete. 

I  would  ask  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  of 
the  foreigner.  I  would  require  him  to  record 
his  title,  to  publish  his  book  here,  and  to  deposit 
his  two  copies  in  the  library  of  congress  within  ten 
days  of  publication,  and  then  I  would  give  him 
all  the  protection  which  the  law  g^ves  to  the 
American  author.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to 
print  his  book  except  his  own  agent,  and  no 
copies  from  other  countries  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  to  interfere  with  the  edition  copyrighted 
and  published  here. 

Probably  none  of  the  advocates  of  international 
copyright  would  seriously  object  to  this  method 
as  regards  the  entry  of  the  title  and  the  deposit  of 
the  two  copies.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
claim  that  the  foreigner  shall  not  have  im- 
posed upon  him  the  condition  which  rests  upon 
the  native  author,  of  publication  in  this  country. 
Why  not?  It  is  said  that  we  have  been  unjust 
to  the  foreign  author,  and  that  now  this  injustice 
is  working  the  greater  injury  to  the  American 
author.  It  is  to  repair  the  wrong  that  we  now 
propose  an  amendment  of  the  statute.  The  only 
rational  reparation  is  one  which  will  put  the  two 
authors  on  an  equality.  We  ask  that  the  English 
author  shall  accept  the  conditions  of  the  American 
author  in  America.  We  are  perfectly  wiUing  to 
concede  that  the  American  author  shall  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  the  English  author  in  England. 

This  solution  of  the  copyright  problem  is  not 
more  based  upon  theoretical  fitness  than  it  is  upon 
practical  experience.  In  the  absence  of  any  in- 
ternational legal  arrangement,  there  has  grown 
up  of  late  years,  between  England  and  America, 
an  international  business  arrangement.  An 
American  author  to-day  may  secure  protection 
for  his  book  in  England  by  publishing  there 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  he  publishes  in 
this  country.  An  English  author  may  secure  a 
quasi  protection  for  his  book  on  this  side  by  pub- 
lishing here  at  the  same  time  as  he  publishes  in 
his  own  country.  The  distinction  in  the  two 
cases  must  be  noticed.  By  English  custom,  forti- 
fied, I  think,  by  a  decision  of  a  minor  court,  an 
American  author's  book  which  has  appeared  in 
England  a  day  earlier  than  in  the  author's  coun- 
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.  is  no  fur  protected  that  no  other  putiheh^r 
than  the  one  with  whom  tlie  author  has  arranged 
can  hrint;  it  out.  There  Is  no  such  law,  nor  even 
nny  auch  custom,  in  this  country.  But  so  great 
nn  advnnta^  has  an  American  publisher  over  his 
i'om])etit«rB,  when  hr  previous  arrangement  he  is 
i-nabled  In  hriiiK  out  an  American  edition  of  an 
Englinh  book  fumultaaeoiisly  with  its  appearance 
abroad,  that  he  rarely  hesitates  to  lake  the  riek, 
and  he  pays  the  English  author  or  his  repreaenta- 
live  wtjll  for  this  advantage  of  eimultanoous  pub- 
licatirin. 

Now,  what  the  Englishman  is  doing  for  us 
under  cover  of  a  strong  custom,  and  so  fiir  un- 
disputed law,  let  UB  do  for  him  under  sanction  of 
a  statute ;  and  the  problem  is  so  far  solved  that  we 
may  safely  leave  all  petty  details  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  laws  of  trade  between  tlie  two  countries,  and 
the  interests  of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned.  Si- 
multaneous publication,  then,  in  the  two  countries, 
is  the  fairest  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  It  is  so 
far  compulsory  that  it  makes  the  best  foreign 
thought  a«  immediately  available  in  America  as  in 
Europe.  It  compels  the  publisher  and  author  not 
to  suit  their  o«ti  convenience,  but  to  study  the 
demands  of  two  continents  ;  and  ■  the  progress  of 
science'  will  receive  by  such  o  course  an  impetus 
which  no  method,  planned  for  the  advantage  of 
the  author  alone,  or  the  publisher  alone,  or  the 
people  alone,  can  possibly  give. 

H.    E.  SCUDDBR. 

ISTEBNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

"  The  questii'u  of  copyright,  like  roost  questions 
of  civil  prudence,  is  neither  black  nor  white,  but 
gray."  So  said  Mr.  Macaulay.  Mr.  Lowell  says  it 
is  »  question  of  robbery:  the  American  copyright 
league,  a  question  of  piracy.  Those  who  usethtse 
epithets  base  their  aseertions  upon  the  ground  that 
an  author  has  a  broader,  more  ejrtensive  right  of 
property  in  Ids  publications  than  in  other  property. 
That  a  man  has  property  in  the  production  of  his 
toain  which  otight  to  be  protected  is  admitted  ;  but 
the  extent  of  that  protection  must  depend  upon  the 
public  interest. 

Bcruton,  in  his  book  entitled  '  Laws  of  literary 
property,'  published  in  188!!  in  London,  says, 
"  UtiUtarianism  is  the  groundwork  of  the  science 
and  art  of  legislation,  and  therefore  the  reason 
which  juslilies  the  enactment  of  any  particular 
law  is  the  ultimate  benefit  to  result  to  the  commu- 
nity tnioi  its  conformity  to  such  a  law."  This 
<:l^i  of  property  in  books,  as  made  by  Mr.  Lowell 
and  the  league,  is  of  modem  origin,  and  was  not 
made  until  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  long 
after  the  introduction  of  printing,  and  isnot  recog- 


nised by  any  civilized  government.  Grants  in  Ihe 
nature  of  copyright  were  first  made  lo  printers,  to 
encourage  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  were 
subsequently  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  authors. 
In  England  the  courts  hftx'e  ileciiled  that,  at  com- 
mon Inw.  an  author  hud  no  right  of  property  in  his 
pnblicntions.  and  that  whatever  rights  he  has  have 
been  created  by  statute  law. 

Our  constitution  provides  that  congress  shall 
have  power  "  to  promote  science  and  the  useful 
arte  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  eiclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries."  The  powers 
of  congress  are  more  limited  than  those  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  which  are  not  restricted 
by  any  constitution;  and  many  grants  which  in 
England  have  been  made  '  for  the  benefit  of 
authors,'  would  in  this  country  have  been  uncon- 
stitutional. Every  copyright  is  a  monopoly.  Thia 
propoeition  has  been  admitted  by  some  of  our 
authora.  but  denied  by  others  who  were  probably 
ignorant  of  themeaningottheword.  A  monopoly 
is  '  an  exclusive  trading  privilege  ;'  it  is  "  the  sole 
right  or  power  of  selh'ng  something  ;  the  full  com- 
mand over  the  sale  of  any  thing;  s  grant  from  the 
sovereign  to  some  one  individual,  of  the  sole  right 
of  making  and  selling  some  one  commodity." 

Every  monopoly  must  be  construed  strictly,  and 
should  not  be  extended  where  reasonable  doubt 
exists  against  the  right.  If  authors  limited  their 
claimsof  projwrtyin  the  productions  of  their  I)r8in8 
to  the  manuscript  or  a  printed  copy,  no  one  would 
dispute  their  right  to  hold  or  lease  or  sell  it ;  but  they 
claim  much  more,  —  the  mona|M>ly  of  publication 
and  selling,  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying 
copies  everywhere  and  in  every  tongue  and  for  all 
time,  and  they  appeal  to  the  government  for  aid  in 
enforcing  this  right.  Every  nation  has  repudi- 
ated this  claim  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  granted  only  such  limited  rights  as 
it  judged  expedient. 

General  Hawley,  who  introduced  the  bill  favored 
by  the  league,  which  gave  the  foreign  author  per- 
mit'sion  to  publish  abroad  or  in  this  country, 
realizing  the  weight  of  the  objections  made  by  the 
publisher  and  printer,  that  it  would  result  in 
transferring  the  jirinting  of  all  international  copy- 
righted books  to  foreign  countries,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  his  biU.  providing  that  every 
foreign  book  copyrights  in  this  country  should 
be  printed  and  published  here.  If  the  view 
of  the  league  is  correct,  this  amendment  robe 
the  foreign  author  of  a  jwrt  of  his  property 
l>y  deprii-ing  him  of  the  privilege  of  selei-ling 
the  time  or  place  of  publication,  or  choosing  his  ' 
publisher.  Tlie  tendency  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  copyrighted  books, 
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as  the  foreign  edition,  if  made  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply both  countries,  could  be  sold  much  cheaper, 
here  than  a  new  edition  printed  in  this  country. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  difSculty  would  be  obviated 
by  the  tariff  laws,  as  there  is  a  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  books  ;  but  this  is  offset  by  duties  on 
paper,  type,  ink,  and  other  materials  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  book,  and  also  by  cheaper 
foreign  labor. 

There  is  apparently  a  wide-spread  desire  for  an 
international  copyright ;  but,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  this  wish  is  confined  to  English 
and  American  authors,  or  solely  to  parties  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  England  favors 
it  because  she  will  receive  much  greater  benefit 
from  our  international  copyright  than  America  from 
an  English  international  act,  as  ten  English  books 
are  sold  here  for  every  American  book  sold  there. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  will 
show  that  each  country  favors  such  legislation  as 
is  most  conducive  to  its  interest,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  every  author  and  publisher  upon  this 
subject  is  infiuenced,  even  if  insensibly  to  himself, 
by  the  same  motive.  These  authors  and  pub- 
lishers are  interested  witnesses ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  disinterested  witness  among 
those  who  have  appeared  before  congress,  favor- 
ing this  measure. 

This  interest  does  not  affect  all  authors  alike ; 
for  some  write  because  they  cannot  help  writing, 
some  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  public, 
others  for  fame,  while  only  a  few  write  simply  for 
money.  Many  of  our  old  authors  wrote  before  any 
copyright  existed,  and  some  of  our  best  living  au- 
thors would  have  written  if  we  had  no  such  laws. 
But  authors  cannot  live  on  fame,  and,  like  other 
workers,  should  be  fully  and  amply  compensated. 

The  copyright  is  of  much  less  direct  value,  either 
to  the  public  or  authors,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  only  the  best  authors  who  would 
suffer  if  we  had  no  copyright.  Mr.  Holt,  one  of 
our  largest  publishers,  states,  that,  out  of  every 
^\e  publications,  one  is  a  failure ;  three  barely 
pay  the  cost  of  publication ;  while  the  fifth,  be- 
sides paying  its  cost,  defiays  the  general  expenses 
of  the  business  belonging  to  the  five  books,  and 
a  profit  to  the  publisher  and  author. 

The  indirect  benefit  is  much  greater ;  for  the 
successful  book  is  generally  known  to  all,  and  in- 
cites authors  to  write  and  booksellers  to  publish. 
Special  and  scientific  books  often  have  few  readers, 
and  yet  are  of  greater  public  benefit  than  more 
popular  works.  These  are  published  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  slow  and  steady  sale  duiing  the 
life  of  the  monopoly  will  pay  the  cost,  and  yield 
some  profit  and  some  fame  to  the  author.  How 
far  this  monopoly  should  be  extended,  and  whether 


foreigners  should  enjoy  it,  are  questions  of  expe- 
diency, and  not  of  right.  Wherever  such  exten- 
sions will  promote  science  and  the  arts,  they  should 
be  granted. 

The  direct  benefits  of  international  copyright 
are  much  less  than  those  from  our  own  copyright 
laws,  while  the  direct  injury  will  be  very  great, 
as  is  shown  by  the  arguments  in  its  favor.  The 
reasons  assigned  by  the  league,  at  the  hearing 
before  the  senate  committee  for  an  international 
act  are  :  — 

First,  that  it  would  increase  the  price  of  foreign 
books,  and  stay  the  flood  of  cheap  literature  that 
now  deluges  the  land:  second,  that  it  would  increase 
the  demand  for  American  works,  raise  their  price, 
and  thereby  benefit  the  American  author. 

The  opinions  varied  in  regard  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  foreign  books  that  would  be  caused 
by  an  international  copyright,  though  all  agreed 
that  the  publication  of  cheap  editions  of  new 
books  would  be  discontinued.  I  requested  a  book- 
seller of  New  York  to  prepare  a  list  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  choice  English  books,  exclusive  of 
special  and  scientific  books  and  works  of  fiction, 
with  the  prices  of  the  foreign  edition  in  London 
and  New  York,  and  of  the  reprint  in  this  country. 
The  aggregate  price  of  42  books  in  London  was 
(389  ;  of  the  same  editions  in  New  York,  $545.80 ; 
of  the  reprint,  $1^.90.  The  average  cost  x>er 
copy  was  $8.07  in  London ;  $12.90,  same  edition, 
in  New  York;  $3.85  for  the  reprint.  Many  of 
these  books  have  been  reprinted  in  cheap  editions 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  volume.  If  the 
act  proposed  by  the  league  were  passed,  and  the 
books  published  in  London  and  sent  here  for 
sale,  the  prices  would  be  regulated  by  the  prices 
in  London  ;  for,  if  it  were  considerably  lower  here, 
the  books  would  be  sent  back  to  England  for  sale. 
If  published  here,  either  by  a  London  or  Ameri- 
can house,  the  price  would  not  much  exceed  the 
price  of  American  books  of  the  same  class. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  on  the  second  day  of  the  hear- 
ing, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can books  would  not  be  raised,  as  the  increased 
demand,  when  the  cheap  reprints  were  stopped, 
would  yield  sufficient  profit  to  the  publisher  at  the 
old  price. 

Mr.  Holt,  a  publisher  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Estes,  a  bookseller  of  Boston,  agreed  that  the  cheap 
reprints  had  reduced  the  demand  for  American 
books  so  largely  that  the  inducement  to  write  was 
insufficient. 

In  answer  to  these  statements,  it  was  shown, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  all 
kinds  of  business  for  two  or  three  years,  the  num- 
ber of  copyrighted  books  had  increased  from  8,000 
in  1876,  to  10,000  in  1885,  or  twenty-five  per  cent 
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in  nine  years,  showing  the  same  ratio 
with  our  population,  «nd  that  tbe  books  copy- 
righted in  America  exceed  those  copyrighted  in 
Great  Britain. 

These  llgiireti  jirove  concluBively  that  the  cheap 
foreign  UttM^ture  has  increased  the  demand  fur 
American  booka  by  enlai^ug  the  circle  of  read- 
era  and  cultiTating  a  taste  for  reading ;  tliat  as 
international  copyriglit  muat.  as  all  its  advocate? 
admit,  increase  the  price  of  foieiRn  books,  cut  off 
the  supply  of  cheap  literature,  and  thereby  check 
the  growing  desire  for  reading :  that  it  would 
therefore  lie  a  tax  on  knowledge,  and  would 
neither  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people  nor  of 
the  American  anthon.  and  will  not  promote 
science  and  the  useful  arts. 

Gardikes  O.  HmBAETi. 

A  NEW  ROUTE  TO  SOUTH-WESTERN 
CHINA. 

Mr.  Holt  S.  HALunr's  studies  and  explorations 
have  revolutioniied  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
geography  of  Indo-China.  It  was  only  eix  years 
ago  that  Archibald  Ross  Colqnhouii  was  an  un- 
known engineer  in  the  public  works  department 
of  British  Burmah.  He  became  interealed  in  the 
geography  of  Indo-China,  and  accompanied  an 
eipedition  sent  by  the  Indian  government  to 
Ztmm^  in  northern  Siam.  The  information 
gathered  on  that  journey  is  embodied  in  his 
■  Amongst  tbe  .'jhatis.'  This  trip  only  whetted  his 
appetite  for  adventure,  and  in  the  winter  ot  1881-83 
he  crowed  pouthem  China  from  Canton  to  Man- 
dalay.  His  intention  had  been  to  connect  tbis  ex- 
ploration with  that  made  on  the  Zimme  expedition. 
The  local  Chinese  otBcials.  however,  placed  do 
many  obetacles  in  his  path,  that,  when  almoiit 
within  sight  of  the  boundary  separating  the 
Shan  states  from  Yunnan,  he  was  obUged  to 
turn  back  aud  to  make  the  beet  of  his  way  to 
Mandalay  by  tbe  comparatively  well-known  route 
via  Tali-fu  and  Bamo.  As  he  waa  about  to  lead 
another  expedition  to  the  Shan  country,  he  was 
sent  by  the  London  Times  aa  a  war  correspondent 
to  Ttmquin.  Unable  to  carry  out  hia  explorations 
in  penion,  he  found  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  Mr. 
Rallett,  a  practised  surveyor,  who  had  been  for 
yeara  in  charge  of  some  of  the  most  important 
divisions  of  British  Burtnah.  Tlie  ohje<;t  Ibese 
two  men  liad  in  view  was  the  ttnding  of  a 
pracricable  railway-route  connecting  India  and 
some  British  seaport  with  the  fertile  portions  of 
south-western  China, 

Indo-China  —  as  the  south-enstem  eection  of 
Asia,  lying  to  the  south  of  China  proper,  is  now 
conveniently  termed  — in  divided  into  three  great 
natural   divisions.  —  the   western,  drained  by  the 


Irawaddy,  Sittang,  and  Salweu,  into  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  tbe  central,  by  the  Meh-Eong  or  Cambo- 
dia River,  and  by  the  Meb-Nam,  a  river  of  Bang- 
kok, into  the  Oulf  of  Siam  ;  and  the  eastern,  by 
the  Son-tai,or  Red  River  of  Tonijuin,  into  the  Oulf 
of  Tonquin.  The  valley  of  tbe  Irawaddy  is  sep- 
arated from  that  of  tbe  Salwen  by  a  vast  moon- 
tain-chain,  white  the  eastern  and  central  divisions 
are  separated  )iy  a  range  or  backbone  running 
from  Uie  Tilietan  plateau  Ui  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  lowest  leveJ  of  this  latter  range  is  m  the  lati- 
tude of  Msutmain,  a  British  sesport  situated  on 
tbe  ebtuary  of  the  Halwen.  Now,  as  tbe  most 
fertile  portion  of  Yunnan  ia  in  the  central  divis- 
ion, obviously  the  best  route  for  reaching  it  lies 
in  crossing  this  great  mountain -range  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Maulmain.  This  was  the  first  conclusion 
at  which  the  explorers  arrived. 

It  is  true  that  the  line  via  Bamo  and  Tali-fu 
had  hitherto  been  the  favorite  route.  But,  as  Mr. 
tlallett  pointa  out,'  although  the  distance  between 
tlioee  two  towns  in  a  direct  line  is  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  the  shortest  practicable  route 
for  a  railway  would  be  very  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  in  length ;  and  even  then  four  paffies  be- 
tween eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  feet  ' 
above  sea-level  would  have  to  be  crossed. 

Mr.  Hpllett's  plan  conaiste,  tlien,  in  a  railwair 
running  from  E^gkok.  the  capital  of  Siam,  up 
the  Meb-Nam  to  its  junction  with  the  Meh-Ping  i 
thence  up  the  Meh-Ping  by  Rabeng,  where  the 
line  from  Maulmain  would  come  in,  to  a  point 
near  tbe  confluence  of  the  Meh-Ping  and  tbe  Meh- 
Wung ;  then  up  the  latter  river,  and  across  the 
water-parting  between  the  Meh-Nam  system  and 
the  Meh-Kong  or  Cambodia  River,  to  the  Meh- 
Kong  at  Kiang-Hsen,  a  town  near  the  boundary 
between  the  Siamese  and  Burmese  Shan  states ; 
tlience  over  tbe  plain  bordering  the  Meh-Kong  to 
Klang-Bung,  a  tow^n  within  fifty  miles  of  Ssumao, 
a  Chinese  frontier  town  where  Colqulioun  waB 
turned  hack. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  route  was  w«U 
known,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  Siam.  Mr.  Hallett'e 
task,  therefore,  was  to  connect  their  explorations 
with  those  of  Colfiohoun.  He  carried  to  his  work 
the  skill  of  a  practi(«l  engineer,  and  his  surveys 
were  made  with  such  splendid  precision  that  the 
cartographer  of  the  Geographical  society  was  able 
to  construct  an  excellent  map  of  northern  Siam. 
which  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  Science. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  objections  to  thia 
jirojiosed   route.      It  can  be  only  indirectly  ci 

1  ■■  ExpianUoD  nirTej  for  •  r»llw«jr  crmMeotiini  betwi 
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nected  with  the  Indian  railway  system  by  a  line 
via  Mandalay,  the  Chinwin  valley,  and  a  some- 
what difficult  mountain-pass.  Then,  again,  the 
proposed  route  lies  almost  wholly  within  Siamese 
territory.  But  the  government  of  Siam  lives  in 
great  dread  of  French  encroachments,  and  would 
probably  welcome  the  English.  At  any  rate,  the 
Shans  everywhere  assisted  Mr.  Hallett,  and  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  anxiety  for  better  commimi- 
cations.  Finally,  it  would  tap  only  a  portion  of 
Yunnan,  and  would  depend  to  a  great  extent  for 
success  on  the  building  of  railroads  by  Chinese 
themselves. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hallett  spent 
all  his  time  in  taking  altitudes  and  other  survey- 
ing work.  He  kept  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  has 
added  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  Siam  and  of  Siamese  ethnology.  In  short,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Ck)lquhoun,  his  work  "  has 
shed  a  bright  ray  of  light  upon  a  hitherto  dark 
blot  in  our  geographical  knowlege,  central  Indo- 
China."  Edward  Channino. 


LONDON  LETTER. 

The  British  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  will  meet  in  Birmingham  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  1,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  McGiU  university, 
Montreal.  It  will  derive  more  than  usual  interest 
and  importance  from  the  exhibition  of  local 
manufactures  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of 
the  city,  which  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
it.  The  association  has  meet  thrice  previously  in 
Birmingham,  — in  1838, 1849,  and  1865,  —  and  on 
each  occasion  such  an  exhibition  was  held.  To 
the  example  of  the  first  of  these  are  due  all  inter- 
national and  other  exhibitions  since  conducted  on 
so  large  a  scale. 

The  names  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  the 
working  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1869 
have  just  been  published.  The  list  comprises 
twenty-two  names,  all  of  those  interested  from 
various  points  of  view,  in  the  working  of  the  act. 
The  present  government  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  constitution  of  the  personnel  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  is  a  very  strong  one,  all  the  chief 
religious,  social,  and  political  interests  being  well 
represented  thereon.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  and  most  influential  advocate 
for  a  place  for  pure  science  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  that  could  be  found.  His  utterances 
thereon  always  command  the  respect  of  the  house 
of  commons  and  of  the  country.  Sir  Bernard 
Samuelson  represents  technical  education ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Rathbone  (chairman  of  Liverpool  school 
board),   the  official  school  board ;    Mr.   Thomas 


Heller,  the  body  of  teachers ;  and  so  on.  Until 
this  commission  has  reported,  no  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  likely  to  take  place,  although  for  a 
long  time  a  feeling  has  been  growing  in  the  public 
mind  that  changes  are  necessary. 

One  result  of  the  present  educational  system  is 
that  young  persons  leave  the  elementary  schools  at 
the  ages  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  go  to  work  during  the  whole  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  scarcely  ever  pursue  their 
education  further.  Inquiries  set  on  foot  by  Canon 
Percival  in  Bristol,  for  example,  elicited  the  fact 
that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  children  who  thus 
leave  school  continue  their  education,  in  the  scho- 
lastic sense  of  the  term.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a 
system  of  evening  classes  has  been  devised,  diflFer- 
ing  from  such  ordinary  classes,  inasmuch  as  the 
instruction  is  recreative,  scientific,  and  practical. 
Attractive  methods  of  teaching  and  demonstration 
are  employed,  in  which  the  optical  lantern  lias  a 
large  share.  To  Dr.  Paton  of  Nottingham  is 
mainly  due  the  initiative  of  this  movement,  which 
was  inaugurated  for  London  at  a  crowded  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Jan.  16,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  the 
Princess  Louise,  and  addressed  by  representatives 
of  all  shades  of  theological,  political,  and  social 
position,  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Mr. 
Mundella  (who  gave  some  startling  figures  as  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  on  evening-schools  in 
Germany)  to  representative  workingmen.  It  was 
stated  that  in  London  alone  there  were  nearly 
half  a  million  (420,000)  yoimg  persons  to  whom  the 
scheme  would  apply. 

An  important  change  in  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  the  University  of  London  was,  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  recommended  to  the  senate  by 
convocation,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  adopted  the  report  of  a 
committee  upon  the  subject.  Hitherto  three  sci- 
entific subjects  have  been  compulsory,  —  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  (so  called),  and  chem- 
istry, and  no  alternatives  were  allowed.  Under 
the  proposed  scheme,  the  *  natural  philosophy '  is 
subdivided,  and  a  portion  only  is  made  compul- 
sory. It  is  headed  '  mechanics,'  and  the  syllabus 
comprises  those  elementary  but  fundamental  no- 
tions of  statics,  dynamics,  etc.,  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  all  science.  A  candidate  is  then  allowed 
an  option  between  three  branches  of  experimental 
science;  viz.,  chemistry,  heat  and  light,  magne- 
tism and  electricity.  Chemistry,  therefore,  ceases 
to  be  a  compulsory  subject  (a  change  which  may 
meet  with  the  outcry  directed  some  years  ago 
against  the  abolition  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory 
subject),  while  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
study  of  other  branches  of  physics. 
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Two  very  wonderful  engiDeering  works  have 
ju9t  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  both  of  the 
same  character,  —  tunnels  under  rivers.  The 
smaller,  but  the  one  of  more  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans probably,  is  that  under  the  Mersey,  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  which  was  opened  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the 
morning  preceding  the  opening,  trains  passed 
from  James  Street  station  on  tbe  Liverpool  side, 
to  Hamilton  Square  station  on  the  Birkenhead 
side,  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  From  the  spot 
in  the  centre,  where  the  mayors  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  many  months  ago  shook  bands  over  a 
piece  of  red  tapiie,  the  tunnel  extends  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  each  direction  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line.  The  Severn  tunnel  is  a  much  more 
gigantic  work.  As  the  river  estuary  is  more  than  two 
miles  wide,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  deep, 
the  subaqueous  tunnel  itself,  and  its  approaches, 
extend  to  four  miles  in  length.  It  has  been  con- 
structed solely  by  the  Great  western  railway  com- 
pany, at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  nine  million  dollars 
(£1,750,000),  and  its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  coal  from  the  South  Wales  coal-field  to 
Southampton,  and  other  places  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England.  Recently  coal  raised  at  Aber- 
dare  in  the  morning,  was  shipped  at  Southampton 
{on  mail  steamers,  etc.)  in  the  evening.  The  tun- 
nel is  not  yet  opened  for  passenger  trafi&c.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  its  construction  ;  arose  from 
the  intrusion  of  water,  not  from  the  Severn  alone, 
but  from  springs  in  the  Pennant  grit  and  other 
geological  strata,  two  or  three  miles  away.  The 
source  of  this  water,  in  the  early  days  of  the  tun- 
nel construction  (1877-78)  was  first  shown  by  the 
present  writer. 

The  scientific  relief  fund,  which  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  society, 
is  likely  to  receive  a  very  welcome  addition  to  its 
resources  from  Sir  William  Armstrong.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  fund  dates  from  1859,  and  is  in  great 
tneasure  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Gas- 
siot.  The  interest  is  applied  to  the  relief,  under 
certam  conditions,  of  such  scientific  men  or  their 
families  as  may  from  time  to  time  require  assist- 
ance. Since  January,  1861,  when  the  first  grant 
was  made,  about  £4,600  have  been  distributed  in 
nearly  one  hundred  fi^^nts.  Tbe  present  amount 
of  the  trust  is  £7,000,  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
is  very  anxious  to  see  it  raised  to  £20,000.  He 
therefore  proposes  himself  to  give  half  the  sum 
required,  provided  that  the  fellows,  with  the 
assistants,  if  necessary,  of  other  friends  of  science 
outside  of  the  society,  will  raise  the  remaining 
£6,500.  Several  contributions  towards  this  end 
have  already  been  promised,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  up  the  sum 


required,  as  the  present  income  of  the  fund  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it.        W. 

LoDdoo,  Jan.  34.  • 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  recent  unusual  cold  weather  in  Florida, 
which  caused  so  much  injury  to  fruit-trees,  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  in  some  places  large  num- 
bers of  fish  in  the  shallow  waters,  benumbing 
them,  and  permitting  them  to  be  cast  on  the 
beaches  in  windrows. 

—  Dr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  Texas 
state  microscopical  society,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered sphero-bacteria  in  that  peculiar  southern 
disease  known  as  dengue,  or  *  break-bone'  fever, 
and  further  to  have  isolated  and  cultivated  them. 

—  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  geographical  society.  Ad- 
miral Sir  Leopold  McClintock  said  that  *'  it  was  a 
companion  of  Major  Greely.  the  late  lamented 
Lieut.  Lockwood,  who  had  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  north  pole  yet  accomplished." 

—  We  call  attention  to  a  new  map  of  the  Kon- 
go, corrected  up  to  October,  1885,  that  has  just 
been  issued  by  Letts,  Son,  &  Co.,  of  London.  The 
topography  is  laid  down  in  great  detail,  the  scale 
being  45  miles  to  the  inch. 

—  The  German  parliament  has  again  appropri- 
ated 80,000  marks,  or  about  $7,500,  to  assist  Dr. 
Dohm's  zodlogical  institution  at  Naples. 

—  The  New  York  Herald  of  Feb.  5  states  that 
M.  de  Jousselin,  commander  of  the  steamship  St. 
Laurent,  reports  observing  on  his  last  easterly 
voyage  a  magnificent  aurora  borealis  far  out  on 
the  ocean.  The  St.  Laurent  was  at  the  time  in 
latitude  44°  20'  north,  longitude  57**  3'  west.  The 
brilliant  phenomenon  extended  from  west-north- 
west almost  to  north-east,  the  luminous  rays, 
white  and  red,  moimting  up  to  about  seventy 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  were  visible  through  the  blue  rays. 
The  observations  show  that  the  aurora  occurred 
in  connection  with  a  cloud-covered  sky  and  in  the 
rear  of  a  storm  which  had  a  short  time  previously 
passed  the  steamer. 

— The  progress  of  psychical  research  has  been 
most  marked  in  England,  but  has  not  failed  to 
attract  attention  in  Grermany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  A  journal  especially  devoted  to  the 
historical  and  experimental  **  begrdndung  der 
Ubersinnlichen  Weltanschauung  auf  monistischer 
grundlage,"  has  been  established  in  Germany. 
Tlie  journal  is  called  Sphinx,  and  will  be  issued 
monthly  by   L.   Femau  of  Leipzig.     Dr.  T.   U. 
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Htlbbe-Schleiden  is  the  editor,  and  associated  with . 
him  are  Alfred   Russel  Wallace,  F.R.G.S.,  Prof. 
W.   F.  Barrett  of  Trinity  •  college,   Dublin,  and 
Prof.  Elliott  Cones  of  Washington. 

—  Tliose  interested  in  psychical  research  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  society  are  on  sale  with  Cupples,  Up- 
ham  &  Co.,  at  thirty-five  cents  each. 

—  An  international  copyright  law  has  never  been 
defeated  in  either  house  of  congress,  nor  has  one 
been  discussed  in  either  since  Henry  Clay,  in  1887, 
brought  in  the  first  bill  of  the  kind.  Now  and 
then  there  have  been  hearings  before  congressional 
committees ;  and  a  favorable  report  was  made  in 
1868,  which  was  never  acted  on,  however ;  and  an 
unfavorable  report,  based  on  the  narrow  view  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  congress,  was  later 
made  by  Senator  Morrill  of  Maine.  In  the  last 
congress  the  Dorsheimer  bill  for  international 
copyright,  pure  and  simple,  without  any  condi- 
tions requiring  the  printing  in  this  country  of 
copyrighted  books*  was  favorably  reported,  but 
congress  adjourned  without  action.  Before  the 
present  congress,  there  are  now  two  bills,  —  one 
offered  by  Senator  Hawley,  similar  to  the  Dors- 
heimer bill ;  and  the  other  by  Senator  Chace, 
which  is  intended  to  favor  the  manufacturing 
interests. 

—  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
*  Catalogue  of  the  amphibians  and  reptiles  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,'  which  is  shortly  to  be 
issued.  It  will  be  the  most  important  and  com- 
plete contribution  ever  published  on  the  amphib- 
ians of  these  two  countries. 

— The  commerce  committees  of  both  houses  of 
congress  have  decided  to  report  favorably  the  bill 
proposing  to  send  a  commission  to  Mexico  and 
South  America  to  investigate  the  question  of  yel- 
low-fever inoculation.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  will  be  selected  from  the  government 
service,  and  a  third  will  be  chosen  from  civil  life. 

—  The  annual  report  of  the  National  academy 
of  sciences  for  the  past  year  was  submitted  to  the 
senate  on  Monday,  Feb.  8. 

—  The  U.  S.  geological  survey  has  at  present 
but  two  exploring  parties  in  the  field,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  One  of  these  is  in 
western  Ceorgia,  engaged  in  studying  the  south- 
em  extension  of  the  archean  formations,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Pumpelly  ;  the  other,  imder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Garlick,  is  making  a  topograph- 
ical survey  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  California. 
Experience  has  shown  that  winter  is  the  best  time 
to  work  in  this  field. 

—  Readers  of  Science^  old  and  new,  may  be  in- 


terested in  some  brief  statistics  coDceraing  the  pa- 
per, drawn  from  the  editor's  books.  Daring  the 
nearly  three  years  since  its  establishment,  up  to 
January,  1886,  payments  of  gi:eater  or  less  amounts 
have  been  made  for  contributions  to  the  columns  of 
the  paper  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  different 
persons  outside  the  editorial  office.  Of  course,  this 
number  would  be  materially  increased  if  contribu- 
tors who  have  not  been  paid  were  to  be  included  in 
the  1  ist.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  repeated- 
ly furnished  contributions  on  direct  request  of  the 
editors  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  These 
facts  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  the  place  that 
Science  is  taking  in  American  literature,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  the  field  it  cultivates. 

—  The  twenty-third  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical smrvey,  by  Messrs.  R.  D.  Irving  and  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  Kewee- 
naw series  and  the  Potsdam  sandstones.  Geolo- 
gists have  held  very  different  views  concerning 
the  relation  of  these  beds,  as  the  readers  of  Science 
will  remember,  from  the  discussion  in  vol.  i.  .The 
writers  give  a  clear  exposition  of  their  views,  with 
full  descriptions  and  history  of  the  subject,  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  excellent  engravings.  Their 
conclusions,  briefiy,  are  as  follows.  The  Kewee- 
naw series  very  greatly  antedated,  in  its  formation,, 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  occupied  a  lapse  cf 
time  immensely  vaster,  and  was  a  period  charac- 
terized by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  displays 
of  igneous  activity  of  which  the  world  has  been  a 
witness.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  long  interval 
of  erosion,  before  the  close  of  which  a  longitudinal 
fault  was  developed  along  the  face  of  the  present 
trappean  terrane.  Subsequently  they  were  sub- 
merged beneath  the  Potsdam  seas,  and  the  eaafcem 
sandstone  was  laid  down  unconformably  against 
and  upon  the  Keweenaw  series.  Later,  after  the 
deposition  and  erosion  of  the  Trenton,  and  possibly 
other  members  of  the  Silurian,  minor  faulting 
took  place  along  the  old  break.  Should  these  in- 
genious conclusions  be  sustained,  an  important 
change  must  be  made  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
lower  Silurian.  In  any  event,  the  work  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  clearness  with  which  the  facts 
are  presented  and  the  conclusions  drawn. 

—  The  last  annual  report  on  the  vital  statistics 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  gives  some  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  death-rate  and  disease  among  the 
whites  and  blacks.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
a  little  less  than  ten  thousand,  more  than  one-half 
of  which  are  negroes.  The  death-rate  from  all 
causes  for  1885  among  the  whites  was  15.1  x>^r 
thousand,  while  among  the  blacks  it  was  28.65. 
Malarial  fever  was  three  times,  consumption  four 
times,  meningitis  and  Bright's  disease,  twice,  as 
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fatal  amoDK  the  binrks  as  anions;  tlie  wbit^B : 
wbtip  r)iphth«ria,  singularlj,  was  three  tinip*  as 
fatal  In  the  whites  bb  to  the  blacks. 

— -  The  Xew  York  academy  of  sciences  an- 
notincea  a  lecture,  fre*  to  the  public,  at  the 
litirary  building  of  Columbia  college,  on  March  8, 
by  Piof.  George  F.  Barker,  on  •  Radiant  matter.' 

LKTTEf/S  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

International  geological  conitTess  at  Berlin. 

Iderld  yoa  the  followjnif  from  a  paperonthe  'Third 
•e*sion  of  Ihr  IntcrnBtiiiDkl  (ctoloKicaJ  cnnereas ' 
(./'itim.  math,  phji>.  not.  sc.,  Li?brin|.  ient  me  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Paul  Chcffst,  one  of  the  most  important 
aud  ititiep«n<)eQt  ujembers  ol  tbf  late  coner^sa.  Hin 
rtripf.urea  are  only  loo  just,  aod  his  critieisins  are 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

After  briefly  skctehine  the  incidents  oonuFctri]  with 
the  origin  and  the  sBsemblinit  of  this  conereBS, 
already  familisr.  M.  Choffat  remarks,  ''A  Koodly 
liilniber  of  the  335  persona,  reprpienliue  17  countries, 
came  to  mnbe  a  scientiflco- artistic  ligit  to  Berlio,  or 
to  make  numerous  aequaintaoceB  BDinntr  their  con- 
frrrtt.  These  must  have  been  cnropletclv  patisAed  ; 
■>at  it  if  DtberwJGe  with  those  nho  came  to  bear 
treated  the  tubjocta  which  fomieii  the  end  of  the 
cooBrpts.  These,  I  fancy,  will  unanimoufly  aeree 
that  tbi»  end  was  a  little  nealected."  Ho  reminds 
bia  readers  hov  important  it  is,  and  how  much  time 
it  lavea.  to  discuts  questiona  amoDK  repreHentatives 
I  of  different  countries  nfaere  the  anawfr  comes  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  for  months,  or  even  years ; 
■ad  be  cnrnptains  that  half  of  the  aftemrnn  sessions 
ware  devoted  to  gcientiflc  communications  on  subjects 
not  particularly  inttrpsling  to  the  congress,  and 
which  will  be  more  profitable  to  those  who  i*ad  than 
to  tbo«e  who  heard  them.  "Grantrne  ttat  there 
was  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  earh  aranfr. 
in  the  faur  consrcrated  lo  delnte  there  was  a  totsl 
of  »ii  hours  "  He  complains  that  the  icport  of  the 
■esaions  at  Zurich  and  Foix  simply  ttaled  that  a  num- 
ber of  answers  had  been  received,  both  from  the 
national  eommitteea  and  from  men  of  science  actinf; 
•pontaneoualy,  but  that  the  nature  of  these  answers 
«nd  the  names  of  the  savanla  were  not  given.  In 
I  nnawer  to  the  reproach  of  the  intemHtiooal  commit- 
te«a'  report,  that  many  national  committees  bad  not 
fnmiahed  the  material  that  was  expected  of  them, 
be  says  that  the  reason  of  this  is  plain,  and  unfortu- 
nately  exists  yet :  it  is.  that  the  limits  of  the  divisions 
bars  not  been  fixed  :  and.  after  taking  the  trouble  to 
•end  a  map  niade  on  this  or  that  division,  one  is  in 
iMK^r  at  ntceiving  it  back  atraiu  with  Uie  recjuesl  to 
make  another  copy.  In  the  last  four  tranert.  wliicb 
«n|[bt  to  hare  been  devoted  to  the  dincufsion  ot  quei- 
tioaa  of  aomenrlature,  only  the  point  of  view  of  the 
I  map  wai  caniiidered.  This  onitht  to  furnish  those 
who  look  upon  the  map  as  simply  a  first  edition,  to 
•erve  aa  a  basis  for  tbe  discussions  of  future  con > 
growea,  food  lor  rrfieclion.  He  thinks  that  the  first 
niitake  was  to  commence  the  publication  of  a  map 
-wUluHit  settling  the  principles  on  which  it  thmild  be 
based.  He  K'ves  the  foUnwine  summary  of  the  con- 
■titution  of  the  three  cont^sses  thus  far  held  :  Paris, 
IM  Frenchmen  and  110  foreigners,  representini;  20 
countries;  Bologna,   149  Italians  and  T5  foreigners. 


from  10  countnce;  Berlin.  IdS  Germans  and  Wi 
foreitnters,  representing  17  countries.  "WhalBS'>- 
logiat  would  sacrifice  his  convictions  to  such  a 
heterogeneon^  assemblage'"  Be  thinks  that  not 
only  ought  tbe  number  of  those  voting  t^  he  much 
reduced,  but  they  thould  not  vote  by  countries.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  proposes  that  they  should  vote  by 
geological  basins,  and  that  the  voters  should  there' 
fore  be  different  for  every  geological  question  I'aiaed. 
He  concedee  that  it  would  be  very  difScuIt,  if  not  im- 
possihte,  to  create  such  a  bureau  or  bureaus  ;  but  be 
thinks  that  some  approarh  to  it  might  be  made,  even 
if  voting  was  not  permitted,  but  tbe  subject  was 
elucidated  by  the  longest  Bod  freest  discunsion  of 
each  subject  possible.  Finally,  be  thinks  that  a  great 
centr«  ought  not  to  be  chosen  for  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  tbe  congress,  as  the  diatractjons  are  too  great, 
and  therefore  he  is  in  favor  of  Professor  Hughes's 
proposition  (which,  however,  was  voted  down)  to 
hold  the  next  aession  in  Cambridge  instead  of  Lon- 
don. M.  Choffat  concludes  this  Eomewhat  dissatis- 
fied commentary  on  the  congress  by  acknowledging, 
that.  "  in  spite  of  all  the  weak  points  of  the  three 
sessions  of  tJie  congress,  tbey  have  done  much  for  the 
science  of  geology  directly  and  indirectly  :"  and  m 
an  example  of  the  latter  influence  he  pnints  to  the 
splendid  map  of  France,  on  a  scale  of  1:000.000. 
uudertaken  by  geologists  who  have  not  any  official 
mandate,  and  yet  have  not  sbmnk  from  the  task  of 
its  publication. 

Permit  roe  to  replace  by  my  full  name  the  first  two 
letters  of  it,  sigried  to  the  translstiou  of  Stelnner's 
letter  in  your  inne  of  Jan.  ^2. 

PERStFOR  Fbaxeb. 
PtUladelpbl*,  Fsb.a. 

ClifT-pictnre  in  Colorado. 

Professor  Tillman's  note  on  a  eliff-picture  in  Colo- 
rado {Seirncr,  vii.  p.  80)  leads  me  to  send  thia 
account  of  the  same  object  from  notes  made  on  the 
spot  in  .\usast.  1871 ,  and  published  in  Old  and  nrw, 
a  Boston  magaiine,  since  discontinued,  in  December 
of  that  year  :  — 

The  Bear  Bock  is  a  comparatively  smooth  face  of 
a  sandstone  bluff  that  extends  atxmt  sixty  feet  ahovs 
the  water,  from  which  it  is  distant  a  hundred  or  more 
yards.  Upon  the  exposed  surface  of  t^e  rock,  about 
ten  feet  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  an  excellent 
life-size  representation,  in  profile,  of  a  three-yearold 
cinnamon  bear.  Tbe  fi^^re  is  dark  brown,  approach- 
ing black,  being  darker  on  the  anterior  half.  The 
outline  is  distinct  and  perfect,  uuless  exception  may 
be  taken  to  a  slight  blurring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hind  feet  and  a  somewhat  pronounced  excess  of  the 
claws  of  the  fore-feet.  From  tbe  tail  to  the  nose  the 
length  is  aboot  six  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  shoul- 
ders is  about  tbree  and  a  half  feel.  These  are  merely 
approximate  dimensions ;  the  writer  having  no  facili- 
ties for  exact  measurement  at  tbe  time  of  his  inspec- 
tion, Aug,  8,  18T1.  The  legs  are  all  visible,  and  the 
head  points  straight  to  the  front,  as  if  just  about  to 
take,  or  just  having  taken,  a  step.  Tbe  fore  feet  are 
on  a  slightly  higher  plane  than  the  hind  ones,  as  if  on 
rising  ground.  The  expression  is  one  of  surprise 
and  alarm  :  the  bead  is  thrust  forward  and  ehghtly 
upward,  tbe  ears  are  sharply  cocked  forward  as  U 
on  the  alert,  and  the  whole  attitude  displays  the 
utmost  fidelity  to  that  of  a  bear  in  some  excitement 
and  apprehension.  There  is  no  room  for  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  animal,  or  tbe  slate  of  mind  jn  which 
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it  is.  The  figure  in  of  full  size,  but.  until  scrutinized, 
appears  smaller,  beinfr  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  depicted.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  look  upon  it  as  great  or  strong  'medicine.' 
Beads  and  broken  arrows  are  still  to  be  found  below 
it  and  in  the  croTioes  near  by,  iq>parently  placed 
there  as  propitiatory  ofifering^.  Deep  gashes  in  the 
subjacent  sandstone  show  where  the  savages  have 
for  a  long  period  sharpened  their  knives  in  its 
presence,  while  rudely  carved,  not  painted,  fisrures 
on  the  rooks  are  apparently  the  autographs  or 
totems  of  individuals  or  bands.  The  popular  ex- 
planation among  the  white  settlers  is,  that  it  has  been 
painted  by  the  Indians.  This  is  inconceivable  by  tboee 
having  any  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  from  the 
utter  absence  of  artistic  skill  among  the  savages,  as 
shown  by  the  almost  unintelligible  hieroglyphics 
near  at  hand,  and  from  their  want  of  familiarity 
with  paint  as  durable  as  this  pigment.  The  fidelity 
to  nature  of  this  figure  is  utterly  beyond  any  ability 
ever  known  to  be  exhibited  by  them.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  painted  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
explored  this  region,  and  described  this  river  as 
Rio  del  Animas  in  what  is  now  nearly  a  traditionary 
period.  But.  if  a  conceivable  motive  could  be  sup- 
plied, there  are  local  reasons  why  no  artist  would 
place  a  picture  just  where  this  is  found. 

The  surface  on  which  it  is  depicted  is  slightly 
irregular  and  roufrhened,  while  an  absolutely  smooth 
one  can  be  found  a  few  feet  above  ;  and,  as  the  exist- 
ing figure  is  so  far  from  the  ground  as  to  require  a 
staging  from  which  to  be  painted,  the  same  staging 
could  easily  have  been  carried  up  the  small  addi- 
tional height  required.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
figure  should  be  slanting,  in  the  absence  of  the  acces- 
sory of  sloping  ground.  An  artist  who  had  the  skill 
to  create  this  could  have  made  a  much  more  effective 
picture  by  giving  it  a  somewhat  different  posture,  or 
by  adding  a  fiifure  or  two.  A  deep  yellow  stain  or 
vein  in  the  stone  runs  longitudinally  through  the 
figure,  marring  it  as  a  work  of  art.  This  would  have 
been  avoided  by  placing  it  a  little  higher  up,  or  it 
might  have  been  obscured  by  the  use  of  more  color 
directlv  upon  it.  A  small  portion  of  the  rock,  where 
the  color  is  deepest,  was  removed  some  time  ago; 
and,  having  been  carefully  ground  to  powder,  it  was 
burned  without  the  smell  or  any  sensible  sign  of  paint 
being  elicited. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  it  is  clear  that  the  object 
is  not  artificial ;  but  these  details  are  mentioned  that 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  for  personal  inspec- 
tion may  have  some  basis  of  judgment.  If  this 
reasoning  is  correct,  of  course  the  figure  has  been 
placed  there  by  some  natural  cause,  and  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  lightning.  ...  It  would 
appear  that  a  bear  had  taken  shelter  under  the  some- 
what overhanging  ledge,  or  had  simply  stopped  near 
by  at  the  time,  and,  while  startled  at  the  close  display 
of  lightning,  was  by  that  agency  depicted  upon  the 
solid  wall.  If  not,  what  is  the  explanation?  At 
places  where  the  rock  has  scaled,  the  color  shows  to 
the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  closeness  of  its  texture.  White 
barbarians  are  already  destroying  this  natural  curi- 
osity. It  affords  a  tempting  mark  to  passing  ranch- 
men, and  it  is  fast  being  destroyed  by  their  well- 
aimed  shots.  Others,  in  sympathy  with  that  vandal- 
ism that  befouls  the  fairest  monuments  of  civilization, 
chip  off  convenient  projections,  and  pencil  their  little 
names  on  the  fresher  rock  beneath.       What  the 


superstition  of  the  red  savagre  has  pnaarred,  the 
irrational  ioonoclasm  of  his  white  brother  destroys. 
The  writer,  since  preparing  this  paper,  has  been  told 
that  a  scientific  party  visited  the  Bear  Rock  in  1867, 
and  attributed  tne  picture  to  electricity. 

The  light  spots  in  the  reduced  print  from  Captain 
Anderson's  photograph  show  the  scaling  due  to 
violence.  The  original  picture,  of  which  I  have  a 
copy,  shows  many  bullet-marks  not  reproduced  in  the 
reduction.  The  outline  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
in  the  reduction  does  not  closely  follow  the  curve  of 
the  original,  and  the  comparative  eoloring  of  the 
fore  quarters  is  too  intense.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  of  another  animal  about 
fifty  miles  farther  up  the  Purgatoire  ;  but  this  I  have 
not  seen,  nor  have  had  definitely  described. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  suggestion  of 
electrical  agency  made  above,  and  I  believe  scientifie 
opinion  would  not  accept  it.  But  a  careful  study  of 
the  object  in  situ^  on  more  than  one  occasion,  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  human  agency, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  accurate  outline  of  a  bear. 
Daytds'  Island,  N.T.,  Jan.  80. 

Altbed  a.  Woodhuix. 

A  scientific  corps  for  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  army,  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  we  have  sev- 
eral corps  or  departments  which  have  a  g^reater  or 
less  claim  to  being  called  scieutific.  Since  the  earli- 
est days  in  the  history  of  our  army  and  navy,  we 
have  also  had  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attain- 
ments appear  in  the  line  of  these  two  organizations. 
But  the  question  may  be  asked  now,  Is  not  the  time 
approaching  when  we  should  have,  strictly  speaking, 
a  scientific  corps  for  these  two  institutions  of  the 
public  service  ?  Their  past  history  goes  to  show 
that  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  either  one, 
produces  a  limited  number  of  men,  who,  through 
their  writings  and  influence,  compel  us  to  recognize 
them  as  scientific  leaders  in  certain  lines  of  research, 
and  among  the  ablest  of  those  concerned  in  the 
progress  of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  letter,  nor  will  the  space 
admit  of  it.  to  refer,  either  by  name  or  deed,  to  any 
of  these  persons.  A  mementos  refiection  on  the  part 
of  any  scientific  man  will  recall  to  his  mind  whom 
they  are,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  many  of  the 
works  of  either  are  imperishable.  Our  country  does 
not  stand  alone  in  this  matter,  for  we  find  the  same 
applies  to  the  military  organizations  of  other  na- 
tions. With  ourselves,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
without  any  particular  legislative  violence,  much 
might  be  accomplished  whereby  the  country  would 
derive  a  greater  amount  of  benefit  from  such  men, 
and  the  national  credit  for  wise  and  sound  legisla^on 
be  considerably  augmented. 

The  formation  of  a  scientific  corps,  open  to  the 
recognized  scientists  of  either  army  or  navy,  would 
remove  many  of  the  present  existing  disabilities  that 
these  persons  have  now  to  contend  against.  Then 
should  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government  ever 
be  grouped  as  a  department  of  science,  the  way  will 
be  properly  opened  for  the  work  of  these  men,  and 
they  will  naturally  gravitate  to  their  proper  spheres 
of  action,  without  conflicting  with  laws  that  can 
easily  be  construed  to  send  them  elsewhere. 

To  better  show  the  wisdom  of  the  step  proposed, 
and  the  reasons  why  science  should  recommend  it  for 
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tier  own  sake  and  eood  OBine,  \et  me  lay  berore  you 
ana  or  two  pxaiupleB  demoDstratini;  how  the  diiad- 
*wiitwre«  I  refer  to.  arc  due  entirely  to  existing  lame, 
and  what  wo  nonld  saiD  by  tbp  chaiiee  in  them.  A 
r*ry  escltent  proosdure  on  the  part  of  tbe  irnvern- 
ment  is  now  in  force,  which  connigts  in  sendine,  al 
«tated  tiraen.  a  certain  number  of  midsbipmeii  of  the 
DHfy  to  the  SmithaoDian  inetitution.  Here  steps 
are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  marine  zoillog]' or  other 
matters  rrom  which  science  may  be  furthered  some 
-day.  as  the  opporluoitiea  of  these  young  men  may 
afford.  Those  only  are  chosen  irho  appear  to  prom- 
iae  the  moat,  so  far  as  Che  object  in  view  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  lonK-run.  and  after  all  degrees  of 
■Dccaw  of  this  scheme  have  revealed  themselves,  we 
may  obtain,  sooner  or  later,  in  this  way.  a  man  who 
i*  really  a  naturalist  in  every  genRe  of  the  word.  If 
I  am  not  miHtaken  this  has  already  been  done,  tor  I 
have  sufBcient  acquaintance  with  the  young  man  to 
BBj-  "».  He  has  prodnced  eKcellenl  work,  published 
some  creditable  things,  and  described  geveral  new 
•pecies.  Now  no  law  atriclty  dellnee  the  disposition 
that  shall  be  made  of  this  one  snccess,  in  a  hundred 
perhapa,  but  wor<e  than  this,  it  ii  more  than  likely 
tbat  the  oi>eration  of  the  ordinary  military  impedi- 
menta will  defeat,  in  a  very  short  apace  of  time. 
what  is  really  a  splendid  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  If  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  he  placed 
•board  lit  a  man-of-war.  undor  some  one  who  has  no 
a)ipreciation  of  the  importance  of  such  thinifa,  and 
he  makes  the  attempt  to  utilize  his  knowledge,  it  is 
again  more  than  likely  that  he  will  be  told  that  if  he 
withes  to  follow  auch  purtuits  he  had  bettir  resign. 
Thk  proposition  is  discreditable.  I  think,  any  way  we 
look  at  it.  for  surely  the  navy  will  gain  a  greater  de- 
gTt»  ot  respect  for  having  among  tJieir  number  one 
who  shows  ability  in  any  particular  line  of  research, 
and  it  certainly  aeems  that  the  Kovemment  fails  in 
it*  duty  Iq  not  turning*  such  a  person  to  the  best  ac- 
'  nniat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  it  would  pay  her 
«n  the  original  investment. 

Preflsely  the  same  impedimenta  constantly  con- 
front the  snientiGc  investigator  in  the  armv.  and  tny 
ofaaervatJonH  npon  all  that  such  workers  hiive  to  con- 
tend against  in  civil  life,  lead  me  to  believe  upon 
SMnparison,  that  they  can  never  entertain  any  con- 
ceptioa  ot  the  thousand  and  one  contrivances  that 
aurround  him,  to  defeat,  and  in  no  way  further,  hia 
efforts.  Not  that  such  persons  would  objtct  to  any 
thing  that  the  struggle  for  existence  might  impose 
in  tae  natami  order  of  things,  when  one  grows  the 
wisaT  and  the  better  for  the  test,  but  the  distractions 
I  refer  to,  are  exceedingly  pernicious,  and  of  a  far 
more  aerions  character.  Say.  however,  an  ordnance 
officer  win*  bis  reputation  as  a  pathologist,  and  just 
•uch  parallel  cams  have  occurred,  and  always  will 
«iccliT,  what  happens  I '—  why  in  some  roundaiiout 
vay  we  soon  6ud  him  in  the  laboratory,  but  unfortu- 
nately with  an  order  over  his  head  directing  bis  re- 
turn to  the  arsenal.  Now  this  is  bad,  (or  if  he  goea 
back  to  the  arsenal  the  habit  of  his  mind,  in  spite  uf 
toa  peraonal  integrity,  will  prevent  him  from  being 
a  good  ordnance  officer,  while  on  the  "ther  hand,  the 
(oremment  has  abundant  need  of  efficient  pathuto- 
piata,  and  here  is  one  perhaps  whose  fame  is  world- 
wida.  If  he  be  retained  in  the  laboratory  the  pres- 
•Qt  law  demands  that  he  do  good  work  by  ftecillh. 
wtiteli  is  ver^  bad  for  the  investigator,  and  not  a 
le  thing  for  the  country,  for  w;  should  be 
to  do  such  things  entirely  abive  board,  and 


a  them  as  a  people, 


ba  able  to  exprepB  our  pride 
without  apology,  besides. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  attempt  to  point 
out  the  least  part  of  the  incalculable  benent  that  the 
work  of  these  scientists  has  been  to  their  country,  in 
the  vast  majority  ot  inatonees,  nay,  to  the  world  at 
lar^e,  and  I  must  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
the  scientific  corps,  that  I  suggest,  would  be  a  slep 
in  the  tight  direction. 

To  lay  one  of  the  smallest  tbinga  in  its  favor,  it 
would  obviate  the  necelsity  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
ridiculous  farce  we  were,  as  a  nation,  unavoidably 
guilty  of,  in  offering  Lieutenant  Greely  after  his 
arduous  expedition,  a  potitioD  in  the  quartermaster's 
department, —  or  auch  things  happening,  aa  occurred 
only  a  short  time  ago.  an  officer  being  reported  to 
hia  department  commander,  because  he  was  found 
guilty  of  pursuing  lines  of  leeearch  foreign  to  bis 
dutire,  and  publishing  the  results  of  his  invesUgationf, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  proven  that 
said  duties  had  not  been  neglected  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  officers  composing  this  corps  ah'iuld 
l«  limited  to  thirty,  and  tranafera  t»  it  from  other 
departments  or  the  line,  should  be  made  only  upon 
the  consent  of  the  oQlcer.  Officers  should  bo  allowed, 
however,  to  apply  for  such  a  transfer,  and  such  ap- 
plication should  be  given  due  consideratiou  by  the 
National  academy  of  sciences,  which  constitutes  the 
highest  advisory  body  to  the  government  we  have  to 
decide  such  matters. 

If  the  individual  is  found  worthy  of  such  distinc- 
tion, and  bis  work  paasee  the  required  teet  a>  now 
applied  by  the  academy,  and  be  be  willing,  then  the 
transfer  should  be  effected  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  B.  W.  3H['l>ll.Dt. 

yori  Wlogatc,  S.  Mai.,  Jon.  ». 

Science  and  Lord  Bacon. 

A  year  ago  the  honorable  Ignatius  Donelly  appeared 
in  Washington  with  a.  documentary  proof  that  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon,  1 
dill  not  bear  Ur.  Donelly's  lectnre.  but  several  ladies 
informed  me  that  they  believed  there  was  '  something 
in  it.'  As  '  Bacon's  essays  '  was  oneof  the  first  book* 
I  bought  and  read,  it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  his 
scientific  work  ;  hut  there  is  very  little,  and  his  sin- 
gle experiment  appears  to  have  been  the  stuffing  a 
fowl  with  snow,  which  brought  on  the  chill  tnat 
caused  his  death.  It  seems  to  me  that  Bacon's  ser- 
vices to  science  have  been  greatly  overestimated,  and 
that  HacBulay's  declamation  on  this  point  is  as  absurd 
OS  Mr.  Basil  Uontaguo'a  arguments  to  prove  that  his 
bero  never  took  bribes.  A  writer  of  so  much  intelli- 
gence as  Bacon,  and  yet  one  who  ridiculed  the  Copemi- 
can  theory  after  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  coald  have 
had  but  little  scientific  spirit ;  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  England  of  his  day  was  far  behind 
Italy  and  France  in  scientific  knowledge.  Can  it  be 
that  in  this  matter  we  have  been  imposed  on  by  the 
fustian  of  English  writers,  of  cyclopedias  and  school- 
books  1  Asaph  Baij:.. 


The  competition  of  connct  labor. 
In  his  reply  to  my  criticism  of  his  views  on  the 
convict-labor  problem.  Ur.  fiutler  denies  that  he 
consciously  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the  ruling  order 
of  political  economy.  He  holds  that  his  stand-point  is 
that  of    'practical  ethics'    (Soirnci',  vii.   Nu.   IS*). 
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What  is  tbat  ?  There  are  differing  schools  or  codes  of 
ethics  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  the  only 
sense  that  the  term  *  practical '  can  be  used  in  rela- 
tion to  ethics  is  that  it  may  designate  the  kind  of 
ethics  in  practice  in  the  time  and  place  in  question. 
This  in  our  country  and  time,  and  special  field 
involved,  is  the  ruling  order  of  political  economy. 
This  is  the  practised  one  as  opposed  to  the  professed 
one,  which  is  Christian,  and  most  decidedly  different 
from  the  former. 

He  defends  this  questionable  position  with  equally 
questionable  figures.  There  are  no  *  oflScial '  figures 
compiled  by  any  such  men  as  our  practical  politicians 
(especially  in  matters  where  they  may  be  assumed  to 
be  interested)  which  any  scientinc  man  would  accept 
as  evidence  to  controvert  the  constancy  of  the  order 
of  nature.  The  assumption  that  contractors  would 
hire  convicts  in  trades  which  are  plentifully  manned 
by  free  laborers,  except  for  the  one  reason,  greater 
cheapness,  involves  just  such  an  infraction  in  the 
order  of  nature  as  is  expressed  in  the  commonplace 
reference  to  wator  running  up  hill. 

But  even  so,  says  Mr.  Butler,  the  total  proportion 
of  convict  labor  t.o  free  is  only  1.1  per  cent.  **  And 
it  is  this  minute  percentage  of  competition  that  has 
caused  all  the  hue  and  cry  again&t  convict  labor.'* 

This  is  a  peculiarly  misleading  way  of  '  treating ' 
the  figures.  The  pressure  of  convict  competition 
has  bf^n  felt  in  certain  trades  of  certain  localities, 
f  uch  as  shoe  and  hat  making  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
There  the  percentage  has  been  large  enough  to 
injure  both  employers  and  employed,  and.  if  Mr. 
Butler  wishes  to  show  the  causelessnese  of  the  *  hue 
and  cry,'  he  ought  to  show  the  percentage  in  special 
trades  and  localities.  A  shoemaker  does  not  compete 
with  a  tinsmith,  nor  does  the  purely  local  trade  of 
one  locality  interfere  with  that  of  another. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  even  the  unaffected  trades 
have  taken  up  the  *  hue  and  cry ; '  and  that  is 
because  their  ethics  differ  from  the  *  ruling  school.' 
where  the  principle,  *  every  one  for  himself,'  is 
held,  and  instead  of  that  their  ethical  doctrine  is, 
*  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all.' 

£.  Lanobrtelo. 

Amongst  a  number  of  inferences,  the  above  com- 
munication contains  one  statement,  and  that  not 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  p^eneral  merits  of  the 
contract  system,  but  on  its  apphcation  to  the  hat  and 
shoe  trades  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Whether  any 
modification  of  the  system  in  this  point  of  its  applica- 
tion is  advisable,  experience  must  determine ;  perhaps 
a  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  one  industry  would  be  desirable. 

The  official  figures  as  far  as  these  two  industries 
are  concerned  are  as  follows.  In  1879,  320  convicts 
were  employed  in  making  hats  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  while  5,267  free  workmen  were  engaged  in 
the  same  mdustry  ;  thus  the  competitive  force  of 
the  convict  labor  was  about  4  per  cent.  In  1879, 
1,927  convicts  —  1,885  males  and  42  females  —  were 
employed  in  New  York  prisons  (at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn, 
and  Clinton  prisons,  at  the  penitentiaries  at  Albany, 
Brooklyn,  Rochester,  and  Blackwell's  Island,  and  at 
the  western  house  of  refuge  at  Rochester)  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880,  26,261  is  the  number  of  free  laborers 
at  boot  and  shoe  making  in  Now  York  state.  This 
shows  the  competitive  force  of  the  convicts'  labor  in 
this  instance  to  be  something  over  4  per  cent.  This 
amount  is  stUl  small,  though  considerably  greater 


than  the  figure  (1.1)  which  we  found  to  represent 
the  competitive  force  of  all  the  convict  labor  in  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  particular  industries. 
Your  correspondent  hiu  selected  that  example  in 
which  competition  is  greatest,  but  even  then  4  per 
cent  is  the  highest  figure  reached,  and  surely  it  is  not 
so  yerj  formidable.  I  have  had  some  hesitation  in 
adducing  fresh  figures,  for  fear  that  they  may  be 
summarily  rejected  as  useless,  because  they  do  not  fit 
in  with  some  person's  ideas  as  to  how  the  '  course  of 
nature '  ought  to  go. 

Nicholas  Mubrat  Butuer. 


The  festoon  cloud. 

I  have  been  much  interetited  in  the  recent  articles 
in  Science  on  festoon  clouds.  In  August,  1884,  I 
witnessed  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  this  description 
over  Vine>  ard  Sound,  between  the  shoulder  of  Cape 
Ctxl  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  The  sky  was  over- 
cast with  clouds  betokening  a  shower.  A  thunder- 
cloud was  in  the  north-west,  from  which  occasional 
mutterings  were  heard.  High  over  the  water  was  a 
dark  cloud,  from  which  depended  portions  of  the 
cloud  like  great  curtains.  These  depending  portions 
grew  lighter  in  color,  and  thinner  in  texture,  until, 
when  within  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  water, 
they  frayed  out  into  a  fringe-like  appearance. 
Between  these  curtains  the  atmosphere  was  com- 
paratively clear,  up  to  the  dark  cloud  above  ;  but,  as 
the  depending  portions  approached  the  dark  cloud, 
they  grew  in  dimension  and  density,  forming  arches 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  dark  cloud  extended 
south-west  and  northeast  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  Vineyard  Sound,  but  the  depending  clouds 
were  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  I  secured  a 
sailboat,  and  sailed  underneath  these  clouds,  and  the 
display  was  truly  wonderful.  The  fringmg  of.  the 
lower  portion  of  the  depending  clouds  was  very 
beautiful,  and  the  high  arches  between  were  impres- 
sive. This  exhibition  was  followed  by  a  severe  thun- 
der-storm, as  I  remember.  There  seemed  to  be 
currents  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  instruments,  I  was  unable  to  maike  any 
record  of  this.  I  recall  that  the  wind  was  unsteady 
and  shifting  at  the  surface,  which  required  careftU 
management  of  the  boat.  J.  M.  Allen. 

Hartford,  Codo.,  Feb.  6. 


Correction  of  thermometers  for  pressure. 

Imperfect  instruments,  faulty  methods,  and  per- 
sonal errors  have  caused  the  introduction  of  a  great 
many  inaccuracies  in  scientific  literature,  and  entailed 
great  labor  in  their  correction  and  the  repetition  of 
experiments.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
physical  constants.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  work 
of  redetermination  the  most  painstaking  accuracy 
should  be  aimed  at,  and  every  possible  source  of  error 
avoided.  Otherwise  the  work  must  be  repeated  at 
some  future  day,  and  our  theories  based  upon  un. 
certain  constants  will  have  but  little  force. 

It  occurred  to  one  of  us  (Dr.Venable)  that  a  source 
of  error  in  thermometric  readings,  not  generally  cor- 
rected for,  might  lie  in  the  effect  of  pressure  upon 
the  glass  bulb  containing  the  mercury.  No  reference 
to  any  such  corrections  could  be  found  in  the  books 
at  our  command,  and  we  resorted  to  experiment  to 
test  the  amount  of  the  possible  error. 

A  few  experiments,  carried  out  with  some  fine 
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Grinler  tbemcimeters,  showed  (or  a  spherical  bulb 
■D  increaee  of  0.16.  anil  for  a  rjlindrical  bulb  an  in- 
«reMe  or  0.37,  ot  a  degrpe  Fabrenheit,  for  an  ad<li< 
tional  ataiosph«re  of  pressure.  Clearly,  the  amuuDt 
af  iocreaH  will  depend  upon  the  natura  ot  the  ^Uss 
bulb,  its  thickuew,  size,  and  ^hape. 

Uany  ohcerTattona  oa  vapor-preOTUre,  ou  boilJDK- 
potots  under  iDcreaeed  or  dimiaish^  presmire,  me- 
teoroloirical  obwrvatiuiiH  at  unusoally  biRh  stations 
or  in  tninn,  are  subjec^t  to  this  correlation  :  and. 
M  no  general  Forrection  will  be  satisfactory,  each 
thermooieler  will  bave  to  be  separately  tested. 

We  haiB  written  to  the  siftnal-sBrTiee  bureau  for 
iotorinatioti  on  this  subject,  and  find  that  tbey  '  ha<e 
^  maimer  under  consideration,'  and  areniakiug  ex 

Eerinients.  Besides,  we  have  been  referred  to  papers 
y  Lo«wy  in  ProceedinKa  of  the  Royal  society.  \>*e9. 
mad  by  Marck,  International  bureau  of  ueights  and 


We  write  now  tn  point  out  this  source  ot  error  to 
readers  ot  Seirner  who  may  not  liave  noticed  It,  and 
to  ask  if  aoy  run  refer  as  to  further  memoirs  and 
Abterrations  on  the  subject.  F.  P   V'en&bue, 

J.   W.  OORH. 
CnlTenltr  of  Nortli  Carollui,  Jsn.  18. 

Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  an  article  ot  mine  upon  tbe 
origin  o(  birds,  which  appeared  in  the  Crnhiry  inni/ri- 
«(n«  for  January,  1886,  there  have  come  to  me  a 
number  of  iDterestintt  letters  queBtloning  the  fact 
titat  the  dodo  is  entirely  extinct.  From  among  them 
I  select  one  recently  received  from  Dr.  Wiliiara  Barr 
of  Bovina,  Uiss.  Uy  correspondent  tells  me  that  he 
clipped  not  long  aeo,  from  an  Eneliab  newspaper,  the 
iotlowiDK  item  :  "  Ur.  Manley  Hopkins,  conaul-gen- 
•nil  ol  Hawaii,  writes  to  an  English  journal,  '  By  my 
papcn  rvcrived  from  Hawaii,  1  observe  thai  among 
•ome  birds  brought  by  the  schooner  Fanny  from 
the  Saraoan  group  was  a  single  specimen  of  that  rnra 
oetJ  In  Urra,  the  dodo,  I  am  sure  your  readers  will 
hm  interested  to  hear  thst  this  bird,  supposed  to  have 
leocHDe  extinct  more  than  a  century  ago,  still  lingers 
in  tbe  littJe~explDred  Samoan  Islands  uf  the  South 
T*cHh'" 

A  number  of  continental  naturalista,  who,  no 
doubt,  have  arrived  at  their  opinions  through  the 
rumora  brought  home  by  explorers,  have  predicted 
that  the  dodo  will  some  day  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
form*  of  the  exieting  avifauna  of  tbe  island  of  Mada- 


gascar. 


:.,Jan.  ^ 


R,  W. 


Evidence*    of  glacial  action  on  the  shores  ot 
Lake  Superior. 


""i" 


Tbe  tops  of  the  low  islands,  and  of  the 


Below  the  surface  ot  the  water  welt- 
pretwved  grooves  and  scratches  extend  in  a  general 
noTtfa-eut  and  south-west  direction.  The  crevices 
Id  the  granite  rock  which  extend  acroKS  the  glacial 
markings  have  their  northerly  sides  nearly  intact, 
while  thesides  opposite  are  considerably  worn.  Where 
the  crevice  extendi  in  about  the  same  direction  as 
the  glacial  mark,  both  of  ita  sides  are  gouged  out. 


On  Verte  Island,  Nipigou  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  a 
well-presen'ed  beach  of  water  morn  pebbles  lies,  ai 
near  as  could  be  determined  by  roueh  mBaiiirenient, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  tba  bay.  A.  A.  ChozixB. 

Orsn4  Rapidt,  Ulcb.,  Jsa.  M. 

Professor  Newcomb's  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  psychical  research. 

In  view  of  the  utterances  in  the  last  two  nnmbsri  of 
Sru-nct.  celled  forth  by  my  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  psychical  research,  some  comment  by 
me  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Of  the  two  criticisms  upon  my  address,  which  are 
put  forth  in  tbe  comments  of  Jan.  2S,  one  seems  to 
me  well  founded.  It  is  that  directed  ajrainst  my 
definition  ot  thought- transferrence  as  something 
which  is  luppoeed  to  take  place  without  any  physical 
coaueutioD  between  the  acting  and  the  percipient 
minds.  Seirnce  correctly  poioEs  out  Chat  the  absence 
of  a  physical  medium  ot  transfer  is  not  implied  in 
the  doctrine  of  traniterrence.  But,  while  con- 
ceding this,  I  wish  to  point  oat  that  this  error  no 
more  affects  my  conclusions  than  a  typographical 
error  would.  The  point  to  which  my  whole  discourse 
was  actually  directFd  was  that  of  thouKht-trans- 
ferrence  through  any  hilherto  unrecogniied  channel, 
whether  material  or  not.  In  other  words,  I  inquired 
whether  the  observed  phenomena  required  the  ad- 
mission of  any  new  law  of  nature  in  order  to  explain 
them, 

Yi.ur  other  criticiFm  is  in  these  words :  ''  He  places 
much  emphasis,  for  instance,  on  the  extreme  rarity 
of  thniieht-transferrence  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
lite,  and  implies,  somewhat  sarcastically,  that  it 
ought  to  be  much  more  frequent," 

I  can  find  in  ray  written  paper  no  justiflcation  for 
any  such  remark,  and  cannot  even  truess  what  pas- 
sage it  refers  to.  I  did.  indeed,  point  out  the  well- 
known  and  obvious  fact  that  very  rare  phenomena 
become  frequent  when  we  learn  how  they  are  pro- 
duced, or  bow  they  may  be  observed,  and  remarked. 
that,  were  thoueht-transferrence  real,  we  should 
expect  to  learn  how  to  produce  it  at  pleasure  as  its 
conditions  became  better  known.  The  great  fact 
which  I  pdnted  out  is  this  :  after  three  years  of  pains- 
taking labor  by  tbe  English  society,  and  one  year  ot 
our  own.  no  one  shows  us  bow  to  prodnce  or  observe 
thought- transferrence,  nor  indeed  tells  lu  any  thing 
about  it  that  we  did  not  know  before. 

Professor  James's  remarks  in  Seifntf  ot  Feb,  ■'i, 
ere  directed  mainly  to  certain  reflections  upon  the 
English  society,  for  which  I  am  not  responsible  to 
any  further  extent  than  as  having  made  the  remark 
which  led  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  question 
suems  to  me  not  devoid  of  interest.  Tbe  ground 
which  I  take  is,  that  the  parts  of  the  reproduced 
Bgures  made  by  blindfolded  percipients  St  together 
in  a  way  which  could  scarcely  have  been  possible 
unless  Che  percipient  either  saw  the  drawing  be  was 
making  or  had  a  knowledge  of  his  work  by  tome 
agency  unknown  to  science.  Professor  James  is  not 
ready  to  concede  this,  but  apparently  claims  that  tbe 
muscntar  sense  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  guide, 
and  suggests  that  1  try  the  experiment  myself.  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  did  not  venture  on  my 
conclusions  until  I  had  tried  it,  I  cannot  make  any 
such  drawings  as  those  given  on  pp.  89  and  8,'5  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  English  society  by  the  muscular 
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sense.  I  should  be  interested  to  know  from  Prof eraor 
James,  whose  superior  knowledge  of  this  subject  I  of 
course  recog^nize,  if  others  can  do  better,  and  if  any 
blindfolded  draughtsman  at  his  command  can  make 
consecutively  four  such  pictures  as  those  on  p.  95 
with  entire  success,  or  can  draw  Rye  lines  out  of  six 
through  the  angles  of  an  invisible  hexagon  as  accu- 
rately as  is  done  on  p.  89.  If  so,  my  remark  has  no 
particular  point.  If  not  so,  but  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  draughtsman  must  have  seen  the  picture  as 
he  was  drawing  it,  then  the  fact  will  be  more  valu- 
able for  what  it  sug^ste  than  for  what  it  proves.  It 
will  suggest  the  question  why  the  committee  who 
conducted  the  experiments  laid  such  stress  on  the 
percipient  being  blindfolded  when  he  could  in  fact 
see.  S.  Newcomb. 


Sea-level  and  ocean-currents. 

One  has  so  little  practice  in  differing  from  Profes- 
sor Ferrel  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  begin  ; 
but  there  are  some  points  in  his  recent  letter  on  *  Sea- 
level  and  ocean -currents '  (Science,  Jan.  22)  that  do 
not  carry  conviction.  The  first  is,  that  the  small 
head  of  water  resulting  from  the  superficial  differ- 
ence in  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  high  and  low 
latitudes  should  be  as  effective  as  he  claims  it  to  be 
in  producing  ocean- currents,  and  especially  in  pro- 
ducing the  existing  surface  currents  whose  circuits 
seem  to  be  so  nearly  completed  without  descending 
to  great  depths ;  for  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
gradual  rising-up  of  deep  water  at  the  equator  in 
any  thing  like  sufficient  volume  to  feed  the  currents 
that  fiow  thence  towards  the  poles  is  not  warranted 
by  the  known  distribution  of  surface  or  deep-water 
temperatures.  Professor  Ferrel  ascribes  the  origin 
of  die  southward  return  current  from  France  past 
the  African  islands  to  an  elevation  of  the  sea-level 
on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  where  it  is  heaped 
up  by  the  eastward  pressure  of  the  North  Atlantic 
drift ;  but  the  homologue  of  this  current  in  the  South 
Atlantic  is  a  well-marked  stream  that  turns  towards 
the  equator,  although  it  finds  no  land- barrier  to  its 
eastward  passage  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
According  to  the  convectional  theory,  it  is  not  needed 
at  the  equator,  for  the  water  that  it  supplies  to  the 
Qulf  of  Guinea  ought  to  rise  there  from  the  abysses : 
it  seems  preferable  to  refer  it  to  the  winds,  with 
which  it  accords  very  weU,  provided  there  is  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  winds  could  carry  it. 

The  effect  of  the  winds  seems  to  be  visible  in  chan- 
ging the  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  and  in  altering 
the  area  of  the  counter  current  of  the  equatorial  At- 
lantic as  the  position  of  the  trade- winds  shifts  with 
the  seasons.  A  brief  examination  of  Strachan's 
charts  of  the  '  Currents  and  surface  temperature  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,'  published  by  the  British 
meteorological  committee,  1872,  shows  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  return  current  between  Portugal  and 
the  Azores  (latitude  87°. 5  to  40'')  to  be  seventeen 
miles  a  day  in  the  four  cold  months,  and  only  nine 
miles  for  the  hot  months.  The  winter  average  is 
based  on  forty-one  determinations ;  the  summer 
average,  on  ninety-eight. 

The  sufficiency  of  prevailing  winds  to  establish 
deep  currents  has  been  discussed  by  Zdppritz,  with 
results  that  are  approved  so  far  as  I  have  read.  His 
paper  on  '  Hydrodynamic  problems  in  reference  to 
ocean-currents*  (Wiedemann's  Annalen,   iii.,  1878, 


582)  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  following  statements.  If 
an  ocean  of  great  depth  aocjuire  a  certain  velocity  of 
motion  at  the  surface,  it  will  take  289  years  to  gain 
half  this  velocity  at  a  depth  of  100  metres ;  at  the 
same  depth,  even  a  tenth  of  the  surface  velocity  will 
not  be  reached  for  41  years  ;  at  a  depth  of  ten  metres 
the  times  will  be  2  99  and  0.41  years.  But,  given 
sufficient  time,  the  effect  of  a  continuous  horizontal 
surface  motion  will  be  felt  to  the  bottom,  the  Telocity 
finally  attainable  decreasing  with  the  increase  of 
depth.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  any 
variations  from  the  prevailing  forces  (winds)  applied 
at  the  surface  will  be  propagated  downwu^s  very 
slowly,  and  that  below  a  very  moderate  depth  the 
motion  of  the  greater  mass  of  the  current  will  de- 
pend on  the  mean  direction  and  velocity  of  motion 
in  the  surface  water.  To  establish  the  currents  as 
they  now  exist  would  require  something  like  100,000 
years  (pp.  598,  601,  607).  According  to  Zdppriu, 
therefore,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  significant 
changes  of  level  in  Lake  Ontario  as  a  result  of  our 
frequently  shifting  easterly  and  westerly  winds ;  nor 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  winter  and  summer.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  greater  mass  of  water  must  be  in  both 
cases  adjusted  to  the  action  of  the  mean  annual 
winds.  In  view  of  these  and  other  reasons,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  *  strongest  winds  have  no 
sensible  effect '  on  the  ocean-level  and  the  ocean- 
currents.  Doubtless  both  gravitative  convection  and 
wind  friction  have  a  share  in  causing  the  surface 
currents,  but  the  latter  has  the  larger. 

W.    M.    DAVIGk 
Cambridge,  Jan.  81. 

Association  of  sound  and  color. 

A  friend  who  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  music  tells 
me  that  in  listening  to  an  orchestra  he  invariably  sees 
a  brilliant  yellow  star  when  the  triangle  is  struck, 
and  a  bluish  green  circle  (hollow)  at  the  clash  of  the 
cymbals.  As  I  understand  him,  these  appear  instan- 
taneously, and  then  fade  out  little  by  little.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  the  readers  of  Science 
have  similar  experiences.  Bradford  Torrxy. 

Boston,  Feb.  9. 


Tadpoles  in  winter. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  H.  M.  Hill  in  Science, 
vii.  No.  157,  I  would  say  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  been  able  to  get  tadpoles  in  the  small  streams 
on  the  Ithaca  fiats  just  before  they  were  covered  with 
ice  in  the  autumn,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  had  disap- 
peared in  the  spring.  There  has  been  no  trouble  u 
keeping  them  alive  in  an  aquarium  in  the  laboratory 
through  the  winter.  Those  so  kept  have  trans- 
formed, and  have  proved  to  be  tadpoles  of  Rana 
catesbiana,  the  common  bullfrog.         S.  H.  Gaos. 

Anat.  lab.  Cornell  university,  Feb.  8. 

In  the  frozen  marshes  surrounding  Fresh  Pond, 
Cambridge,  I  saw  a  large  number  of  tadpoles  under 
the  ice,  and  in  the  clear  water  around  the  edgee, 
about  the  last  of  January.  The  weather  for  a  few 
days  previous  had  been  very  warm  for  winter,  bat 
this  had  been  preceded  by  very  cold  weather.  I  had 
always  supposed,  as  your  eorrespondent,  Mr.  HiU, 
does,  that  they  were  only  found  in  warm  weather, 
and  I  was  considerably  puzzled.         Wm.  A.  Ford. 

Boston,  Feb.  9. 
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PRIMITIVE  MARRIAGE. 

Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  in  bis  'Kinship 
and  marriage  in  early  Arabia*  (Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity  press,  1885),  may  be  regarded  as  having 
given  the  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy 
going  on  between  those  who  uphold  the  opinions  of 
the  late  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
human  society  and  the  primitive  form  of  mar- 
riage, and  those  who  support  the  views  of  the  late 
John  F.  McLennan  upon  these  subjects.  To  ex- 
plain fully  in  what  these  differences  consist  would 
require  too  much  space,  so  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating  some  of  the  main  points  of 
disagreement. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  'Ancient  society,'  main- 
tained that  the  primitive  family,  which  succeeded 
to  a  condition  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  was  a 
consanguine  one,  founded  on  the  intermarriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  group.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Punaluan  or  Hawaiian  family,  in  which 
several  sisters  or  brothers  had  groups  of  husbands 
or  wives  in  common,  who  were  not  necessarily  of 
kin.  From  this  sprung  the  Malayan  system  of 
relationship,  in  which  all  blood-relations  fall  under 
the  heads  either  of  parent  and  child,  of  grand- 
parent and  grandchild,  or  of  brother  and  sister. 
Besides  these,  the  relations  by  marriage  were  also 
recognized.  In  course  of  time  a  second  system  of 
relationship  grew  up,  the  Turanian,  and  the  form 
found  on  this  continent,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  the  Oanowanian.  This  second  system 
was  based  upon  Punaluan  marriage,  accompanied 
by  a  division  of  the  tribe  into  gentes.  Tlie  gens 
comprised  all  those  who  have  sprung  from  the 
same  mother,  and  intermarriage  in  it  was  pro- 
hibited. The  Turanian  system  of  relationship  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  terms  used  in  the  Malay- 
an, also  words  for  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece, 
and  cousin ;  and  it  recognized  also  the  connections 
by  marriage.  The  Malayan  and  the  Turanian 
systems  are  called  by  Morgan  classificatory,  as 
distinguished  from  that  in  use  among  ourselves, 
which  he  calls  the  descriptive  system. 

Mr.  McLennan,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  '  Primi- 
tive marriage,'  criticised  this  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  classificatory  systems  very  severely  as  *  utterly 
unscientific,*  and  argued  that  su6h  a  system  can- 
not be  one  of  blood-ties  at  all,  but  that  it  is  merely 


a  mode  of  addressing  persons.  Li  it  the  terms 
*son'  and  'daughter*  do  not  imply  descent  from 
the  same  mother  or  father,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  child  to  its  mother  is  completely  ignored.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  such  a  system  he  under- 
took to  explain  as  having  originated  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  marriage,  that  of 
Nair  polyandry,  by  which  several  unrelated  men 
have  a  wife  in  common.  This  custom  arose  from 
the  practice,  in  the  earliest  times,  of  female  in- 
fanticide on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  subsist- 
ence. Thus  a  scarcity  of  women  was  occasioned, 
from  which  originated  the  general  habit  of  pro- 
curing wives  by  capture  from  neighboring  hostile 
tribes.  From  this  custom  sprung  the  usage  of 
exogamy,  by  which  intermarriage  within  the  tribe 
was  prohibited.  Under  Nair  polyandry  the  only 
idea  of  blood-relationship  conceivable  would  be 
through  females,  as  the  uncertainty  of  fatherhood 
would  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  kinship 
through  males.  Gradually  there  was  developed  a 
higher  form  of  polyandry,  the  Thibetan,  by  which 
several  brothers  have  a  wife  in  common.  The 
recognition  of  kinship  through  males  having  thus 
become  possible,  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  classificatory  system  is  not  far  to  seek. 

To  this  criticism  and  explanation  Mr.  Morgan 
replied  by  denying  the  general  prevalence  of  either 
Nair  or  Thibetan  polygamy,  or  of  exogamy  as  a 
tribal  custom,  which  he  insisted  was  restricted  to 
the  gentes  within  the  tribe.  He  argued,  that,  in 
the  archaic  form  of  the  gens,  descent  was  limited 
to  the  female  line,  and  that  this  is  what  is  really 
meant  by  McLennan*s  '  kinship  through  females 
only ;  *  and  he  insisted  that  McLennan's  hypothesis 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  classificatory  system,  while  ridiculing  the  idea 
that  this  could  be  a  system  of  addresses  instead  of 
a  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 

The  discussion  was  now  taken  up  by  Messrs. 
Fison  and  Howitt  in  *  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,*  a 
work  upon  the  organization  and  primitive  mar- 
riage customs  of  certain  Australian  tribes,  and  in 
a  review  of  *  Primitive  marriage  *  by  Mr.  Fison,  in 
the  Popular  science  monthly  for  June,  1880;  in 
both  of  which  Morgan's  views  were  stoutly  and 
elaborately  maintained. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  John  McLennan  having  died, 
his  brother  Donald  continued  the  discussion,  on  his 
side,  by  a  review  of  'Kamilaroi  and  Kumai'  in 
Nature,  April  21,  1881,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
refute  Mr.  Fison's  objections  to  his  brother's  opin- 
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ions,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  former's 
views  were  based  upon  incorrect  information. 
The  argument  was  continued  by  his  publication 
last  year  of  a  supplementary  volume,  based  upon 
his  late  brother's  papers,  entitled  <  The  patriarchal 
theory,'  written  in  opposition  to  the  views  upon 
this  subject  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  In  the  preface 
he  states  that  his  brother  had  intended  to  present 
in  greater  detail  the  proofs  of  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy.  He  believed  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  system  called  *  totemism,'  which  had  been 
outlined  by  him  in  three  essays  on  *  The  worship 
of  animals  and  plants,'  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  review  in  1869-70.  From  totemism  came 
exogamy,  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  women  ; 
and  this  must  have  originated  in  societies  ac- 
knowledging no  kinship  except  through  women. 
From  this  condition  there  has  been  a  gradual  prog- 
ress by  evolution,  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity 
among  different  people,  but  involving  the  recogni- 
tion of  kinship  through  males.  As  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  scarcity  of  women,  the  late  Mr. 
McLennan  had  already  made  a  large  collection  of 
instances  of  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  and 
kindred  practices. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  the  controversy, 
as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  volume  now  before 
us,  upon  '  Eanship  and  marriage  in  early  Arabia,' 
must  be  regarded  as  tlie  last  contribution  to  it.   It 
upholds  in  the  most  uncompromising  fashion  the 
McLennan  side.  The  learned  au  thor  of  the  celebrated 
lectures  upon  '  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish 
Church '  and  upon  '  The  prophets  of  Israel,'  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  duties  as  lord-almoner's  professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had 
occasion  to  study  thoroughly  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  of  tribal  organization  which    prevailed  in 
Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mohammed.     He  became 
fully  satisfied  that  the  system  of  male  kinship 
there    had    been    preceded    by  one    of   kinship 
through  women  only,    and  that  changes  in  the 
tribal  system  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  change 
in  the  system  of  kinship.     He  is  also  convinced 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  Arabian  facts  with 
this  general  theory  proves  that  the  system  of 
totemism  and  the  law  of  exogamy  once  prevailed 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  hypothesis  laid  down  by  McLennan  in  *  Primi- 
tive marriage'  cannot  be  shaken.     The  results 
thus  derived  he  believes  have  **a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
Arabian  history,  and  on  the  genesis  of  Islam  itself." 
All  who  are    interested  in  the    history  of   the 
early  institutions  of  mankind  must  welcome  such 
a  learned  and  novel  explanation  of  the  primitive 
type  of  Semitic  religion,  and  of  the  consequences 
that  have  flowed  from  it. 


The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  the 
deities  of  the  primitive  tribes  must  be  identified 
with  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  our  author  proves 
that    this  was    not  the    earliest  form  of  tribal 
religion.     The  Arabs  retained  a  tribal  constitution 
longer  than  the  other  Semites,  and  we  know  much 
more  about  it  than  about  that  of  any  other  tribe. 
In  its  primitive  form  it  was  a  totem  tribe ;  that  is, 
one  in  which  the  belief  that  all  its  members  are  of 
one  blood  was  associated  with  the  religious  con- 
viction that  the  life  of  the  tribe  was  in  some 
mysterious  way  derived  from  some   animal  or 
plant.     ''There  is  reason  to  think,"  he  remarks, 
''that  in  early  times  totem  tribesmen  generally 
bore  on  their  bodies  a  mark  of  their  totem,  and 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation  not  only  of  tattoo- 
ing, but  of  the  many  strange  deformations  of  the 
teeth,  skull,  and  the  like,  which  savages  inflict  on 
themselves  and  their  children"  (p.  187).     So  he 
would  explain  the  '  mark '  set  on  Cain  by  Jehovah 
as  "  the  tribal  mark,  which  every  man  bore  on  his 
person,  and  without  which  the  ancient  form  of 
blood-feud,  as  the  affair  of  the  whole  stock,  how- 
ever scattered,   and  not  of  near  relatives  alone, 
could  hardly  have  been  worked  "  (p.  216).  The  most 
important  evidence  of  the  feeling,  involved  in  the 
totem  religion,  that  a  man's  totem  animal  is  of 
one  race  with  himself,  is  derived  from  the  doctrine 
of  forbidden  foods.   "  A  prohibition  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  an  animal  of  a  certain  species,  that  has  its 
ground,  not  in  natural  loathing,  but  in  religious 
horror  and    reverence,    implies    that  something 
divine  is  ascribed  to  every  animal  of  the  species. 
And  what  seems  to  us  to  be  natural  loathing  often 
turns  out,  in  the  case  of  primitive  peoples,  to 
be  based  on  a  religious  taboo,  and  to  have  its 
origin,  not  in  feelings  of  contemptuous  disgust,  but 
of  reverential  dread.  .  .  .  Unclean  animals,  whom 
it  was  pollution  to  eat,  were  simply  holy  animals" 
(p.  307).     Many  of  their  most  ancient  tribal  names 
are  taken  from  animals,  of  which  our  author  gives 
an  explanatory  list  of  more  than  thirty.     Such 
names  the  genealogists  usually  seek  to  explain  as 
derived  from  an  eponymous  ancestor.      But  the 
history  of  paternity  among  the  Arabs  makes  it 
clear    that    ancient    stock-names  were    not    de- 
rived from  fathers ;  for  the  system  of  stocks  was 
in  existence,  and  they  must  have  had  names,  long 
before  the  idea  of  fatherhood  had  been  developed. 
Three  forms  of  marriage  were  known  among 
the  Arabs  in  antiquity :  MoVa  marriage,  which 
was  a  temporary  arrangement  for  a  fixed  time  ; 
Beena  marriage,  a  development  of  the  system  of 
Nair  polyandry,  where  the  husband  settled  among 
the  wife's  kindred ;  and  Baal  marriage,  which  was 
probably  unknown  before  the  Semitic  dispersion,  in 
which  tiie  husband  took  the  wife  to  his  own  home. 
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5  her  'lord  and  master.'  TUe  first  kind 
n  at  the  time  of  Molianinied,  and  was 
with  difficulty,  if  At  all.  abolished  by  him.  Under 
it.  as  well  ae  under  Beena  marriage,  kinship  could 
have  been  reckoac-d  only  through  females.  Before 
Baal  marriage  was  establisboii,  a  kind  of  TUihetan 
polyandry  had  previuled.  which  he  calla  Baal 
polyandry,  in  which  the  hUBbandH  were  all  of  one 
titock.  From  this  arose  the  hahit  of  acknowledgiu;; 
kinabip  through  uialee.  This  Baal  polyandry  had 
grown  cmt  of  the  (iiatoin  of  marriage  by  capture. 
which  was  older  tlian  that  of  marriage  by  pur- 
chase, and  continued  after  the  tatter  custom  had 
sprung  up.  In  Baal  marriage,  of  course,  whether 
constituted  by  capture  or  by  contract,  the  children 
woukl  li«  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  blood  of 
the  father. 

We  regret  that  we  caimut  allude  to  many  otlier 
important  subjects,  especially  that  of  the  pro- 
hibite<l  degrees,  from  which  useful  light  may  be 
derived  upon  the  problems  of  early  kinship,  an 
well  aa  to  numerous  excureuHes  in  the  not^s  upon 
interesting  archeologic-ol  topics.  We  can  only 
refer  general  titudeiita  of  e*rly  society,  as  well  as 
oU  who  are  interests  in  old  Arabia,  to  this 
valuable  work,  which,  having  been  expanded  and 
rewritten  from  a  couree  of  uniTeraity  lectures 
delivered  in  1885,  contains  the  last  word  in  the 
important  controTerey  uf  which  we  have  attempted 
to  sketch  the  outline,  H.  W.  H, 


THE  OII^WELLS  OF  BAKU. 
Baxu  is  a  seaport  t«wn  of  the  Apsheron  penin- 
eula,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  most  suutliem  part 
of  the  Buasian  territory.  The  adjacent  region  has 
long  attmcteil  the  attention  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  on  account  of  the  naphtha  with  which  the 
Hoil  is  impregnated.  The  inflammable  gases  issu- 
ing from  the  ground  rendered  the  locality  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Parsees,  or  lire -worshippers,  who 
have  long  resorted  to  it  from  distant  places.  The 
peninsula  is  an  arid  waet« ;  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  encountered  is  the  scan^ity  of 
water,  both  for  mechanical  and  dietetic  uses.  The 
centre  of  the  oD-industry,  according  to  F.  Vasilietf , 
a  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
civil  engineets.  does  not  exceed  fonr  and  a  half 
square  miles  in  area,  which  forms,  indeed,  the 
I  cmtre  of  the  whole  oil-bearing  region  of  the 
'   Caucasus. 

The  earliest  oil-wells  date  hack  for  centuries.  A 
I  Petsian  inacriptiou  has  been  found  which  fixes  the 
I  date  of  one  of  them  at  15W.  After  the  cession  of 
the  country  to  the  Russimis  in  1613,  the  oil- 
I  industry  was  under  the  control  of  the  govem- 
L  ment,  and  up  to  1873  tlie  entire  revenue  derived 


from  this  source  did  not  eiceed  fifty  thousand 
rloUiirs.  Tlie  manufacture  of  kerosene  commenced 
in  1658.  after  which  the  industry  began  to  develop 
slowly  ;  but  within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  in- 
creased with  greater  activity.  At  that  time  land 
was  Bold  at  auction,  and  brought  as  high  as  five 
thousand  dollars  per  acre.  The  old  crude  methods 
and  shallow  wells  were  abandoned,  and  at  present 
there  are  more  than  five  hundred  borings.  Tlie 
yield  has  now  reached  a  million  tons  per  annum. 

The  naphtha- bearing  strata,  three  of  which  are 
so  far  known,  belong  to  the  lower  miooene  forma- 
tion. They  dip  at  an  angle  of  from  20°  to  40°, 
and  are  composed  of  sand,  calcareous  clays,  marls, 
and  in  places  compact  sandstone,  oft«n  of  great 
thickness.  Organic  remains  are  wholly  absent. 
The  naphtha-bearing  sands  are  in  a  semi-fluid  con- 
dition, and.  when  brought  to  the  surface,  give  o9 
oarburetted-hydrogcn  gas.  Not  only  do  these  sands 
give  much  trouble,  but  tlie  salt  water  associated 
with  them  nuikes  the  driving  of  bore-wells  diffi- 
cult. 

The  plateau  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  Caspian  8ea,  and  the  boree 
reach  as  deep  as  six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  Tlie 
depth,  however,  depends  upon  the  yield  and  the 
quality  of  tlie  oil.  At  Bret  the  oil  does  not  reach 
high  in  the  borings :  but.  as  the  depth  increases,  it 
rises,  and  at  last  is  forced  out  by  the  pent-up 
gases. 

A  naphtha- fountain  differs  very  much  from  one 
of  water.  The  oil.  on  leaving  the  pipe,  is  broken 
up  into  many  jets,  which  scatter  in  all  directions. 
Tlie  larger  part,  on  account  of  the  Uberation  of  the 
occluded  gases,  is  shattered  into  the  finest  spray. 
Together  with  the  oil,  there  is  ejected  an  immense 
qiinntitj'  of  sand,  stones,  lumps  of  clay,  some  of 
the  pieces  being  very  large.  This  condition  of 
things  is  explained  by  the  high  pressure  of  tlie 
gases,  which  has  been  measured  in  closed  bore- 
pijies,  and  found  to  range  between  fifty  and  tliree 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  year 
18H9  two  fountains  played  simultaneously  to  a 
height  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  When  a  fountain 
breaks  out,  the  boarding  of  the  boring-turret  is 
soon  torn  off,  stones  are  thrown  up  to  a  great 
height,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  bore, 
especially  from  the  circumstance  tliat  tlie  naphtha 
spray  has  an  inebriatijig  effect  on  the  n-orkmen. 
A  cloud  of  naphtha  hovers  over  the  fountain,  and 
is  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  winds,  coveting 
every  tiling  it  passes  over  with  a  light  film  of  oil. 
The  sand  tlirown  up  formeahillockrouud  the  well, 
often  rising  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  height.  Tlie 
bursting-fortli  of  a  fountain  is  accompanied  by 
loud  noises  and  a  trembling  of  the  eurtli.    HUlions 
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of  tons  of  oil  have  been  lost  from  an  inability  to 
direct  it  into  reservoirs,  which  are  frequently  not 
even  prepared  before  the  need  of  them  arises. 
Some  fountains  are  intermittent,  and  play  from 
one  to  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  cease 
for  a  day  or  so.  These  are  the  most  convenient, 
as  they  give  plenty  of  time  to  arrange  for  collect- 
ing the  oil.  In  some  cases  the  action  has  to  be 
started  by  withdrawing  a  few  scoops  of  oil  from 
the  bore,  and  thus  disturbing  the  subterranean 
equilibrium. 

Ck)ntinuous  fountains  sooner  or  later  become 
intermittent,  and  then,  like  the  latter,  settle 
down  into  ordinary  weUs,  from  which  the  oil 
must  be  raised  by  the  usual  methods.  The  jet 
sent  out  of  a  bore-pipe  appears  urged  forward  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  pulsations ;  but  periods  of 
quiet  may  be  noted,  during  which  the  fountain 
seems  to  gather  up  its  strength  for  an  extra  ener- 
getic effort.  The  height  of  the  jet  varies  with  the 
intensity  of  the  pulsations.  A  continuous  foimtain 
may  yield  over  thirty-three  hundred  tons  of  oil, 
and  require  the  labor  of  a  hundred  men  to  coUect 
and  store  it  in  reservoirs.  The  daily  yield  would 
be  worth  five  hundred  dollars,  the  cost  of  labor 
being  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  doUars. 

The  condition  of  the  oil  is  such,  that,  when  no 
longer  forced  out  by  internal  agencies,  it  must  be 
removed  from  the  bores  by  means  of  scoops : 
hence  the  bore-holes  have  to  be  large,  usually 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and,  having  to  be 
maintained  at  that  diameter  throughout,  must  be 
lined  with  bore-pipes.  The  cost  of  these  bore- 
pipes  is  a  serious  item,  in  a  well  of  six  hundred 
feet  in  depth  costing  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
while  the  expense  of  sinking  the  bore  amounts  to 
about  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  owners  of  allotments  are  free  to  sink  their 
bore-holes  where  they  like :  hence  they  are  mostly 
sunk  along  the  boundaries  of  the  plots,  and  not  at 
the  points  which  the  lay  of  the  strata  would  indi- 
cate to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  each  proprietor  considers,  that  by 
sinking  a  bore  near  his  neighbor's  plot,  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  get  his  own  oil  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
neighbor's  also.  His  neighbor  is  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  :  hence  the  allotments  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fortified  places,  being  surroimded  by 
works,  and  unoccupied  over  the  greater  portion  of 
their  inner  areas.  Naturally,  if  a  bore  be  excep- 
tionally successful,  a  large  number  of  additional 
ones  are  at  once  driven,  and  the  yield  of  each  is 
in  consequence  reduced. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  one  hundred  weUs  now 
in  action  is  given  at  thirty-two  tons  per  well  per 
day,  from  March  to  November.  The  average  cost  of 
production  is  about  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  nearly 


five  per  cent  of  which  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

A  conunission  appointed  by  the  government 
reports  that  a  pipe-line  from  Baku  to  Batoum  on 
the  Black  Sea  is  indispensable  for  the  higher 
development  of  this  industry,  as  at  present  not 
one-half  of  the  valuable  products  are  obtainable. 
The  commission,  however,  thinks  that  the  under- 
taking should  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The 
Transcaucasian  railway  will  in  a  measure  aid  in 
the  transportation. 


RATIO   OF  INCREASE  OF  HEIGHT  TO  IN- 
CREASE OF  BULK  IN  THE  CHILD. 

Some  remarkable  observations,  we  learn  from 
the  Lancet,  have  been  recently  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mailing  Hansen,  principal  of  the  Danish  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  progressive 
increase  in  height  and  weight  of  children,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  whom  were  under  his 
charge.  Of  these,  seventy-two  were  boys  and 
fifty-eight  girls,  and  they  were  weighed  in  batches 
of  twenty,  four  times  daily,  —  in  the  morning, 
before  dinner,  after  dinner,  and  at  bed -time. 
Each  child  was  measured  once  a  day.  The 
weighings  and  measurements  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  the  results  showed  that 
the  increase  in  the  bulk  and  height  of  the  body 
does  not  proceed  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout 
the  year.  Three  distinct  periods,  with  some 
minor  variations,  were  observed.  In  regard  to 
bulk,  the  maximum  period  extends  from  August 
until  December;  the  period  of  equipoise  lasts  from 
December  until  about  the  middle  of  April ;  and 
then  follows  the  minimum  period  until  August. 
In  regard  to  height,  the  maximum  period  corre- 
sponds to  the  minimum  period  of  increase  in 
bulk.  In  September  and  October  a  child  grows 
only  a  fifth  of  what  it  did  in  June  and  July.  So 
it  appears  that  during  the  autumn  and  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  the  child  accumulates  bulk,  but 
the  height  is  stationary.  In  the  early  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  remains  nearly  un- 
changed, but  the  vital  force  and  nourishment  are 
expended  to  the  benefit  of  height.  When  the 
body  works  for  bulk,  there  is  rest  for  growth,  and 
vice  versa,  Mr.  Hansen  has  observed  a  similar 
ratio  of  increase  of  bulk  to  increase  of  height  in 
trees.  In  regard  to  the  minor  variations  observed, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  dependent,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  external  temperature ;  so  that, 
when  this  runs  up,  there  is  marked  increase  in 
weight,  while  a  diminution  of  weight  occurs  with 
a  fall  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Hansen's  observations  are  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  importance.     Similar  ones  have  been 
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made  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Miller,  surgeon  to  the  West 
Riding  convict  prison.  Dr.  Miller  experimented 
on  about  fom:  thousand  prisoners  for  thirteen 
years,  and  obtained  results  that  differ  sensibly 
from  those  of  Mr.  Hansen  ;  for  he  found  that  the 
season  of  maximum  increase  in  weight  in  adults 
is  from  April  to  August,  and  the  period  of  mini- 
mum increase  in  adults  from  September  to  March. 
Dr.  Ifiller  found  the  body  became  heavier  in 
summer,  and  lighter  in  winter ;  and  he  attributes 
tbe  loss  of  weight  to  the  more  active  excretion  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  colder  months. 


DIFFERENT  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SENSES  FOR 

HEAT  AND  COLD. 

In  connection  with  the  researches  of  Professor 
Hall  and  Dr.  Donaldson  of  Johns  Hopkins  imi- 
versity,  recently  given  in  Mind,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  Mr.  A.  Herzen  has  lately 
published  in  the  Archiv  fUr  physiologies  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  showing  that 
the  physiological  sense  of  cold  is  different  from 
that  of  heat  His  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  by  a  simple  incident,  the  verification, 
of  which  may  be  readily  made  by  any  observer. 
Awakening  one  night,  he  found  one  of  his  arms 
lying  without  the  bed-clothes,  *  alseep ;  *  in  touch- 
ing it  with  the  other  hand,  he  perceived  a  distinct 
sensibility  to  warmth,  while  that  of  touch  was 
gone.  Bringing  his  arm,  however,  in  contact  with 
cold  substances,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  sensa- 
tion. 

Parsuing  the  subject  further,  he  produced  arti- 
ficially this  condition  of  semi-paralysis  by  the  coni- 
piresBlon  of  nerve-trunks,  and  by  experimentation 
discovered  that  the  sensibility  to  cold  remained  a 
short  time  after  tactile  impressions  had  disap- 
peared, and  that  the  sensibility  to  warmth  re- 
mained much  longer,  but  not  quite  as  long  as  the 
power  ai  detecting  pain ;  also  that  the  impressions  of 
warmth  require  more  time  for  transmission  to  the 
brain  than  those  of  cold,  bearing,  in  fact,  the  same 
refaUaons  to  each  other  as  the  sense  of  pain  does  to 
that  of  cold.  These  results  were  further  supple- 
mented by  observations  on  a  person  with  complete 
and  permanent  tactile  anaesthesia  of  the  legs,  but 
In  whom  the  sense  of  pain  remained  normal.  The 
smbject  was  able  to  distinguish  quite  weU  the 
differences  in  temperature  between  150°  F.  and 
81"  F.,  which  was  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
anrfaoe  at  the  leg.  Below  the  latter  temperature, 
however,  no  sensation  was  produced,  not  even  by 
the  contact  <tf  ice  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
Other  cases  showed  the  same  peculiarities,  in  which. 


with  the  dis;ipt)earance  of  tactile  sensibility,  the 
susceptibility  to  cold  was  also  lost,  while  that  to 
warmth  yet  remained. 

Vivisection  experiments  upon  c*ats  and  dogs 
lead  the  author  to  the  following  conclusions:  1. 
The  so-called  sense  of  heat  and  cold  is  composed 
in  reality  of  two  senses  quite  independent  both 
anatomically  and  physiologically  ;  2.  Observations 
on  healthy  and  diseased  subjects  show  that  the 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  transmitted 
through  different  nerves,  by  different  routes,  and 
to  different  brain-centres;  8.  The  gyrus  sig- 
moideus  contains  the  centre  (or  the  centripetal 
branches  leading  thereto)  of  touch  and  cold  percep- 
tions ;  4.  These  sense-perceptions  are  transmitted 
through  the  posterior  colunms  of  the  spinal  cord, 
while  those  of  the  senses  of  pain  and  warmth  are 
conveyed  through  the  gray  substance. 

Although  the  senses  of  cold  and  touch  on  the  one 
hand,  and  heat  and  pain  on  the  other,  seem  to  be 
more  nearly  related,  yet  one  cannot  unite  them, 
or  consider  the  different  perceptibilities  of  heat 
and  cold  mere  modifications  of  those  of  touch 
and  heat.  Tlie  researches  of  Blix  and  others 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  separated, 
isolated,  irregularly  distributed  points  upon  the 
body,  of  which  one  may  be  only  sensible  to  cold, 
another  to  warmth,  and  a  third  to  touch.  Doubt- 
less most  (lersons  have  noticed  the  different  de- 
grees of  susceptibility  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  to  heat  and  cold :  the  author  points  out 
striking  examples  of  such. 


*  Ueber  die  ipaitung  deg  temperatursinneM  in  zwei  ge»on- 
derie  jAufe,  zxzrfil.  p.  98,  December,  188S. 


RAINFALL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.' 

Little  has  been  known  until  recently  on  the 
subject  of  rainfall  in  South  Africa,  taken  broadly 
over  the  whole  country,  although  observers  have 
for  many  years  been  keeping  records  at  isolated 
stations.  There  }ias  been  for  many  years  a  meteor- 
ological commission  in  existence  at  Cape  Town  ; 
and  in  the  report  for  1888  an  interesting  table  was 
published,  giving  the  means,  monthly  and  yearly, 
at  all  stations  where  records  have  been  kept  for  at 
least  five  years,  with  the  altitude  above  sea-level, 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  for  each  station. 

From  these  data  Mr.  Tripp  has  prepared  a  map 
of  South  Africa,  with  the  idea  of  showmg  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  yearly  rainfall.  The  curves 
divide  the  area  into  districts,  where  the  mean 
yearly  rainfall  is — 

(1)  Uoder   5  Inches. 

(2)  From     5      "         to  10  inchei. 
(8)      "       10      "  **  »>      " 

(4)      •*      a)  "  8J     •• 

(ft)  AboTe  ao      " 

There  are  doubtless,  particularly  along  the  moun- 

1  Abetrmct  of  an  article  by  William  B.  Tripp,  in  %moiu*« 
mettcroloffieal  magaxine. 
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tain  ranges,  many  wet  stripe  and  spots  where  no 
deflnite  records  are  kept,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  at  present  bo  shown  on  the  map.  Multipli- 
cation of  records,  as  well  as  general  local  knowl- 
edge, will,  no  doubt,  reveal  mauj'  such  places. 

South  Africa  may  be  deecribed  as  a  central 
tableland,  rising  in  succesGdve  terraces  from  the 
seacoast  The  country  lias  been  subject  to  great 
erosion  from  water ;  and  the  mounlains  with 
which  the  country  is  studded,  and  the  deep  val- 
leys, locally  termed  '  kloofs,'  with  which  it  is  in- 
tersected, are  principally  due  to  this  cause.  In 
some  cases  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  but 
generally  they  are  now  denuded  of  such  covering. 
Where  the  streams  take  their  rise  in  an  area  de- 


winter  half  of  the  year  from  April  to  September, 
than  in  the  summer  half  from  October  to  March  ; 
Hay,  June,  and  July  being  the  wettest  months, 
and  the  north-west  the  general  rain-bearing  wind. 
On  the  eastern  side,  however,  the  fall  is  greater  in 
the  Hummer  half,  March  and  February  being  the 
wettest  months,  and  the  south-east  the  rain-bear- 
ing wind.  On  the  south-east  coast  the  dividing- 
line  between  these  two  different  characteristics 
appears  to  run  out  to  sea  very  nearly  at  Port 
Alfred,  where  the  fall  in  both  halves  of  the  year 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  identical,  that  in  the 
summer  half  being  rather  the  greater  of  tht> 
two. 

Mr.  Tripp  resided  and  kept  records  for  some 


nuded  of  forest,  their  volumes  are  highly  variable, 
their  beds  being  dry  for,  in  some  cases,  three  hun- 
dred days  in  the  year ;  their  only  existence  being, 
in  fact,  as  torrents  after  sudden  thunder-storms. 
When,  liowevcr,  it  fortunately  happens  that  the 
streams  take  their  rise  in  an  area  still  largely 
clothed  with  forests,  they  are  frequently  perennial. 
The  climate  over  such  a  large  tract  of  country 
as  South  Africa  varies,  of  course,  considerably. 
The  rainfall  varies  from  2  inches  to  50  or  60 
inches  doubtless,  and  perhaps  more  in  some  of  the 
mountain  districts :  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
Natal  it  is  considerably  over  30  inches.  Dividing 
the  country  according  to  the  half-yearly  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall,  we  find  that  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides  the  fall  is  generally  greater  in  the 


years  at  King  William's  Town,  in  the  eastern 
province,  where,  on  a  total  of  388  days,  from 
June,  1880,  to  May,  1888,  TO  inches  of  rain  wwe 
registered,  80.2G  inches  of  which  (recorded  on  S42 
days)  were  made  up  of  falls  under  0.50  of  an  inch, 
10.88  inches  (on  38  days)  from  0.50  of  an  inch  t«  1 
inch,  and  IB. 87  inches  (on  18  days)  of  falls  of  fnmt 
1  inch  or  upwards,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
heaviest  fall  on  any  one  day  was  2.04  inches,  and 
the  next  heaviest  fall  was  3.11  inches,  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Although  this  record  proves  that  the  rains  are 
moderate  and  tolerably  distributed,  and  do  not  all 
occur  in  sudden  storms,  yet  the  author  has  heard 
accounts  of  sudden  falls  there  of  a  very  different 
cluiracter,  and  most  disastrous  in  thett  results. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  ANTILEGOMENA. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  publication  agency  an- 
nounces a  reproduction  in  phototype  of  seventeen 
pages  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  containing  the 
epistles  known  as  *  Antilegomena/  These  are  to 
be  published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  with  brief  descriptive 
notes  by  the  editor.  This  manuscript  consists  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles,  and  the  Pauline 
epistles,  followed  by  Hebrews ;  together  with 
tables  to  find  Blaster,  etc.  (arranged  for  the  Seleu- 
cid  era),  tables  of  ecclesiastical  lessons,  and  a 
poem  at  the  end,  giving  a  history  of  the  genesis 
of  the  manuscript.  Its  chief  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  containing  seven  Catholic  epistles,  while 
ordinary  Syriac  manuscripts  have  but  three;  2 
Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and  Jude  being  commonly 
rejected  by  the  Syrians,  and  very  rarely  found 
among  them.  The  version  is  Peshitto,  except  for 
these  commonly  rejected  epistles,  in  which  is 
foUowed  the  version  usually  printed.  Each  book, 
except  the  several  Catholic  epistles  (and  they  as  a 
whole),  has  its  proemium  from  Gregory  Bar  He- 
braeus,  and  its  title  and  subscription.  The  manu- 
script is  provided  throughout  with  the  Syrian 
sections  and  church  lessons,  and  is  dated  at  the 
end.  Grammatical  and  other  annotations  occur 
frequently  in  the  margins.  The  careful  writing 
and  pointing,  as  well  as  the  superior  character  of 
the  text,  with  the  matters  narrated  in  the  poem 
at  the  end,  show  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  critical 
Syrian  scholar,  and  not  of  a  mere  copyist.  Two 
notes  by  the  contemporary  corrector  appear  on 
leaves  toward  the  end.  The  printed  editions  of 
the  rejected  epistles  all  rest  on  one  inferior  Bod- 
leian manuscript,  and  particularly  upon  its  editio 
princeps,  published  by  Edward  Pococke  (Leyden, 
Elzevir)  in  IftSO.  This  has  hitherto  been  varied  in 
later  editions  only  by  editorial  conjecture.  This 
is  the  second  manuscript  of  these  epistles  ever 
given  to  the  public,  and  doubles  the  available 
critical  material,  though  a  few  other  manuscripts 
of  various  ages  are  known  to  exist,  some  copied 
from  the  printed  editions.  The  selected  ^xages 
are  :  1.  A  page  containing  the  end  of  one  of  the 
tables  of  lessons,  with  a  contemporary  Arabic 
note  respecting  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
manuscript ;  2.  The  first  page  of  Acts,  with  title 
and  proemium,  showing  the  general  appearance 
and  external  characteristics  of  the  manuscript :  3. 
The  leaves  which  contain  the  Antilegomena  mat- 
ter,—  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude  (with 
them,  of  course,  the  end  of  1  Peter,  1  John,  and 
the  beginning  of  Romans,  with  general  proemium 
to  the  Pauline  epistles  and  that  to  Romans);  4. 
The  last  page  of  the  manuscript  proper,  end  and 


subscription  to  Hebrews,  and  date  of  manuscript, 
with  note  of  contemporary  corrector ;  5.  Two 
pages  containing  the  poem  above  referred  to ;  in 
all,  seventeen  phototype  pages,  each  on  a  separate 
leaf,  besides  additional  pages  containing  appropri- 
ate descriptive  and  explanatory  matter. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  AND  REPORTS, 

A  BATCH  of  educational  pamphlets  has  been 
accumulating  on  our  table,  and  we  believe  that  a 
reference  to  their  contents  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  Science, 

In  the  beautifully  printed  parchment  series  of 
Keagan  Paul  &  Co.,  Lord  Iddesleigh  (Sir  S.  North- 
cote)  has  given  a  complete  report  of  the  entertain- 
ing lecture  which  he  delivered  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  addresses  to  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Eklinburgh,  Nov.  8, 1885.  He  discusses  desultory 
reading,  its  pleasures,  dangers,  and  uses.  The 
theme  is  not  new,  but  after  Maurice,  and  Carlyle, 
and  Lowell,  and  Elmerson,  and  many  more  who 
have  recorded  their  experience,  these  fresh  state- 
ments on  *the  friendship  of  books'  are  well  worth 
reading.  They  suggested  to  the  London  Spectator 
of  Jan.  2  a  racy  editorial,  quite  worth  perusal. 

The  former  cabinet-minister,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J. 
Groschen,  M.P.,  has  collected  seven  of  his  addresses 
on  educational  and  economical  themes.  That 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  was  re- 
printed long  ago  in  Littell.  The  second,  on  mental 
training  and  useful  knowledge,  points  out  the 
danger  of  science-teaching;  namely,  that  the 
teachers  will  endeavor  to  impart  facts  rather  than 
to  set  the  scholar  thinking.  The  third,  higher 
education  for  workingmen,  is  an  explanation  of 
the  purposes  of  the  London  society  for  the  exten- 
sion of  university  teaching,  and  an  endeavor  to 
awaken  a  love  of  study  among  bread-winners. 
The  lecture  is  most  encouraging  in  its  account  of 
the  success  of  popular  concerts  and  lectures  in 
London.  The  rest  of  the  volume  relates  to  eco- 
nomics. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  published  the 
report  of  a  syndicate  on  poptdar  lectures,  written 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Elde  of  St.  John's  coUege.  It  re- 
views the  work  of  the  university  extension  scheme, 
and  points  out  the  obstacles  which  that  work  has 
encountered,  and  the  danger  of  its  degenerating 
into  a  mere  lecturing  scheme.  The  tone  of  the 
report  is  encouraging,  and  its  frank  exhibition  of 
the  conditions  of  failure  and  of  success  makes  it 
suggestive  to  Americans  who  are  endeavoring  by 
like  methods  to  carry  instruction  to  those  classes 
in  the  community  who  are  at  hard  work  during 
many  hours  each  day. 

This  is  the  period  when  most  of  the  reports  ap- 
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pear  which  are  given  to  the  public  on  the  part  of 
universitiee  and  colleges.  Among  those  which 
have  reached  us,  that  of  Ck)lumbia  collie  may 
first  be  named,  which  is  dated  as  far  back  as  May 
6.  President  Barnard  discusses  the  working  of 
the  elective  system,  and  says  that  the  study  which 
has  commanded  the  preference  of  the  largest 
number  in  the  classes  where  there  is  freedom  of 
choice  is  Greek,  while  mathematics  commands 
the  preference  of  the  smaller  number.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  refers  to  the  academical 
or  classical  department,  not  to  the  School  of  mines, 
where  those  young  men  are  most  likely  to  go  who 
are  adverse  to  Greek  and  inclined  to  mathematics. 
Of  those  electing,  one-half  elect  French,  one-third 
Grerman,  and  one-seventh  Spanish.  The  library, 
which  a  short  time  ago  was  forty-seventh  in  mag- 
nitude among  collections  in  the  United  States,  is 
now  twentieth,  and  connected  with  it  there  is  a 
school  for  the  education  of  librarians.  The  School 
of  mines,  in  its  new  accommodations,  is  more  use- 
ful than  ever,  but  the  tendency  to  overwork  is  so 
strong  that  the  faculty  are  considering  important 
modifications  of  the  courses. 

President  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology,  shows  that  the  niunber  of 
students  has  increased  from  302  in  1881-82,  to 
609  in  1885-86,  — a  truly  wonderful  advance. 
They  come  from  thirty-three  states,  and  their 
average  age  is  eighteen  years  and  two  months. 
He  exhibits  the  value  of  the  system  of  receiving 
young  men  as  'special  students/  —  a  practice 
which  elsewhere  has  led  to  inconveniences  and 
difficulties. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan,  President  Angell 
expresses  regret  that  there  are  less  students  than 
formerly  from  homes  without  that  state,  and  justly 
says  that  the  institution  will  suffer  if  its  cos- 
mopolitan character  is  lost.  He  strongly  com- 
mends the  working  of  the  elective  system,  and 
makes  a  vigorous,  and  we  hope  an  irresistible, 
appeal  for  continued  liberality  in  the  development 
of  the  university. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University  of  California 
is  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  regents,  J.  H. 
C.  Bonte  ;  and  while  it  contains  all  the  informa- 
tion which  can  be  desired,  and  much  more  than 
is  commonly  given,  it  indicates  the  lack  of  a  co- 
ordinating mind.  The  new  president,  Prof.  E.  S. 
Holden,  entered  upon  his  duties  after  the  report 
was  issued,  and  the  result  of  his  oversight  will  be 
seen  a  year  hence.  The  report  indicates  great 
generosity  in  the  endowment  of  the  university. 
Its  funds  for  general  purposes  amount  to  $1,678,- 
886,  besides  the  site,  the  buildings,  and  certain 
property  not  yet  available,  estimated  at  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars.    In  addition  to  aU  this,  there 


is  the  great  Lick  gift,  for  an  observatory,  and 
smaller  endowments  for  medicine  and  law. 

The  fuD  reports  of  Governor  Stanford's  gift  in- 
dicate that  his  purposes  are  by  no  means  so 
definite  as  were  at  first  supposed,  an^hit  may  be 
hoped  that  his  mind  is  still  open  for  suggestions 
which  will  tend  toward  important  modifications 
in  the  original  instrument.  :% 

Col.  H.  B.  Sprague,  late  of  Boston,  has  bepQifIb 
president  of  Mills  college  for  women,  in  California, 
and  his  inaugural  address  is  a  glowing  review  of 
the  various  subjects  which  tend  to  constitute  a 
liberal  education. 

NEW  BOOKS, 

*  Household  economy,*  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Kitchen  garden  association  (New 
York,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  <fr  Co,),  is 
intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  almost 
every  class  of  society,  that  of  a  clear,  concise, 
and  systematic  text-book  on  those  duties  which 
**  always  have  claimed,  and  probably  always  will 
claim,  the  main  thought  and  time  of  the  vast 

majority  of  women." *  Food-materials  and  their 

adulterations,*  by  Ellen  H.  Richards  (Boston,  BMes 
A  Lauriat),  is  a  little  work  intended  for  the  intelli- 
gent housewife.  The  author  disclaims  novelty  or 
originality.  In  some  places  the  work  is  too 
technical  for  the  readers  whom  the  author  would 
reach,  and,  as  in  the  analysis  of  milk,  some  errors 
have  slipped'  in ;  nevertheless  the  work  will  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose,  containing  as  it  does  a 
description  of  the  principal  food-materials  and 
their  adulterations,  and  at  times  hints  on  their 

culinary  preparation. *  Nature's  teaching,'  by 

J.  G.  Wood  (Boston,  Roberts),  is  designed  "  to 
show  the  close  connection  between  nature  and 
human  inventions,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
invention  of  man  that  has  not  its  prototype  in 
nature."  The  author  has  there  grouped  a  long 
series  of    parallels  under  the  heads   'Nautical,' 

*  War     and     hunting,*     *  Architecture,'    *  Tools,' 

*  Optics,'  *  Useful  arts,'  and  *  Acoustics.'  But 
often  the  merest  resemblance  of  some  natural 
growth  to  some  human  contrivance  causes  their 
association,  when  one  has  but  the  remotest  con- 
nection with,  or  suggestiveness  toward,  the  other. 

'  A  handbook    to  the  national  museum  at 

Washington'  (New  York,  Brentano  brothers) 
will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  extensive  scientific 
collections  of  the  national  museum  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  interspersed  with  a  large  number  of 
engravings,  mostly  good,  which,  together  with 
the  numerous  explanatory  notes,  will  give  the 
work  an  independent  value.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Elmest  Ingersoll,  whose  pleasant  literary  style 
is  well  known. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Mb.  J.  Scott  Keltie*s  report  (Supplementary 
papers,  Royal  geographical  society,  part  iv,),  as 
inspector  of  geographical  education,  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  sound 
education.  As  to  England,  he  says  the  situation 
of  geographical  education  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  an  educational  authority,  whose 
name  is  not  given  :  (1)  **  In  univereities  it  is  nil ;  (2) 
in  public  schools,  very  nearly  nil ;  and  when  it  is 
attempted,  it  is  given  to  the  most  incompetent 
master,  and  he  has  a  wretched  set  of  maps  ;  (8)  it 
is  required  for  the  public  services,  and  taught,  I 
do  not  know  how,  by  crammers ;  (4)  the  only 
places  where  geography  is  systematically  taught 
in  England  are  the  training  colleges  and  the  board- 
schools,  with  now,  and  for  the  last  few  years, 
some  few  good  high  and  middle-class  schools." 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
geography  does  not  '  pay.*  There  is  no  demand 
for  high-grade  teachers,  as  there  are  no  pro- 
fessors or  readers  of  geography  in  the  universi- 
ties. It  has  no  real  place  in  the  examinations 
upon  which  so  much  depends  in  England,  and 
therefore  the  teachers  in  some  of  the  best  schools 
actually  advise  their  pupils  not  to  study  geography. 
How  different  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  in 
Spain  I  Considering  the  candid  way  in  which  the 
inspector  has  spoken  of  the  English  schools,  it  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  our  worthy  ez-commis- 
sioner  of  education  was  unable  to  furnish  him 
with  any  information  concerning  the  study  of 
geography  in  American  schools. 

As  a  part  of  his  duty,  Mr.  Kelsie  made  a  collec- 
tion of  appliances  used  in  geographical  education 
throughout  the  world.  These  were  placed  on  ex- 
hibition, and  a  catalogue  issued.  Here,  again, 
the  Germans  led,  as,  indeed,  one  who  has  used 
Stanford's  and  Reimer's  maps  side  by  side  in  the 
class-room  would  have  expected.  In  his  explora- 
tions for  such  material,  the  inspector  had  many 
strange  experiences ;  as,  for  instance,  at  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  English  public  schools  he 
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found  only  two  maps,  —  '*  one  a  large  map  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  presented  by  the  high  com- 
missioner, ornamenting  one  of  the  passages ;  and 
another  wretched  school  wall- map,  exhumed,  after 
much  searching,  from  a  remote  recess.'*  In  con- 
trast to  this,  he  prints  a  list  of  the  appliances  used 
in  teaching  geography  in  the  Frankfort  WOhler- 
schule,  and  in  other  German  schools.  In  the 
above-named  school  there  are  in  actual  use  one 
hundred  and  seven  maps,  pictures,  models,  and 
atlases.  The  exhibition  was  designed  to  illustrate 
the  actual  condition  of  things ;  ''  and,  therefore,  in 
all  classes,"  according  to  Mr.  Keltie,  *<will  be 
found  objects  which  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
*  how  not  to  do  it.' "  Most  of  these  were  of  EJng- 
lish  make.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our 
own  methods,  and  especially  on  our  publishers  of 
educational  works,  that  of  the  805  maps,  globes, 
models,  relief-maps,  etc.,  not  one  came  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  168  atlases,  but 
not  a  single  atlas  bore  the  imprint  of  an  American 
publisher.  Among  the  229  text-books,  only  three 
—  Miss  Hale*s  'Methods  of  teaching  geography,* 
Hopkins's  '  Handbook  of  the  earth,'  and  Swinton's 
'  Complete  course '  —  were  of  American  manufac- 
ture. And  on  the  whole  the  exhibition  was  not 
one  of  which  either  Elnglishmen  or  Americans 
should  be  proud. 


Science  and  the  state  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  Shufeldt  in  Mind  in  natwre, 
wherein  he  makes  some  very  pertinent  criticisms 
upon  the  heterogeneous  condition  of  the  national 
scientific  work  and  the  desirability  of  its  greater 
unification.  He  proposes  a  scheme  whereby  this 
may  be  effected ;  viz.,  that  a  department  of  sci- 
ence should  be  created  by  congress,  the  head  of 
which  should  be  a  cabinet  officer,  to  be  designated 
as  the  secretary  of  science,  and  to  be  chosen  from 
the  National  academy  of  sciences ;  that  this  de- 
partment should  be  divided  into  eleven  bureaus, — 
agriculture,  biology,  chemistry,  education,  eth- 
nology, geology,  geodesy  and  surveying,  meteo- 
rology, military  and  civil  engineering,  sanitary 
science,  and  industry  ;  and  that  all  appointments 
should  be  made  by  the  National  academy  of 
sciences,  and  approved  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.       For  the  accommodation  of 
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this  department  of  science,  he  would  have  a 
large  building  erected,  and  liberal  appropriations 
made.  We  doubt  the  entire  feasibility  of  such  a 
scheme.  In  the  first  place,  to  restrict  the  presi- 
dent in  the  choice  of  members  of  his  cabinet  to 
any  given  body  of  men,  no  matter  how  eminent 
that  body  may  be,  is  simply  out  of  the  question  ; 
nor  would  this  restriction  be  desirable.  Members 
of  the  National  academy  are  such  because  they 
are  eminent  specialists,  and  a  specialist  should  be 
the  last  to  control  a  department  of  this  kind. 
Dr.  Shufeldt  also  proposes,  that  commissioned 
army  and  navy  officers  who  show  scientific  abili- 
ties should  be  encouraged  and  provided  for  by 
the  government :  this,  too,  has  certain  objections. 
Why  the  United  States  should  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  its  commissioned  officers  to  abandon 
the  duties  for  which  they  were  appointed,  one 
cannot  see.  A  surgeon  or  lieutenant  <fi  artillery 
has  certain  specific  duties  for  which  he  enjoys 
a  salary  and  future  competency.  By  all  means, 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  excel  in  those  duties, 
and  he  should  not  be  discouraged  in  any  other 
commendable  work  that  he  may  undertake  with- 
out detriment  to  them ;  but  should  government 
hold  out  direct  reasons  for  him  to  become  an 
archeologist,  a  philologist,  a  naturalist,  or  a  phys- 
icist? Are  army  officers  government  wards,  or 
goyemment  servants?  and  why  should  they  have 
greater  inducements  to  become  Sanscrit  scholars, 
chemists,  and  comparative  anatomists,  than  the 
general  public  ? 


The  qreat  cost  of  elaborate  printed  catalogues, 
in  which  many  of  our  wealthier  libraries  are  now 
indulging,  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  scheme 
of  co-operative  cataloguing,  which  is  stated  at 
some  length  in  this  week's  number  of  The  nation, 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  librarian  at  Amherst.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our 
considerable  libraries  are  making,  or  keeping  up, 
elaborate  catalogues,  which  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
repetitions  of  one  another.  As  the  suggestion  of 
an  experienced  librarian,  we  incline  to  attach 
considerable  significance  to  his  saying  that  a  very 
large  share  of  the  present  cataloguing  expense 
borne  by  these  libraries  is  *'  wasted  in  the  redupli- 
cation of  that  which  ought  to  be  done  once  for  all. 
.  .  .  Already  this  system  of  elaborate  cataloguing, 
repeating  itself  in  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  libra- 
ries, is  breaking  down  of  its  own  weight."  Mr. 
Fletcher  regards  co-operation  as  furnishing  the  only 


solution  of  this  important  question,  —  a  solution, 
too,  **  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  when  our  libraries  wiU  be  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  the  volumes  in  scores  of  them 
by  millions.  .  .  .  The  time  must  soon  come  when 
the  libraries  will  no  longer  undertake  to  provide 
subject  catalogues  of  their  own.  The  author 
catalogues  will  necessarily  be  kept  up,  as  each 
library  must  have  a  list  of  its  books.  But  in 
place  of  the  subject  catalogues  we  shall  have 
printed  bibliographies  of  subjects,  issued,  for  the 
most  part,  periodically,  and  serving  equally  for 
one  library  or  another.'*  These  bibliographies 
may  often  indicate  which  libraries  contain  the 
rarer  publications,  on  the  plan  admirably  executed 
in  Dr.  Bolton's  list  of  scientific  periodicals,  lately 
issued  by  the  Smithsonian  institution.  Such  a 
scheme  of  bibliographies  and  subject-indexes  is 
unquestionably  feasible,  and  Bfr.  Fletcher  thinks 
it  furnishes  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  of  our 
public  and  college  libraries  will  show  themselves 
ready  to  co-operate  in  whatever  manner  the  co- 
operation committee  of  the  American  library 
association,  of  which  Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  chair^ 
man,  may  decide  upon.  The  committee  invite 
^^y  suggestions  which  may  assist  in  forwarding 
the  proposed  reform. 


The  leading  spmrrs  of  the  theosophical  society 
are  evidently  undismayed  by  the  testimony  against 
their  honesty  and  candor,  as  adduced  in  the  inves- 
tigation carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  society  for  psychical  research.  A  protest 
is  now  commenced  against  the  conclusions  of 
that  investigation,  prepared  by  A.  P.  Sinnett  and 
Madame  Blavatsky.  The  report  of  the  psychical 
research  society  was  noticed  in  Science  (vol.  viL 
p.  81) ;  and  any  effectual  protest  against  conclu- 
sions so  clear  and  decided  as  those  of  that  report 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  strongest  evidence 
possible. 


PROGRESS  IN  INDIA. 

The  possibility  of  any  national  movement 
among  the  natives  of  India,  looking  toward  state 
organization  and  self-government,  has  scarcely 
ever  been  accepted  by  her  rulers  and  other  civilised 
nations.  Recent  developments,  however,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Indian  capacity  has  been 
underrated.  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  states  that  the  Bombay  leaders  have  lately 
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given  proof  of  their  organiziDg  power.  They 
brought  together  a  national  congress  composed  of 
delegates  from  every  political  society  of  any  im- 
portance throughout  the  country.  Seventy-one 
members  met  together;  twenty -nine  gr^t  districts 
sent  spokesmen.  The  whole  of  India  was  repre- 
sented, from  Madras  to  Lahore,  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, India  as  a  nation  met  together.  Its  congeries 
of  races,  its  diversity  of  castes,  all  seemed  to  find 
common  ground  in  their  political  aspirations. 
Only  one  great  race  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence ;  the  Mohammedans  of  India  were  not 
there.  They  remained  steadfast  in  their  habitual 
separation.  They  certainly  do  not  yield  to  either 
Hindoo  or  Parses  in  their  capacity  for  develop- 
ment, but  they  persistently  refuse  to  act  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Indian  subjects.  Not 
only  in  their  religion,  but  in  their  schools,  and 
almost  all  their  colleges,  and  all  their  daily  life, 
they  maintain  an  almost  haughty  reserve.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  They  cannot  forget 
that  less  than  two  centuries  ago  they  were  the 
dominant  race,  while  their  present  rivals  in  pro- 
gress only  counted  as  so  many  millions  of  tax- 
paying  units  who  contributed  each  his  mite  to 
swell  the  glory  of  Islam. 

But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  this  was  a  great  representative  meet- 
ing. The  delegates  were  mostly  lawyers,  school- 
masters, and  newspaper  editors,  but  there  were 
some  notable  exceptions,  Even  supposing  these 
three  professions  alone  provided  the  delegates,  the 
meeting  would  fairly  represent  the  education  and 
intellectual  power  of  India.  Not  a  word  was  said 
of  social  reform  ;  all  they  discussed,  and  all  they 
demanded,  was  political  power  and  political 
changes ;  a  tone  of  most  absolute  loyalty  pervaded 
all  the  proceedings.  Education  and  material 
prosperity,  order,  security,  and  good  government, 
were  all  incidentally  mentioned  as  causes  of 
gratitude  towards  the  present  rulers.  But  such 
allusions  were  only  by  the  way.  Every  desire 
was  concentrated  on  political  advancement  and  an 
immense  increase  of  the  share  at  present  given  to 
the  natives  of  India  in  the  government  of  their 
own  country.  The  question  of  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves  was  never  even  touched  upon  by 
the  wisest  of  the  speakers.  Though  there  was  much 
crude  talk,  much  of  that  haste  which  only  makes 
delay,  and  that  ignorance  which  demands  prema- 
ture concessions,  and  too  implicit  reliance  upon 
legislative  powers,  there  was  also  much  of  most 
noble  aspiration,  and  a  sense  of  patriotism  and 
national  unity,  which  is  a  new  departure  in  the 
races  of  the  east. 


PREJEVALSKY'S  EXPLORATIONS  IN  MON- 
GOLIA, 

The  renowned  traveller  and  explorer.  Colonel 
Prejevalsky,  to  whom  a  reference  is  made  in  our 
St.  Petersburg  letter,  arrived  there  on  his  re- 
turn journey  from  Mongolia,  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  month.  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  says  that  this  expedition  of  Colonel 
Prejevalsky,  lasting  two  years,  and  costing  over 
43,000  roubles  of  government  money,  has  been 
the  most  remarkable  one  ever  undertaken  in  the 
wilds  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  The  intrepid  ex- 
plorer, as  his  published  letters  have  already  shown, 
literally  fought  his  way  into  these  inhospitable 
regions,  at  the  head  of  a  well-armed  party  of  thir- 
teen Cossacks,  four  grenadiers,  and  a  host  of  other 
attendants;  and,  as  he  stated  at  Moscow,  more 
than  one  hundred  natives,  who  at  different  times 
waylaid  the  explorers,  were  made  to  feel  the 
deadly  effects  of  the  Berdan  rifie-fire.  The  exact 
numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  stated  in 
the  extremely  interesting  letters  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  at  various  stages  of  the  journey. 
This  is  scientific  exploration  with  a  vengeance,  and 
goes  beyond  any  thing  that  Mr.  Stanley  did  with 
his  '  six-shooter  *  among  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

In  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  series  of 
letters,  the  colonel  also  expressed  the  ardent  wish 
of  the  Mongolian  natives  to  be  taken  under 
Russian  protection,  and  shielded  from  Chinese  op- 
pression. The  same  idea  he  has  again  impressed 
upon  his  friends,  in  answer  to  their  many  in- 
quiries, as  they  greeted  the  tall,  sun-burnt 
traveller.  The  Viedomosti,  referring  to  this,  says, 
"Among  the  natives  visited  by  Colonel  Preje- 
valsky there  exists  a  deep  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  the  *  great  white  czar'  will  enter  their 
country  and  take  them  under  his  domination.  At 
one  place  the  explorer  showed  a  portrait  of  the 
emperor  to  one  of  the  natives,  who  went  into 
raptures  over  it,  and  soon  large  crowds  of  in- 
habitants, with  women  and  children  from  the 
neighboring  districts,  gathered  round  the  colonel 
and  implored  him  to  show  them  the  likeness  of 
the  *  white  czar.'" 

The  regions  visited  by  Colonel  Prejevalsky  are 
generally  supposed  to  be,  nominally  at  least, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  rumors  of  a  protest 
have  come  from  Peking.  The  grenadiers  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  have  been  promoted, 
and,  besides  receiving  pecuniary  gratifications, 
have  had  their  portraits  distributed  throughout 
the  regiment.  Colonel  Prejevalsky  has  given  a 
number  of  Russian  names  to  newly>discovered 
places,  such  as  the  *  Moscow-Chain,'  the  '  Kremlin 
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Rock/  and  the  '  Czar-liberator*B  Mountain.'  One 
hundred  and  fifty  photograplis  and  sketches  were 
taken,  and  a  large  number  of  geological  and  other 
specimens  were  collected.  The  expedition  will 
no  doubt  have  important  scientific,  and  perhaps 
other  results. 


THE  U.  S.   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,' 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  the  same  as  that  of 
its  predecessors,  comprising,  first,  the  summary 
report  of  the  director ;  second,  brief  administra- 
tive reports  of  the  chiefs  of  divisions  on  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
survey,  with  brief  itineraries  of  the  field-parties ; 
and,  third,  the  accompanying  papers,  which  make 
up  the  main  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  the  only 
feature  of  permanent  interest  or  value.  These 
papers  are  the  monographs  or  final  reports  finished 
during  the  year.  The  longer  monographs  appear 
here  in  abstract  form  only,  being,  like  the  more 
fragmentary  bulletins,  published  separately  for  the 
use  of  specialists.  But,  although  the  annual  volume 
is  not  a  perfect  resume  of  the  survey,  it  is  wisely 
designed  to  present  all  the  results  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  principal  feature  of  Major  Powell's  sum- 
mary report  for  1882-88  is  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  proposed  topographical  and  geological 
map  of  the  United  States,  with  the  accompanying 
map  showing  the,  for  the  most  part,  ver}*  limited 
areas  which  have  been  surveyed  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  various  states  and  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, on  a  scale  suitable  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  scale  adopted  for  the  proposed  map  is 
1:850,000,  or  about  four  miles  to  the  inch,  with 
contour  lines  for  every  twenty -five  to  two  hundred 
feet,  according  to  the  character  of  the  topography. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  this  general  map  in  atlas 
sheets,  each  being  composed  of  one  degree  of 
longitude  by  one  of  latitude,  in  areas  bounded  by 
parallels  and  meridians. 

Altliou^h  the  administrative  reports  indicate  a 
larger  amount  of  topographic  and  geologic  work 
Uum  for  any  previous  year,  the  published  results 
are  comparatively  meagre,  the  monographic  por- 
tion of  this  volume  falling  decidedly  below  the 
average  in  extent,  if  not  in  general  interest.  The 
most  important  paper  has  only  an  indirect  rela- 
tion to  the  geology  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
Captain  Button's  able  memoir  on  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  work  was  not  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  survey,  nor  in  anticipation 
of  the  annexation  of  the  island  kingdom  to  this 

»  ¥)i>Mrtk  annual  import  of  tht  U.  S.  fffological  turvty  to 
the  •ecrttary  of  the  interior  (188»-88).  By  J.  W.  Powell. 
WashtDgton,  Oovinmment,  1894.    S**. 


country,  but  simply  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  the  gigantic  lava-flows  of  the  Cascade  Range 
in  northern  California  and  Oregon,  —  a  work  upon 
which  Captain  Dutton  has  since  been  engaged. 
Hence  criticism  of  the  survey  for  extending  its 
operations  beyond  its  legitimate  field  is  forestalled, 
and  the  publication  of  this  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  noblest  of  living  vol- 
canoes will  undoubtedly  be  justified  by  the  light 
which  it  will  throw  upon  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  our  north-western  territories ;  for,  while  these 
are  unparalleled  among  the  eruptions  of  historic 
times,  the  evident  liquidity  and  the  vast  volume 
of  the  lava  plainly  suggest  the  stupendous  fiows 
of  Hawaii  as  the  proper  preparatory  field  of  the 
student  who  would  bring  to  their  investigation  the 
best  comparisons  that  modem  volcanism  affords. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  the  graphic 
descriptive  chapters,  which  fully  sustain  the  repu- 
tation achieved  by  the  author  for  the  bold  and 
discriminating  portrayal  of  geologic  phenomena, 
in  his  reports  on  the  plateau  country  and  the 
Grand  Cafion.  But  the  highly  important  and 
original  chapter  on  the  volcanic  problem  may  not 
be  disposed  of  so  summarily.  Captain  Dutton 
has  here  gathered  together  the  principal  facts  and 
conclusions  reached  in  his  study  of  Mauna  Loa 
and  Kilauea,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  shed  any  new  light  upon  the  dark  prob- 
lem of  the  volcano.  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  at  once  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  volcano  is  essentially  a  heat  problem,  and  that 
the  final  solution  to  be  sought  is  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  this  heat  and  its  modes  of  action. 

The  universal  postulate  that  the  earth's  interior 
is  throughout  in  a  state  of  incandescence  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  mainly  liquid  or  solid  is  regarded 
as  still  in  abeyance,  and  the  determination  of  this 
point  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  discussion 
of  the  volcanic  problem.  Against  the  view  that 
the  penetration  of  water  to  the  seat  of  the  internal 
fires  is  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  two  objections 
are  urged.  1°.  The  access  of  cold  water  would 
cool,  and  probably  solidify,  the  lava.  It  might  be 
claimed  on  the  other  side,  however,  that  the  water 
must  be  itself  very  hot  before  it  reaches  the  lava, 
and  that  aqueo-igneous  liquefaction  takes  place  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  dry  fusion.  The 
vaporization  of  the  water  would,  however,  absorb 
a  large  amount  of  heat.  2^.  But  this  last  consid- 
eration is  rendered  unimportant  by  the  second 
objection  ;  viz.,  that  liquid  water  cannot  pass  the 
isogeotherm  of  772?  F.  (the  temperature  of  its 
critical  point),  and  hence  must  be  vaporized  long 
before  it  reaches  the  lava. 

That  aqueous  vapor  may  penetrate  to  the  reser- 
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▼oin  of  liquid  rock  and  be  absorbed  by  it,  as  any 
gas  would  be  by  a  liquid,  is  regarded  as  entirely 
possible,  and  not  improbable.  But  great  emphasis 
is  properly  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this  gradual 
absorption  of  hot  vapor  by  hot  lava  would  not 
create  any  tendency  in  the  lava  to  explode  or 
erupt,  unless  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
pressure  or  increase  of  temperature ;  and  it  is 
demonstrated  at  considerable  length  that  no 
changes  of  temperature  or  pressure  in  the  magma, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  merit  consideration,  are 
possible :  consequently  the  balance  of  probability 
is  regarded  as  inclining  decidedly  against  the 
hyi)othesis  that  water  is  the  cause  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Captain 
Button  has  taken  any  account  of  the  important 
consideration,  that,  by  the  rising  of  the  isogeo- 
therms,  water-impregnated  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  may  conceivably  attain  a  high  degree  of 
liquidity  and  expansive  force ;  i.  e.,  be  made 
eruptible. 

The  hypothesis  that  volcanic  energy  is  due  to 
the  penetration  of  oxygen  to  the  unoxidized  earth- 
matter  below  the  crust  is  also  rejected,  mainly 
because  it  appears  to  be  insusceptible  of  proof  or 
disproof,  postulating  conditions  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument,  but  partly  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen. 
The  statement,  however,  that  some  naturalists 
imagine  that  the  earth's  interior  is  imperfectly 
oxidized  is  certainly  unwarranted,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  basic  lavas  contain  metallic  iron  and  a 
vast  amount  of  iron  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation. 

Mallet's  theory,  that  volcanic  heat  results  from 
the  mechanical  crushing  of  the  rocks  when  the 
crust  yields  to  the  powerful  horizontal  pressure 
due  to  the  cooling  of  the  interior,  and  mountain- 
ranges,  rock-folds,  and  faults  are  produced,  shares 
the  same  fate  ;  chiefly  because  it  is  now  probable 
that  the  cooling  of  the  earth  has  been  up  to  this 
time  comparatively  superficial,  the  infra-crustal 
regions  being  still  as  hot  as  ever.  But  Captain 
Button's  argument  is  not  conclusive,  since  he  has 
simply  shown  that  the  corrugation  of  the  crust 
must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  the 
diminution  of  the  earth's  oblateness  in  consequence 
of  the  retardation  of  its  rotation  by  tidal  friction. 
The  corrugation  itself  is  an  unquestioned  fact, 
and,  however  produced,  must  have  been  attended 
by  an  enormous  development  of  heat. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  examined  assumes  a  local 
development  of  heat  in  the  earth  by  unknown 
causes.  This  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  instead  of 
untying  it,  but  is  rejected  because  its  conditions 
preclude  all  discussions  of  its  validity  or  adequacy. 
Relief  of  pressure  would  greatly  promote  the 
liquefaction  and  elastic  expansion  of  lavas ;  but 


this  is  unconditionally  rejected  as  a  cause  of  erup- 
tions, since  denudation,  the  only  cause  of  di- 
minished pressure  which  Captain  Button  recog- 
nizes, cannot  be  correlated  in  its  distribution  with 
active  volcanoes. 

Having  thus  discredited  all  hypotheses  of  the 
origin  of  volcanic  heat  heretofore  proposed.  Cap- 
tain Button  advances  no  new  view,  but  coolly  de- 
molishes our  hope  with  the  statement  that  Mauna 
Loa  and  Kilauea  do  not  throw  any  more  light 
upon  the  general  problem  than  other  volcanoes. 
He  proceeds  to  show,  however,  that  in  other  direc- 
tions they  have  contributed  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  volcanism.  They  are  at  once  the 
largest  and  most  active  of  volcanoes,  activity 
being  measured  by  the  outflow  of  lava,  and  dissi- 
pation of  energy.  They  agree  with  active  volcanoes 
in  general  in  standing  on  an  area  of  elevation. 
That  Hawaii  has  risen  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  is  regarded  as 
clearly  proved  by  the  elevated  beaches  and  ter- 
races. The  problem  of  the  causes  of  elevatory 
movements  is  then  attacked,  and  the  numerous 
hypotheses  are  reduced  to  two  alternative  proposi- 
tions ;  viz.,  the  elevated  portion  of  the  earth  has 
experienced  an  increase  of  matter,  or  it  has 
undergone  expansion.  While  local  increments  of 
mass  are  not  ignored,  the  expansion  hypothesis  is 
accepted  as  the  one  agreeing  best  with  the  ob- 
served facts ;  and  the  tangential  thrusts  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  definitively  rejected  as  a  primary 
cause  of  vertical  movements.  Our  author  wisely 
refrains,  however,  from  estimating  what  propor- 
tion of  the  altitude  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountain- 
ranges  is  due  to  the  crumpling  of  their  strata ;  this 
crumpling  being  unquestionably  due  to  horizontal 
thrusts,  and  amounting  in  the  Alps,  according  to 
Helm,  to  seventy-four  horizontal  miles.  Hawaii, 
we  are  told,  floats  high  because  of  the  lightness 
of  this  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  its  relatively  low 
density  being  due  in  part  to  its  high  temperature, 
and  in  part  to  the  porosity  of  the  lava,  and  the 
numerous  and  often  large  tunnels  by  which  the 
entire  island  appears  to  be  honeycombed.  But  no 
calculation  is  given  of  the  increase  of  temperature 
required  in  a  thin  crust,  with  a  reasonable  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  to  produce  an  elevation  of 
two  or  three  miles  in  a  non- volcanic  region.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  expansion  hypothesis  can 
survive  application  to  really  important  instances 
of  elevation. 

Captain  Button  regards  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes 
as  immense  columns  of  liquid  lava  with  their  ac- 
cumulated overflows  ;  and  the  upper  ends  of  theee 
columns,  whether  frozen  over  or  exposing  fiery 
lakes  to  the  sky,  are  believed  to  be  fundamentally 
unlike  the  craters  of  ordinary  volcanoes.    The 
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tenn  '  caldera '  is  proposed  and  used  as  a  general 
name  for  volcanic  orifices  of  the  Hawaiian  type. 
As  the  column  of  lava  gradually  melts  away  the 
enclosing  rocks,  the  caldera  is  enlarged  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  in  any  case 
due  to  explosions.  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  are 
clearly  independent  volcanoes  ;  and  we  have  no 
reliable  indications  that  their  activity  is  diminish- 
ing. The  vast  antiquity  of  the  Hawaiian  volca- 
noes is  plainly  shown,  not  only  by  their  magni- 
tude, but  also  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
agents  of  erosion,  especially  in  those  islands  where 
the  volcanic  fires  are  now  extinct.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  chapters  on 
Maui  and  Oahu. 

The  abstract  of  the  report  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis  on 
the  mining  geology  of  the  Eureka  district,  Nevada, 
supplements  that  by  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  on  the 
general  geology  of  the  same  district  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  It  is  accompanied  by  sections  of 
the  principal  workings,  and  discusses  exhaustively 
the  characteristics  and  probable  origin  of  these 
singular  ore-deposits,  which  had  yielded  sixty 
millioos  of  dollars  up  to  the  close  of  1882. 

Following  this  is  a  short  but  useful  chapter  on 
popular  fallacies  regarding  precious  metal  ore- 
deposits  by  Mr.  Albert  Williams,  jun.  Dr.  C.  A. 
White's  review  of  the  Ostreidae  of  North  America, 
with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Heilprin,  and  thirty- 
eight  plates,  describes  in  simple  yet  scientific 
language  all  the  known  fossil  species  and  the 
single  living  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  A 
second  appendix  by  Mr.  Ryder,  with  eleven 
plates,  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life-history  of  the  oyster. 

The  volume  concludes  with  Mr.  I.  C.  Rmiseirs 
geological  reconnaissance  in  southern  Oregon, 
with  two  maps  and  sixteen  small  sections.  This 
is  a  short  but  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  which 
is  shown  to  possess  the  same  structural  and 
climatic  features  as  the  basin  of  Lake  Lahontan, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  was  described 
by  the  author  in  the  annual  report  for  1881-82. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

Missionary  maps. — The  establishments  of  Les 
missions  catholiques  at  Lyon,  France,  have  issued 
an  atlas  containing  data  collected  by  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Beside 
the  general  maps,  which  resemble  those  of  any 
good  elementary  atlas,  there  are  some  thirty  de- 
tailed maps  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  organ  of  the  missionary  bodies. 
Numerous  important  additions  to  geography  have 
been  made  by  the  missionaries ;  and,  in  bringing 


them  together  in  convenient  tonn,  the  atlas  meets 
a  real  need.  They  appeared  first  in  German,  with 
explanatory  text  by  Father  O.  Werner,  and  have 
been  translated  into  French,  with  additions,  by 
Valerien  Groffier. 

A  newly  discovered  affluent  of  the  Kongo.  — 
The  despatches  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  state 
that  the  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Wissmann 
has  discovered  a  new  affluent  of  the  Kongo,  which 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  opening-up 
of  the  lower  Kongo  basin.  Wissmann  is  on  his 
way  to  Europe  with  the  details.  The  new  river  is 
a  powerful  stream,  over  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  between  the  equator  and  Stanley  Pool.  It 
is  eight  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  quite  deep. 
There  were  no  obstacles  to  its  navigation  and  the 
Pogge  Falls,  in  the  Tapende  countjry,  latitude  G"" 
south,  and  longitude  22""  east.  Lake  Lincoln,  to 
be  found  on  some  charts,  does  not  exist :  the  only 
lake  encountered  was  Lake  Leopold  H.,  near  the 
Kongo.  The  journey  was  made  in  large  canoes 
constructed  by  the  expedition,  and  a  way  was 
forced  through  the  territory  of  savage  cannibal 
tribes,  who,  if  armed  with  guns  instead  of  arrows, 
would  have  prevented  their  passage.  In  a  single 
day  as  many  as  five  conflicts  took  place,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  party  were  wounded,  though  none  were 
killed .  The  journey  was  accomplished  by  Lieuten - 
ants  Wissmann  and  Mtdler,  a  physician,  artificer, 
and  forty-six  natives.  The  ferocity  of  the  natives 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  had  never 
seen  white  men  or  fire-arms.  More  details  will 
soon  be  accessible.  Meanwhile  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  river  is  one  of  those  which  have 
been  known  only  by  report,  rather  than  an  entirely 
new  discovery.  Hie  country  is  reported  to  be 
fertile,  producing  palm-oil,  sugarcane,  rice,  and 
other  tropical  products. 

Explorations  in  Central  South  America. — De 
Brettes  sends  a  short  note  on  his  recent  travels  in 
the  unexplored  part  of  the  southern  district  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  which  began  last  March,  and  lasted 
forty-four  days.  He  discovered  a  large  salt  lake 
(along  which  his  party  travelled  nine  days,  and  the 
west  shore  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles  long),  also  three  rivers, 
running  in  a  northerly  direction,  supposed  to  be 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Vermejo.  The  south  Chaco 
is  flat,  covered  with  thorns,  mimosas,  and  tall 
herbage.  The  natives  are  hypocritical  and  omel, 
and  live  in  utter  barbarism.  After  penetrating 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  the  unknown 
region,  the  explorers  were  obliged  by  fever  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  Corrientes.  A  new  expedition 
was  in  contemplation. 

Restoration  of  Lake  Moeris.  ~  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  in  regard  to  the 
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site  of  the  ancient  Lake  MoeriB  in  Egypt  have 
been  so  fruitful  that  the  Egyptian  government  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  is  believed,  that, 
by  a  small  expenditure,  the  surplus  waters  of  Bahr 
Tussef  can  be  directed  into  the  now  dry  depres- 
sion. Plreliminary  surveys  are  in  progress  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  and  expense  of  restor- 
ing a  state  of  things  very  exactly  described  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  as  having  existed  in 
past  ages. 

Ancient  Arabic  inscription  in  the  Sahara.— 
Le  Chatelier  furnishes  an  account  of  what  may 
I»rove  to  be  an  important  inscription  in  an  artifi- 
cial cavern  at  Timissao,  near  the  weUs  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  v^ady  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Sahara.  The  wady,  coming  from  the  south,  turns 
here  toward  the  west.  Its  banks  are  of  conglom- 
erate, in  two  horizontal  beds,  separated  by  a  bed 
of  gray  schist  in  vertical  layers.  These  schists 
have  been  dug  out  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hun- 
dred feet,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  inner  wall 
of  the  gallery  is  occupied  by  an  inscription  in  Tifi- 
nakh  lettering,  the  characters  incised,  and  painted 
with  red  ochre.  A  more  modem  inscription  in 
Arabic  is  simply  painted  on  the  roof.  At  the 
further  end  are  some  archaic  incised  figures  on  the 
wall,  including  those  of  five  horses.  The  accounts 
seem  to  be  truthful,  though  derived  from  the  na- 
tives ;  and,  if  so,  the  deciphering  of  the  inscrip- 
tions would  be  of  great  interest. 


ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES, 

Eclipse  of  the  snn,  z886,  Ang.  28-29.— A  ^^  ^^ 
been  introduced  in  congress,  by  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Ulinois,  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  occurs  on  the  29th  of  August  next.  The 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  and  the 
secretary  is  authorized  to  detail  a  naval  vessel  to 
transport  the  party  to  a  point  near  Benguela,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  almost  the  only  seaport 
which  is  near  the  central  line  of  totality.  The  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  11th  of  January,  but  has  not  yet  come  up  for 
consideration  A  similar  bill  introduced  in  the 
senate  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  eclipee  is  of  rather  more  than  ordinary 
interest  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
totality,  —  4™  41*  near  Benguela.  Another  interest- 
ing circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Herz  of 
Vienna,  in  the  fact  that  at  totality  two  stars,  47/> 
Leonis  and  49  Leonis,  are  close  to  the  sun,  the 
latter  within  the  corona.     It  is  suggested,  that,  by 


means  of  measurements  upon  these  two  stars, 
something  may  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  re- 
fracting power  of  this  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  The  total  phase  will  be  visible  in  the  West 
Indies ;  but  the  sun  will  not  be  in  a  good  position 
for  observation.  According  to  Nature,  at  Car- 
riaoou,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine  Islands, 
totality  commences  at  19^  11"^  45*  local  mean 
time,  and  lasts  8™  21*  ;  the  sun's  altitude  being 
20°. 

Comet  z886  .  .  .  {Barnard), — According  to 
an  ephemeris  published  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Egbert  of 
the  Dudley  observatory,  we  may  look  for  this 
comet  to  become  quite  a  bright  object  during  the 
early  morning-hours  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Mr.  Egbert's  calculation  shows  that  the  comet  on 
the  20th  of  May  will  be  860  times  as  bright  as  it 
was  when  discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dec.  8.  Its 
position  will  be  R.  A.,  2*»  68™;  decl.,  +  20°  26' ; 
that  is,  it  will  appear  above  our  horizon  about  an 
hour  before  the  sun. 


ST,  PETERSBURG  LETTER, 

The  last  number  (9)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rus- 
sian physico-chemical  society  contains  an  elaborate 
paper,  by  K.  Kraewitch,  on  the  relation  between 
the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  air  in  a  rarified 
condition.  His  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 
sound  show,  that  at  a  temperature  of  17.5°  C, 
the  velocity  decreased  from  880  metres,  at  a 
pressure  of  761  millimetres,  to  171  metres,  at  a 
pressure  of  2.6  millimetres.  At  a  pressure  of  280 
millimetres,  the  velocity  is  about  the  same  as  the 
mean  air  pressure ;  but  it  diminishes  rapidly  be- 
low 280  millimetres.  He  concluded  that  gases 
below  this  pressure  do  not  obey  the  Boyle-Mari- 

otte  law. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  physico-chemical 
society  in  December,  the  coming  eclipse  of  Aug. 
18,  1^7,  was  discussed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Glasenap 
showed  a  map  on  which  the  path  of  the  total 
eclipse  was  marked.  As  it  traverses  an  immense 
extent  of  Russia  from  Kiev  to  south-eastern 
Transbaikalia,  and  appears  also  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  ocean  at  Poesiet  harbor,  and  as  a  total 
eclipse  will  not  appear  in  Russia  for  thirty-six 
years  after  1887,  he  concluded  that  the  best  use 
should  be  made  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  eclipse  to  study  different  problems  relating  to 
solar  physics.  Prof.  N.  G.  Egoroff  followed  with 
a  communication  on  the  corona  and  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  the  eclipse  for  its  study.  The 
last  paper  was  by  Prof.  A.  Woeikof ,  on  the  mete- 
orological side  of  the  question.  Observations  on 
the  amount  of  cloud  prevalent  in  the  region  show 
a  cloudiness  of  about  61 ;  that  is,  half  the  sky  is 
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clouded  on  the  average,  from  the  westem  part  of 
the  totality  to  Lake  Baikal,  the  region  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains  excepted,  where  it  is 
above  6.  Probably  the  conditions  wiU  be  a  little 
better  than  those  indicated,  as  the  eclipse  will  take 
place  in  the  later  morning  hours,  when  cloudiness 
is  somewhat  less  than  in  early  morning  and  the 
afternoon.  In  southern  Transbaikalia  the  cloudi- 
ness is  even  less.  There  is  no  doubt,  according  to 
Woeikof ,  that,  if  the  observing  parties  are  well  dis- 
tributed on  the  path  of  the  eclipse,  some  of  them 
will  certainly  have  good  atmospherical  conditions, 
it  being  impossible  that  the  sky  be  everywhere 
overcast  on  so  extensive  a  territory.  The  great 
interest  of  barometric  observations  during  the 
eclipse  was  then  dwelt  on,  and  the  subject  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  the  American  expedition 
to  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  results  would  be 
especially  important  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
the  daily  variation  of  air  pressure. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
sciences,  Jan.  10,  the  most  interesting  feature  was 
a  report  on  the  progress  and  future  prospects  of 
the  expedition  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands  under 
Dr.  Bunge.  It  was  to  begin  with  an  exploration 
of  the  Yana  Basin.  Among  other  matters,  some 
results  of  last  year's  observations  at  Werkhojansk 
were  mentioned.  The  mean  temperature  of  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  was  —  52**.?  C.  (—  62**.9  F.)  and  the 
minimum  —  68°  C.  (  —  90^4  F.).  Thus  the  low 
mean  winter  temperature  at  this  place  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  new  and  reliable  observations, 
and  it  has  the  coldest  winter  weather  yet  known 
on  our  globe. 

Colonel  Prejevalsky  has  not  yet  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  is  to  lecture  at  Moscow  to-day  on 
his  last  travels. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  geographical  society 
was  held  to-day.  It  was  principally  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  year's  work  of  the  society  by  the 
secretary.  The  annual  awards  followed.  The 
highest,  the  Constantine  medal,  was  awarded  to 
N.  D.  Jiu-gens,  the  chief  of  the  Russian  Lena  ex- 
pedition. The  LUtke  medal  was  awarded  to  Colo- 
nel Pewtsow  for  his  extensive  travels  and  explo- 
rations in  Mongolia ;  the  great  medal  of  the  section 
of  statistics,  to  Terestchenko,  for  his  statistical 
description  of  several  districts  of  the  government 
of  Poltava  ;  the  great  medal  of  the  ethnographical 
section,  to  Dmitrowsky,  for  his  translation,  with 
numerous  additions  of  Otono  Kigoro's  Japanese 
account  of  Korea.  The  small  gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  W.  N.  Mabiow,  for  his  anthropologi- 
cal and  ethnographical  description  of  the  Mordwa 
(a  Finnish  tribe  of  eastern  European  Russia) ;  to 
W.  Fuss,  for  the  calculation  of  the  results  of  the 
Siberian  levelling;  to  Prof.  R.  E.  Lenz,  for  his 


useful  work  as  president  of  the  section  of  physical 
geography  for  seven  years ;  and  to  Mielberg,  for 
magnetical  observation  at  Tiflis  in  connection 
with  the  polar  stations. 

The  next  number  of  the  Iswestia  of  the  society 
will  contain  an  important  work  of  Gen.  A.  A. 
Tillo  on  the  level  of  Lakes  Ladoga,  Husen,  and 
Onega.  In  round  numbers,  the  first  was  found  to 
be  five  metres,  the  second  eighteen,  the  last  thirty- 
five  metres,  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  This  is  considerably  less  than  admitted 
till  now.  For  the  altitude  of  Lake  Ladoga,  a 
height  of  about  twenty  metres  was  generally 
received ;  and  for  Onega,  seventy  metres. 

When  the  results  of  the  levelling  of  Lake  La- 
doga were  first  calculated,  they  were  received 
with  distrust,  and  a  levelling  on  another  road 
was  made ;  but  the  result  was  confirmed.  Other 
levellings  are  begun  by  the  Ministry  of  public 
works,  under  the  direction  of  General  Tillo, 
among  others,  on  the  upper  Volga.  The  general 
result  is  to  make  the  level  of  the  waters  lower 
than  they  were  admitted  to  be  till  now. 

A  movement  is  under  way  for  establishing  a 
female  medical  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  few 
years  ago,  ladies  received  instruction  at  one  of 
the  military  hospitals,  and  some  of  the  graduates 
are  practising  with  honor.  Later  this  instruction 
ceased,  as  the  minister  of  war  would  not  con- 
tinue the  subsidy  given  before,  nor  allow  the  use 
of  the  buildings.  Now  the  matter  is  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  duma  (city  assembly)  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. There  are  also  private  subscriptions  for 
this  end,  and  lately  the  great  importance  of 
female  physicans  is  especially  insisted  upon  for 
central  Asia  and  eastern  Transcaucasia;  that  is, 
provinces  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
Mohammedans.  O.  E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  17. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  subject  of  bird-protection  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  Ehigland.  A  *  bird-protection 
league'  has  been  organized  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  G.  A.  Musgreave,  F.R.G.S.,  the 
members  of  which  pledge  themselves  neither  to 
purchase  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  nor  to  shoot 
rare  birds. 

—  The  council  of  the  Practical  naturalists'  so- 
ciety of  England  have  appointed  Dr.  J.  W. 
Williams  to  make  a  survey  of  British  bird-migra- 
tion, and  prepare  a  list  of  migratory  species,  in- 
cluding those  rare  and  ei^tinct. 

—  In  connection  with  some  letters  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  these  colunms,  the  following 
sentences  from  Mr.  Keltie*s  report  will  be  of  inter- 
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est :  "  Qood  laige  reliefs  of  limited  areas,  in  which 
the  two  scales  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  service  in  geographi- 
cal teaching :  but  relief -maps  of  large  areas,  con- 
structed and  colored  as  I  have  seen  some  of  those 
much  advertised  in  this  country  [England]  by  un- 
skilled mechanics,  in  which  the  scale  of  altitude 
is  indefinitely  magnified,  are  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous." 

— The  valuable  collections  of  mesozoic  and 
czenozoic  invertebrate  paleontology,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  national  museum,  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  reference  and  study.  They  consist  of 
the  material  obtained  by  all  of  the  earlier  explora- 
tions of  the  west,  and  the  various  geological  sur- 
veys, as  well  as  the  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Smithsonian  institution.  Heretofore  these  collec- 
tions have  been  practically  inaccessible,  owing  to 
their  deranged  condition.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
figured  types  are  included  in  this  material ;  and  a 
preliminary  catalogue  has  already  been  issued. 

—  BuUetin  81  of  the  national  museum.  Mono- 
graph of  the  Syrphidae,  by  Dr.  Williston  of  New 
Haven,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

— The  recent  purchase  of  new  quarters  for  the 
Cosmos  club  of  Washington  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  number  of  applicants  for  membership. 
The  quota  of  members  composing  the  club  (250) 
will  be  speedily  filled. 

—  Of  the  three  colleges  —  Columbia,  Harvard, 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania — that  received 
the  benefit  of  the  Tyndall  fund,  Columbia  has 
been  the  first  to  act.  Her  trustees  have  recently 
drawn  up  a  series  of  r^ulations  in  regard  to  the 
John  Tyndall  fellowship.  The  fellow,  who  is  to 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  professors  in  the  scientific  department, 
must  pursue  a  course  of  study  and  research  in  ex- 
perimental physics  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
he  may  be  re-appointed.  The  first  incumbent  of 
the  fellowship  is  Michael  Pupin,  who  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  1888  with  honors,  and  has  since  his 
graduation  been  studying  mathematics  and  physics 
at  Cambridge,  England. 

—  The  fish  conmdission  will  publish  a  census  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  a  corps  of 
clerks  is  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the 
tabulated  statements  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations made  last  year.  The  commission  is  also 
trying  to  institute  a  more  systematic  method  of 
recording  the  statistics  of  the  sea-fisheries,  and,  in 
co-operation  with  the  treasury  department,  has 
issued  circulars  to  collectors  of  customs  at  various 
ports,  requesting  them  to  obtain  from  the  masters 


of  fishing-vessels  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
sea-fisheries  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

—  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ashbumer,  geologist  in  charge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  survey,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  geology  and  mining  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  before  the  engineering 
society  at  Columbia  School  of  mines,  Friday,  Feb. 
26.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  maps,, 
charts,  and  lantern-slides,  and  will  embody  the 
results  of  the  state  survey  up  to  date. 

—  The  U.  S.  hydrographic  office  issues  a  weekly 
supplement  to  the  monthly  pilot  chart  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ocean,  which  will  be  of  8X)ecial 
value  to  coasters.  It  contains  accoimts  of  every 
obstruction  and  danger  along  the  coast,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  seamen,  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, such  as  changes  in  lights  or  buoys.  These 
bulletins  are  posted  in  all  the  seaport  cities ;  and 
the  maritime  conununity  is  invited  to  send  any 
information  of  value  to  the  central  office  at  Wash- 
ington, or  to  any  of  the  branch  offices  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco.  The  object  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  is  to  place  within  reach  of  sailors,  at 
no  expense  to  them,  such  information  as  cannot 
be  collected  profitably  by  an  individual,  but  which 
the  government  can  readily  gather,  at  no  addi- 
tional cost,  through  agencies  already  established. 

—  The  preparation  and  preservation  of  anatomi- 
cal specimens  have  always  been  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory in  museum  collections.  The  U.  S. 
army  and  medical  museum  has  recently,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  instituted  a 
number  of  important  improvements  in  these  re- 
spects. Frozen  sections,  made  of  bodies  with  the 
organs  in  natural  relation — a  method  practised 
in  Europe  for  a  number  of  years  —  are  placed  in 
special  dishes  or  bowls,  resembling  ordinary  wash- 
bowls with  the  top  ground  off,  attached  to  a  colored 
background  of  plaster-of-Paris.  A  glass  cover  is 
then  cemented  over  the  bowl,  and  through  a 
small  aperture  the  space  is  filled  quite  full  with  the 
preservative  fiuid.  The  colors  of  the  tissues  are 
preserved  nearly  as  in  life,  by  special  means,  and 
the  whole  preparation  gives  a  naturalness  not  pos- 
sible of  attainment  by  any  other  method.  An- 
other feature,  which  has  been  devised  at  the 
museum,  is  a  series  of  sections  of  the  typical  crania 
of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  object  of  this 
collection  is  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  skull. 
These  sections  are  made  in  a  longitudinal-vertical 
direction,  and  the  corresponding  bones  are  painted 
the  same  color.  Thus,  in  the  series  presented,  the 
student  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  relative 
state  of  development  of  any  particular  bone,  from 
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that  of  a  fish  to  that  of  a  human  being.  The  sec- 
tions are  then  mounted,  one  set  displaying  the 
structure  of  the  internal  part  of  the  cranium,  the 
other  representing  the  bones  as  they  appear  from 
the  outside. 

—  The  '  Geological  railway  guide  *  that  was  in 
course  of  revision  for  an  enlarged  second  edition 
by  the  late  James  Macfarlane  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  James 
R.  Macfarlane,  100  Diamond  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  who  will  edit  and  publish  the  work  at  an 
early  date.  Judging  by  the  sample  sheet,  from 
which  extracts  were  given  in  Science  some  months 
ago,  the  new  edition  will  give  a  large  amount  of 
information  directly  useful  to  the  travelling  geolo- 
gist, and  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  its  pro- 
jector. 

—  In  a  discussion  of  the  temperature  of  Munich 
by  Elrk,  in  the  annual  volume  containing  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Bavarian  meteorological  stations, 
the  corrections  are  computed  to  reduce  the  mean 
of  certain  ordinary  hours  of  observation  to  the 
true  mean  of  the  day.  For  the  mean  of  7.2  and 
twice  9,  the  reduction  is  —0^.02  C,  varying  from 
+0°.14  in  October,  to  — 0°.16  m  May  and  July;  for 
8.2  and  twice  10,  it  is  — 0*^.06,  varying  from  ^-0^04 
in  October,  to  —0^.17  in  April  and  May  ;  for  the 
mean  of  maximum  and  minimum  it  is  —0^.06,  vary- 
ing from  0**.00  in  December,  to  — 0°.30  in  October. 
Similar  corrections  have  been  made  for  a  few 
places  in  this  country.  Additional  ones  are  needed 
for  many  more  stations,  on  account  of  the  consid- 
erable diversity  of  hours  of  observation  stiU  pre- 
vailing among  amateur  meteorologists,  on  whom 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  our  climatology  de- 
pends. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Ruasel  Wallace,  the  eminent  nat- 
uralist, says  the  Boston  Beacon,  is  quietly  plan- 
ning an  early  visit  to  this  country.  He  intends 
to  pass  some  time  in  California,  but  may  possibly 
accept  a  few  invitations  to  lecture. 

—  The  Oeographist^ies  Jahrbuch  has  just  pub- 
lished interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the  societies 
and  publications  devoted  to  geographical  research. 
Those  who  have  not  been  especially  interested  in 
these  studies  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
now  exist,  throughout  the  world,  ninety-four  active 
geographical  societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  This  does  not  include  fifty-eight 
societies  in  which  geographical  research^  are 
subordinated  to  others.  The  entire  income  of 
these  societies  amounts  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 
million  dollars  annually,  most  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  publication  of  transactions  or  in  the  further- 
ance of  explorations.  Of  these  ninety-four  soci- 
eties, France  has  tw«ity-six,  with  a  membership 


of  eighteen  thousand  ;  Germany,  twenty  •  four, 
with  nine  thousand  members  ;  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, six  each,  with  three  thousand  members ; 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  five,  with  five 
thousand  members  and  an  income  of  nearly  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars ;  the  United  States, 
two,  with  fifteen  himdied  members.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-six  periodicals  are  devoted  to  geogra- 
phy, of  which  forty-two  are  published  in  French  : 
thirty-eight  in  German ;  eight  in  Russian  ;  seven 
in  Italian  ;  six  each  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese; and  one  each  in  Danish,  Hungarian, 
Swedish,  Roumanian,  and  Japanese. 

—  The  French  academy,  says  the  Bivue  bota- 
nique,  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  entire  efficacy  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  de- 
struction of  Peronospora  viticola,  the  American 
fungus  or  mildew  of  vines,  the  great  scourge  of 
vineyards  over  large  areas  of  the  United  States. 

—  The  Manchester  philosophical  and  literary 
society  possesses,  says  the  ChemiccU  news^  a  mi- 
croscopic slide  containing  the  Lord^s  prayer,  writ- 
ten within  the  space  of  the  four-hundred-and- 
five-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  To  find  this 
minute  speck  requires  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, as  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  just  the 
right  kind  of  illumination,  but  the  focus  of  the 
lens  must  be  on  the  true  surface  of  the  glass  on 
which  the  object  is  written.  When  once  seen 
with  a  low  power,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  with 
the  same  power;  but  with  the  half -inch  and 
higher  powers  it  is  always  a  trial  of  patience, 
even  when  the  position  of  the  object  has  been 
carefully  roistered  with  a  lower  power,  and  you 
are  sure  that  the  object  is  central  in  the  field. 
Perhaps  with  the  achromatic  condenser  some  of 
the  difficulty  may  be  removed.  This  wonderfully 
minute  object  was  written,  or  rather  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Webb,  years  ago,  by  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment now  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  Webb 
was  accustomed  to  write  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
spaces  of  the  five-hundredth  to  the  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the  four- 
hundred-and-five-thousandth. 

—  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  Cid  et  terre 
states,  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
from  the  summit  of  the  Dole  (altitude,  1,678 
metres),  all  the  summits  of  the  Alps  are  easily 
visible,  from  that  of  Pelvoux  (4,000  metres),  sev- 
enty-eight miles  to  the  south,  to  the  peak  of 
Sftntis  (3,504  metres),  clearly  outlined  in  white 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  horizon,  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  distant.  The  view  thus  embraces 
all  the  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  for  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  miles. 
Contawy  to  that  which  has  been  observed    in 


lower  altitudes,  the  writer  aaserta  tliat  llie  time 
\»  K«neraUy  more  favorable  for  vision  in  llie  after- 
noon, and  tbat  it  ia  at  sunset  that  on«  obtains  tli<- 
bwt  views  in  the  Alps. 

—The  geographical  society  of  Lisbon  hoa  re- 
cently published  a  list  of  the  journals  in  the 
Portuguese  provinces,  printed  in  that  language. 
Tbia  list  includes  the  names  of  nineteen  in  An- 
gola, six  at  Cape  Verde,  seven  in  Cliina,  two  in 
Ouinea,  fifteen  in  English  India,  seventy-tn'o  in 
Portugaese  India,  seventeen  in  Macao  and  Timor, 
ten  in  Mozambique,  and  three  in  the  island  of  St. 
Tliomas.  In  addition,  seventeen  are  publlslied  in 
Portugal,  which  are  devoted  to  the  interetts  of  tlie 
foreign  Portuguese  provinces. 

—  Interesting  esperimente  have  lately  been 
made  by  Dr.  Parsons,  we  learn  from  Htalth.  on 
disinfection  of  clotheti  and  bedding  by  heat. 
Tliese  experiments,  among  other  points,  have 
shown  what  degree  of  heat,  and  duration  of 
expMure,  are  necessary  under  different  condi- 
tions (e.g..  of  moisture  and  dryness)  in  order  to 
destroy  with  certainty  the  germs  of  infectious 
disease.  The  net  results  of  Dr.  Parsons's  experi- 
ments on  this  bead  are  as  foUows :  with  the  ex- 
cei»tion  of  spore-bearing  cultivations  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  splenic-fever,  all  the  infective  materials 
t«|xirt«d  on  were  destroyed  by  iin  hour's  exposure 
to  dry  heat  of  230°  F.,  or  five  minutes'  exposure 
to  sletun  at  212°  F.  Spores  (or  the  reproductive 
particles)  of  this  bturillus  reiiuired  for  destruction 
four  hours'  exposure  lo  dry  heat  of  220°  F.,  or 
one  hour's  exposure  to  dry  heat  of  245°  F,.  but 
were  deatroytd  by  Hve  minutes'  exposure  to  a 
heat  of  312"  F.  in  steam  or  boiling  water.  It  may 
tiierefore  be  assumed  that  the  germs  of  the  or- 
dinary infectious  diseases  cannot  withstand  an 
exposure  of  an  hour  to  dry  heal  of  220°  F.,  or  an 
expoanre  of  fi\-e  mimites  to  boiling  water  or  steam 
of  812°  F. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

,;  Currr*|«"(Jmr«ort  nvuisfril  la  bini  brttf  oi  panttblt,  Tht 
vrtter'9  nainr  lain  a"  raw*  rfgulTfatuprottfiifintnlJatlK. 

Did  Dr.  Hayes  reach  Cape  Lieb«r  in  his  arctic 
exploration  of  i86i  ? 

Tbm  question  haa  given  riae  to  much  controversy  of 
tale  yeant;  and.  for  the  sake  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  natiBfactonly  answered, 
altiiongb  thiH  muld  onl]'  he  deGnitcly  done  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cairn,  with  its  enelosed  statement,  de- 
pmited  by  Dr.  Hayes  at  the  highest  latitude  reached 
by  him. 

The  writer  believes  he  can  throw  tome  little  light 
on  the  question, from  the  fact  tbat  be  had  the  orifcinat 
record*  before  him,  worked  up  the  sBtronomical  oh- 
■ervatioDB  (Smithaoaiao  Contributions  to  knowledge. 
No.  IW,  February.  XS^")),  and  constructed  the  chart 
«(  the   expedition,  under   the    doctor's    immediate 


direction,  from  the  materialB  prepared  by  him. 
tracing  of  this  ebart.  upon  which   Dr.  Hayes  fliV 
aaraKned   and   wrote   tho   KWgrapbieal    nan: 
with  bis  siKDature  atUcbed,  is  still  in  my  po 
It  ia  reproduced  in  the  work  quoted  above.  _ 

The  west  coast  of  Keunedy  ChtJinel  was  first  se«af 
and  remarkably  well  outtintd  by  Morton,  of  tha 
Kane  expedition,  in  June,  f^'ti.  and  has  since  been 
pasHFd  and  repassed  by  many  explorrra  :  w*e  may 
therefore  take,  for  the  purpose  uf  comparison  and 
reference,  the  latest  excellent  delineation  bb  given  on 
the  chart  (No.  9S2)  iaaued  by  the  hjdroitrapbic  office 
of  the  navy,  in  February.  ISSn,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  embody  our  best  geographical  knowledge  within 

We  shall  first  collate  Dr.  Hayes's  narrative  ( 'The 
open  polar  tea.'  New  York.  18(t~)  with  this  chert, 
and  see  where  this  will  land  us.  The  dates  of  this 
part  of  the  oarrative  are  nnfortunately  very  scanty, 
and  need  ideutificBtiou  in  order  to  trace  the  progress 
and  posiciun  of  the  party  from  day  to  day.  Dr. 
Bajea  reached  the  western  coast  of  the  Kane  basin 
May  0,  18S4.  while  a  member  nf  the  Kane  expedition, 
at  or  near  Cape  Frazer,  in  latitude  19"  -l.t .  Pafie 
336  (of  the  narrative)  be  says.  '  Onr  camp  was  made 
near  the  fartheac  point  reached  by  me  in  lSo4." 
This  was  on  May  H,  I^Sl,  aa  identiBed  by  me  by 
means  of  the  astronomical  latitude  recorded  for  tbat 
day  Ip.  20  of  tbe  '  Physical  observatiDna.'  etc.,  of  the 
Smithsonian  publication).  Tbe  reaalting  latitude, 
80'  06  ,  appears,  therefore,  too  hi|ch  in  comparison 
with  our  chart.  Dr.  Hayes  there  found  hia  old  flag- 
staff still  standing,  and  remarks.  '  We  were  now 
within  Kennedy  Channel.'  and  is  struck  with  the 
circumstance  (p.  339)  that  no  land  was  visible  to  the 
eaAtward,  as  he  could  easily  have  seen  Slty  or  rixty 
miles  in  the  clear  atoioaphere :  here  he  conclodes 
that  Kennedy  Channel  must  be  much  wider,  and 
SasiRas  to  it  a  width  of  over  thirty  miles,  when  in 
reality  it  is  but  twenty  nautical  miles.  He  waa  then 
fully  forty  nautical  miles  south  of  the  entrance  of 
the  channel  iwbicb  ia  at  Cape  Lawrence),  and  looked 
out  on  the  Kane  basin,  instead,  as  he  supposed, 
toward  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  channel. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset,  we  meet  with  what 
we  must  now  regard  a  mistake,  the  influence  of  which 
may  have  injuriously  biassed  bis  judgment  as  to  tbe 
extent  of  his  further  progress.  Tbe  next  day  IMay 
15)  his  strongest  man,  Jeusen.  broke  completely 
down,  and  was  left  at  Jensen's  camp,  This  is  south  <^ 
Sc^oresby  Bay.  siuce  thiE  deep  hay  Ip.  343)  was  passed 
on  May  16.  On  this  day  he  believed  himself  tfl  be  in 
a  higher  latitude  than  Morton  had  reached,  which 
was  about  BO'  30'.  On  May  18  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Collinaon.  Apparently 
no  mention  is  made,  in  the  narrative,  of  tbe  crossing 
of  RicfaaidsDO  Bay  ;  but  on  May  18  he  was  finally 
arrested  by  a  large  bay,  twenty  mites  in  length  (pp. 
840-348).  ThU,  according  to  our  chart,  could  have 
l>een  no  other  than  Rawhngs  Bay  ;  here  its  southern 
cape,  known  aa  Cape  Good,  in  latitude  80'  16 .  would 
consequently  mark  bis  bigbest  point  reached.  Be- 
tween Bawlmga  and  I^dy  Franklin  bays  there  is  UO 
other  long  bay.  Tbat  nsmed  after  Carl  Ritter  is 
apparently  not  over  two  or  three  milea  in  length  ; 
and  Lady  Franklin  Bay  doe«  not  fit  the  description  of 
his  highest  bay,  inasmnch  as  its  bead  could  not  be 
seen  from  Cape  Lieher.  nut  even  the  point  where  the 
bay  divides  into  two  long  fiords.  This  compariaoo, 
then,   would  lead  to  tbe  conclnaion  that  he  never 
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entered  Kennedy  Channel  at  all,  and  that  bis  supposed 
Cape  Lieber  was  in  reality  Cape  Good,  always  pro- 
yided  that  onr  comparison  chart  is  fully  to  be  trusted. 

Opposed  to  this  conclusion  of  a  material  contrac- 
tion of  the  route,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
explorer's  own  assertion  on  the  spot,  and  he  ought  to 
know  how  far  be  had  gone.  The  paper  placed  by 
him  in  a  bottle  buried  in  the  cairn  gives  his  highest 
latitude  as  81"*  85'  (p.  351  of  the  narrative),  —  an 
opinion  to  which  be  ever  afterwards  strenuously 
adhered  ;  secondly,  we  have  his  chart,  with  his  track 
extended  to  the  southern  cape  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  which  is  supported  by  bis  astronomically  deter- 
mined latitude  on  May  17,  at  Farthest  camp,  in  SI** 
Z\\'  (see  p.  20  Smithsonian  publication).  Those  who 
believe  that  be  fell  short  of  his  asserted  position  must 
discredit  this  last  observation.  Indeed,  the  com- 
parison of  the  result  of  this  latitude  observation 
with  the  next  one,  which  gave  the  latitude  79°  58i' 
(ibid.f  p.  20),  taken  May  20,  on  his  return,  the  day  after 
he  left  his  highest  point,  has  famished  material  for 
criticism  (by  Dr.  Bessels),  as  it  appeared  incredible 
that  so  long  a  distance  should  or  could  have  been 
traversed  in  a  single  day.  Tet  we  should  remember 
that  arguments  bcu^  upon  speed  alone  are  rather 
treacherous  :  thus  it  took  Hayes  forty-six  days  to 
reach  his  highest  point  on  the  outward  trip,  and  bat 
fifteen  days  to  return  thence  to  the  schooner.  It  is 
true  he  had  to  carry  a  heavy  load  when  setting  out ; 
bat  this  is  compensated  by  the  retardment  due  to 
physical  weakness  of  the  party,  both  men  and  beasts, 
during  their  return.  No  journal  was  kept  by  the 
leader  on  the  home-trip,  his  whole  energy  being 
required  to  save  himself  and  party  ;  and  bis  prostra- 
tion was  such,  that  be  lost  the  day  of  the  week  by 
one  (as  he  stated  to  me),  and  had  to  recover  the  date 
on  his  arrival  on  board  ship.  He  also  bad  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  his  chronometer  run  down  during 
a  prolonged  sleep  when  near  his  Cape  Lieber. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, his  observation  at  Farthest  camp  should  be 
defective  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  he 
left  no  means  of  knowing  bow  he  determined  bis 
meridian,  his  practice  being  to  observe  but  a  single 
altitude  of  the  sun.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
observation  was  made  with  the  sun  in  some  other 
vertical  than  that  of  the  meridian,  hence  was  at  a 
lower  altitude,  and  consequently  gave  an  abnormally 
high  latitude  for  his  place.  May  be  not  have  esti- 
mated the  time  of  the  meridian  passage,  and  mis- 
taken the  direction  of  the  north  and  south  line  ?  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  greatly  misplaced  the  direction  of 
the  western  shore  (and  axis)  of  Kennedy  Channel, 
which  is  about  N.  30"  E.,  while  his  chart  makes  it 
trend  nearly  due  north  (N.  5^  E.). 

It  may  be  asked.  How  could  Hayes  locate  on  his 
chart,  with  approximate  correctness,  the  western 
shore-line  as  high  as  82*"  15'  (Cape  Union),  supposing 
him  to  have  been  unable  to  cross  Rawlings  fiay  ?  To 
this  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  shore  had  already 
been  traced  by  Morton  up  to  this  northern  limit  (see 
chart  in  vol.  i.  of  Kane's  *  Explorations,'  Philadelphia, 
1856). 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  conclusive  reply  to 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  having  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  it ;  and,  while  the  balance 
of  probability  seems  to  point  to  a  decision  unfavor- 
able to  the  claim,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  some 
future  explorer  may  discover  the  rough  but  sufficient 


monument  by  which  alone  a  positive  and  just  decision 
can  be  arrived  at. 

An  extract  from  Lock  wood's  diary,  given  on  p.  95^ 
of  Science y  No.  156,  stating  that  he,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Pavy  and  Major  Greely.  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
Hayes  never  reached  Cape  Lieber,  induced  me  to 
examine  the  subject  anew,  with  the  result  as  given 
above.  Chart.es  A..  Schotf. 

WMhiDKtoa,  Feb.  7. 


An  open  letter. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  President  of  the  American 
society  for  psychical  research. 
Dear  Sir,  —  The  writer  of  the  accompanying  com- 
munication has  misapprehended  the  function  of  the 
Society  of  naturalists :  but  the  phenomena  he  de- 
scribes fortunately  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
association  over  whose  deliberations  you  preside, 
and  I  therefore  commit  it  to  your  hands. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  President  of  the  American  society 
of  naturalists,  Washington. 

For  the  good  of  science,  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  I  address  your  worship,  entering  at  once 
upon  my  subject. 

At  the  meetings  of  a  spiritualistic  society,  the 
members  of  which  bear  an  unimpeachable  character, 
during  the  course  of  about  three  years  of  daily  ex- 
periments by  means  of  the  spirit-table,  the  self-called 
spirits  that  were  evoked  have  dictated  a  treatise, 
and  now  demand  that  it  be  given  to  the  press,  and 
bear  the  title  'Spiritualistic  apocalypse,'  asserting 
that  such  publication  is  necessary  for  humanity. 

In  this  dictation  it  is  established  and  explained, 
with  marvellous  clearness,  learning,  and  scientific 
language,  what  is  *  power  *  and  what  is  *  force.'  and 
how  these  two  perform  their  functions  in  harmony 
through  eternity  and  through  space.  Next  there  is 
established  the  fact  of  a  living  magnetic  current, 
which  will  give  occasion  for  new  discoveries,  and  a 
metaphysics  of  social  harmony,  with  absolutely  new 
arguments,  on  which  it  will  be  well  for  society  to 
reflect  seriously.  Moral  science  is  lighted  up  in  ite 
true  profile,  and  not  from  the  utilitarian  side.  Reli- 
gions are  placed  in  the  position  which  they  deserve, 
and  indirectly  the  true  religion  is  pointed  out.  There 
are  weighty  political  prophecies;  one  of  them,  a  very 
beautiful  one,  having  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  who 
said  he  was  General  George  Washington.  There  are 
useful  counsels  for  organic  social  reforms,  learned 
astronomic  communications,  and  surprising  explana- 
tions of  fundamental  theologic  philosophy.  Physics, 
chemistry,  and  algebra  are  largely,  and  with  critical 
judgment,  employed  in  the  development  of  the  theo- 
rems thus  established.  There  are  instructive  dia- 
logues and  triiogues  among  spirits  of  diverse  nature 
and  degree,  bat  identical  in  substance.  Finally,  the 
virtual  necessity  of  the  why  and  how  of  their  exist- 
ence is  explained.  This,  in  brief,  is  what  the  self- 
called  spirits  have  dictated,  and  what  they  wish 
humanity  to  know. 

My  companions  and  friends,  before  publishing  this 
collection,  in  order  to  have  some  fact  that  might 
induce  persons  to  read  it  and  reflect  on  it,  under  the 
influence  of  a  firm  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  our  own  minds,  have  asked  the  dictating 
spirits'  permission  to  invite  other  experimenters  to 
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inquire,  by  means  of  their  medinms,  whether  what  has 
been  dictated  to  os  has  really  been  dictated  by  them, 
and  whether  its  publication  has  been  demanded.  In 
obtaining  this  permission  we  were  assured  that  the 
spirits  would  everywhere  assert  the  truth  of  the  fact. 
In  case  this  event  should  take  place,  your  worship  will 
understand  its  weight  and  importance ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  I,  id  ways  in  the  name  of  science  and 
humanity,  ask  you  to  bring  together  under  your 
supervision  competent  and  honest  persons,  and,  em- 
ploying known  spiritualistic  mediums,  to  call  forth 
the  spirits  and  ask  them  : — 

1.  Is  it  true  that  at  Catania  a  perfectible  spirit,  by 
order  of  his  prime  Bpirit,  has  dictated  a  work  which 
he  wishes  to  be  caUed  '  Spiritualistic  apocalypse'  ? 

2.  Are  the  premises  established,  and  the  conse- 
quences deduced,  from  the  theories  and  principles 
dictated  in  this  work  the  true  ones  ? 

3.  Will  this  work  be  useful  to  humanity  ?  And. 
further,  all  other  questions  which  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

I  likewise  pray  and  authorize  you,  in  the  name  of 
my  friends,  to  invite  other  scientific  societies,  and 
individual  men  of  science,  to  make  similar  experi- 
ments, with  the  request  that  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  communicate  to  us  the  answers  obtained. 

In  the  hope  of  soon  having  the  honor  of  seeing 
your  handwriting, 

I  remain  with  all  respect  and  obedience, 

Yours  devotedly, 

Antonino  Scavo  Vfta. 
Catania  (Sicily),  Jan.  80. 

Montana  climate. 

The  interesting  notes  of  Dr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Davis 
on  the  origin  of  the  Chinook  winds  of  the  north-west 
are  undoubtedly  correct.  Their  characteristics  are 
exactly  those  of  the  foehn.  But  Dr.  Dawson  limits 
the  range  of  these  winds  too  much.  They  extend  at 
least  as  far  south  as  the  great  western  bend  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  divide,  north  of  Henry's  Lake;  and 
their  tempering  influences  reach  to  the  extreme 
boundary  of  Montana. 

In  recent  climatological  articles  in  Science^  I  notice 
several  misleading  references  to  *  Montana  climate,' 
as  if  it  were  comparable,  in  steady,  extreme  cold,  to 
the  winters  of  Siberia,  or  even  Canada.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
*  Montana  climate.'  The  climate  of  Port  Assiniboine 
and  Otendive  is  one  thing,  while  that  of  Bozeman  and 
Helena  is  quite  another.  Here  seems  to  be  the  bat- 
tle-ground between  the  cold  waves  descending  from 
British  America,  and  the  temperate  western  currents 
from  the  Pacific.  Changes  are  sometimes  very  sud- 
den from  temperatures  far  below  zero  to  above  the 
freezing-point,  and  vice  versa^  as  one  or  the  other 
gets  the  upper  hand  ;  but  many  a  cold  wave  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstoue  to  the 
Atlantic  is  deflected  by  the  pressure  from  the  west, 
so  as  not  to  be  felt  in  central  Montana.  The  recent 
severe  storm,  for  instance,  kept  entirely  east  of  us. 
On  Feb.  2,  the  minimum  at  Assiniboine  was  —  16° ; 
at  Benton,  -  1^ ;  at  St.  Paul,  —  26'  ;  while  it  was 
4- 1^^  at  Helena,  and  -{-  33^  at  Bozeman.  It  was  calm 
and  mild  here,  and  not  till  two  days  later  did  the  ther- 
mometer reach  the  freezing-point  at  Benton.  Bfild 
weather  has  since  prevailed  throughout  Montana. 

The  only  extreme  cold  weather  experienced  here 
was  during  the  January  storm  on  the  Pacific,  when 


we  had  a  week  of  below-zero  weather,  with  a  very 
low  thermometer,  —  something  very  unusual  here, 
and  altogether  unaccountable  to  me,  until  I  learned 
of  the  storm  on  the  coast. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  warm  Pacific  currents,  our  win- 
ter climate  would  probably  be  arctic  ;  but  those  cur- 
rents make  it  usually  far  milder  and  more  enjoyable 
than  at  corresponding  latitudes  farther  east.  In  1885, 
when  during  February  and  March  one  blizzard  suc- 
ceeded another  from  Dakota  to  the  seaboard,  I  gath- 
ered buttercups  (Ranunculus  glaberrimus)  in  bloom 
at  Bozeman  on  Biarch  15  ;  and  on  April  5  I  gathered 
more  than  half  a  dozen  species  of  flowers  (Ammoni 

{)atens.  Douglassia  men  tana.  Phlox  canescens,  Fritil- 
aria  pndica,  Synthyris,  Townsendia,  etc.)  on  a 
mountain  side,  at  an  altitude  of  about  six  thousand 
feet  near  the  Bozeman  tunnel,  the  highest  point  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 

I  send  you  enclosed  specimens  of  what  I  gathered 
yesterday  (Feb.  7) :  Ranunculus  glaberrimus  with 
well-advanced  buds,  well-developed  catkins  of  alder, 
and  catkins  of  willow  and  quaking  asp,  showing  the 
white,  silky  covering.  P.  Koch. 

Bozeman,  Montana,  Feb.  R. 


Oil  00  troubled  waters. 

During  a  portion  of  the  years  1839-41 ,  the  writer, 
as  a  boy,  got  an  experience  of  life  on  the  ocean  in 
New  Bedford  whalers  (two  of  them).  Though  a  boy, 
I  was  noted  for  *  seeing  every  thing.'  Being  between 
decks  one  day,  whilst  the  vessel  was  lying  to  in  a 
storm,  I  observed,  that,  with  every  lea-lurch,  the 
weather- seams  opened,  and  let  in  the  daylight  and 
frequently  much  water.  It  seemed  to  me  a  danger- 
ous condition,  and  I  hastened  to  report  to  the  officer 
*of  the  deck,'  *on  deck,'  or  *of  the  watch.'  He 
only  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  to  rig  the  pump  and 
pump  her  out,  if  I  thought  she  was  sinking.  He  said, 
'*  The  way  they  make  a  whaler  is  to  buy  a  worn-out 
merchantman,  put  a  new  deck  on  and  new  sticks 
in  her,  and  send  her  out  as  a  new  vessel ;  and  you 
know  what  the  Bible  says  about  putting  new  and  old 
together  ?  Well,  it  oftens  happens  in  such  cases  that 
the  old  hull  sinks,  and  the  deck  and  spars  sail  on  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  Oh  !  we  get  used  to 
that." 

That  I  knew  to  be  '  a  yam  ; '  but  when  I  saw  a 

*  merchantman '  laboring  in  a  sea  that  was  not  very 
bad  for  a  whaler,  and  learned  that  the  life  of  a 

*  merchantman '  was  much  shorter  than  a  whaler's,  I 
wanted  to  know  why,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  it.  I  found,  for  one  thing,  that 
whalers  always  made  better  weather  than  merchant- 
men, when  they  were  in  company ;  that  seas  would 
not  break  in  oar  wake,  that  would  in  the  wake  of  a 
merchantman  ;  that  the  wake  of  a  whaler  was  per- 
sistent, whilst  that  of  a  merchantman  was  rather 
evanescent ;  and  that  placid  waters,  or  *  short  seas,' 
are  the  rule  on  '  cruising  ground,'  when  whales  are 
about.  All  *  whalers '  have  their  decks,  at  times, 
reeking  with  oil ;  and,  although  the  decks  are 
'  washed  down'  daily,  it  takes  a  great  many  wash- 
ings to  free  them  from  all  the  oil ;  and  much  that 
goes  out  of  the  scuppers  clings  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  to  be  gradually  washed  off  by  the  sea. 

A  little  oil  goes  a  great  way  on  a  car- wheel  to 
relieve  friction,  and  it  does  in  that  case  what  it  does 
on  water  in  a  storm.  I  think  rain  acts  in  the  same 
way  in  beating  down  waves.    The  drops  roll  to  land- 
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ward,  and  in  rolling  react  upon  the  waves^  each  a 
little  ;  but  the  aggregate  is  enongh. 

Geo.  F.  Waters. 


The  competition  of  convict-labor. 

In  my  criticisms  of  Mr.  Butler's  articles  on  this 
competition,  I  have  shown  that  his  method  of  stating 
the  figures  in  totals,  regardless  whether  these  totals 
are  in  that  relation  which  is  the  question  at  issue, 
namely  in  competition,  is  irrelevant. 

Now,  in  his  last  rejoinder  {Science^  vii.  No.  158),  he 
brings  some  figures  which  are  relevant  in  showing 
this  relation  in  two  trades  in  New  York,  —  hat  and 
shoe  making.  In  the  former,  for  the  year  1879,  the 
ratio  was  320  convicts  to  5,267  free  workers  in  the 
first  trade,  and  1,927  convicts  to  26,261  in  the  second. 
The  first  ratio,  he  says,  is  '  about  4  per  cent.*  and 
the  second  '  something  over  4  per  cent.'  In  addition 
to  questionable  ethics  and  statistics  already  dis- 
played, he  now  introduces  very  questionable  arith- 
metic ;  for  in  reality  the  first  ratio  is  6  45  per  cent, 
and  the  second  7.88.  One  who  thus  figures  may  well 
have,  as  he  savs,  '  some  hesitation  in  adducing  fresh 
figures '  ('  fresh '  in  the  sense  of  new,  of  course),  *  for 
fear  they  may  be  summarily  rejected  as  useless.' 
True,  Mr.  Butler,  but  not  for  the  reason  you  give,  — 
**  because  they  do  not  fit  in  some  person's  idea  of  how 
the  *  course  of  nature'  ought  to  go."  No  'person' 
has  said  or  implied  any  thing  about  'ought'  in 
relation  to  the  '  course  of  nature '  or  any  other 
relation. 

Those  who  are  organizing  the  working- classes  into 
a  political  party,  to  obtain  what  they  deem  justice, 
are  in  earnest.  Only  one  who  has  not  felt  the  dread  • 
ful  sensation  of  being  unable  to  sell  his  labor,  when 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  life,  can  realize  the  bitter- 
ness and  pain  of  such  a  situation.  For  every  convict 
whose  labor-product  is  sold  in  the  market,  a  free  la- 
borer becomes  superfluous,  and  therefore  fewer  work, 
or  all  are  laid  off  temporarily,  in  that  branch  into 
which  the  convict  is  in^oduced.  Here  the  *■  poUtical 
economist '  of  the  prevailing  order  says,  *  Find  some- 
thing else  to  do.'    In  most  cases  it  is  impossible. 

There  is  another  evil  effect  on  free  labor,  resulting 
from  prison-labor  competition  under  any  form  ;  and 
that  is,  the  effect  it  has  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages 
in  any  branch  it  enters.  It  must  gain  its  market  by 
underselling  free-labor  products  ;  and  however  small 
the  percentage,  both  as  to  its  amount  and  of  the 
decrease  of  its  price,  it  lowers  the  standard  of  prices, 
including  wages,  in  that  entire  branch. 

To  the  workingman,  a  market  for  his  labor  is  neces- 
sary to  life  :  to  the  state,  a  profit  from  the  prison  is 
not  essential. 

Shy  lock,  surely  not  an  insane  humanitarian,  truly 
says,  *'He  takes  my  life  who  from  me  takes  the 
means  whereby  I  live."  E.  Lanoerfeld. 


Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird  ? 

Have  the  recent  excursions  in  theosophy,  of  my 
yonng  friend  Dr.  Shnfeldt  (see  Mind  in  nature^ 
'Januarv  and  February),  spoilt  a  very  promising 
ornithologist  to  the  extent  of  making  hun  mistake  a 
live  Samoan  tooth-billed  pigeon  (Didunculus  strigi- 
rostris)  for  the  astral  body  or  the  projection  of  the 
double  of  a  perf  unct  dodo  (Didus  ineptus)  ? 

Elliott  Coues. 
Smithsonian  inst.,  Feb.  14. 


Corrections  of  thermometers  for  pressure. 

The  letter  of  Messrs.  Venable  and  Gore  in  the  last 
number  of  Science^  on  the  effect  of  pressure  on  ther- 
mometers, contains  a  reference  to  the  signal  service, 
of  Euch  a  character  as  to  deserve  a  brief  notice.  It 
comes  near  leaving  the  impression  that  the  service 
has  just  begun  to  consider  a  phenomenon  which  has 
been  well  known  to  most  meteorologists,  and  to  all 
engaged  in  accurate  thermometric  research,  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  letter,  to  which  reply  was  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  made 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  service  had  ever  published 
any  thing  on  the  subject,  how  thermometers  used  on 
Mt.  Washington  and  Pike's  Peak  were  compared  with 
standards,  and  requesting  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  particular  phase  of  the  question  which 
the  service  has  '  had  under  consideration '  was, 
whether  the  effect  on  the  thermometers  used  in  the 
service  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  application  of  a 
correction.  To  this  end,  some  experiments  had  been 
made,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter.  The  correction  necessary 
for  Pike's  Peak,  which  is  the  most  elevaced  station 
from  which  the  service  receives  reports,  amounts  to 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
its  use  is  doubtful.  The  references  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  letter  in  Science  were  furnished  them 
by  the  chief  signal  officer  in  his  reply  ;  the  paper 
of  Loewy  and  the  memoir  of  Marck  being  quoted  as 
among  the  latest  and  most  complete.  The  phenome- 
non has  by  no  means  escaped  the  attention  of 
writers.  Among  works  likely  to  be  easy  of  access, 
it  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  'American  cyclopedia,' 
'  Johnson's  cyclopedia.'  Deschanel's  *  Natural  philos- 
ophy,' Balfour  Stewart's  *  Heat,'  and  doubtless  many 
others  of  that  class.  It  is  noticed  in  numerous 
reports  of  the  British  association,  especially  in  the 
reports  of  the  committee  on  underground  tempera- 
tures. One  of  the  earliest  investigations  of  the  sub- 
ject was  by  Egen  {Pogg.  ann.  1827).  Sir  William 
Thomson  considered  it,  and  provided  against  it,  in 
1850,  in  his  verification  of  Prof.  James  Thomson's 
prediction  of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  by 
pressure.  Professor  Rowland  considered  it,  and 
allowed  for  it,  in  his  research  on  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  In  Nature  (1878-74)  it  was 
much  discussed  ;  and  of  course  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  in  all  modern  deep-sea  tempera- 
ture-work, in  the  reports  of  which  it  receives  full  dis- 
cussion. Sio. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  15. 


Tadpoles  in  winter. 

I  have  frequently  observed  tadpoles  during  winter, 
in  ponds  that  were  entirely  frozen  over,  swimming 
about  underneath  the  ice.  Most  of  them  were  of 
large  size  :  I  remember  none  being  less  than  three 
or  four  centimetres  in  length. 

Although,  in  this  latitude,  most  of  the  frog-spawn 
is  deposited  during  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring, 
and  the  hatchings  of  these  spawns  develop  into  frogs 
before  the  iollowing  winter,  yet  spawns  occasionally 
occur  in  late  summer  or  early  fall :  and  the  hatch- 
ings of  these  late  deposits  fail  to  mature  within  the 
same  season,  and  consequently,  in  favored  localities, 
live  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  transform 

into  frogs.  C.  C.  Qrbbn. 

Mdidleport,  O.,  Feb.  10. 
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VIRCHOW  ON  ACXfUMATIZATION. 

At  the  congress  of  German  naturalists  and 
physicians  held  at  Strasburg,  Professor  Virchow, 
the  eminent  pathologist,  delivered  an  address  on 
'Acclimatization  and  the  Europeans  in  the  col- 
oniee,'  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  these  days  of  colonization,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  human  beings  leave  their  homes  and 
settle  in  foreign  lands,  imder  strange  and  un- 
accustomed conditions,  the  subject  of  the  probable 
influence  of  such  change  upon  themselves  and 
their  descendants  becomes  highly  important  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  The  key  to  this  problem 
is  in  the  hands  of  physicians.  With  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  the  subject  has  been  neglected 
by  scientific  men.  An  opinion  is  current,  and  is 
often  believed  by  those  who  send  oufc  colonies, 
that  man  is  able  to  adapt  himself  to  living  on  any 
part  of  the  earth ;  that  he  is  cosmopolitan  in  the 
widest  sense.  This  view  has  allied  itself  to  the 
monogenetic  theory,  which  believes  in  the  original 
common  origin  of  all  mankind  from  one  pair, 
because  thus  this  cosmopolitanism  would  simply 
be  the  return  to  former  conditions.  It  was  the 
changes  from  this  primitive  condition  which 
caused  the  variations  in  the  races  of  men. 

Pathology  is  to  be  regarded,  not  simply  as  the 
study  of  the  action  of  accidental  causes  upon 
man,  which  change* his  normal  condition,  but  as 
necessary  a  science  as  physiology.  Every  biologi- 
cal science,  zoology,  botany,  must  have  its  pathol- 
ogy. It  is  a  method  of  research,  an  experiment 
in  vivisection  which  nature  has  made  for  us  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  From  this  point  of 
view,  all  deviations,  at  first  perhaps  accidental, 
which  become  fixed  by  heredity,  belong  to  the 
field  of  the  pathologist.  That  such  pathological 
variations  are  possible,  one  case  is  sufiicient  to 
show.  A  woman  had  a  congenital  defect  of  the 
arm,  in  which  the  radius  was  bent  in  a  peculiar 
position,  and  the  thumb  of  each  hand  was  want- 
ing. This  woman's  child  was  affected  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  on  one  hand  the  thumb 
was  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  In  neither  case 
was  there  an  injury,  but  the  accidental  variation 
was  transmitted.  The  question  of  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  these  pathological  traits  is  a  more 
difficult  one. 


The  effects  of  a  new  climate  upon  the  emigrant 
are  well  known,  and  are  greater  as  the  conditions 
of  his  new  home  differ  more  radically  from  those 
of  his  mother-country.  A  sort  of  new  growth 
must  take  place,  a  new  adaptation  to  the  environ- 
ment. A  prominent  symptom  is  a  feeling  of 
languor,  which  lasts  for  days,  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Two  kinds  of  disease  are  apt  to  l)eset  the 
emigrant :  the  first  is  the  climatic  indisposition 
already  mentioned ;  the  second,  the  real  climatic 
disease.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  then  in  dan- 
ger, until  the  question  is  decided  whether  his  body 
has  the  power  of  adopting  the  new  conditions  or 
not.  It  is  on  this  point  that  clinical  observations 
in  different  countries  are  needed.  In  this  organic 
transformation  of  the  individual  the  fate  of  his 
descendants  is  involved.  It  is  here  that  ethnol- 
ogists become  interested  to  find  proofs  for  their 
theories  that  small  variations  become  fixed  and 
lead  to  racial  differences.  Experimental  evidence 
on  this  point  is  still  wanting. 

The  question  of  greatest  interest  to  us  is.  To 
what  extent  has  the  white  race,  in  its  historic 
evolution,  shown  the  power  of  adaptation?  The 
white  race  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  distinctions 
must  be  made.  The  Semitic,  as  opposed  to  the 
Aryan  branch,  has  a  very  great  superiority  in  this 
respect.  Again,  the  southern  nations  —  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  Sicilians  —  have  a  greater  pow- 
er of  adaptation  than  the  northerners.  In  the 
colonization  of  the  Antilles,  the  attempts  of  the 
English  and  French  have  been  more  or  less  disas- 
trous, while  those  of  the  Spaniards  have  been 
quite  successful.  The  general  proposition,  which 
is  only  a  provisional  one,  seems  to  be  that  a 
southern  people  can  emigrate  to  an  equatorial 
region  without  danger.  The  readiness  with  which 
a  population  mixes  with  another  is  also  of  impor- 
tance. The  more  southern  Aryan  peoples  more 
easily  assimilate  with  the  Semitic  element  than 
the  northern  ones.  This  Semitic  element,  which 
appears  early  in  the  Phoenician  expeditions  to 
foreign  lands,  is  best  suited  for  founding  per- 
manent colonies.  To  this  day,  relics  of  the  settle- 
ments all  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
made  by  Semitic  people,  can  be  traced. 

Those  white  races  which  cannot  become  accli- 
matized without  great  loss  may  be  called  vulner- 
able, and  the  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  open 
to  them  are  very  limited. 

North  America  is  one  of  these  favorable  regions. 
The  French  were  able  to  found  a  flourishing  and 
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active  colony  in  so  cold  a  coontry  as  Canada. 
The  United  States,  with  its  mixture  of  nationali- 
ties, is  another  sach  region.  The  acclimatization, 
however,  is  not  brought  about  without  consider- 
able change  in  the  mental  life  and  characteristics 
of  the  people.  The  Yankee  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  Englishman.  The  real  sign  of  the 
Icmgevity  of  a  colony  is  the  relative  birth-rate  and 
mortality  as  compared  with  that  in  the  mother- 
country.  The  general  result  is,  that,  the  farther 
south  we  go  into  the  tropical  countries,  the  lower 
does  the  reproductive  power  of  the  colony  become, 
until  in  a  few  generations  sterility  is  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Of  this  ,the  Creoles  are  a  good 
example.  The  special  cause  of  this  degeneration 
has  been  regarded  by  physicians  as  a  lack  of  the 
formation  of  blood,  a  general  anaemia.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  is  not  final ;  and  a  further 
cause,  such  as  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  water,  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  great 
prevalence  of  Uver-disease  in  such  cases  offers  a 
valuable  clew. 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these  which  make 
us  feel  the  want  of  thorough  scientific  research  of 
the  conditions  which  control  the  foundation  of 
colonies.  When  these  are  known,  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  of  thousands  of 
men  in  an  idle  attempt  to  make  inhabitable  some 
desolate  unfavorable  region.  The  order  of  na- 
tional adaptability  to  new  environment  we  have 
made  out  to  be,  first,  the  Jews ;  then  the  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  etc. ;  then  the  southern  French 
and  the  northern  French ;  and  lastly  the  Qermans. 
The  remarkable  immunity  of  the  Jews  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  interest.  What  share  in  this  pecul- 
iarity is  due  to  their  peculiar  hygiene,  choice  of 
food,  devotion  to  the  home  sentiment  or  to  their 
occupation,  is  an  open  question. 


THE   TRADE  IN  SPURIOUS  MEXICAN 

ANTIQUITIES, 

The  present  is  a  museum-making  era,  and  fu- 
ture generations  are  perhaps  to  be  congratulated 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  this  wide-spread  fancy 
for  hunting  and  hoarding  relics  has  given  rise  to 
minor  features  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  in- 
creased demand  has  given  a  considerable  money 
value  to  antiquities  ;  and  this  has  led  to  many  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  dishonest  persons,  to  supply 
the  market  by  fraudulent  means.  To  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  has  the  imitation  of  some  varieties  of 
relics  been  carried,  that  detection  is  next  to  im- 
possible. Doubtless  in  time  most  of  the  spurious 
pieces  will  be  detected  and  thrown  out ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  will  have  made  an  impression 
upon  literature,  and  upon  the  receptive  mind  of 


the  public,  that  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 
of  interested  persons  to  publish,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  all  reliable  information  tending  to 
expose  frauds  and  correct  erroneous  impressions. 

It  is  perhaps  in  stone,  and  especially  in  steatite, 
that  frauds  are  most  frequently  attempted  ;  but 
the  potter's  art  has  not  escaped,  and  most  of  our 
collections  contain  specimens  illustrating  the  skill 
of  the  modem  artisan  and  the  carelessness  of 
collectors.  Although  we  need  not  go  beyond  our 
own  borders  for  illustrations  of  this  statement,  I 
wish  here  to  call  attention  to  some  examples  from 
Mexico.  In  pre-Columbian  times  the  native  potter 
of  that  country  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  the  handling  of  clay;  and  Spanish  infiuence 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  greatly  change 
the  methods,  or  restrict  the  manufactiure.  It  is 
very  easy,  therefore,  for  the  native  artisan  to 
imitate  any  of  the  older  forms  of  ware  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  he  has  done  so  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving.  A  renewed  impetus 
has  been  given  to  this  fraudulent  practice  by  the 
infiux  of  tourists  consequent  upon  the  completion 
of  numerous  railways. 

The  variety  most  frequently  imitated  is  a  soft, 
dark  ware,  sometimes  ferruginous,  but  generally 
almost  black.  The  forms  are  varied,  including 
vases,  statuettes,  pipes,  whistles,  and  spindle- 
whorls,  all  of  which  are  profusely  ornamented. 
One  notable  form  is  a  vase  modelled  in  dark  clay, 
and  bristling  with  a  superabundance  of  figures  in 
relief,  which  give  a  castellated  effect.  A  large 
piece  recently  acquired  by  the  national  museum 
was  designated  a  *  miniature  stone  fort'  by  the 
collector,  and  a  second  piece  could  as  readily  be 
called  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  clay. 

The  body  of  these  vases  is  usually  a  short,  up- 
right cylinder,  mounted  upon  three  feet,  and  is 
profusely  decorated  with  incised  patterns  and 
with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  including  human 
and  animal  figures  in  the  round.  A  row  of  fig- 
ures surrounds  the  rim,  giving  a  battlemented 
effect ;  and  a  high  conical  lid,  surmounted  by  a 
human  figure,  is  usually  added.  The  body  of  the 
vessel  is  modelled  by  hand ;  and  the  flatter  portions 
of  the  surface  are  rudely  polished,  and  covered 
with  incised  patterns.  The  attached  figures  are 
formed  separately  in  moulds,  and  afterwards  set 
into  their  places.  Certain  parts  are  further  elab- 
orated by  means  of  figured  stamps.  After  fin- 
ishing, the  vases  are  prepai*ed  for  market  by 
burial  for  a  short  time  in  the  moist  earth,  or, 
more  frequently  perhaps,  by  simply  washing 
th(5m  with  a  thin  solution  of  clay.  The  deposit 
of  <;lay  is  afterwards  partially  wiped  off,  leaving 
the  lines  and  depressions  filled  with  the  light- 
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colored  deposit.  So  clever  are  these  fellows,  that 
lis  are  sotuctimee  slightly  mntilated  he- 
fore  they  are  Buhniitt«d  to  this  tlnisliing  process. 
This  ware  maj  be  purt'hased  at  any  of  the  relie- 
9h<^  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  but  San  Juan  Teoti- 
hniKan  seemn  to  be  tlie  headqtuu-tere  of  tlie  traffic. 
In  passing  back  and  forth  by  the  railway,  I  found 
that  each  train  was  met  by  one  or  more  of  the 
venders,  who  were  carefuJ  to  expose  but  a  limited 
number  of  pieces,  and  tlukt  this  method  of  sale 
was  systematically  practised.  Wishing  to  eecure 
"  a  piece,  I  watted  until  the  traio  was  about  to  move 
off,  when  I  held  out  a  ajlver  dollar,  and  the  vase 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  was  quickly  in 
my  pottaession.  Tlie  price  asked  was  five  dollars. 
and  in  the  city  of  Mexico  would  have  been  three 
times  tliat  amount.  At  the  rate  of  purchase  indi- 
cate by  my  experience  at  San  Juau,  at  least  one 
piece  per  day  wos  carried  away  by  tourists,  mak- 
iUK  hundreds  each  year.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
Ui«vfore,  that  museuma  in  all  porta  of  the  world 
ore  becoming  well  stocked  with  this  class  of 
Uexicou  anti(]uities.  Oddly  enough,  no  such 
ware  is  found  among  the  antiquities  of  the  loc-ali- 
iy  ;  and  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  on  tlie  site 
of  any  ancient  Aztec  or  Toltec  settlement.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  tlie  venders  do  not  heaitate 
tu  assign  definite  localities  to  the  relics,  and  to 
give  full  accounts  of  their  discovery.  One  of  the 
national  museum's  pieces  is  said  to  have  beeu  dis- 
covered by  workmen  in  digging  a  well  flfty  feet 
I  boieath  the  surface  ;  and  another,  an  excellent 
lithograph  of  which  appears  in  the  Zeil»e.hri/t  fur 
\  ethndlogie  for  1883,  is  reported  to  have  been  found 
'    in  a  cavern  at  8im  Juan  Teotihuocan. 

The   ease   with  which  such  pieces  con   be  ob- 
tained should  convince  collectors  that  sometliing 
is  wrong :  but  a  close  examination  of  the  specimen 
generally  yields  much  additional  evidence.     It  is 
w*ll  known  that  any  article  buried  for  a  long  time 
in  the  eartli  will  be  thoroughly  discolored,  and 
that  every  crack  and  cavity  having  the  least  con- 
nection with  the  surface  will  be  completely  filled 
with  sediment :  but  in  many  ca»es  it  will  be  found 
tiiat  in  spurious  pieces  the  doctoring  with  washes 
trf  day  has  been  too  hasty,  and  tliat  small  patches. 
J  Especially  in  unexposed  places,  are  not  in  the  least 
I   diwolored.     An  attractive  whistling  vase  of  com- 
]  idicated    structure,    recently    purchased  by    an 
<  American  resident  of  Mexico,  was  found,  upon 
I    close  examination  of  obscure  parts,  to  have  come 
bnt  recently  from  the  furnace. 

It  sliould  be  observed  that  earthenware  similar 
I  in  type  to  these  modem  examples,  but  not  bearing 
le  evidence  of  recent  manufacture,  is  given 
I  a  prominent  place  in  the  Mexican  national  mu- 
ll :  but  I  am  unable  to  secure  any  information 


in  regard  to  i»  pedigree.  It  is  evident  tliat  this 
dark,  ornate  pottery  does  not  all  belong  to  the  Im 
mediate  present ;  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
say  just  when  or  where  Jte  manufacture  began. 

An  American  of&cer  engaged  in  the  Mexican 
war  brought  lutck  a  number  of  fine  pieces  now  on 
eihibitioD  in  the  U.  S.  national  museum.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  village  of 
Texcoco.  Well -authenticated  Tescocan  pieces  re- 
semble this  dark  pottery  in  color  and  texture  more 
closely  than  any  other  ;  and  it  is  possible  thai 
here  it  was  originally  made. 

It  is  perhaps  doulitfnl  if  any  of  the  elaborate 


pieces  (now  so  numerous  in  collections)  in  which 
stamps  liave  been  freely  nseil.  and  which  liave 
been  in  whole  or  in  part  cast  in  moulds,  date 
bock  to  pre-Columbian  times.  The  whole  genius 
of  aboriginal  methods  of  procedure  goes  to  dis- 
credit them.  All  the  wonderful  si)ecimen8  of 
earthenware  known  to  have  been  recovered  from 
ancient  sites,  however  complex  in  structure,  or 
ornate  in  eml>e1lishnient,  are  modelled  by  tlie  hand 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  such  devices.  If  this 
statement  sliall  prove  to  be  too  broad,  tlie  error 
will  be  in  the  right  direction  if  it  leads  to  the 
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critical  inspection  of  aJl  reputed  antiquities  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  these  un-American  methods  of 
manufacture. 

If  the  methods  are  questionable,  the  spirit  is 
more  so.  True  native  art  is  consistent :  each  part 
bears  an  intelligible  relation  to  all  other  parts. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  illustration  that 
these  vases  are  not  even  imitations  of  genuine 
work,  but  compositions  made  up  of  unrelated 
parts  (derived,  may  be,  from  ancient  art),  and 
thrown  together  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Fraud 
is  stamped  upon  every  contour,  and  written  in 
every  line.  W.  H.  Holmes. 


EAST  GREENLAND  ESKIMO, 

Anthropologists  have  been  waiting  with  great 
interest  the  information  which  Lieutenant  Holm 
has  to  convey  regarding  the  wild  Eskimo  of  East 
Greenland,  only  recently  known,  and  among  whom 
he  was  the  first  civilized  man  to  penetrate.  He 
remained  among  them  last  winter ;  and  an  exhibi- 
tion has  just  been  made  at  Ck)penhagen  of  the  eth- 
nological objects  which  were  procured  from  them. 
These  people  live  about  the  bay  of  Augmagsalik. 
In  the  various  settlements  there  were,  in  the  winter 
of  1884-^,  548  souls,  of  whom  418  are  situated 
near  the  above  bay,  and  the  rest  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Fingmiamiut  and  Bemstorflf  fiord.  There 
are  247  males  and  801  females,  who  possess  142 
kayaks  and  88  umiaks,  or  large  skin  boats.  The 
language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  west  coast ; 
but  the  voices  of  the  east  coast  people  are  more 
soft  and  agreeable.  Their  habit  is  erect,  the  face 
characteristic,  the  nose  more  prominent  than  with 
the  other  Eskimo.  Their  religion  and  legends 
agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  western  coast. 

They  wear  dressed  skin  in  summer,  fur  clothing 
in  winter.  Their  boots  are  double  ;  and  in  winter 
both  inside  socks  and  boots  are  made  of  fur  on  the 
inner  side.  Bear-skins  are  the  most  prized. 
Caps  are  made  of  white  or  blue  fox-skin  with  the 
tail  left  hanging  behind.  Pretty  embroidery  and 
inlaid  party-colored  fur  are  in  use,  as  is  a  sort  of 
wooden  shade  against  sun  and  rain.  Combs  of 
musk-ox  horn  are  cut  out  with  shark*s  teeth,  and 
used  to  confine  the  hair,  which  is  often  knotted  on 
top  of  the  head.  Clothing  is  only  worn  out  of 
doors ;  within  the  huts  the  women  wear  a  breech 
clout,  while  the  othera  are  entirely  naked  up  to 
their  fourteenth  year,  when  the  boys  are  given  a 
pair  of  breeches  as  a  sign  of  maturity.  The 
greatest  desire  of  the  women  is  to  have  a  son,  and 
a  marriage  is  not  regarded  as  complete  until  the 
wife  has  become  a  mother.  In  order  that  the 
child  may  be  a  boy,  the  women  are  made  to  dance 
in  a  way  to  make  a  figure  of  eight  on  the  floor:  this. 


if  rigorously  followed,  should  determine  the  sex  of 
the  expected  infant.  As  in  north-west  America, 
boys  are  often  married  to  old  women ;  but  the  tie 
does  not  hold  unless  children  are  the  result.  Some 
men  have  two  wives,  so  as  to  have  two  rowers  in 
their  boat.  Only  one  unmarried  woman  was  met 
with.  The  men  frequently  exchange  wives ;  and 
the  possession  of  male  children  is  considered  excel- 
lent luck,  whether  a  woman  be  married  or  not. 
Salutation  is  by  rubbing  noses.  Men  of  sixty 
years  of  age  are  very  rare.  When  an  individual 
is  seriously  ill,  he  consents,  if  his  relatives  request 
it,  to  end  his  sufferings  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  sea.  It  is  rare  that  a  sick  person  is  put  to 
death,  except  in  cases  of  disordered  intellect.  The 
dead  whose  ancestors  have  perished  in  the  sea  are 
thrown  into  the  sea.  ,  Others  are  interred,  or  laid 
on  land  and  their  bodies  covered  with  stones. 
With  them  are  put  their  most  precious  treasures. 
The  friends  and  relatives  express  grief  in  different 
ways,  —  howling,  weeping,  and  so  on,  that  the 
soul  of  the  dead  man  be  not  grieved  by  neglect. 
If  the  deceased  bore  the  name  of  a  thing  or  ani- 
mal, the  name  is  no  longer  used,  which  causes 
some  confusion  in  the  language. 

They  know  very  little  of  fishing.  Even  the  sal- 
mon are  taken  with  a  spear.  Their  weapons  are 
arrows,  lances,  and  harpoons,  pointed  with  bone 
or  iron.  The  latter  is  obtained  by  trafiic  with  the 
southern  natives,  or  from  wreckage.  They  make 
knives  and  needles  of  it,  as  well  as  arrow-points. 
Needles  and  beads  are  much  in  request.  Collars 
are  made  for  dress  occasions  by  fastening  fish 
vertebrae  on  strips  of  dressed  intestine,  as  on  a 
ribbon.  They  are  very  ingenious  in  wood-carving, 
and  their  wooden  articles  are  ornamented  with 
inlaid  bits  of  white  bone  or  stone.  They  carve 
representations  of  parts  of  the  coast  in  wood  ;  and 
among  the  articles  brought  home  by  Lieutenant 
Holm  was  a  collection  representing,  in  wood,  the 
parts  of  the  adjacent  coast.  These  carvings  are  so 
good,  that  the  members  of  the  expedition  recog- 
nized from  one  of  them  an  island  which  they  had 
not  previously  seen.  Toys  are  also  carved  with 
great  accuracy  -and  neatness.  The  children  have 
and  dress  dolls,  play  with  toy  bears,  sledges,  etc., 
— all  well  executed. 

Fire  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fire-drill,  and 
is  caught  on  the  dry  moss  which  serves  for  wicks 
in  their  great  stone  lamps,  which  both  heat  and 
cook  for  the  household. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  driftwood  thrown  on 
this  coast.  The  autumn  and  early  winter  are 
mild,  in  the  present  case  above  87°  F.  It  waa 
only  in  the  month  of  February  that  the  sea  became 
ice-bound  :  it  remained  so  imtil  the  end  of  June. 
In  general  the  coast  is  free  for  navigation  during^ 


July.   Angust,  nml   Septcmlier.      The   winds   t 
perienccd  were  chiefly  from  the  north-fast. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  LONDON. 

The  growtl)  of  thia  bugu  city  presents  a  problem 
full  of  interest,  says  Engineering,  and  not  without 
onidely  to  tboite  who  are  responsible  for  its  gov- 
ernment. It  has  already  attained  a  population 
which  overshadows  that  of  every  other  city,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  which,  indee<i,  surpasses 
that  of  many  a  kingdom  whose  actions  are  now 
watched  with  concern  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Europe.  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  tlie  Australa- 
sian colonies  each  contains  less  souls  than  London, 
while  Norway,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Denmark  can 
scarcely  honst  half  so  many.  The  f anions  cities  of 
the  world  look  small  by  comparison.  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  Bnisxels  cannot  together  equal  the  sum  of 
its  multitude,  nor  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Uoboken, 
and  Jersey  City  two-thirds  of  it.  And  tlie  greater 
part  of  this  aggregation  of  human  beings  has  been 
gatbere<l  together  within  very  recent  times, 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  century  the 
number  of  iniiabitants  bus  quadruple*!,  rising 
from  053,803  in  1801,  u>  3,eifl,4H3  iu  188! ;  and  the 
question  to  be  aiiHwereil  is,  how  long  will  tbe 
attraction  which  London  posseHtes  for  tlie  i>c>ople 
of  the  provinces  and  of  foreign  lands  continue,  and 
how  long  can  it  find  accommodation  for  tiie  yearly 
influx  ?  When  the  attrat-tion  ceases,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  the  beginning  of  the  end  \  for,  assoouas  the 
metropolis  no  longer  draws  to  itself  tlie  liefit  men 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  it  will  lose  its 
supremacy,  and  other  places  will  rival  it,  each 
tieing  ita  superior  in  some  department.  But  there 
IB  a  sense  in  whicli  London  must  in  time  become 
fixed,  and  incapable  of  furtlier  ex^Mmsion.  Tlie 
area  of  tbe  registration  district  is  not  likely  to  be 
extended,  and  consequently  a  time  must  arrive,  if 
the  growth  be  maintained,  when  it  will  be  com- 
pletely filled,  and  all  additions  must  he  confined  to 
the  surrounding  district,  the  gTcat«r  London,  the 
eixe  of  which  no  one  can  foretell. 

Tlie  length  of  time  which  will  be  occupied  in 
filling  tlie  present  metropolitan  area  formed  one  of 
the  principal  topics  lately  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Frice- 
Williams  in  a  paper  on  '  The  population  of  Lon- 
don. IWt  to  1861.'  recently  read  before  tbe  Statis- 
tical society.  In  this  he  traced  the  variation  of 
tbe  population  in  each  district  decade  by  decade, 
showing  how  many  have  attained  a  maximum, 
and  then  declined  to  be  stationary  at  a  point  which 
appeara  to  represent  their  permanent  capability. 
Tbe  total  area  of  London  is  T.!,!!^  acres,  or, 
omitting  those  occupied  by  water,  74,437  acres. 
Jdr.  Price-Williams  estimates  the  maximum  pos- 


sible population  within  the  metropolitan  regif4ra- 
tion  area  at  about  7,0(H),(M>0,  or  about  ninety-four 
peo[)le  per  acre,  and  that  it  will  rei[uire  thirty-six 
years  for  the  density  to  be  acquired  over  the  entire 
area,  assuming  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  of 
population,  which  has  obtained  during  the  1 
eighty  years,  namely,  18.86  per  cent  per  decad^  I 
tn  be  maintained  in  the  future.      He  points  oi 
however,  that  the  percentage  of  increase  has  been  J 
falling  since  tSfil,  and  is  now  only  17.28  per  cent; 
so  that  it  is  possible,  or  indeed  probable,  that  ttH  I 
term  of  years  mentione<l  by  him  may  he  exceeded, 

Hr.  E^ce- Williams  basefi  his  calculations  on  the 
capacity  of  the  metropolis  by  observing  that  in  all 
parts  some  area  gets  filled,  and  then  in  a  little 
time  the  population  decreases  to  a  point  which 
may  lie  considered  as  a  couslant  at  which  it  will 
be  maintained.  In  tlie  districts  which  are  com- 
pletely buUt  over,  the  tendency  is  tor  the  jxipnla- 
tion  to  be  lUsplaced  by  shops,  ufHces.  and  the  like  ; 
and  thus  it  may  safely  be  affitmed  tliat  iu  stich 
ports  the  maximum  will  never  be  reached  again. 
In  the  outlying  districts  there  is  generally  some 
part  which  may  be  token  as  fairly  characteristic 
of  the  whole,  and  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  c^  | 
culation. 

Tbe  commencement  of  the    marked    increaaa  I 
coincided   with   the   institution   of  tlie   railways,   ] 
which  rendered  it  ixiesible  to  persons  to  live  at  I 
distance  and  get  backwards  and  forwards  with  ' 
facility.     It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  comsider 
how  much  further  the  system  of  suburban  retA- 
dence  will  be  extenileil.    Already  there  are  signs 
that  a  part  of  the  (Hipulation  is  finiUng  that  it  ia 
not  worth  while  to  take  a  long  journey  to  reside 
in  a  street  which  only  differs  from  ihe  street  ii 
which  their  business  is  conducted  by  being  woraa 
paved  and  lighted.     Tbe  inhabitants  wbicli  con- 
stitute -society'  always  congregated  in  town,  and 
now  the  rapid  erection  of  mansions  let  out  in  flats 
testifies  that  their  superior  convenience  and  better 
sanitary  arrongemepte  serve  as  on  equivalent  ta 
the  fresher  air  of  the  country.     If  tbe  co-operative 
system  of  housekeeping  were  U>  become  general,  it 
would  greatly  modi^  the  estimate  as  to  tbe  pos- 
sible maximum  population.     The  average  density   . 
of  Paris  is  more  than  double  that  of  London.  aad,J 
yet   the  streets  are   brighter   and    cleaner.     Th«  I 
queetion  probably  turns  more  upon  tbe  preventitm  n 
of  smoke  than  upon  any  thing  else.   If  the  fog  and 
gloom  coul<l  be  removed,  and  free  access  provided 
for  the  sunlight,  there  is  no  pleasanter  or  healtliier 
place  to  live  than  the  west  end  of  London  ;  and 
many  who  now   endure,   morning   and   evening, 
forty  minutes'  journey  through  choking  tunnels, 
and  walk  long  distances  to  railway  tenuini,  would 
stay  in  town  if  they  could  be  relieved  ftom  the  <le:_ 
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preesion  which  is  the  accotnpaniment  of  a  murky 
atmosphere. 


WASTE  IN  WHEAT^CEOPS. 

In  most  of  the  wheat-producing  regions  of  North 
America  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  one  of  forty  or  more,  remarkable  or 
extraordinary.  Most  farmers  are  content  to  get  a 
return  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  bushels,  and  only 
twelve  and  one-half  is  the  average  yield  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  usual  in<;rease  is  thus 
only  about  ten  or  twelve  fold,  and  only  very  ex- 
ceptionally thirty  or  more  fold.  Doubtless  most 
persons  who  have  given  the  subject  any  attention 
wonder  why  it  is  that  among  all  farm  products 
the  return  should  be  so  small  for  the  amount  of 
seed  sown.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Contemporary 
revieWy  Dr.  Paley  has  discussed  this  subject,  and 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  facts. 

A  single  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  from  five 
to  seven  ear-bearing  stalks  :  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  the  latter  is  the  normal  number.  The 
single  blade  < spears'  first  into  three,  then  into  five 
or  more  side-shoots,  every  one  of  which,  separated 
and  transplanted  by  hand,  will  form  a  new  plant. 
Each  ear  contains,  on  fairly  good  land,  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  sometimes  even  seventy,  grains.  Three 
or  four  of  the  terminal  grains  are  generally 
smaller,  or  otherwise  defective,  and  are  rejected 
in  winnowing  and  screening  the  wheat.  But  as 
a  fair  average,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  a  single 
grain  can  produce  three  hundred,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  four  hundred,  or  even  more.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  every  bushel  sown  can, 
theoretically  at  least,  yield  three  hundred  bushels ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actual  yield  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  this. 

In  tracing,  then,  the  bushel  sown  to  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  bushels  that  come  into  the  farmer's 
granary,  we  have  to  inquire  what  proportion  of 
the  seed  germinates,  how  much  of  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  birds,  mice,  insects,  and  how  much 
grain  is  shed  from  over-ripeness,  or  lost  in  harvest- 
ing and  threshing.  A  very  considerable  quantity, 
without  doubt,  is  the  aggregate  loss  from  these 
causes  combined.  Still  the  immense  difference 
between  the  quantity  that  can  be,  and  theoreti- 
caUy  ought  to  be,  produced,  and  that  which  actu- 
ally goes  into  the  wheat-bin,  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  loss  of  grain  in  the  various 
processes  of  harvesting  evidently  must  be  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If  one  take 
a  ripe  wheat-ear,  and  strike  it  on  a  table,  he  will 
see  some  grains  fall  out ;  and,  if  he  examine 
where  a  wheat-sheaf  has  fallen,  he  will  find  not  a 
few  kernels  that  have  been  shed.     Certainly  the 


'  volunteer '  growths  after  harvesting  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  waste. 

To  ascertain,  with  something  like  accuracy,  the 
actual  produce  of  the  wheat-plant,  Dr.  Paley 
planted  a  small  piece  of  garden-ground,  of  moder- 
ate wheat-growing  quality,  with  three  separate 
parcels,  each  of  fifty  average  wheat-grains.  Of 
these  three  parcels,  the  first  (A)  was  sown  broad- 
cast ;  the  second  (B)  was  set  in  two  rows,  after  the 
manner  of  drilled  wheat ;  the  third  (C)  in  separate 
grains  six  inches  apart,  —  all  carefully  covered 
with  earth.  Besides  these,  he  planted  twelve  grains 
three  and  a  half  inches  deep  (D),  and  three  grains 
in  each  of  three  holes,  one  inch  deep  (E).  Of  group 
A,  twenty-five  came  up,  and  produced  one  plant 
of  three  stalks,  six  of  four,  three  of  five,  seven  of 
seven,  and  three  of  nine,  with  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  ear-bearing  stalks;  of  B, 
thirty  plants  grew,  giving  two  of  two  stalks,  eight 
of  three,  one  of  four,  ten  of  five,  six  of  seven,  two 
of  ten,  and  one  of  eleven,  with  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one ;  of  C,  thirty-two  plants  grew, 
producing  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ear-bearing  stalks  ;  of  D,  not  a  single  one  germi- 
nated ;  and  of  E,  only  one,  which  did  not  thrive 
well.  The  nearness  of  the  totals  of  the  first  three 
is  remarkable.  If  thus  we  estimate  an  average  of 
three  stalks  from  each  grain  sown,  and  for  each 
ear  fifty  sound  grains,  we  should  have  a  yield  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fold. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary difference  between  theory  and  practice? 
Besides  the  various  kinds  of  blight,  such  as  smut 
and  mildew,  affecting  the  straw  or  the  ear,  and 
greatiy  diminishing  the  production,  there  are  other 
causes  why  wheat  is  said  to  thresh  out  badly, 
which  are  less  visible  while  the  crop  is  standing. 
One  of  these  is  the  partial  filling  of  the  ear  :  there 
is  more  chaff  than  there  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  grain.  There  is  a  popular  idea  about  the 
wheat-plant  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is 
thought,  that,  if  high  winds  prevail  while  the 
wheat  is  in  fiower,  the  anthers,  which  are  seen 
dangling  from  the  ears,  will  be  blown  off,  and  the 
grain  will  not  set  through  the  loss  of  pollen.  Year 
after  year  we  see  this  stated  in  agricultural  papers 
and  grain  reports.  But  the  fact  is,  these  anthers, 
when  protruded,  liave  already  performed  the  office 
of  impregnation,  which  takes  place  within  the 
closed  glumes.  The  'fiowers'  seen  hanging  down 
are  exhausted  anthers,  and  wholly  useless.  The 
following  experiments  seem  conclusive  proof  of 
this.  Let  one  gather  a  dozen  green  wheat-eaiB 
from  a  plant  that  is  just  beginning  to  fiower,  and 
keep  them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  warm  room  in  a 
glass  of  water.  The  anthers  may  then  be  watched 
in  succession  in  the  very  act  of  being  protruded 
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through  the  tips  of  the  glumes,  which  open  just  a 
little  to  let  the  thread-like  filament  hang  out,  and 
then  close  up  tightly.  One  should  then  remove 
the  ovary,  with  stamens  and  pistil,  of  a  plant  just 
about  to  flower,  and,  by  breathing  on  them  gently, 
the  anthers  will  be  seen  to  burst  with  a  spasmodic 
motion,  scattering  the  pollen  in  part  upon  the 
pistil.  Immediately  after  the  bursting  of  the 
anthers,  the  filament  becomes  restless,  and  begins 
to  move.  Contrary  to  the  usual  nature  of  this 
organ  in  plants,  it  is  elastic ;  and  one  may  watch 
it  increasing  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  carry- 
ing with  it,  as  it  creeps  along,  the  now  empty  and 
useless  anthers.  These  obser rations  will  prove 
that  the  filament  does  not  expand  tiU  after  the 
discharge  of  the  pollen,  and  consequently  that  the 
ovaries  have  been  already  fructified  when  the 
wheat  is  in  fiower. 

This  exceptional  elasticity  of  the  filament  is  a 
wonderful  fact.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  room 
within  the  narrow  seed-case  for  the  enlarged  grain 
by  ejecting  the  used-up  organs  of  the  infiorescence. 
Occasionally,  in  a  ripe  wheat-ear,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  not  been  got  rid  of,  but  lie  shriv- 
elled and  crushed  up  within  the  glumes. 

In  social  plants,  which,  like  wheat,  naturally 
grow  best  when  they  grow  by  themselves  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  the  great  law  of  *  the  survival 
of  the  fittest'  will  ever  be  in  active  operation. 
Many  feeble  plants  will  die  out,  or  dwindle  to  a 
stage  only  short  of  extinction,  thrust  out  of  exist- 
ence by  more  vigorous  neighbors. 

The  foregoing  observations  seem  to  prove  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  studied  in  the  habits  of 
the  wheat-plant  before  we  shall  arrive  at  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  wheat-raising.  To  prepare  the 
right  soil  (for  too  rich  soil  produces  stalk  to  the  loss 
of  seed),  to  sow  most  judiciously,  to  withstand 
the  injuries  of  mildew,  insects,  birds,  etc.,  to  pre- 
vent loss  in  harvesting  or  threshing, — all  are  prob- 
lems that  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
received,  in  order  that  the  usual  yield  of  fifteen 
bushels  may  be  increased  toward  the  possible  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 


POISONOUS   MUSSELS  FROM  IMPURE 

WATERS, 

The  not  infrequent  occiurence  of  poisoning 
from  eating  mussels  makes  the  discovery  of  any 
facts  concerning  the  causation  of  such  poisonous 
qualities  a  subject  of  special  interest.  In  the  fol- 
lowing, gathered  from  several  recent  Oerman 
publications,  it  appears  that  impure  waters  will 
produce  such  effects,  and  hence  it  impresses  the 
necessity  of  careful  sewerage  regulations  upon 
such  seaport  cities  where  food-supplies  are  de- 


rived more  or  less  from  the  immediately  ad- 
jacent waters. 

In  Wilhelmshaven,  a  city  of  north  Germany,  a 
few  months  ago,  a  large  number  of  people  were 
suddenly  taken  sick  after  having  eaten  of  the 
common  edible  mussel  of  Europe  and  North 
America  fMytilus  edulis),  obtained  from  the  har- 
bor. Several  thus  poisoned  died  from  the  effects, 
in  one  case  within  a  few  hours. 

The  subject  has  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  Germany,  both  from  the  public  and 
a  number  of  scientific  men.  It  was  ascertained 
later  that  the  mussels  of  this  harbor,  when  trans- 
ferred to  other  waters,  lost  their  poisonous  nature ; 
and,  vice  versa,  harmless  mussels,  placed  in  the 
harbor,  in  a  week  or  two  acquired  poisonous 
qualities.  From  the  report  by  Professor  Mdbius, 
of  his  researches  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  basin  or  harbor  of  Wilhelmshaven  is  closed 
in  by  a  breakwater,  so  that  the  water  becomes 
stagnant  and  unfreshened  by  the  tides,  the  break- 
water only  being  opened  at  high  tides  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  ships.  The  sewerage  of  the  city  is 
not  discharged  into  the  harbor,  but  into  the  open 
sea,  and  all  ships  are  prohibited  from  throwing 
matter  into  the  water  that  could  cause  pollution  ; 
nevertheless  the  stagnating  water,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  impure,  and  highly  dangerous  in  its  effects  upon 
animal  life.  The  only  fishes  that  live  in  the  har- 
bor are  eels  and  whiting.  Others  that  find  en- 
trance at  the  opening  of  the  sluice-gates  soon  lose 
their  activity,  and  can  be  easily  caught  in  the 
hand ;  even  the  eels  in  summer  are  observed  in 
a  weakened  condition  swimming  sluggishly  near 
the  surface. 

Numerous  and  repeated  experiments  showed 
that  the  mussels,  when  freshly  taken  from  the 
water  and  cooked,  possessed  a  most  virulent 
poison,  killing  rabbits  in  from  two  to  ten  min- 
utes. It  was  also  shown  that  these  mussels, 
taken  from  situations  where  the  currents  of 
outside  water  entered,  were  not  at  all  poisonous. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  water  of  the  harbor 
contains  qualities  that  render  the  mussels  poison- 
ous without  appearing  to  injure  them. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Virchow  and  Dr. 
Wolff  have  shown  that  the  poisonous  nature  was 
not  due  to  decomposition.  The  mussels,  when 
freshly  taken  from  the  water,  gave  no  external 
signs  of  disease.  From  the  extended  studies  of 
the  latter  author,  however,  as  given  in  the  last 
number  of  Virchow's  Archiv,  it  appears  that  all 
portions  of  the  body  were  inert  except  the  liver, 
and  that  in  every  case  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
inoculated  with  a  portion  of  this  organ  died  in 
from  two  to  twenty  minutes.  The  liver  is  a 
large,  yellowish  brown,  soft  body,  enclosing  the 
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stomach  on  the  upper  side,  and  involved  in  nu- 
merous loops  of  the  intestine.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  poison  lay  in  this  part  ex- 
clusively. Changes  of  size,  color,  and  fatty  de- 
generation were  affirmed  by  Coldstream  to  exist 
in  the  liver  when  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but  Dr. 
Wolff  says  that  none  of  these  changes  are  suffi- 
ciently constant  to  base  a  positive  decision  upon 
them.  Tlie  last-named  writer  does  not  believe 
that  the  poison  is  due  to  any  foreign  substance, 
such  as  copper,  etc.,  in  the  organ,  but  that  it 
originates  there.  Virchow  has  shown  the  re- 
semblance between  the  action  of  this  poison  and 
that  from  fishes,  which  not  seldom  occurs ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the 
latter  are  due  to  the  ingestion  of  the  Hver. 

The  symptoms  of  the  mussel-poisoning  were  of 
three  different  kinds,  —  exanthematous  (dermal 
eruptions),  choleraic,  and  paralytic.  On  rabbits, 
experiments  only  produced  paralysis  and  loss  of 
power,  with  increasing  difficulty  in  respiration, 
ending  in  death. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
in  any  given  case  whether  a  mussel  is  dangerous 
or  not ;  and  Dr.  Wolff,  therefore,  advises  that  this 
food  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  at 
least  when  one  does  not  know  whence  it  is  ob- 
tained. Under  all  circumstances  the  liver  should 
not  be  eaten.  It  has  further  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  poison  is  rendered  inert  by 
cooking  the  shell-fish  in  a  solution  of  soda. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
*  Water-bieters,'  by  R.  E.  Browne  (New  York, 
Van  Noatrand),  is  one  of  the  well-known  science 
series,  and  gives  a  description   of  certain    me- 
chanical devices.     The  book  will  be  of  service  to 

hydraulic    engineers. *The    preservation    of 

timber  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,*  by  S.  B.  Bolton 
(New  York,  Van  Nostrand),  is  another  of  the 
series,  and  contains  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  English  institution  of  civil  engineers. 

'Rameses  the  Great,'  from  the  French  of  F.  De 
Lanoye  (New  York,  Scrtbner),  is  a  history  of 
Egypt  thirty-three  hundred  years  ago,  and  at- 
tempts to  picture  Egyptian  life  of  that  date. 

*  The  phenomena  and  laws  of  heat,'  by  A.  Cazin 
(New  York,  Scribner),  is  a  popular  account  of  the 
modem  theory  of  heat,  based  upon  experimental 
results.  The  author  avoids  referring  to  heat  as  a 
mode  of  motion,  or  trying  to  give  any  conception 
of  what  its  ultimate  nature  may  be. *  The  in- 
telligence of  animals,'  by  E.  Menault  (New  York, 
Scribner),  contains  descriptions  of  the  intellectual 
manifestations  displayed  among  various  insects, 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  interspersed 
with  numerous  anecdotes  of  their   intelligence. 


It  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  varying 
excellency,  and  will  be  of  more  especial  interest 

to  a  younger  class  of  readers. *  A  farmer's 

view  of  a  protective  tariff,'  by  Isaac  W.  Griscom 
(Woodbury,  N.J.,  The  author),  is  a  farmer's  plea 
for  free  trade.  It  is  written  in  a  more  sober  and 
judicious  spirit  than  characterizes  many  of  the 
pamphlets  belonging  to  the  tariff  discussion.  He 
denies  that  the  agriculturist  is  getting  any  more 
for  his  products  than  before  the  civil  war.  No 
system  of  protection  can  have  much  infiuence 
upon  the  prices  of  those  staples  of  agriculture  of 
which  the  country  produces  more  than  it  con- 
sumes ;  and  the  law  of  equalization  of  profits 
wiU  quickly  modify  the  prices  of  such  crops 
as  are  supposed  not  to  depend  for    their    price 

on    a    distant     market.  *La    photographic 

appliquee  k  I'histoire  naturelle,'  by  M.  Trutat 
(Paris,  Qauthier -VUlars),  contains  an  intelli- 
gent and  fresh  account  of  the  apparatus  and 
methods  for  photography  of  natural-history  ob- 
jects, illustrated  with  fifty-eight  woodcuts.  A 
number  of  phototype  plates  are  given,  showing 
both  the  excellences  and  defects  of  photography 
for  the  production  of  natural-history  figures.  The 
work  lacks  conciseness,  and  contains  considerable 
matter  in  zoology  and  botany  not  germane  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  author,  also,  is 
rather  too  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
merits  of  photography  to  be  an  altogether  safe 

guide.  <  Chemical    tables    for   schools    and 

science  classes,'  by  A.  H.  Scott- White  (New  York, 
Scribner  A  Welford),  purports  to  be  a  text-book 
for  examinations  in  which  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary analysis  is  required.  The  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  difficulty  found  by  the  author  in 
having  notes  satisfactorily  taken. 


The  German  quinquennial  census,  on  the  1st 
of  December  last,  so  far  as  the  published  returns 
reach,  gives  a  decided  increase  of  the  city  popula- 
tions. Berlin,  especially,  shows  an  unexpected 
growth.  This  city,  which  now  numbers  1,816,883 
inhabitants,  ranks  as  the  third  European  city  in 
size ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  close-lying 
suburbs.  Since  1880  the  increase  has  been  over 
sixteen  per  cent,  and  within  twenty  years  the  city 
has  doubled  in  size.  A  few  of  the  other  more 
important  cities  show  the  following  populations  : 
Breslau,  298, 893,  an  increase  of  15,981 ;  Munich, 
260,005,  with  30,082  increase;  Dresden,  245,550, 
with  24,732  :  Leipzig,  170,076,  with  20,995 ;  Prank- 
fort,  153,765,  with  17,934.  Some  of  the  middle 
German  towns  have  grown  remarkably,  not  a  few 
showing  an  increase  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent.  Only  a  single  city  has  fallen  off  in  popula- 
tion, Ausbach,  which  has  a  loss  of  0.15  per  oe&t. 
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teachers  who  appreciate  the  value  of  'Quellen- 
studie '  will  be  even  smaller  than  in  England. 


COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

Professor   Frederioq  of   the  University   of 
Ohent,  who  has  previously  published  essays  on 
the  modes  of  teachuig  history  in  Oermany  and 
in  France,  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the 
study  of  history  at  the  English  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities.    At  the  latter  he  finds  that  little  or  no 
university  instruction  in  history    is    given,  but 
passes  much  favorable  criticism  on  the  methods 
in  the  historical  schools  of  Oxford   and    Cam- 
bridge.    Professor  Fredericq  makes  one  remark 
that  we  may  well  take  home  to  ourselves ;  and 
that  is,  that  the  English  universities  provide  no 
adequate  education  in  what  the  Germans  call 
*  Quellenstudie.'    Anyone  who  has  seen  an  his- 
torical seminar  at  a  German  university  knows 
what  an  important  part  of  historical  instruction  is 
made   up   by  the  study  of  chronology,  paleog- 
raphy,  and    documents :    in    fact,  the  study   of 
authorities  forms  the  basis  of  all  historical  teach- 
ing in  Germany.      Edward  A.  Freeman,  in  his 
inaugural  lecture,  on  *  The  office  of  the  historical 
professor,'  delivered  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of 
1884,  touched  upon  this  point,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  authorities.     It  is  well  known  that  Professor 
Seeley  of  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  S.  R.  Gardiner  also, 
have  not  failed  of  their  duty  in  this  particular ; 
but  with  them  we  fear  that  the  list  ends.     And 
in  America  we  have  until  lately  almost  entirely 
overlooked  this  essential  in  historical  knowledge. 
But  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  Columbia  college,  are  pursuing  the  right 
method ;  and  at  both  the  historical  student  is 
taught  to  estimate  and  handle  original  materials, 
not  merely  stuffed  with  facts  and  dates  at  second- 
hand.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  student  can 
ever  obtain  any  thing   more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  come  thoroughly 
in  contact  with  the  times  he  is  investigating.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  study  of  history 
without  historical  method  is  empty,  and  historical 
method  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  study  of  history. 
If  Professor  Fredericq  ever  includes  America  in 
his  investigations,  we  fear  that  the  list  of  historical 
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Mr.  Bradford  Lesue,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers,  '  On  an 
improved  method  of  lighting  vessels  under  way 
at  night,*  attempts  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  enabling  ships  which  are  rapidly  approaching 
at  night,  to  determine  their  respective  courses  in 
time  to  manoeuvre  with  safety.     To  secure  this 
result,  many  arrangements  of  lights  have  been 
proposed,  but  none,  we  believe,  exactly  like  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Leslie.     His  plan,  in  general,  is 
for  a  steamer  to  carry  three  white  lights  forward 
(two  for  a  sailing-vessel),  —  one  at  the  masthead, 
one  on  the  forestay,  and  one  on  the  stem;  the 
three  in  line,  and  making  an  angle  of  45*^  with  the 
horizon.      These  would    be    plainly   visible    for 
eight  or  nine  miles  through   a  forward  arc  of 
220^,  or  from  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  each 
side.     It  is  evident  that  the  course  of  the  ship, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  could  be  known 
always  by  observing  the  divergence  between  the 
line  of  the  lights  and  the  vertical.     This  angle 
decreases  from  45^,  for  a  course  at  right  angles  to 
the  observer,  to  0°  when  the  ship  is  approaching 
head  on.     The  latter,  and  those  which  approxi- 
mate to  it,  are  obviously  the  most  critical  courses, 
for  which  this  system  is  especially  valuable.     The 
apparent  angle  of  the  line  of  lights  with  the  ver- 
tical coincides  nearly  enough,  for  all    practical 
purposes,  up  to  20°,  or  about  two  points,  with  the 
angle  between  the  course  of  the  approaching  ship 
and  the  line  of  vision.     This  fact  is  of  great  value 
when  there  is  no  time  to  determine  angles,  either 
by  plotting  or  calculation.     It  is  not  proposed 
to  abandon  the  use  of   the  colored  side-lights, 
although,  if  the  arrangement  were  entirely  satis- 
factory in  practice,  they  would  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary.    The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  this  plan  is  the  rolling  and  heeling  motion  of 
the  ship,  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  refers,  but  which,  we 
believe,  he  underestimates.  The  principle  involved 
in  his  suggestion  is  not  new.     It  has  been  already 
proposed  to  arrange  the  masthead  and  side-lights 
to  form  an  equilateral  triangle  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  midship  section,  and  also  to  place  the  masthead 
light  so  far  aft  that  the  line  through  it  and  either 
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of  the  side-lights  should  make  an  angle  of  46^ 
with  the  horizon.  The  system  which  has  received 
the  most  attention,  however,  is  known  as  that  of 
the  double  side-lights.  Various  arrangements  of 
these  have  been  proposed,  but  all  include  the  use 
of  two  lights  on  each  side,  in  different  positions 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  at  different  dis- 
tances apart.  The  subject  of  lighting  ships,  and 
also  that  of  'the  rules  of  the  road,'  should  be 
referred  to  an  international  commJRHion,  whose 
recommendations  should  be  accepted  and  rigidly 
enforced  by  all  maritime  nations. 


The  study  of  the  political  sciemces  has  made 
great  progress  of  late  in  this  country.  Columbia, 
Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  have 
established  special  schools  of  political  science,  all 
of  which  are  successful ;  special  attention  is  paid 
to  these  subjects  at  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins ; 
and  the  historical,  economic,  and  social  science 
associations,  which  have  sprung  up  during  the 
last  decade,  with  their  published  proceedings,  have 
all  contributed  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
scientific  treatment  of  history,  law,  and  econom- 
ics. The  latest  advance  in  this  field  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  PoUtical  science  quarterly  ^  edited 
by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of  Columbia 
college,  and  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  The  first 
number  of  this  new  quarterly  will  appear  in 
March,  and  it  will  furnish  a  field  for  the  discus- 
sion of  all  questions — historic,  economic,  or  legal 
—  which  concern  the  organization  of  the  state, 
the  evolution  of  law,  the  relation  of  states  one  to 
another,  and  the  relation  of  government  to  the 
individual.  The  quarterly  will  demand  no  polit- 
ical or  economic  orthodoxy,  but  will  admit  all 
articles  within  its  scope  which  are  at  once  scien- 
tific and  of  general  interest.  A  feature  of  the 
publication  will  be  its  bibliography,  which  will 
be  very  complete  and  elaborate.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Johns  Hopkins  series  of  studies  in 
historical  and  political  science  has  doubtless  led 
the  Columbia  professors  to  the  establishment  of 
this  journal ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it, 
too,  will  meet  with  favor.  The  whole  develop- 
ment of  which  the  above  are  the  indications  is  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  one.  It  betokens  the  intro- 
duction and  application  of  scientific  tests  and 
methods  in  a  domain  which  has  in  the  past  been 
too  fruitful  of  partisan  strife  and  dissensions. 

In  1880  A  SITE  was  purchased  for  a  new  naval 
observatory  a  short  distance  beyond  Georgetown, 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  :  but  no  appropriation 
has  yet  been  made  for  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  removing  the  instruments  from  the 
present  location.  On  account  of  this  delay  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  Ap^J,  1885,  called  upon 
the  National  academy  of  sciences  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
promptly  with  the  erection  of  a  new  naval  obser- 
vatory ;  and  the  reply  of  the  committee  of  the 
academy  is  contained  at  length  in  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  just  published  as 
Executive  document  No.  67.  The  conclusions  of 
the  committee  we  give  in  the  language  of  the 
report.  This  report  is  signed  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
A.  Graham  Bell,  J.  D.  Dana,  S.  P.  Langley,  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  E.  C.  Pickering,  C.  A.  Young.  1.  It 
is  advisable  to  proceed  promptly  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  observatory  upon  the  site  purchased  in 
1880  for  this  purpose.  2.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
observatory  so  erected  shall  be,  and  shall  be  styled, 
as  the  present  observatory  was  styled  originally, 
the  *  National  observatory  of  the  United  States,' 
and  that  it  shall  be  under  civilian  administration. 
3.  It  is  advisable  that  the  instruments  in  the 
present  observatory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
26-inch  telescope,  the  transit  circles,  and  the 
prime  vertical  transit,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  observatory  at  Annapolis,  with  such  members 
of  the  astronomical  staff  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  them  ;  also  that  such  books  of  the  library 
as  relate  chiefiy  to  navigation  shall  take  the  same 
destination ;  the  instruments  above  particularly 
specified,  with  the  remainder  of  the  library,  being 
reserved  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  new 
national  observatory,  to  which  also  the  reAiaining 
officers  of  the  astronomical  staff  shall  be  assigned 
for  duty.  4.  It  is  advisable  that  the  observatory 
at  Annapolis  shall  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  and 
adapted  to  subserve  as  effectually  as  possible  the 
wants  of  the  naval  service,  whether  practical, 
scientific,  or  educational ;  that  it  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  the  navy,  and 
shall  be  styled  the  *  Naval  observatory  of  the 
United  States.'  The  grounds  upon  which  this 
decision  is  based  are  set  forth  in  the  document  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  and  numerous  letters 
are  appended,  from  astronomers  and  others,  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  observatory, 
and  from  physicians  of  Washington,  upon  the 
healthfulness  of  the  portion  of  the  city  in  which 
the  observatory  is  at  present  situated.  It  will  be 
seen  immediately  that  this  report  is  intended  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  worthy 
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.  aod  the  placing  its  control  in  the 
hftods  of  those  who  h&ve  made  Ratronomr  their 
life-work.  The  navy  will  be  provided,  if  the  rec- 
oinmenilation^  ate  'srried  out,  with  an  observatory 
well  Euited  lo  its  -pecial  needs,  and  would  be 
relieved  from  the  task  of  supervising  work  in 
which  it  lias  no  interest  aside  from  that  felt  in 
sdentific  work  in  general. 


hifih  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  unique  phenomenon,  taken  bb  a.  whole,  though 
some  of  its  component  features,  taken  singly,  may 
not  bo  unexampled-  The  lake  is  about  seven  luid 
one-half  miles  long  and  live  miles  wide.  Ite  sliajie 
is  very  nearly  elliptical,  without  bajK  ur  promon- 
toriee.  It  is  girt  about  by  a  complete  circuit  of 
diffs,  nowhere  affording  an  outlet.  Tbeee  clilfs 
rise  to  altitudes  varying  from  000  to  3,200  feet 
above  the  water,  and,  though  generally  too  steep 
to  bo  either  ascended  or  descended,  have  in  some 
places  an  inclination  low  enough  to  render  such  a 
feat  poaailile.  though  difllcult.  They  plunge  at 
once  into  deej>  water,  and  never  aiford  a  wide 
margin  for  standing  or  walking  room  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  In  a  few  places,  however,  the  rains 
have  scoured  gulteya  in  the  wall :  and,  where 
these  debouch  upon  the  lake  surface,  may  be 
found  narrow  spaces  for  lodgement.  No  conaid- 
erable  stream  or  brook  has  been  discovered  flow- 
ing into  the  lake  as  yet :  but  a  tew  apriugs  yield 
little  rills  of  water  in  the  faces  of  the  walls. 
Others  and  larger  ones  may  come  to  light  when 
the  lake  is  more  minutely  explored.  Neither  is 
there  any  visible  outlet,  ft  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  must  be  a  mode  of  escape  for  the 
water :  and,  as  it  is  not  above  ground,  it  must 
needs  be  below  ground,  for  the  evaporation  here 
is  lees  than  the  precipitation. 

Near  the  aoutli-westem  margin,  alwut  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  there  rises  out  of  the  water 
a  cinder-cone.  Its  height  is  between  IHH)  and  700 
feet.  It  is  quite  perfect  and  typical  in  form, 
having  the  usual  cup  or  hopper  in  its  summit,  and 
as  yet  it  is  not  perceptibly  eroded.  It  is  well  cov- 
ered with  timber,  and,  notwitlistanding  its  per- 
fect preservation,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  being. 
in  the  historic  sense,  a  recent  creation.  From 
its  base  two  streams  of  lava  stretch  out  tuivards 
the  great  wall,  but  do  not  reach  it.  The  insula- 
tion of  the  cone  and  its  lavas  is  still  complete. 

The  bs^uty  and  majesty  of  the  scene  are  inde- 
scribable.    As  the  visitor  reaches  the  brink  of  the 


cliff,  he  suddenly  sees  below  him  an  expense  of 
ultramarine  blue  of  a  richness  and  intensity 
which  he  has  probably  never  seen  before,  and 
will  not  be  likely  to  see  again.  Lake  Tahoe  may 
rival  this  color,  but  cannot  surpass  it.  It  is 
deeper  and  richer  than  the  blue  of  the  sky  above 
on  the  cleareet  day.  Juat  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake  it  shades  into  a  turquoise,  which  is,  if  poasi- 
hle,  more  beautiful  still.  Ordinarily  the  water 
surface  is  mirror-like,  and  reflects  an  inverted 
image  of  the  surrounding  cliffs  in  detail.  Very 
majestic,  loo,  arc  the  great  environing  walls.  On 
the  west  side  they  reach  their  greatest  altitude, 
rising  almost  vertically  more  than  2,00')  feet 
above  the  water.  It  is  difiicult  to  compare  this 
scene  with  any  other  in  the  world,  for  there  is 
none  that  sufficiently  resembles  it ;  hut,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  the  same 
order  of  imprrasiveness  and  beauty  as  the  Voaem- 
ite  valley.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  worthy 
but  untutored  people,  who  had  ridden  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  freight-wagons  to  behold  it,  vainly 
striving  la  keep  liack  tears  as  they  poured  forth 
their  exclamations  of  wonder  and  joy  akin  to 
pain.  Nor  was  it  less  so  to  see  so  cultivated  and 
learned  a  man  as  my  companion  hardly  able  to 
command  himself  to  speak  with  his  customary 

To  the  geologist  this  remarkable  feattire  is  not 
lees  impressive  than  it  is  to  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful ;  for,  almost  at  the  first  glance,  it  reveals 
something  which  would  probably  escape  the  eye 
of  the  mere  tourist.  This  broad  depression  was 
once  filled  and  occupied  by  a  large  volcanic  cone, 
rising  far  above  the  loftiest  point  of  its  encircling 

The  proof  is  simple  and  conclusive.  Whoever 
has  studied  a  large  volcanic  cone,  composed  of 
lavaa  piled  sheet  upon  sheet  around  a  central  ort- 
Rce.  and  which  has  been  subject  to  long-con- 
tinued erosion,  will  be  able  to  recall  some  general 
facts  as  to  the  ravines  and  water-courses  which 
have  been  scoured  in  its  flanks.  As  we  approach 
such  a  mountain,  we  observe  the  ravines  opening 
upon  the  plain,  or  gentle  slope,  around  its  ba«e, 
with  huge  buttresses  between  them,  sometimes 
rounded  and  broad,  sometimes  narrow  and  knife- 
edged,  according  n^  the  spaces  between  ravines 
are  great  or  small.  As  we  ascend  the  bed  of 
any  one  of  them,  we  observe  that  it  grows 
deeper  and  deejier,  while  the  intervening  but- 
tresses rise  higher  and  higher,  until  a  maxi- 
mum depth  is  reached.  Farther  up,  the  de- 
clivity of  the  bed  becomes  greater,  lateral  streams 
come  in,  the  ravine  branches  re|)eatedly.  and  up 
near  the  summit  it  resolves  itself  into  a  plexus  of 
small    rills,  all    embraced  in  on  amphitlieatre. 
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above  which  the  culminatmg  peak  rises  sharply. 
Each  portion  of  the  length  of  the  ravine  has  its 
characteristic  features  or  habitus ;  and,  however 
irregular  these  minuter  details  may  be,  they  sel- 
dom mask  or  obscure  the  characteristics  of  the 
larger  ones. 

Imagine,  then,  a  great  volcanic  cone,  on  which 
erosion  has  made  considerable  though  not  ex- 
treme progress,  to  be  tnmcated  at  about  one-third 
to  one-half  the  height  above  the  base,  the  upper 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  altitude  removed,  and 
a  vast  depression  excavated  in  the  remaining 
portion.  The  steep  wall-faces  of  this  excavation 
would  cut  the  buttresses  and  ravines  a  little  be- 
low the  maximum  depths  of  the  latter.  The 
crest-line  at  the  edge  of  the  pit,  as  we  followed 
around  its  periphery,  would  rise  sharply  to  go 
over  the  buttresses,  and  descend  as  sharply  to  cross 
the  beds  of  the  old  ravines,  making  it  a  jagged 
edge.  It  is  so  at  Crater  Lake.  As  ^e  ascend 
the  ravines,  we  find  them  growing  deeper  and 
steeper,  until  at  last  their  upper  courses  are  sud- 
denly cut  off  at  the  brink  of  the  great  pit.  On 
either  hand  rises  the  old  buttresses  many  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  more  than  a  thousand,  feet 
above  us.  The  imagination  only  can  picture  the 
restoration  of  the  missing  pile  and  the  upward 
continuation  of  the  great  ridges  and  furrows  now 
ending  so  strangely,  and  otherwise  unaccounta- 
bly, upon  the  brink  of  this  deep  gulf.  Whether 
the  mountain  culminated  in  a  sharp  and  lofty 
cone  like  Mt.  Pitt  and  Mt.  >Scott  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  Mt.  Thielson  to  the  north,  or  was  a  somewhat 
flatter  structure  like  Union  Peak  to  the  east  of  it. 
is  more  doubtful.  The  general  configuration  of 
the  ravines,  and  the  absence  of  large  masses  of 
tuff,  or  fragmental  ejecta,  in  the  origmal  pile,  indi- 
cate the  flatter,  or  dome-like  form  ;  and  this  is  de- 
cidedly the  prevailing  form  of  mountains  in  the 
Cascade  Range,  though  many  sharp  peaks  are 
scattered  among  them.  What  dire  catastrophe 
has  destroyed  this  cone  ? 

Great  pit-craters,  or,  as  I  have  termed  them 
elsewhere,  •  calderas,'  are  not  very  common.  Still 
they  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  world ;  and  of 
some  of  them  we  know  the  history,  or  may  infer 
it  with  considerable  confidence. 

There  are  three  or  four  large  ones  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  One  is  on  the  sunmiit  of  Maiuia 
Loa ;  a  second  is  the  famous  Kilauea ;  and  the 
largest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  immense 
caldera  of  Haleakala,  on  the  island  of  Maui.  But 
none  of  them  are  so  large  as  Crater  Lake,  nor  so 
deep.  The  origin  of  these  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain  in  a  paper  on  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes, 
published  in  the  *  Fourth  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  geological  survey.'    In  the  correctness  of  this 


explanation  I  feel  great  confidence.     The  evidence 
of  it  is  summed  up  in  the  paper    referred    to. 
These  *  craters,'  or  calderas  as  they  are  there  called, 
appear  to  have  been  formed  gradually,  through  the 
melting  of  the  cores  of  the  mountains  by  super- 
heated   lavas  (i.e.,  lavas   of  higher  temperature 
than  is  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  their  materi- 
als), rising  from  great  depths  in  the  earth  through 
volcanic  pipes.     The  peculiarities  of  the  Hawaiian 
lavas  are  the  absence  or  rarity  of  explosive  or 
violent  action,  their  high  temperature  and  great 
liquidity.     They  rise  in  the  volcanic    pipes,  and 
remain  stationary  at  a  certain  altitude;  and  in 
Kilauea  they  maintain  large  lakes  of  lava  open  to 
the  sky  in  a  state  of  continuous  fusion.     But  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  caldera  they  form  lakes  of 
still  greater  extent.     Eruptions  occur  from  time 
to  time ;  but  the  lavas,   instead  of    overflowing 
from  the  sunmiit  of  the  volcanic  pile,  burst  out 
miles  away  from    it,  and  far  down  the  gently 
sloping  sides  of  the  cone  at  levels  thousands  of 
feet  lower  than  the  crater.     The  lavas  beneath 
the  caldera  are  drained  ;  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  mountain,  robbed  of  the  liquid  support  which 
has  held    it   up,   sinks   in.      The  surface-rocks, 
being  vesicular  or  spongy,  are  light  enough  to 
float  on  the  liquid  lava  so  long  as  the  latter  main- 
tains its  level  in  the  stand-pipe;  but,  when  the 
liquid  is  tapped  off  through  a  lateral  vent  in  the 
mountain-side,  the  upper  crust  settles,  as  would 
the  ice  in  a  pond  when  the  water  is  drained  from 
beneath  it.     The  evidence  of  this  action  at  Ki- 
lauea, on  Mauna  Loa,  and  still  more  emphatic- 
ally on  Haleakala.  is  very  clear  and  unmistakable. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  calderas,  formed 
by  a  mode  of  [volcanic  action  which  is  in  the 
strongest  possible  contrast   with  the  foregoing ; 
and  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  its  general 
nature,  for  it   has  been  witnessed  and  reported 
upon  by  competent  authority.     In  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  archipelago,  stretching  from  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  eastward  to  the  island  of  Timor, 
is  found  a  chain  of   volcanoes  comprising  hun- 
dreds of   individual  cones.     During  the  period  of 
occupation  of  these  islands  by  the  Dutch,  numer- 
ous eruptions  have  occurred  ;  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  them  has  been  their  terrible 
and  devastating  energy.     Some  of  the  volcanoes 
are  truncated  cones,  with  large  calderas  in  their 
simimits.      Two    of    them    have    been     formed 
within  the  historic  period,  and  accounts  of  their 
formation  have  been  preserved.     One  of  these, 
in  the  summit  of  the  volcano  Papandayang,  on 
the  island  of  Java,  was  formed  in  1772,  by  an 
explosion  rivalling  in  destructiveness  and  energy 
the  outbreak  of  Krakatoa  in  1883.     The  other  is 
found  in  the  summit  of  the  volcano  Tomboro,  on 
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the  island  of  Smnbawa,  and  the  date  of  its 
formation  was  1815.  The  incidents  of  this  last 
eruption  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Junghohn, 
whose  work  on  the  volcanoes  of  the  East  Indies 
is  now  a  classic  one  in  the  annals  of  volcanism. 
Judging  from  his  account,  this  must  have  been 
the  most  energetic  and  destructive  explosion 
of  which  any  authentic  account  has  been  pre- 
served, surpassing  greatly  that  of  Krakatoa. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak,  Tomboro  was  a  shapely 
cone,  rising  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  to  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  9,000  feet.  In  a  single  night 
the  upper  5,000  feet  was  blown  into  fragments, 
which  were  scattered  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  sea  and  land ;  while  the  volcanic  dust 
darkened  the  air  over  a  million  square  miles  of 
island  and  ocean.  Many  months  afterward, 
when  the  scene  could  be  visited,  Tomboro  was  a 
mere  stump  of  a  mountain,  with  a  large  crater  in 
the  place  of  the  cone  which  had  been  blown 
away.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  mentioned,  but  the  foregoing  may  suffice. 

We  have,  then,  examples  of  depressions  similar 
to  that  of  Crater  Lake  produced  by  two  very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  action.  To  which  of  them  may 
we  refer  the  origin  of  the  magnificent  crater  of 
the  Cascades?  Just  at  present  a  confident  answer 
cannot  be  given  ;  for  the  ground  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied.  The  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  first  hasty  reconnaissance  seemed  to  indicate 
the  explosive  action,  rather  than  the  quiet  method 
of  subterranean  fusion.  But  it  is  best  to  await 
the  results  of  a  more  critical  examination  before 
oonmiitting  ourselves  to  any  opinion.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  state  such  facts  as  have  already 
come  to  light,  as  weU  as  some  general  considera- 
tions pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  let  them  pass 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

1°.  In  the  Hawaiian  calderas  the  evidences  of 
sinkage  are  conspicuous.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  deeper  floors  of  the  pits,  but  are  also  seen 
in  the  partial  subsidence  of  great  blocks  or  slices 
of  the  walls  immediately  enclosing  them,  and  in 
irregular  sunken  spots  iu  their  vicinity,  also  in 
the  marks  of  powerful  shearing  or  faulting  action 
in  the  walls  themselves.  They  appear  to  be  cor- 
related to  the  remarkably  quiet  habits  of  the 
Hawaiian  volcanoes,  to  their  habitual  modes  of 
eruption,  and  to  the  special  structure  of  the  vol- 
canic piles,  which  do  not  rise  in  steep  conical 
peaks,  but  are  very  broad  and  flat.  At  Crater 
Lake,  neither  in  the  walls  themselves,  nor  in  the 
inmiediate  neighborhood  back  of  the  crest-line, 
have  any  traces  of  sinkage  been  observed  as  yet. 
Nothing  can  at  present  be  pointed  out  which  sug- 
gests the  Hawaiian  mode  of  origin,  beyond  the 
fact  that  a  vast  crater  is  before  us.    The  general 


structure  and  habits  of  tiie  Cascade  Tolcanoes  are 
indicative  of  a  more  vigorous  style  of  volcanic 
action  than  the  Hawaiian. 

2°.  Crater  Lake  is  the  centre,  and,  without  much 
doubt,  the  source,  of  an  extraofdinary  quantity  of 
andesitic  pumice  and  tuff,  which  is  scattered  far 
and  wide  ovor  a  circle  of  country  ranging  foom 
40  to  60  mfles  in  diameter.  It  often  lies  in  beds 
several  hundred  feet  de^,  and  covering  hundreds 
of  square  miles.  This  pumice  is  not  such  as  is 
often  seen  in  some  lava  streams,  bat  consists  <rf 
rounded  masses  and  pellets  which  seldom  exceed 
a  cubic  foot  in  volume,  and  grade  down  to  fine, 
light  sand.  It  is  the  kind  which  is  Mown  vi<dently 
from  a  volcano  during  eruption,  and  i»t>jected  high 
in  air,  to  fall  in  showers  over  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  found  on  the  loftiest  peaks  and 
mountains  anywhere  within  20  miles  of  the  lake, 
and  assuredly  did  not  emanate  from  the  peaks  on 
which  it  now  lies.  Vast  quantities  of  it  have  been 
gathered  up  by  the  rains  and  streams  (for  it  is 
lighter  than  cork),  and  swept  eastward  into  the 
broad  basins  of  Klamath  Marsh  and  Klamath 
Lake,  or  carried  westward  through  the  Rogue 
River  into  the  Pacific.  The  finer  lapilli  and  sand 
have  been  consolidated  into  beds,  which  flank  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades,  and  are  also  found 
west  of  its  divide  in  the  flatter  spaces  beyond  the 
base  of  the  truncated  jnle  which  holds  the  crater. 
These  are  weU  exposed  in  the  walls  of  little  box- 
cafions  two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
tuff  weathers  out  into  pleasing  columnar  forms. 
The  tuff  is  older  than  the  pumice,  for,  wherever 
the  two  were  seen  together,  the  tuff  was  under- 
most This  light  fragmental  material,  its  wide 
distribution  in  every  direction,  with  the  lake  as 
the  centre  of  dispersion,  the  very  light  and 
highly  vesicular  character  of  the  pumice, —  aU 
indicate  that  at  some  time  Crater  Lake  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  sort  of  very  energetic  volcanic 
action. 

3°.  But  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the  argument. 
If  a  large  cone,  composed  of  solid  lavas  such  as  are 
now  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  lake  basin,  has  been 
blown  into  rubble,  and  the  fragments  hurled  far 
and  wide  over  the  surrounding  country,  ought  we 
not  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  in  vast  abundance 
in  the  vicinity?  Most  certainly  we  ought  to. 
And  yet  in  close  proximity  to  the  lake  no  frag- 
ments were  noted,  except  such  as  we  always  ex- 
pect to  find  at  the  foot  of  steep  spurs  and  ridges 
of  volcanic  rock,  and  which  have  broken  down 
from  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  weathering. 
This  absence  of  the  corpus  delicti  is  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  a  speedy  conclusion  that  the 
mountain  was  blown  up  by  any  such  summary 
proceeding  as  Tomboro  or  Krakatoa,  and  indicates 
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the  importance  of  farther  search  after  evidences 
of  ingulf  ment. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  caldera,  it  would  be 
premature  to  offer  any  opinion,  beyond  the  vague 
and  general  statement,  that  it  is  certainly  many 
thousands  of  years  old.  There  is  abundant  rear 
son  to  hope,  however,  that  further  examination 
wiU  throw  some  light  on  this  question.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  expect  to  reach  any  estimate  of  its  age 
in  terms  of  years  and  centuries;  and  our  hope 
must  be  confined  to  that  of  fixing  its  relative  age 
in  terms  of  the  geological  calendar.  Viewed  in 
that  relation,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  confidence 
that  its  age  is  not  great.  C.  £.  Dutton. 


THE  FISH-CULTURAL  STATION  AT 
GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  fisheries, 
now  that  methods  and  apparatus  for  hatching 
successfully  the  buoyant  eggs  of  the  cod,  halibut, 
and  other  marine  species  have  been  devised,  to 
prosecute  the  work  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  commissioner  wiU 
permit. 

Gloucester,  being  the  centre  of  the  cod  and 
halibut  fisheries,  furnishes  unusual  facilities  for 
procuring  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  within 
easy  and  convenient  reach  of  the  station,  and  has 
therefore  been  selected  as  the  most  advantageous 
location,  for  the  extensive  fish-cultural  work  with 
the  marine  species,  now  projected  by  the  U.  S. 
coromissioner.  The  commission  steamer,  the 
Fish  Hawk,  thoroughly  equipped  for  hatching- 
work,  has  been  ordered  to  Gloucester,  and  will 
take  her  position  in  the  outer  harbor,  at  some 
convenient  point  where  the  anchorage  is  safe,  the 
water  pure  and  free  from  sediment,  and  of  suffi- 
cient density  to  insure  the  buoyancy  of  the  eggs 
during  incubation. 

All  the  usual  methods  for  collecting  eggs  will 
be  resorted  to,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  expected  to 
interest  the  fishermen  themselves  in  the  work  of 
collecting  by  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  im- 
pregnated eggs  delivered  at  the  station.  Experi- 
mental investigations  will  also  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  forwarding  impregnated 
eggs  from  Gloucester  to  Wood's  HoU  and  other 
stations  to  be  hatched.  The  species  which  will 
chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  the  experts  of  the 
commission  are  the  cod,  halibut,  haddock,  herring, 
and  the  mackerel. 

The  results  of  the  work  with  the  halibut  will  be 
watched  with  special  interest,  both  by  fish-cul- 
turists  and  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  fisher- 
ies.    This  fish  is  even  more  prolific  than  the  cod- 


fish. Once  in  extraordinary  abundance  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ipswich  bays,  it  has,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  been  almost  exterminated  in 
the  area  referred  to.  Have  the  conditions  changed 
so  as  to  determine  the  migration  of  the  species  to 
more  congenial  waters,  or  has  man,  by  his  direct 
agency  in  the  fisheries,  effected  the  extermination, 
over  a  given  area,  of  a  marine  species  of  such 
marvellous  fecundity?  This  is  a  question  to 
which  the  work  of  the  commission  promises,  in 
a  few  years,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer. 


GREELVS     THREE    YEARS    OF    ARCTIC 

SERVICE, 

The  name  and  fame  of  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely  of  the 
U.  S.  army  now  belong  to  the  history  of  geographi- 
cal research  and  of  undaunted  heroism.  The  pages 
of  this  journal  have  so  often  referred  to  his  arctic 
explorations  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  review 
again  the  thrilling  incidents  of  his  perilous  voyage. 
The  scientific  world  is  well  aware  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  U.  8.  government  as  the  leader  of  an  expe- 
dition which  was  to  co-operate  with  many  kindred 
parties  in  the  observation  of  physical  phenomena 
in  the  extreme  north ;  that  this  arduous  enterprise 
was  not  for  the  gratification  of  personal  or  national 
pride  by  extending  the  coast-lines  of  the  northern 
chart,  or  by  carrying  the  fiag  a  little  nearer  to  the 
pole  than  it  had  ever  been  borne  before ;  that  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  renown  to  the 
BTtoj,  or  glory  to  the  explorers,  but  to  help  in 
solving  important  problems  in  terrestrial  physics 
by  a  series  of  exact,  patient,  long-continued,  and 
carefully  recorded  observations  in  the  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  north. 

As  long  ago  as  1875,  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  of 
the  Austrian  navy,  who  had  won  experience  and 
distinction  in  arctic  researches,  succeeded  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  idea 
that  future  voyages  should  not  be  planned  with 
reference  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
geographical  boundaries,  but  rather  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  scientific  facts,  by  contemporaneous 
observations  in  well-chosen  stations  at  the  north, 
under  the  concerted  actions  of  the  most  experienced 
men  and  the  most  enlightened  governments.  As 
a  result  of  the  acceptance  of  this  idea,  fourteen 
stations  were  established  by  eleven  co-operating 
nations ;  namely,  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  Many  astronom- 
ical observatories  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
lent  their  aid  to  the  project,  so  that  the  number  of 

Three  years  of  arctic  service.  An  acooimt  of  the  Lady 
FrankJin  Bay  expedition  of  18H1-84,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  farthest  north.  By  Adolpbus  W.  Grbblt.  2  rols. 
New  York,  Scribner,  1886.  8«». 
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atetjona  obaerTing  is  conoert  whs  more  than  forty. 
Botcoi  hondred  man,  in  all.  were  exposed  to  the 
dangen  of  arctic  life ;  but  so  skilful  were  the 
■mngementa  tbat  no  man  perished,  with  the  on- 
fortniiate  exception  of  some  who  were  connected 
with  the  laAj  Fnnklin  Baj  expedition,  and  not 
they  until  after  their  appointed  duties  had  been 
suooeMfuUy  completed.  The  results  of  all  these 
efforts  are  graduallj  becoming  the  posBCBaion  of 
the  scientific  world.  It  will  take  a  long  while  to 
reduce  the  observations  and  to  publish  them  in 


ladj  Franklin  Bay  expedition.  Lieutenant  Qredy, 
although  not  a  seaman,  had  some  unusual  quali- 
fications. He  bad  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  endured  the  privations  and  dangers 
of  the  civil  war.  After  peace  was  established,  he 
continued  in  the  army  as  one  of  the  offlcere  of  the 
signal  service,  and  thus  became  expert  in  the  kind 
of  observations  to  be  made  at  the  north.  His 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  were  adequate  to  his  great  responsi- 
bilities, and,  although  disaster  has  cast  a  gloom 
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[ffoper  form,  and  longer  still  to  discover  the  laws 
which  are  suggested  by  the  recorded  phenomena  ; 
but  the  work  projected  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  and  mankind  will  reap  the  benefits.  Whether 
the  results  are  more  or  less.  Lieutenant  Oreely  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  International 
polar  commission  will  Uve  in  history,  if  only  as  an 
epoch  in  modem  civilisation,  marked  by  the  union 
of  eleven  great  nations  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing for  strictly  scientific  purposes  so  expensive  and 
dangerous  a  work. 
For  the  services  which  were  required  in  the 


over  the  close  of  his  voyage,  his  conduct  of  the 
work  Intrusted  to  him  deserves  the  highest  praise  ; 
and  the  modest  record  which  he  has  now  published 
exhibits  vitb  great  accuracy  and  comprehennve- 
ness  the  various  aspects  of  his  expedition.  His 
pages  bear  the  stamp  of  trustworthiness.  There 
is  no  boasting,  no  self-laudation,  no  concealment 
of  the  embarrasBments  which  beeet  the  party. 
There  is  a  generous  recognition  of  the  parts  which 
were  performed  by  all  his  brave  associates.  There 
is  a  careful  record  of  experiences  which  may  be 
useful  to  other  navigators.     There  are  preliminary 
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announcements  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  ex- 
pedition. There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  even 
in  those  chapters  which  refer  to  most  thrilling  in- 
cidents ;  but  throughout  the  volume  may  be  traced 
the  hand  of  a  calm,  observing,  fair-minded,  and 
unostentatious  lover  of  the  truth. 

In  thinking  of  the  results  of  the  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  expedition,  the  popular  applause  will  com- 
monly be  given  to  the  bravery  of  Lockwood  and 
Brainard,  who  in  May,  1882,  attained  the  highest 
latitude  yet  reached  by  man  (83°  23.8'  north '). 
Lockwood,  unfortunately,  died  before  the  rescue 
of  the  expedition.  Brainard  came  home,  and, 
after  eight  years^  service  in  the  ranks,  remains 
a  sergeant,  when  his  record  would  have  gained 
him  a  commission  at  once  in  any  other  service  in 
the  world. 

Another  important  reconnaissance  was  accom- 
plished by  Lockwood  in  a  prolonged  tour  across 
Grinnell  Land,  where  a  remarkable  series  of  fertile 
valleys  was  found,  in  which  herds  of  musk-oxen 
pasture.  Over  a  hundred  of  these  animals  were 
killed,  and  two  hundred  others  were  seen.  The 
glaciers  of  Grinnell  Land  are  extraordinary.  On 
the  shores  of  Lake  Hazen,  Greely  discovered  what 
he  believes  to  have  been  the  most  northerly  per- 
manent habitation  of  man  that  is  known,  though 
the  inhabitants  thereof  have  vanished. 

The  physical  observations  proposed  by  the  Ham- 
burg polar  conference  were  maintained  from  July 
1,  1881,  until  June  21,  1884,  —forty  hours  before 
the  rescue  of  the  survivors.     Observations  as  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  dew-point ; 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind  ;  quantity,  kind, 
and  movement  of  clouds;  the  aurora,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather, — were  made  hourly  after 
Fort  Conger  was  reached.     Of  the  magnetometer 
(by  which  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was   noted)   there    were    ten    hourly    readings, 
except  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  when 
the  readings  were  much  more  frequent.      The 
magnetic  inclination  or  dip  was  also  observed,  but 
the  instrument  was  so  poor  that  the  value  of  the 
record  is  seriously  impaired.     Tidal  observations, 
which  promise  to  be  of  much  value,  were  like- 
wise made.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  secure 
accurate  observations  of  the  pendulum  as  a  con- 
tribution to  geodesy.    Air  samples  were  secured, 
but  abandoned  on  the  retreat.    The  velocity  of 
sound  at  low  temperatures  was  noted.     Each  day 
there  were  526  recorded  observations,  —  264  mag- 
netic, 234  meteorological,  and  28  tidal.     Careful 
memoranda  were  made  upon  the  diet  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  and  upon  all  the  circumstances 
which  tended  to  keep  up  their  health ;  and  the 
chapter  on  hygiene  and  routine  is  by  no  means 
1  Markhun's  highest  point  in  1876  was  88«  9(K  26*. 


the  least  important  in  the  volumes.  Geological, 
paleontological,  zoological,  botanical,  and  ethno- 
logical facts  were  noted  whenever  there  was  op- 
portunity to  collect  such  information.  On  all 
these  points  the  appendixes  are  very  full. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  these  volumes 
are  printed  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  that 
the  iUustrations  and  maps  are  abundant  and  satis- 
factory. In  all  respects  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the 
author  and  the  publishers.  We  piuposely  avoid 
here  all  comment  on  the  cause  of  the  sad  failure 
to  relieve  at  the  appointed  time  the  party,  and  all 
questions  in  respect  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
outfit.  There  was  a  sad  lack  of  thorough  atten- 
tion to  some  details,  —  a  lack  which  has  greatly 
impaired  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  expedi- 
tion would  otherwise  have  been  regarded.  But 
Greely  and  his  brave  comrades  have  borne  their 
part  nobly,  and  we  trust  that  a  grateful  republic 
will  ponder  the  words  with  which  these  volumes 
close,  and  act»  through  congress,  before  it  is  too 
late.  / 

"  No  man  of  the  party  has  received  promotion, 
except  such  temporary  advancement  as  my  per- 
sonal urging  could  secure.  Two  men,  with  broken 
health,  have  adventured  their  private  fortunes ;  and 
one,  a  most  self-sacrificing,  soldierly,  temperate, 
and  loyal  man,  lies,  as  these  lines  are  penned, 
helpless  in  a  city  hospital,  aided  by  private  charity, 
his  pension  not  even  awarded.  Even  the  meagre 
allowances  originally  promised  for  arctic  service 
have  not  been  fully  paid,  and  the  widows  of  the 
dead  are  generally  as  yet  unrecognized. 

**  Our  great  country  in  these  days  asks  not  in 
vain  for  its  sons  to  venture  their  lives  for  any  idea 
which  may  subserve  its  interests  or  enhance  its 
greatness.  I  trust  that  posterity  may  never  mourn 
the  decadence  of  that  indomitable  American  spirit 
which  in  this  generation  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
end  its  great  civil  war,  and  made  it  seem  an  easy 
thing  in  time  of  peace  to  penetrate  the  heart 
of  Africa,  to  perish  in  the  Lena  Delta,  to  die  at 
Sabine,  or  to  attain  the  farthest  north."' 


LONDON  LETTER, 


All  friends  of  scientific  education,  as  weU  as  a 
wider  circle,  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  the  present 
president  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  to  the  post  which  is  practi- 
cally minister  of  education  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government,  which  has  just  been  constituted. 
For  many  years  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  was  chairman 
of  committees  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  at 
one  time  he  held  the  x>osition  of  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  a  former    government.     It  is  often  re- 
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mariced,  wnth  Rome  justice,  that  in  the  formation 
of  on  Eiiglisli  (.'"^erninf^nt,  from  political  and 
party  cunsiderations.  the  round  awn  set  put  into 
the  square  holes,  and  vuv  verm.  In  the  preeent 
nppoiatment  it  is  pre-eminently  a  case  of  the 
round  man  being  fltt^d  into  the  round  )iol«.  Prob- 
ably no  wan  in  the  house,  witli  the  posaiblc  ex- 
ception of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.  for  the  Univier- 
nty  of  London,  is  liateued  to  with  more  respect  on 
educational  questions  than  Sir  Lyon  Playfair. 

Mr.  O.  Morris  has  been  appointed  to  tiie  post  of 
asaistant  director  of  the  Royal  gardens.  Kew,  as 
8iicca<8or  to  Prof.  W.  T.  Thiatleton  Dyer,  who  be- 
came director  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Jcweph 
Hooker.  Mr.  Morris  lins  spent  aouie  years  in 
Jamaica  aa  director  of  the  public  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  ha^  brought  both  the  Ksrdens  at 
Kingston,  and  the  cinchona  plantations,  to  a  very 
high  state  of  eflieipncy. 

Two  new  lectureshiiw  in  biology  have  been 
lately  establiebed  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinburgh. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  natural  history  chair 
is  Prof.  J.  Corsar  Ewart.  whose  work  in  cojinec- 
tion  with  the  fialiery  board  for  Scotland  is  well 
known  :  and  Mr.  George  Brook,  who  has  for 
some  time  past  been  making  inve^igatious  upon 
HbIi  ova  for  the  same  IxKird,  has  betn  ^pointed 
as  lecturer  upon  comparative  embryology.  Still 
more  recently  another  lectmvabip  hag  been  en- 
dowed by  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  E,  J.  Romane«, 
r.R.S.,  haa  accepted  the  poat,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  Sve  years  will  deliver  thirty  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  natural  history.  The  University 
of  Aberdeen  is  losing  its  professor  of  phynology, 
Dr,  William  Sterling  having  been  called  to  Owens 
college.  Manchester,  as  the  aucceeaor  of  Dr.  Gam- 
gee,  who  is  about  to  devote  himaelf  to  professional 
work  in  a  more  eouthern  climate  than  that  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Bourne  has  just  re- 
turned from  th«  ChagOB  Archipelago,  where  he 
has  been  8f)ending  the  last  six  months  in  zoologi- 
cal work.  He  haa  made  extensive  collections  of 
the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora,  and  also  of  the 
corals,  some  of  which  are  probably  new.  while  he 
has  also  deviit^l  some  time  to  embryological  re- 
search. 

At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Society  of  telegraph 
engineers  and  electricians,  a  very  remarkable  pa- 
per woe  read  by  tlie  president.  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes, 
P.R.8.,  as  his  inaugural  adilresa.  on  "Self-induc- 
tion of  an  electric  current  in  relation  to  the  nature 
and  form  of  its  conductor."  The  researches  were 
made  with  a  combination  of  the  author's  induc- 
tion-balance, with  a  Wheatatone  bridge,  called  an 
'induction  bridge.'  Among  the  practical  points 
resulting  from  these  researches  may  be  mentioned 
a  very  decided  verdict  in  favor  of  the  ribbon  form 


of  lightning  coDductor.  a  solid  rod  of  iron  being 
regarded  by  the  author  a^  the  worst  possible  form. 
Another  point  hitherto  little  understood,  but  firet 
[Minted  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  at  the  Aberdeen 
(I88SJ  meeting  of  the  British  association,  was 
cleared  up ;  viz.,  why,  when  an  iron  and  a  copper 
wire  of  equal  resistance  and  static  capacity  were 
used  for  telegraphing  between  London  aiid  New- 
castle, ST8  milea,  there  was  an  increase  ot  speed 
in  the  copper  line  of  13.9  per  cent  as  comfared 
with  the  iron.  Tlie  discussion  on  this  [laiier  to- 
morrow evening  is  looked  forward  lo  with  great 
interest. 

LiOaAao,  Feb.  10. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  Cor  deKnite  an(t 
systematic  effort  by  all  those  who  believe  that 
our  birds  ought  to  he  protected,  the  Forfxt  uit(f 
strram  has  recently  founded  the  Audubon  society. 
Membership  in  this  society  is  to  be  free  to  every- 
one who  is  willing  to  assist  In  forwarding  any  one 
of  the  three  objects  for  which  it  is  OBtabliahed. 
These   objects  are  to  prevent  so   far   os   possible 

(1)  the  killing  of  any  wild  bird  not  used  for  food, 

(2)  the  destruction  of  the  nesls  or  eggs  of  any  wild 
bird,  and  (3)  the  wearing  of  feathers  as  oroanients. 
Tlie  work  to  be  done  by  the  Audubon  society  is 
auxiliary  to  that  which  is  being  done  by  the 
American  omithologisla'  union  committee,  and 
will  coasist  largely  of  matters  of  detail,  to  which 
this  committee  could  not  attend.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  society  for  the  present  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  member  ot  this  committee.  Branches 
of  this  association  will  be  established  all  over  tbe 
country.  The  work  of  the  Forest  and  stream 
is  only  preliminary.  As  soon  as  the  society  shall 
have  attained  a  respectable  membership,  and  be 
on  a  firm  footing,  it  will  be  turned  over  to  its 
members  for  final  organization.  In  order  that  this 
may  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  interested  in  bird -protection  will  send  in 
for  membership  their  own  names,  as  well  as  those 
of  any  others  whom  they  think  likely  to  assist. 
To  all  such,  free  circulars  containing  information 
will  be  sent  for  distribution.  Names  should  be 
sent  without  delay  to  Forest  and  stream,  40  Pa* 
Row.  New  York,  N.T. 

—  Tlie  commisaion  appointed  to  consider  tbe  I 
question  of  consolidating  several  of  the  scientiflD  I 
bureaus  of  the  government  are  progressing  slow^  I 
with  their  work,  and  a  report  is  not  looked  tor 
within   several    months.       It    is    authoritatively 
learned  that  the  signal  office  is  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  any  proposed  change,  and  of  an 
early  settlement  of  this  imjiortant  question.    A.  — 
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strenuous  effort  will  be  made  by  those  interested 
in  this  service,  to  prevent  a  consolidation,  or  any 
curtailment  of  its  powers.  The  temper  of  the 
commission  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  consolidating 
some  of  the  scientific  bureaus,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion to  this  effect  may  confidently  be  looked  for. 

—  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  ex- 
positions in  Washington,  preparatory  to  a  world^s 
exposition  in  1892  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centen- 
nial of  the  discovery  of  America. 

—  A  bill  is  now  before  congress  to  extend  the 
reports  of  the  signal  service  for  the  relief  of 
farmers.  It  is  proposed  to  forecast  *'  cold  waves, 
rains,  storms,  and  marked  inclemencies  *'  of  the 
weather,  by  establishing  danger-signals  at  tele- 
graph-stations all  over  the  country. 

—  The  exploration  of  the  ancient  mounds 
in*  Manitoba  promiBes  interesting  results.  It  ap- 
pears fh>m  surveys  made  during  the  past  sum- 
mer that  the  northern  limits  of  the  mound-build- 
ers lie  beyond  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Along 
this  river  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  mounds  were  found 
identical  in  structure  with  the  famous  ones  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississii^i  valleys. 

—  An  act  of  incorporation,  establishing  a  zo6- 
logical  society  in  Washington,  was  passed  in  1870; 
but  nothing,  so  far,  has  been  accomplished  toward 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  its  charter. 
Bir.  P.  T.  Bamum  now  proposes  to  establish  a 
xo5logical  garden  there,  if  congress  will  grant  the 
use  of  thirty  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands  on  the 
flats  for  the  purpose,  and  the  privileges  vested  in 
this  society.  He  offers  to  expend  $:^,000  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  garden. 

—  The  mineralogical  collection  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Bement  of  Philadelphia  is  said,  by  Professor  Rath 
of  Qermany,  to  be  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able private  one  in  existence.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  richness  and  perfection  of  its 
rarer  forms,  and  for  its  complel^iees  of  authentic 
species.  It  includes,  according  to  Mr.  Kunz,  over 
10,500  specimens. 

—  It  appears  that  Columbia  college  was  not  the 
first  to  act  upon  the  Tyndall  scholarship  (not 
*  fellowship^  as  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  Science, 
Harvard  college  took  action  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter neariy  three  months  ago,  and  at  that  time 
appointed  Mr.  H.  H.  Brogan,  of  the  class  of  1885, 
as  the  first  incumbent*  He  was  in  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  began  his  studies  immediately. 

—  Jacob  V.  Tschudi,  the  well-known  Soutli 
American  txmveller,  archeologist,  and  naturalist, 
died  Jan.  :S5,  at  St  Qall,  Switieriand.  aged  sixty- 
eight. 


—  Preparations  for  the  international  horticul- 
tural exposition  at  Dresden,  Germany,  which  will 
be  held  next  May,  are  progressing  rapidly.  The 
chief  exhibition-hall  will  comprise  nearly  24,000 
square  feet  of  space ;  and  there  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion, another  building,  with  more  than  double 
the  superficial  area,  to  contain  the  more  delicate 
plants. 

—  An  interesting  fact  in  connection,  with  the 
trephining  of  an  Inca  skull,  recently  described  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  national  museum,  is  re- 
called by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
who  states  that  Dr.  Rink,  during  his  travels  in 
Labrador,  recorded  the  story  of  an  Eskimo  family 
that  lived  near  a  people  who  built  their  houses  of 
bowlders.  The  latter  were  hostile  to  the  Eskimo, 
and,  when  they  took  them  prisoners,  they  put 
them  to  death  by  boring  a  hole  in  their  foreheads 
with  these  stones. 

— The  importance  of  bacteriological  studies  has 
been  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  army  and  medical 
museum  by  the  institution  of  extended  laboratory 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  forms  and 
varieties  of  these  microscopic  organisms.  Especial 
pains  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Billings,  the  curator, 
to  introduce  all  the  latest  methods  and  apparatus, 
so  that  the  facilities  are  now  quite  equal  to  those 
of  foreign  laboratories.  Solid  culture  media  only 
are  employed,  as  gelatine,  blood-serum,  potato, 
bread,  and  agar  agar ;  and  excellent  results  have 
been  attained  in  the  culture  of  the  principal  patho- 
genic forms.  Many  specimens  are  on  exhibition, 
illustrating  the  germs  of  various  diseases.  The 
chromogenic  forms  are  seen  growing  upon  slices 
of  potato,  and  represent  almost  every  tint  of  the 
rainbow.  The  value  of  such  laboratory  work  at 
the  present  time  is  unquestionably  great. 

—  The  entire  number  of  books  published  in  the 
United  States  during  1885,  as  compiled  by  the 
PyHbiishers'  tceekiy,  amounts  to  4,0S0,  a  decrease  of 
about  50  from  that  of  1884.  In  education  and 
language  there  were  235,  a  decrease  of  2 ;  medical 
science  and  hygiene,  188,  a  decrease  of  21 ;  social 
and  political  science,  163,  a  decrease  of  5 ;  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  science,  92,  a  decrease  of 
42  ;  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  25,  an  increase 
of  6.  The  loss  has  been  greatest  in  works  on 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  greatest  gains 
were  on  religious,  theological,  and  juvenile  works. 
The  largest  number  of  works,  934,  as  usual,  were 
of  fiction,  with  theological,  law,  and  juvenile 
books  coming  next,  each  with  about  400. 

—  The  Museum  of  hygiene  at  Washingt<m  con- 
tains a  metallic  burial-casket  similar  to  that  srat 
to  Siberia  to  receive  the  body  of  Captain  De  Long, 
who  perished  at  the  Lena  in  October,  1881.    These 
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cftsketB  are  designed  to  preserve  the  body  in  nearlj 
a  natural  state  by  excluding!  the  air.  The  bud;  is 
Burraunded  wit)i  ground  coric,  and  the  lid  of  the 
cB«ket  is  carefull;  cemented  with  while  lead  :  it 
Is  then  wrapped  in  a  layer  of  thick  felt,  aod  placed 
in  a  tightly  constructed  pine  case,  vhicb  Is  com- 
pletely SlJed  with  the  ground  cork.  The  seams  of 
the  pine  box  are  carefully  covered  with  white 
had,  and  the  whole  ie  enveloped  iu  another  thick 
wrapping  of  felt  ;  over  the  latter  ia  a  covering  of 
burlap,  secured  by  stout  cords;  outaide  ia  a  pine 
crale.  These  caskets  are  believed  to  be  the  best 
ever  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  :  and 
the  great  success  achieved  in  the  transports  I  ion  of 
the  remains  of  De  Long  and  his  companions  would 
seem  to  indicate  their  entire  feasibility  for  general 
use  in  similar  instances,  or  where  bodies  are  to  be 
transported  long  distances  through  many  climatic 
changes. 

—  The  herbarium  of  the  national  museum  at 
WaaUington  now  embraces  over  215,000  speciraens, 
representing  17,000  species,  and  u  establisiieil  upon 
a  broad  basis,  which  admita  of  almost  unlimited 
expansion.  The  North  American  flora  is  repre- 
sented by  about  7,000  species,  contributed  by  Ward, 
Canby,  Havard.  and  others,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  herbarium  is  also  rich  in  European 
species,  the  Rift  for  the  most  part  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Kew,  and  chiefly  from  the  collections  of 
fJeorge  Curling  Joad  and  J.  Gay.  This  material, 
hon-ever.  represents  only  n  small  portion  of  Uie 
national  herliarium.  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
yet  at  the  department  of  agriculture,  where  the 
go>-emment  collections  were  formerly  deposited 
before  the  erection  of  the  national  museum  build- 
ing. Caae-room  is  provided,  and  the  specimens 
are  permanently  mounted  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  aystetii  adopted  by  Ben- 
tbam  and  Hooker  in  their  'Uenera  plantaruni.' 
Tbe  collection  ia  rendered  easily  accessible  by  means 
of  a  card  catalogue,  and  Roman  and  Arabic  label 
numbers  for  order  and  genus  on  each  genus-cover. 
The  herbarium  is  placed  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  dei)artment  of  fossil  plants,  and  under 
tbe  same  euratorsbip.  It  is  intended  that  all 
duplicate  material  shall  represent  either  additional 
ports  of  plants  or  widely  dilTeretit  localities,  as 
Illustrating  their  geographical  range,  local  varia- 
lion,  etc.  Other  duplicates  will,  however,  be 
utilized  iu  eSecting  excbanges  for  species  not 
represented. 

^  The  Berichle  der  deutachai  botanimhen  geselt- 
iiehnft  contains  tbe  intereeling  results  of  a  number 
of  experiments  recently  made  by  Straaburg  upon 
the  grafting  of  solanaceouit  plants.  Jimson-weed 
(Datnra  stramoniuni) and  ■  wintereberry '  (Physalis 


alkeogi)  were  ingrafted  upon  potato-stocks,  witb^ 
iuiuediate  union  ;  and  with  the  tobacco-plant  less 
speedy  thouich  equally  succeceful    results  were 
derived.    Grafting  deadly  nightshade  (Atropa  bel- 
ladonna) and  henbane  (Hyo«cyamus  niger)  was 
accomplished  with  more  diffloully.   Other  attempts 
also  succeeded  in  ingrafting  the  potato  upon  tbe 
niglitahade  (Solanum  nigrum],  tobacco,  and  win- 
tereberry, though  with  less  ease.     Not  only  were 
union  and  growth  secured  between  these  different 
solanaceous  plants,  but  also  between  the  potato 
and  i^hiianihus  Grahami,  a  Chilian  scropbnla- 
rian  plant,  upon  which  the  potato-fungous  grows. 
The  development  in  this  last,  however,  was  feeble. 
In  none  of  these  experiments  did  there  appear  to 
result  any  modifying  influence  aiion  the  stock. 
The  potato  produced  tubers  as  usual,  though  there    , 
appears  to  have  been  a  greater  number  of  irregular   J 
forms.     With  the  jimson-weed  the  tubers  were    " 
well  developed,  but  no  seeds  were  produced.    On 
the  other  hand,  tohacou- plants  fructified  abun- 
dantly, with  only  a  sparse  growth  of    tubers. 
Reserve  material  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  admit  of    both    seols    and    tubers   together. 
Potato-plants  grafted  on  others  seemed  to  i>oa- 
sess  a  su)>erahundance  of  reserve  material,  how- 
ever, resulting  in  tbe  growth  of  tubeis  of  the  size 
of   a   walnut,   in   the   axils  of   the   leaies.      The 
•eyes'  of  these  tubers,  it  is  interesting  to  state, 
deveioiK>d  leaves  of  conidderable  size.  This  growth  , 
of  tubers  above  ground  Las  been   previously  ob-  J 
ser\~ed  in  the  potato-plant,  where  the  stem  ha4!l 
been  crushed  close  to  the  surface. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sea  level  and  ocean-currents. 
According  to  ZCppriti,  the  winds  were  tbausanda 
of  years  in  overcooiin);  tbe  inertia  of  the  water,  and 
causiiiR  the  prsgent  ocean- currents.  Of  course,  dur- 
ioK  the  latter  part  of  this  loDf;  period,  after  their 
effect  liad  extended  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  oceaa. 
B  part  of  their  force  was  spent  in  orercoming  the 
friction  over  the  bottom,  and  toward  tbe  last  a  very 
small  part  only  ia  acc^lerabug  the  motioii.  Bat  ac- 
cording to  tho  same  authority,  after  239  yean,  while 
the  wbole  force  of  the  winds  wasapent  upon  tbe  inrr- 
tia  of  the  water,  only  one-half  the  nurlace  velocity 
was  communicated  to  the  stratum  at  thedepthot  lOO 
metres  ;  and  ko  at  the  depth  of  a  few  hundred  metres 
there  was  yet  very  little  velocity.  The  greatest  sur- 
face velocities  in  tbe  open  sea,  supposed  to  lie  due  to 
the  winds,  are,  on  the  avera^te.  not  more  than  ten 
milee  per  day.  The  whole  smouat  of  momeDtnm, 
therefore,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  ia  only 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  stratum  100  metres  in  depth, 
with  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  per  day,  the  amount  of 
momentum  below  100  metres  in  depth  being  about 
□ei^esBaryto  reduce  that  above  100  metres  to  tbe  i 
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1,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  uniform  Te1ocit<r 
of  ten  miles  per  day  for  atl  the  Htrattt.  We  can  only 
judge  of  the  force  of  the  winds,  as  exerted  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  by  the  amount  of  momentum 
produced  in  a  (riven  time  ;  and,  from  the  small  amount 
of  momentum  produced  in  so  long  a  time,  thig  force 
must  be  very  small. 

Let  UB  now  examine  the  effects  of  gravity  as  called 
into  play  b^  the  gradients  of  the  strata  of  equal 
pressure,  arising  From  unequal  upward  expaneions 
due  to  differences  of  temperature.  Referring  to  my 
notes  upon  this  subject,  I  make  the  following  ei 
from  a  larjfer  table,  in  which  the  temperaturt 
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The  tempenttnrea  ar«  the  means  of  six  soundings 
of  the  Chalienger  ezpedition,  as  given  by  Dr.  Crol) ; 
woA  the  upward  expansion,  oompnted  from  Dr. 
Hann's  formula  for  the  density  of  sea-wsler,  is  that 
arising  from  the  diSerencM  of  temperature  at  the 
lUfferent  depths,  and  that  of  the  maximum  density 
of  sea-waterin  the  polar  regions.  The  temperatures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stations,  ranging  in  depth  from 
3.500  to  2,700  fathoms,  were  a  little  leu  than  2°. 
liie  upward  expansion  of  the  surface  at  the  equator 
is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Dr.  CrolE  (4.5  feet), 
obtained  by  means  of  Uuncke's  tables,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  of  no  coDsequeDce. 

It  is  seen  that  uie  temperatures  and  upward  ex- 
pansions diminisb  rapidly  near  the  surface,  and  that 
the  latter  are  small  in  the  lower  depths.  Supposing, 
for  simplicity,  that  the  gradients  are  uniform  from 
the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  maximum  density,  pay 
5,000  miles  from  the  equator,  then  the  average  gra- 
dient of  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean,  down  to  the 
depth  of  2,500  fathoms,  is  about  1.5  feet  in  5,000 
miles,  instead  of  5.1  feet,  as  at  the  surface.  The 
force,  therefore,  down  this  average  gradient,  of  the 
whole  mass,  is  to  that  of  gravity  about  as  anity  is  to 
18,000,000.  It  is  readily  found,  from  computation, 
that  this  force  down  this  small  gradient  wonld  give 
to  the  whole  mass,  in  four  days,  a  velocity  of  ten 
miles  per  day.  Accordinij  to  Zbppritz,  the  whole 
action  of  the  winds  in  339  years  produced  only  this 
amount  of  velocity  on  a  surface  etratum  of  100  metres 
in  depth,  say  one-Bftieth  part  of  the  whole  depth. 
To  produce  an  amount  of  momentum,  therefore. 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ocean,  with  a  velocity  of 
ten  miles  per  day,  would  require  nearly  12,000  years. 
Comparing,  now,  tourdays  with  13,000  years,  we  get 
an  approximate  idea  of  Uie  relative  strengths  of  the 
two  forces,  for  these  mast  be  inversely  as  the  times 
required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  momentum. 


The  force  of  the  winds  upon  the  ocean,  therefore,  in 
comparison  with  the  gravitation  force,  is  almost  in- 
finitely small.  If  Zdppriti's  results  are  to  be  accepted. 
But  I  have  never  accepted  these,  and  therefore 
regard  this  simply  as  a  very  strong  argumentam  ad 
kotniTiem  on  the  subject  to  anyone  who  accepts 
them,  and  also  maintains  that  the  winds  have  any 
sensible  effect  in  causing  ocean- currents.  Of  course, 
a  very  small  force,  with  time  enough,  will  produce 
any  given  amount  of  momentum  ^  and  so  the  winds, 
in  time,  could  have  caused  an  amount  of  motion 
equal  to  that  observed  in  the  ocean,  if  no  other  forces 
had  been  in  operation  ;  but  with  other  forces  many 
times  greater,  causing  both  vertical  and  horiiontal 
circulations,  of  course  the  effects  of  the  infinitely 
small  force  would  be  entirely  lost. 

In  the  flowing  of  rivers  down  a  gradient,  knowing 
the  gradient  and  the  mass,  we  have  a  measure  of  the 
force  required  to  overcome  the  friction ;  and  thus, 
from  the  known  depth  and  velocity,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  approximately  the  value  of  the  friction-con- 
stant. From  any  considerations  of  this  kind  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  friction- constant  nearly 
so  small  OS  that  assumed  by  ZOpprits,  and  therefore 
think  it  is  many  times  too  small  a*  applied  to  rivers 
or  ocean -currents. 

If  we  assume  that  tiie  winds  can  cause  the  given 
amount  of  momentum  in  one  year,  instead  of  12,000, 
we  still  have  their  force  upon  the  ocean  nearly  100 
times  less  than  the  gravitation  force  ;  and  I  think 
good  judgment  in  the  matter  would  decide  that  a 
year,  at  lesst,  would  be  required  for  the  slight  action 
of  the  gentle  winds  blowing  over  the  ocean  to  give 
an  amoant  of  momentnm  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
mass,  with  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  I  cannot 
think,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  winds  is  more 
than  one-hundredth  part  of  that  of  the  gravitatioa 

Professor  Davis  seems  to  think  that  the  gravitation 
force  is  too  small,  even  aUowing  it  a  loiig  time  to  act, 
to  move  the   whole  mass  of  the  ocean.     But  the 

greatest  tidal  gradients  with  reference  to  the  result- 
ants of  gravitation  and  Innor  forces,  are  little,  if 
any,  greater-  than  that  of  fifteen  feet  in  5,000  miles  ; 
yet  these  move  the  whole  moss  of  the  ocean  to  the 
bottom  back  and  forth  twice  a  day,  causing  regular 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface,  now  bigli 
water,  and  six  hours  after,  low  water.  The  maxi- 
mum tidal  velocities  for  all  depths  amount  to  a 
velocity  of  nearly  a  mile  per  day.  I  do  not  think  a 
quarter- diurnal  reversal  of  the  directions  of  the 
winds  would  give  rise  to  reversed  velocities  of  that 
amount  to  a  stratum  of  the  depth  of  ten  metres  ;  and 
so  the  effect  of  the  winds  would  be  about  150  timea 
less  than  that  of  the  tidal  forces,  which  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  gradients  arising  from  the 
differences  of  temperature. 

The  regular  gradients  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  regions  must  be  regarded  as  the  initial  ones, 
and  consequently  the  farces  arising  from  them,  as 
the  forces  which  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  wat^r 
before  the  final  motions  have  been  fully  established. 
But  the  directions  of  the  initial  motions  are  vei7 
much  modified  by  the  deflecting  forces  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  temperature  dis- 
turbances somewhat  changed.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  temperatorea  of 
the  last  two  stations  of  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  it  is  seen,  that,  in  the  region  of  the  SargusM 
Sea,  the  high  temperatures  extend  down  to  giwt^ 
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depUu,  and  tbe  consequent  upward  expaDsioiis  &re 
greater.  ThU  is  caused  bj  the  gyratory  motioo  of 
tbe  wateraroundthU  region.  The  deflecting  f.JTTOof 
the  earth'*  rotation  arising  from  tbia  motion,  being 
on  all  aides  to  the  right  of  the  direction  of  motion. 
drives  the  surface  water,  together  with  the  seaweed 
from  all  sides,  into  this  region;  so  that  there  Is  a  little 
heaping-up  of  tbe  water  in  this  region  above  that 
caused  by  the  grsater  upward  expaDaioii ;  and  thii 
causes  a  settling-dowu  and  a  fiowiug-out  at  all  sides 
below,  where  the  gyratory  velocity,  on  account  of 
greater  friction,  is  less,  and  the  consequent  inward 
pressure  toward  tbe  ceotra.!  part  less,  than  they  are 
above.  Thi*  carries  the  warm  surface  water  down- 
ward, and  mokes  tbe  average  temperature  for  all 
depths  and  tbe  upward  expansion  greater  here  than 
in  the  surrounding  parts  \  and  this,  together  with  the 
slight  accumulation  of  the  mass  in  the  region  of  tbe 
Sargosaa  Sen.  raises  its  level  several  feet. 

Where  wind  drives  tbe  water  against  a  barrier  or 
shore,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Ontario  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  regular  progressive  currents  from  top  to  bot- 
tom in  the  same  direction  cannot  be  established  ;  but 
tbe  surface  water  which  is  driven  forward  must 
return  below,  or  at  the  tides  if  the  wind  blowi  over 
the  middle  part  only.  In  such  coses  the  greatest 
change  of  sea-level  takes  place  soon  after  the  winds 
begin  Co  blow  in  any  given  airecCion,  while  tbe  whole 
force  is  spent  upon  a  comparatively  thin  stratum.  It 
is  well  tnovfn  that  winds  blowing  over  a  very  shal- 
low stratum  of  water,  or  along  the  length  of  a  very 
ehallow  canal,  may  produce  a  considerable  change  of 
level :  whereas,  if  the  depth  were  considerable,  tbe 
change  would  be  but  little.  At  first,  while  the  whole 
force  of  the  wind  is  spent  upon  the  surface  water  of 
a  lake  or  ocean,  the  great  body  of  undisturbed  water 
below  is  the  same  as  ao  much  solid  matter.  But  after 
the  surface  water  has  been  driven  to  one  side,  and 
the  pressure  there  increased,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
return  current  below,—  when  this  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished, tbe  difference  of  sea-level  at  tbe  two  sides  or 
«nds,  from  and  to  which  the  wind  blows,  is  Icsk. 

W,    FXBBEL, 

Waahlni;lDn.  D,C,.  Feb.  I". 

The  Davenport  tablets. 

Please  allow  me  to  trouble  you  once  more,  and 
finally .  in  reference  to  the  Davenport  tablets. 

Hr,  Putnam  says,  "  If  Professor  Thomas  will  take 
the  Grave  Creek  tablet,  or  even  the  famous  Bosetta 
stone,  and  sit  down  before  them  with  his  Webster's 
*  Unabridged,'  he  will  find  no  end  of  similar  resem- 
bknees."  Very  true,  as  the  alphabets  used  on  the 
Bosetta  stone  are  some  of  those  given  by  Webster, 
and  the  characters  on  tbe  Grove  Creek  tablet  have 
been  taken  from  half  a  doaen  dilferent  alphabets, 
which  is  one  of  tbe  chief  reasons  why  it  is  generally 
rejected  by  modern  archeologists  (see  Dr.  Wilson's 
scathing  criticism  ia  his  'Prehistoric  man,'  third 
edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-111). 

Mr.  Putnam's  criticism  of  Ur.  Tiffany's  letter,  on 
account  of  illiteracy,  is  in  strange  FOntrasC  with  the 
records  of  tbe  Davenport  academy,  which  show  that 
Hr.  TilTaDy  was  one  of  its  four  original  organizers 
(Proc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1),  was  a  member  of  the  museum 
committee,  was  one  of  Che  board  of  trustees  named 
in  the  constiCution  and  articles  of  incorporation,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance  [Proc. ,  vol.  i, 

b4i  T,  and  8j,  was  more  than  once  selected  a>  one 


I  of  three  to  drauj;bt  resolutions  (Proi 
vrf.  i,  pp.  28  and  71 ).  was  one  of  a  committee  of  t 
appointed  to  take  steps  toward  erecting  a  building, 
was  for  soms  years  treasurer  of  the  academy  (Proc., 
vol,  i.  p,  UT),  and  did  considerable  mound-explor- 
ing, fur  which  special  credit  is  given  in  the  presi- 
dent's annual  address  of  t^7S. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  letter,  from  which  I  quoted 
only  BO  much  as  touched  upon  tbe  points  then  under 
discussion,  Ur.  Tiffany  expresses  entire  confidence 
in  the  shale  tablets,  which  is  proof  that  his  expres- 
sion of  doubt  ill  regard  to  the  '  limestone  tablet ' 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  '  defaming  his  old  asso- 
ciates,' hut  because  the  evidence  satisfied  bim  it  was 
a  plant. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Putnam's  singular  phdosopby 
respecCioE  tbe  entrance  of  nater  into  the  littie  vault 
where  the  limestone  tablet  was  found,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  tbe  figure  and  description  of 
mound  11,  heretofore  given.  As  neither  cement, 
plastering,  clay,  nor  mortar  was  used,  it  would 
have  been,  ai  every  mound -explorer  knows,  a  mi 
cle  if  water  had  failed  to  enter  the  vault,  and,  in  I 
course  of  centuries,  fill  it  with  dirt.  Moreover, 
the  course  of  time  the  superincumbent  weight  would 
have  pressed  the  slab  which  covered  the  vault  down 
upon  tbe  tablet, 

Archeotogists,  so  far  aa  they  have  spoken,  have, 
almost  without  exception,  indicated  in  their  pnblisbed 
works  a  want  of  faith  in  these  tablets.  Short,  in  hill 
'  North  Americans  of  antiquity'  (p.  40),  says,  '■Tbfj 
above  conjectures  as  to  the  siKniScance  of  tbe  repraaj 
aentations  on  these  tablete  are  based  upon  the  snpp»] 
sition  that  they  are  genuine,  and  not  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  of  which  vit  eatmot  refrain  from  ejrpreasinf 
a  slight  suspicion."  Rev.  J.  P.  UacLean,  speaking 
of  the  cremation  scene,  says,  "  Among  tbe  cabaliatio 
characters,  the  word  '  town '  stands  out  in  bold  linet, 
and  the  Sf^ure  '  H '  appears  in  rude  shape  among 
other  marks.  The  picture  of  a  face  occurs  in  the 
sun,  resembling  the  face  of  a  European.  Tbe  artist 
has  overdone  his  work  :  i(  twrrfa  no  fitrihrr  invettt- 
(/ofiOTi '■  (' Mound-builders.' p.  118).  Yet  Mr.  Mao- 
Lean  is  one  of  two  <Dr.  Willis  De  Haas  is  the  other), 
of  whom  Mr.  Putnam  remarks  in  bis  recent  annual 
address  to  the  academy,  as  published  in  the  local 
papers,  '-There  are  thus  no  more  competent  a rche- 
ologiits  in  the  country."  Mr.  Peet.  in  the  American 
antiquarian  of  July,  1878,  expreaaes  tbe  same  opin- 
ion aa  Mr.  MacLean.  Prof.  M.  C,  Read,  in  the 
Amrriean  antiquarian  at  April-July,  1882,  ex- 
presses a  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity,  based  upon 
the  characters  they  bear.  Dr.  E.  Schmidt,  in  an 
article  entitled  '  Tbe  mound- builders  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  historical  Indians'  (Kosihoii,  1884,  p.  146), 
remarks,  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  pomted  ont 
that  none  of  tbe  notorious  tablets  are  without  sus- 
picion, and  that  all  which  have  been  subjected  to 
earnest  investigation  have  turned  out  to  be  gross 
forgeries,"  It  appears  from  these  notices  that  I  am 
Dot  alone  in  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  tablets. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  kind  invitation  of  tbe  acad- 
emy to  visit  their  museum  and  inspect  the  tablets,  I 
preferred,  for  the  present,  to  base  my  arguments  on 
the  publications  of  the  academy  (tbe  albertypea  in- 
cluded) and  the  statemeats  of  its  members,  as  this 
avoided 'recourse  to  personal  judgment,  and  appealed 
only  to  what  is  before  the  public.  Even  the  e^racti 
from  Mr.  Tiffany's  and  Mr.  Pratt's  letters  were  ij 
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confirmation  of  Mr.  Harrison's  published  account  of 
the  findinsT  of  the  limestone  tablet.  If  this  evidence 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  relics  are  modern 
productions,  as  I  believe  it  does,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  present  of  *  further  investi^tion,'  —  a  con- 
clusion Mr.  MacLean  seems  to  have  reached  while 
writing  his  '  Mound-builders.'         Cybus  Thomas. 


The  claimed  wheat  and  rye  hybrid. 

In  Science  of  Jan.  15  appears  an  article  from  Dr. 
Sturtevant,  which,  to  save  words,  I  will  call  a  criti- 
cism of  an  account  of  my  rye  and  wheat  hybrids,  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Century  mcigazine  of  last  January  by 
Charles  Barnard.  Mr.  Barnard,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  plants  at  my  place  last  summer,  gives 
their  history,  accepting,  without  question,  their 
hybrid  origin.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  who  also  examined 
them  last  summer,  begs  to  dissent.  He  considers 
the  evidence  adduced  only  *  sufficient  to  establish 
grave  doubts.' 

While  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  plots.  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant remarked  that  he  wanted  me  to  know  that  he 
was  *  incredulous  as  to  the  whole  thing.'  While  we 
were  returning,  he  said,  *'  lam  convinced  that  they 
are  hybrids,  but  I  question  whether  they  will  not  be 
found  to  be  distinctly  either  wheat  or  rye."  In  the 
Science  article  referred  to,  he  next  states  that  he  has 
compared  the  pictures  of  a  few  of  these  heads  which 
appeared  in  the  Buml  New-  Yorker  with  those  of  five 
old  varieties  which  he  mentions,  and  finds  them 
closely  alike.  Then  he  remarks  that  he  does  not 
question  the  '  attempt  at  a  cross.'  The  '  variability 
effected  is.'  he  admits,  *  indicative  of  a  foreign  pollen.' 
This  variability,  which  he  believes  not  to  be  due  to 
hybridization,  the  doctor  explains  by  an  *  hypothesis.' 
It  is  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  rye  pollen, 
atavism  has  resulted,  whereby  varieties  dormant  in 
tiie  wheat  (female)  plant  have  made  their  appearance. 
Finally  he  expresses  the  hope  that  some  one,  expert 
in  agricultural  botany,  may  *  investigate  a  series  of 
these  specimens.' 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  though  he  states  that  he  has  care- 
fully studied  the  *  published  claims,'  has  apparently 
overlooked  the  published  fact  that  specimens  of  these 
hybrids  have  been  sent  to  no  less  than  six  well- 
known  botanists,  several  of  whom  have  replied  that 
they  were  evidently  hvbrids,  while  others  replied 
to  the  effect  that  the  hybridization  was  a  most  inter- 
esting fact,  etc. 

Now,  if  we  emasculate  the  florets  of  a  head  of 
wheat  while  the  anthers  are  immature,  and  repeat- 
edly apply  rye  pollen,  and  thus  succeed  in  attaining 
ten  grains,  from  which,  in  three  years,  at  least  fifty 
different  varieties  appear,  differing  as  widely  as  any 
known  wheats  differ  from  each  other,  while  some  of 
them  resemble  rye  more  than  wheat,  can  anyone 
reasonably  doubt  that  a  hybridization  was  effected  ? 
Why  assume  any  thing  else  whatever  f  What  does 
Dr.  Sturtevant  mean  by  ascribing  such  changes  to 
the  *  stimulus  of  foreign  pollen '  as  something  differ- 
ent from  the  sexual  effect  of  foreign  pollen  ?  Sup- 
pose atavism  is  shown  in  some  of  these  :  does  it  not 
prove,  all  the  same,  that  hybridization  was  effected  ? 
A  hybrid  may  show  all,  some,  or  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  either  parent,  and  still  be  a  hybrid, 
as  has  often  been  revealed  in  the  later  seedling  pro- 
geny. 

la  drawiufif  resemblances  between  the  pictures  in 
the  Raral  New-yor.'cerAui  those  of  which  he  speaks, 


the  doctor,  very  likely,  forgets  an  important  fact ; 
viz.,  that  in  many  of  the  heads  of  the  plants  most 
resembling  rye,  the  spikelets  bear  but  two  keriMis, 
while  many  are  whoUy  abortive.  Again  :  the  botani- 
cal relationship  is  marked  not  only  by  narrower 
glumes,  by  fewer  florets  and  grains,  but  by  the  fact 
that  the  culms  beneath  the  head  for  an  inch  or  so 
are  hairy,  —  a  characteristic  that  never  occurs  on 
wheat  culms.  The  color  of  both  the  culms  and  leaves 
is  also  distinctly  lighter  (more  glaucous)  than  that  of 
wheat,  and  the  habit  of  the  young  plant  is  that  of 
rye.  £.  S.  Carman. 

A  recent  ice-storm. 

The  trees  in  central  Massachusetts,  along  the  line 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  from  Worcester 
to  Spencer,  suffered  severely  from  the  weight  of  ice 
formed  upon  them  during  the  storm  of  Feb.  11-13, 
that  caused  the  recent  destructive  floods.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  trees  which  exposed  the  largest 
surface  for  the  attachment  of  ice  did  not  suffer  most : 
the  pines  with  their  green  needles,  and  the  oaks  with 
their  dead  leaves,  generally  escaped  injury  ;  and  the 
slender  birches  were  saved  by  bending  instead  of 
breaking.  But  from  fiv^  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
other  deciduous  trees  were  more  or  less  hurt.  The 
side  limbs  were  not  often  broken :  it  was  nearly 
always  the  vertical  top-stems  that  sustained  the  most 
injury,  apparently  because  their  natural  position  was 
farthest  from  that  into  which  the  weight  of  the 
clinging  ice  forced  them. 

Can  some  of  your  readers  furnish  direct  observa- 
tional evidence  to  show  why  the  pines  and  leafy  oaks 
escaped,  while  the  bare  trees  were  so  much  damaged  ? 

W.  M.  Davis. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  80. 

Corrections  of  thermometers  for  pressure. 

If  any  of  your  readers  interpreted  our  reference  in 
Science f  Feb.  12,  to  a  letter  from  the  signal  office,  as 
your  correspondent,  Sig.,  feared  they  might  do,  we 
regret  it,  and  are  glad  that  the  import  of  that  letter 
has  been  fully  explained.  We  are  well  aware  that 
many  of  our  text-books  on  heat  refer  to  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  thermometer,  and  state  how  to  pre- 
vent it  in  some  instances.  The  effect  of  appreciable 
changes  of  pressure  on  the  thermometer  seemed  to 
us  to  be  sufficient  to  demand  correction  in  all  accu- 
rate thermometric  work.  If  such  corrections  are 
generally  made,  they  are  omitted  in  the  report  of 
experiments.  F.  P.  Vbnable. 

J.  W.  GORK. 
UniTersity  of  North  Carolina,  Feb.  28. 


Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird  ? 

Referring  to  Dr.  Shufeldt's  article  (Science,  vii.  145) 
respecting  the  supposed  present  existence  of  the 
dodo,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
so-called  dodo  from  Samoa,  raentiened  in  the  clipping 
*  from  an  English  newspaper,'  is  not  the  dodo  at  aU, 
but  the  dodo-pigeon,  Didunculus  strigirostris,  a  living 
specimen  of  which  was  last  year  presented  to  the 
national  museum  by  Dr.  T.  Canisius,  ex-consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Samoa.  This  specimen  was,  at  latest 
account,  thriving  in  the  zoological  garden  at  Phila> 
delphia.  Robert  Ridowat. 

Smithson.  inst.,  Feb.  15. 
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TBE  PRESENT  WHOLESALE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  BJRD-UFE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STA1E8. 

Is  the  bird-world,  as  elaewhere,  the  struggle  for 
^'xisteiice,  even  nnder  ntttiiral  (-onditioiiB.  ie  a  se- 
vere one,  undue  intrease  being  held  well  in  check. 
Birds,  and  their  ^gx  and  young,  ore  not  only  the 
natural  prej-  of  many  predaeeous  mammals  and 
reptiles,  but  also  o(  predaceous  birds.  Squirrels, 
spermi>philes,  and  mice,  although  not  in  a  strict 
sense  rapa^'ious.  are  among  the  worat  natural 
enemies  of  the  smaller  hirds,  wboae  eggs  and 
young  thej  seek  and  devour  with  avidity ; 
while  many  birds  not  ngually  classed  as  pred- 
atory, as  the  jays,  croivtt,  grackles,  cuckoos, 
and  some  others,  wage  unremitted  warfare  upon 
the  eggs  and  young  of  the  weaker  species.  Tlie 
elements  are  also  far  more  destrut-tive  of  bird-life 
than  is  commonly  recognized.  I^te  cold  slonnE 
in  spring  deBtroy  many  of  the  early  migrants, 
sometimes  nearly  exterminating  certain  species 
over  considerable  areas  where  they  had  become 
Iireraaturely  settled  for  the  season.  The  unusual 
soutbwani  extension  of  severe  cold  waves  and 
heavy  anow-falls,  such  as  have  marked  the  present 
winter,  are  dertructive  to  the  bird-life  of  the  re- 
gions thns  eiceptiooally  visited.  During  the  mi- 
grations, both  in  the  fall  and  spring,  immense 
numbers  of  birds  are  sometimes  raught  by  storms, 
and  blown  far  out  to  sea  and  drowned,  or  perish 
in  attcmptii  to  cross  the  larger  inland  lakes.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  tliat  the  annual  de- 
sB-uction  of  birds  by  the  elements  alone  must 
prove  a  severe  check  upon  their  increase.  But  all 
tills  is  a  part  of  nature's  routine,  which  lia:4  char- 
acterized past  ages  as  well  as  the  preMUt.  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  he  only  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  check  upon  undue  increase.  It 
is  only  when  man  comee  upon  the  scene  that 
nature's  balance  is  seriously  disturbed. 

Han's  destructive  influence  is  to  some  extent 
unavoidable.  Imt  in  far  greater  part  selSsh  and 
wanton.  Hie  removal  of  forests,  the  drainage  of 
BwampH  and  moTHhe*.  the  uonvenion  of  wild  lands 
into  farms,  and  tlin  coimllmw  cluiiigeH  incident  to 
the  settlement  at  a  (viuniry,  iltmlroy  the  haunts 
mad  the  means  ol  *itliiil*l>'ii<>i<  of  niimi-roua  forms 
of  animal  hfo,  and  i>m(itl<inll>  mult  in  their  ex- 


termimiUos  over  vaM  arrau.    The  birds,  pactkru- 
lariy  the  buger  species,  suffer  in  common  with 
vertebrate  life  in  general.     EUectric-Iigbt  towers, 
light-houses,   and   light-shij«   are   also   a   fruitful 
and  modem  source  of  disaster  to  birds,  partitm- 
larly   during   their   migrations,   when.    In    thick    j 
weather,   thousands   upon   thousands    kill   them- 
selves bj  dasbing  against  these  alluring  nfastruo-  I 
tions.    Telegraph-wires  contribate  also  largely  to  I 
the  destruction  of  bird-life.     While  the  deatrtW-  I 
tion  by  these  agencies  is  greatly  to  be  regr«<te<l,  1 
it  is  not  directly  cltorgeahle  to  cupidity  and  heart*  J 
lessness.  as  is  the  far  greater  slaughter  of  hirds  in  C 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  presently  to   I 
be  detailed. 

The  history  of  this  country,  as  is  well  known,  is 
the  record  of  unpandleled  destruction  of  tiie  larger 
tonus  of  animal  life.  Much  of  this  destruction, 
it  is  true,  was  unavoidable,  sooner  or  later.  But 
it  is  no  tees  true  that  the  extirpation  of  our  larger 
game  animals  baa  been  needlessly  hastened  by 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  disgraceful  greed  fco- 
slaughter,  —  in  part  by  'pot-hunting'  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  part  for  the  mere  desire  to  kill  something. 

—  the  eo-caUed  '  love  of  sport.'  The  fate  of  exter- 
mination, which,  to  the  shame  of  our  country,  has 
already  practically  overtaken  tlie  bison,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  prove  the  fate  of  all  of  our  larger 
game-mammals  and  not  a  few  of  our  game-bu^s, 
will,  if  a  lialt  be  not  speedily  called  by  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  overtake  scores  of  oar 
song-1)lrds,  and  the  majority  of  our  graceful  and 
harmless,  if  somewhat  lees  '  beneScial,'  sea  and 
shore  birds. 

The  decrease  in  our  song  and  shore  birds  is  al- 
readyattracting attention  ;  and  the  protest  against 
it,  which  reaches  us  from  many  and  widely  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  is  not  only  painful  evi- 
dence of  this  decrease,  but  gives  hope  that  the 
waveofdestruction,  whicJiof  late  years  lias  moved 
on  in  ever-increasing  volume,  has  at  lost  reached 
its  limit  of  extension,  and  that  its  recession  will 
be  rapid  and  pei-manent.  But  to  secure  this  re- 
sult, the  friends  of  the  birds  —  the  public  at  large 

—  must  be  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  and  enlightened  aa  to  its  causee 
and  the  means  for  its  retrenchment.  It  is  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  the  present  series  of  papers  to 
throw  some  light  tipon  the  extent,  the  purpoew, 
and  the  methods  of  the  present  wholesale  slaugli- 
ter  of  our  native  birds. 

Birds  are  killed  for  food,  for  '  sport,'  for  natnr«l- 
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history  specimens,  to  stuflP  as  objects  of  curiosity 
or  ornament,  and  for  personal  decoration.  The 
birds  killed  for  food  are,  of  course,  mainly  the  com- 
monly so-called  game-birds,  —  pigeons,  grouse  of 
various  kinds,  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  great 
horde  of  smaller  waders,  known  as  *  peeps,'  snipes, 
plovers,  rails,  etc.  The  slaughter  of  these  has 
been  so  improvident,  and  their  decrease  of  late  so 
marked,  that  they  are  now  more  or  less  cared  for 
by  the  numerous  game-protective  associations,  but 
are  still,  in  the  main,  very  inadequately  guarded. 
In  addition  to  the  birds  commonly  recognized  as 
game-birds,  many  song-birds  are  hunted  for  food, 
notably  the  reed-bird,  or  bobolink,  the  robin,  the 
meadow-lark,  the  blackbird,  and  the  flicker,  and, 
in  some  localities,  all  the  larger  song-birds.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  portions  of  the  south, 
where  strings  of  small  birds  may  be  seen  sus- 
pended in  the  game-stalls.  In  March  of  last  year, 
a  well-known  ornithologist  reports  finding  in 
the  market  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  hundreds  of  wood- 
peckers and  song-birds  exposed  for  sale  as  food, 
the  list  of  species  including  not  only  robins, 
meadow-larks,  and  blackbirds,  but  many  kinds  of 
sparrows  and  thrushes,  and  even  warblers,  vireos, 
and  wax-wings.  While  some  of  the  stalls  had 
each  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  small 
birds,  others  would  have  but  a  dozen  or  two. 
<*  Nearly  all  the  venders  were  colored  people,  and 
doubtless  most  of  the  birds  were  captured  by  the 
same  class."  This  '  daily  exhibition  in  southern 
markets  *  indicates  an  immense^  destruction  of 
northern-breeding  song-birds  which  resort  to  the 
southern  states  for  a  winter  home. 

As  shown  in  a  subsequent  paper  of  this  Sup- 
plement, the  eggs  of  many  species  of  terns,  gulls, 
plovers,  and  other  marsh  and  shore  breeding 
species,  are  systematically  taken  for  use  as  food, 
the  egg-hiuiting  business  being  prosecuted  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prove  a  serious  cause  of  decrease  of 
the  species  thus  persecuted,  while  the  value  as  food, 
of  the  eggs  thus  destroyed,  is  too  trivial  to  be  for  an 
instant  regarded  as  of  serious  importance.  The 
havoc  described  below  by  Mr.  Sennett  as  wrought 
in  Texas  prevails  all  along  our  coast-lines;  and 
many  localities  might  be  cited  where  the  destruc- 
tion is  equally  sweeping,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  at  frequent  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Florida  to  Labrador,  —  wherever,  in  fact,  the  birds 
occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  such  whole- 
sale plundering  practicable.  The  marsh-breeding 
rails  are  at  some  localities  subject  to  similar 
persecution.  At  one  locality  on  Long  Island,  I 
am  informed,  a  *  bay-man,'  who  keeps  a  house  of 
entertainment  for  sportsmen  during  *  the  season,' 
supplies  his  table  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  the  eggs 
of  the  rails  that  breed  numerously  in  his  vicinity, 


—  in  strange  conflict,  too,  with  his  own  interests, 
since,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  rails,  he  *  kills 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  e^^ '  for  the  rail- 
shooting  season. 

In  general,  the  game  and  quasi-game  birds  are 
killed  for  sport  rather  than  for  gain  or  for  their 
intrinsic  value  as  food  :  exception,  however,  is  to 
be  made  of  the  *  professional '  or  *  market '  gun- 
ners, by  whom  the  ranks  of  the  water-fowl  are  so 
fearfully  thinned,  and  who  often  resort  to  any 
wholesale  method  of  slaughter  their  ingenuity 
may  be  able  to  devise.  But  the  slaughter  of  our 
birds  in  general  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
mere  fascination  of  *  shooting.'  Many  song-birds 
are  killed  '  for  sport '  by  the  *  small  boy '  and  the 
idler,  whose  highest  ambition  in  life  is  to  possess  a 
gun,  and  whose  *  game '  may  be  any  wild  animal 
that  can  run  or  fly,  and  wears  fur  or  feathers. 
Some  slight  depredation  on  the  small  fruits  of  the 
garden,  or  on  field-crops,  is  ample  pretext  for  a 
war  of  extermination  on  robins,  catbirds  and 
thrashers,  jays  and  chewinks,  as  well  as  black- 
birds and  crows,  and  the  birds  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  the  category  of  hawks  and  owls,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  every  one  of  these 
species  is  in  reality  a  friend.  Yet  the  slaughter 
is  winked  at,  if  not  actually  encouraged,  by 
those  who  are  most  injured  by  it ;  while  the 
'general  public'  of  the  districts  where  such 
practices  prevail  are  either  too  ignorant  of  the 
real  harm  done,  or  too  apathetic,  to  raise  any 
serious  protest. 

Among  the  important  agencies  in  bird-destruc- 
tion is  the  '  bad  small  boy '  —  and  in  the  ornith- 
ological sense  his  name  is  legion  —  of  both  town 
and  country.  Bird-nest  robbing  is  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  —  one  of  the  marks  of  *  natural 
depravity '  —  of  the  average  small  boy,  who  fails 
to  appreciate  the  cruelty  of  systematically  robbing 
every  nest  within  reach,  and  of  stoning  those  that 
are  otherwise  inaccessible.  To  him  the  birds 
themselves,  too,  are  also  a  fair  target  for  a  stone, 
a  sling,  a  catapult,  or  a  <  pea-shooter : '  to  the 
latter  many  a  sparrow,  a  thrush,  or  warbler  falls 
a  victim.  Says  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  of 
bird-destruction,  "Two  ten-year-old  lads  in  that 
quiet  and  moral  hamlet  [Bridgehampton,  Long 
Island]  confessed  this  autumn,  that  with  pear 
shooters  they  had  killed  during  the  season  fifty 
robins  and  other  birds  which  frequent  the  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  cemetery.  Such  boys  exist 
ail  over  the  United  States,  and  war  on  birds  as 
things  made  to  be  killed.  .  .  .  The  pea-shooter 
gives  no  sound,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  vest- 
pocket  ;  but  so  destructive  is  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  child,  that  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the 
western  states  were  obliged  to  pass  laws  malriTtg 


the  sole  of  the  tiling  a  niisdemeauor,  and  punishing 
the  poeseesion  or  iiae  of  it," 

Perhaps  equally,  poeeibly  more  destruetive.  and 
certainly  more  repretienfdble.  is  the  newly-arrived 
■  foreign-bom  citiaeQ,'  who,  to  demonHtrute  to  him- 
self that  he  haa  really  reached  the  'land  o[  the 
free,'  equips  himself  with  a  cheap  Bhot-gon,  smne 
bnrd-trape,  clap-nete,  or  drugged  gfain,  one  or 
all,  and  hiee  liitoxelf  to  the  nearest  haunt  of  binls 
for  indiBcriminate,  often  very  quiet,  Blang;lit«r  or 
capture.  Of  course,  only  a  few  of  our  gueeta  from 
foreign  shores  either  possess  or  indulge  in  this 
propensity  ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  lamer 
cities,  notably  on  Long  Island,  and  elsewhere  near 
New  York,  the  destruction  of  bird-life  thus  ef- 
fected,   we   are    credibly  informed,  ia  stoillingly 

The  destruction  of  birds  by  taxidennistE,  and 
for  alleged  '  seientiflc  purposes,'  has  justly  at- 
tracted attention,  and  has  unjustly  brought  into 
disrepute  the  legitimate  collecting  of  both  eggs 
and  birds  for  seientiflc  use  ;  but  much  of  this 
alleged  scientific  collecting  is  illegitiinate,  being 
really  done  under  false  coloi's.  or  wrongly  attrib- 
uted to  science.  Of  the  birds  killed  or  mounted 
by  tajtidemiists.  some,  not  unfrequently  a  large 
part,  are  for  museums  or  private  cabinets :  another 
large  sliare  is  put  up  for  parlor  or  hall  orna- 
ments, either  as  groups  or  singly.  All  this,  by 
a  little  license,  may  be  allowed  as  legitimate,  or 
at  least  not  seriously  reprehensible.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  average  taxidermist  has  too  often  on 
unsavory  alliance  with  the  milliner,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  legitimate  work,  is  allured  intocatering 
on  a  large  scale  to  the  '  hat'trade.'  Although  a 
few  of  them  are  too  high-principled  and  too  much 
tlie  naturalist  at  heart,  to  thus  prostitute  their 
calling,  taxidermists  as  a  class  ore  at  present  in 
deserved  disrepute,  and  are  to  a  large  degree  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  public  and  mistaken 
criticism  of  scientihc  collecting.  Tliis  criticism  is 
perhaps  more  especially  directed  against  the  '  egg- 
collector,'  who  ranges  in  calibre  and  purpose  from 
the  schoolboy,  who  gathers  eggs  as  he  doespoatage- 
Btainps  or  '  Bhiiw-cards,'  —  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
*  tnaicing  a  collection,'  —  to  the  intelligent  otologist 
or  ornithologist,  who  gathers  his  eggs  in  sete.  pre- 
pares them  with  great  cjire,  with  the  strictest 
r«KArd  to  correct  identification,  and  in  series 
sufficient  to  show  the  range  of  variation  —  often 
con^derabte  ~~  in  e^;s  of  tlie  same  species,  and 
takes  a  few  additional  sets  for  exchange.  He  may 
have  in  the  aggregate  a  large  collection,  number- 
ing hundreds  of  spedee,  and  thousands  of  s|ieci- 
mens  ;  but  in  general  the  same  species  is  not  laid 
under  serious  requisition,  and  the  sets  are  gatliered 
at  considerable  inter\-als  of  time  and  from  a  large 


area  of  country.  A  9([iiad  of  street-iirchins  set 
loose  in  the  suburbs  will  often  destroy  as  many 
nests  in  a  single  morning's  foray  as  a  collector 
gathering  for  strictly  sdentiHc  purposes  would 
take  in  a  wliole  season,  and  with  far  more  harm- 
ful resullfl,  because  local  and  sweeping.  Sluch  of 
the  egg-collecting  by  schoolboys  should  be  stopped. 
and  can  be  easily  checked  under  proper  statutory 
regulations,  as  will  be  explained  later  in  a  paper 
on  bird-h^pslation. 

ITw  acienttflf  collector,  as  already  intimated. 
is  charged,  in  some  rjuarlers,  with  tlie  '  lion's 
sluire*  of  the  respuiuiibility  for  the  decrease  of 
our  song-birds ;  wilJi  what  justice,  or  rather 
injustice,  may  be  easily  shown,  for  tlie  neces- 
sai-y  statistics  are  not  ditHcult  to  oiitatn.  Tlie 
catalogue  of  the  ornithological  department  of  the 
national  museum  munbers  rather  lees  than  110,000 
bird. skins.  This  record  covers  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  the  number  of  s|>ecimens  is  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  any  otlier  museum  in  this 
country ;  while  the  aggregate  number  of  all  our 
other  public  museums  would  probably  not  greatly 
exceed  this  number.  But  to  make  a  Uberal  esti- 
mate, with  the  chance  for  error  on  ttie  side  of 
exaggeration,  we  will  allow  SOO,(XM>  birds  for  the 
pul>lic-  museums  of  North  ATiierica.  one-half  of 
which,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  of  foreign  origin,  or 
not  Nortli  American.  To  revert  to  the  national 
museum  collection,  it  should  be  stated,  tliat,  while 
oiUy  part  of  the  specimens  are  Nortli  American,  — 
say  about  Iwo-tliirds.  —  they  represent  the  work 
of  many  individuals.  ext«nding  aver  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  over  the  whole  continent,  from 
Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay  to  Mexico  and  Florida, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Further- 
more, this  number—  110,000,  more  or  less —  is  not 
the  number  now  in  the  national  collection,  which 
is  far  less  than  this,  tliousands  and  tliousands  of 
specimens  having  been  distributed  in  past  years  to 
other  museums  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

So  far  the  public  museums :  now  in  relation  to 
private  cabinets  of  bird-skuis.  Of  these  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  are  hundreds  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  coDtalning  from  three  hundred  to  five 
or  six  hundred  specimens  each,  with  a  few,  easily 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  if  not  on 
a  single  hand,  numbering  five  or  six  thousand 
eacli,  with  possibly  two  approaching  ten  thousand 
each.  Probably  150,000  would  be  a  liberal  eeti- 
mate  for  the  number  of  North  American  bird- 
skins  in  private  cabinets,  but.  again  tn  throw  the 
error  on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  let  us  say  300,- 
000,  —  not,  however,  taken  in  a  single  year,  but 
the  result  of  all  the  collecting  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  covering  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
Add  this  numtier  to  the  number  of  birds  in  our 
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public  museums,  less  those  of  foreign  origin,  and 
we  have,  allowing  our  exaggerated  estimates  to  be 
true,  less  than  500,000  as  the  number  of  North 
American  birds  thus  far  sacrificed  for  science. 
The  few  thousand  that  have  been  sent  to  other 
countries  in  exchange  for  foreign  birds  can  safely 
be  included  under  the  above  estimate,  which  is  at 
least  a  third  above  the  actual  number. 

We  have  now  passed  briefly  in  review  all  the 
agencies  and  objects  affecting  the  decrease  of 
our  birds,  save  one,  and  that  the  most  important 

—  many  times  exceeding  all  the  others  together, 

—  the  most  heartless  and  the  least  defensible, 
namely,  the  sacrifice  of  birds  to  fashion,  for  hat 
ornamentation  and  personal  decoration.  Start- 
ling as  this  assertion  may  seem,  its  demonstration 
is  easy. 

In  this  country  of  50,000,000  inhabitants,  half, 
or  25,000,000,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  what  some 
one  has  forcibly  termed  the  'dead-bird  wearing 
gender,*  of  whom  at  least  10,000,000  are  not  only 
of  the  bird-wearing  age,  but — judging  from  what 
we  see  on  our  streets,  in  public  assemblies  and 
public  conveyances  —  also  of  bird-wearing  proclivi- 
ties. Different  individuals  of  this  class  vary 
greatly  in  their  ideas  of  style  and  quantity  in  the 
way  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  decoration  for 
that  part  of  the  person  the  Indian  delights  to  orna- 
ment with  plumes  of  various  kinds  of  wild  fowl. 
Some  are  content  with  a  single  bird,  if  a  large  one, 
moimted  nearly  entire :  others  prefer  several  small 
ones,  —  a  group  of  three  or  four  to  half  a  dozen  ; 
or  the  heads  and  wings  of  even  a  greater  number. 
Others,  still,  will  content  themselves  with  a  few 
wings  fancifully  dyed  and  bespangled,  or  a 
wreath  of  grebe  '  fur,'  usually  dyed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  set  off  with  egret-plumes.  In  the  aver- 
age, however,  there  must  be  an  incongruous 
assemblage  made  up  of  parts  of  various  birds,  or 
several  entire  birds,  representing  at  least  a  num- 
ber of  individuals.  But  let  us  say  that  these  10,- 
000,000  bird-wearers  have  but  a  single  bird  each, 
that  these  birds  may  be  '  made  over '  so  as  to  do 
service  for  more  than  a  single  season;  and  still 
what  an  annual  sacrifice  of  bird-life  is  entailed  I 
Can  it  be  placed  at  less  than  5,000,000  ? — ten  times 
more  than  the  number  of  specimens  extant  in  all 
our  scientific  collections,  private  and  public  to- 
gether, and  probably  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  annual  destruction  of  birds  (including 
also  eggs)  for  scientific  purposes. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  supply  of  bird-skins 
for  decorative  purposes  is  not  all  drawn  from  a 
single  country,  the  whole  world  being  laid  under 
tribute.  The  ornithologist  recognizes  in  the  het- 
erogeneous groups  of  birds  on  women's  hats,  met 
with  on  every   hand,  a  great  preponderance  of 


North  American  species ;  but  with  them  are  many 
of  the  common  birds  of  Europe,  and  a  far  greater 
variety  from  South  America,  and  many  from 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  India.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  our  own 
birds  are  exported  in  immense  numbers  to  Europe ; 
but,  whether  the  exportation  exceeds  the  importa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  lack  of 
proper  statistics. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  before  us  in  regard  to 
the  annual  destruction  of  our  birds,  it  is  no  longer 
surprising  that  many  species,  and  even  genera,  of 
birds,  are  fast  disappearing  from  our  midst.  Con- 
sidering that  this  slaughter  has  been  waged  for 
years,  but  with  rapid  increase  year  by  year,  is  it 
not  rather  a  wonder  that  so  many  birds  are  still 
left? 

The  extent  to  which  this  destruction  is  carried 
on,  and  in  what  ways,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  New  York,  is  indicated  in  a  subsequent  article 
of  tliis  series,  by  Mr.  Dutcher.  But  the  slaughter 
extends  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout 
the  coimtry.  The  destruction  of  40,000  terns  in 
a  single  season  on  Cape  Cod  for  exportation,  a 
million  rails  and  reed-birds  (bobolinks)  killed  in  a 
single  month  near  Philadelphia,  are  facts  that  may 
well  furnish  food  for  refiection.  The  swamps  and 
marshes  of  Florida  are  well  known  to  have  re- 
cently become  depopulated  of  their  egrets  and 
herons,  while  the  state  at  large  has  been  for  years 
a  favorite  slaughter-groimd  of  the  milliner's  emis- 
saries. The  present  winter  parties  organized  and 
equipped  in  this  interest  are  said  to  be  prose- 
cuting the  same  wholesale  warfare  against  the 
birds  at  various  points  along  the  whole  gulf- 
coast. 

But  why,  some  may  be  supposed  to  ask,  should 
the  slaughter  be  interfered  with  ?  Does  it  not  yield 
profit  to  many  an  impecunious  idler,  who  receiveB 
so  much  per  head  from  the  *  taxidermist '  for  the 
freshly  killed  bird?  Do  not  their  preparation 
and  manufacture  into  the  gaudy  or  otherwise 
untasteful  hat-gear  give  employment  to  many  a 
needy  liand,  and  add  materially  to  the  mUiiiier'B 
gains  ?  Why  is  not  their  use  for  personal  decora- 
tion, d  la  sauvage,  as  legitimate  and  defensibie  as 
their  use  for  food,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  utilize  decoratively  a  great  many 
species  otherwise  of  no  commercial  value?  Why 
should  we  be  anxious  to  preserve  our  birds?  Ai^ 
they,  when  alive,  of  any  practical  value,  or  do 
they  contribute  in  any  way  to  our  pleasure  or 
well-being? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  the  men 
and  boys  really  get  little  more  in  the  average  for 
the  raw  material  than  enough  to  pay  them  for 
their  powder  and  shot :    it  is  the   *  sport '  that 
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Ida  them  their  real  reward.  The  middle-men. 
—  tlieskinneni  and  manufBcturere. — and  an  oc- 
(.'SaioDol  {irofessiunal  Kunner,  moke  most  of  the 
protit,  which  muEt  he  more  or  lees  cunsiderable  to 
induce  tliem  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  opinion 
and  the  occasional  rifke  of  prosecution  in  their 
illegal  enterjirises.  Tlie  milliner  shares,  of  course, 
in  the  proGls  of  the  trade  in  puch  supplies ;  hut.  if 
hiitte  were  uot  used  to  such  nn  est«iit.  other  and 
more  Attinj;  deconitiuns  would  be  adopted  in  their 
place,  and  their  busineea  would  not  si^er. 

Respecting  the  latter  inquiries,  birds  may  be 
said  to  have  a  practical  value  of  high  importance 
and  an  aesthetic  value  not  easUy  overestimated. 
Birds  in  general  are  the  friends  of  mim,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  single  species  can  be  named 
which  is  not  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  The 
ffreat  mass  of  our  smaller  birds,  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  species,  are  the  natwul  checks  upon  the 
undue  multiplication  of  inaect-peets.  Many  of 
them  rarely  mate  use  ft  other  than  insert-food, 
while  all,  as  shown  by  scientific  investigations 
already  made,  depend  largely  or  wholly,  during 
considerable  periods  of  Uie  year,  upon  an  insect- 
diet.  Even  l)ie  ill-reputed  hawks  and  owls  (irey 
upon  field-mice,  grasshoppers,  and  other  noxious 
insect^i  or  vprmin.  some  never  molesting  the 
farmer's  poultry,  and  others  only  exceptionally. 
In  the  present  general  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  sufHcient  to  say.  that,  while  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  birds  vary  widely  with  the  tqiecies, 
none  can  be  set  down  as  proven  to  be  unmiti- 
gatedly  injurious.  With  the  decrease  of  birds  at 
any  point  is  nol«d  an  increase  of  insects,  especially 
of  kinds  injurious  to  agriculture.  The  relation  of 
birds  to  agriculture  has  been  studied  as  yet  but 
imperfectly ;  but  results  could  be  cited  which 
would  go  far  to  substantiate  Ihe  abore  statement 
of  their  general  utility.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, that  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
has  now  been  systematically  entered  upon  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Washington,  under 
the  supervision  of  experts  especially  fitted  for  the 

Birds,  considered  aesthetically,  are  among  the 
most  graceful  in  movement  and  form,  and  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  in  coloration,  of 
nature's  many  gifts  to  man.  Add  tx>  this  their 
vivacity,  their  melodious  voices  and  unceasing 
activity, — charms  shared  in  only  small  degree  by 
any  other  forms  of  life,  —  nnd  can  we  well  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  see  them  exterminated  in  behalf 
of  fasliioii.  or  to  gratify  a  depraved  taste  ?  Says  a 
recent  writer,  ■'  A  grtnlcn  without  flowers,  child- 
hood without  Inuftbtt'r,  an  orchard  without  blos- 
soms, ft  sky  without  color,  roues  wltl)out  perfume, 
are  the  analogiicr"  i>f  n  couniry  without  s<.>ng-hirds. 


And  the  United  States  are  going  straight  and  swift 
into  tliat  desert  condition." 

Indeed,  as  previously  noted,  there  is  already  an 
encouraging  recognition  of  that  fact.  Here  and 
there  biixl-proU>ctive  associations  are  being  formed, 
and  more  care  is  taken  to  secure  proper  bird-pro- 
tective legislation ;  but  the  public  at  large  is  still 
too  ttpatiietic.  or  too  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  to  insist  upon,  and  EUp|iort  by  proper 
public  sentiment,  the  enforcement  of  legislative 
acts  already  on  our  statute-books.  The  .\merican 
ornithologists'  union  has  moved  in  the  matter  by 
the  appointment  of  a  large  and  active  committee 
on  bird-protection,  which  is  at  present  bending  ita 
energies  toward  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
the  i)eaple,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  a  healthy  sen- 
timent on  the  subject,  and  is  also  working  to  eemire 
not  only  more  effective  and  intelligent  legislation, 
but  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted 
in  behalf  of  birds.  Tliis,  too,  notwithstanding  a 
recent  writer  in  a  popular  magazine  characterised 
ondthologistH  as  being  among  the  woret  enemies 
birds  have,  and  to  whose  egg-collecting  and  bird- 
stuffing  propensities  was  principally  attributed  the 
woful  decrease  of  our  song-birds  I 

In  England  the  same  rage  for  hat  decoration 
with  dead  birds  has  gone  so  far  that  anti-plunoge- 
wearing  societies  have  already  been  established  by 
the  more  intelligent  women  of  that  country ;  and  it 
has  already  been  suggested,  apjNirentty  independ- 
ently of  any  similar  action  abroad,  by  ladies 
themselveB,  that  the  women  of  tliis  country  throw 
their  influence  in  a  similar  way  against  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  using  birds  for  personal  decora- 
tions. MucJ)  could  doubtless  be  done  in  behalf  of 
tlie  birds  in  tliis  way  t  for,  once  let  it  come  to 
he  considered  vulgar  and  in  '  bad  form  *  to  thus 
decorate  one's  person,  and  the  [xiwer  of  fasliion 
would  be  a  mighty  weapon  in  defence  of  the 

Of  all  the  means  that  may  be  devised  for  check- 
ing the  present  wbokiaale  bird-slaughter,  the 
awakening  of  a  proper  public  sentiment  cannot 
fail  of  being  the  most  powerful.  Without  this. 
all  other  means  would  prove,  to  a  great  degree, 
ineffectual.  Laws,  however  good,  cannot  be 
enforced  unlew  backed  by  public  opinion.  To 
arouse  this,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  community  respecting  the  nature,  the  enor- 
mity, and  the  leading  cause  of  this  great  evil. 
The  following  articles  are  intended  to  ampUfy 
and  elaborate  points  merely  liinted  at  in  this 
general  statement  —  to  give  a  bill  of  particular 
for  certain  special  localities,  and  of  certain  phases, 
of  this  great  daughter  of  the  innocents,  and  to 
show  the  methods  adopted  by  some  of  the  miscre- 
ants engaged  in  it.  J.  A.  Allsn. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS  FOR  MILLINERY 

PURPOSES, 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  the  actual  statistics  of 
bird-slaughter  for  millinery  purposes,  since  it  can 
be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
labor.  We  see  on  every  hand  —  in  shop-windows, 
on  the  street,  in  the  cars,  and  everywhere  where 
women  are  seen — evidence  of  its  enormous  ex- 
tent. We  know  also  tliat  it  is  carried  on  more 
or  less  almost  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities,  or  at  points 
within  easy  access  from  them,  and  also  at  various 
distant  points,  which  are  visited  by  the  millinery 
taxidermists  or  their  agents  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  demands  of  the  hat-trade  in 
bird-skins.  At  present  only  a  few  specific  details 
can  be  given,  relating  to  only  a  few  localities ;  but 
these  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  what  actually 
occurs  at  many  points,  respecting  which  the  facts 
are  known  only  in  a  general  way.  For  many  of 
the  data  here  given,  we  are  indebted  to  statements 
published  from  time  to  time  in  Forest  and  streamy 
the  well-known  New  York  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  field-sports  and  natural  history.  In  an  editorial 
on  *The  destruction  of  small  birds,*  published 
a  short  time  since  (March  6,  1884),  occurs  the 
following :  "  We  know,  for  example,  of  one 
dealer  .  .  .  who,  during  a  three-months*  trip  to 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  last  spring,  prepared  no 
less  than  11,018  bird-skins.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  birds  killed  were,  of  coiurse,  too  much 
mutilated  for  preparation,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  the  slain  would  be  much  greater  than  the  num- 
ber given.  The  person  referred  to  states  that  he 
handles,  on  an  average,  80,000  skins  per  annum,  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  cut  up  for  miUineiy 
purposes."  The  same  article,  in  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  on  Long 
Island,  states,  that,  during  the  short  period  of  four 
months,  70,000  were  supplied  to  the  New  York 
dealers  from  a  single  village. 

A  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  about  the 
same  date,  gives  some  accoimt  of  the  destruction 
of  birds  at  Cobb's  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
He  says,  "An  enterprising  woman  from  New 
York  has  contracted  with  a  Paris  millinery  firm 
to  deliver  during  this  summer  40,000  or  more  skins 
of  birds  at  forty  cents  apiece.  With  several  taxi- 
dermists she  was  carrying  out  the  contract,  having 
engaged  young  and  old  to  kill  birds  of  difiTerent 
kinds,  and  paying  them  ten  cents  for  each  specimen 
not  too  much  mutilated  for  millinery  purposes.  .  .  . 
The  birds  comprised  in  this  wholesale  slaughter 
are  mainly  the  different  species  of  gulls  and  terns, 
or  sea-swallows,  of  which  many  species  in  large 
numbers  could  formerly  be  found  upon  this  island. 
But  now  only  few  of  these  graceful  birds  remain 


upon  Cobb's  Island  itself ;  and  the  pot-hunters,  or 
rather  skin-hunters,  have  to  go  to  some  distance  to 
carry  out  their  cruel  scheme.  If  we  consider,  that, 
with  each  old  bird  killed, —  and  only  old  birds  have 
a  suitable  plumage, —  also  many  of  the  young  birds, 
still  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  doomed 
to  starvation,  this  wholesale  slaughter  becomes  still 
more  infamous  and  criminal." 

Cobb's  Island  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  noted 
resorts  of  the  terns,  smaller  gulls,  and  other  shore- 
breeding  birds  along  our  whole  coast ;  but  recent 
visitors  to  the  island  report  that  the  once  popu- 
lous colonies  of  these  birds  have  been  almost 
completely  exterminated  by  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
extract. 

Similar  butchery  has  been  carried  on  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  also  formerly  a  noted 
resort  of  these  birds ;  it  being  reported  that  40,000 
terns  were  killed  there  in  a  single  season  by  one 
party  for  the  hat-trade.  At  points  where,  a  few 
years  since,  these  beautiful  birds  filled  tlie  air  with 
their  graceful  forms  and  snowy  plumage,  now  only 
a  few  pairs  remain. 

The  same  sad  havoc  has  been  wrought  with  the 
egrets  and  herons  along  our  southern  shores,  the 
statistics  of  which,  could  they  be  presented,  would 
be  of  startling  magnitude.  We  only  know  that 
colonies  numbering  hundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
of  pairs,  have  been  simply  annihilated  —  wholly 
wiped  out  of  existence  —  in  supplying  the  ex- 
haustless  demand  for  egret-plumes.  The  heronries 
of  Florida  suffered  first  and  most  severely  ;  later 
the  slaughter  was  extended  to  other  portions  of  the 
Gulf  coast.  As  an  instance  of  the  scale  on  which 
these  operations  are  carried,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  oui  well-known  ornithologists,  while 
on  an  exploring  tour  in  Texas,  heard  an 
agent  of  the  millinery  trade  soliciting  a  sportsman 
to  procure  for  him  the  plumes  of  10,000  white 
egrets.  Although,  in  the  present  case,  the  sports- 
man had  too  much  humanity  to  become  the 
abettor  of  such  a  heartless  scheme,  the  incident 
serves  to  show  on  what  a  grand  scale  the 
destruction  of  these  birds  is  attempted ;  and 
doubtless  the  agent  did  not  fail  of  eventually 
securing  his  coveted  plunder. 

Among  the  birds  most  in  favor  for  hat  decoration 
are  the  various  species  of  grebes,  whose  soft,  furry 
plumage  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
being  of  durable  texture,  pleasing  in  effect,  and 
susceptible  of  being  readily  dyed  any  desired  tint. 
Grebes  are  used  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  source 
of  the  abundant  supply  was  not  at  first  evident, 
owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  birds  in 
the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
supply  is  derived  from  the  far  west,  mainly  from 
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the  PitciGc  alope,  where  these  birds  are  more 
alnindant,  and  whence  their  skins  are  brought 
east  in  bales,  like  the  peltries  of  the  furrier,  or  the 
'robes'  itf  the  bison.  Tlie  number  must  range 
far  into  the  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  thousands 
Annually. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  it  is  naturally  the 
tirighter  colored  apecieij  that  furnish  most  of  the 
vietima,  especially  the  orioles,  tonagers,  groHbeaka. 
cedar  wax-wings,  bluebirds,  meadow-larks,  and 
gi)li)ea-wini>ed  woodpeckers.  No  even  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  be  given  of  the  number  sacrificed. 
Only  their  co:ispicuoua  abundance  on  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  their  gi'eatly  decreased  numbem, 
attest  the  slaughter  to  which  they  are  subji^ted. 
But  scori'ely  a  bird  can  be  named  —  from  the  rarest 
to  the  cummoneat,  from  the  plainest  of  the  spar- 
rows to  the  most  gorgeously  arrayed  denizens  of  the 
orchard  and  foreot,  from  the  tiniest  warblera  and 
liiunmiug-birds  to  jays,  kingflsherH,  cuckoos,  and 
the  larger  woodpeckers,  and  even  ptarmigans  and 
grouse  (in  fragments  or  entire),  and  the  largest  of 
the  sliore-birds,  with  bills  half  a  foot  in  length  (an 
oiiW  and  grotesque  effect  seeming  to  be  some- 
times especially  sought) — that  i«  not  to  be  met  with 
as  an  appendage  of  the  female  head-dress. 

The  asaembla^  of  diverse  and  incongruous 
forms  sometimes  met  with  ou  the  same  hat  is 
oftein  striking  in  the  extreme ;  birds  from  the 
Oiiposite  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  ornithologi- 
cal scale  of  classification,  being  brought  into  most 
inharmonious  combination,  viewed  even  from  the 
artistic  stand-point.  Bearing  on  this  subject,  and 
illustrating  the  range  of  taste  in  such  matters,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  birds  are  used  for  bat 
embellishment,  may  be  given  the  following  inven- 
tory, furnished  by  an  ornithological  friend,  of 
what  recently  met  his  eye  in  a  Madison  Avenue 
horse-car  in  tliis  city.  The  car  contained  thirteen 
women,  of  wliom  eleven  wore  birds,  as  follows  : 
<1)  heads  and  wings  of  three  European  starlings  ; 
(2)  an  entire  bird  (species  unknown),  of  foreign 
origin;  (3)  seven  warblers,  representing  four 
species ;  (4)  a  large  tern ;  (5)  the  beads  and  wings 
of  three  shore-larks  ;  (8)  the  wings  of  seven  shore- 
larks,  and  grass-finches ;  (7)  one-half  of  a  gallinule ; 
(SI  8  small  tern  ;  (9)  a  turtle-dove :  (10)  a  i-irco  and 
B  yelloiv-breasted  chat ;  (11)  ostrich-plumes.  That 
this  exhibition  waa  by  no  means  exceptional  as  to 
number  or  variety  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has 
given  close  attention  to  the  ornithological  displays 
one  daily  meets  with  in  street-care  and  else- 
wliert.  wherever  he  may  travel. 

Advertiiiementa  in  newspapers,  by  millinera,  of 
the  stock  in  hand,  also  give  some  suggestiooe  of 
the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  wings  and  bird-skins  :  it 
beine  nut  uncommon  to  see  thousands  of  wings 


(plain  or  fancy,  in  natural  colors  or  dyed),  as  well  ai 
thousands  of  bird-skins  (mounted  or  made  up)  and 
thousands  of  plumes  (dyed  or  plain),  advertised  by 
a  single  dealer,  while  the  dealers  themselves  num- 
ber hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  in  each  of  our 
larger  cities.  Add  to  these  the  smaller  shops,  in 
country  and  city,  throughout  the  land,  and  we 
get  at  least  some  comprehension  of  the  extent  of 
tiie  traffic  in  birds  by  the  millinere.  and  the  support 
they  receive  from  tlie  feininine  portion  of  cnxjM 
population. 

liespecting  the  traific  abroad,  we  learn  from  a 
English  authority,  that  there  were  sold  in  one 
auction-store  in  London,  during  the  four  months 
ending  April,  1885,  404,464  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian  bird-skins,  and  350,389  East  Indian,  be- 
sides thousands  of  Impeyan  pheasants  and  bird»- J 
of.|iaradise, 

DESTRUCTION    OF    BIRD-UFE     IN    TH. 
VICINITY  OF  NEW  YORE. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  recent  fasliioa  of 
using  birds  for  hat  ornaments  been  carried,  that 
the  waters  and  beaches  in  this  ricinity  have  been 
entirely  depopidated  of  their  birds.  On  the  roast- 
line  of  Long  Island  the  slaughter  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  degree,  ttiat  where,  a  few  years  since, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  terns  were  graci-fully 
sailing  over  the  surf-beaten  shore  and  the  nind- 
rippled  bays,  now  one  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 

Tlie  demand  for  sea-birds  of  wbite  or  delicate 
shades  of  color  was  s^  great,  that  many  of  the 
professional  gunnere  and  market-shooters  gave  up 
their  usual  shooting  to  enter  upon  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  war  of  extermination.  So  long  as  the 
taxidermists  who  work  for  milliners  in  the  large 
cities  would  take  all  the  birds  that  could  be  sup- 
plied, the  gunneni  were  shooting  day  after  day. 
from  daylight  until  dark. 

In  the  spring  of  1B84  the  writer  met  a  taxider- 
mist from  New  York  city,  who  was  then  on  a 
trip  along  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  contracts  nith  the  gunners  to 
supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  birds  in  the 
ttesli,  per  day.  He  had  facilities  for  making  up 
tiu^c  hundred  skins  dail,v.  and  was  trying  to 
arrange  to  get  that  number  of  birds.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  aa  to  whether  lie  could  tlnd  a  market 
fur  such  a  number  of  skins  in  New  York,  he 
replied  that  he  had  no  local  trade,  but  that  his 
stix'k  was  entirely  for  ejtport  to  France. 

Between  Coney  Island  and  Fire  Island  inlet 
tliere  are  many  marshes,  meadows,  and  low -lying 
islands,  which  for  years  liave  been  the  breeding- 
places  of  thousands  of  common  terns  or  sea- 
swallows  :  and  on  tJie  sondv  beaches  the  lea 
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tern  and  piping  plover  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatched 
their  young.  Now  this  long  stretch  of  country  is 
as  a  waste  place,  for  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
has  left  hut  lone  remnants  of  what  was  once  a 
teeming  colony. 

The  small  hamlet  of  Seaford  is  near  the  centre 
of  this  district,  and  has  contributed  largely  toward 
the  extermination  of  the  sea-swallows.  One  of 
the  most  active  gunners  of  this  place  informed  the 
writer  that  he  and  his  associates  had,  during  the 
eariy  summer  of  1883,  sent  to  market  over  three 
thousand  terns.  The  slaughter  of  these  thousands 
f CHT  hat  ornamentation  is  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  fifteen  hundred  pairs 
killed  would  have  each  produced  an  average  of 
two  young,  or  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand 
additional  birds  during  the  season,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  wrong  is  far-reaching. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Moriches,  L.L,  the  same 
character  of  marsh  prevails,  and  the  same  de- 
struction of  seabird-life  has  beoi  carried  on.  One 
of  the  resident  gunners  states  that  the  terns  are 
now  practically  exterminated,  while  a  few  years 
since  it  would  have  beoi  an  easy  matter  to  shoot 
fifly  birds  during  a  forenoon.  An  observer  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  informs  me  that 
the  *  sunmier  gulls  *  (comnKMi  terns)  have  greatly 
decreased  in  numbers,  and  the  few  that  are  left 
have  become  very  wild,  and  difficult  of  ai^Nnoach. 

The  sportsman-poet^  Isaac  McLrilan  of  Green- 
port,  L.I..  in  a  recent  communicatioo,  states  as 
follows:  **  There  are  many  gunners  (not  sportsmen) 
whose  whole  business  seems  to  be  to  kill  off  the 
htde  vocalists,  solely  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of 
their  skins  and  feathers  for  the  ornamentation  of 
ladies*  bonnets  If  those  good  women  only  knew 
of  the  destruction  of  bini-lif<e  that  th«r  love  for 
finery  occasions,  I  think  they  would  make  it 
unfashionable  to  wear  the  feathers  of  munkred 
biid&  Tliese  gunners  point  their  weapons  chiefly 
at  the  gulb  that  haunt  oar  shores,  and  I  hear  that 
they  sell  them  by  thousands  to  the  New  York 
dealers,  at  good  prices.  Formerly  I  used  to  see 
these  pretty  flutleiefs  in  countlesB  flocks  along  the 
bay  and  seashores,  but  now  they  seem  to  be  almost 
extinct.  The  bhiefi^  fishenwHi  tell  me  that  this 
is  a  serious  evil  to  thoou  as  fbnnerty,  when  they 
saw  these  hoTmng  flocks,  they  knew  that  the 
bluelfeli  were  there*  and  could  be  easily  secured. 
Tlieeie  bir\WxtiemiinatQts  abo  declare  bloody  war 
against  most  other  fine-plumaged  birds,  and 
gadMT  in  the  lobin,  the  oriole,  the  blackbird,  the 
VM«idow4ark,  cathinl,  and  nearly  aD  other  kinds 
oCbiidBL^ 

As  ahva^y  intimated,  the  daughter  is  not  con- 
fined to  sea-biids  alone,  but  is  waged  with  the 
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of  the  land-birds.  One  gunner  informed  me  that 
during  the  winter  of  1888  he  shot  for  a  middle-man 
over  a  thousand  cedar-birds  (Ampelis  cedrorum). 
If  they  had  been  permitted  to  live  until  the  next 
season  of  reproduction,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
each  pair  would  have  reared  an  average  of  five 
young,  or  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  hundred 
birds.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cedar-birds 
are  very  voracious  eaters,  and  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively,  during  some  months  of  the  year,  on  the 
span-worm,  canker-worm,  and  small  caterpillars. 
The  damage  done  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  by  the  destruction  of  these  birds  is  enor- 
mous ;  but,  when  we  multiply  it  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  have  been  shot  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  damage  is  beyond  calculation. 

An  observer  in  Long  Island  City  states,  that,  in 
his  vicinity,  every  bird  of  bright  plumage,  such  as 
warblers,  woodjieckers,  thrushes,  orioles,  etc.,  is 
shot  for  millinery  purposes.  In  New  Jersey  the 
same  wholesale  destruction  of  bird-life  was  carried 
on,  until,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Hon.  John 
W.  Griggs,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  senate^ 
"  The  complaint  came  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  song  and 
sh<xe  birds.  Representati(m  was  made  to  me  that 
certain  perscms  had  c<mtracts  to  furnish  birds  by 
the  thousands  to  taxidermists  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Y<»-k,  and  that  they  proposed  to  gather  their 
skins  in  New  Jersey.  The  bill  introduced  into 
our  legislature  for  the  protecti<m  of  the  birds, 
passed  with  only  one  negative  vote,  and  the  effect 
in  my  own  locality  [Pateison]  has  beoi  excellent. '^ 

Another  informant  states,  that,  during  the 
sununer  of  18KS,  taxidermists  were  stationed  at 
Bam^erat  and  Beach  Haven,  N. J.,  purchasing  from 
the  natives  every  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  sea- 
bird.  Terns  of  all  kinds  l»t)ught  ten  cents  each, 
and  shore-birds  the  same  price.  Many  of  the  bay- 
men  gave  up  sailing  pleasure-parties,  and  became 
gunners,  because  this  business  was  more  remunera- 
tive :  as  high  as  fifty  doUars,  representing  five 
hundred  fifekes  birds,  being  made  in  a  week  by 
some.  **One  cannot  help  noticing  now  the 
scaicity  of  terns  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  it 
is  all  owing  to  the  merciless  destruction.'*  Besiiies 
the  binis  already  mentioned  as  being  immolated  c«i 
the  ahar  of  fashion,  thousands  of  crows,  purple 
grackles  (c\>mmonly  known  as  crow  blacklvrds^, 
red-winged  blackbirds,  and  snow>buntings,  ai^ 
us«d  for  this  puipoGi^. 

A  New  York  laxidermi^  informed  me  that  he 
had  in  hi$  shop  thirty  thousand  bird-skins  of  the 
species  just  mentkne^l,  made  up  exiw^ssly  fiv 
millinetx  puipos«s.  Should  the  gunners  and  taxi> 
demists  Wear  the  whole  blame?  I  think  nc^,  as 
they  aiv  only  wqpplying  the  demand  created  bv 
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the  female  love  of  omament.  Take  up  any  doily 
or  foBliion  pn|>ei-.  and  one  can  see  such  items  as  thJe 
following,  clijiped  froui  the  New  York  Sun  of  Dec. 
13  and  20,  1985 :  "  Miss  Brady  looked  extremely 
well  in  white,  with  a  whole  neet  of  eparklini;, 
scintillating  birds  in  her  liair,  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  an  omithoU)giBt  to  claeaify,"  and  "  Mre. 
Htantou  Whitney  had  her  gown  of  unrelieved  black 
looped  up  with  blackbirds :  and  a  winged  creature, 
so  dusky  that  it  ciiuldhavebe«n  intended  for  noth- 
ing but  a  crow,  n-jxised  among  the  curls  and  braids 
at  lier  hair."  It  is  said,  'Where  ignorance  is  bliss,' 
lis  folly  to  lie  wise.'  Perhnps,  if  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion could  have  seen  the  crow  during  its  lifetime 
perched  upon  and  feeding  on  the  decaying  carcB«a 
of  a  horse,  she  might  have  objected  to  liie  associa- 

On  the  other  hand  we  quote  from  the  London 
Truth  an  item  abowinf-  the  humanity  of  England's 
■lueen  :  ■'  I  aiu  glad  to  hear  that  the  ijueen  con- 
tomplates  issuing  a  uka^e  censaring  tlie  barbar- 
ous fasliion  which  so  many  women  have  lately 
adopted,  of  wearing  the  bodies  of  birds,  or  parts  of 
their  bodies,  in  bonnets  and  hats  and  on  dresses. 
Her  majesty  strongly  disapproves  of  this  practice, 
which  of  late  has  greatly  increased,  which  is 
daily  increasing,  and  which  most  assuredly  ought 
to  be  alfolished.'' 

As  long  a»  the  ladies  continue  to  demand  bird- 
Bkins  for  ornamental  purposes,  so  long  will  the 
gunners  and  tjuidermists  undertake  to  supply  the 
market,  therefore  the  initiative  in  the  movement 
for  tlie  protection  of  birds  must  be  witli  the 
'  wives,  aweetheorts,  and  mothers,'  and  not  alone 
with  the  laws  and  lawmakers. 

WiLLLUI  DdCHER. 


DESTHUVTIO.V  OF  THE  EGOS  OF  BIRDS 
FOR  FOOD. 
Few  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  tlte  sea- 
shore have  any  idea  of  the  immense  destruction 
of  bird-life  by  residents  of  the  const,  who  make 
the  systematic  and  wholesale  robbery  of  water- 
birds  of  their  e^;B  a  yearly  pastime,  A  thought- 
less  and  relentless  warfare  has  been  waged, 
until  extermination  of  all  bird-life  on  our  shores 
Stai«B  ua  in  the  fac«.  Tliis  destruction  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  ext«nt,  that  many  of  our  water- 
birds,  such  as  gulls,  tema,  herons,  and  shore-birds, 
have  become  scarce  where  formerly  numberless 
thcniHnnds  added  life  and  beauty  to  our  harbors 
and  beaches.  The  shooting  of  these  beautiful  and 
graceful  ornaments  of  our  water-ways  for  mil- 
linerj'  purposes  is  undeniably  one  cause  nt  their 
det^eatje :  but,  great  as  in  this  cause,  it  is  in  no 
degree  comparable  to  the  destruction  made  by  Ihe 


so-called  'eggers,'  in  their  annual  forays  ii 
name  of  food-hunting. 

My  scientific  eJtpltWKtionB  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  taken  me  to  many  of  the  breeding- 
places  of  various  species  of  water-birds ;  and  some 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
Ulnstrating  how  the  few  birds  still  to  be  found 
along  our  extensive  coast-lines  are  gradually  suc- 
cumbing to  the  slaughter,  may  prove  of  interest. 
There  is  probably  not  a  port.  pass,  or  bay  on  the 
entire  const  of  Texas,  whose  inhabitants  do  not 
regularly  devote  several  days  each  year  to  what 
they  term  'egging.'  Aa  soon  as  the  'scouts'  or 
fishermen  report  the  birds  established,  and  laying 
their  eggs  on  the  islands  and  secluded  beachee,  all 
work  is  suspended,  every  craft  is  pressed  into 
service,  and  everybody  is  oS  to  assist  in  tfaB  1 
ghastly  sport  at  tlie  breeding-grounds.  .Virived  I 
at  the  desired  locality,  the  Arst  day's  work  is  thst-fl 
of  thoroughly  destroying  every  egg  already  laid  1  J 
and  this  ruthless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  ( 
is  made  l>efore  any  are  secured  by  the  robt 
that  Ihey  may  avoid  carrying  away  any  partially 
incubated  ones.  Returning  to  their  boats  after 
this  work  of  destruction,  the  perpetrators 
in  hilling,  or  i]iiietly  sail  about  the  lagoons,  until 
the  next  day,  by  wliicb  time  the  distracted  birds 
thai  bad  not  hud  their  full  complement  of  eggs 
when  frightened  away  by  the  intruders,  and  who 
had  meantime  been  hard  presaed  to  deposit  then- 
treaaures,  will  liave  laid  many  thousands  of  eggi 
in  the  very  face  of  destruction.  Two  or  thresl 
days  are  now  devoted  to  gathering  the  freshly-  I 
laid  eggs,  and  to  stowing  them  away  in  barrels 
and  tube  in  the  boats.  All  eggs,  from  an  inch  in 
diameter  upwards,  are  taken,  excepting,  perhajie. 
those  of  the  i)elican,  whose  egga  are  too  fishy  for 
any  stomach.  I  have  known  of  boats  which 
came  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  mil««  to 
gather  these  eggs,  cruising  from  reef  to  reef 
until  they  had  secured  a  good  loud.  For  days 
after  the  return  from  these  expeditiona,  the  shojia 
along  the  coast  expose  quantities  of  bird's  eggs 
for  sate,  which  are  disposed  of  cheaply,  a(vs>rding 
to  size.  As  these  eggs  of  wild  birds  are  muoh 
more  fragile  than  those  of  domestic  fowU.  a  vi 
large  proportion  of  them  are  broken  by  the  rou^L,  J 
handling  they  receive  before  they  reach  tlie 
kets.  No  doubt  more  eggs  ore  thua  wasted 
than  are  eaten:  and,  onless  one  is  familiar  with 
the  breeding-places  of  these  birds,  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  appalling  extent  of  this  yearly 
defitruction.  1  examined,  before  the  eggera  had 
reached  it,  one  of  a  gronp  of  grassy  islands  or 
flats,  aliout  the  size  of  a  city  block,  on  which 
were  breeding  not  less  than  ten  thousand  birds, 
consisting  chiefly  of    gulls,   terns,  and  herons:  _ 
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and,  as  each  pair  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  here 
were  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  eggs  on 
one  small  island.  Now,  when  one  remembers  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of 
such  resorts,  where  the  birds  are  annually  robbed, 
what  must  be  the  havoc,  the  cruelty,  and  the  un- 
warrantable sacrifice  of  these  harmless  birds! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  birds  are  shy,  and  hate 
the  very  sight  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
the  bird's  side  of  the  question  was  not  only  de- 
fended, but  strenuously  championed  ?  The  effect 
of  this  heartless  and  cold-blooded  trampling  upon 
the  domestic  instincts  of  birds  is  not  calculated  to 
encourage  amicable  and  social  relations  between 
them  and  man,  but  quite  the  contrary',  as  the 
following  observation  will  show. 

I  have  seen  laughing  gulls,  and  royal  and 
Caspian  terns,  upon  being  driven  from  their  neets, 
deliberately  dash  at,  and  destroy  with  their  bills, 
every  eg^  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nests, 
not  excepting  those  of  their  own  species.  Their 
very  nature  seems  changed  by  this  heartless  per- 
secution ;  or,  recognizing  the  purpose  of  man's 
invasion,  they  intelligently  and  deliberately 
attempt  to  thwart  his  purposes  by  destroying  the 
prize  he  covets.  Such  is  the  influence  man  exerts 
over  these  intelligent  and  persecuted  birds,  instead 
of  making  friendly  advances  to  them,  and  by 
kindness  encouraging  in  them  their  naturally 
docile  and  amiable  proi)ensities.  How  strongly  in 
contrast  is  this  with  the  pleasant  sight  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  happy  crowds  of  visitors 
delight  in  giving  crumbs  to  the  friendly  gulls  that 
flock  about  the  bridges,  feeding  almost  from  the 
very  hands  of  the  people  I  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  gulls,  terns,  herons,  and  other  water-birds 
should  not  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
at  our  seaside  resorts,  enlivening  them  with  their 
grace  and  beauty. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  '  egging  business,' 
I  doubt  if  even  the  most  successful  '  egger '  can 
make  as  much  money  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  stuck  to  his  regular  and  much  more  praise- 
worthy occupation.  The  quality  of  wild  bird's 
eggs  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  eggs  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  consequently  their  price  is  low,  and 
frequently  barrels  of  them  are  thrown  away  as 
unsalable.  This  destruction,  therefore,  has  no 
excuse  in  necessity  as  a  source  of  food-supply. 

If  a  tithe  of  the  truth  were  known  throughout 
the  country  at  large,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
bird-life  in  the  names  of  '  business,'  *  enterprise,' 
*  food,'  '  sport,'  and  what  not,  from  Maine  to 
Mexico,  and  from  Calif omia  to  Alaska,  there  would 
be  such  a  cry  of  remonstrance  as  would  make  the 
bird-destroyers  hang  their  heads  for  shame. 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  beyond  the 


scene  of  its  occurrence,  relating,  however,  to 
the  destruction  of  young  birds,  rather  than  to 
eggs,  may  be  here  stated,  which  for  devilish 
*  enterprise '  exceeds  any  thing  that  has  ever  come 
imder  my  notice.  In  1877,  and  also  in  1878,  while 
studying  the  birds  about  Corpus  Christi  Bay, 
Texas,  I  examined  a  low  grass-flat  called  Pehcan 
Island,  so  named  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
brown  pelicans  that  had  for  years  taken  it  for 
their  breeding-place,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
species.  Here  many  thousands  of  these  great 
birds  were  tending  their  eggs  and  young,  breeding 
in  such  numbers  that  one  could  step  or  jump 
from  nest  to  nest,  over  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
square  yard  of  the  island.  Four  years  later  I 
cruised  over  the  same  course,  and  noticed  that 
the  pelicans  had  deserted  this  grassy  island  entirely, 
and  were  scattered,  in  diminished  numbers,  on 
other  islands  which  were  not  occupied  by  them 
when  I  made  my  former  trips.  On  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  this  change,  I  learned  from  prominent 
citizens,  that  two  or  tlu-ee  enterprising  (?)  men 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  their  fortunes 
from  pelican-oil,  and  had  erected  *  trying-out ' 
shanties  on  the  mainland.  They  went  to  the 
island  in  question  in  large  boats,  and  carried  off 
cargoes  of  young  pelicans  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
and  boiled  them  up  for  their  oil.  The  only  satis- 
faction I  could  get  from  the  history  of  this  experi- 
ment was,  that  the  men  could  not  sell  the  oil,  and 
had  nothing  but  their  nefarious  labor  for  their 
pains.  Think  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  for 
a  foolish  experiment !  This  heartless  slaughter 
is  hardly  equalled  in  cruelty  by  the  so-called  sport 
of  the  union  troops  during  the  war  against 
secession,  who,  while  idly  lying  in  transports  off 
the  passes  along  the  coast,  amused  themselves  by 
fastening  a  fish  to  a  plank  which  was  so  weighted 
as  to  be  quite  submerged  :  they  would  then  watch 
the  pelicans  dive  for  the  fish,  while  bets  were 
freely  interchanged  as  to  the  probability  of  the  bird 
getting  a  broken  neck,  with  the  odds  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  death  of  the  pelican.  Instances 
without  number  might  be  given  to  show  that  man, 
unchecked  by  law,  will  ruthlessly  destroy  the 
very  things  most  useful  to  him  if  preserved  and 
protected. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  are  pelicans, 
cormorants,  gulls,  terns,  and  herons  good  for  ?  It 
may  be  answered.  If  for  nothing  else,  they  are 
good  to  look  at  and  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the 
shores  and  bays.  They  most  assuredly  do  no 
harm  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  scavengers  of 
the  shoal  waters  of  our  shores,  as  the  buzzards 
are  of  the  land  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  water- 
birds  keep  in  check  the  superabundance  of  almost 
valueless  fishes  and  other  animals  that  multiply  in 
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Iirodigions  numbers  ui  tlji>  shallow*  \vat«rs. 
eajiecially  in  wann  cliiiiat<-s.  Bui-h  a  atencli  would 
axiae  from  the  exveae  which  would  net-essarily  Ije 
waslied  up  on  tlie  shoree,  that  all  huwati  exiatenct- 
about  till?  imfa  woul<]  b?  out  of  the  question. 
Nature  ailiuirablj  provides  a  check  to  an  over- 
su]>f)tv.  as  well  as  a  protection  to  tbnee  wenh  iu 
numtiers,  nnd.  if  niankiod  interreres  tno  tniK'b 
with  tlie  liarmony.  retribution  will  aurely  follow. 
Many  of  our  birds  are  fast  goiiwt  the  way  of  the 
bison,  never  to  reliim.  If  men  were  not  held  in 
check  by  public  opinion  and  the  necessary  laws, 
our  land  would  hood  he  as  barren  of  all  aniinul 
life  as  are  the  plains  of  bisons.  In  our  greed, 
deetructiveness,  and  lack  of  tiiought  for  our 
future  comfort  and  happiness,  we  are  not  so  very 
far  in  fldvance  of  the  South-Sea  islander,  who 
plants  his  cocoanut.  and  lias  not  the  jiatifnee  to 
let  it  grow,  and  yield  a  thousand- fold,  but  soon 
digs  it  up  and  eatH  it,  fearing  lest  be  lose  it  alto- 
lather,  and  then  woudera  why  other  islands  are 
wore  favored  tbnn  bis  own.      GEO. 


THE  RELATIO.X  OF  BIRDS  TO  AGBI- 
Cl'LTURE. 

The utiUty  of  the  so-called  insei-tivorous  birds  ^ 
by  which  are  commonly  meant  epedes  which  feed 
aloioat  exclusively  upon  inflects,  like  wood-peck- 
ers, fly -catch  erB,  swallows,  vireos.  warblers,  and, 
in  leas  degree,  the  thrushes  —  has  never  been  seri- 
ously queslloned.  The  extent,  however,  to  which 
other  species  subeist  upon  an  insect-diet  is  not 
generally  known  or  even  suspected.  Recent  inves- 
ti)(ation!'  respecting  the  food-habits  of  many  of 
unr  birds  show  some  surprising  results,  highly 
favorable  to  the  species  investigated.  It  ha^  been 
found,  for  example,  that  all  birds  are  to  a  large 
degree  insectivorous,  including  hawks  and  owls. 
and  even  plovers  and  uind pipers.  Professor 
Augbey,  in  his  report  on  the  food  of  the  birds  of 
Nebraska,  published  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  entomological  commission,  calls  special  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  not  only  these  birds, 
but  the  different  species  of  the  grouse  family,  as  a 
check  upon  the  graKshojiper-scourge. 

The  great  importance  of  the  smaller  birds  in 
general,  including  the  song-birds,  as  a  check  upon 
the  undue  increase  of  insect-Ufe,  and  consequently 
the  deeirability  of  their  strenuous  protection,  beins 
wetl-nigh  universally  conceded,  attention  will  be 
briefly  called  to  certain  specie*  luUterto  mure  or 
less  generally  under  ban  as  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture, and  whose  destruction  is  considered  prtiise- 
wortby.  Foremost  in  this  category  are  hawks, 
owls,  crows,  and  jays.  Tlie  robin,  the  brown- 
tluvsher,  the  catbird,  the  chewink,  and  the  various 


kinds  of  blackbirds,  are  also  excluded  from  pro- 1 
t«ction    under    the    bird-laws    of    most    of   tbs  I 
states.     Crows  are  accused,  with  some  justice,  of  I 
depredations  upon  the  youni;  com,  and  of  now 
and  then  robbing  a  stray  hen's  nest,  or  of  gobbling 
up  a  young  chicken.     These  last  enumerated  min- 
demeanors  are  exceptional,  too  rare   even  to   re- 
quire formal  notice.     The  depredations  upon  the 
younf;  com  are  easily  gumded  ogainst,  as  a  small 
quantity   of   grain   thrown   upon   the    ground    is 
greatly  preferred  by  the  crows  to  the  few  kernels 
they  can  acquire  by  pulling  that  which  has  been 
planted.     Many  farmers,  indeed,  consider  it  muctt  _ 
more  to  their  interest  to  feed  llie  crows  for  a  few  I 
days  than   lo  destroy  them,  recognizing  Ihe  faCCt^ 
that  at  all  other  limes  they  are  among  their  beat  I 
allies  ;  their  food  consisting  largely  of  grasshap-4 
perb,  cut-wortiis.  and  other  noxious  inaecte.     Why  I 
the  jays  have  lieen  tabooed  is  hard  to  explain, 
their  pilferlngs  being  at  most  of  a  trivial  charsc- 
ter.  while,  as  destroyers  of  noxious  insects,  no  birds. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  nre  more  important.    The 
other  species  named  above  (aside  from  the  hawks 
and  owls)  are  well  known  to  levy  tribute  on  the 
small  fruits  of  the  garden,  the  robin  particularly, 
lo  a  somewhat  serious  extent ;  while  the  catbird, 
brown- thrasher,  and  chewink  not    unfrequently 
pull   the  com  planted  near  the  Ihicketa  they  in- 
habit.    Otherwise    ihece   rpeclea   are   among   the 
most  useful   of  our  birds,  whose  services  are  to 
such  an  extent  recognized,  that  opinion  is  divided  — 
even  among  those  who  sulTer  n>c«t  frcm  their  dep- 
redations— on  the  subject  of  wlielber  or  not  tliey 
are,  during  the  short  period  of  the  fruil-ieason. 
to  l<e  treated  as  outlaws.     In  certain  portious  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  south,  the  depre- 
dations of  the  blackbirds  upon  the  grain  and  rice- 
fields  are  of  serious  character  ;  but  throughout  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  states  there  in  certainly 
no  good  reason  for  destroying  these  otherwise  ui^e- 
ful  isirds. 

Hawks  and  owls,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  treated  as  foes,  and  legitimate  targets  for  the 
rifle  or  shot-gun  on  all  occasions ;  their  destruction 
having  been  not  unfrequently  encouraged  by  Ihe 
offer  of  bounties  from  tlie  public  treasury  for 
their  heads.  Of  late,  frequent  protests  have  lieen 
raised  agiunst  this  indiscriminate  sUughter. 
These  protests  come  mainly  from  ornithologists 
who  have  studied  their  food-habits,  and  become 
convinced  that  their  destruction  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  unwise.  A  number  of  published  pro- 
tests might  be  liere  cited,  did  space  permit,  based 
on  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact^  in  the  case,  and 
giving  statistics  of  the  contents  of  stomachs  of 
many  examples  of  different  species  of  birds  of 
prey.     Only  a  few  of  Ihe  statiatics  at  hand  < 
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be  here  presented.  Mr.  B.  H.  Warren,  a  well- 
known  ornithologist,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  What 
hawks  eat/  published  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  board  of  agriculture,  states,  respect- 
ing the  red-tailed  hawk  (Buteo  borealis),  —  the 
'hen-hawk'  par  excellence  of  eastern  North 
America,  —  that  an  examination  of  the  stomachs 
of  one  hundred  and  one  examples  of  this  species 
**  revealed  in  eighty-one  chiefly  mice  and  small 
quadrupeds,  also  some  small  birds ;  nine,  chickens  ; 
three,  quail ;  two,  rabbits  ;  one,  a  part  of  a  skunk  ; 
one,  a  red  squirrel ;  one,  a  gray  squirrel ;  three, 
snakes.**  In  the  stomachs  of  thirty-four  red-shoul- 
dered hawks  (B.  lineatus)  examined  were  found, 
in  twenty-three,  mice,  small  quadrupeds,  grass- 
hoppers, and  coleopterous  insects  ;  in  nine,  frogs 
and  insects ;  in  the  remaining  two,  small  birds, 
hair,  and  orthopterous  insects.  Of  twelve  broad- 
winged  hawks  (B.  latissimus),  four  contained 
mice  ;  three,  small  birds  ;  four,  frogs  ;  one,  cray- 
fish and  insects.  The  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
twenty-nine  sparrow-hawks  (Falco  sparverius)  was, 
in  fifteen  cases,  principally  mice  with  traces  of 
various  insects ;  in  six,  grasshoppers  ;  in  two, 
coleoptera  and  grasshoppers ;  two,  meadow-larks ; 
four,  sparrows.  Nine  rough-legged  hawks  (Archi- 
buteo  lagopus  sancti-jobannis)  examined  had  all 
fed  exclusively  upon  field-mice.  Of  eleven  marsh- 
hawks  (Circus  hudsonius),  the  stomachs  of  five 
contained  mice ;  of  two,  small  birds  ;  of  three, 
frogs ;  the  other,  grasshoppers  and  rabbit's  hair. 

The  hawks  of  the  genus  Accipiter,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  a  bad  record;  fourteen  out  of  twenty- 
four  Ckx^per's  hawks  (A.  Cooperi)  being  found  to 
contain  chickens,  seven  others,  birds,  and  three, 
only  mice  and  insects.  Of  sharp-shinned  hawks 
(A.  velox),  four  out  of  fifteen  contained  chickens  ; 
nine,  small  birds ;  one,  mice ;  and  one,  insects. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  several  other 
species  of  the  hawk  family  feed  almost  exclusively 
upon  insects,  mice,  snakes,  and  frogs. 

Careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  stomachs 
of  owls,  of  which  the  results  have  been  published, 
show  that  field-mice  constitute  their  principal 
food,  and  that  grasshoppers  and  other  insects 
enter  largely  into  the  diet  of  all  the  smaller 
species.  The  larger  species  add  to  their  usual 
fare  of  mice  and  the  smaller  majnimals,  many 
grouse  and  rabbits. 

In  short,  enough  is  known  of  the  regimen  of 
our  rapacious  birds  to  show  that  they  are  only  ex- 
ceptionally harmful  to  the  farmer;  their  infrequent 
raids  —  mostly  by  a  few  species  —  on  the  poultry 
being  much  more  than  offset  by  their  destruction 
of  mice,  grasshoppers,  and  other  injurious 
insects. 

In  this  connection,  reference  may  be  appropri- 


ately made  to  the  letters  from  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers, as  well  as  bird-lovers,  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
American  ornithologists*  union  on  bird-protection, 
detailing  the  vast  injury  they  recognize  as  result- 
ing to  agriculture  from  the  present  wholesale 
slaughter  of  birds.  An  extract  from  a  letter  from 
a  farmer  in  Dexter,  Mich.,  will  indicate  the  gen- 
eral purport  of  these  communications.  '*The 
destruction  of  birds  has  been  and  is  carried  on 
here  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
raise  any  kind  of  fruit;  even  the  grapes,  as  well  as 
the  apples,  being  too  wormy  for  use  or  sale. 
Boys,  and  even  sires  of  families,  but  not  men,  go 
out  and  shoot  swallows,  robins,  larks,  etc.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  they  are  nesting ;  and  many 
a  nest  of  young  birds  have  starved  on  account  of 
their  parents  being  shot.  And  the  small  boy  with 
his  sling-shot  destroys  many  —  and  all  for  the 
desire  to  murder.  .  .  .  There  is  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit all  this  ;  but  those  who  could  enforce  it  take 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  Not  a  single  person 
saves  the  skins  for  gain :  the  birds  are  thrown 
away,  or  left  where  they  fall.  I  have  protested 
against  the  cruelty,  but  to  no  purpose,  except  in 
a  few  instances.  The  game  and  bird  laws  should 
be  enforced  by  men  appointed  for  the  purpoee, 
who  should  receive  a  salary,  so  that  they  may 
make  it  a  business.*' 

BIRD- LAWS, 

Most  of  the  states  and  territories  have  on  their 
statute-t)Ooks  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  and 
fish,  regulating  the  season  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  taking  of  game  or 
fish  during  certain  portions  of  each  year,  or,  in 
particular  cases,  for  a  series  of  years.  These  laws 
are  intended,  in  most  cases,  to  give  protection  to 
*  useful  *  birds,  in  addition  to  the  game-birds,  and 
their  nests  and  eggs,  at  all  seasons.  In  general, 
these  laws  are  crude  and  unsatisfactory  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  supposed  useful  birds,  and  also  in 
relation  to  many  others  which  are  either  pro- 
tected merely  during  certain  months,  or  not  at 
all,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  marsh  and 
shore  inhabiting  species,  such  as  the  herons,  terns, 
gulls,  etc.  Most  of  the  laws  exclude  from  protec- 
tion all  hawks  and  owls,  crows,  jays,  and  black- 
birds, and,  in  some  cases,  robins  and  other  kinds 
of  song-birds,  woodpeckers,  etc.  A  few  of  the 
laws  make  provision  for  collecting  birds  and  their 
eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  often  in  a  lax  way, 
but  occasionally,  as  in  Maine,  with  considerable 
stringency;  while  the  new  bird-law  of  New  Jersey 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  song-birds,  their  nests 
or  eggs,  for  any  purpose  whatever.     Defective  as 


tlie  preeent  lawa  now  generftUy  are.  they  would, 
if  thoroughly  enforced,  prevent  ilie  disgraceful 
aliiught^r  now  so  general,  and  uDtriLnnneUed  by 
any  legal  interferenct;.  As  already  so  many  times 
rvitenited  in  tliis  Beriee  of  jrapere,  the  fault  is  not 
so  much  lack  of  litwg,  or  inadequate  legislation,  as 
the  absence  of  nearly  all  effort  to  inter[>ose  any 
obstacles,  legal  or  otberwise,  in  the  way  of  free 
alBUght«r.  So  apathetic  ia  tiie  public  in  all  that 
relates  to  bird -protection,  that  prosecution  under 
the  bird-protection  statutes  requires,  on  the  pan 
of  the  prosecutor,  a  conEiderable  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  face  the  frown  uf  pubUc  opinion,  the 
nialignment  of  motive,  and  tlie  enmities  such 
prosecution  is  sure  to  engender. 

None  of  the  bird-laws  are  above  improvement, 
even  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  protection  of 
game-birds ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  nun-game  birda. 
nearly  all  require  more  or  less  change.  U  poesible. 
it  would  be  well  to  have  uniform  laws  throughout 
all  the  KtatfS  and  territories,  varyiug  only  in  re- 
sjiect  to  the  time  of  the  close  season,  and  such 
other  points  as  dilference  of  season,  kind  of  game 
to  tie  es|>ecially  protected,  etc..  according  to  local 
oonditions.  At  preeent,  certain  birds  are  protected 
in  some  states  which  are  outlawed  in  others,  or 
are  treated  as  game-birds  in  some,  and  not  so 
treated  in  others. 

Birds,  as  regards  legislation,  may  well  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  —  game-birds,  and  tiirds 
which  are  not  such  :  and  the  laws  relating  to  each 
claaa  should  be  separate  and  distinct.  The  game- 
birds  should  be  left  to  tlie  cure  of  sportsmen  and 
game-protective  associations,  since  self-iuterest  on 
tl)e  liart  of  the  more  intelligent  sportsmen  will 
dictate  more  or  less  wise  legisialion  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  birds  on  which  their  sport  depends. 
But  in  respect  to  game-birds,  public  opinion  should 
be  80  far  enlightened  as  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  projier  legislative  enactments  ;  which  is 
notoriously  not  the  case  at  [tresent.  All  other 
birds  should  Iw  leit  to  the  care  of  liird-lo vers  and 
humanitarians,  who  should  see  that  projter  laws 
(or  their  preservation  ore  not  only  enacted,  but 
duly  enforced.  As  already  shown  in  preceding 
pages  of  this  Sitpplemenl,  tliose  who  know  best, 
from  Imving  scientifically  in  vestigated  the  subject, 
are  convinced  that  none  of  our  native  birds  sluiuld 
be  outlawed  as  unqualifiedly,  or  even  to  any 
serious  degree,  injurious.  A  few  exceptions  might 
be  made,  were  it  practicable  ;  but,  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  legislatora  and  of  the  public  general- 
ly, —  or  their  inability  to  make  proper  distinction 
tiuDugh  inability  to  recognize  by  proper  nauies 
one  kind  of  hawk,  for  instauce.  from  another.  — 
the  aafe  way  is  to  attempt  no  such  discriminaliou 
in  legislation.      The  slight  harm  resulting  from 


protecting  lialf  a  dozen  s|>ecieB  more  or  less  har 
ful  would  be  more  tlion  otTset  by  the  indiscrii 
nate  destruction  which  would  necessarily  res 
from  such  a  loophole. 

The   reason    for   keeping   legislstion  respecting^ 
game-birds  distinct  from  that  relating  to  the  other  ■■ 
species  is  mainly   to  avoid    conflict  of  interests 
respecting  sucli  legislation,  which  is  more  or  less 
sure  to  follow  io  any  attempt  at  combined  legis- 
lation  respecting  all   birds   in   one   act.     Sports- 
men'* clubs  and  game-protective  associations  in   | 
attempting  to  provide    proper    game-laws  oft«ii   • 
find  elrcmg  opponents  in  the  game-dealers   i 
market-gunners,  who  often  succeed  in  defeating   | 
judicious  legislation.     If    all   birds    are    treated 
under  the  same  act,  attempts  to  iruprove  the  por-  J 
tiona   of  such   acts   aK  relate  to  useful  birds  a 
often  prevented    through    opposition    to  cert^|| 
clauses  of  the  game- sections  obnoxious  I 
hunlem  and  game-dealers,  as  has  recently  I: 
the  case  with  altenipled  judicious  amendments  t»1 
the  bird-laws  in  the  stale  of  Massachusetts, 

There  should  also  be  some  provision  for  collect-  | 
ing  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs,  for  scientific  par- 
poses,  in  behalf  of  our  natural  history  museums 
and  of  scientific  progrem  in  ornithology.  As 
already  shown  in  these  ariicles,  the  birds  de- 
stroyed in  the  interest  of  science,  noi  withstand  ing 
the  outcry  to  the  contrary  from  certain  souicesa  , 
are  relatively  few  in  comparison  to  the  number  I 
destroyed  far  millinery  and  other  mercenary  ' 
purpwea,  —  so  small  as  not  to  materially  aSect  the 
decrease  of  any  species.  But  such  license,  unless 
rigidly  guarded,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  should  be 
hedged  about  with  every  practicable  safeguard. 
The  number  of  such  licenses  issued  in  any  state 
should  he  very  small ;  they  should  be  granted 
with  strictest  regard  to  the  fitness  of  tlie  recipient 
to  be  allowed  such  a  favor  :  and  their  abuse  or 
misuse  mode  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  severe 
penalties.  Obviously,  the  power  to  grant  them 
should,  so  far  as  [Wiissible,  he  vested  in  persons 
having  some  knowledge  of  ornithology,  or  who 
are  able  to  recognize  the  dilTerence  between  col-  ■ 
lectingbirdsforscientific  purposes  and  as  'curio^  I 
lies,'  or  for  traffic  other  than  strictly  in  the  interest 
of  science.  It  should  be  further  understood  that 
these  licenses  grant  no  immunity  from  the  ordi- 
nary la»'B  of  trespass,  or  laws  against  the  use  of 
tire-arms  at  iimproper  limes  or  places,  or  in  viola- 
lion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  game-protective 
acts.  The  system  of  issuing  such  licenses  has 
needlessly  been  brought  into  disrepute  through 
the  gross  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  general 
public  as  to  their  real  purpose  and  limitations. 
For  moat  of  the  shusea  of  the  system  there  is 
already  abundant  remedy.     Any  person  holding 
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such  a  license,  who  uses  it  as  a  shield  against  pros- 
ecution for  illegal  or  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
birds  for  any  and  all  purposes,  is  successful  only 
to  such  extent  as  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  the 
community  among  which  his  misdeeds  are  com- 
mitted happen  to  g^ive  him  immunity.  The  fault 
is  not  in  reality  chargeable  to  the  law,  or  the  sys- 
tem permitting  the  granting  of  certificates  for 
scientific  collecting.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  else 
relating  to  bird -destruction,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  prevent  abuses  is  a  proper  comprehension  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  subject,  and  a  public  senti- 
ment not  only  favorable  to  their  enforcement,  but 
watchful  against  any  infringement  of  their  pro- 
visions. 

With  a  desire  to  bring  about  more  intelligent, 
uniform,  and  desirable  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  of  all  birds  not 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  game-birds,  the  Ameri- 
can ornithologists*  union  committee  on  bird- 
protection  have  had  under  careful  consideration  a 
draught  of  a  bird-law  drawn  with  special  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  general  adoption  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  with 
regard  to  just  what  birds  should  be  so  protected. 
It  is  intended  as  a  guide  or  model,  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation.  From  its  perti- 
nence in  the  present  connection,  it  is  given  below 
in  full.  Possibly  some  additional  provisions  may 
still  be  desirable,  relating  especially  to  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  officers  to  secure  its  strict  observ- 
ance, the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  whether  or  not 
a  {Kirt  of  the  fine  should  go  to  the  complainant,  — 
features,  however,  that  doubtless  may  be  safely 
left  to  legislative  discretion. 

[Am  act  for  THX  PROTBOTIOK  of  birds  and  THBIR  KB8TS 
AND  KOOS.] 

i^vcTiON  1.  — Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  state  of 
,  kill  any  wild  bird  other  than  a  game-bird,  or  pur- 
chase, offer,  or  expose  for  sale  any  such  wild  bird,  after  it 
has  been  killed,  shall  for  each  offence  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
flye  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
following  only  shall  be  considered  game-birds.  The  Ana- 
tidae,  commonly  known  as  swans,  geese,  brant,  and  river 
and  sea  ducks ;  the  Baliidae,  commonly  known  as  rails, 
coots,  mud-hens,  and  gaUinules  ;  the  Umicolae,  commonly 
known  as  shore-birds,  plovers,  surf-birds,  snipe,  woodcock* 
sandpipers,  tatlers,  and  curlews  ;  the  Oallinae,  commonly 
known  as  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  prairie-chickens,  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  quails. 

Sbct.  8.  —  Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  state  of 

take  or  needlessly  destroy  the  nest  or  the  eggs  of  any  wild' 
bird,  shall  be  subject  for  eaob  offence  to  a  floe  of  five  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  ten  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Scot.  8.  —  Sections  1  and  2  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  holding  a  certificate  givins  the  right  to  take 
birds,  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  for  scientific  purposes,  as 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  —Certificates  may  be  granted  by  [here  follow  the 
names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  duly  authorized  by  this  act  to 
grant  such  certificates],  or  by  any  incorporated  society  of 
natural   history  in   the  state,   throusrh   such  persons   or 


officers  as  said  society  may  designate,  to  any  properly 
accredited  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upward, 
permitting  the  holder  thereof  to  collect  birds,  their  nests 
or  eggs,  for  strictly  scientific  purposes  only.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  certificate,  the  applicant  for  the  same  must 
present  to  the  person  or  persons  having  the  power  to  grant 
said  certificate,  written  testimonials  from  two  well-known 
scientific  men,  certifying  to  the  good  character  and  fitness 
of  said  applicant  to  be  intrusted  with  such  privilege  ;  must 
pay  to  said  persons  or  officers  one  dollar  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  the  granting  of  such  certifi- 
cates ;  and  must  file  with  said  persons  or  officers  a  properly 
executed  bond,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollan«,  signed 
by  two  responsible  citizens  of  the  state  as  sureties.  This 
bond  »hall  be  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  the  certificate 
become  void,  upon  proof  that  the  holder  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate has  killed  any  bird,  or  taken  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any 
bird,  for  other  than  the  purposes  named  in  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  further  subject  for  each 
such  offence  to  the  penalties  provided  therefor  in  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  act. 

Sect.  5.  —  The  certificates  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
in  force  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
shall  not  be  transferable. 

Sect.  6.  — The  £nglii>b  or  European  house-sparrow 
(Passer  domesticus)  is  not  included  among  the  birds  pro- 
tected by  this  act. 

Sect.  7.  —  All  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  heretofore  passed, 
inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  H.  —  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


AN  APPEAL    TO    THE    WOMEN   OF    THE 
COUNTRY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

The  relation  of  the  women  of  the  country  to 
the  present  lamentable  destruction  of  bird-life  has 
been  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
{Kiges  ;  but  the  matter  is  so  important,  it  demands 
more  formal  notice  in  the  present  connection. 
The  destruction  of  millions  of  birds  annually 
results  from  the  present  fashion  of  wearing  birds 
on  hats  and  bonnets.  The  women  who  wear  them, 
and  give  countenance  to  the  fashion,  have  doubt- 
less done  so  thoughtlessly,  as  regards  the  serious 
destruction  of  bird-life  thereby  entailed,  and 
without  any  appreciation  of  its  extent  or  its 
results,  considered  from  a  practical  stand -point. 
Until  recently,  very  rarely  has  attention  been 
called  to  the  matter,  or  the  facts  in  the  case  been 
adequately  set  forth.  They  have  therefore  sinned, 
for  the  most  part,  unwittingly,  and  are  thus  not 
seriously  chargeable  with  blame.  But  the  case 
is  now  different,  and  ignorance  can  no  longer 
be  urged  in  palliation  of  a  barbarous  fashion.  Ob- 
viously it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
intelligent  women  to  the  subject,  as  now  pre- 
sented, to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  their  efforts 
in  suppression  of  the  milliner's  traffic  in  bird- 
skins.  As  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell, 
secretary  of  the  A.  O.  U.  committee  on  bird- 
protection)  in  the  Evening  post  of  this  city  has  not 
only  forcibly  appealed  to  the  women  in  behalf  of 
the  birds,  but  suggested  to  them  certain  desirable 
lines  of  action,  this  brief  reference  to  the  subject 
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may  well  be  concluded  with  a  few  pertinent  ex- 
tracts from  the  article  in  question. 

**So  long  as  demand  continues,  the  supply  will 
come.  Law  of  itself  can  be  of  little,  perhaps  of 
no  ultimate,  avail.  It  may  give  check  ;  but  this 
tide  of  destruction  it  is  powerless  to  stay.  The 
demand  will  be  met;  the  offenders  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  dare  the  law.  One  thing  only 
will  stop  this  cruelty,  —  the  disapprobation  of 
fashion.  It  is  our  women  who  hold  this  great 
power.  Let  our  women  say  the  word,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bird-lives  every  year  will 
be  preserved.  And,  until  woman  does  use  her  in- 
fluence, it  is  vain  to  hope  that  this  nameless  sacri- 
fice will  cease  until  it  has  worked  out  its  own  end, 
and  the  birds  are  gone.  ...  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  ladies  of  this  city  can  be  led  to  see  this 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  to  take  some  pro- 
nounced stand  in  behalf  of  the  birds,  and  against 
the  prevailing  fashions. 

**  It  is  known  that  even  now  birds  are  not  worn 
by  some,  on  grounds  of  humanity.  Yet  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  individuals  challenging  the 
fashion  :  concert  of  action  is  needed.  The  senti- 
ment of  humanity  once  widely  aroused,  the  birds 
are  safe.  Surely  those  who  unthinkingly  have 
been  the  sustaining  cause  of  a  great  cruelty  will  not 
refuse  their  influence  in  abating  it,  now  that  they 
are  awakened  to  the'  truth.  Alreadv  word  comes 
from  London,  that  women  are  taking  up  the  work 
there.  Can  we  do  less?  It  needs  only  united 
action,  sustained  by  resolution  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  to  crush  a  painful  wrong,  —  truly  a  bar- 
barism, —  and  to  achieve  a  humane  work  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  as  to  outsweep  the  span  of 
our  own  generation,  and  promise  a  blessing  to 
those  who  will  come  after.'' 

There  are  already  in  England,  it  may  be  added, 
two  societies  organized  expressly  in  aid  of  the 
preservation  of  birds  *  in  Great  Britain  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.'  The  Selbome  society, 
originated  by  Gteorge  Arthur  Musgrave  of  London, 
appeals  to  Englishwomen  ^*  to  forswear  the  present 
fashion  of  wearing  foreign  or  English  bird-skins. 
Our  countrywomen  are  asked  to  inaugurate  a  return 
to  a  mode  which,  though  half  forgotten  now,  is 
assuredly  more  becoming  to  the  wearer  than  tro- 
phies of  robins  and  sandpipers."  Lady  Mount 
Temple  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  plumage  sec- 
tion of  the  Selbome  society,  but  has  written  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  fashion  of  wearing  dead 
birds  on  dresses,  bonnets,  and  hats.  The  section  is 
under  the  patronage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
numbers  among  its  membership  twenty  ladies  of 
title,  and  also  Lord  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 
Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  and  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION 
COMMITTEE  ON  BIRD-PROTECTION. 

The  American  ornithologists'  union  committee 
was  recently  organized  in  New  York  city  witli  the 
following  membership:  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett, 
chairman ;  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  secretary ; 
Mr.  William  Dutcher,  treasurer ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  and 
Mr.  L.  S.  Foster,  all  of  New  York  city  ;  Mr. 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Monta- 
gue Chamberlain,  St.  Jolm,  N.B. ;  Col.  N.  S.  Goss, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

The  committee  is  desirous  of  collecting  facts  and 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  birds,  and  will  welcome  information 
from  any  source.  It  also  extends  the  promise 
of  its  hearty  co-operation  to  aU  persons  or 
societies  who  may  be  interested  in  the  protection 
of  birds. 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee  are  at  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history,  Central 
Park,  New  York  city,  where  the  officers  or  any  of 
the  members  may  be  addressed. 


The  Third  report  of  the  Cornell  university 
exjieriment-station,  1888-84  and  1884-85  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Andrus  <£r  Churchy  1885,  39  p.,  8"),  con- 
tains an  account  of  work  done  in  the  years  1882- 
85  chiefly  by  Professors  Roberts  and  CaldweU. 
Although  the  experiments  are  comparatively  sim- 
I)le,  and  show  plainly  that  they  were  made  in  the 
intervals  of  other  duties,  they  still  show  a  de- 
gree of  insight  and  accuracy  in  plan  and  execu- 
tion, and  are  reported  with  a  clearness  of  state- 
ment which  we  sometimes  look  for  in  vain  in 
more  pretentious  reports.  We  may  mention  par- 
ticularly Professor  Roberts^s  determinations  of 
the  value  of  stable-manure,  and  Professor  Cald- 
well's comparisons  of  the  chemical  composition 
and  nutritive  effect  of  certain  rations  for  cattle. 
The  subject  of  the  first-named  experiment  is  one 
which  has  usually  been  treated  deductively,  and 
hence  these  experiments  are  of  interest  not  only 
in  their  direct  application  to  farm  practice,  but 
because  they  serve  to  a  certain  extent  to  justify 
the  deductions  of  science.  The  feeding-ex|)eri- 
ments  show  the  imcertainty  attaching  to  the  use 
of  the  so-called  *  feeding-standards  *  or  *  standard 
rations '  which  have  been  somewhat  widely  recom- 
mended by  writers  on  agricultural  science.  Evi- 
dence seems  to  be  accxmiulating  that  these  stand- 
ards, in  their  present  form,  are  very  uncertain 
guides,  and  that,  even  if  not  based  on  false  prem- 
ises, they  require  great  modifications  before  they 
can  be  made  of  much  use  to  those  most  needing 
the  information. 
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FRTOAY,  MARCH  3,  1886. 

COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 
It  seeus  probable  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  flrat  part  of  May.  we  are  to  hare  the 
unusual  t^pectacle  of  two  tine  mniete  visible  at  the 
EEiue  time.  We  have  already  mealioned  the  in- 
creasing brightness  of  Barnard's  comet,  and  we 
now  learn,  from  Dr.  Oppenheim's  Btud>'  of  the 
comet  discovered  by  Fabry  at  the  Paris  observa- 
tory on  Dec,  J,  that  this  comet  will  greatly  sur- 
liaas  Barnard's  in  brilliancy.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  north,  and  its  poailion  will  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  brilliant  comet  of  I8SI.  For  a  abort 
time  it  will  not  set  at  all  in  our  latitude,  but  will 
remain  visible  throuKhout  the  night.  The  comet 
is  now  visible  in  a  iuoderate^E«d  telescope,  and  is 
increasing  slowly  in  brightness.  About  April  I 
the  increase  will  become  more  rapid,  and  by  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  that  month  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its 
mai:imum  brightness,  over  siji  hundred  times  as 
bright  as  when  it  was  dietcofered.  will  l>e  reached 
about  the  Hrst  of  May,  when  it  will  be  situated  in 
the  sky.  not  far  from  Barnard's  comet ;  and  by 
the  end  of  May  it  will  have  passed  south  of  the 
equator,  becoming  again  a  telescopic  object.  An- 
other favorable  circumstance  is  noted  in  the  fact, 
that,  when  the  comet  is  at  its  brighteat,  there  will 
lie  no  moon  to  detract  from  its  splendor.  Dr. 
Weiss  points  out  the  poasibility  that  on  the  26th 
or  37th  of  April  the  comet  may  be  between  us 
and  llie  sun,  and  may  consequently  be  projected 
on  the  sun's  disk. 

The  anneal  report  of  the  mnnagers  and 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmira  to 
the  New  York  legislature  is  not  a  very  large 
document,  but  every  page  of  it  is  of  the  greatest 
intereet.  It  is  the  record  of  the  progress  of  an 
attempt,  not  merely  to  confine  and  piinjsh  crimi- 
nals, but  to  reform  them,  and  to  make  good  and 
useful  citizens  out  of  a  class  of  men  usually  given 
over  altogether  by  society  as  dangerous.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  institution  was  founded 
in  1870;  and  it  was  then  enacted,  that,  at  the 
diBcretioD  of  the  court,  any  male  criminal  between 
So,  101.— iwe. 


the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who  had  not  pre-   1 
viously  been  sentenced  to  a  state  prison  in  this  a 
any  other  country,  might  be  sent  to  it  i  and  by  • 
the  provisions  of  the  act  the  managers  were  n 
a  reforming  and  not  a  merely  punishing  body.1 
No  criminal  was  to  be  confined  for  a  longer  period! 
than  the  legal  term  of  the  sentence  for  the  crime  I 
of   which   he   was   convicted ;   but   he   might   be 
released  at  any  time  after  six  months'  confine- 
ment, if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  of  the 
institution,   he  was  sufDciently   reformed  to  be 
trufted  with  his  freedom.     Row  well  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  the  superintendent,  has  succeeded  in 
liis  task  of  reformation,  is  well  known  to  students 
of  our  penal  institutions,  ond  the  many  problems 
connected  witli  them.    But  we  believe  that  the 
general  public  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear  the 
facts  and  flguies  adduced  in  the  present  report. 


Mi.  Brockway  believes  that  the  commou  Incea-* 
tives  to  crime  are  ignorance,  improvidence,  and 
indigence  ;  and  he  undertakes  to  employ  the  time 
during  which  the  prisoners  are  confined,  in  en- 
deavoring to  remove  and  guard  against  these 
incentives.  To  ignorance  he  opposes  education ; 
to  improvidence  and  indigence,  voluntary  earning 
and  saving ;  and  he  calls  these  "  indispensable 
elements  in  any  rational.  elTective,  reformative 
system  of  prison  management."  Tlie  details  of 
the  scheme  of  instruction,  as  given  in  this  report, 
are  marvellous,  especially  those  concerning  the 
English  literature  class,  which  is  a  new  feature, 
and  one  called  into  being  in  order  to  fill  in  the 
gap  between  the  hours  of  compulsory  labor  and 
compulsory  study,  —  a  period  "  in  which  inmates 
returning  to  their  accustomed  thoughts  often 
return,  at  the  same  time,  to  their  former  selves; 
so  tliat  much  labor  was  lost,  and  injury  derived." 
Imagine  five  hundred  feJons  intently  poring  over 
'  Hamlet,'  the  "  Canterbury  tales,'  "  RaMelas,* 
Bacon's  ■  Essays,'  Browning's  '  Eabbi  ben  Esra,' 
^  names  selected  at  random  from  a  long  list  of 
works  studied  '.  This  sounds  very  fanciful  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  are  very  practical. 
The  reformatory  keeps  accurate  statistics  regard- 
ing its  inmates ;  and,  of  the  2,061  prisoneie 
bandied  under  the  act  of  1677,  the  stale  has  pro- 
tection against  1,876,  or  81.1  per  cent :  and  it  is 
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unprotected  against  only  183,  or  8.0  per  cent.  Of 
the  former  number,  658  are  still  in  custody  at  the 
reformatory,  109  were  released  and  sent  out  of 
the  state,  11  were  absolutely  released  as  satisfac- 
tory without  any  parole,  and  785  were  released 
after  parole. 


try  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  the  adhesion  to  the 
same  view  of  so  important  an  institution  as  the 
Royal  observatory  of  England. 


Mr.  Brockway,  in  another  set  of  tables,  esti- 
mates that  81.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
paroled  are  reformed,  and  that  only  16.3  per  cent 
returned  to  criminal  practices  or  contact.  This  is 
a  wonderful  showing,  and  betokens  a  departure 
in  prison  theory  and  practice  that  should  before 
long  become  general.  Under  this  system  the 
state  does  not  lock  its  offenders  up  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  take  its  chances  with  them  ;  but 
it  employs  the  months  of  confinement  in  guard- 
ing itself  against  the  future.  On  the  consequent 
advantages  to  the  criminal  and  to  society,  not  a 
word  need  be  wasted.  An  interesting  and  valuable 
appendix  to  the  present  report  is  a  series  of  charts, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brockway,  to  show  graphically 
the  fluctuations  in  the  course  and  progress  toward 
release,  of  one  thousand  prisoners  under  the  re- 
'formatory  system.  They  show  some  curious  cases 
of  what  may  be  called  '  reversals  to  type,*  and  are 
valuable  as  psychological  and  ethical  studies.  The 
average  population  of  the  institution  in  1885  was 
647 ;  the  average  period  of  detention  of  the  present 
inmates  was  16.0  months ;  and  the  average  deten- 
tion before  parole,  and  of  the  whole  number  pa- 
roled to  date,  was  20.7  months. 


The  oommittee  of  the  national  academy,  to 
which  was  referred  the  question  of  a  new  naval 
observatory,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  week's  issue, 
was  called  upon  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for 
an  opinion  on  two  other  questions  of  consider- 
able interest  to  astronomers  :  viz.,  the  expediency 
of  making  the  change  in  the  beginning  of  the 
astronomical  day  from  midnight  to  noon,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  meridian  conference ;  and  as 
to  the  advisability  of  asking  congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  observation  of  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  Aug.  28-20.  In  regard  to  the  astro- 
nomical day,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
change  should  be  made  as  soon  as  sufficient  concert 
of  action  can  be  secured  among  the  leading  as- 
tronomers and  astronomical  establishments  of  the 
civilized  world,  — '  in  1800  if  possible;  if  not,  in 
1000.*  This  conclusion  is  reached,  in  view  of  the 
general  consensus  of  the  astronomers  of  this  coun- 


In  regard  to  the  observation  of  the  eclipse,  the 
committee  is  not  in  favor  of  calling  upon  congress 
for  an  appropriation,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  that 
there  would  not  probably  be  sufficient  time  to 
make  such  preparation  of  instruments  and  ob- 
servers as  to  insure  results  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The  report  says, 
*<  In  addition  to  the  observation  of  the  sun  itself, 
and  the  luminous  phenomena  attending  it,  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  photographic  maps  of  all  the 
surrounding  region,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  from  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  setting  at  rest  the  still  mooted  question  of 
an  intra- mercurial  planet.  It  is  true  that  the  as- 
tronomical world  is  at  present  disposed  generally 
to  discredit  the  existence  of  such  a  body  ;  yet  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  up  to  this  time,  is  mainly 
negative,  as  it  must  always  continue  to  be,  so  long 
as  it  depends  upon  direct  vision.  In  a  photo- 
graphic map  taken  during  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
of  the  whole  region  within  which  such  a  planet 
must  necessarily  be  confined,  the  object,  if  present, 
must  present  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized.*' 

Railway  cx)Mpanies  have  become  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  our  industrial  organization,  and 
the.  power  they  wield  is  so  great,  that  the  right 
adjustment  of  their  relations  to  individuals  and 
to  the  public  at  large  is  imperatively  necessary. 
Troubles  are  constantly  arising  between  the  com- 
panies themselves,  between  the  companies  and 
shippers,  and  between  the  companies  and  their 
employees,  leading  oftentimes  to  a  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  national  industry.  A  railroad  *  war ' 
is  raging  at  this  very  moment  among  the  trans- 
continental lines  at  the  west ;  and  it  is  only  a 
short  time  since  a  dispute  between  corporations 
and  their  workmen  almost  paralyzed  the  business 
of  Galveston.  How  such  disputes  can  best  be 
settled,  —  whether  by  state  regulation,  by  arbi- 
tration, or  by  leaving  the  evil  to  work  its  own 
ciu*e,  — is  the  question  before  us  deserving  notice. 
We  would  call  attention  to  a  certain  distinction 
which  prevails  in  the  matter,  and  which  is  liable 
to  be  insufficiently  attended  to.  The  state  may 
interfere  with  the  making  and  execution  of  oon- 
tracts  for  either  of  two  purposes,  —  for  the  sake 
of  the  contracting  parties  or  of  one  of  them,  or 
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for  the  sake  of  third  parties  or  of  tlie  general 
public.  A  contract  between  two  parties  may 
liave  an  important  effect  on  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  peraons  who  are  noway  concerned  witJi 
the  making  of  it,  and  in  such  cases  It  htta  long 
been  the  custom  for  the  stale  to  interfere  for  tlw 
prot*ciiou  of  those  pereons.  Soch  vriet^  ofttn 
arise  in  relation  to  common  carrierB.*  For  in- 
stance :  if  a  railway  company  charges  one  shipper 
a  higher  price  for  carrying  freight  than  it  charges 
another  for  the  very  same  service,  it  does  injus- 
tice to  the  party  against  whom  tlie  discrimination 
ia  made ;  hence  recent  decisions  of  the  federal 
courts  hare  declared  such  discrimination  to  be 
tmlawfnl. 

The  MEBTiNa  of  the  American  economic  asso- 
ciation, held  on  Saturday  last  in  this  city,  indi- 
cated that  the  interests  of  the  association  are  being 
wisely  provided  for,  and  that  the  plans  under 
prejiaration  are  in  the  interest  of  true  science.  It 
showed  itself  cautious,  and  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  establishment  of  a  newer  creed  with  fresh 
dogmatic  utterances.  In  the  delilierations  the 
prominent  fact  stood  out  that  the  piurjHise  of  the 
siocietj'  must  be  in  metltod.  S<'ientillc  method  of 
investigation  is  the  great  need  of  economice  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  ia  to  this  department  of  work 
tliat  this  new  association  csn  unfalteringly  com- 
mit itself.  The  patient  collection  and  analysis  of 
facts  is  a  necessity  which  requires  no  apology  in 
these  days  of  confusing  arguments  drawri  from 
insufficient  statistical  and  social  data.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  nssejnbled  for  practical  work,  and 
took  a  step  forward  m  the  development  of  the 
nsefulneBS  of  the  society  hy  admitting  the  Con- 
necticut valley  economic  association  into  its  mem- 
bership. This  force,  of  about  seventy-ftve  mem- 
bers, is  located  chiefly  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
is  a  local  society  recently  founded,  and  modelled 
after  the  constitution  of  the  larger  asBociation. 
It  was  also  determined  to  publish  at  an  early  date 
one  or  two  monographs,  as  well  as  the  secretary's 
report,  which  will  shortly  be  in  print. 


QEOGRAPHY-TEACHINQ  IX  QERMANY. 

Is  the  matter  of  geograpliieal  education,  Ger- 
many may  be  token  as  the  model  wliich  other 
European  countries  are  following,  so  for  as  their 
special  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  true  that 
teachers  like  Dr.  Lehman  and  Professor  Wagner 
are  not  satisiied  w-ith  the  position  yet  attained  in 


(Jerman  schools.  But  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Keltic. 
accustitmed  as  they  were  to  the  methods  andappli- 
ances  of  English  sehtxils.  Germany  seemed  very 
far  ahead.  He  therefore  devoted  a  considerahte 
jiortion  of  his  -report.'  recently  published  by  the 
Royal  geographical  society,  to  a  description  of 
what  we  may  call  the  German  system  of  geo- 
graphical education.  According  to  him.  the  ideal 
aimed  at,  and  indeed  being  rapidly  carried  out.  in 
to  have  one  continuous  course  of  geographionl  in- 
struction from  the  first  year  in  the  primary  schixil 
up  to  the  university. 

The  preliminary  stage,  or  what  is  known  in 
Germany  as  htimatiAiiTide,  combined  witli  or  pre- 
ceded by  actual  observation,  is  met  with  in  nearly 
all  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  preparatory 
classes  of  the  higher  schools.  There  are  no  text- 
books in  this  early  stage,  except  for  the  teacher, 
tlie  pupil  obtaining  his  ideas  from  actual  observa- 
tion or  practice.  The  instruction  begins  with  the 
student's  home  surroundings,  and  proceeds  out- 
wards from  the  town  to  the  district,  then  to  the 
province,  Germany,  Europe,  and,  finally,  the  world 
in  general.  At  the  outset  the  pupils  are  given  n 
mastery  of  the  cardinal  points,  the  course  of  the 
sun  in  t)ie  heavens,  and  similar  elementary  no- 
tions. This  is  done,  not  hy  compelling  him  to 
commit  the  compass-card  to  memory,  but  by  get- 
ting htm  to  find  the  direction  of  his  own  bouse 
from  the  schoolroom,  and  by  encouraging  him  to 
apply  a  few  simple  ideas  in  his  daily  walks  and 
games.  The  next  step  ia  to  teach  him  how  to 
read  a  map.  Here,  again,  bis  local  knowle<lge  is 
utilized.  A  map  of  his  own  town  is  procured, 
and  he  learns  how  to  trace  his  own  homeward 
path,  and  to  find  out  the  direction  of  some  well- 
known  buildings.  Then  he  often  visits,  map  hi 
band,  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  learns 
the  actual  meaning  of  this  or  that  geographical 
symbol.  Often  these  excursions  are  extended  to 
distant  points  of  interest.  Many  teachers  think 
that  students  acquire  tJiis  faculty  of  mup-reoding 
best  by  learning  how  to  ub6  the  geographical 
symbols  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  by  prac- 
tice in  inap-drawing  ;  but,  wherever  this  method 
is  followed,  it  is  inusted  on  that  the  drawing  is 
done,  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  but  solely  to 
familiarlEe  the  pupil  with  contour  lines,  mountain- 
shading,  and  other  similar  signs.  In  some  schools 
the  pupils  buUd  up  the  relief  of  a  country  with 
sanil ;  in  others  the  contour  lines  are  reproduced 
in  card-board,  and  the  relief  ia  built  up  with  great 
exactness.  When  the  maps  are  well  made,  as  most 
modern  German  maps  are,  no  better  way  to  teach 
the  meaning  of  gei^raphical  symbols  could  be 
devise<I.  But  the  conditions  must  be  favorable  : 
and,  above  all.  maps  with  unusual  symbols,  such 
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as  water-partings  indicated  by  black  lines,  should 
never  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  young  German  does  not  leave  his  geography 
behind  when  he  leaves  the  primary  school.  Far 
from  it,  as,  in  the  gymnasia  and  realschulen, 
geography  is  taught  for  two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  whole  course,  except  that,  in  some  gym- 
nasia (classical  schools),  the  last  two  years  are 
devoted  to  other  subjects.  What  is  actually  taught 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  summary  of 
the  programme  of  the  realschide  of  the  first  order 
at  Leipzig :  — 

Sexta  (lowest  class).  —  Leading  principles  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, geperal  view  of  the  earth,  geography  of  Sax- 
ony, exercises  in  map  reading  and  drawing. 

Quinta,  —  Advanced  instruction  in  the  above  branches, 
Oermany  taking  the  place  of  Saxony  as  the  special 
subject. 

Quarta.  —  Revision  of  the  work  of  the  two  previous  years, 
extra- European  continents. 

Tertia.  —  Qermany,  both  physical  and  political,  map- 
drawing. 

(Tn^er  secunda.  —  Foreign  European  countries  and  their 
colonies. 

O&er  secunda.  —  Extra  European  continents,  especially  as 
to  their  physical  conditions. 

Unter  prima,  —  Astronomical  geography. 

Ofter  prima.  — Revision  of  the  whole  field,  astronomical 
geography. 

As  to  methods,  Mr.  Keltie  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  geography  was  a  much 
more  lively  operation  on  the  continent  than  in 
England.  In  Oermany  the  teacher  counts  for  a 
great  deal ;  the  text-book,  for  very  little.  There 
is  almost  no  lesson-hearing ;  the  text-book,  when 
used,  simply  furnishing  a  text  for  the  teacher's 
explanations.  No  attempt  is  made  to  crowd  the 
lessons  with  minute  details — no  long  lists  of  names ; 
no  tables  of  statistics,  of  population  of  cities, 
lengths  of  rivers,  or  heights  of  mountains.  The 
memorizing  is  confined  to  the  leading  principles, 
facts,  and  features.  In  fine,  when  a  German  boy 
leaves  the  higher  school  for  business  or  the  uni- 
versity, he  carries  with  him  a  sound  working 
knowledge  of  geography. 

Of  course,  there  could  not  be  such  good  teaching 
without  good  teachers  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted, 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  Oermany  set  out  to  train  teachers  of 
geography  exactly  as  they  do  teachers  of  history, 
archeology,  or  botany.  A  dozen  years  ago  this 
was  not  so,  as  nearly  all  the  twelve  professorships 
of  geography  have  been  founded  since  1878.  Now, 
however,  geography  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  branches  in  more  than  half  of  the  Oerman 
imiversities.  At  Ooettingen,  for  example,  a  man 
may  take  his  doctorate,  with  geography  as  his 
special  subject.  Then,  too,  there  are  examinations 
for  the  right  of  teaching  (faeidtas  docendi)  geog- 
raphy in  the  higher  schools.    These  examinations 


are  of  two  degrees  or  stages :  1°,  for  the  right  to 
teach  in  the  lower  classes ;  and,  2^,  for  the  right  to 
give  instruction  to  the  highest  classes.  The  course 
for  this  last  examination  extends  over  two  years. 
The  candidate  must  attend  a  systematic  series  of 
lectures  on  the  facts  and  principles  of  geography. 
At  the  abungen,  or  exercises  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  is 
afforded.  Special  investigations  are  encoiuraged  by 
some  professors,  as,  for  instance,  by  Rein  at  Bonn, 
and  Richthofen  at  Leipzig.  Mr.  Keltie  *  assisted' 
at  one  of  these  practice-courses,  and  was  evidently 
surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  work  presented. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  as  the  supply  of  well- 
trained  teachers  becomes  more  ample,  the  teaching 
of  geography  will  be  still  further  improved.  What 
has  already  been  accomplished  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  following  sentence  from  the  recent  *  memorial ' 
of  the  Royal  geographical  society  :  — 

*♦  An  impartial  comparison  of  the  literary  results 
of  English  and  Oerman  travel  at  the  present  day 
seems  to  show  that  the  educational  advantages 
which  we  ask  for  in  England,  and  which  are 
attainable  in  Oermany,  have  there  borne  their 
actual  fruit  in  developing  and  directing  the  powers 
of  observation  in  Oerman  travellers." 


METEOROLOGICAL  CONFERENCE, 

On  invitation  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  U.  S. 
army,  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  state 
weather  services  met  in  Washington  on  Feb.  28 
and  24,  to  consider  the  relation  of  state  services  to 
the  signal  service,  matters  of  observation,  display 
of  local  weather-signals,  and  related  topics.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  Oeneral  Hazen,  chief  sig- 
nal officer.  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  of  the  signal 
office  was  then  chosen  chairman,  and  Prof.  W.  M. 
Davis  was  appointed  secretary.  Four  sessions 
were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  national  mu- 
seum, and  the  following  action  was  taken. 

The  conference  recommends  that  the  volunteer 
observers  of  the  state  weather  services  should 
make  their  regular  thermometric  observations  at 
7  A.M.,  2  and  9  P.M.  When  maximum  and  mini- 
mum thermometers  are  used,  they  should  be  read 
at  the  latest  hour  of  observation  in  the  day,  pref- 
erably at  9  P.M.  Observers  of  rainfall  are  advised 
to  use  the  new  form  of  rain-gauge  adopted  by  the 
signal  service,  or  to  follow  this  pattern  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  gauge  should,  when  practicable, 
be  placed  with  the  collecting-edge  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  and  should  stand  at  least  twice  as  far 
from  adjacent  objects,  such  as  trees,  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  as  the  height  of  these  objects.  The 
conference  disapproves  of  placing  rain-gauges  on 
the  roofs  of  buildings. 
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Coumitt«e8  were  appotnted  as  follows  :  Hmars, 
Dnnwoody,  Meil.  and  Upton,  to  prepare  fonoB  for 
records  to  be  used  by  state  services  and  volunteer 
ohservera :  Messrs.Davta,  Thomaa,  Uell,  DttDwoody, 
anti  Woodruff,  Iji  reiiort  on  a  aystem  of  itentber- 
signals  for  local  display  tbroughout  the  country ; 
Messrs.  Mendenliall,  Fuertee,  Dunwoody,  Upton. 
and  Payne,  t«  consider  plans  for  a  permanejit 
orsanization  of  the  conference, 

The  attendance  at  the  conference  represented  so 
many  parto  of  the  country,  that  ita  recouitneiida- 
tions  will  doubtlees  hitve  due  weight  in  Be<Minng 
the  desirable  end  nf  uniform  methods  of  work  in 
the  state  services  now  in  operation,  and  in  those 
yet  to  be  formed.  Among  the  members  of  the  signal 
serincc.  there  were  present  ProfesBOr  Mendenhall, 
Lieutenants  Dunwoody.  Woodniff,  Finley.Walshe, 
and  Day,  Professors  Ferrel,  Abbe,  Hazen,  Riissell, 
and  Marvin,  and  Mr.  McAdie.  The  stite  services 
were  represented  by  Professor  Thomas  of  Ohio, 
Professor  Payne  of  Minneeota,  Professor  Young 
of  Nerada,  Professor  Mell  of  Alabama,  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Redding  of  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture, Georgia.  Professors  Upton  and  Davis  and 
.^Ie«^s.  Rotch  and  Ellsworth  of  New  England,  and 
Professor  Huston  of  Indiana.  Professor  Fuertee 
of  Cornell  univereity,  and  Mr.  Gillingham  of  Vir- 
^nia,  volunteer  obeervere  of  the  signal  service, 
were  also  present. 

Tlie  conference  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the 
call  of  the  committee  on  jwrmanent  organization . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  [lermanent 
organization,  held  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
conference,  it  was  decided  to  organize  under  the 
name  of  the  'Association  of  locaJ  weather  services,' 
and  to  bold  meetings  annually  in  February.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  local  wtwtber 
services  and  the  general  weather  service  of  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  the 
ofltcers  of  local  services  or  duly  appointed  delegates, 
together  with  representatives  from  tlie  chief  offices. 

METHOD   OF  STATING   RESULTS   OF 
WA  TBR  -  ANALYSES. 

TH£  Chemical  nocielT  of  Washington,  at  the 
meeting  of  Nov.  13,  1885,  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  water-analyses, 
and  to  present  a  method  of  stating  analyses 
adapted  for  general  use,  in  order  that  those  here- 
after published  may  be  readily  ciimpored  with 
each  other  and  with  future  work.  This  comrait- 
lee  reported  Feb.  11,  1886,  and  wat  authorize'!  to 
prepare  an  abstract  for  publication,  in  order  to 
call  the  attention  of  chemists  to  the  subject. 

The  society  earnestly  recommends  the  adoption 


of  the  scheme  whtoh  la  herewith  briefly  presented. 
The  full  teit  of  the  report  will  be  published  in  the 
next  bulletin  of  the  society. 

Water-anatfses  are  usually  made  to  answer  one 
of  three  questions  r  vix.,  1",  Is  the  water  useful 
medicinally?  2'^.  Is  It  injurious  to  health?  and. 
3".  Is  it  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes? 
Many  books  relating  to  water  were  published 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  accurate 
chemical  analysis  was  not  attempted  until  about 
18^0.  As  the  earlier  analyses  were  isolated,  rare, 
and  made  for  special  purposes,  the  form  of  the 
statement  was  of  little  importance,  if  it  was  only 
intelligible.  At  the  present  time,  however,  watei^ 
analyses  are  very  numerous.  An  examination  of 
about  a  thousand  shows  some  forty-two  methods 
o[  stating  quantitative  results,  there  being  some- 
times three  different  ratios  in  the  report  ot 
analysis.  Such  discrepancies  render  comparisons 
difficult  and  laborious. 

The  various    methods    ot  statement    may 
claasiiled  under  the  following  general  forms  :  - 

1°.  Grains  per  imperial  gallon  of  10  pounds, 
70,000  grains. 

2°.  Grains  per  U.  8.  or  wine  gallon  of  58.374- 
grains. 

'3'.  Decimally,  as  parte  per  100,  1,000,  100,000, 
or  1,000,000. 

4°.  As  so  many  grams  or  milligrams  per  litre. 

The  last  two  would  be  identical  it  all  waters 
had  the  same  density  ;  but  as  the  densities  of  sea- 
water,  mineral  walers,  etc..  are  much  above  that 
of  pure  water,  it  is  plain  that  the  third  and  foorth 
modes  are  not  comparable. 

The  committee   therefore   unanimously  reoom- 

1".  That  water-analyses  be  uniformly  reported, 
according  to  the  decimal  system,  in  parts  per 
million,  or  milligrams  per  kilogram,  with  the 
temt)erature  stated,  and  that  Clark's  scale  of 
degrees  of  hardness,  and  all  other  systems, 
abandoned. 

3".  That  all  analyses  be  stated  in  terms  of 
radicals  found. 

3°.  Tliat  the  constituent  radicals  be  arranged 
the  order  of  the  usual  electro-chemical  series,  the 
positive  radicals  first. 

4".  That  the  conibination  deemed  most  prob- 
able by  the  chemist  should  be  stated  in  symbols 
as  well  as  by  name. 

The  abandonment  of  Clark's  scale  has  been 
recommended  by  Wankljn  and  Chapman ;  and 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  committee  does 
not  involve  the  disuse  of  his  method,  but  merely 
Ihe  bringing  of  it  into  accord  with  the  decimal 
system,  —  the  changing  from  grains  per  galli 
milligrams  per  kilogram. 
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The  last  conclusion  (No.  4)  was  deemed  desirable 
from  the  frequent  confusion  in  the  statement  of 
the  iron  salts  and  of  the  carbon  oxides. 

The  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  analyses  in  the  form  recommended  will  prove 
quite  as  acceptable  to  boards  of  health  and  to 
the  public  in  general,  for  whom  such  analyses 
are  often  made,  as  if  presented  in  the  mixed 
and  irregular  forms  commonly  adopted. 

The  committee  also  feels  sure  that  the  people  in 
^neral  are  better  able  to  form  a  definite  idea  of 
the  character  of  a  water  from  a  report  stated  in 
parts  per  100,  parts  per  1,000,000,  etc.,  than  from 
one  expressed  as  grains  per  gallon,  the  latter 
being  a  ratio  wholly  unfamiliar  to  any  but  those 
in  the  medical  or  pharmaceutical  professions. 

A.  C.  Peale,  M.D. 
Wm.  H.  Seaman,  M.D. 
Chas.  H.  White,  M.D. 


PARIS  LETTER. 

Many  interesting  scientific  events  have  lately 
attracted  attention  here.  The  limits  of  my  present 
letter  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  them  all,  and 
I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  most  im- 
portant ones. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mathias  Duval  to  the 
professorship  of  histology  in  the  medical  school 
is  one  that  does  not  meet  entire  approval.  Mr. 
Duval  is  certainly  an  able  man,  and  one  much 
liked  by  his  students  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  is  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  assumed.  He 
is  much  more  proficient  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology than  in  histology.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  faculty  of  medicine  would  appoint  to  this  pro- 
fessorship an  histologist  of  known  reputation, 
such  as  Mr.  Malassez.  There  will  be,  however, 
one  good  result  of  Mr.  Duval*s  appointment :  his- 
tology will  undoubtedly  be  taught  in  a  clear  and 
precise  manner,  which  had  never  been  the  case 
under  C.  Robin^s  instruction.  Mr.  Duval  is  an 
excellent  wlgariaateur,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands teaching.  His  students  will  certainly  learn 
histology  much  better  than  they  have  hitherto. 

With  this  accession  to  the  faculty,  however, 
the  resignation  by  Mr.  Vulpian,  of  his  appointment 
as  mSdedn  des  hOpitauXy  is  much  regretted  by  his 
pupils.  His  reasons  are  not  very  well  known.  It 
has  been  stated  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  devote 
more  attention  to  his  patients ;  but  the  truth  is, 
he  has  not  much  practice,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  is  given  to  laboratory  work.  He  has 
recently  been  asked  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
secretaire  perpStuel  of  the  Academy  of  sciences,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Jamin's  death  (which  occurred 
yesterday),  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  thus  sought 


opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  this  very  absorb- 
ing task  by  resigning  his  other  arduous  occupa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Paul  Bert  took  his  departure  from  Paris  for 
Tonquin  yesterday  evening.  Monday  last  he 
made  a  speech  at  the  meetijig  of  the  Academy  of 
sciences,  bidding  adieu  in  rather  pathetic  tones. 
The  academy,  however,  reciprocated  neither  his 
real  or  assumed  feelings  nor  his  speech.  One  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  general  approval  of  Mr. 
Bert's  mission  to  Tonquin.  He  himself  is  over- 
flowing with  happiness.  His  friends  are  sure  he 
will  do  well,  and  be  of  use  in  Tonquin.  His  ene- 
mies—  and  they  are  not  few  —  are  convinced  tliat 
he  will  commit  some  great  blunder,  and  kill  him- 
self politically.  They,  however,  feel  a  great  relief 
in  the  fact  that  they  will  be  rid  of  him  for  some 
time.  Everybody  is  satisfied,  even  the  Academy 
of  sciences,  who  listened  to  his  last  speech  with 
much  coldness,  as  though  to  impress  upon  him 
their  lack  of  interest  in  politicians.  It  certainly 
is  a  strange  and  unusual  occurrence,  in  France  at 
least,  for  a  scientific  man  to  become  a  politician, 
though  it  must  in  justice  be  said  that  Mr.  Bert  is 
a  man  of  much  intelligence;  and,  should  he  fail, 
it  will  be  due  rather  to  his  temper  than  to  his  lack 
of  ability. 

A  new  French  scientific  periodical,  the  Archives 
Slaves  de  hiologie,  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Richet  &  Men- 
delssohn, and  will  be  devoted  to  the  more  im- 
portant scientific  works  that  are  published  in  Rus- 
sian, Tcheque,  and  other  kindred  languages.  It 
will  comprise  original  communications  in  French, 
or  translations  from  the  Russian,  with  reviews  of 
the  latest  works  on  biological  sciences  in  general. 
The  first  number  contains  more  than  three  him- 
dred  pages  of  large  octavo  size,  including  origi- 
nal memoirs  by  Fritsch,  on  recently  discovered 
human  crania ;  of  Godlewski,  on  Pocta  and  Wier- 
zejski  on  fossil  and  living  sponges ;  of  Dani- 
lewsky  and  Kowalewsky,  on  Nawalichin  and 
Botkine ;  and  of  many  others,  on  various  medi- 
cal and  physiological  subjects.  The  remaining 
pages  are  filled  with  reviews  and  critical  notes  on 
the  recent  biological  work  in  the  Russian  and 
kindred  languages,  from  such  writers  as  Men- 
delssohn, de  Varigny,  Danysz,  Halperine,  and 
others.  The  project  is  certainly  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  to  thus  gather  up  in  a  single  jour- 
nal all  the  scientific  work  of  a  coimtry  ;  and  in 
this  particular  case  the  idea  is  all  the  better,  from 
the  fact  that  Slavonic  savants  do  not  all  write  in 
the  same  language,  and  that  their  scientific  pa- 
pers are  not  commonly  met  with.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  periodical  will  be  successful,  filling  as  it 
does  such  a  useful  field.     The    example  of  the 
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Arckiven  Jlaliennes  de  biologie  u>  certainty  en- 
coaraging.  and  we  dtnibt  nut  that  tlie  preBent 
joiimnl  «-ill  be  aa  favorably  reteivt^l. 

The  im veiling  of  Claude  Bernard's  statue, 
ererted  in  front  of  the  College  de  France,  took 
place  Bonae  days  ago.  Tlie  ceremony  was  attended 
by  very  few  persons,  owing  to  the  iuelemency  of 
the  weather.  Addreeaes  were  made  by  Mr.  Ber- 
tlielot,  Mr.  Renan,  Paul  Bert,  and  Mr.  Dastre. 
Mr.  Renan  ia  of  a  very  hunioroue  turn  of  mind, 
and  has  a  way  of  causing  amueeiuejit  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  otliers,  —  a  way  that  is  very  pleasant 
wh«n  it  does  not  concern  one's  self.  Speaking  of 
P.  Bert  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  Claude  Bernard, 
he  said  thut  Mr.  Bert  would  also  have  his  statue. 
Bonie  day  or  other,  near  that  of  Bernard.  Mr. 
Bert  tiiok  this  in  all  seriousness,  and  with  much 
thankfulness,  thinking  that  kf.  certainly  deaerred 
this  honor.  All  except  himself,  however,  per- 
ceived the  point  of  Mr.  Kenan's  remarks.  Jokeg 
iihould  not  \»  too  refined:  otherwise  tliey  may  miss 
their  mark,  as  did  the  present  one.  The  best  ad- 
dresses were  those  of  P.  Bert  and  Mr.  Renan. 
That  ot  Mr.  Berthelot  was  rather  long,  and  Mr. 
Dastre  did  not  say  iiny  thing  new  or  interesting. 

A  month  or  so  ago  I  had  the  t>p|xirtunityof  see- 
ing Mr.  Chevreul  at  the  meeting  of  the  French 
academy,  where  Bertrand  was  pronouncing  his 
discotirs  ''e  rAtpd'on,  which  was  answered  by 
Pasteur.  Mr.  Chevreul  is  very  well  preserved, 
and  does  not  apjiear  as  old  as  he  really  is.  He  had 
an  inclination  twice  or  thrioe  during  the  nieeting 
to  take  a  little  nap.  but  he  struggled  succeaafulty 
against  it.  One  or  two  allusions  to  his  old  age, 
and  to  his  long,  fruitful  career  aa  a  cUeuiisI,  re- 
ceived much  applause.  A  person  who  has  known 
him  well  for  a  long  time  nays  that  lie  is  certainly 
not  weaker  in  Intellect  than  he  was  eight  or  ten 
years  ago ;  but,  contrary  to  the  general  fact  that 
old  people  recollect  better,  events  tliat  have  trans- 
pired during  their  youth  than  later  ones,  Mr. 
Chevreul  speaks  only  of  his  experiments  on  colors, 
not  caring  to  talk  at  all  of  hia  very  important  and 
useful  discoveries  on  the  corps  gras.  on  soap, 
candles,  etc.,  which  he  seems  to  forget.  V. 

Puis.  Fab.  18. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Mr.  Pastkdr.  according  to  a  telegram  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  reail  on  Monday  last  a  paper 
before  the  French  academy  of  sciejices,  giving  tlie 
results  of  hia  methods  of  treatment  for  hydro- 
phobia. Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have 
been  treated,  including  twelve  Americans,  all  of 
them  successfully,  except  one,  who  was  not 
brought  to  the   laboratory  till   thirty-seven  days 


after  having  l)een  bitten.  During  the  six  yean 
preceding  1885,  in  the  depftrtment  of  the  S^ine. 
.tlT  persons  had  been  bitten  by  mod  dogs,  from 
which  tliere  resulted  81  deatlw,  or  about  one  out 
of  every  six  bitten.  It  is  proposed  to  open  an 
international  establishment  at  Paris  for  tlie  inocO'j 
lation  treatment,  and  already  funds  are  being 
largely  subaeribed. 

—  The  dog  by  which  the  Newark  children,  who 
were  sent  to  Paris  for  treatment,  were  bitten,  was 
evidently  not  mad.  The  dog,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  killed  at  the  time ;  but  seven  othent 
which  were  bitten  by  it  have  been  kept  under  the 
closest  surveiilanc*,  and  have  shown  no  indica- 
tions whatever  ot  hydrophobia.  Tliey  have  been 
released. 

—  In  our  issue  of  Feb.  19,  in  mentioning  Hiss 
Crocker's  ■  Methods  of  teaching  geography, 
unfortunate  slipof  the  pen  made  us  gice Miss Uale 
the  credit  of  ite  authorship.     It  was  written  ~ 
Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  and  is  in  every  way  a  m 
creditable  piece  of  work. 

—  The  •  Forum '  (New  York.  Forum  publishing 
Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  edil«<l 
by  Lorettus  S.  Metcalf,  the  former  managing 
editor  of  the  North  American  review.  The  maga- 
zine will  address  itaeU  to  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people,  and  will  discuss  subjects  that  concern  all 
classes  alike, —  in  morals,  in  education,  in  govern- 
ment, in  religion.  The  first  number,  for  March, 
contains  articles  by  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  (on 
Science  and  the  stote),  Jamee  Purton,  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple, Dra.  R.  H.  Newton,  E.  E.  Hale,  A,  Cleveland 
Coxe,  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  J.  Savage,  and  Howard 
Crosby. 

—  A  new  polar  ext>edition.  says  Dag  Au»land, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bunge  and  Baton  Toll, 
has  been  organized  for  the  zoi'logical  and  topo- 
graphical iuTestigation  of  the  islands  of  New  Si- 
beria. The  expedition  will  reach  its  destination 
the  coming  spring. 

—  The  American  economic  association  held  a 
business-meeting  in  New  York,  Feb.  ST.  Pretddent 
A.  Walker  in  the  chair.  Tlie  next  meeting  will 
be  next  autiunn,  at  a  datr  not  yet  fixed  upon. 

—  A  bill  limiting  the  himting  of  deer  or  the  salfl 
of  venison  in  the  tttate  of  New  York  to  the  period 
between  Aug.  15  and  Nov.  1,  has  been  ptta^  by 
the  assembly.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  trans- 
portation of  dead  deer  by  railroad  companies,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  bodies  of  two  deer  killed  by  a  sports- 
man may  be  taken  to  his  home  by  him  ii 
limited  ;ieriod  stated. 

~The  Nahirtdsaengchaftlieke  niTidgchaitiBi 
sihweig,   Viewvg  A  Sohn)  is   a   new   eight'page4': 
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weekly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  *  gesammtge- 
biete  der  naturwissenschaften.*  The  first  numbers 
are  mostly  filled  with  abstracts  and  reviews. 

—  The  London  Daily  telegraph  states  that  an 
effort  is  at  last  being  made  to  disinter  the  Sphinx. 
The  work  of  exhumation  is  intrusted  to  Brugsch 
Bey,  brother  of  the  distinguished  archeologist, 
who  will  carry  out  a  plan  formed  by  Signor  Mafi- 
pero.  About  20,000  cubic  metres  of  sand  must  be 
cleared  away.  To  expedite  this  task  a  little  tram- 
way has  been  constructed,  and  150  laborers  are 
engaged  for  the  more  mechanical  portion  of  the 
toil.  About  Easter  the  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed.  Then,  when  the  rock  out  of  which 
the  statue  has  been  hewn  is  laid  bare,  a  broad 
circular  walk  will  be  constructed  around  it,  and  a 
high  wall  built  to  guard  against  future  encroach- 
ments of  desert  sands. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
says  that  it  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Rousseau, 
who  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to  in- 
spect the  Panama  canal,  must  report  that  the 
present  enterprise  is  inevitably  to  be  changed  from 
a  sea-level  cfmal  to  a  canal  with  locks,  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  finished  by  the  present  company,  thereby 
not  merely  falsifying  M.  de  Lesseps's  assurances  a 
hundred  times  reiterated,  but  also  the  very  basis 
of  the  preference  given  to  the  Panama  route  over 
that  of  Nicaragua.  Regular  subscriptions  to  the 
funds  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
hundred  or  more  million  dollars  by  a  national 
lottery. 

~  It  is  expected  that  the  Grecian  canal,  con- 
necting the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Aegina,  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The 
canal  will  be  less  than  three  miles  in  length,  but 
the  deepest  cuttings  are  nearly  two  himdred  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  canal  will  admit  the 
passage  of  the  largest  ships,  and  will  shorten  the 
sea  distance  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  levant 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

—  In  a  recent  paper  the  eminent  French  savant , 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  reproduces  with  approving 
comments  the  arguments  of  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell 
upon  the  production  of  a  race  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
United  States.  In  commenting  upon  the  methods 
proposed  to  prevent  this  result,  he  adds  that  the 
English  language  is  the  least  favorable  of  all  for 
spoken  use  among  deaf-mutes,  as  the  movements 
of  the  lips  are  more  often  replaced  by  an  accentua- 
tion or  intonation  that  does  not  produce  any  visible 
effect.  The  vowels  are  articulated  less  clearly  than, 
and  are  not  so  sharply  differentiated  from  each 
other  as,  in  the  other  chief  European  languages. 
The  French  has  very  few  words,  such  as  de  and 


crac,  in  which  the  lips  do  not  take  part  in  the 
pronunciation,  while  in  English  numerous  sounds, 
as  of  n,  thy  and  h,  are  formed  almost  whoUy  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  intelligent  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Can- 
dolle suggests,  in  addition  to  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  that,  independently  of  deaf-mutism, 
marriage  between  first-cousins  should  be  wholly 
prohibited.  He  also  asks  whether  greater  care 
given  to  new-born  infants  would  not  materially 
diminish  the  number  of  deaf  persons. 

—  A  new  edition  of  *  Berghaus^  physikalischer 
atlas*  is  announced,  to  be  completed  in  twenty- 
five  lieferungen,  the  first  of  which  will  appear 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  The  work 
is  prepared  wholly  anew,  by  the  co-operation  of 
Drs.  Drude,  Gerland,  Hann,  Hartlaub,  Neumayer, 
and  Zittel. 

—  The  bird-destroying  *slung-6hot*  boy  is  not 
an  eastern  innovation.  A  writer  in  the  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  Press  deplores  the  evil  that  he  has 
grown  to  be  in  the  west,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
native  birds  for  millinery  purposes. 

—  The  following  works  are  announced  by  the 
Smithsonian  institution  to  be  now  in  press : 
*  Scientific  writings  of  Joseph  Henry ; '  *  Flora  of 
North  America.'  by  Asa  Gray ;  •  Guesde  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,*  by  O.  T.  Mason;  *  Annual 
report  for  1884  ; '  *  Paleontological  bibliographies,* 
by  J.  B.  Marcou  ;  '  Bulletin  of  the  Washington 
philosophical  society,*  vol.  vii.,  for  1885 ;  and  the 
different  reports  of  progress  in  1885  :  viz.,  in 
chemistry,  by  H.  C.  Bolton ;  in  geography,  by 
J.  K.  Goodrich ;  in  seismology  and  vulcanology^ 
by  C.  G.  Rockwood. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Oil  on  troubled  waters. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  coDDection  with 
the  use  of  oil  on  troubled  waters  is  the  frequency 
with  which  it  appears  as  a  new  discoyery.  Those 
who  would  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer  at  the  creduUty  of  people  imposed  upon  by 
sailors*  yams  know  little  of  the  prolonged  attention 
the  matter  has  received  in  the  past,  and  of  the  hon- 
ored scientific  men  who  have  studied  the  problem. 
There  is  no  room  here  to  quote  the  many  observations 
at  hand,  but  onlv  to  sum  them  up,  and  to  present 
the  explanation  that  has  met  with  most  favor. 

The  earliest  reference  at  hand  in  English  is  found 
in  Cava]]o*s  '  Philosophy  *  (fourth  American  edition, 
1870,  p.  209).  The  author  points  out  that  oil  spreads 
'  instantly  *  over  water ;  that  the  wind  has  Uttle 
effect  in  raising  waves  on  the  surface  of  oil,  or  of 
water  covered  with  a  film  of  oil ;  and  that  from  early 
times  this  fact  has  been  utilized  in  stilling  the  waves 
of  tiie  sea.  The  experiments  of  Franklin  and  others 
are  cited. 

In  Gehler*s  '  Physikalisches  wOrterbuch*  (Berlin, 
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18S7,  band  Vi.  p.  1750  ff.)  tbere  is  ■  ^ood  preient*- 
tion  of  tbe  sabject.  and  man;  laets  are  cited.  Most 
of  them  are  drawn,  however,  from  the  thirty-pat(6 
diHCUMinn  in  Webers  '  Wellenlebre  '  (182.5).  Hera 
one  finds  qnotationa  from  AristotJe.  Plutarch,  aad 
Piiny,  which  »how  that  in  early  timps  the  power  of 
oil  to  qaiet.  and  bo  reniler  more  tnuiRparent,  the  snr- 
face  of  water,  was  known.  Keferences  are  miule  to 
other  and  later  wriuni,  and  to  the  facts  collected  by 
Franklin  :  and  details  are  given  of  experiments  made 
by  him  (Phil,  trans.,  liir.,  177-1),  and  later  by  the 
Webera. 

From  all  these  data,  as  well  as  from  the  recent 
observationB  reported  in  Scimr.e  lespecially  vii.  p. 
134).  it  Beema  chat  the  effect  of  the  oil-film  is  to 
diminish  tbe  '  combing '  of  the  waves,  and  to  prevent. 
in  part  at  least,  the  formatiou  of  smell  waves,  and 
theiirowth  and  sharpening  of  tbe  crrsts  of  the  lar^ 
ones  by  tbs  continaed  action  of  tho  wind.  The 
exaeoerated  popular  notion  that  the  lireat  waves  are 
qulHUtd  sBems  fc>  be  erroneaus.  Tbe  only  known 
ways  of  destroying  in  the  open  sea  tbe  energy  of  a 
wave  once  formed  are  by  fluid  friction,  by  rain,  and 
by  an  opposintt  wind.  But  we  mutt  not  under- 
estimate the  advantaite  of  prevMiting  tbe  piling-up, 
on  a  wave  already  daniterously  hi)(h,  of  another  only 
a  few  inrhes  high.  On  tbe  well-known  principle  of 
superpositiir,  it  must  sometiroes  happen  that  the 
crests  of  waves  belonEirR  to  two  or  more  systems 
will  coincide.  The  residtant  wnve  is  then  faigher, 
and  eiposBB  more  surface  to  tbe  wind  :  and  the  crest, 
being  aborper.  is  more  easily  blown  off  by  the  wind  : 
so,  as  the  wave  ia  likely  to  run  faster  than  the  ship, 
it  may  break  over  her  in  a  way  that  would  not  hap- 
pen if  it  were  only  a  little  lower,—  if  only  one  of  its 
smaller  components  could  bo  suppressed. 

It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  seekinf;  an 
explanation  for  tbe  indisputable  and  useful  effect  of 
oil,  that,  a-«  the  pssssire  of  a  wave  is  the  transfer  of 
enenry  hut  not  of  matier,  the  oil  will  not  he  carried 
□nward  by  the  wave  ;  and  that,  if  the  formation  of 
new  waves  over  a  given  lar^e  surface  could  be  pre- 
vented, the  old  ones  would  speedily  pass  out  of  it. 
and  those  coming  into  this  surface  from  beyond 
would  not  be  increased,  but  would  decrease  some- 
what, because  of  the  fluid  friction. 

The  practical  problem,  thert-fore,  before  tbe  ship- 
mailer,  ia  to  find  some  means.  1".  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  new  waves,  or  the  growth  of  old  Ones, 
over  a  given  surface  to  the  windward  of  his  ship, 
end,  2",  of  making  this  surface  as  large  as  possible. 
Be  solves  it  more  or  less  completely  by  tbe  use  of 
<m1  :  and  now  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  action 
of  nil  from  the  physicist. 

The  German  physicists  of  tbe  first  part  of  this 
cantary  followed  pretty  generally  the  view  atlriboted 
origin^lf  to  Aristotle,  end  elaborated  by  Franklin  : 
tiie  Webers  subscribe  to  it;  and  M  On  eke,  in  'Oehler,' 
•aya  it  is  generally  held  :  in  a  word,  the  friction  of 
tbe  wind  is  less  on  the  oil  than  on  tbe  water.  Stated 
in  this  way,  however,  the  sentence  is  almoet  sure  to 
convey  a  false  impression.  We  know  of  absoluttily 
no  proof  that  Ibis  is  true,  if  taken  with  its  obvious 
meaning :  but  the  truth  it  embodies  is  simply,  that, 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  oil-Sim.  the  force 
of  the  wind  is  not  communicated  lo  the  water  ;  and 
this  can  be  explained  in  a  way  consistent  with  mod- 
em physical  notions.  Franklin  had  pointed  out  how 
a  ripple  raised  by  the  wind  gets  higher,  broader,  and 
longer  at  each  successive  vibration  [and  therefore 


travels  faster]  ;  he  compares  the  affect  of  tbe  v 
to  the  setting  of  a  heavy  church-bell  to  swinging,  by 
properly  timed  impulses  of  a  finger.  He  thinks  the 
adhesion  between  the  oil  and  water  is  so  slight  (if. 
indeed,  the  repulsion  be  not  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain tbe  61m  at  a  small  distance  from  the  water)  that 
the  film  can  be  moved  a  little  by  tbe  wind  without 
disturbing  the  water.  He  suggests,  further,  that 
the  wind  can  '  catch  '  hold  of  the  large  wave  better 
when  this  is  covered  with  ripples,  while,  if  it  be  oiled, 
tbe  wind  may  press  it  down.  The  Webers  add  some- 
thing with  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  seems  not  quite  sound  in  theory  ; 
and  Milncko  has  something  to  say  about  a  slight  bind- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  oil. 

But  sfime  properties  of  fluids  unknown  to  tbe 
earlier  phyeicists  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  prob- 
lem. Tbus  Daniell.  in  bis  '  Principles  of  physics '  (p. 
247),  says,  under  the  title  '  Superficial  viscosity,'  "  To 
tbe  same  cause  [superficial  tenacity]  we  must  at- 
tribute the  smoothing  of  the  surface  of  a  rough  sea 
when  oil  is  poured  upon  it :  the  new  surface  has 
great  superficial  tenacity  and  small  superficial  ten- 
sion, and  is  not  readily  broken  up  into  surf."  Tbe 
bearing  of  this  may  be  shown  tbus.  Imaeine  a  per- 
fectly calm  lake  ;  a  wind  strikes  it,  and  it  is  covered 
with  wavelets.  It  is  not  the  increase  of  pressure 
over  the  lake  that  causes  the  waves,  but  slight  differ- 
ences of  pressure  between  neighboring  points,  due  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  winds  flow  more  or  less  in  gusts, 
not  steadily.  If  the  surface  were  solid,  or  very  vie- 
cans,  like  mucilage  or  thick  oil,  tbe  momentary  force 
due  to  tbe  difference  of  pressure  would  cease  to  act 
before  any  sensible  movement  oould  take  place.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same  in  kind,  tboogb  differing  in 
amount,  however  thin  the  Glm,  or  slightly  viscous  the 
oil  may  be  ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  super- 
ficial viscosity  which  is  effective  here  is  usually 
greater  than  tbe  viscosity  calculated  from  experi- 
ments where  a  consideraUe  volume  of  the  liquid  is 
used.  Tbe  effect,  too,  would  be  tbe  same  in  kind, 
though  the  sea  were  rough  instead  of  calm.  We  see, 
then,  that  an  oil-fllm.  by  its  viscosity  (as  well  as  by 
slipping  over  the  water,  if  Franklin's  view  is  cor- 
rect!, delays  the  action  of  the  wind's  force  on  the 
water  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  force  may  hava 
ceased  to  act  before  any  movement  begins,  and  then 
no  work  is  done  by  tbe  wind  on  the  water.  Thus,  in 
an  extreme  case,  no  new  waves  are  formed,  and  those 
driven  on  by  the  wind  through  the  oil-covered  sur- 
face do  not  have  their  crests  continually  elevated  and 
sharpened  till  they  are  ready  to  break. 

What  might  happen  in  an  extreme  case  does  hap- 
pen, to  some  extent,  in  every  case  where  oil  is  used 
on  tbe  water.  Tbus  the  wake  of  a  ship  generally 
shows  a  surface  covered  with  bubbles  more  persistent 
than  usual,  and  comparatively  free  from  small  waves, 
tioth  effects  being  probably  due  to  the  traces  of  oil 
coming  from  bilge-water,  the  cook's  galley,  etc. 
Where  a  ship  is  driven  before  tbe  wind,  and  the 
waves  are  running  faster  than  the  ship,  if  oil  in  being 
used,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  has  to  pass  over  a 
long  oilcovered  surface,  and  the  effect  of  the  oil 
will  be  especially  favorable.  Since  it  is  essential  to 
this  explanation  that  the  oil  be  spread  to  tbe  wind- 
ward, little  beneBt  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
oil  on  waves  coming  from  a  distant  stnrm  :  nor  when 
the  wind  is  ahead,  unless  means  can  be  used  to  thrmr  | 
the  oil  a  long  distance  ahead. 

If  this  explanation  be  correct,  as  we  believe  it 
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be,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
modem  physics, — no  destmction  of  enerjiry. 

The  second  practical  problem  is  to  cover  as  large 
a  surface  as  possible  with  the  viscous  fluid.  Fortu- 
nately this  can  be  done  easily  in  accordance  with 
principles  explained  in  many  modem  treatises  on 
capillarity  :  for  the  surface  tension  of  the  film  between 
water  and  air  is  so  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  tensions,  oil- water  and  oil-air,  that  a  drop  of  oil 
is  very  rapidly  drawn  out  over  an  enormous  surface. 
If  this  paper  were  not  already  so  long,  some  numeri- 
cal data  might  be  given.  The  preference  shown  for 
animal  or  vegetable  oils  over  mineral  oils  {Seieruie^ 
vii.  188)  is  probably  justified  by  the  smaller  surface 
tension  and  greater  viscosity  of  the  former  ;  though 
it  may  be  noted,  that,  the  greater  the  viscosity,  the 
slower  the  oil  will  spread,  otiher  things  remaining  the 
same. 

To  render  complete  the  explanation  of  this  inter- 
esting and  at  first  sifirht  puzzling  action  of  oil,  experi- 
ments are  needed  by  physicists  in  the  laboratory, 
where  for  various  oiU  the  several  physical  properties 
above  named  shall  be  measured,  and  also  experiments 
and  observations  at  sea  whan  wind  and  waves  are 
moderate  enon^irh  to  be  measured,  and  the  captain 
may  go  in  any  desired  direction  without  danger.  A 
few  days'  observations,  where  the  conditions  can  be 
controlled,  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  the  desultory 
reports  which  the  hydrographic  office  is  wisely  col- 
lecting. Chables  E.  Wead. 


Professor  Thorell  and  the  American  Silurian 

scorpion. 

Professor  Thorell,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
upon  the  Scorpionidae,  both  recent  and  fossil,  has 
rather  severely  taken  to  task  some  of  my  statements 
and  determinations  in  connection  with  the  recently 
discovered  American  Silurian  scorpion  (see  American 
naturalist  for  March,  1886,  p.  269).  In  fact,  so 
sharp  and  punsrent  are  some  of  his  remarks,  that  a 
person  reading  them  would  naturally  infer,  that,  in 
Professor  ThorelPs  opinion,  I  was  hardly  capable  of 
making  a  reliable  observation,  at  least  not  upon  a 
scorpion.  He  has  shown  his  good  nature,  however, 
in  the  outstart,  by  admitting  that  the  specimen  is 
really  a  scorpion,  and  not  a  Eurypteroid, — a  con- 
clusion the  exact  contrary  of  that  jumped  to  by  one 
critic  upon  reading  the  first  announcement  of  its  dis- 
covery. For  this  concession  Professor  Thorell  has 
my  heartiest  thanks.  In  his  further  criticisms,  how- 
ever, he  is  much  less  lenient,  and  I  wish  to  briefiy 
notice  his  objections  in  their  order. 

After  making  the  above-mentioned  admission,  Pro- 
fessor Thorell  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  six  ventral 
plates  of  this,  what  he  calls,  *  rather  badly  preserved 
fossil.'  In  my  description  in  the  American  museum 
bulletin,  I  mention  that  the  specimen  is  *  greatly 
compressed  ; '  that  the  *  dorsal  crust  is  preserved 
over  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface,'  mentioning 
the  parts ;  and  that  *'  over  the  rest  of  the  prae-al^ 
domen  and  what  remains  of  the  post-abdomen  or 
tail,  parts  of  the  first  five  segments,  the  inside 
of  the  ventral  crust  is  exposed."  This  feature  of 
the  specimen  has,  I  fear,  misled  Professor  Thorell, 
and  caused  him  to  fall  into  an  error,  into  which,  if 
he  had  known  the  nature  of  the  preservation  of  the 
fossils  (Euryptoroids)  found  in  the  formations  from 
which  the  scorpion  was  obtained,  he  probably  would 
not  have  fallen.    The  specimen  is  greatly  compressed 


vertically,  as  are  all  the  fossils  in  the  same  rock. 
Along  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  there  is  a  line  of 
fracture,  to  the  right  of  which  the  substance  of 
the  dorsal  plates,  and  the  filling  between  them,  to 
the  ventral  plates  below,  has  been  removed  in  split- 
ting the  rock,  and  probably  left  on  the  other  part. 
Along  this  line  the  thickness  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  fossil  (dorsal  and  ventral)  is  about  a  twentieth 
of  an  inch  or  less.  In  speaking  of  this  feature,  Pro- 
fessor Thorell  says,  '*The  whole  upper  side  of  the 
abdomen  is  broken  or  cracked  longitudinally,"  and 
that  the  articulations  of  the  ventral  parts  are  * '  all 
direct  continuations  of  the  articulations  between  the 
dorsals."  Neither  of  these  assertions  is  entirely  true. 
The  abdomen  is  partially  removed,  but  not  *  cracked  ' 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term  ;  and  the 
articulations  between  the  joints  of  the  ventral  plates 
are  not '  direct  continuations '  of  those  of  the  dorsal. 
Besides  this,  the  overlapping  of  the  plates  show 
directly  which  is  dorsal,  and  which  is  ventral ;  and 
no  zoOlc^st  would  be  apt  to  make  the  mistake.  If 
we  examine  the  abdomen  of  a  beetle,  roach,  or 
scorpion,  on  the  exterior,  we  find  the  anterior  plates 
all  overlapping  those  behind,  both  dorsally  and  ven- 
trally  :  but,  if  we  take  off  the  crust  and  examine  the 
inside,  we  find  the  reverse  to  be  the  case ;  that  is, 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  plates  overlaps  the  one  an- 
terior to  it.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  seen  on 
this  specimen  :  on  the  left  side  the  anterior  plates 
overlap  those  behind,  while  on  the  right  side  the 
posterior  overlap  those  in  front :  and  the  surface  of 
the  plates  is  concave,  while  on  the  left  side  they  are 
convex  ;  so  that  a  misteke  is  nearly  impossible.  Pro- 
fessor ThorelPs  statement,  that,  if  his  interpretotion 
of  this  character  is  the  right  one,  ^^the  want  of 
spiracles  on  the  plates  needs  no  furth'^r  explanation," 
is  therefore  of  no  value,  as  he  reasons  from  false 
premises  :  all  his  conclusions  based  upon  his  assumed 
features  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  want  of  spiracles 
is  yet  unexplained.  There  are  six  of  these  ventral 
plates  plainly  seen,  extending  from  beneath  the  dor- 
sals. Neither  is  the  specimen  a  *  rather  badly  pre- 
served fossil,'  but  instead  an  exceedingly  well  pre- 
served and  distinct  one,  as  far  as  the  parts  existed 
when  the  specimen  was  embedded. 

In  a  footnote  to  his  observations  on  the  above 
structure.  Prof essor  Thorell  stetes,  that,  '*  even  if  the 
plates  in  question  really  were  ventral  plates,  the  first 
(or  sixth  when  counted  from  behind  forward)  would 
seem,  from  its  position,  to  correspond  to  the  anterior 
half  of  the  first  ventral  in  the  ordinary  scorpions, 
and  not  to  the  small  plate  situated  between  the 
pectoral  combs."  On  this  statement  I  will  make  no 
comment,  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to 
find,  in  the  living  species  which  I  have  examined, 
any  case  where  the  first  (or  anterior)  ventral  plate 
is  even  apparently  articulated  to  the  third  ventral 
plate,  or  has  the  lateral  width  of  this  one. 

Professor  Thorell  next  goes  on  to  say  that  *^  Mr. 
Whitfield  thinks,  that,  whereas  modem  scorpions 
carry  the  tail  (post-abdomen)  arched  upward  over 
the  back,  Proscorpius,  and  also  Palaeophonus,  car- 
ried it  in  the  opposite  way,  or  curved  downward." 
He  says,  '*  This  would  indeed  be  a  character  of 
fundamentel  importance  for  distinguishing  the  Silu- 
rion  scorpions  from  all  other  meml^rs  of  the  group," 
but  that  to  him  it  is  *'  impossible  to  find  any  strin- 
gent reason  for  adopting  this  strange  hypothesis," 
and  that  it  would  cause  '*the  animAl's  gait  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult  and  awkward  if  it  wsrt  to  walk 
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with  its  tail  eurved  uttder  its  body."  1  npvnr  inti- 
mated  that  it  walked  with  iCn  toil  curved  under  ita 
body  ;  this  is  hia  own  MigKeBtton  :  bat  I  '<aiinot  see 
why  tbe  BDinial  tniKhC  not  walk  with  its  tail  HtraiKllI' 
ened  out  behind,  as  well  as  to  curve  it  over  the 
back  ;  in  Fact,  tbe  latter  podtion  ieexat.  much  the 
mors  awkward  of  the  two.  As  to  stinging  ita  prry 
afler  having  caoKht  it  between  the  hands  of  its 
patpi,  it  mifrht  experience  a  little  trouble  :  hence  tbe 
necessity  of  the  deireiopinent  of  a  more  elevated 
feature  by  way  of  adaptation  of  partti  to  purposes. 
There  muet  be  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  icorpinn  when 
tiie  tail  Rrgt  asaumes  (hia  elevated  feature  i  for  as 
Professor  Thorell  admits,  junt  before  birth  in  tbe 
livioi;  forme,  the  tail  is  curved  downward.  It  the 
bend  is  downward  then,  when  i«  it  turned  upward  I 
and  why,  in  these  early  forma,  might  not  this  em- 
bryonic feature  be  prolonged  to  a  later  or  mora 
advanced  age  Wasps  and  similar  iniecte  hand 
tbeir  bodies  downward  in  atingintt  their  prey,  and 
are  not  particnlarly  awkward,  as  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced. The  ridees  on  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  tbe  tail-jiiinta  differ  in  all  living'  Bcar]iioos 
which  I  have  eKamtned,  and  readily  show  nhicb  is 
■  dorsal,  and  which  is  ventral.  Tboae  seen  on  this 
specimen  have  the  character  of  the  ventral  or  lower 
side  (inside  as  to  cnrvature>.  and  not  ''the  same 
form  and  sculpture  of  the  dorsal  plates,  or  parts  of 
theae  segments  or  joints  in  ordinary  scoruioos,"  as 
Profesaor  Tborell  wrongly  asserts.  They  diverge  at 
the  anterior  end.  and  converite  at  the  posterior  end. 
The  very  alight  displacement  of  tbe  tail  aegments  is 
not  aufKcient  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
entire  tail  baa  been  turned  over,  although  such  may 
pOBubly  be  the  case,  but  is  not  at  all  probable.  I 
Btated  tbe  fact  of  displacemeot  in  my  description. 
and  based  my  resaoning  upon  the  iniproluibility  of 
its  having  been  turned  over.  Of  course,  if  it  is  turned 
over,  my  inferences  are  faulty.  But  has  it  been  .' 
1  think  not. 

Profeaaor  Tborell  next  attacks  the  two  poor  little 
cIawb  in  tbe  moat  pitiless  manner,  notwithstandinj; 
the  animal  has  but  one  foot  to  sbow.  This  he  holds 
»ut  in  tbe  meet  appealing  manner  to  the  obi>erver, 
entirely  distinct,  and  free  from  interference  by  tbe 
other  limbs,  and  with  the  two  claws  widely  spread, 
as  if  in  an  effort  to  prevent  disputation.  Profeasar 
Tborell's  remarks,  in  bis  effort  to  reason  away  one  of 
these  claws  upon  an  assumption  as  to  what  a  Silurian 
scorpion  ought  to  be.  partake  so  much  of  tbe  charac- 
ter of  'special  pleadini;.'  that  I  do  not  feet  called 
npnn  to  make  a  very  extended  attempt  nt  refutation. 
The  specimen  is  so  very  distinct  and  positive  in  this 
respect,  that  I  shall  only  say,  in  reply  to  Professor 
Thorell.  that  be  can  rest  assured  tbe  specimen  iji  not 
broken,  or  in  any  way  mutilated  in  this  part ;  that 
there  are  certainly  two  processes  of  almost  equal 
tixe,  the  longer  being  only  perceptibly  narrower  at  its 
base,  under  a  high  magnilicaliDn,  than  its  mate  ;  that 
the  two  procesBGB  are  situated  on  the  end  of  the 
joint  behmd,  and  not  on  tbe  side  of  the  end.  in 
the  position  of  a  spine.  Now.  these  processes  he 
can  call  spines,  or  parts  of  a  broken  limb,  or  by  any 
other  name  :  they  still  remain  claws  to  every  appear- 
ance, are  in  the  right  position,  and  were  undoubtedly 
used  as  iuch  by  the  animal.  In  my  examination  of 
the  specimen.  I  have  made  no  assumption  and  manu- 
factnred  no  feature,  simply  taking  the  specimen  as 
it  is,  without  tinkering  or  dressing.  I  have  bad,  in 
the  matter  of   the  double  claw,  the  opinion,  after 


examination,  of  many  good  observers,  only  i 
whom  failed  to  assert  positively  the  exisf "  " 
double  claw      That  one  exception,  afler  a 
sory  examination  of  only  a  very  few  injn 

Aftei' speaking  of  the  transverse  furrow  across  the 
baae  of  tbe  c«phalothorax,  Professor  Thoretl  men- 
tions ■thr  smittl  site  of  the  'yea'  aa  a  feature  in 
which  this  specimen  differs  from  the  EoFC»rpionidae. 
end  states  that  ' '  in  this  particular  it  mire  resembles 
Dr.  Hunter's  and  Mr.  Peacb'i  Scotch  Paleophonns." 
I  am  not  aware  tbat  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Hunter's  and 
Mr.  Peach's  Scotch  Falaeophonus  have  been  actually 
observed  so  as  to  know  their  exact  sise.  The  speci- 
men lies  with  the  ventral  side  up,  tbe  eyes  bmag 
embedded  in  tbe  rock  below,  but.  BccordinK  to  Mr. 
Peach,  "  are  seen  presned  np  through  the  cuticle  of 
the  gullet,"  and  would  naturoUy  appear  somewbal 
larger  than  they  really  were  in  life,  owing  to  tbe  litt-^ 
ing  of  tbe  cuticle  over  them.  Consequently  I  do  n  ' 
see  the  force  of  the  comparison. 

Professor  Thorell  beheves  Proscorpius  forms  ( 
'  good  peculiar  genus,'  as  "  characterized  by  UM'] 
Bomewbnt  tnlobed  anterior  margin  of  (be  eepbalo- 
thorai,"  —  a  feature  which  I  should  not  consider  as 
of  more  than  specific  value.—"  and  more  especially  by 
the  shape  of  the  Snzers  of  the  mandibles,  which,  if 
they  really  had  such  a  form  in  the  living  animal  aa. 
they,  from  Mr.  Whitfield's  figures,  appear  to  bava.J 
differ  mat*irially  from  those  of  Pplaeaphonus  an^ 
all  other  known  scorpions."  I  am  sorry  Prointol 
Thorell  hos  not  told  U4  how  they  differ ;  then  wa  1 
should  have  had  a  basis  of  comparison.  My  fignrea 
of  the  mandible,  three  of  which  I  gave,  besides  that 
in  place  on  the  enlarged  figure  in  plate  19  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  a  drawing,  but  a  print  direct  from  a 
photograph  of  tbe  specimen),  were  given  to  show  the 
uncertainty  of  this  part.  They  cau  bo  verified,  how- 
ever, by  reference  to  that  fifura.  ' 

As  to  Professor  Thorell's  opinion  of  the  systematil 
liodtion  and  relation  of  this  American  fossil  scorpion,  * 
which  he  has  based  upon  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
specimen,  and  the  assumption  of  characters  and 
faults  which  it  doea  not  poaseaa.  I  shall  nay  nothing. 
as  it  rests  entirely  on  the  existence  of  a  single  or 
double  claw.  But  as  to  his  "additional  reason  to 
those  given  above  for  removing  Proscorpius  from  the 
carboniferous  Eoscorpionidae,  and  for  referring  this 
genus  to  the  Apoiypodee,  fam,  Palaeophonidae." 
which  he  says  "  may  he  found  in  its  being,  g^ogi- 
cally  speaking,  almost  contemporary  with  the  Palaeo- 
phoni,''  I  should  object  to  make  geological  position 
even  an  'additional  reason'  for  zoological  dassifi- 

Regarding  the  aquatic  nature  of  tbe  animal,  there 
can  be  no  certainty.  The  apparent  total  absence  of 
stigmata,  yet  unexplained,  leads  one  to  inquire  how 
they  breathed,  even  if  aquatic.  The  same  may  be 
asked  of  it*  aquatic  associates  in  tbe  rock,  Euryp- 
teniB  and  Pterygotus,  wliich  show  neither  stigmata 
nor  branchiae  ;  but  tbeir  aquatic  character  is  not 
questioned.  That  it  should  be  any  thing  so  '  very 
strange,'  tbat  a  connecting-link  between  a  small  and 
a  large  form,  like  the  scorpion  on  the  one  band,  and 
tbe  Pterygoti  on  the  other,  Kbould  be  found  in  "such 
a  little  creature  as  the  Proscorpius  O^bornii,"  I 
think  few  will  admit ;  nor  are  all  the  Eurypteri  and 
Pterygoti  so  very  '  gigantic  '  as  his  language  would 
indicate.  B.  P,  WHrrnBLD. 

Amer  mas,  nst.  bist.,  New  Vork  City. 
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The  language  of  the  Bilhoola  in  British 

Columbia. 

The  Bilhoola  tribe  inhabits  the  district  of  Dean 
Inlet  and  Bentinok  Arm,  and  is  surrounded  by  tribes 
of  the  Ewakiool  family.  Their  lanfi^aire,  as  tiiose  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  is  very  little  known  :  there- 
fore  the  following  remarks,  imperfect  though  they 
be,  may  be  of  interest.  The  material  was  collected 
by  me  from  some  individuals  of  this  tribe  who  were 
brought  to  Germany  by  Capt.  A  Jacobson,  and  staid 
for  a  fortnight  at  BerliD. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  language 
is,  that  words  in  connection  cannot  be  expressed  ex- 
cept by  the  help  of  certain  preflxes  much  resembling 
an  article.  The  most  common  of  these  are  ft  and  ua. 
For  instance :  '  large,'  ahg  {sh  pronounced  almost 
like  ch  in  the  German  ich) ;  *  stone,'  Vht  {h  like  ch  in 
the  Scotch  loch) ;  *  large  stone,'  ti  shg  ti  Vht 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  in  di£ferent  ways, 
either  by  reduplication  of  the  initial  sound  or  by  the 
ending  uks.  In  some  instances  I  found  pi  and  tj. 
Frequentlv  the  singular  serves  also  for  the  plural. 
It  seems  that  the  cases  are  only  expressed  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  personal  pronoun  is  — 


SINOUULB. 

l8t  persorif  ens 
2d  ''  ino 
Sd       '*        t  'aish 


PLU&AI^ 


Ist  person,  th  'mitl' 
2d  **  th  'optr 
8d       '*        t  'auts 


The  possessive  pronoun  is  formed  in  two  ways  :  it 
is  either  derived  from  the  personal  pronoun,  and 
connected  with  the  noun  by  ti  in  the  singular,  and 
ua  in  the  plural  (for  instance :  enstl  Hi  Vruih,  '  my 
head ; '  th  ^mitl  'ua  sotV,  *  our  house  *),  or  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  suffix  (t  'nah-stsh,  *  my  head  ; '  sotl  'tlsh, 
*  our  house  *). 

The  flexion  of  the  verb  is  quite  remarkable.  It 
is  either  formed  by  a  personal  pronoun  and  the  stem 
of  the  verb,  both  being  connected  by  ti  or  some 
other  prefix,  or  by  sufi&es.  Besides,  the  pronoun 
can  be  repeated  after  the  verb  :  for  example  ,  — 


ens  ti  tl  'ap 

th  'apsts 

th  'apsts  ti  ens 


I  go. 


The  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  possessive  suf- 
fixes of  the  noun. 

The  objective  flexion  of  the  verb  bears  the  features 
of  having  originated  by  agglutination  of  the  pro- 
noun to  the  verb :  for  example,  k8h\  sh  sino,  *  1  see 
yon;' ksh  'sh  tiU,'  '  We  see  them.' 

I  could  not  find  any  distinct  traces  of  the  tenses 
bein^  expressed  by  suffixes  or  by  prefixes.  An  itera- 
tive IS  formed  by  the  prefix  atV;  a  locative,  by  nu. 

The  principal  colors  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  the 
limit  between  the  latter  two  being  indefinite.  Green 
is  sometimes  called  yellow,  sometimes  blue ;  viz., 
simitar  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  names  of  the  numbers  are  formed  according 
to  the  quinary- vigesimal  svstem  :  6  is  5  +  1;  llislO 
+ 1 ;  20,  one  man,  i.e.,  the  number  of  fingers  and 
toes ;  40,  two  men,  etc. 

The  vocabulary  bears  only  a  very  slight  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Ewakiool  and  the  Selish.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  granmiar  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Bilballa. 

The  traditions  and  customs  of  this  people  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  of  the  Tlinkit  and  their 


other  neighbors,  though  in  their  details  there  may  be 
some  di£ference8.  Franz  Boas. 

Berlin.  Feb.  6.  

Discomforts  arising  from  sponge  spicules  in  pond- 

^  soils. 

Near  Monticello,  in  this  state,  are  numerous  ponds 
and  sloughs,  many  of  which  have  been  drained  and 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  of  the  typical 
humus  character,  containing  no  clay  and  but  very 
little  sand.  For  ages,  perhaps,  each  summer  has 
produced  its  rank  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  and  each 
autumn  has  laid  this  growth  beneath  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  pond,  to  be  protected  from  thorough 
decomposition  by  its  waters :  consequently,  when 
the  hand  of  improvement  removes  the  water,  a  rich 
bed  of  vegetable  matter  is  brought  to  the  sun  and 
air.  Such  situations  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  and  large  yields  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  a  most 
annoying  difficulty  is  encountered.  In  bright,  warm 
days,  the  workmen  in  these  fields  experience  a  dis- 
tressing itching  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
there  is  rubbing  or  chafing  of  the  boots  or  clothing. 
I  cannot  better  describe  this  sensation  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  attack  of 
a  flock  of  mosquitoes  upon  the  a£fected  parts.  It  is 
almost  unbearable,  and  some  persons  are  obliged  to 
stop  work  and  seek  relief.  Usually  by  taking  a  bath 
and  cooling  the  body  the  irritation  ceases  ;  but,  if  it 
again  be  heated  by  over-exertion,  the  pain  is  renewed. 
Such  a  condition  will  last  for  about  two  days. 

On  microscopic  examination,  we  found  among  the 
particles  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter  numerous 
spindle-shaped,  sharp-pointed  bodies.  Some  were 
hooked  ana  curved ;  some  broken  in  the  middle, 
making  one  end  blunt ;  some  were  covered  thickly 
with  spines.  These  have  been  identified  as  diatoms 
and  fresh-water  sponge  spicules.  The  bodies  are  of 
a  siliceous  character,  for  they  are  not  destroyed  by 
ignition,  nor  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Since 
fresh-water  sponges  are  quite  abundant  in  many 
ponds,  their  remains  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
soil. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  irrita- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  its  production. 
A  fine  impalpable  dust  always  rises  from  the  soil 
when  it  is  being  cultivated.  This  penetrates  the 
clothing,  and  finds  its  way  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  there  is  friction  between  the  skin  and  clothing. 
The  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  cloth 
causes  the  spicules  to  work  their  way  into  the  skin  far 
enough  to  irritate  the  nerves  and  produce  the  pain. 
The  increased  circulation  due  to  active  exercise  in- 
creases the  sensitiveness  of  the  skm,  and  hence  the 
pain  is  greater  under  such  conditions. 

No  remedy  has  as  yet  suggested  itself.  The  best 
preventive  is  wearing  such  clothing  as  will  most 
nearly  exclude  the  dust.  As  the  spicules  are  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  most  enduring  substances,  they 
will  not  be  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  usual 
changes  taking  place  in  it.  Wind  and  cultivation 
may  disseminate  them  so  that  they  will  be  far  less 
troublesome,  but  it  will  be  a  slow  process.  Alto- 
gether, the  outlook  for  the  comfortable  cultivation  of 
these  pond-soils  is  not  encouraging  ;  and,  if  the  large 
crops  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  are  ol>- 
tained,  much  annoyance  and  inconvenience  must  be 
endured.  S.  T.  Virden. 

Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Feb.  80. 
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Preliminary  description  of  a  new  species  of 
Aplodontia  (A.  major  sp.  dot.,  'Californix 
show'tl,'  '  mountain  beaver  '). 

I  have  received  from  one  of  m;  collector  eight 
BpedmeiiB  of  a  new  apecits  of  Aploilontia  captured 
in  the  Sierra  Nevaila  Mountain!,  in  Placer  county, 
Cal.  It  may  bo  distinBUiBhed  from  the  only  pre- 
liODBly  known  species  of  the  family  by  the  followtni; 
diagoovid :  — 

Length,  about  400  mm.  ;  bind-foot  with  elans, 
about  60  mm. ;  height  of  ear,  about  S  mm. —  Pelade, 
Pom))aratiTely  coarse  and  harsh  ;  hairs  of  flaats, 
elongated  beyond  those  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
formine  on  each  side  a  more  or  lees  pronounced  oval 
patch,  from  60  to  80  mm.  in  leoRth  and  from  40  to 
(to  mm.  ]□  breadth,  which  termiiiBlea  abruptly  about 
oppodte  the  hip  joint,  and  which  is  most  marked  in 
specimens  not  fully  adult.  Color:  Whiskers,  black  i 
back,  griziled  graylBh-brawa,  the  tint  of  the  brown 
being  that  of  a  dilute  bistre  ;  hairs  at  base  and  under 
fnr.  very  dork  plumbeous  :  rump  and  belly.  Kriisled 
mouse-gray,  sometimes  faintly  and  superficially 
washed  with  very  dilute  brown;  a  distinct  patch  o[ 
white  in  the  anal  region  ;  tip  of  nose,  sooty-brown, 
which  color  sooietimes  exieiuis  backwards  in  a  nar- 
row stripe  almost  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
eyes.  Cranial  charncfera  ;  The  akutl  is  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  that  of  A.  rufa.  and  the  occipital 
crest  is  morit  highly  developed  :  the  zygomatic  arches 
are  moro  bowed  outward ;  the  uhbhI  bones  are 
broadest  at  or  near  th?jr  anterior  ends  instead  of 
some  diatance  posteriorly ;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
upper  molar  series  of  teeth  to  the  basilar  lengtli  is 
decidedly  less  than  in  A.  rufa. 

There  are  several  other  cranial  diSereuces  which 
will  be  discussed  at  length,  together  with  the  ani- 
mal's  a65nities  with  '  var.  Culifornieus '  of  Peters,  iu 
a  paper  soon  to  be  published. 

C.  HiftT  Hkkriah. 

iDtematiooal  copyright. 

While  always  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  an  in- 
ternational copyright  as  a  matter  of  abstract  justire 
to  British  authors,  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  constitutional  right  of  congress  to  en- 
act a  Beparate  bill  for  the  purfKwe  of  effecting  one. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  grant  of 
power.  Among  other  powers  granted  by  it  to  con- 
gress is  (art.  1.,  sec.  8|tbat  of  promoling  ''  the  prog- 
ress of  sriBQCe  and  useful  aria  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  right  to  their  re- 
spet.'tivu  writings  and  discoveries."  This  congress 
has  already  done.  The  qaestion  now  presented  is, 
therefore, 

1.  Has  congress  exhausted  such  powers  under  the 
constitution,  and,  if  not,  has  it  still  power  to  legislate 
as  to  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  authors  and 
inventors,  by  enacting  a  statnte  to  protect  British 
authors,  which  statute  (let  it  be  admitted)  will  indi- 
rectly increase  the  profits  of  the  American   '  author 

This  question  being  disposed  of.  nothing  farther 
need  be  said  as  to  the  power  ;  hut  a  word  might  be 
added  as  to  the  merilfi  of  the  question. 

3.  It  is  one  of  the  legal  necessities  of  our  imperfect 
state  that  every  individual,  in  selecting  his  vocation, 
assumes  and  subjects  himself  to  the  nsks  and  dan- 
gers of  that  vocation  ;  as,  for  eiampU,  ati  employee 


of  a  railroad  company,  other  things  being  equal,  ci 
not  recover  of  the  company  for  injuries  received  in 
the  course  of  his  legitimate  empljymeot  by  it.  Now, 
the  author,  in  selecting  anthorship  as  a  vocation,  ac- 
cepts a  risk  which  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  categori- 
cally ;  viz., while  il  is  doubtless  true  that,  1'^,  an  idea 
is  property,  il  is  equally  true  that,  3°,  the  form  of 
word:  in  which  an  idea  is  expressed  is  also  property; 
bnt  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  protect  the  idea 
when  unclothed  in  words.  The  utmost  the  law  can 
do  is  to  protect  the  expression  of  the  idea. 

Now.  the  disability  —  the  risk  and  danger 
authorship  which  the  author  accepts  —  arisei  ' 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  clothe  an  idea 
number  of  different  forms  of  words.  Let  us  suppoa* 
that  A  expresses  an  idea,  absolutely  original  with 
himself,  as  follows :  '  The  sun  gives  warmth  to  the 
earth.'  Let  us  suppose  that  B  sees  this  in  print,  and 
steals  it  deliberately,  putting  il  thus  \  '  The  orb  of 
day  dilfusea  its  heat  over  our  planet.'  It  is  evident 
enough  that  no  statute  or  court  cau  reCuEe  protection 
to  either  or  both  A  and  B  :  for  no  court  could  try  the 
question  of  priority  of  the  abstract  conception,  and. 
even  if  it  could,  it  could  not  protect  that  abstract 
conception  separated  from  a  statement  of  it  in  words  ; 
and  B's  statement  is  in  words  as  well  as  A's.  To  ob- 
tain a  patent,  an  oath  and  a  contract  are  necessary. 
The  applicant  must  Srst  make  oath  to  the  originality 
of  his  invention,  and.  secondly,  make  a  contract  wjtji 
the  government ;  vii..  that,  on  his  part,  he  will  fully 
and  frankly  state  in  his  speciScations  the  methods 
and  procei^ses  by  which  he  produces  useful  resulla.  so 
plainly  that  anyone  understanding  the  language 
could  do  the  same,  and  that  in  exchange  for  tbeat' 
specifications,  the  government,  on  its  part,  will       "* 

cord  him  a  limited  protection  in  the  use  of  them 

the  inventor's  sole  proSt.  But  the  author  of  K 
poem,  novel,  or  treatise,  makes  no  oath  of  originality, 
and  enters  into  no  contract.  He  merely  states  the 
name  and  makes  profert  of  his  production  :  and  the 
government  takes  notice,  and  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  in  his  fovor  ;  that  is  to  say.  provides,  that,  if 
the  author  thereafter  sue  for  an  infringement,  he 
need  only  plead  his  copyright,  while  it  is  for  the  de- 
fendant to  attack. 

It  was  this  coui-se  of  reasoning  which  led  me,  ten 
years  ago  (in  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  copyright), 
t«  say,  that.  unlet<i  there  could  be  deviied  a  law 
against  paraphrase  and  plagiarism,  copyright  sutntet 
were  of  very  little  practical  importance,  since  a  para- 
phrase of  a  work  was  fully  as  much  entitled  to  copy- 
right as  the  work  itself.  Is  internationHl  legislation 
expedient  to  protect  property  so  practically  publict 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  which  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  care  to  press,  but  on  which  a  consenaua 
of  opinion  might  be  unfavorable  to  a  statute  of  inter- 
national copyright  with  England  (though  not,  of 
course,  with  France,  Germany,  or  ulber  non  English  1 
speaking  nations). 

3.  Is  there  any  citisen  of  the  United  States,  not  at 
present  a  writer  of  |>oems.  novels,  or  other  literary 
matter,  who  would  become  one  if  there  were  an  in- 
ternational copyright  with  England  1  Of  course,  it 
we  can  demonstrate  that  the  divine  call  to  writ« 
poems  or  noveU>  is  at  present  largely  suppressed  in 
our  people  by  fears  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  pub- 
lish at  their  own  expense,  or  that  publisher  will 
only  pay  them  ten  per  cent ;  if  it  ran  he  jiruved  that 
this  nation  m  suffering,  and  in  fxtrrmis,  for  lock  of    ' 
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poems,  romaDces.  or  general  reading-matter,  —  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  congress,  under  the  general 
urgency  clauses  of  the  constitution,  to  at  once  enact 
statutes  for  the  pubfic  welfare  and  relief. 

It  has  never  been  denied,  I  think,  that,  in  times  of 
great  dearth  or  stress  or  suffering,  extraordinary 
powers  can  be  construed  into  that  clause,  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  whole  people. 

It  seems  to  roe,  however,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
possible  but  that  congress  would  have  power  to  sim- 
ply amend  its  present  copyright  act  by  substituting 
the  word  '  person '  for  the  words  *  citizen  of  the 
United  States,'  which  would  at  once  give  a  perfect 
and  absolute  international  copyright,  and  the  best 
one  possible  ;  since  any  new  and  separate  act  would 
at  once  be  brought  before  the  courts  for  construc- 
tion, whereas  the  word  '  person  *  could  hardly  need 
judicial  interpretation.  This  was  the  plan  suggested 
by  me  in  1875,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  depart 
from  it  since.  Appleton  Morgan. 


A  recent  ice-storm. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis, 
printed  on  p.  190  of  Science  (vii.  No.  160),  I  would 
suggest  the  following,  deduced  from  observations  of 
the  effects  of  many  similar  storms,  though  the  par- 
ticular storm  referred  to,  of  Feb.  11-18,  did  not 
trouble  the  trees  so  much  in  this  neighborhood  as 
farther  inland  and  farther  north ;  for  the  tempera- 
ture near  Boston  was  not  quite  low  enough  to  form 
much  ice  at  that  time. 

Pine-trees  make  branches  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  their  trunks,  and  these  branches  become  more 
and  more  pendant  in  their  habit  as  they  grow  older. 
It  follows,  that,  when  an  old  tree  is  loaded  down 
with  ice,  the  branches  can  bend  downward  till  they 
rest  part  of  their  weight  on  those  below,  and  the 
lowest  ones  on  the  ground,  without  any  abrupt  bend- 
ing at  any  one  point.  Moreover,  pine  wood,  when 
alive,  is  quite  tough,  and  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
distortion  without  fracture.  The  same  reasons  op- 
erate to  protect  our  other  coniferous  trees  of  the 
spruce  and  fir  tribes. 

The  white-oaks,  allhoogh  peculiar  in  retaining  a 
good  deal  of  th^ir  last  year's  foliage  in  winter,  and 
carrying  thereby  a  heavy  load  of  ice  on  such  occa- 
sions, have  a  prodigiously  strong  fibre,  and,  when 
alive,  the  branches  possess  great  toughness.  Any- 
one who  has  tried  to  break  a  small  limb  from  a  living 
white-oak  tree  knows  that  it  is  nearly  impossible. 
The  white-oaks  of  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  are 
famed  for  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  their  wood, 
which  is  fully  twice  as  strong  to  resist  fracture  while 
green  as  that  of  the  white-oaks  of  the  western  states, 
though  probably  similar  to  the  same  kind  of  oaks 
growing  near  the  same  latitude,  and  as  near  the  sea 
in  other  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maples,  elms,  ashes,  beeches, 
and  many  other  deciduous  trees  which  abound  in  the 
district  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davis,  make  branches 
that  pursue  an  upward  direction,  and  continue  to 
bifurcate,  as  they  grow  upward,  at  small  angles 
both  with  one  another  and  with  the  parent  stem 
or  trunk ;  while  their  fibre  lacks  toughness,  i.e.,  is 
easily  split  in  most  cases.  When  these  upright 
branches  bend  downward  with  the  load  of  ice,  the 
mechanical  problem  is  quite  different  from  that  ex- 
isting in  the  pines  and  spruces :  for,  as  the  branches 
of  these  evergreens  become  more  and  more  pendant. 


their  centres  of  gravity,  after  getting  below  their 
point  of  origin,  as  they  soon  do,  approach  the  trunk, 
and  therefore  exert  less  and  less  leverage  the  more 
they  bend  :  while  in  the  case  of  a  beech,  ash,  maple, 
or  elm  tree,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  upright 
branches  depart  from  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk 
or  point  of  bifurcation,  and  gain  in  levera^^e  to  effect 
fracture  as  they  bend  down,  till  they  pass  the  hori- 
zontal ;  and  then  resistance  to  splitting  is  so  feeble, 
that  they  often  split  at  the  fork  before  getting  down 
as  far  as  a  horizontal  position. 

Among  ornamental  trees  are  some  of  peculiarly 
weak  fibre  which  suffer  extremely  from  ice  breakage. 
Such  is  the  Virgilia  lutea,  of  which  I  have  some  large 
specimens  thus  mutilated,  though  still  very  beautiful 
trees  in  June.  Edwd.  S.  Philbrick. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  March  1. 


Habits  of  batrachians. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  habits  of  the  Amphiumidaeof  the  United  States, — 
Cryptobranchus  or  Menopoma,  Amphiuma,  Necturus, 
Siren,  etc.  (hellbenders,  mudpuppies,  etc.).  Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  Science  ten  wnere  and  when  they 
are  common,  their  larval  habits,  egg-laying  habits 
and  seasons,  etc.  ?  Qeorgb  Baur. 

Yale  coll.  museum,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  tornado  brood  in  Hampshire  county,  Mass. 

I  find  some  additional  notes,  made  at  the  time, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  storm  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  Northampton  bridge,  June  14,  1877, 
exhibited  at  first  a  whirl  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  um- 
breUa  hang^g  from  the  main  cloud,  the  convexity 
upward :  its  destructive  career  may  therefore  be 
interpreted  as  a  tornado.  I  find,  also,  notes  of  a 
tornado  at  Westfield,  July  0  of  the  same  year.  This 
was  reported  as  coming  down  the  gorge  of  the  West- 
field  River,  and  thus  confirms  my  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  tornadoes  I  described  {Science^  Feb.  5)  as  hav- 
ing their  point  of  departure  over  the  Mill  River 
branch-valley.  H.  W.  P. 

'  Marvels  of  animal  life.' 

In  a  notice  of  *  Marvels  of  animal  life,'  in  Science 
of  Jan.  1,  your  reviewer  says,  **  It  will  surprise  some 
readers  to  see  man  and  the  -Pteranodon  represented 
on  plate  31  as  contemporaneous."  The  human  figure 
was  introduced  in  the  cut  merely  to  give  young 
people  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  was 
intended  to  have  no  other  significance,  the  omission 
of  this  explanation  in  the  text  being  an  oversight. 

C.  F.  Holder. 
Pasadena,  Cal..  Feb.  17. 


The  competition  of  convict  labor. 

In  reading  Mr.  Langerfeld's  letter  in  Science  of 
Feb.  19,  one  point  occurs  to  me.  He  finds  fault  with 
my  arithmetic.  Now,  I  made  it  clear  in  one  of  the 
earlier  articles  that  the  competing  power  of  convicts 
was  in  this  country  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  what 
their  numerical  strength  would  seem  to  give  them. 
In  my  letter  printed  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  12,  all  this 
was  taken  for  granted,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  cumber 
your  space  with  a  repetition. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
New  York,  Feb.  25. 


SCIENCE.-SUPPLEMENT 

On  the  freedom  of  contract. 
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REGULATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 
The  present  age  is  fertile  in  economical  problems, 
due,  in  the  main,  to  the  great  improyements  in 
production  and  distribution,  and  to  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  organization  of  business  enterprise. 
Among  the  questions  that  have  thus  arisen,  and 
are  now  demanding  solution,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  regulation  of  contracts  by 
state  authority.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  should  be  free  from  legal  control, 
and  tliat  the  state  should  confine  itself  to  enfor- 
cing the  due  performance  of  them  after  they  are 
made.  Others  maintain  that  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  industry,  with  immense  masses  of  capital 
concentrated  in  a  single  hand,  or  in  a  single  board 
of  control,  the  intei^erence  of  the  state  is  some- 
times needed  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
party  to  the  contract,  or  of  the  genei'al  public. 
We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  an  example  of 
state  interference  with  contracts  on  a  great  scale 
in  the  Irish  land  law.  This  measure  not  only 
released  the  tenants  from  some  portion  of  their 
accumulated  debts,  after  the  manner  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy law,  but  it  also  provided  certain  tribunals  to 
fix  rents  for  the  future.  No  greater  interference 
with  freedom  of  contract  has  occurred  in  modem 
times,  and  the  example  thus  set  may  have  im- 
portant results  in  the  future.  We  Americans 
have  not  as  yet  any  land  question  of  this  sort  to 
deal  with;  but  cases  are  constantly  arising  in 
which  the  question  of  regulating  contracts  ap- 
pears, and  the  consideration  of  it,  therefore,  can- 
not begin  too  early.  We  bespeak  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  accompanying  essays  and  to  the 
important  subject  of  which  they  treat. 


HOW  FAR  HA  VE  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  PRODUCTION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
CHANGED  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  MEN 
SHOULD  BE  LEFT  FREE  TO  MAKE 
THEIR   OWN   BARGAINS  f 

I. 
There  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  civilized  race  when  a  man  had  a  right  to 
bargain  himself   into  slavery,  if  he  chose,    and 


this  right  was  repeatedly  exercised.  But  such 
bargains  were  so  clearly  against  public  policy  that 
they  were  done  away  with  long  before  slavery  as 
an  institution  was  abolished . 

Where  two  parties  to  a  transaction  do  not  meet 
on  equal  terms,  free  contract  may  be  the  surest 
means  of  destroying  freedom.  Freedom,  as  far  as 
it  exists,  is  the  right  to  do  as  one  pleases  with  him- 
self or  certain  objects :  free  contract  is  the  right 
to  limit  that  right.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  more  free  contract  now,  means  less  freedom 
forever  after.  Self-enslavement  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  belongs  to  past  history  ;  but  there  are 
many  others  which  involve  the  same  principles  in 
practical  shape  to-day. 

For  instance :  common  carriers  try  to  make 
special  contracts  which  shall  relieve  them  from 
common-law  responsibility,  and  put  the  shipper 
at  a  disadvantage  in  various  ways.  The  courts 
refuse  to  enforce  such  contracts.  The  law  not 
only  assumes  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  meant 
a  g^reat  many  things  which  they  never  thought  of : 
it  sometimes  insists  that  they  did  not  mean  certain 
things  which  they  actually  said  and  wrote.  The 
courts  are  guided  by  considerations  of  public  policy 
in  interpreting  transactions,  and  enforcing  con- 
tracts. A  right  of  every  man  to  make  his  own 
bargains,  apart  from  and  above  such  considera- 
tions, never  has  existed,  and  in  a  highly  organized 
society  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  it  ever 
could  exist. 

The  practical  question  is.  Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line  ?  And  the  point  with  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned  is  this.  Have  there  been  any 
industrial  changes  which  make  it  seem  desirable 
to  draw  the  line  differently  to-day  from  what  we 
should  have  done  half  a  century  ago  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  safe  to  answer.  Yes.  The 
growth  of  large  permanent  investments  under 
concentrated  management  has  developed  a  whole 
system  of  new  conditions  affecting  liability,  dis- 
crimination, and  pooling.  The  old  laws  applied  to 
the  new  facts  produce  in  many  cases  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  designed  :  hence 
the  demand  for  new  laws,  and  for  new  interpreta- 
tions of  existing  laws. 

The  growth  of  large  investments  of  this  kind 
dates  from  about  1815.     Three  causes  combined  to 
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favor  this  growth.  The  steam-engine  gave  the 
large  establishment  its  motive  power  ;  the  modem 
transportation  system  widened  its  market ;  the 
development  of  the  joint-stock  principle  gave  it 
the  chance  to  secure  the  requisite  capital  from  a 
number  of  small  investors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  seen  factories  displace  home 
industry,  and  large  factories  crowd  out  small  ones  ; 
we  have  seen  turnpikes  give  place  to  local  rail- 
roads, and  local  railroads  consolidate  into  vast 
systems.  The  factory  or  the  railroad  may  be 
owned  by  a  large  number  of  stockholders,  but  it  is 
controlled  by  a  small  number  of  managers.  Each 
factory  or  railroad  is  managed  as  a  unit,  against  a 
large  number  of  employees  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  large  number  of  shippers  on  the  other.  This 
seriously  affects  the  truth  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  system  of  free  contract  is  based. 

It  has  been  assumed,  that,  under  a  system  of  free 
contract,  competition  "would  take  care  of  prices, 
and  responsibility  would  take  care  of  itself.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  concerns  have 
managed  to  lessen  their  responsibility  as  their 
power  increased ;  while  competition  has  become 
so  uncertain  or  spasmodic  in  its  action  as  not  to  do 
the  work  which  was  expected  of  it.  Each  of  these 
points  requires  detailed  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  way  in  which  these  masses 
of  property  are  held  tends  to  lessen  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management. 

When  a  man  manages  a  private  business  of  his 
own,  he  is  personally  liable  for  all  the  debts  which 
may  be  incurred.  When  he  puts  his  money  into 
the  stock  of  a  corporation,  he  is  liable  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  His  personal  risk  is  greatly  re- 
duced. But  this  is  not  all.  As  corporations  grow 
larger  and  larger,  the  proportion  of  the  stock- 
holders who  can  take  any  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement is  constantly  reduced.  The  managers 
become  a  distinct  body,  —  an  inside  ring,  whose 
interests  may  at  times  diverge  from  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  property.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  most  of  the  capital  has  actually  been  fur- 
nished by  bondholders,  to  whom  the  management 
is  not  even  nominally  responsible.  Where  a  man 
is  handling  property  of  his  own,  he  may  be  trusted 
to  pursue  a  more  conservative  policy  :  where  he  is 
handling  property  of  other  men,  to  whom  he  feels 
little  or  no  direct  responsibility,  his  policy  will 
often  be  speculative  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
While  the  railroad  inflation  schemes  of  1882  are 
fresh  in  our  minds,  there  is  no  need  of  going  into 
detailed  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

As  long  as  the  chance  for  making  money  out  of 
such  abuses  exceeds  the  chance  for  holding  the 
management  responsible,  &elf -interest  will  furnish 
no  cure.     And  these  abuses  are  clearly  fostered  by 


unlimited  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  man- 
agers. The  doctrine  of  ultra  tnresis  a  sound  though 
somewhat  clumsy  protest  against  such  freedom. 
The  English  principle,  rigidly  forbidding  the  direct- 
ors to  have  a  personal  interest  in  contracts  with 
the  corporation,  is  equally  sound.  Even  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  non-interference  must  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  some  such  restrictions  on 
corporate  management. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  it  is  easy  for  a  large 
concern  to  evade  much  of  its  responsibility  to  its 
employees.  The  matter  of  accidents  will  serve  as 
an  illustration. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  usually  not  hard  to 
place  the  responsibility,  in  case  of  injury,  in  the 
conduct  of  any  business.  The  employer  worked 
among  the  men.  If  he  gave  an  order  which  re- 
sulted in  injury,  it  was  his  fault ;  if  he  allowed 
the  machinery  to  become  grossly  defective  under 
his  own  eye,  it  was  his  fault.  Otherwise  the  fault 
was  with  the  men  to  whom  the  accident  occurred* 
To-day  all  this  has  changed.  The  employer  no 
longer  works  among  the  men.  He  no  longer  gives 
his  orders  direct.  He  no  longer  has  the  chance  to 
see  the  defects  as  they  arise.  If  an  order  results 
in  accident,  it  is  easy  for  the  employer  to  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  a  subordinate.  If  the  ma- 
chinery becomes  defective,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  employee  had  the  chance  to  see  it  when  the 
employer  was  not  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
spot.  Even  when  the  processes  are  dangerous, 
and  are  known  to  be  dangerous,  the  employer  can 
frequently  relieve  himself  of  all  responsibility. 
The  time  when  the  accident  occurs  wUl  usually  be 
determined  by  the  negligence  of  some  employee. 
A  momentary  inadvertence  puts  a  special  strain 
upon  the  already  weakened  machinery.  A  catas- 
trophe follows,  and  a  number  of  men  are  injured. 
But  the  employer  can  show  that  his  machinery 
was  no  worse  than  that  of  other  factories  ;  that  it 
was  the  negligence  of  some  employee  that  occa- 
sioned the  disaster ;  that  the  men  knew  what 
risks  they  were  running,  and  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

This  illustrates  the  danger  of  unrestricted  bar- 
gain. It  is  held  that  the  man  who  accepts  employ- 
ment in  an  industry  which  has  been  dangerously 
managed,  tacitly  bargains  to  take  the  consequences. 
The  employer  is  practically  relieved  from  legal 
responsibility.  And  yet  morally  he  is  the  responsi- 
ble party.  To  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
employee,  he  has  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
which  should  prevent  the  disaster.  The  law  en- 
ables him  to  shift  his  responsibility  upon  the 
weaker  party.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
employee  takes  his  own  risks.  It  is  not  a  question 
between   employer  and  employee  alone :  it  is  a 


queetion  in  n-liich  tbe  whole  cammunltv  has  an 
inl^TPst.  ir  B  mnn  is  morall.v  respoaaible  for  tile 
injury  to  another,  and  we  allow  him  U)  he  relieved 
of  legal  reHponsibilit;,  we  strain  tbe  basis  of  public 
opinion  on  which  the  enforcement  of  law  rests. 
This  fact  is  being  gradually  recognized.  The  Eng- 
lish employers'  liabilily  act  of  1880  corrects  some 
of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  principle  of  ■  negli- 
gence of  fellow-servant ;'  and  a  recent  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  does  much  the  same  thing  for 
the  United  States, 

It  is  not  merely  against  their  employees  that 
large  concerns  can  relieve  themselfee  of  responsi- 
bility. The  case  of  carriers'  contracls  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  Were  it  not  for  tbe  oppoeition 
of  the  courts,  such  a  concern  could  throw  responsi- 
bility fordamage  upon  the  shipper  as  easily  as  upon 
the  employee.  In  spite  of  all  the  courts  can  do, 
the  carrier's  position  is  so  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  individual  shippers,  that  he  can  oflen  dic- 
tate his  own  terms  in  this  respect. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  other 
element  in  our  position,  —  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
every-day  dealings  between  a  large  concern  and  its 
individual  customers,  free  competition  does  not 
and  can  not  readily  exist. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not.  The  local 
shipper,  bargaining  for  rates  with  a  railroad,  has 
no  help  from  competition  to  protect  him  against 
mistakes  of  the  manager.  In  an  indirect  way  he 
receives  some  help,  Iwcause  it  is  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  railroad  manager  to  discourage  business 
along  his  route  by  higher  rates  than  his  competi- 
tors offer.  But  practically  this  principle  is  violated 
in  thousands  of  instances,  and  competition  affords 
no  relief.  Unless  tbe  manager  makes  his  rates  so 
high  everywhere  as  to  tempt  a  parallel  road  into 
tbe  field,  no  amount  of  individual  injustice  will 
worli  its  own  cure.  The  local  shipper  does  not 
enjoy  free  competition.  Even  if  the  supply  of 
transportation  facilities  is  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  tbe  demand,  the  supply  is  monopolized,  while 
tbe  demand  Is  not.     The  competitiou  is  all  one' 

It  is  much  the  same  way  with  a  large  factory 
dealing  with  unorganized  employees,  especially  if 
the  employee  is  so  situated  that  lie  cannot  readily 
change  his  residence.  And  it  is  so.  to  a  for  greater 
extent  tlian  we  are  wont  to  suspect,  in  the  produc- 
tion  and  sale  of  manufactured  goods.  A  few 
instances,  like  tbe  Standard  oil  company,  have 
become  notorious,  and  have  withdrawn  attention 
from  tlie  rest :  but  the  number  of  industries  where 
a  pool  or  division  of  the  field  has  been  carried  out 
is  really  very  large.  It  is  rare  that  for  a  weak 
individual,  dealing  with  a  strong  organization, 
com|ietition  existd  in  any  thing  but  name. 


2.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  competition  cannot 
produce  tbe  effects  which  have  been  expected  of 
it.  It  tends  to  keep  down  profits,  and  limit  average 
rates  :  but  it  does  not  prevent  disastrous  tluctuB- 
Uons.  or  protect  tbe  weaker  individuals.  Rather,  it 
Avrms  them  by  causing  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  stronger  and  more  unscrupulous.  This  is  on« 
respect  in  which  tbe  industries  of  to-day  differ 
from  those  of  a  century  ago.  The  larger  the  per- 
manent investment,  the  less  good  and  more  harm 
competition  can  do.  What  was  nearly  right  for  a 
bank  or  store,  is  partly  wrong  for  a  factory,  and 
almost  wholly  wrong  tor  a  railroad. 

The  expenses  of  a  railroad  (and  the  same  sort  of 
reasoning  might  be  applied  to  a  factory)  are  of 
two  kinds, — fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses. 
Uniler  the  former  head  we  include  interest  on  tbe 
investment,  deterioration,  and  the  various  ad- 
ministrative expenses  wliich  are  involved  in  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  business  as  a  whole.  Under  the 
latter  bead  we  include  train  and  station  service, 
fuel,  and  the  various  items  of  expense  involved  in 
doing  each  individual  piece  of  business.  Fixed 
charges,  as  the  name  implies,  vary  but  little  ae 
the  volume  of  business  increases  or  diminishes  : 
operating  expenses  are  nearly  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  business. 

In  order  to  attract  new  capital  into  the  business, 
rates  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  not  merely 
operating  expenses,  but  fixed  cliarges  on  both  old 
and  new  capital.  But,  when  capital  is  once  invest- 
ed, it  can  afford  to  make  rates  hardly  above  the 
level  of  operating  ex  [lenses  rather  than  lose  agiven 
piece  of  business.  This  '  lighting  rate  '  may  be  only 
one-half  or  one-third  of  a  rate  which  would  pay 
Bxed  charges.  Pig  iron  in  England  in  1873  was 
three  times  as  high  as  in  1878.  Railroad  rates. 
on  the  other  hand,  have  varied  as  much  as  tbis 
within  a  single  yeiar. 

Tbe  old  theory  of  competition  said,  "  Such  fluc- 
tuations cannot  take  place,  be4;au3e  new  capital 
will  come  in  when  rates  are  above  cost,  and  old 
capital  will  withdraw  wlien  rates  are  below  cost.'' 
Tbe  trouble  with  this  theory,  as  applied  to  modem 
industry,  is  twofold  :  1.  Where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fixed  capital,  it  can  only  come  in  slowly, 
and  only  withdraw  slowly:  i.  More  important  still, 
tbe  rate  at  which  it  pays  to  come  in  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  rate  at  which  it  pays  to  go  out. 
Cost  of  service  is  calculated  on  two  distinct  bases, 
one  of  which  includes  fixed  charges,  while  the 
other  doee  not.  The  former  may  be  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  the  latter.  The  difference  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  chance  for  a  commercial  crisis 
or  for  outrageous  discrimination, 

Comiietition,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  either 
everywhere  or  somewhere.     In  the  former  t 
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there  is  nothing  to  pay  fixed  charges,  and  it  means 
ruin  to  the  investors.  In  the  latter  case  the  points 
which  have  no  competition  are  made  to  pay 
something  toward  the  fixed  charges,  while  the 
others  do  not.     This  is  discrimination. 

Wholesale  discrimination,  and  wholesale  sacrifice 
of  interest,  are  both  misfortunes  to  the  community. 
The  customers  cannot  endure  the  former ;  the  in- 
vestors cannot  endure  the  latter ;  the  community 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate  either.  In  each  case 
competition  is  carried  to  the  point  where  it  en- 
courages the  unfittest  rather  than  the  fittest. 
Under  a  system  of  discrimination,  it  is  the  more 
unscrupulous  man  who  gets  the  low  rates.  Under 
a  system  of  cut-throat  competition,  it  is  the  black- 
mailer who  reaps  the  advantage.  Capital  is  in- 
vested, not  for  the  sake  of  its  eaming-power,  but 
for  the  sake  of  speculative  manipulation  and 
fraudulent  contracts. 

Both  these  points  have  been  to  some  extent  recog- 
nized by  the  public  authorities.  The  doctrine  of 
the  *  reserved  police  power  of  the  state,' awkwardly 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  defined,  is  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  is  unquestionably  sound  in 
principle.  It  is  clearly  recognized  under  this  doc- 
trine that  there  are  many  cases  where  competition 
either  does  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  pro- 
tect against  abuses  of  industrial  power,  and  that 
in  such  cases  the  state  is  justified  in  interfering. 
Of  late,  the  interferences  have  been  more  and 
more  directed  against  cases  of  discrimination  as 
such,  rather  than  extortion.  For  the  protection 
of  the  investor,  less  has  been  actually  established  ; 
but  the  events  of  the  last  five  years  have  shown  so 
clearly  the  danger  of  free  competition  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  managers,  that  the 
necessity  of  some  such  protection  is  beginning  to 
be  quite  generally  admitted. 

Most  of  the  actual  limitation  of  competition  has 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  defiance  of  the  law.  A  pooling 
contract,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  combination 
of  capitalists  or  laborers  which  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  competition,  has  been  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  a  gambling  contract.  It  was 
void  from  the  beginning  :  the  law  could  not  en- 
force it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  such  combinations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  state  of  the  law  made  them  worse 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  A  com- 
bination to  which  the  law  will  not  lend  its  aid, 
almost  necessarily  pursues  a  short-sighted  policy. 
The  worst  features  of  the  system  of  combination 
are  intensified. 

That  such  combinations  will  exist,  whatever 
our  laws  on  the  subject,  has  become  quite  obvious. 
That  unregulated  competition  sometimes  produces 


the  worst  results,  is  also  obvious.  Why  not  allow 
voluntary  regulation  of  such  competition  within 
certain  limits,  and  hold  the  combination  respon- 
sible for  abuses  which  may  arise?  An  open, 
responsible,  perhaps  incorporated  combination  of 
capital  or  labor  is  in  many  respects  better  to  deal 
mtli  than  a  secret  and  lawless  one.  Such  pub- 
licity would  increase  the  p>ower  of  combinations 
for  good  ;  while  the  chance  for  evil,  whetlier  by  a 
'  comer'  or  a  *  boycott,'  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  responsibility.  There  is  a  clearly  per- 
ceptible movement  of  public  opinion  in  this  direc- 
tion. How  far  it  will  carry  us  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  England  they  have  gone  much  farther  than  we 
have,  and  the  results  seem  to  be  good.  On  the 
continent  they  have  gone  much  further  than  in 
England.  As  far  as  concerns  railroad  policy,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  continental  states  liave  adopted 
the  principle  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  free  competition  is  to  recognize  combi- 
nation, and  hold  each  combination  responsible  for 
what  it  does. 

The  suc<*es8ive  ]K>intB  may  V)e  summed  up  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  The  present  century  has  witnessed  a  rapid 
concentration  of  industrial  power  in  a  few  hands. 

3.  Where  ix)wer  has  been  thus  concentrated, 
responsibility  has  been  lessened  ;  where  contract  is 
nominally  free,  the  stronger  party  can  shift  the 
responsibility  upon  the  weaker. 

8.  An  individual  dealing  with  a  large  concern 
cannot  rely  on  free  competition  to  protect  him. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  exist,  and  sometimes  it 
can  not. 

And  the  practical  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  important  to  put  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  have  the 
ix>wer,  than  to  insist  upon  a  nominal  freedom 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  plea  for  exten- 
sion of  government  activity.  Such  extension  is 
threatened  from  every  quarter,  and  it  involves  the 
most  serious  dangers,  both  pohtical  and  moral. 
To  argue  in  favor  of  unrestricted  freedom  of 
contract  is  simply  to  court  such  danger.  Allow 
the  employer  to  exempt  himself  from  responsi- 
bility, and  you  drive  the  community  into  a  system 
of  factory  inspection.  Allow  the  railroad  to  make 
arbitrary  differences  in  its  charges,  and  you  fur- 
nisli  the  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
state  railroad  ownership.  To  try  to  preserve 
freedom  by  chafing  at  the  restrictions  of  public 
policy  is  simply  suicidal. 

For  a  nation  to  enjoy  political  liberty,  it  was 
necessary  for  its  members  to  resign  some  of  their 
former  lawless  independence  :  the  alternative  was 
despotism.     To  enjoy  industrial  liberty,  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  resign  the  claim  to  industrial  law- 
lessness :  the  alternative  is  socialism. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

II. 

This  is  a  question  in  speculative  jiurisprudence. 
In  old  times  we  never  should  have  thought  of 
debating  such  a  question.  It  is,  however,  far 
from  being  a  silly  question  in  the  times  on  which 
we  have  fallen.  It  brings  out,  upon  the  arena  of 
debate,  the  major  premise  of  a  number  of  projects 
and  doctrines  which  are  now  advocated ;  and  we 
know  that  the  fallacies  lurk  most  in  the  assump- 
tions of  the  major  premise.  It  is  also  a  significant 
fact  that  we  are  forced  to  discuss  speculative 
(juestions  where  speculation  has  no  business,  just 
when  speculation  is  condenmed  in  its  proper  do- 
main, and  when  the  true  uses  of  history  are 
ignored  by  those  who  want  to  use  history  out  of 
its  sphere. 

Status  and  contract,  regulation  and  freedom, 
combination  and  competition,  are  the  jurispruden- 
tial, the  constitutional,  and  the  economic  facets 
of  the  same  thing.  Each  couplet  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  its  parts  are  entirely  complementary,  as 
much  so  as  heat  and  cold.  Hence,  if  we  narrow 
the  field  of  contract,  we  shall  extend  that  of 
status.  We  shall  create  new  rights  derived  from 
the  new  status,  either  for  all  citizens  or  for  the 
classes  affected  (e.g.,  the  poor,  debtors,  employees, 
tenants),  to  which  there  will  be  no  corresponding 
obligations ;  and  we  shall  correspondingly  extend 
the  range  of  torts.  We  shall  in  like  manner  shift 
the  adjustment  of  freedom  and  regulation  now 
existing  in  our  constitutional  law,  diminishing 
individual  responsibility,  and  increasing  coUective 
responsibility,  in  the  same  degree. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  upon  which  we  are 
invited  to  enter  upon  such  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  body  of  jural  relations  on  which  our  society 
is  built  ? 

For  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  best 
thought  and  labor  of  civilized  men  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  effort  to  produce  civil  institutions 
which  would  guarantee  to  each  individual  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  all  his  own  powers  for  the  pursuit 
of  his  own  ends;  i.e.,  happiness,  as  he  understands 
it,  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law.  Such  a 
thing  as  an  economically  free  man  cannot  exist, 
because  our  life  on  earth  is  held  in  conditions 
which  we  can  modify  only  within  narrow  limits 
at  best.  The  last  hundred  years,  however,  have 
seen  a  growth  of  our  power  over  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  life  by  a  development  of  the  arts,  which 
we  never  tire  of  glorifying.  This  development  of 
the  arts  has  made  necessary  a  new  and  very  wide 


organization  of  mankind  for  industrial  purposes  : 
it  has  produced  a  great  demand  for  talent  in  the 
way  of  organizing  and  executive  ability,  and  it 
has  given  enormous  importance  to  capital  ( plant, 
tools,  and  machinery).  The  new  organization  is 
necessarily  impersonal,  automatic,  and  mechanical. 
The  effect  of  liberty,  combined  with  the  new 
development  of  the  arts,  has  been  to  surround 
every  man  in  our  society  with  a  great  range  of 
new  chances,  from  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
gang-boss  to  that  of  becoming  a  great  captain  of 
industry.  Formerly  a  man  might  rise,  it  is  true, 
but  the  chances  of  doing  so  were  limited  to  sol- 
diers, priests,  and  royal  favorites.  A  century  ago, 
of  two  weavers,  one  might  be  a  better  workman 
than  the  other.  He  could  profit  by  his  superiority 
only  within  narrow  limits.  To-day  one  might 
remain  an  operative,  and  the  other  become  a 
great  manufacturer.  The  modem  state  has,  in 
effect,  thrown  open  the  chances  of  success  to  all, 
in  the  faith  that  thus  the  maximum  of  industrial 
power  would  be  developed  for  all,  and  that  the 
maximum  of  individual  happiness  would  be  at- 
tained for  each. 

In  large  measure  the  aim  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  has  been  realized ;  but  when  we  aim  to 
go  on  and  realize  it  still  more  completely,  by  a 
fuller  realization  of  liberty  to  win,  and  security  to 
have  and  hold,  we  are  met  by  a  reaction.  We  are 
told  that  liberty  does  not  produce  an  ideal  society, 
and  that  there  are  yet  thousands  of  poor,  unfortu- 
nate, and  unliappy.  There  are  no  pure  and  un- 
alloyed results  of  this  so  much  boasted  progress. 
If  liberty  has  opened  chances  of  wide  improve- 
ment and  advance  for  the  better  and  the  best,  it 
has  opened  chances  of  deterioration  for  the  weak 
and  imfortunate,  equally  great  and  as  terrible  as 
the  others  ai-e  glorious.  If  society  has  offere<l 
chances  and  given  security  to  the  captains  of 
industry,  it  has  only  created  a  new  order  of 
nobles  —  plutocrats,  in  fact ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
development  of  talent  has  only  been  to  bring  con- 
trol of  the  industrial  organization  into  the  hand» 
of  a  few  powerful  men,  who  can  readily  combine 
to  seek  selfish  ends,  and  supplant  com])etition  by 
combination. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  some  measure  of 
truth  in  all  this.  It  is  by  no  means  strange  that 
it  should  be  exaggerated  and  enhanced  by  the 
partial  interpretations  and  incorrect  generaliza- 
tions which  are  sure  to  be  made  under  such 
circumstances.  How  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  world  should  go  on  at  the  rate  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  that  some  should  not  get  dizzy  and 
frightened  at  the  speed  ?  How  could  it  be  expected 
that  all  should  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  their 
judgment  sound,  so  as  to  interpret  correctly  all 
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the  confused  and  perplexing  phenomena  of  such  a 
period  of  transition  and  confusion?  We  are  on 
trial,  really,  as  to  whether  we  can  appreciate  and 
deserve  our  inheritance  of  institutions,  rights, 
powers,  and  opportunities.  The  great  test  prob- 
lem of  our  time  is  whether  we  can  now,  after 
overthrowing  all  the  old  privileges,  hold  steadily 
the  balance  of  truth  and  justice,  so  as  not  to  create 
new  privileged  classes  in  the  new  rulers  of  society. 
The  impatience  and  derision  with  which  the  most 
sober  appeals,  and  the  most  justifiable  demands  to 
know  what  is  meant  and  whither  we  are  being 
led,  are  met,  is  not  re-asAuring.  The  phrase- 
makers  and  the  sentimentalists  seem  to  have  the 
control  for  the  moment. 

It  is  true  that  men  have  attached  hopes  of  easy 
and  universal  happiness  to  progress  which  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  development  brings  new  tasks  and  new  diffi- 
culties. All  development  will  do  so  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  great  plutocrats  and 
captains  of  industry  have  now  great  power,  and 
that,  like  all  others  who  have  ever  held  power, 
they  may  abuse  it.  It  does  follow,  truly,  that  ap- 
propriate developments  of  our  institutions  will  be 
called  for  to  meet  the  new  difficulties.  The 
proper  solution  of  all  such  cases  must  be  found  as 
they  arise  one  by  one.  It  is  a  vicious  and  mis- 
chievous procedure  to  anticipate  them,  to  speculate 
about  them,  and  to  lay  down  broad  principles  in 
advance  by  which  to  solve  them.  It  is  as  vicious 
in  political  science  as  casuistry  is  in  morals. 

There  are  three  very  common  assertions  in  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  modern  improvements  which 
I  hold  to  be  incorrect  in  fact. 

1.  It  is  often  asserted  that  progress  has  made 
the  poor  poorer,  and  that  it  has  crushed  down 
those  who  are  worst  off  to  a  position  worse  than 
that  which  they  formerly  occupied.  This  is  an 
historical  assertion,  and  is  quite  different  from  the 
other  assertion  with  which  it  is  often  connected, 
that  our  least  well-to-do  classes  are  not  ideally 
well  off.  The  advance-guard  of  our  society  is  far 
ahead  of  any  grade  of  physical  well-being  which 
men  have  ever  before  enjoyed,  and  the  distance 
between  our  advance-guard  and  our  rear-guard 
is  far  greater  than  ever  before  ;  but  the  rear- 
guard is  far  ahead  of  any  position  which  the  rear- 
guard ever  occupied  before.  From  this  statement 
the  victims  of  industrial  folly  or  vice  must  be  ex- 
cluded. At  no  time  has  any  large  mass  of  men 
enjoyed  such  command  of  the  conditions  of  ma- 
terial welfare  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of 
men  in  the  great  civilized  states.  This  is  the 
only  proper  measure  of  social  achievements,  not 
any  ideal.  If  anyone  thinks  that  this  could  be 
gained  without  any  alloy  of  incidental  trouble  and 


difficulty,  he  must  have  little  experience  in  the 
observation  of  human  affairs. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  tliat  the  chief  result 
of  progress  is  to  offer  more  chances  for  gambling 
speculation.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the 
improvements  in  production  and  transportation 
has  been  to  reduce  the  irrational  element  in  trade 
and  industry  to  rationality.  There  are  no  specula- 
tors in  the  United  States  to-day  who  are  any  bolder 
than  Bingham  and  the  two  Morrises,  and  the  mer- 
cliants  of  the  commercial  war  period,  and  the  land 
speculators  of  old  times.  It  is  erroneously  asserted 
that  the  great  gains  in  wages  of  superintendence 
come  from  speculation.  If  that  were  true,  they 
would,  like  all  gambling  gains  on  pure  luck,  ulti- 
mately average  zero.  Tlie  great  gains  of  the  su- 
perintendent, which  are  popularly  called  specula- 
tive, come  from  reducing  the  irrational  element  of 
luck  to  rationality,  by  investigation  of  facts,  saga- 
city in  judging  the  market,  and  calculation  of 
probable  results. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  progress  has  given  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  control  of  the  labor  market. 
Taking  good  and  bad  times  together,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  who  has  the  control  of  the  labor 
market,  employer  or  employee,  because  neither 
of  them  has  it.  Each  needs  the  other.  As  the 
times  change,  the  need  of  one  for  the  other  may 
become  greater,  and  one  or  the  other  becomes 
stronger  in  the  market  accordingly. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  and  got  the 
case  before  us,  let  us  attempt  a  more  specific  reply 
to  the  question  proposed. 

1.  The  great  use  of  history  is  to  verify  and  rec- 
tify our  deductions  by  a  continual  reference  of 
them  to  facts  of  observation;  but  a  further  use  of 
history  and  sociology  is  to  train  the  judgment  to 
an  instinct  or  sagacity  for  the  estimate  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which,  and  the  limits  within  which, 
we  can  take  measures  for  an  end  which  we  judge 
expedient.  This  instinct  or  sagacity  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  certain  maxims,  but  the  maxims  are  in- 
elastic, and  fail  to  carry  the  very  element  which 
is  most  important.  The  finest  example  of  this  is 
the  maxim  laissez-faire.  For  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  way  of 
forming  the  instinct  described  by  independent 
study,  the  maxim  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  any 
case,  and  for  anybody,  the  lessons  of  history  take 
form  in  general  habits  of  thought,  points  of  view, 
and  prejudices.  Now,  if  I  read  history  aright,  it 
warns  us  against  all  such  rash  and  empirical  inter- 
ferences with  rights,  interests,  and  institutions,  as 
are  proix)sed  under  our  question.  The  cases,  if 
let  alone,  develop  their  own  corrective  forces,  or 
what  we  thought  a  great  danger  proves  to  owe 
all  its  terror  to  our  short-sighted  mis  judgment. 
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Will  not  the  confusion  solre  itself  ?  Will  uot  our 
interference  only  intensify  tlie  confusion?  Tbe 
case  wliich  we  are  liiBoussing  stands  before  us  as 
one  espefially  calling  for  stem  common  sense. 
The  pTol>lt;a)  has  already  been  made  far  worse  by 
isah  and  ill'trained  Bpeculations  about  it.  False 
notions  liare  been  scattered,  and  imposaihle  hoiws 
excit«l,  making  ultimately  successful  and  fortu- 
nate solution  tar  more  difficult. 

2.  If  I  understand  the  teachings  ot  history  and 
sociology,  they  show  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
civil  authority  to  select  points  at  which,  or  narrow 
lines  upon  which,  it  can  act  upon  the  social  organ- 
ieni  only  once,  or  only  from  time  to  lime,  and 
thereby  impose  upon  the  energies  of  the  people  a 
direction  toward  ends  selected  by  the  political 
autbority,  and  diverging  somewhat  fr(im  the  ends 
which  self-interest  would  have  led  the  same  people 
to  choose:  self-interest  being  nothing  but  the 
rational  procedure  which  leads  a  man  to  make  up 
hie  mind  what  he  wants,  and  to  try  to  get  it  by 
appropriate  means.  If  a  political  autliotity  tries 
to  do  this,  its  subjects  try  to  save  their  Inter- 
ests, and  defeat  its  purposes,  it  they  can.  Hence, 
either  the  state  fails  of  it«  purpose,  or  it  has  to 
constantly  extend  tbe  scope  of  its  control.  I  hold 
that  an  interference  with  freedom  of  contract 
would  either  fail  of  what  is  attempted  by  it,  or 
would  force  a  restoration  of  all  that  coercive 
power  and  comprehensive  regulation  in  the  state 
which  it  has  been  the  work  of  three  hundred 
years  to  break  down.  Tbe  socialists  describe  ccm- 
])etition  as  the  war  of  all  upon  all,  —  a  description 
of  it  which  has  neither  truth  nor  sen^e  ;  but,  if 
tbe  course  which  I  have  just  described  should  be 
taken  by  a  modem  democratic  state,  it  would 
realise  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  over  the  indi- 
vidual.—  tbe  true  socialistic  tyranny,  the  most 
powerful,  far-reaching,  cruel,  and  terrific  tyranny 
that  could  exist  amongst  men. 

3.  Any  interference  with  free  contract  would 
lower  the  existing  organization  of  society,  be- 
cause it  would  render  inseeure  those  manifold 
relations  of  rights  and  interests  hy  which  tbe 
organization  of  society  is  kept  up.  Hodety,  how- 
ever, keeps  up  iw  present  rate  of  produclion-only 
by  virtue  of  all  the  existing  organijMtion.  If  the 
organization  sliould  be  lowered,  the  production 
would  be  lowered.  If  tbe  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  lender  and  borrower,  employer  and 
employee,  are  rendered  insecure  or  indefinite,  and 
if  a  man  who  enters  into  those  relations  may 
jeopardize  bis  property  and  his  rights,  or  find  his 
contracts  subject  to  revision  by  outside  and  irre- 
sponsible interference,  few  persons  will  venture  to 
enter  into  those  relations.  Industrial  power  to-day 
depends  upon  the  subdivisions  and  combinatioo  of 


all  thefle  relalionshi|w.    To  destroy  or  impair  them   ' 
would  be  to  lower  ttie  efficiency  of  capital,  dimtn- 
ifihproduclion,  impoverish  ns  all,  and.  finally,  either 
lower  the  population,  or  reduce  a  large  part  of  it 
to  distress. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  interference  with  freedom 
o(  contract,  it  may  tie  brought  to  bear  either  upon 
the  making  of  the  contract  or  on  the  interpretation 
and  solution  of  it. 

Qenerally  speaking,  a  man  does  not  want  a 
interference  with  the  formation  of  his  c 
When  two  men  make  a  contract,  (bey  do  it  t 
cause  both  of  them  expect  to  gain  by  it.    One  o^^ 
them  would  therefore  be  just  aa  much  opposed  ti 
any  Interference  with  it  as  the  other.   If ,  however,'' 
one  of  the  parties  felt  himself  weak  in  the  negoti- 
ation, and  desired  the  intervention  of  some  third 
party  in  his  behalf,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  some  coercion  to  make  the  second 
party  to  the  contract  consent  to  go  into  it  at  all 
on  the  imposed  terms.     The  usury  law  is  a  case  in 
point.     It  has  always  been  impossible  to  make  it 
work  successfully,  because  there  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  operation  a  further  stipulation,  that  any- 
one who  has  capital  shall  lend  it  to  anybody  who 
wantB  it  at  tbe  prescribed  rate.     So  with  regard  to 
arbitration  on  wages.    If  it  should  attempt  to  de> 
cide  what  wages  ought  to  be  paid,  it  would  still  btt>  ■ 
necessary  to  enact  that  the  employer  must  emplof  I 
the  employee  at  those  wages. 

4.  If  tbe  interference  is  to  be  exerted  on  the 
interpretation  and  solution  of  contracte.  it  must 
be  general  in  its  terms,  and  apply  to  specific  antici- 
pated groups  of  cases.  No  such  legislation  can  he 
framed  which  will  not  he  harsh  and  mischievous 
to  a  great  degree.  The  bankruptcy  law  is  already 
a  case  of  it,  and  no  bankruptcy  law  has  ever  been 
devised  which  does  not  work  with  great  friction 
and  great  injustice  on  the  special  cases  to  which  it 
is  apjilied.  The  only  excuse  for  a  bankruptcy  law 
is  the  otherwise  insoluble  nature  of  the  case. 

5.  1  have  debated  the  question  as  it  an  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  for  adult  men 
was  possible  ;  but  the  argument  shows  that  it  is 
not  possible.  If  there  are  any  ilifficultiea  already 
clearly  defined  as  consequencee  of  modern  Im- 
provementit,  they  consist  in  chances  for  combina- 
tion. Tbe  correct  inference  is,  that  whul  is  needed 
b  to  take  measures,  if  any.  to  restore  free  compe- 
tition. What  we  want  is  not  less  of  it.  hut  more 
of  it.  Our  welfare  lies  in  maintaining  it,  and 
warding  off  interferences  with  it.  If  we  intro- 
duce any  form  of  interference  with  it  by  law  or 
by  administrative  interventioa,  we  sliall  open  tbe 
door  to  all  sorts  of  corruption.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible rule  or  principle  of  interference.  Interfer- 
ence bae  no  testa  or  guaranties.  It  mustneceesari^ 
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degenerate  into  patronage,  favoritism,  sycophancy, 
and  intrigue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the 
doctrines  which  are  affirmed  and  the  propositions 
which  are  put  forward  now,  by  the  advocates  of 
interference,  to  perceive  tlie  full  extent  of  this 
danger.  The  views  and  propositions  to  wbich  we 
are  treated  contain  all  possible  assumptions  as  to 
facts,  and  all  conceivable  variety  of  views,  whims, 
and  fads,  alx)ut  social  affairs.  Wliich  of  these 
schools  or  tendencies  would  get  the  upper  liand, 
if  our  laws  and  institutions  allowed  anybody  to 
impose  his  notions  on  his  neighbor's  interest? 
Any  system  of  interference  is  necessarily  arbi- 
trary, and  puts  terrible  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrative  authority,  whatever  it  is.  The 
value  of  laissez-faire  and  free  competition  is  not 
that  that  system  gives  any  guaranties  of  ideal 
result,  or  promises  to  fulfil  any  optimistic  expec- 
tations, but  that  it  throws  out  arbitrary  action, 
and  leaves  rights  and  interests  to  be  adjusted  by 
their  own  collision  and  struggle,  until  they  find 
their  true  resultant  in  the  facts  and  conditions  of 
the  case.  This  is  said  to  develop  egoism  in  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  struggle ;  but,  if  history 
teaches  any  thing,  it  is,  that,  under  the  system  of 
interference,  the  regulator,  whoever  he  is,  devel- 
ops his  egoism  at  the  expense  of  both  the  original 
parties  to  the  struggle.  A  democratic  or  socialistic 
committee  will  siu^ly  prove  no  new  device  in 
that  respect. 

6.  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  going  through  asocial 
evolution  which  is  about  to  produce  great  trans- 
formations in  society,  especially  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  political  and  industrial  power,  tliat 
is  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  all  the  people 
who  are  ready  at  once  with  their  notions  about 
what  this  evolution  is  going  to  produce,  or  ought 
to  produce,  should  be  most  carefully  prevented 
from  meddling  with  it ;  and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evolution  should  be  allowed  to  work 
itself  out  freely,  that  we  may  see  what  it  is.  or  is 
to  produce. 

7.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to 
interpret  the  course  of  things  which  we  see  as 
moving  towards  more  regulation.  The  one 
supreme  characteristic  of  our  time  is  the  thirst 
of  the  indi\'idual  for  material  comfort  and  lux- 
ury. The  socialists  themselves  bear  strongest 
witness  to  it.  The  whole  motive  of  their  doctrine 
and  work  is  that  some  people  have  not  succeeded 
in  this  great  pursuit  of  all.  They  demand  a  share, 
or  a  bigger  share,  in  what?  Nothing  but  the  mate- 
rial enjoyments  won  by  modern  industry.  The 
destructive  work  which  is  on  foot  is  all  aimed  at 
the  vested  interests  which  secure  some  in  enjoy- 
ment of  goods,  although  they  contribute  no  present 
work  to  the  productive  effort  of  society.    But  that 


very  temper  which  leads  to,  or  allows,  that  de- 
struction of  vested  interests,  will  support  all  rights 
which  are  based  on  contribution  to  the  productive 
effort.  The  result  will  be  *  the  survival  of  the 
fittest '  in  its  most  pitiless  form.  The  contest  which 
is  often  described  as  between  labor  and  capital 
is  really  l^etween  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not.  Plenty  of  laborers  are  to  be  found 
amongst  those  who  have. 

8.  At  the  very  time  when  it  is  pro|>oseil  that  our 
legislatures  shall  widen  their  functions,  and  assume 
more  and  more  of  the  duties  and  reponsihilities  of 
the  old  police  and  bureaucratic  despotisms,  those 
legislatures  are  showing  themselves  less  and  less 
fit  for  such  functions.  While  the  tasks  grow  larger 
and  more  complicated,  the  legislatures  arc*  less  fit 
by  their  membership  and  organization  to  deal  with 
the  tasks,  and  every  indication  is  that  they  will 
become  still  less  so.  They  fall  more  and  more  under 
the  dominion  of  plutocrats;  and.  the  wider  the 
functions  they  have,  the  more  will  it  be  possible 
for  plutocrats  to  attain  their  ends  by  legislative 
corruption.  Hence  greater  governmental  func- 
tions would  simply  enhance  the  greatest  evil  we 
have  to  fear.  Our  legislatures  also  depart  con- 
stantly more  and  more  from  the  character  of  great 
councils,  deliberating  for  the  public  and  general 
good,  and  tend  more  to  the  character  of  assem- 
blies of  the  representatives  of  local  and  industrial 
interests,  who  are  compromising  and  adjusting 
their  confiicting  interests,  by  a  method  which  sim- 
ply consists  in  combining  for  their  own  advantage 
against  those  who  are  not  on  hand  to  fight  their 
battle  on  the  legislative  arena.  Such,  in  a  higher 
degree,  would  be  the  only  effect  of  subjecting  more 
interests  to  legislative  control. 

It  is  one  of  the  fashionable  fads  to  suppose  that 
there  is  in  the  community'  an  active  principle  of 
^distributive  justice*  wliich  is  available  to  take 
the  place  of  supply  and  demand  in  regulating 
rights  and  interests.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  to 
political  affairs  as  a  test  of  the  force,  value,  and 
availabihty  of  sucn  a  sentiment.  If  a  jury  cannot 
do  justice  in  a  petty  criminal  case  without  all  the 
apparatus  and  procedure  of  the  court  to  instruct 
and  guide  them,  how  can  a  popular  and  imguided 
sentiment  be  available  to  decide  the  most  delicate 
questions  of  rights  and  interests  ? 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  modem  progress 
lias  already  developed  a  need  for  new  institutions 
or  the  modification  of  old  ones ;  that  is,  to  con- 
nect with  liberty  suitable  and  equivalent  guaran- 
ties of  responsibility.  It  may  not  be  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  subject  to  point  out,  in 
closing,  the  line  upon  which  fruitful  reform  effort 
may  be  made  by  those  who  desire  to  work  for 
reform.  W.  G.  Sumneb. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  English  journals  contain  an  abstract  of 
an  interesting  paper  read  before  tbe  Statistical 
society,  on  Feb.  17,  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  on  "  Suicides 
in  Elngland  and  Wales  in  relation  to  age,  sex,  sea- 
son, and  occupation."  The  proportion  of  suicides 
is  72  annually  per  million  persons  living.  The 
suicide-rate  increases  rapidly  until  after  middle 
life,  but,  in  the  more  advanced  age  periods,  again 
diminishes.  The  maximum  rate  is  in  the  55-65 
years  period,  when  it  reaches  251  per  million. 
The  male  rate  is  far  higher  than  the  female,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  between  15  and  20 
years  of  age,  when  the  female  rate  is  slightly  in 
advance.  The  occupations  in  which  suicide-rates 
are  lowest  are  those  which  imply  rough  manual 
labor,  carried  on  mostly  out  of  doors.  The  occu- 
pations with  the  highest  suicide-rates  are  those 
which  are  sedentary,  like  the  learned  professions, 
and  also  such  as  notoriously  lead  to  intemperance. 
As  regards  farmers,  suicides  nearly  doubled  in  the 
two  years  1879-80,  when  agricultural  distress  was 
most  acute ;  and  simultaneously  with  this  rise  in 
their  suicide-rate  there  was  a  corresponding  rise 
in  their  registered  bankruptcies.  The  amount  of 
suicides  varies  with  the  seasons,  forming  a  reg^ular 
annual  curve,  of  which  the  minimum  is  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  maximum  in  June.  The  commonest 
method  of  suicide  is  hanging ;  then  follow  in  order 
drowning,  cutting  or  stabbing,  poisoning',  shoot- 
ing. Women,  however,  select  drowning  before 
hanging,  and  poisoning  before  cutting  or  stabbing. 
Women  take  any  poison  indifferently :  men  choose 
painless  and  sure  preparations.  The  choice  of 
method  is  also  affected  by  age,  the  young  showing 
a  comparative  preference  for  drowning,  poisoning, 
and  shooting ;  by  occupation,  men  preferring  the 
instruments  of  their  trades  ;  by  season,  drowning 
being  avoided  in  cold  months. 


Mr.  W.  a.  Dun  has  contributed  an  article  on  '  A 
local  weather  bureau'  to  T?ie  present,  a  monthly 
periodical  published  in  Cincinnati.  He  contends 
that  the  signal  service  needs  more  observers,  more 
stations,  more  frequent  localized  weather  fore- 
No.  l».— 1886. 


casts  in  less  ambiguous  language,  and  better 
means  of  diffusing  their  predictions ;  and,  further, 
that  the  predictions  as  received  from  Washington 
should  be  open  to  amendment  by  competent  ob- 
servers in  the  various  districts  of  the  country, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  local  con- 
ditions, and  being  experienced  in  the  peculiarities 
of  their  r^on.  The  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
attention,  as  they  come  from  a  writer  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  success  of  the  weather  bureau,  and 
not  from  one  of  the  numerous  irresponsible  and 
ignorant  critics  of  the  service.  The  attempt  to 
carry  out  some  such  plan  as  here  suggested  is  to 
be  made  by  the  meteorological  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  society  of  natural  history,  that  was  or- 
ganized last  autunm.  Its  progress  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Rbstrictions  have  recently  been   proposed, 
limiting  the  hours  of   instruction  in  philosophy 
for  students  in  the  Austrian  gymnasia.     Most  of 
the  instruction  in  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics, 
in  German  gynmasia,  where  it  is  still  retained,  is 
poor,  traditional,  and  along  the  old-school  ruts  of 
Herbartism,  as  an  inspection  of  the  many  school 
inaTi^ftlp  shows.    In  the  hands  of  many  university 
professors,   philosophy    is  degenerating  in    Ger- 
many.    The   historical    methods  so  in  vogue  a 
decade  ago,  are  still  attractive  to  many  students, 
but  constantly  less  so ;  while  the  interminable 
changes  rung  on  Kant's  familiar  problems  have 
well  been  called  the  pure  survival  in  modem 
form  of  scholasticism,  till  the  cry  is  already  heard 
from  extreme  neologists,  that,  instead  of  going 
back  to  Kant,  he  must  be  forgotten,  if  academic 
philosophy  is  ever  to  have  a  needed  regeneration. 
Many  students  have  become  so  practical  that  they 
cannot  hear  the  word   <  philosophy '  without  a 
grin,  so  current  have  become  caricatures  of  its 
nature.     The  new  scientific  methods  it  has  as- 
sumed may  yield  gradual  amelioration  of  this 
state  of  affairs.    <  Systems '  should  be  left  to  decay, 
and  metaphysics  be  seen  to  belong  to  science  no 
less  than  to  philosophy.     One  special  object  or 
result  of  philosophy  is  to  make  men  uncertain 
where  they  once  thought  they  knew.     If  young 
men  are  so  taught  that  the  great  open  questionB 
whence  flow  all  intellectual  interests  are  cloaed 
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up.  they  had  better  know  no  philoHophy  at  oil : 
and  tboae  instrucMra  who  uge  their  department 
to  establish  cortaintieG  in  thnee  matters  where  the 
mo8t  honest  and  wise  men  diSer,  are  they  who 
hare  brought  it  into  its  present  disgrace.  The 
same  problem  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  in 
this  coimtry.  Trustees  and  other  colleee  authori- 
ties are  already  beginning  to  ask  whether,  in  the 
competition  of  many  treslier  and  more  vital  in- 
terests, our  old  philosophical  chairs  cannot  be  at 
least  reconetructeii,  and  be  made  more  practical 
in  an  ethical  way.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
those  who  intend  to  represent  this  department  in 
our  coUegee  in  the  future,  must  place  themselves 
on  for  more  scientific  and  et^ico-pmctical  foun- 
dation in  the  preliminary  training  they  give  them- 
aelvea  than  ever  before,  whatever  philosophic 
convictions  they  may  cherish.  One  of  the  saddeat 
illustrations  of  educational  over-supply  in  our 
land  at  present,  is  the  number  of  bright  and  able 
young  men,  well  trained  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  philosophical  discipline  from  the  slowly  dis- 
Bolving  stand-point  of  tlie  theory  of  knowledge, 
who  can  find  no  employm^ait,  on  the  one  band, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  number  of  academic  insti- 
tutions  now  vainly  seeking  instnictors  in  this 
department,  embued  with  a  more  practical  a]id 
a  more  scientific  spirit  and  method. 

Late  news  from  Spain  conveys  definite  intelli- 
gence of  the  recurrence  of  cholera,  a  number  of 
fatal  cases  having  been  reportetl  from  Tarifa,  in 
the  soutbernmoBt  part  of  the  peninsula.  We  hear 
but  little  at  present  of  the  probability  of  the  ap- 
pearance o[  this  drejid  epidemic  in  the  United 
States,  yet  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  previous  invasions  need  not  be  re- 
minded tliat  our  danger  is  by  no  means  past.  Its 
duration  in  Europe  is  not  limited  to  two  or  three 
years.  The  epidemic  of  1830  was  not  extinguished 
tUl  1836,  and  tlie  one  of  1847  extended  into  the 
winter  ot  1855-56.  while  that  ot  18GG  did  nut 
disappear  till  1BT8.  Already  the  disease  has 
effected  a  landing  in  the  western  hemispliere,  ut 
Cayenne  ;  and  our  immunity,  so  far,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  largest  immigration  lias 
not  been  derived  from  the  (tarts  of  Europe  where 
the  disease  has  been  prevalent.  In  a  recent  report 
of  an  inspection  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  quar- 
antines, made  under  the  direction  of  the  Illi- 
Dois  state  board  of  health.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bauch  has 
gi-veo  it  as  his  convictioii  that  the  epidemic  may 


be  effectually  excluded  from  the  United  States  by 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  agencies  still  at  our  com- 
mand. Cholera  lias  never  yet  been  kept  out  of 
this  country  after  becoming  epidemic  in  Europe, 
but  the  possibility  of  excluding  it  is  a  subject 
that  should  properly  engage  the  attention  of 
national  autliority.  The  control  of  quarantine 
has  hitherto  remained  entirely  under  state  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  the  face  of  such  an  epidemic, 
threatening  the  whole  nation,  the  matter  of  rigid 
quarantine  is  not  one  of  local  importance,  and 
should  not  be  relegaleil  to  loi^al  authorities. 

Tlie  spread  of  the  disease  in  Spain,  dependent, 
as  it  is  now  being  clearly  seen,  largely  upon  a 
lack  of  proper  sanitary  mea-sures,  furnishes  a 
lesson  that  should  not  be  lost.  Of  all  the  large 
towns  in  Spain,  none  suffered  so  severely  as 
Granada.  Tht  river  Oenil,  which  passes  through 
this  city,  has,  a  few  milee  above,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Aguas  Blancas.  a  number  of 
large  paper-mills  situated  upon  its  banks,  tlu^ugh 
which  a  part  or  all  of  its  waters  pass.  A  large 
]iart  of  Granada  is  dependent  upon  this  river  for 
its  supply  of  water,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that,  when  it  reaches  the  city,  it  is  manifestly 
impure  from  the  contamination  by  the  mills.  The 
fiitliy  rags  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at 
these  mills  were  imported  from  the  province  of 
Valencia,  where  cholera  had  been  prevalent  for 
some  time  ;  and  the  first  cases  at  Granada  oc- 
curred in  the  districts  supplied  by  the  Genii. 
Possibly  there  is  no  connection  between  these  two 
facts,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
stand  in  some  relation  to  each  other,  and  further 
evidence  seems  almost  conclusive.  After  Granada 
bad  itself  become  a  source  of  infection,  the  sewer- 
age discharged  into  the  river  carried  the  disease 
through  the  province  of  Granada,  and  even  Into 
the  province  of  Cordova.  Village  after  village 
along  tlie  banks  became  successively  invaded  by 
the  dread  disease,  with  the  single  esception  of 
the  town  of  Loja,  with  its  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitant, where  alone  the  people  derived  their 
drinking-water  supply  from  different  sources. 
Tlie  fatal  effects  resulting  from  river-pollution 
are  apparent,  not  only  from  this,  but  other 
illustrations  throughout  Spain,  and  the  warning 
conveyed  should  not  go  unheeded. 

That  dreaded  scockub  of  European  vineyards, 
the  Phylloxera,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  al- 
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mo6t  as  injarions  grapevine  mildew,  certainly  no 
debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  North  America,  not- 
withstanding stringent  laws,  is  widely  extending 
the  fields  of  its  devastation.  A  correspond^it  of 
Nature  states  that  it  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  vineyards  of  Cape  CJolony.  In  a  few 
places  the  pest  has  been  found  in  swarms,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  stamp  it  out,  or  at  least 
hold  it  in  check.  Unfortunately  the  habits  of  the 
insect  are  such  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
calamity  threatening  the  grape-growing  interests 
there  can  be  wholly  averted. 


THE  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  report  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences 
upon  the  naval  observatory  demands  attention, 
not  onlv  from  all  interested  in  scientific  affairs, 
hut  from  those  who  desire  only  to  see  good  ad- 
ministration. In  reading  the  report,  the  first 
question  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  candid 
inquirer  would  be.  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
national  observatory  of  the  country  has  remained 
so  long  under  the  direction  of  superintendents 
who  were  not  astronomers,  and  whose  profession 
has  little  direct  relation  to  its  work?  A  partial 
answer  to  this  question,  from  the  naval  point  of 
view,  is  found  in  letters  addressed  to  President 
Barnard  by  the  present  superintendent,  and  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  In  justice  to 
Ck)mmodore  Belknap,  we  must  say  that  his  argu- 
ments bear  rather  upon  the  question  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  to  the  navy  than  upon 
that  we  have  just  suggested  :  but  the  two  are  so 
closely  related,  that,  in  answering  one,  he  evi- 
dently intends  to  answer  the  other.  It  will  there- 
fore be  interesting  to  examine  his  arguments,  and 
note  their  bearings  upon  the  several  points  at  issue. 

Commodore  Belknap  cites  seven  kinds  of  ser- 
vices which  the  observatory  renders  to  the  navy. 
A  very  slight  consideration  wiU,  however,  show 
that  every  one  of  these  services  could  be  rendered 
as  well  or  far  better  by  a  national  observatory 
under  civilian  authority ;  and,  indeed,  by  an 
establishment  far  more  modest  in  its  outfit  than 
even  the  present  naval  observatory,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  projected  new  one.  The  navy-yards 
could  get  their  time  from  the  nearest  railway-sta- 
tion with  ample  accuracy  for  business  purposes. 
Naval  ships  in  port  could  compare  their  chronome- 
ters with  signals  from  a  national  observatory  as 
well  as  the  mercantile  marine  could,  and  any 
superiority  for  naval  purposes  wliich  might  in- 


vest a  time-signal  tapped  over  the  wires  by  the 
hand  of  a  commissioned  officer  might  fairly  be 
deemed  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  of  a  civilian 
astronomer  trained  in  this  special  business.  The 
naval  chronometers  could  be  kept,  tested,  and 
rated  at  least  as  thoroughly  at  a  national  observa- 
tory as  they  are  at  the  present  naval  observatory. 
Indeed,  this  is  actually  done  at  the  Qreenwich  ob- 
servatory, for  all  the  chronometers  purchased  for 
the  British  navy.  It  could  be  better  done  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  whence  most  ships  take  their 
departure,  by  erecting  and  equipping  a  little  ob- 
servatory for  this  purpose  at  a  cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  thus  saving  the  expense, 
and  danger  to  the  rates  of  chronometers,  incurred 
by  transporting  them  back  and  forth  between  New 
York  and  Washington. 

That  officers  who  had  never  worked  in  an 
observatory  till  they  went  to  take  charge  of  one 
would  not  find  their  task  smooth  sailing,  is  to  be 
expected ;  but  we  should  never  have  anticipated 
such  a  picture  of  difficulties  of  administration  as 
is  held  up  by  Commodore  Belknap  in  one  of  his 
letters  which  appears  in  this  repcnrt.  It  seems  that 
Prof.  Newcomb,  in  a  letter  to  President  Barnard, 
drew  attention  to  the  curious  fact,  that  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  observa- 
tory, when  two  instruments,  the  transit  and  the 
mural  circle,  were  required  to  completely  deter- 
mine the  position  of  a  star,  there  was  no  concert 
of  action  between  the  observers  with  these  instru- 
ments by  which  they  should  observe  the  same 
stars.  Commenting  on  this  subject.  Commodore 
Belknap  remarks,  **  It  may  be  considered  as  an 
ideal  state  of  things  where  two  men  of  equal  age 
and  upon  equal  footing  (with  no  military  ideas  of 
subordination)  can  engage  in  work  upon  two  in- 
struments, with  but  one  clock  and  one  chrono- 
graph between  them,  and  have  every  thing  go 
smoothly  and  without  jealousy.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  too  ambitious  programme  first  laid 
down  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  which  it  is 
probable  no  one  regretted  more  than  the  super- 
intendent.** 

To  appreciate  this  picture,  we  have  to  refiect 
that  only  one  of  the  observers  needed  a  chrono- 
graph, and  that  the  only  use  either  of  them  had 
to  make  of  the  clock  was  to  look  at  it.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  infer,  as  the  outcome  of  forty 
years'  experience,  that  under  naval  discipline  it  is 
not  found  possible  for  two  civilian  astronomers  to 
take  their  time  from  the  same  clock  without  fric- 
tion and  jealousy ;   that  in  consequence  a  well- 
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planned  but  too  ambitious  programme  of  work, 
involving  a  concert  of  action  between  two  such 
observers,  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  the 
work  of  forming  a  star-catalogue  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  it  could  be  done  with  a  single  instru- 
ment. 

We  have  no  grounds  for  challenging  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement.  Two  opposite  conclu- 
sions are,  however,  drawn  from  it.  The  view  taken 
by  the  naval  superintendents  is,  in  brief,  this :  if 
line-officers  of  the  navy,  trained  from  youth  in 
the  art  of  managing  men  and  making  them  work 
together,  cannot  get  two  men  to  work  in  the  same 
room,  observe  the  same  stars,  and  look  at  the 
same  clock,  what  would  be  the  result  of  intrust- 
ing such  a  task  to  a  civilian  astronomer  untrained 
in  naval  discipline  ?  No  organization  would  last 
a  week  under  such  a  rigime.  The  view  of  the 
civilian  astronomer  is,  that  all  the  trouble  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  placing  the  work  in 
charge  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  its 
execution.  Between  these  views  we  leave  our 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  commodore  alludes  to  the  *  so-called  pcien- 
tific  men  of  the  country'  who  want  a  national 
observatory,  in  terms  which  do  not  strike  us  as 
happily  chosen.  He  tells  these  misguided  men 
that  *the  navy  will  take  no  responsibility' 
for  their  observatory,  in  a  tone  which  evidently 
implies  that  the  threatened  absence  of  this  re- 
sponsibility would  impress  them  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  rashness.  Whether  the  commo- 
dore's threat  will  have  this  effect  is  a  question  for 
future  consideration,  and  we  shall  dismiss  the 
subject  with  a  single  remark.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  there  is  hardly  a  graduate  of  the  naval 
academy  who  is  not  ready,  with  great  alacrity  and 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  take  charge  of  the  coast 
survey,  the  fish  commission,  or  any  other  scien- 
tific work,  without  any  consciousness  that  he  is 
undertaking  a  more  formidable  task  than  stand- 
ing watch  on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  We  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  this  statement  as  a  humorous 
exaggeration ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read 
Commodore  Belknap's  utterances  without  a  feel- 
ing that  the  remark  may  have  more  truth  in  it 
than  we  had  supposed. 


THE  SWAMPS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  conditions  which  have  determined  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  in  the  United  States  differ  widely 
from  those  which  have  controlled  the  settlement 


of  most  other  countries.  In  other  states  there 
have  been  political  or  geographical  limits  which 
have  greatly  restrained  the  movements  of  popu- 
lation. In  this  country  there  has  been,  from  the 
beg^inning  to  the  present  day,  an  abundance  of 
good,  readily  subjugable  land  awaiting  the  settler. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  within  this  decade  we 
pass  from  this  old  condition  where  excellent  land 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Before  1890  all 
such  fields  will  have  been  occupied.  There  will 
be  no  more  rich  frontier  lands  ready  to  welcome 
the  immigrant :  therefore  the  tide  of  immigration 
will  be  turned  upon  the  areas  which  have  been 
passed  in  the  swift  westward  movement  of  our 
population.  These  neglected  districts  are  of  great 
extent  and  very  varied  nature.  They  consist, 
in  part,  of  laud  which  is  somewhat  less  fertile 
than  the  best  soils,  but  which  in  every  other 
respect  is  fit  for  tillage.  In  larger  part,  how- 
ever, these  unoccupied  districts,  which  constitute 
the  land-reserves  of  the  United  States,  afford 
soils  which  contain  the  elements  required  for  the 
most  profitable  crops ;  but  they  are  rendered  in- 
fertile by  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  water.  In 
the  arid  but  irrigable  regions,  and  in  the  inun- 
dated or  swamp  lands,  we  have  a  very  large 
tillable  area  which  may  be  won  to  agriculture  ; 
and,  when  so  won,  these  lands  will  afford  re- 
sources of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people. 

In  his  report  on  the  lands  of  the  arid  region  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  1879,  Major  J.  W. 
Powell  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  those 
districts  where  the  soils  suffer  from  a  deficiency 
of  water,  and  in  the  preface  to  that  report  he 
notes  the  importance  of  the  class  of  inundated 
lands  ;  but  so  far,  no  detailed  studies  of  the  latter 
class  of  lands  have  been  prepared.  Recently, 
however.  Major  Powell  has  organized  a  division 
of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  which  is  charged 
with  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  geological  history 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  swamps  and  other 
inundated  lands  of  the  country. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  field  has  shown 
the  remarkable  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  cheap  land  which  could  be  easily  won  to 
tillage,  we  have  left  untouched,  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  districts  of  easily  drained 
swamp-lands  amounting  to  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  area.  These  lands  have  the 
same  nature  as  those  which,  in  England  and  the 
states  of  northern  Europe,  were  drained  centmies 
ago,  and  now  afford  the  most  fertile  fields  of  those 
countries.  The  inundated  lands  of  the  seaboard 
region  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  when  first  seen  by  men,  while 
the  similar  areas  in  England  were  long  ago  won 
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to  the  state  of  the  most  fertile  fields  of  that 
country. 

Our  American  inundated  lands  are  divisible 
into  several  classes,  determined  by  the  condition 
of  their  origin.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  tide-water  marshes,  the  lacustrine  swamps  of 
the  glaciated  district,  the  delta  swamps  of  the 
[Mississippi,  and  the  class  of  wet  lands  or  upland 
swamps  where  the  marshy  condition  is  due  to  the 
action  of  plants  in  retaining  water  under  the 
surfaces  of  considerable  districts.  The  formation 
of  the  sponge-like  sphagnum-peat  has  been  well 
described  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  southern  swamps  of  the  United  States  are 
essentially  climbing  bogs,  though  the  retention 
of  the  moistiure  is  due,  not,  as  in  the  north,  to 
the  mosses,  but  to  the  close-growing,  flowering 
plants,  principally  to  the  common  cane. 

Preliminary  studies  of  the  great  area  of  fresh- 
water marshes,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
show,  that,  in  that  district,  this  clajBS  of  marshes 
covers  an  area  of  about  four  thousand  square 
miles.  Throughout  this  district  the  peaty  deposit 
is  generally  thin,  not  usually  exceeding  four  feet 
in  thickness,  thus  permitting  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  force  their  way  to  the  subsoil  below  the  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter. 

The  surface  of  the  swamp,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  it  rests,  is  generally  inclined 
towards  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  to 
the  amount  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.  The  water  is 
retained  by  the  dense  mat  of  stems,  roots,  and 
decaying  fragments  of  plants,  which  are  so  closely 
interlaced  that  the  friction  in  the  interstices  pre- 
vents the  speedy  outflow  of  the  rainfalL 

This  clajBS  of  marshes  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
drained,  and,  when  so  improved,  they  afford 
exceedingly  rich  soils.  Along  the  outer  margins 
of  these  vast  morasses,  some  hundred  thousand 
acres  have  been  won  to  culture.  These  lands  are 
remarkably  fertile;  and  I  am  told  that  they  often 
yield  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  maize  to  the  acre, 
and  that  they  endure  tillage  for  a  period  of  many 
years  without  fertilizing. 

It  seems  likely  that  of  these  easily  reclaimed 
upland  morasses,  resembling  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
there  is  a  total  area,  in  the  southern  states,  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  lands  which  are  subject 
to  serious  inundations  from  rivers,  which  prob- 
ably amount  to  something  like  eight  thousand 
square  miles. 

In  the  northern  states  the  area  of  improvable 
swamp-land  is  less  extensive,  but  there  is  not 
a  state  in  which  they  do  not  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  land-reserve  which  the  coming 


generation  will  be  glad  to  use.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that,  in  these  inundated  lands  of  the  United 
States,  we  may  find  fields  which  will  give  a  larger 
return  to  the  husbandman  than  those  now  tilled 
in  any  state  of  the  union  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  our  population, 
it  is  none  too  soon  for  us  to  be  considering  the 
aspects  of  this  portion  of  our  domain.  It  is  clear 
that  the  national  survey  can,  by  a  proper  study  of 
these  swamp-districts  of  the  country,  so  deter- 
mine their  condition  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
engineer.  The  aim  will  be  to  ascertain  their 
extent,  the  conditions  determining  their  value  for 
tillage,  and  the  best  method  of  approaching  the 
economic  questions  which  they  present.  Even 
where  these  swamps  may  be  unprofitable  for 
agricultural  use,  it  may  often  be  found  that  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  timber-culture.  The 
juniper  (Cupressus  thyoidee)  and  the  bald  cypress 
(Taxodium  disticum)  are  particularly  suited  to  this 
form  of  forest-culture. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  the  American  swamps, 
their  relation  to  the  changes  of  level  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  ways  in  which  their  deposits  were 
accumulated,  cannot  be  considered  in  this  place. 
My  aim  at  present  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
economic  importance  of  this  field  of  inquiry. 

N.  S.  Shaler. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES, 

Russian  Lapland  — Charles  Rabot,  during  the 
past  summer,  obtained  interesting  details  on  the 
Kola  peninsula,  which  lies  westward  from  the 
White  Sea  and  between  it  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in 
Russian  Lapland.  This  region  is  very  little  known, 
and  large  blanks  occur  in  the  best  charts.  The 
country  is  rather  monotonous,  covered  with  forests, 
and  dotted  with  lakes,  some  of  which  attain  a 
large  size.  Imandra  is  a  hundred  and  forty  kilo- 
metres broad,  surrounded  by  grand  scenery,  and 
hemmed  in  by  two  mountain-chains,  which  reach 
about  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  Umbdek,  on 
the  east,  being  a  little  the  higher.  There  are  no 
glaciers,  but  permanent  snow  exists  on  the  peaks. 
After  the  Caucasus,  this  region  contains  the 
highest  elevations  of  European  Russia,  and  presents 
a  desolate,  barren,  and  impressive  aspect.  The 
lakes  are  very  shallow :  the  greatest  depth  of 
Imandra  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
from  which  it  shoals  to  a  few  inches.  It  contains 
many  wooded  islets.  From  this  lake  the  explorer 
went  to  the  Arctic  shores,  and  crossed  the  unex- 
plored region  which  extends  westward  from  the 
lake.  Here,  where  the  maps  indicate  a  flat  coun- 
try, he  found  a  rugged  region,  bristling  with 
mountains  exceeding  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 
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Between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  the 
traveller  found  three  series  of  ranges,  separated  by 
depressions  covered  with  forests,  marshes,  and 
lakes.  The  Russian  Liapps  were  well-made  people, 
averaging  over  five  feet  in  height.  The  people 
and  officials  everywhere  gave  him  every  assistance. 

Precursors  of  Columbus.  —  Prof.  Guido  Cora 
reviews 'The  precursors  of  Columbus*  in  a  late 
number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Italian  geographical 
society.  After  an  interesting  resume,  he  concludes 
that  to  Columbus  is  unquestionably  due  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  world  to  humanity  as  represented  by 
civilized  races ;  that  the  name  of  America  is  de- 
rived from  some  aboriginal  word  picked  up  by  the 
companions  of  Columbus ;  that  the  precursors  of 
Columbus,  in  their  voyages  toward  America,  were 
merely  in  search  of  wealth  or  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  not  instigated  by  scien- 
tific prevision  or  the  result  of  study  of  probabili- 
ties; that  it  is  certain  that  the  Scandinavians, 
Basques,  and  probably  also  the  Irish,  had  reached 
American  shores  before  Columbus ;  while  to  the 
brothers  Zeno  are  due  important  charts  and  docu- 
ments from  which  the  previous  discovery  of 
America  might  be  inferred. 

Poliakoff 's ' Joumeyin  Sakhalin.'  —  A  transla- 
tion of  PoliakofiTs  *  Journey  in  Sakhalin  in  1881-82  * 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Arzruni,  and  published 
by  Asher  &  Co.  This  forms  a  sort  of  monograph 
of  the  products,  industries,  and  people  of  this 
little-known  island,  and  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  ethnologists  and  geographers.  It  contains 
especially  rich  contributions  to  the  anthropology, 
mineral  products,  fisheries,  and  geography.  The 
Ainos,  who  inhabit  the  southern  portion,  are  ex- 
haustively treated  of.  As  the  original  documents 
are  largely  in  Russian,  this  may  be  said  to  be  for 
most  students  the  first  effective  publication  of  the 
material. 

Pilcomayo  expedition  to  Boliyia.  — Some  news 
has  been  received  from  the  latest  expedition 
of  M.  Thouar,  who  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  trade- 
route,  via  the  Pilcomayo,  between  Bolivia  and  the 
Argentine  states.  He  left  Assumption  Sept.  28, 
with  an  escort  of  twenty-eight  experienced  sol- 
diers, two  months'  provisions,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  horses,  mules,  etc.  A  volunteer,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  GUbert,  accompanied  the  party.  Major 
Feilberg,  as  mentioned  by  us  at  the  time,  recently 
ascended  the  river  by  water,  finding  a  minimum 
of  six  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  up  to  Lambara, 
a  point  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  PUcomayo.  Here  the  party  was 
arrested  by  the  rapids,  over  which  there  were  not 
more  than  two  feet  of  water,  rendering  navigation 
impcesible,  and  deciding  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion.     Since  then  an  Argentine  column,  com- 


manded by  Captain  Gomenzorro,  has  raided  the 
borders  of  the  river,  killed  or  routed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Toba  tribe,  living  on  its  banks,  and 
brought  back  a  good  deal  of  plunder  and  a  few 
prisoners.  Defeats  of  this  kind,  however,  have  not 
hitherto  had  much  effect  on  tlie  Tobas,  beyond 
causing  them  to  retreat  temporarily  into  their 
jungles.  They  have  avenged,  as  in  the  case  of 
Crevaux,  on  other  white  men,  the  destruction 
visited  on  their  villages.  With  this  unpromising 
state  of  things,  Thouar's  plan  of  ascending  the 
river  by  land,  with  the  above-mentioned  small 
escort,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  rapids 
and  determining  whether  any  improvement  of 
the  river  at  that  point  is  possible,  seems  almost 
foolhardy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  advised  an  expedition  by  water 
was  not  adopted. 


LONDON  LETTER, 


The  University  of  Cambridge  has  just  suffered 
a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  its  librarian,  Mr. 
Henry  Bradshaw,  senior  fellow  of  King*s  college. 
The  present  efficiency  of  the  university  library  Is 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  during 
the  many  years  that  he  was  at  its  head.  His 
bibliographical  investigations  were  remarkable 
for  their  accuracy,  and  were  carried  out  with  a 
truly  scientific  precision,  while  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  that  department  of  his  duties  which 
was  connected  with  the  literature  of  systematic 
zoology.  Others  will  follow  him  in  the  post  of 
university  librarian  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  many 
men  to  be  so  truly  mourned  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  is 
by  the  many  generations  of  Cambridge  men  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  The  terms  of  the  univer- 
sity statutes  require  that  the  post  shall  be  filled 
within  a  fortnight  of  its  becoming  vacant ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  will  fall 
upon  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  the  editor  of  the 
*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  who  is  so  well  known 
in  the  subject  of  Old-Testament  criticism.  He  is 
a  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  and  lord-almoner's 
reader  in  Arabic  to  the  university. 

The  school  of  engineering  at  Cambridge  has 
been  making  considerable  progress  of  late  years 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  James  Stuart,  M.  P. 
for  Hackney  ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  institute 
a  tripos  examination  in  engineering,  which  should 
be  combined  to  some  extent  with  the  natural 
sciences  tripos,  and  would  include  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  practical  work,  together  with 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 

Honor  candidates  who  find  a  difficulty  in  math- 
ematics need  no  longer  be  troubled  with  them 
among  the  *  additional  subjects '  of  the  previous 
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esaminittion,  which  are  incumbent  apon  all  who 
propoee  to  enter  for  a  tripoe.  for  French  and  Ger- 
man liave  been  introduced  as  alternative  subjecte. 
This  win  be  a  great  boon  to  the  eUuisical  men.  who 
have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  paas  a  mathemati- 
cal exam.ina,tion  before  they  could  get  claeaicnl 
honore.  In  fact,  the  'additional  aubjecte'  of  the 
•  Little  Go '  are  merely  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
i^ndidntes  for  honors  in  any  subject  had  flrat  of 
all  to  graduate  in  mathematice  ;  and  the  result  of 
tliJB  was  that  many  of  the  beet  classical  men  con- 
tented themselves  with  ordinary  de^Teea.  Now, 
however,  all  this  is  changed,  and  their  path  to 
distinction  is  much  easier  than  it  used  to  be. 

A  movement  of  the  same  kind  is  on  foot  in  the 
Univeraity  of  London  also.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  convocation  (to  wliich  all  graduates  of  a  cer- 
tain standing  have  the  right  to  belong)  a  com- 
mittee wa«  appointed  to  consider  the  deiiirability 
of  the  establishment  of  degrees  in  engineering. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  is  to  be  held 
today.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer,  that  many  well-cetablished  engineers  are 
feeling  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  electricity. 
and  hence  it  seems  desirable,  that,  for  any  d^ree 
in  engineering,  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
acfjuaintance  with  electricity  should  be  exacted 
from  iiU  candidatee. 

Probably  the  most  complete  private  electric 
installation  in  the  world  is  now  to  be  found  at 
the  house  of  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart,  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
London,  On  several  occasions  lately,  he  has 
kindly  invited  parties  of  leading  electricians  and 
engineers  to  inspect  it.  and  moet  hoepitably  en- 
tertained them  there.  The  boilers,  steam-engines. 
generating-dynamoB.  etc..  are  all  in  duplicate ; 
and  opening  out  of  t)ie  room  containing  those,  is 
a  large  and  very  complete  series  of  the  E.  P.  8. 
Btorage-batteries.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  engine  does  not  run  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  daily.  In  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  house  is  a 
magnificent  private  workshop,  with  lathes,  saws, 
planing-machines,  and  all  sorts  of  '  tools.'  Tlie 
whole  of  these  are  worked  from  two  or  three 
motors,  which  put  in  motion  the  overhead  shaft- 
ing. Many  thousand  pounds  must  have  been 
sjient  upon  this  unique  lostatlation. 

The  discussion  upon  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes's  pa(ier. 
upon  ■•  The  self-induction  of  an  electric  current 
in  relation  to  the  nature  and  form  of  its  conduc- 
liir,"  was  concluded  last  night  at  the  Society  of 
telegraph  engineers  and  electricians.  During  the 
three  evenings  devoted  to  it,  Lord  Ra^'leigh,  Prof. 
George  Forbes,  Professor  Ayrton,  Dr.  Hopkinson, 
Prof.  3.  P.  Thompson,  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Frank 
Pojie  of  New  York,  Mr.  Preece.  and  many  othent 


expreaaed  their  sense  of  the  very  great  value,  in- 
genuity, and  originality,  of  Professor  Hughes's 
researclTee. — an  opinion  which  was  universally 
re-echoed  in  conversation  among  the  member« 
generally.  Great  applause  greeted  the  jiropoaal 
with  which  Dr.  Fleming  (of  the  Edison  light  com- 
pany) closed  a  very  effective  speech,  to  call  the 
co-efficient  of  the  unit  of  self  -  induction  a 
'  Hughes.'  Both  Mr.  Frank  Pope  and  Mr.  Preoce. 
as  practical  telegraphists,  pointed  out  how  the 
exiierimentol  results  now  obtained  by  Professor 
Hughes  provided  a  clear  explanation  of  certain  re- 
markable fads  observed  in  telegraphy ;  and  Mr. 
Preece  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Professor  Hughes's 
ingenuity  by  pointing  out,  tliat.  whereas  the 
speaker  hod  had  to  erect  a  pair  of  lines  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  miles  in  length  to  com- 
pare the  telegraphic  speed  of  iron  and  copper 
wires.  Professor  Hughes's  wonderfully  ingenious 
and  delicate  induction-bridge  had  enabled  him  to 
predict  the  same  result  from  experiments  upon 
only  ten  inches  of  wire.  Perhaps  the  moet  im- 
portant practical  feature  in  the  paper  was  that 
self-induction  in  iron  wire  could  be  cured 
stranding  the  wire  ;  but  all  of  tlie  results  are 
remarkable  illustration  of  science  enriched 
practice.  W 


BOSTON  LETTBJi. 


The  topographical  survey  of  Massachusetts, 
undertaken  by  the  state  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.  S.  geological  survey,  has  now  been  in  progress 
for  a  year  and  u  half,  and  about  S,250  sqnare 
miles  have  been  surveyed,  or  somewhat  less  tlian 
half  the  state.  The  parts  already  covered  include 
the  extreme  western  border  of  the  state,  embra- 
cing ourhigheet  elevattous:  two  central  sections. 
— one  at  the  ConnecUcut,  and  the  other  around 
Worcester ;  the  r^ion  about  Boston  ;  and  almost 
the  whole  of  tlie  area  to  the  south  of  it,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Rhode  Island,  the  character  of  which 
is  very  different  from  other  (larts  of  the  state, 
liardly  any  parts  of  it  being  commanded  by  ele- 
vated positions.  Hence,  in  surveying  this,  the 
plane-table  has  been  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 
district  lias  been  mapped  by  traverse  work  ;  the 
courses  of  the  streams,  and  the  sltoie-linea  of  the 
open  water  spaces,  being  worked  in  by  a  winter, 
party  taking  advantage  of  the  ice.  There 
a  little  completed  patch  in  the  extreme 
eastern  comer  of  tlie  state. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  tlie 
sioners  of  the  survey,  the  cost  of  the  work  the 
past  season  has  varied  from  about  eight  to  nine- 
teen dollars  per  square  mile,  and  an  average  of 
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little  over  teii  dollars.  By  request  of  the  com- 
mission, the  U.  S.  coast  survey  has  also  aided  the 
work  by  extending  its  triangulation  over  about 
nine  hundred  square  miles  during  the  past  season, 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  two  dollars  a  square 
mile,  about  a  fourth  of  which  has  been  borne  by 
the  state. 

A  year  ago  the  state  appropriated  nine  thousand 
dollars  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  progress  of  the  present  survey  to 
determine  by  triangulation  the  boundary-lines  of 
all  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth.  A  com- 
mencement of  the  work  was  made  the  past  sea- 
son, only  to  discover  that  the  estimate  of  the 
expense,  based  on  the  irregularities  shown  in 
the  boimdary  outlines  as  given  in  the  old  state 
map,  — the  only  possible  basis  for  a  calculation, — 
was  far  too  little ;  probably  at  least  double  the 
original  estimate  will  be  required.  As  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended, 
the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  would  be  no 
severe  financial  loss ;  but  the  commissioners  right- 
ly urge  its  continuance  under  a  doubled  appro- 
priation, as,  when  completed,  it  will  form  the 
best  basis  for  a  cadastral  or  property  survey  yet 
provided  by  any  state  in  the  country.  This  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in  which  our 
legislators  are  beginning  to  learn  what  it  costs 
not  to  have  a  good  state  map,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  be  witty  enough  to 
carry  the  intended  boundaries  survey  to  com- 
pletion. 

Among  the  numerous  partly  executed  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  Boston,  its  schemes  of  public 
parks  hold  a  prominent  place.  The  recent  death 
of  Hon.  Elizur  Wright  has  called  attention  anew 
to  his  proposal  to  establish  a  forest-preserve  with- 
in easy  reach  of  Boston,  in  the  wild  and  little- 
inhabited  region  known  as  the  Middlesex  Fells,  — 
a  region  belonging  to  some  half-dozen  munici- 
palities, and  situated  on  the  Charlestown  or 
northern  side  of  Boston,  not  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  the  city.  On  the  opposite  side,  progress  is 
making  in  the  Arnold  arboretum,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  Boston  park  system,  where 
definite  plans,  long  maturing,  are  being  put  into 
execution.  It  is  proposed  to  form  two  distinct 
collections  of  growing  trees,  —  one  for  display ; 
and  one,  less  permanent,  for  investigation  and 
experiment.  The  plan  of  the  former  contem- 
plates, among  other  things,  that  each  hardy-tree 
species  of  eastern  America  shall  be  represented  by 
an  individual  planted  so  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum growth  attainable  here,  and  also  by  a  group 
of  from  six  to  twenty-five  individuals  selected 
to  show  variations  of  character  and  habit,  and 
planted  so  as  to  secure  expression  in  mass  rather 


than  perfect  individual  development.  The  rep- 
resentation of  no  species  will  therefore  depend 
on  the  life  of  one  tree,  and  the  natural  behavior 
of  our  principal  trees  will  also  be  illustrated. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  club  celebrated  its 
decennial  anniversary  last  Friday  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Parker  House  ;  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  whom 
every  one  recognizes  as  the  founder  of  the  club, 
presiding.  As  a  first  experiment  of  the  kind,  it 
proved  a  great  success.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  were  present,  about  equally 
divided  between  ladiee  and  gentlemen,  and  sat  to 
a  late  hour.  After  dinner,  speeches  were  made 
by  Profs.  W.  H.  Brewer  of  New  Haven  and  C.  A. 
Young  of  Princeton,  and  by  many  of  the  home 
members,  with  letters  from  those  who  could  not 
be  present.  The  club  may  well  be  proud  of  what 
it  has  accomplished,  having  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  paying  membership  of  considerably  over 
six  hundred  in  these  ten  years,  and  in  publishing 
more  than  three  volumes  of  Appalachia,  —  a 
journal  which,  with  its  two  sides  of  mountain 
exploration  and  geographical  scien(*.e,  holds  a 
somewhat  unique  and  enviable  place  in  literature. 
A  new  number  is  announced  to  appear  imme- 
diately. 

It  is  announced  that  the  liberality  and  co- 
operation of  the  Woman's  education  association 
will  enable  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history 
to  open  its  seaside  laboratory  at  Annisquam  to 
students,  during  the  coming  summer,  from  June 
15  to  Aug.  16,  1886.  Mr.  B.  H.  Van  Vleck,  an 
assLstant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  society,  will  have 
charge  of  the  instruction.  Y. 

Boston,  March  8. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

The  danger  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  in  wall- 
papers is  a  subject  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Boston.  At  a  public  meeting  the  past 
week,  called  for  its  consideration,  a  draught  of  a  bill 
was  submitted,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  such  papers  when  they  contain  more  than 
one-fourteenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  to  the  square 
yard.  A  number  of  cases  of  illness  from  this  cause 
were  reported,  as  also  the  death  of  one  child  from 
the  wearing  of  stockings  colored  by  arsenic. 

—  A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
senate,  empowering  the  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  geodetic  survey  to  loan  any  instrument 
or  instruments  named  in  a  list  to  any  college  or 
incorporated  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  retained  by  such  college  or  institution 
until  the  dissolution  thereof,  whereupon  such  in- 
strument or  instruments  shall,  if  existing,  be  re- 
turned to  said  survey. 
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—  The  house  committee  on  agriculture  has  re- 
ported favorably  a  bill  to  establish  agricultural 
experiment-stations  in  connection  with  the  collies 
in  the  several  states.  The  object  and  duty  of  these 
stations  are  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify 
experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants ; 
analysis  of  soils  and  water ;  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic 
animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions 
involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
etc.  The  appropriation  sought  is  $15,000  a  year 
for  each  state,  or  $570,000  in  all.  Similar  experi- 
mental stations  have  been  conducted  in  Europe 
with  great  success  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  1884  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  existence  there.  There  are  now  nine 
stations  in  this  coimtry. 

—  It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  govern- 
mental tea-farms  recently  established,  as  they  have 
not  been  productive  of  good  results. 

—  The  Prince  of  Monaco,  it  is  reported,  pro- 
poses the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  by  means  of  submerged  floats,  which 
will  not  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
authorities  has  been  asked  in  the  scheme. 

—  A  recent  London  telegram  announces  that 
Mount  Etna  is  in  a  state  of  eruption.  It  is 
supposed  that  lava  is  issuing  from  the  crater, 
but  the  dense  mist  prevents  observations.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  stones  and  cinders  are  continu- 
ally being  thrown  out. 

—  Active  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  founding 
of  a  Hebrew  university  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  orthodox  secta- 
rian institution,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  educat- 
ing young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  addition  to 
voluntary  subscriptions,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
rely  upon  a  tax  on  the  different  Jewish  congre- 
gations. 

—  Prof.  A.  C.  Merriam  of  Columbia  college, 
whose  editions  of  Herodotus  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  more  particularly  his  investigations  in  Greek 
archeology,  have  gained  him  a  foremost  place 
among  the  classical  scholars  of  this  country,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  American  school  at 
Athens,  for  the  year  1887-88.  While  in  Greece, 
Professor  Merriam  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
archeology,  especially  Cyprian. 

—  The  cost  of  small-pox  to  Tennessee  is  esti- 
mated by  the  State  board  of  health  to  have  been 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
during  the  past  five  years. 


—  Russian  papers  have  lately  been  discussing 
the  project  of  a  canal  between  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  speculations  upon  the 
probable  effects  of  the  higher  water-level  of  the 
former.  The  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  low, 
and  there  is  a  question  whether  or  not  they  would 
be  inundated. 

—  An  article  by  G.  L.  Kittredge  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  American  journal  of  phUology  describes 
a  singular  custom  among  the  Greeks.  An  ancient 
Greek,  if  he  murdered  a  man,  sometimes  mutilated 
his  victim  in  a  peculiar  way,  kno^'n  as  fxaoxa^^i^eiv, 
or  arm-pitting.  The  extremities  of  the  hands 
were  cut  off,  strung  together,  and  fastened  under 
the  arm-pits  of  the  corpse  by  a  band  or  girdle 
round  the  neck.  There  are  two  main  theories  as 
to  the  purpose.  According  to  the  one,  the  ftac 
xaVi^eiv  was  a  part  of  the  cKpocioaii.  The  cut-off 
extremities  were  the  airapx^i  of  the  victim,  a  sin- 
offering  to  the  infernal  gods  to  expiate  the  mur- 
der. According  to  the  other,  the  mutilation  of  the 
body  was  supposed  to  effect  a  corresponding  mu- 
tilation of  the  soul ;  so  that  the  shade,  deprived  of 
its  limbs,  would  be  powerless  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  criminal.  It  is  the  latter  view  that  the 
writer  advocates,  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  close 
examination  of  the  loci  dasaici,  and  next  by  a 
long  array  of  evidence  from  the  history  of  culture. 

—  An  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  at 
the  hydrographic  office  from  the  master  of  the 
Russian  bark  Preciosa,  at  New  Orleans,  states, 
that  ''on  the  26th  of  January,  at  six  A.M.,  the 
vessel  being  in  latitude  17°  04'  north,  longitude 
69°  07'  west,  running  with  all  sails  set,  steering 
west,  speed  ten  knots,  wind  fresh,  north-east,  I 
felt  what  I  considered  to  be  a  strong  earthshock. 
It  threw  the  vessel  over  a  good  deal,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  although  the 
vessel  was  in  ballast,  and  the  water  had  been 
smooth  all  the  morning.  It  only  lasted  for  a  few 
seconds,  and,  directly  after,  the  wind  went  to  the 
south-east,  and  died  away ;  afterwards  it  was 
nearly  calm  for  the  three  following  days." 

—  We  would  call  the  attention  of  amateur 
astronomers  to  a  very  convenient  collection  of 
ephemerides,  etc.,  contained  in  the  'companion' 
to  The  observatory,  for  1886.  Positions  for  the 
sun,  moon,  and  major  planets,  are  given  at  suit- 
able epochs,  with  ephemerides  for  the  satellites  of 
the  planets,  and  in  many  cases  for  physical  obser- 
vations. There  are  also  lists  of  double  and  varia- 
ble stars,  test  objects,  remarkable  nebulae  and 
clusters,  etc.,  all  made  easily  accessible  and  in- 
telligible. 

—  The  Transactions  of  the  seismologica]  society 
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of  Japan,  vol.  viii.  1885,  contains  a  long  paper 
by  Professor  Milne,  in  which  he  has  collected  a 
detailed  description  of  ten  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  at  different  times  from  1881  to  1884,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  phenomena  connected 
with  earth  vibrations.  The  experiments  were  all 
performed  in  or  near  the  city  of  Tokio,  and  con- 
sisted in  originating  artificial  earth  vibrations, 
usually  by  dropping  a  heavy  weight  or  by  ex- 
ploding dynamite,  and  then  studying  the  circum- 
stances of  their  propagation  by  means  of  the 
various  seismographs  which  have  been  devised 
by  himself  or  his  co-workers  in  Japanese  seis- 
mometry.  It  appears  that  the  first  effect  upon  a 
seismograph  with  a  single  index  is  an  impulse  in 
a  normal  direction  ;  and,  similarly,  a  bracket  seis- 
mograph arranged  to  indicate  normal  motion  be- 
gins its  indications  before  a  similar  seismograph 
indicating  transverse  motion,  implying  that  the 
normal  wave  travels  more  rapidly  than  the  trans- 
verse. Near  to  an  origin,  the  normal  motion  is  first 
outwards,  then  inwards,  and  the  motion  inwards 
is  greater  and  more  rapid  than  the  motion  out- 
wards; while,  at  a  distance  from  an  origin,  the 
first  motion  may  be  inwards,  and  the  two  phases 
are  practically  of  equal  amplitude.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  amphtude  of  normal  motion  is  inversely 
as  the  distance  from  the  origin.  The  laws  of 
transverse  motion  are  practically  the  same  with 
those  of  normal  motion,  but  less  pronounced. 
Near  to  an  origin,  the  amplitude  of  the  transverse 
motion  is  less,  but  the  period  greater,  than  that  of 
the  normal  motion.  The  velocity  of  transmission 
obtained  varies  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred 
feet,  which  is  much  less  than  the  velocities  ob- 
tained by  Mallet  and  by  Abbott. 

—  Uhler's  check-list  of  the  Hemiptera  heter- 
optera,  or  true  bugs,  of  North  America,  recently 
published,  contains  1,448  species,  distributed  among 
4135  genera,  or  an  average  of  8.6  species  to  each 
genus.  Classification  here,  as  in  some  other 
branches  of  entomology,  appears  to  have  been 
carried  too  far,  though  doubtless  many  more 
species  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 

—  Drs.  D.  E.  Salmon  and  T.  B.  Smith  have  just 
published  (Proc.  biol.  soc.  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.) 
a  remarkable  discovery,  made  by  them,  of  a  new 
method  of  producing  immunity  from  contagious 
diseases.  By  experimenting  upon  pigeons,  they 
were  able  to  establish  an  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease known  as  swine-plague,  by  the  inoculation  of 
solutions  in  which  the  pathogenic  bacteria  had 
been  cultivated,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  heat. 
The  conclusions  they  reach  are  as  follows :  1°. 
Immunity  is  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  the 
bioplasm  of  the    animal  body  to  the  chemical 


products  of  the  growth  of  the  specific  microbes 
which  constitute  the  virus  of  contagious  fevers ; 
2°.  These  particular  chemical  products  are  pro- 
duced by  the  growth  of  the  microbes  in  suitable 
culture-liquids  in  the  laboratory,  as  well  as  in  the 
liquids  and  tissues  of  the  body ;  8°.  Immunity 
may  be  produced  by  introducing  into  the  animal 
body  such  chemical  products  as  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory. 

—  Professor  Davidson,  in  a  paper  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  of  Golden  Gate,  in  Bulletin  No. 
4  of  the  California  academy  of  sciences,  states, 
that,  from  a  mean  of  nearly  ten  years*  observa- 
tions, the  lowest  temperature  is  for  the  month  of 
January,  50''.49  F. ;  and  the  highest  for  the  month 
of  September,  59°. 68  F.  The  average  range  is 
thus  only  nine  degrees,  and  the  extreme  range  has 
only  been  thirteen  degrees.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  follows  closely  that  of  the  water  ;  and  it  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  latter's  temperature  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  coldness,  which  con- 
spire with  the  north-west  winds  of  summer  to 
cause  the  peculiar  foggy  conditions  which  prevail. 

—  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Unnean  society  of 
New  South  Wales,  Dr.  Lendenfeld  reports  upon 
a  sponge  destructive  to  oyster-culture.  Large 
areas  of  oyster-beds  in  the  Clarence  River  were 
destroyed  by  their  attaching  themselves  to  the 
shells,  preventing  the  formation  of  spat.  With 
the  destruction  of  the  beds  the  sponge  disappeared. 
The  latter  he  describes  under  the  name  Chalinula 
Coxii. 

—  Examination  of  the  cheese,  which  some  time 
ago  caused  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  several 
hundred  persons  in  Michigan,  has  shown  the 
poisonous  character  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  or  ptomaine,  of  an  intensely 
cheesy  odor,  to  which  the  discoverer.  Dr.  V.  C. 
Vaughan,  has  given  the  name  of  *  Tyrotoxicon  - 
(Zeitschr,  f,  physioL  chemie,  x.  146,  1886). 

—  Dr.  Ten  Kate,  the  anthropologist,  has  been 
pursuing  his  investigations  in  Dutch  and  British 
Guiana,  and  intends  to  extend  them  into  Vene- 
zuela and  Florida,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
Carib  Indians.  He  has  already  measured,  in  a 
very  detailed  manner,  one  hundred  and  six  in- 
dividuals of  the  Arrowak  and  other  tribes,  wood 
negroes  and  metis. 

—  Major  Powell  has  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sion investigating  the  question  of  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  various  scientific  bureaus  his 
reply  to  the  recent  strictures  of  Professor  Agassiz 
upon  the  work  of  the  geological  survey.  The  let- 
ters have  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  are  to  be 
printed  in  connection  with  the  testimony  taken 
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before  the  committee  now  investigating  the  sub- 
ject. 

—  The  Abbe  Laflarome.  of  the  University  Laval 
at  Quebec,  has  lately  read  an  essay  on  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  Saguenay,  before  the  society 
of  geography  in  that  city.  He  first  describes  the 
actual  geographic  form  of  the  district,  and  then 
discusses  its  geological  history,  even  from  Ar- 
chaean times,  with  special  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  old  limestones  that  lie  in  basins  on  the 
crystalline  rocks  as  an  early  chapter,  and  to  the 
glacial  invasion  as  a  later  one.  The  present  dis- 
charge of  Lake  St.  John  is  recognized  as  post- 
glacial ;  the  old  outlet  being  more  or  less  ob- 
stiiicted  by  drift,  and  in  part  occupied  by  Lake 
Kenogami.  The  deep  gorge  of  the  lower  Sag- 
uenay  is  attributed  to  ordinary  erosive  action 
through  long  geological  periods,  and  the  cafion 
of  the  Colorado  is  called  recent  in  comparison 
with  it. 

—  The  programme  for  the  first  half  of  the  course 
of  weekly  lectures  at  the  national  museum  is  as 
follows :  Saturday,  March  6,  Mr.  William  Hallock, 
Tlie  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone;  Friday,  March 
12.  Prof.  William  Harkness,  How  the  solar  system 
is  measured ;  Saturday,  March  20,  Prof.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  The  nature  of  sound :  Saturday, 
March  27,  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  The  chemistry  of 
coal ;  Saturday,  April  3,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
The  migration  of  birds. 

—  The  bill  now  before  congress,  providing  that 
from  and  after  March  4,  1802,  the  metric  system 
shall  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government,  was  favored  by  the 
Boston  society  of  civil  engineers,  at  their  meeting 
the  past  week. 

—  An  account  of  a  singular  habit  in  the  cicada 
is  related  and  illustrated  by  J.  S.  Newberry 
in  the  School  of  mines  quarterly.  In  Rahway, 
N.J.,  a  house  had  been  buUt  and  a  cellar  dug  in 
an  orchard  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  a 
brood  of  cicadas.  The  unused  cellar  was  opened 
about  the  time  of  their  advent,  and  the  bottom 
was  found  to  be  thickly  set  with  mud-cones  or 
tubes  from  six  to  eight  inches  high  and  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  each  of  which  liad  been 
formed  by  the  pupa  of  a  cicada  that  had  emerged 
from  the  earth  beneath  the  cellar.  Finding  a  dark 
chamber,  and  apparently  desiring  to  work  up  to 
daylight,  the  cicadas  had  taken  the  moist  clay 
and  of  this  formed  pellets,  with  which  the  tubes 
were  built  up,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
bridging  over  the  vacancy,  and  thus  reaching  the 
surface.  The  tops  of  all  were  closed ;  but,  on 
breaking  some  of  them,  the  pupae  were  seen,  both 
in  the  hole  in  the  ground  and  in  the  cone.      After 


the  cellar  was  opened,  and  light  admitted,  they 
stopped  building,  and  made  holes  in  the  tops  of  the 
cones  for  exit.  The  author  further  remarks  that 
in  these  facts  there  is  evidence  of  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  in  the  cicada,  and  a  judicious  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end  in  circumstances  that,  it 
would  seem,  must  have  been  without  precedent  in 
the  experience  of  that  or  any  preceding  generation, 
and  therefore  for  which  no  education  of  ancestors 
could  have  given  a  preparation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pupa  of  the  cicada  is  sometimes  embar- 
rassed, in  its  ascent  to  the  surface  by  water,  by 
too  wet  or  too  dry  sand  or  mud ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  circumstances  where  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  would  be  necessary.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena that  will  bring  them  within'  the  scope  of 
the  theory  according  to  which  all  our  organs  and 
faculties  are  the  result  of  formative  influences 
progressively  developed  through  a  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

«%  CorreigxMufeftfv  art  rtqmetAtd  to  be  qb  britf  a»  poMiMe.  The 
writer's  name  tain  ail  caeee  required  at  proof  of  eood  faith. 

Bishop's  ring  during  solar  eclipses. 

Tax  persistent  visibility  of  Bi8hop*8  ring  —  the 
dusky  reddish  ring  around  the  suu  —  ^ives  interest 
to  the  following  extract  from  Langley's  *  Report  on 
the  Mount  Whitney  expedition,'  which  recounts  ob- 
servations made  at  his  camp,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet,  on  Aug.  19,  1881.  '*  The  sky 
to-day,  as  always,  is  of  the  most  deep  violet-blue, 
such  as  we  never,  under  any  circumstances,  see 
near  the  sea-level.  .  .  .  Carrying  a  screen  in  the 
hand  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  till  the  eye  is 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays,  it  can  follow  this  blue 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  solar  disk  without  finding  in  it 
any  loss  of  the  deep  violet  or  any  milkiness  as  it 
approaches  the  limb.  ...  It  had  been  part  of  my 
object  to  make  an  effort  to  see  the  solar  corona  by 
directly  cutting  off  the  sun's  light  by  a  very  distant 
cliff.  ...  On  the  south  of  the  camp  was  a  range 
of  cliffs  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  whose 
perpendicular  wall  roee  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  feet.  I  found  that  I  could  choose  a  position 
on  the  north  of  the  cliff,  along  whose  edge  the  sun 
was  moving  horizontally  ;  so  that  the  shadow  was 
fixed  as  regards  the  observer,  and  so  sharp,  that, 
though  I  must  have  been  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  portion  of  the  cliff  cflisting  it,  I  could,  with- 
out moving  my  place,  and  by  only  a  slight  motion  of 
the  head,  put  the  eye  in  or  out  of  view  of  the  sun's 
north  Umb.  The  rocks  were,  in  these  circumstances, 
lined  with  a  brilliant  silver  edge,  due  to  diffraction. 
This  I  had  anticipated,  but  now  I  saw,  what  could 
not  be  seen  hy  screening  the  sun  with  a  near  object, 
that  the  sky  really  did  not  maintain  the  same  violet- 
blue  up  to  the  sun,  but  that  a  fine  coma  was  seen 
about  it  of  about  4"*  diameter,  nearly  uniform, 
though  it  was  sensibly  brighter  through  the  diameter 
of  H^.  Upon  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  an  excellent 
portable  telescope,  magnifying  about  thirty  times,  I 
found  it  was  composed  of  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  be- 
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tween  the  diffracting:  edg^e  and  the  observer's  eye " 
(Signal  service,  professional  paper,  xv.  p.  41). 

So^  explicit  a  description  as  this  from  a  well- 
practised  observer  confirms  the  testimony  of  Euro- 
pean specialists  in  sky  colors,  and  Ic'aves  no  question 
whatever  that  Bishop^s  ring  did  not  then  encircle  the 
sun.  And  yet,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  it  was  so 
strongly  colored  as  to  attract  attention  from  the 
guides  in  the  Alps,  and  to  call  for  special  description 
from  more  scientific  mountain  climbers.  It  was  gen- 
erally visible  on  clear  days  in  the  winter  of  1884  - 
85,  and  on  many  favorable  occasions  through  the 
following  summer.  During  this  winter,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  generally  leps  distinct  than  a  year  ago  ; 
but  the  most  brilliant  display  that  I  ever  recorded 
was  shortly  after  noon  on  the  2d  of  last  November, 
when  the  sun  was  hidden  by  a  rather  heavy  sheet 
of  cirro-stratus  cloud,  while  the  western  sky  was  clear. 
The  glaring  and  brassy  central  area  was  then  en- 
closed by  a  ring  of  strong  reddish-gold  color,  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  from  the  sun  ;  next  came  the  deli- 
cate rosy  or  purplish  pink,  and  at  last  the  ordinary 
blue  of  the  sky.     The  colors  were  wonderfully  vivid. 

Many  if  not  most  observers  of  the  ring  attribute  it 
to  diffraction  on  particles  of  some  sort  derived  from 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  ;  and,  while  this  hjrpothesis 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  continued  visibility  of  the  ring  puts  a  severe 
strain  on  it  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
cosmic  origin  of  the  colors  has  its  advocates,  and 
hence  a  method  of  determining  the  altitude  at  which 
the  diffracting  particles  float  is  of  especial  value. 

Dr.  Zenker  of  Berlin  has  a  pertinent  article  on  the 
question  in  a  recent  number  of  the  lieteorologische 
xeit9chHft  (BerUn,  ii.  1885,  400-406),  in  which  he 
discusses  the  effect  that  the  altitude  of  the  diffract- 
ing layer  of  dust  will  have  on  the  visibility  of  the 
ring  during  total  solar  eclipses.  And  as  a  total  solar 
eclipse,  visible  in  South  America  and  on  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  will  occur  about  half- past  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  next  August,  we  would  re- 
quest especial  attention  to  this  matter  from  astrono- 
mers who  may  go  down  to  observe  it.  Dr.  Zenker 
gives  directions  for  observations  on  or  near  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  moon's  shadow,  and  shows  how  they 
may  lead  to  the  desired  determination  :  for  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  diffracting  dust  were  all  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  colors  of  the 
ring  would  fade  away  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sun  ;  while,  if  the  dust  lie  far  out- 
side of  the  atmosphere,  some  portion  of  the  ring 
might  remain  visible  during  the  whole  eclipse.  This 
question  will  deserve  a  share  of  the  watchfulness 
generally  given  to  the  solar  corona  and  infra -mercu- 
rial planets.  W,  M.  D. 


A  trap-door  spider  at  work. 

A  trap  door  spider,  Cteniza  Califomica,  which 
came  from  California  in  September,  was  put  in  a 
box  with  earth,  and  soon  made  a  nest  with  a  perfect 
door.  She  was  found  one  morning  occupying  a  hole 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  deep 
enough  to  completely  hide  her,  around  which  the 
ground  had  been  cleared  and  smoothed,  so  that  it 
was  somewhat  lower  than  the  general  level.  Un- 
fortunately, as  this  part  of  the  work  was  done  during 
the  night,  she  accomplished  it  unobserved.  She 
probably  cleared  the  ground,  however,  as  she  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  when  she  was  seen  to 


walk  slowly  sideways,  with  all  the  feet  on  one  side 
held  together,  turning  slightly  at  the  same  time,  and 
sweeping  all  rubbish  and  coarser  bits  of  earth  before 
her.  In  digging  the  hole,  she  threw  the  earth  to  a 
distance,  as  was  shown  by  numerous  little  irregular 
lumps  of  earth  scattered  over  some  moss  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  box.  Later  the  spider  was  seen 
to  dispose  of  more  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  was 
done  so  quickly  that  the  exact  motion  could  not  be 
distinguished. 

During  the  day  she  busied  herself  in  the  burrow, 
apparently  treading  against  the  sides,  in  order  to 
make  a  compact  wall.  At  night  she  rested,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  until  the  following  evening, 
when  she  commenced  to  build  a  straight  ridge  or  rim 
of  earth  at  one  side  of  the  hole.  She  brought  up  as 
much  earth  as  could  be  carried  under  the  mandibles, 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  this  rim.  When  it  had  been 
secured  by  several  strokes  of  the  fangs,  the  spider 
turned,  and  rubbed  the  spinnerets  over  the  spot,  and 
afterwards  all  along  the  edge.  The  spinnerets  were 
applied  directly  to  the  surface,  and  were  used  not 
only  to  produce  the  silk,  but  also  to  smooth  and 
model  the  edge. 

This  process  was  repeated  until  the  rim  was  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  when  the  spider  left 
it,  and  commenced  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  hole.  Here  she  worked,  as  before,  until  she 
had  made  a  ridge  about  half  as  high  as  the  other, 
when  she  returned  to  the  first,  and  during  the  next 
hour  added  to  them  both  alternately.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  brought  up  the  first  load  of  earth 
which  was  not  used  in  building,  and  deposited  it  as 
far  away  as  she  could  reach,  without  leaving  the 
burrow.  As  she  withdrew,' she  turned,  and  attached 
a  line  of  web  to  the  edge  of  the  second  rim,  by  which 
it  was  pulled  over  the  opening  after  she  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  Henceforth  it  was  necessary 
to  lift  and  turn  back  this  rim  (or  flap,  as  it  might 
now  be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  door) 
whenever  she  came  up,  unless,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, she  had  neglected  to  pull  it  down. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  rim,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  true  door,  had  been  gradually  enlarged  ; 
but  another  hour  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  pull  it  down.  The  spider  then  fastened  a 
line  to  the  upper  edge,  by  which,  after  a  long  and 
steady  pull  from  below,  the  structure  was  dragged 
over  the  opening,  which  it  only  half  covered.  It  was 
immediately  raised,  and  carefully  re-adjusted  in  an 
upright  position.  After  another  half-hour,  devoted 
to  adding  more  earth  to  the  two  rims  alternately,  the 
first  was  again  drawn  down ;  but,  being  still  too 
small,  it  was  once  more  returned  to  the  old  position, 
and  the  work  of  enlargement  continued.  As  nothing 
but  persistence  in  this  course  seemed  necessary  to 
complete  the  door,  the  spider  was  allowed  to  work 
the  rest  of  the  night  without  supervision. 

In  the  morning  the  spider  had  vanished.  The  en- 
trance of  the  nef^  was  closed,  and  the  depression 
around  it  filled,  so  that  its  position  was  perfectly  con- 
cealed. Naturally,  it  was  supposed  that  the  door  was 
finished:  but  the  next  night  proved  this  conclusion  to 
be  erroneous.  When  the  spider  was  visited  at  three 
A.M.,  the  door  covered  only  three-quarters  of  the 
opening,  and  she  was  still  employed  in  adding  earth 
to  the  edge.  During  the  day  the  entrance  had  evi- 
dently been  closed  by  the  true  door  and  the  flap,  used 
together  as  a  double  or  folding  door,  one  side  being 
much  larger  than  the  other.     The  flap,  no  longer 
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Deeded  as  a  cover,  was  now  turned  back  and  pushed 
away,  the  opening  thereby  beinf;  considerably  en- 
larged. More  earth  was  subsequently  placed  over 
and  around  it,  until  it  was  completely  hidden,  and 
rendered  useless.  Before  morning  the  true  door  had 
attained  the  necessary  size,  and  the  lining  had  been 
added  to  it;  but  the  lining  of  the  burrow  was  not  en- 
tirely completed  until  some  days  later. 

A  piece  cut  from  this  door  showed  it  to  be  a  layer 
of  earth  with  a  single  lining;  while  an  old  nest  which 
came  with  the  spider,and  which  she  presumably  made, 
was  provided  with  a  door  having  nine  linings,  each  of 
the  eight  lower  ones  enclosiDg  a  rim  of  earth,  by 
which  the  door  had  been  enlarged. 

Mart  T.  Palmxr. 

The  dettmctioa  of  birds. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  regarding 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  our  wild  birds  are  being 
effectually  diminished,  something  more  should  be 
added  in  reference  to  a  practice  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  southern  tier  of  states,  including  Mary- 
land. I  refer  to  the  systematic  shooting  of 'thousands 
of  song-birds  in  spring  and  fall  to  satisfy  a  market 
demand.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  the  destruc- 
tion of  robins  forms  a  periodic  business  of  no  little 
profit  or  extent.  A  visit  to  any  of  the  large  markets 
at  the  seasons  specified,  where  they  are  a  constant 
feature  of  the  game-stalls,  will  verify  this  statement. 
Rice-birds  (bobolinks,  as  we  know  them  farther 
north),  golden-winged  woodpeckers,  red-winged  star- 
lings, and  cedar-birds  (the  last  chiefly  in  winter) 
share  a  like  fate. 

Our  complaint  is  directed  against  the  destruction, 
for  purposes  of  food,  of  one  and  all  these  species, 
but  especially  the  robin.  It  may  be  legitimate  to  de- 
stroy the  rice-bird  and  starling  at  the  time  and  place 
of  their  devastation,  but  this  does  not  sanction  their 
slaughter  in  districts  where  rice  does  not  grow,  and 
the  species  are  beneficial  to  crops.  If  practical  or- 
nithologists are  not  wholly  in  the  wrong,  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  legitimate  to  destroy  the  robin  under  any 
circumstances.  The  robin  nests  familiarly  in  and 
about  gardens  and  orchards  in  lar^  numbers  when 
unmolested,  rearing  two  and  sometimes  three  broods, 
of  four  or  five  young  each,  in  the  season  ;  and  although 
he  makes  raids  oftentimes  into  the  strawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  small  fruits,  it  is  a  cheap  toll  for 
the  incalculable  services  which  be  has  previously 
rendered.  Instead,  however,  of  being  protected  by 
laws  generally  prevalent,  they  are  but  partially  pro- 
tected during  their  breeding-season  in  the  north,  to  be 
killed  on  the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  productiveness  of  a  spe- 
cies, its  numbers  must  be  very  materially  diminished 
by  the  thousands,  and  probably  tens  of  ^ousands, 
annually  shot  down  for  the  market.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  these  birds  in 
spring  is  particularly  fatal,  since  with  each  pair  thus 
killed  we  kill  the  possible  young  of  the  same  year. 

The  human  and  brute  enemies  of  the  birds  have 
been  amply  alluded  to,  but  I  have  seen  no  reference 
to  the  trade  in  skins  and  eggs  which  has  rapidly 
grown  up  in  the  past  few  years.  In  obscure  comers 
of  most  cities  of  considerable  size,  persons  may  be 
found  who  deal  in  birds'  skins  and  eggs,  old  coins, 
postage-stamps,  and  various  other  specialties,  con- 
ducting a  largely  juvenile  trade  through  the  post. 
Their  bulletins  are  now  sown  broadcast,  especially 
among  the  boys*  boarding-schools  of  the  country. 


They  offer  tempting  exchanges,  premiums  in  eggs 
to  tnp  larirest  bujer,  and  give  the  price  of  eggs  singly 
or  in  *  sets.'  In  most  cases  there  is  no  identification, 
no  date  or  locality  given,  so  that  the  scientific  value 
is  usually  lost.  With  such  educating  influences  as 
these,  how  can  we  expect  the  thoughtless  small  boy, 
and  better  class  of  older  boys  at  schools,  to  regard 
egg- nesting  as  any  thing  more  than  harmless  employ- 
ment, to  be  carried  on  as  extensively  as  that  of 
stamp-collecting,  only  with  much  less  method  ?  In 
frammg  laws  to  protect  the  birds,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  their  eggs  and  skins  for 
all  such  amateur  and  pseudo-scientific  purposes  ? 

Furthermore,  with  all  these  human  and  brute  ene- 
mies with  which  our  native  birds  have  to  contend, 
what  possible  excuse  can  be  found  for  adding  a  still 
more  deadly  and  effectual  agent,  —  the  business-like 
slaughter  of  useful  species  for  food  ?  If,  indeed,  the 
game-market  was  understocked,  other  birds  might  be 
had  which  are  not  to  be  commended  as  highly  for 
either  song  or  utility. 

People  who  encourage  this  kind  of  traffic,  in  respect 
to  the  robin  at  least,  are  either  thoughtlessly  or  wil- 
fully robbing  our  lawns  and  orchards  of  one  of  its 
heartiest  and  most  cheerful  songsters,  and  agricul- 
ture of  an  indispensable  friend  and  ally.     F.  H.  H. 

B&ltUnore,  March  1. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  there 
appeared  an  article  on  bird  destruction,  contain- 
ing the  following  extracts  given  by  a  well-known 
taxidermist  of  that  city.  They  will  not  only  serve  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  birds  for 
personal  adornment,  but  also  bring  into  notice,  in 
this  regard,  a  portion  of  our  country  which  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  and  will  give  the  evidence  of 
one  who  should  be  posted  concerning  that  which  he 
tells. 

**  It  is  a  very  inexpensive  and  simple  thing  to 
mount  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the  number 
who  can  engage  in  it  is  so  lu'ge  that  no  county  in 
the  state  is  free  from  the  ornithological  murderer. 
If  the  present  rate  of  destruction  is  continued,  which 
is  equivident  to  saying  that  if  the  fashion  in  milli- 
nery does  not  change,  the  state  will  be  depopulated 
of  its  birds  in  five  years.  I  have  lately  spent  whole 
days  in  the^woods  without  seeing  a  bird,  except  tiie 
unspeakable  sparrow.  Last  year  there  were  shipped 
from  this  city  5,000  bird-skins  collected  from  the 
Ohio  valley,  chiefly  from  Indiana.  Now,  suppose 
that  half  of  these  birds  were  females:  they  would 
lay,  on  an  average,  five  eggs  each  in  a  season,  —  a 
total  of  12,500  eggs.  Of  these,  10.000  probably 
would  hatch.  Added  to  the  5,000  birds  killed,  here 
is  represented  a  yearly  destruction  of  15,000  birds, 
—  a  sacrifice  to  fashion. 

**  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  represents  only 
the  slaughter  of  the  fashionable  birds.  Styles  change. 
A  year  ago  blackbirds  for  women's  hats  were  in 
great  demand,  and  thousands  of  them  were  killed. 
Now  there  is  no  market  for  blackbirds.  Each  of  the 
5,000  birds  sent  out  of  the  state  during  the  year  1885 
was  in  style ;  that  is,  was  either  a  jay,  yellow-ham- 
mer, cedar-bird,  or  an  owl.  These  birds  are  shot 
and  skinned,  and  the  skins  allowed  to  drv  before 
shipment.  One  man  to  whom  I  sent  birds  this  week 
shipped  75,000  skins  of  American  birds  to  France, 
and  each  year  he  duplicates  this  shipment.  But  the 
most  of  the  American  birds  are  sold  at  home.  They 
are  sent  to  the  Long  Island  factories,  where  the  skins 
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are  steamed  until  pliable,  when  they  are  dressed  and 
colored.  Often  the  small,  cheap  birds  are  cut  up, 
and  the  parts  patched  together  in  imitation  of  some 
pretentious  songster.  The  dyeing  is  a  secret  process  ; 
and  the  birds  are  so  manipulated,  that  often  a  Hoosier 
jay  is  palmed  off  as  the  rarest  warbler  of  the  tropics. 
This  year,  owls  promise  to  become  popular  west. 
East  tiiey  are  already  worn  by  the  leaders  of  fashion. 
Tou  may  look  for  them  upon  the  streets  here  soon. 

**  The  profits  of  this  business  are  very  large.  The 
Indianapolis  collectors  pay  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
cents  each  for  the  skins  of  jays  and  yellow-hammers, 
and  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  for  owls.  An 
expert  skinner  can  prepare  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  an  hour ;  and.  if  birds  are  easily  found,  he  easily, 
therefore,  makes  money  at  the  business.  Prepared 
for  the  milliners,  the  birds  (exclusive  of  owls)  cost, 
on  an  average,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents :  they 
are  sold  to  milliners  at  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  the  milliners  retail  them  at  two  dollars 
and  three  dollars  and  a  half.  At  the  factories  cheap 
labor  is  employed.  Qirls  at  two  dollars  and  three 
dollars  a  week  are  competent  to  do  all  that  is  required 
in  preparing  the  birds  for  use.'^ 

There  are  some  statements  in  the  above  which  I 
doubt :  but,  having  no  statistics  to  the  contrary  at 
hand,  I  have  given  them  without  comment. 

The  law  of  Indiana  for  the  protection  of  its  song- 
birds is  farcical  in  its  language,  and  is  rarely  enforced. 
It  enumerates  the  species  which  are  intended  to  be 
protected  ;  but  so  many  English  birds  are  included, 
that  one  is  forced  to  smile  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 

Amos  W.  Bctler. 
Brookrille,  Ind.,  March  1. 


A  recent  ice-storm. 

I  think  that  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Philbrick 
{Sciencty  vii.  220),  concerning  the  injury  done  to 
trees  during  the  ice-storm  of  Feb.  11-18,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  damage  was  most  severe  in 
localities  along  the  coast,  north  of  Boston.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  the  mutilation  was  excessive.  The 
poplars  suffered  by  far  the  most,  and  the  elms  sus- 
tained nearly  as  great  injury,  and  after  them  would 
come  the  red- oaks,  pitch-pines,  maples,  and  white- 
pines.  The  birches  were  little  affected,  and  the  apples 
and  horse-chestnuts  not  at  all.  In  some  cases  the 
poplar  trunks  were  left  nearly  bare.  The  uppermost 
limbs  of  the  elms  sustained  greater  injury  than  those 
lower  down,  as  Mr.  Davis  indicated.  I  attribute 
that  mainly  to  their  position.  They  caught  and  held 
so  much  of  the  rain,  as  it  fell,  that  the  accumulation 
of  ice  was  much  less  on  the  branches  beneath.  My 
observations  have  not  shown  much  splitting  at  the 
point  of  bifurcation.  A  careful  examination  of  an 
extensive  area  has  shown  that  most  of  the  broken 
limbs  of  the  elms  were  twisted  off,  with  splintering 
of  the  wood  for  several  inches,  and  only  occasionally 
one  was  found  which  had  been  broken  off  squarely. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  result  was  brought  about  by 
a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  horizontal  subdivisions  of 
the  branches.  When  such  branches  were  well  loaded 
with  ice,  gravity  not  only  bent  them  downwards,  but 
also  produced  a  considerable  torsional  effect  at  a  point 
usually  quite  near  their  union  with  the  trunk.  The 
apples  and  the  horse-chestnuts  seem  to  have  escaped 
by  reason  of  the  fewness  of  their  small  limbs. 

L.  A.  Lee. 
Bowdoin  oollege,  Brunswick,  Me.,  March  6. 


Apropos  to  Pteranodon  and  Homo. 

Professor  Holder's  explanation  that  the  human 
figure  was  simply  put  with  Pteranodon  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  of  size,  reminds  me  that  some  years 
ago  I  got  from  the  cretaceous  deposit  of  my  neighbor- 
hood enough  fossil  material  to  diagnose  a  new  species 
of  reptile,  which,  although  with  powerful  paddles, 
was  almost  pythonic  in  structure,  and  warranted  the 
belief  that  the  animal  was  hardly  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  As  an  Irish  digger  had  struck  upon 
the  relics,  and  the  too  general  habit  is  to  destroy 
rather  than  save  these  finds.  I  succeeded  in  enthus- 
ing the  laborers  by  drawing  a  restoration  of  this 
*  sea-serpent,'  to  their  amazement.  This  the  boss 
digger  had  framed  and  suspended  in  his  cottage.  To 
my  sorrow,  the  thing  made  me  famous,  for  it  became 
so  much  talked  about  that  reporters  came  from  the 
great  city.  A  pictorial  journal  sent  an  artist,  who 
borrowed  my  crude  sketch,  and  elaborated  it  under 
his  own  conceptions.  Judg^  of  my  surprise  when, 
with  full  credit  to  my  name,  the  said  journal  ap- 
peared with  an  account  of  the  resurrected  ancient 
sea-serpent,  and  an  engraving  of  the  same,  sporting 
in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  distance  a  three  masted  ship 
in  full  sail !  As  in  Professor  Holder's  case,  there 
was  no  explanation  given  that  the  ship  **  was  intro- 
duced in  the  cut  to  give  people  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  animal."  Samukl  Lock  wood. 

Freehold.  N.J.,  March  5. 


Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird? 

Has  the  guardianship  of  the  '  mysteries  of  theos- 
ophy,'  or  his  concern  for  the  sociid  organism  of  the 
world,  lest  they  escape  him  (see  Washington  Weekly 
star,  Nov.  20,  1885),  so  far  rendered  my  aged  friend, 
Dr.  Coues,  insensible  to  the  progress  of  American 
ornithology,  or  current  ornithological  literature,  as 
to  have  him  overlook  the  fact,  that,  twenty  days 
previous  to  my  propounding  the  above  question  in 
Science,  I  had  ^said  in  the  Century  magazine y  **  Of 
all  the  birds  extirpated  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
none  can  claim  an  equal  share  of  interest  with  the 
famous  dodo"  (January,  1886)? 

Since  I  published  my  opinion  in  the  Century,  many, 
many  people  —  not  naturalists,  but  those  who  take 
interest  in  such  things  —  have  asked  me  whether 
science  was  absolutely  certain  of  the  extinction  of 
the  dodo,  as  many  quite  recent  popular  works  upon 
natural  history  have  it  that  it  may  still  be  found  in 
Madagascar.  It  was  for  these  estimable  people  that 
I  asked  the  question  in  Science;  and  fortunate  in- 
deed are  they,  that  it  has  been  answered  for  them 
by  one  of  the  leading  ornithologists  of  this  country, 
and  in  whose  opinion,  upon  this  point  at  least,  I 
have  most  certainly  always  concurred. 

R.  W.  Shufkldt. 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  Feb.  25. 


Chinook  winds. 

Warm  west  winds  answering  to  the  *  Chinook ' 
winds  occur  as  far  south  as  southern  Colorado, 
though  I  have  seldom  heard  the  name  *  Chinook  ' 
applied  to  them  in  this  region.  They  are  here  often 
called  Pacific  winds,  also  *  snow-eaters '  and  ^zeph- 
yrs.' They  are  the  most  violent  winds  we  have  at 
this  place,  as  we  are  sheltered  from  the  northers. 

G.  H.  Stone. 
Colorado  Springs. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  AS  SEEN  FROM 
THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  foot-hills  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  are  not 
like  those  of  the  south,  — huge  piles  of  sandstones, 
bristling  with  *  monuments/  and  hirsute  with  sparse 
forest.  After  a  few  smooth,  grassy  benches  and 
rounded  hills,  here  come  precipitous  ranges  of 
real  mountains,  scarcely  less  imposing  than  those 
of  the  central  mass.  Trees  among  the  outer 
benches  are  rare.  You  see  some  willows,  a  hem- 
lock, and  the  stubbed  Pinus  albicoUis,  which  is 
not  good  as  timber.  Near  Calgary  the  first  of 
the  magnificent  Douglas  spruces  present  them- 
selves, —  those  gigantic  and  valuable  timber-trees, 
for  which  the  north-west  coast  is  famous.  They 
are  of  small  size  here,  and  stand  in  little  clumps 
in  the  ravines. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  at  this  point  have  trended 
so  far  westward,  that  here  they  are  overtaken  only 
in  the  meridian  of  Salt  Lake.  The  first  line  of 
heights  is  a  rank  of  bluffs  with  almost  vertical 
faces,  each  ledge  marked  by  well-kept  snow,  which 
stretches  away  northward  in  orderly  array.  This  is 
the  Palliser  range.  The  most  prominent  point  of  it 
is  a  forward-set  peak  visible  from  a  wide  radius  of 
plains.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  pretty  tall  stump,  or 
the  lower  half  of  a  lighthouse,  and  is  called  the 
DeviFs  Head;  but  the  Indians,  with  better  dis- 
cernment, say  it  is  the  Devil^s  neck,  and  have  a 
story  about  the  disappearance  of  the  head  it  once 
sustained.  Behind  the  Palliser  is  the  slaty  Saw- 
back  range,  from  beyond  which  comes  the  Bow 
River,  through  deep  cuttings. 

In  these  foot-hills  lives  a  small  Indian  tribe,  of 
Dakotan  stock,  termed  Stonies,  who  are  fine-look- 
ing fellows  and  good  hunters.  They  came  there 
within  a  generation  or  two,  and  never  go  out  on 
the  plains  except  in  war-raids  against  the  Creee  or 
the  half-breeds,  to  whom  they  have  given  much 
trouble.  The  Hudson^s  Bay  company  set  up  its 
southernmost  trading-poet  among  them  a  few 
years  ago,  called  the  Old  Bow  Fort ;  and  close  by 
they  now  live  on  a  reservation,  the  station  for 
which  is  Morleyville. 

Though  the  mountains  here  seem  grand  enough, 
having  a  sublimity  not  easily  equalled  among  any 
of  the  loftier  ranges  southward,  yet  they  must  be 
spoken  of  as  'depressed'  north  of  the  boundary, 
since  the  tallest  peaks  do  not  much  exceed  11,000 


feet  above  the  sea,  and  none  of  the  passes  are 
over  half  that.  There  are  several  fine  passes  over 
the  first  range,  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and 
53°.  The  southern  one  is  Kootenay,  much  used 
formerly  by  the  Indians,  then  Howse's,  then  that 
where  the  Kananaskas  heads,  then  the  one  taken 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  up  the  Bow  and 
across  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  and 
lastly  the  Yellow-head,  or  Leather  pass  under  lati- 
tude 53°.  Many  of  the  principal  peaks  in  this  range 
were  long  ago  named  Balfour,  Forbes,  Hooker, 
and  Brown,  by  the  lamented  botanist  Douglas, 
after  English  men  of  science. 

The  breadth  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  (six 
hundred  miles)  in  the  middle  United  States  is  nar- 
rowed northward,  until  in  •  Canada  it;  consists 
of  three  compact  serrations.  The  easternmost 
bounds  the  plains,  and  stretches  from  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  to  those  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Yukon.  Its  eastern  face  presents  a  bold  front ; 
but  its  western  flank  is  more  broken  up,  and,  not 
far  from  the  boundary  line,  gives  source  in  two 
'  mother-lakes '  to  the  mighty  Columbia,  which 
thence  flows  northward  in  a  powerful  stream  until 
it  has  passed  the  flfty-second  parallel,  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  north-west  of  its  starting-point. 
Then  the  mountains  upon  its  left  break  down;  and 
the  Columbia,  turning  sharply  around  their  head, 
moves  straight  southward  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 
Stretching  north  and  south  between  Kootenay 
lakes  and  the  great  bending  of  the  Columbia, 
stands  the  magniflcent  second  range  of  mountains, 
—  the  Selkirks. 

The  course  of  the  Columbia  after  it  has  turned 
southward  around  the  head  of  the  Selkirks  is  beset 
by  lofty  walls  as  before,  for  west  of  its  banks  rises 
a  third  chain,  called  the  Oold  range,  whose  farther 
slopes  feed  the  Fraser  and  Okinakane.  Thus  three 
unexplored,  lofty,  and  glacial  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  two  first-class  river-crossings,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  engineers  of  this  railway  when 
the  northern  route  was  abandoned  and  the  present 
line  accepted. 

The  profile  of  the  Rockies  seen  at  the  eastern 
entrance  is  extremely  irregular.  There  is  no 
stately  line  of  granite  domes,  nor  bristling  quartz- 
ite  peaks,  nor  symmetrical  volcanic  cones :  the 
sky  rests  upon  a  jagged  wall,  every  elevation 
having  some  angular  and  abrupt  form  quite  unlike 
its  neighbor. 

All  this  grandeur  of  outline,  which  gives  a 
tenfold  savage  aspect,  is  intensified  by  the  excess 
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of  snow  and  ice  borne  winter  and  summer  upon 
their  naked  beads,  —  the  most  striking  fact  in 
their  scenery,  a  description  of  which  cannot  be 
attempted  here. 

The  Bow  River,  at  the  point  where  it  breaks 
through  its  *  gates,'  is  a  swift,  deep  stream  of  pea- 
green  water.  We  follow  it  for  several  miles 
through  a  low  forest,  which  occupies  a  large 
valley  parallel  with  the  main  range,  and  between 
it  and  an  outlying  one,  which  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  parks  of  Ck)lorado.  Near  the  southern 
end  of  this  valley  is  the  station  Banfif,  —  the 
locality  of  a  huge  sulphur-spring.  This  occupies 
a  pit  which  has  a  chimney-like  entrance,  and 
broadens  below  into  a  chamber  of  considerable 
size.  In  the  bottom  of  this  boils  up  a  powerful 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and 
almost  too  hot  for  bathing.  The  interior  of  the 
cavity  abounds  in  masses  of  crystals,  splinter-like, 
brittle,  translucent  amber  in  color,  and  extremely 
beautiful,  which,  fortunately,  are  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  owner.  That  the  spring  was  for- 
merly more  copious,  is  shown  by  the  oven-shaped 
tank  it  has  built  up  more  than  forty  feet  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  water. 

Just  beyond  the  impressive  berg  named  Castle 
Mountain,  which,  like  most  of  its  fellows,  has  as 
many  curious  forms  as  you  can  find  changed 
points  of  view,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River, 
the  traveller  gets  sight  of  the  first  of  the  great 
glaciers  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Ck>lum- 
bia.  It  is  a  broad,  crescent-shaped  river  of  ice, 
the  farther  part  of  which  is  concealed  behind  the 
lofty  yellow  cliffs  hemming  it  in.  You  seem  to  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  it,  and  near  at  hand  ;  but 
it  is  a  dozen  or  more  miles  away,  and  fully  fifteen 
himdred  feet  above  you. 

The  forest  is  not  noteworthy  until  the  top  of  the 
pass  (altitude  about  five  thousand  feet)  is  reached, 
when  the  eye  gazes  across  miles  of  magnificent 
evergreens,  filling  the  great  depression  through 
which  the  young  Kicking  Horse  rushes  from 
cataract  to  cataract,  down  to  the  westward. 
The  Cathedral  and  Mount  Stephen  represent  the 
supreme  heights  of  the  continental  divide  at  this 
point.  They  are  magnificent  mountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  scores  like  them,  unspeakably  pre- 
cipitous, rugged,  and  noble.  On  every  side,  as 
you  make  your  way  along,  stand  great  cliffs, 
bearing  prodigious  weights  of  clear  ice  or  almost 
equally  solid  and  glittering  masses  of  snow.  In 
spite  of  this  ruggedness,  the  gradient  adopted  by 
the  railway  is  surprisingly  low,  and  trains  will 
be  able  to  run  at  great  speed ;  a  schedule  al- 
lowing only  seventy-two  hours  between  Montreal 
and  the  Pacific  going  into  operation  next  May. 


It  is  rather  farther  down  from  the  summit  on 
the  western  side  than  on  the  eastern.  The  exit  is 
made  through  a  narrow  cafion,  picturesquely 
filled  by  the  turbulent  stream  ;  and  beyond,  with 
the  grandest  surprise,  you  emerge  upon  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  and  are  face  to  face  with  the 
long,  splendid  range  of  the  Selkirks. 

Crossing  the  Columbia  on  a  fine  truss-bridge, 
the  railway  runs  down  its  margin,  close  under 
the  steep,  wooded  foot-hills  of  the  Selkirks.  Sev- 
eral miles  below,  it  turns  into  the  narrow  gateway 
through  which  the  Beaver  finds  a  straitened  exit 
(like  all  the  streams  of  this  region),  and  ascends 
its  gorges  by  ingenious  engineering  to  the  summit 
of  the  range,  thirty-four  miles  (by  rail)  west  of  the 
Donald  crossing,  and  4,350  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  construction,  along 
this  part  of  the  line,  was  occasioned  by  the  many 
torrents  which  come  down  the  very  steep  moun- 
tain-side, often  in  splendid  cascades.  To  8]mn 
these  fierce  torrents  by  bridges  or  culverts  which 
should  not  fail,  required  great  skill  and  hberal 
expenditure. 

Among  these  bridges  is  the  loftiest  wooden 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  crosses 
Stony  Creek,  —  a  noisy  rill  at  the  bottom  of  a 
V-shaped  channel  cut  deeply  into  the  soft  rock  of 
the  hillside  ;  and  the  track  is  no  less  than  295  feet 
above  the  water.  This  bridge  is  supported  upon 
two  towers  of  wooden  crib-work,  erected  upon 
masonry  the  foundations  of  which  are  solid  rofk 
75  feet  below  the  surface.  This  bridge  is  about 
750  feet  long,  cost  $250,000,  and  was  built  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  exceeded  in  height  by  only 
one  railway-bridge  in  the  world,  —  the  iron  one 
lately  put  up  at  Kinzua,  Penn. 

The  approach  to  the  sununit  is  through  a  nar- 
row passage  between  enormous  precipices,  do>^*n 
one  of  which  pitches  a  waterfall  several  hundred 
feet  in  unbroken  height,  white  and  dusty  like 
snow  ;  and  at  the  summit  the  glacier  of  which  it 
is  the  outlet  comes  into  view. 

This  glacier  has  an  area  of  several  miles,  and 
its  head  cannot  be  seen  from  the  pass.  It  is 
wedge-shaped,  and  in  August  was  so  dusty  white, 
where  the  surface  had  been  honey-combed  by  the 
sun,  or  powdered  by  the  frequent  storms,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  where  it  ceased  and  the  in- 
clined snowbanks  lying  under  the  shelter  of  the 
huge  black  combing  began.  Streaks,  patches,  and 
marbling  of  vivid  blue  (or,  in  some  lights,  green) 
could  always  be  detected,  however,  where  the 
solid  ice  was  exposed  ;  and  the  whole  picture  was 
irresistibly  attractive.  The  foot  of  this  glacier  is 
approximately  7,350  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
overlooked  by  Carroll's  and  two  or  three  neigh- 
boring peaks,  towering  three  thousand  feet  higher. 
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A  little  to  the  westward  are  other  smaller  and 
more  easily  accessible  ice-masses,  which  plainly 
show  a  recent  retreat ;  and  two  miles  west  of  the 
summit  one  comes  into  view  of  the  greatest  of 
the  visible  Selkirk  glaciers.  It  is  overlooked  by 
the  stately  monolith  of  Syndicate  Peak,  and  the  ice 
comes  curving  down  to  within  a  mUe  of  the  rail- 
way, feeding  a  copious  stream.  It  is  only  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rails  ;  and, 
when  a  trail  has  been  cut  through  the  thickets  in 
the  ravine,  it  will  be  very  easily  reached,  though 
one  should  no  more  attempt  to  go  upon  it  without 
proper  ice-creepers,  ropes,  etc.,  than  he  would  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  I  predict  that  the  Agassiz  glacier, 
if  I  may  so  name  it,  will  be  as  famous  an  object 
of  adventurous  pilgrimage  in  a  few  years  as  any 
in  Europe.  £bnest  Inobrsoll. 


THE    ORIGIN   OF  HUMAN  RACES  AND 

TYPES, 

One  of  the  most  inezphcable  subjects  in  the 
evolution  of  man  has  been  his  racial  persistency. 
The  teachings  of  Agassiz  are  yet  familiar,  and  the 
thorough  and  abundant  testimony  of  Morton, 
Nott,  and  Gliddon  has  demonstrated  the  per- 
manency of  the  great  races  of  mankind.  The 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Jew  stands  out  as 
clearly  in  the  early  Egyptian  records  as  at  the 
present  day.  Food,  climate,  the  most  diverse  en- 
vironmental conditions,  all  appear  to  cause  but 
little  modification  in  racial  type.  The  evidence 
from  his  earliest  known  periods  of  existence 
throws  but  little  light  upon  his  immediate  origin, 
and  the  opponents  of  evolution  have  long  found 
great  satisfaction  in  the  few  proofs  of  lower 
affinity  that  his  fossil  remains  present.  Certain- 
ly there  must  have  been  factors  in  his  earliest 
development  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
account.  When  and  where  did  the  African,  the 
Caucasian,  the  Malayan  races  first  become  fixed, 
and  why  have  the  causes  that  long  ago  led  to 
their  differentiation  ceased  to  be  active?  An 
answer  to  this  question,  deserving  consideration, 
has  lately  been  attempted  by  Moritz  Wagner 
(Kosmoa,  1886,  p.  28). 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  the  artificial  production  of 
new  varieties  is  in-and-in  breeding,  —  the  re- 
peated crossing,  within  narrow  limits,  of  the  pro- 
geny of  related  parents.  It  is  rarely  in  any  other 
way  that  the  impression  of  peculiarities  can  be 
combined  and  not  antagonized  in  the  offspring. 
All  breeders  or  growers  are  aware  that  the  or- 
ganism, be  it  vegetable  or  animal,  acquires  with 
every  such  repetition  greater  plasticity  and  capa- 
bility of  change,  and  tliat  it  can  arrive  at  a  con- 


siderable degree  of  differentiation  only  when  free 
crossing  is  hindered  or  prevented  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  these  variations  to  become 
fixed,  and  not  dissipated.  In  nature,  strong  proof 
of  the  same  law  is  afiforded  by  the  faimal 
and  fioral  peculiarities  of  regions  isolated  by  nat- 
ural barriers.  The  Galapagos  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  cli- 
mates and  general  conditions,  show  striking  diver- 
sities in  animal  and  plant  life  among  themselves, 
—  tlie  result  of  crossing  among  nearly  related 
forms.  Isolation,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
due,  throughout  all  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
brings  almost  inevitably  variation,  due  to  the 
limitation  of  crossing,  and  the  consequent  fixa- 
tion of  characters. 

But,  in  both  of  these  respects,  man  has,  in  all 
his  known  history,  been  strikingly  at  variance  with 
all  other  members  of  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.  In  him  alone,  among  all  living 
creatiures,  exists  the  instinctive  aversion  to  cross- 
ing between  near  blood-relations,  —  an  aversion 
that  predominates  in  every  grade  of  civilization, 
from  the  cultivated  races  to  the  Eskimo,  Hotten- 
tot, or  Australian.  Indeed,  among  the  lowest 
tribes,  the  aversion  is  often  strongest,  and  incest 
not  unfrequently  is  punished  by  death.  Most 
assuredly,  man  will  not  form  an  exception  to  a  law 
so  potent  for  change  among  other  animals ;  and 
we  see,  in  this  custom  of  marriage  between  those 
unrelated,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties  removed,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  the  formation  of  new  races. 
The  very  acceptance  of  man's  origin  recognizes 
the  certainty  that  some  time  in  his  development 
this  instinct  has  been  acquired.  In  the  earliest 
period  it  did  not  exist,  and  he  was  then  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  variation  as  the  ape  and  the  dog. 
It  was  to  this  period  that  the  chief  divisions  of 
mankind  evidently  date. 

Every  thing  goes  to  indicate  that  man^s  origin 
extends  back  far  into  the  pliocene  age  ;  and  evi- 
dently in  his  early  stages  he  differed  little,  in  his 
habits,  from  wild  animals  of  the  forest.  Without 
clothes  and  habitation,  he  depended  upon  the  free 
gifts  of  nature  for  food  and  shelter,  without 
family  instincts,  and,  what  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary concomitant,  without  any  sexual  aversions 
whatever.  With  the  great  climatic  changes  of 
the  glacial  i)eriod,  all  this  was  changed.  The 
struggle  for  existence  became  bitter  :  sustenance, 
shelter,  and  clothes  had  then  to  be  acquired  by 
the  exercise  of  brain  and  hand.  Migrations  to 
the  most  favored  and  isolated  locations  were  the 
inevitable  result,  and  the  necessity  of  protection 
of  offspring  became  the  contingency  of  existence. 
Family  life  took  the  place  of  more  brutal  instincts. 
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and  the  child  remained  longer  dependent  upon 
the  parent.  But  with  the  constant  association  of 
near  relatives  an  aversion  was  acquired  to  close 
intermarriage,  resulting  in  the  custom,  or  rather 
instinct,  that  now  characterizes  all  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  chief  factor  of  change  thus  ceased  its 
operation,  but  the  formation  of  races  had  already 
occurred. 

Thus  the  author  would  account  for  those  primi- 
tive and  wide  divergences  that  must  once  have 
taken  place.  With  his  development  and  acqui- 
sition of  language,  man  became  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  animals  ;  tendency  to  further  diver- 
gence was  checked,  and  is  now  rather  toward 
homogeneity.  Anthropologists  are  fast  recogniz- 
ing the  futihty  of  separating  tribes  and  classes  by 
cranial  classification.  Very  great  variations  are 
found  between  dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic 
types  among  all  civilii»d  or  uncivilized  races. 
The  pure  Oermanic  race  of  the  blond  type  is  dis- 
appearing, as  Virchow  has  shown,  and  greater 
racial  uniformity  is  becoming  apparent.  The 
larger  part  of  the  German  people  is  a  mixture 
between  the  light-skinned  indigenous  race  and  the 
dark-skinned  Indo-European  races.  Free  crossing 
prevents  the  further  formation  of  striking  changes; 
but,  with  the  development  of  civilization,  a  new 
and  subordinate  factor  is  taking,  in  a  measure, 
its  place,  —  that  of  national  and  social  caste, 
which  tends  to  the  formation  of  minor  variations. 
The  peasant  and  the  noble,  the  Jew,  the  German, 
Frenchman,  or  Englishman,  —  all  are  differen- 
tiated by  very  tangible  characters,  the  result  of 
partially  restricted  crossing,  from  social  causes. 
Thus  in  man's  history  we  see  the  unrestricted 
crossing  of  bestiality,  fruitful  in  change  ;  the  ac- 
quired humane  instincts  averse  to  pairing  between 
blood-relations,  and  eager  for  remote  and  strange 
mates  ;  and,  finally,  the  prejudices  of  social  and 
political  castes  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  minor 
variations. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  BOOK, 

This  volume  seems  to  be  in  its  principal  features 
an  abridged  translation  of  Weber*s  *  Lehrbuch  der 
weltgeschichte,'  to  which,  indeed,  Dr.  Fisher  ac- 
knowledges his  great  indebtedness,  especially  as 
to  ancient  and  mediaeval  history.  As  to  the  need 
of  some  such  book  as  the  one  imder  review,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Teachers  still,  even  in  many 
of  our  best  colleges,  use  the  old  mechanical 
method  of  teaching  history.  We  call  it  the 
mechanical  method  with  no  intention  of  dis- 
crediting it ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  great  majority  of  our  history  teachers, 
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the  safest  way  is  to  put  a  good  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  student,  and  make  him  commit  to 
memory  so  many  pages  a  week.  To  be  sure,  he 
forgets  most  of  his  facts  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  examination.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  is  a  good  one,  he  has  learned  very  few  things 
which  will  have  to  be  carefully  unlearned  in  after- 
life. The  best  example  that  o^ccurs  to  us,  of  the 
working  of  this  system,  is  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  botany  in  one  of  our  smaller  sectarian  col- 
leges not  so  very  many  years  ago.  The  text-book 
was  large,  and  well  supplied  with  poor  pictures. 
The  class  came  in  regularly  :  they  could  not  be 
absent  without  excuse.  As  soon  as  the  man  in 
charge  had  satisfied  himself  that  all  were  present, 
he  said  to  N.  or  M.,  *  Proceed.'  N.  or  M.  pro- 
ceeded to  recite  from  memory  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  day's  lesson.  When  the  man  in 
charge  thought  he  had  recited  enough,  he  ordered 
another  boy  to  *  proceed.'  Then  came  review^s  and 
second  reviews.  At  the  end  of  the  term  or  year 
the  boys  knew  the  book  by  heart.  As  they  had 
never  analyzed  a  flower,  or  applied  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  in  any  way,  their  botanical  wis- 
dom was  very  slight.  To  this  day,  most  of  them 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  botany,  though  still 
able  to  recite  page  after  page  of  the  large  and 
very  dry  text-book.  So  it  is  with  history.  A 
man  may  know  a  hundred  dates.  He  may  know, 
for  instance,  that  Magna  Charta  was  signed  by 
King  John  on  June  15,  1215 ;  but  if  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  document  itself,  what  it  meant, 
who  drew  it  up  and  why,  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  signed  and  why,  he  may  be  said  to 
know  nothing  about  the  most  interesting  document 
in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  may 
know,  too,  that  the  first  perfect  parliament  was 
summoned  by  Eklward  I.;  but,  if  he  knows  no 
more,  he  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  an  event  which  John  Richard  Green 
has  denominated  *the  most  important  event  in 
English  history.'  Still,  books  giving  such  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  world's  history  have  their 
place. 

Professor  Fisher  has  imdoubtedly  put  much 
time  and  labor  into  the  makmg  of  this  book.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  well  done  —  exceedingly  well  done. 
It  IB  also  very  well  proportioned,  and  in  its  ar- 
rangement no  fault  can  be  found.  We  are  con- 
scious, too,  of  the  enormous  labor  involved  in  get- 
ting out  such  a  work.  But  all  these  considerations 
only  add  to  our  regret  that  Dr.  Fisher  did  not  use 
still  more  care  in  his  original  writing,  and  exer- 
cise very  much  more  vigilance  in  his  proof-read- 
ing ;  then  he  might  have  produced  a  book  that 
would  have  remained  the  standard  work,  of  its 
size,  for  a  very  long  time.    Let  us  call  attention  to 
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a  few  errors,  which,  though  trifling  in  themselves, 
have  given  us  a  distrust  of  the  whole  book,  and 
especially  of  that  portion  dealing  with  modem 
history. 

The  first  sentence  is  from  p.  295,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '<  John  (sumamed  Sansterre  or  Lackland,  a 
name  given  to  younger  sons  who  died  before  they 
were  old  enough  to  hold  fiefs)  was  chosen  king." 
Of  course,  this  statement  is  absurd.  It  is  singular 
that  Professor  Fisher  should  not  have  seen  it ;  for 
the  definition  is  correctly  given  by  Miss  Thompson, 
whose  admirable  *  History  of  England '  the  author 
seems  to  have  read  with  some  care :  *'  John, 
sumamed  Sansterre  or  Lackland  (a  name  given  to 
younger  sons  whose  fathers  died  before  they  were 
of  age  to  hold  fiefs)."  Then,  again,  take  tlie  fol- 
lowing from  p.  815.  The  author  has  been  speak- 
ing of  Llewellyn,  and  goes  on  to  say,  that,  **  when 
a  rebellion  broke  out  several  years  later,  Wales 
was  conquered,  and  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  exe- 
cuted (1278).*'  Now,  of  course,  the  author  knows 
that  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  a  chance  skirmish, 
and  that  it  was  his  brother  David  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  1288,  not  1273 ;  but  he  should  have  said 
so.  Then,  too,  on  the  very  next  page  (316),  the 
date  1292,  which  is  assigned  to  the  defeat  of  War- 
renne  by  Wallace  at  Stirling  Bridge,  should  be 
1297 ;  while  on  the  following  page  (817)  Isabel  is 
said  to  have  returned  from  France,  bent  on  the 
overthrow  of  her  husband,  E^lward  II.,  in  1325,  in- 
stead of  1326.  Now,  here,  on  three  successive 
pages,  are  three  dates  —  and  three  very  important 
dates  —  wrongly  given.  No  doubt  they  are  mis- 
prints, or  mere  slips  of  the  pen  \  but  the  greatest 
care  should  have  been  taken  to  prevent  just  such 
errors.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  failings 
are  confined  to  this  part  of  the  book,  or  to  English 
history,  as,  in  whichever  direction  we  have  turned, 
the  same  want  of  care  has  been  observed.  In 
American  history,  in  European  history,  and  even 
in  ancient  history,  similar  errors  have  been  foimd. 

The  sections  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  people 
—  to  the  literature,  theology,  art,  etc.,  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  —  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
maps  of  classical  times  are  mainly  printed  from 
the  same  plates  as  those  in  the  '  Standard  classical 
atlas,*  issued  by  the  same  publishers  (Science,  vii. 
p.  51) :  those  relating  to  more  modem  events, 
while  not  so  large,  are  clear  and  fairly  accurate. 
The  most  serious  omission  in  this  part  of  the  book 
is  the  lack  of  a  map  showing  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land. Taken  altogether,  the  maps  add  something 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  So,  too,  do  the  various 
genealogical  tables  ;  while  the  little  bibliographies, 
though  very  general,  will  serve  to  start  the  inquir- 
ing student  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  an  insufficient  index  impairs  what- 


ever usefulness  as  a  work  of  reference  the  volume 
might  otherwise  have  had. 


COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JEWISH 

ABIUTY, 

The  pronounced  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  people,  with  their  remarkable  persistency 
of  type,  have  always  rendered  them  a  favorite 
subject  for  ethnological  study.  The  peculiar 
environments  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
and  the  almost  constant  persecution  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  have  certainly  given  their 
impression  to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
race,  and  in  many  respects  we  see  these  as  sharply 
portrayed  as  the  peculiar  physiognomic  cast. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  recently  published  (Jour- 
nal of  the  anthropological  institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  February,  1886)  an  analysis 
of  the  characteristics  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand eminent  men  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Jewish  race.  The  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  some  cases  unex- 
pected from  the  crude  inductions  of  common  ex- 
perience. 

Jews  have  no  distinction  whatever  as  agricul- 
turists, engravers,  sailors,  and  sovereigns.  They 
are  less  distinguished  than  Europeans  generally, 
as  authors,  divines,  engineers,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
and  travellers,  but  approximately  their  equal  as 
antiquaries,  architects,  artists,  lawyers,  natural 
scientists,  political  economists,  scientists,  and 
sculptors.  They  seem  to  have  superiority  as 
actors,  chess-players,  doctors,  merchants  (chiefly 
financiers),  metaphysicians,  musicians,  poets,  and 
philologists.  One  would,  however,  have  expected 
a  much  larger  contingent  of  lawyers  and  political 
economists  than  is  actually  found,  and  art  is  bet- 
ter represented  among  them  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. The  sciences  also,  both  biological  and  exact, 
show  a  greater  equality  than  most  people  would 
expect.  As  regards  the  former,  of  course 
Jews  have  no  Darwin.  It  took  England  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  after  Newton  before  she 
could  produce  a  Darwin  :  and  as  the  Britishers 
are  five  times  as  many  as  the  Jews,  even  includ- 
ing those  of  Russia,  it  would  take,  on  the  same 
showing,  nine  hundred  years  before  they  could 
produce  another  Spinoza ;  or  even,  supposing  the 
double  superiority  to  be  true,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  would  be  needed.  But,  even  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  biology,  Jews  have  done  and  are 
doing  good  work.  Bernstein,  Cohn,  Remak, 
Rosenthal,  and  Valentin  as  physiologists,  Cohn- 
heim,  Hirsch,  Liebreich,  Lombroso,  and  Traube  as 
pathologists,  will  be  recognized ;  while  F.  Cohn  is 
perhaps  the  third  greatest  botanist  in  Germany.    It 
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is  in  abstract  science,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
that  Jews  show  to  more  advantage.  The  history 
of  pure  mathematics  during  this  century  would 
show  large  blanks  if  the  names  of  Jacobi,  Syl- 
vester, Kronecker,  and  Cremona,  were  removed. 
In  astronomy  we  have  the  cluster  of  Herschels, 
Groldschmidt  (who  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  in 
the  *  fifties '  and  •  sixties,'  when  such  discoveries 
were  not  an  every -day  occurrence),  and  W.  Meyer- 
beer (brother  of  the  musician,  and  author  of  the 
first  great  chart  of  the  moon).  Altogether,  then, 
we  must  conclude  that  Jews  take  their  full  share 
in  the  scientific  work  of  the  day.  In  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  *  Jubilee  speech  at  York,'  we  find  eight 
Jewish  names  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  who  are  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  last 
fifty  years  of  science :  this  is  considerably  above 
their  proper  proportion,  even  when  including  the 
Russian  Jews.  Again :  in  M.  de  Candolle's  book, 
'  Histoire  de  science,'  there  are  ten  Jews  holding 
sixteen  out  of  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
chairs  as  foreign  members  of  the  scientific  acade- 
mies, which  fact  he  uses  as  a  test  of  scientific 
ability.  This  is  just  the  right  proportion,  the 
Jews  of  Europe  being  seven  out  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million. 

Less  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  subjects  in 
which  Jews  seem  to  show  superiority.  In  acting, 
a  profession  better  recognized  on  the  continent 
than  here,  —  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  medi- 
cine,—  in  Austria,  one  may  say  vbi  tres  medici 
duo  Judaei,  The  Jewish  merchants  who  get  into 
the  dictionaries  are,  of  course,  the  great  financiers. 
But  it  is  chiefiy  in  music  and  philology  that  Jewish 
superiority  is  most  marked  :  in  music  there  seems 
to  be  six  times,  and  in  philology  nine  times,  as 
much  Jewish  talent  as  European.  For  the 
former,  besides  the  great  names  of  Mendelssohn, 
Hal^vy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rubinstein,  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  many  lesser  lights,  like  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  Sir  M.  Ck)sta,  F.  (2k) wen,  Joachim,  Pau- 
line Lucca,  Moscheles,  and  Sir  A.  Sullivan.  Eng- 
lish music,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  almost  non- 
existent without  these  Jewish  names.  Even  more 
striking  is  the  number  of  Jewish  names  distin- 
guished in  philology.  These  are  not  alone  con- 
nected with  oriental  and  Semitic  philology,  like 
Benfey  and  Oppert ;  but  they  count  a  goodly 
number  of  classical  scholars,  —  Bemays,  Bern- 
hardy,  Lehrs,  Friedlflnder,  and  H.  Weil,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Freund,  the  author  of  the  Latin  dic- 
tionary, which  is  the  basis  of  all  those  used  in 
England.  The  names  of  Lazarus  and  Steinthal 
are  known  wherever  the  principles  of  philology 
are  studied.  In  modem  languages,  too,  Jews 
have  done  good  work.  Sanders  has  done  for  Ger- 
man what  Littr^  did  for  French  ;  and  a  Jew,  the 


well-known  Ollendorff,  may  claim  to  have  taught 
languages  to  the  largest  number  of  people  by  the 
clumsiest  method  of  teaching. 

If  we  may  venture  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  Jewish  superiority  established  on  these  some- 
what hypothetical  grounds,  there  are  various 
reasons  which  can  be  given.  We  have  to  take 
account  of  their  residence  in  cities,  always  more 
conducive  to  the  life  intellectual.  From  this, 
too,  follows  their  addiction  to  commerce  as  dis- 
tinguished from  industry  ;  and  as  the  former  im- 
plies head  work,  and  the  latter  handicraft,  mental 
capacity  must  be  aided  by  this  fact.  The  care 
Jews  give  to  their  children's  education  is  well 
known,  and  must  help.  All  Jewish  boys  have 
hitherto  had  to  learn  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  ver- 
nacular, and  this  must  further  mental  progress. 
Dissenters  generally  seem  more  intellectual,  be- 
cause they  have  early  to  think  out  their  differ- 
ences from  the  generality.  In  the  case  of  Jews, 
persecution,  when  not  too  severe,  has  probably 
aided  in  bringing  out  their  best  powers :  to  a  high- 
spirited  race,  persecution,  when  there  is  a  hope  of 
overcoming  it,  is  a  spur  to  action.  The  solidarity 
of  Jews,  and  the  aid  they  willingly  give  to  young 
men  of  promise,  assist  in  developing  whatever 
talent  there  may  be  in  the  community.  The 
happy  home-life  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
practical  and  undogmatic  character  of  their  re- 
ligion, together  with  the  absence  of  a  priesthood, 
have  contributed  to  give  the  corpus  sanum,  and 
thus  the  mens  nana,  Jewish  reason  has  never 
been  in  fetters ;  and  finally  the  weaker  members  of 
each  generation  have  been  weeded  out  by  persecu- 
tion, whicli  tempted  or  forced  them  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  thus  contemporary  Jews  are  the 
survival  of  a  long  process  of  unnatural  selection, 
which  has  seemingly  fitted  them  excellently  for 
the  struggle  for  inteUectual  existence. 

Turning  from  these  general  causes,  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  special 
ability  of  Jews  in  music,  mathematics,  metaphys- 
ics, philology,  and  finance.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  musical  pre-eminence  of  Jews,  lies,  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  home-character  of  their  religion, 
wliich  necessarily  makes  music  a  part  of  every 
Jewish  home  ;  this,  too,  was  the  only  direction  in 
which  their  artistic  sensibilities  could  be  gratified. 
Jewish  philology  is  in  part  due  to  their  frequent 
change  of  country,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  an  additional  sacred  language  besides 
the  vernacular.  As  regards  finance,  the  Jews 
have  had  their  greatness  tlunist  upon  them :  the 
world  forced  them  to  become  financiers  centuries 
before  finance  became  a  power,  and  must  not  com- 
plain if  Jews  now  profit  by  their  start  in  financial 
experience.    Altogether,  the  productions  of  Jewish 
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intellect  strike  one  as  being  predominantly  ab- 
stract, —  a  result,  doubtless,  of  their  long'  life  in 
cities,  and  exclusion  from  nature  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  the  education  which  lies  in  handicrafts  on 
the  other.  We  may  expect  great  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  from  them,  but  not  great  in- 
ventors, biologists,  or  painters,  till  they  have  had 
time  to  throw  oflf  the  effects  of  their  long  seclu- 
sion from  nature. 


RECENT  CHALLENGER  REPORTS. 

Repwrt  on  the  Schizopoda  (toI  xiU.).  By  Prof.  O.  O .  Sabs. 
London,  Oovemmeni^  1896.    4**. 

The  Schizopoda  and  Cumacea  collected  during 
the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Sars  of  Christiania  for  ex- 
amination and  description,  and  very  wisely,  for  he 
had  done  more  to  elucidate  these  groups  than  all 
other  authors  combined.  This  report,  by  far  the 
most  important  addition  yet  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Schizopoda,  more  than  justifies  the 
English  authorities  in  intrusting  certain  portions 
of  the  ChaUenger  collections  to  foreign  natural- 
ists. Fifty-seven  species  of  Schizopoda,  repre- 
senting twenty-one  genera,  are  here  fully  de- 
scribed and  very  carefully  and  elaborately  figured 
by  the  author  himself,  who  says  very  truly  that 
the  collection  *'  has  turned  out  extremely  rich, 
and  of  very  special  interest ;  '^  but  this  result  is 
undoubtedly  very  largely  due  to  the  K^eat  care 
with  which  Professor  Sars  has  examined  the  mis- 
cellaneous material  collected  in  surface-nets,  and 
submitted  to  him.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty-seven 
species  were  first  made  known  by  the  Challenger 
expedition,  and  the  elaborate  working-out  of  this 
large  number  of  new  forms  from  widely  different 
regions  and  depths  affords  most  important  new 
material  for  discussing  the  proper  subdivision  of 
the  Scliizopoda  and  their  relation  to  the  other 
Crustacea. 

Professor  Sars,  I  am  glad  to  see,  regards  the 
Schizopoda  as  a  suborder  distinct  from  but  closely 
allied  to  the  Decapoda  proper,  and  retains  with 
them  the  Euphausiidae,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Boas'  argu- 
ments that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
order.  He  also  shows  that  the  genus  Eucopia, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Penaeidea  by  Dana 
and  Bate,  is  a  true  schizopod,  though  representing 
a  distinct  family.  Thus  we  have  four  families  of 
Schizopoda :  Lophogastridae,  Eucopiidae,  Euphau- 
siidae, and  Mysidae. 

The  Lophogastridae,  which,  previous  to  the 
Challenger  expedition,  was  represented  by  a 
single  genus,  is  here  augmented  by  the  remarkable 
genus  Gnathophausia  and  two  new  genera.  Of 
Gnathophausia,  which  was  first  made  known  by 
Willemoes-Suhm  during  the  progress  of  the  ex- 


pedition, and  contains  the  largest  known  schizo- 
pods,  no  less  than  nine  species  are  here  described, 
one  of  them  over  six  inches  in  length.  The 
anatomy  of  the  genus  is  carefully  worked  out,  and 
its  affinities  to  Lophogaster  well  shown.  All  the 
species  of  the  family  appear  to  be  inhabitants  of 
deep  water. 

The  account  of  the  Euphausiidae  is  the  most 
important  and  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  family  are  pelagic 
in  habits ;  and  Professor  Sars*  careful  examination 
of  the  surface  collections  made  on  the  expedition 
has  not  only  added  largely  to  the  number  of 
species  made  known,  but  has  enabled  him  to  bring 
together  and  describe  many  of  the  post-embryonal 
stages  of  several  of  the  forms.  Twenty-eight 
species  representing  eight  genera  of  the  family 
are  described,  and  twenty-three  of  the  species 
and  four  of  the  genera  are  new.  The  entire 
anatomy  of  several  species  is  worked  out,  and 
the  articular  appendages  of  nearly  all  of  them 
are  figured  in  detail.  Under  the  genus  Euphau- 
sia,  the  peculiar  eye-like  organs  situated  on  or 
between  the  bases  of  the  legs  are  very  carefully 
described,  and  apparently  well  shown  to  be  lumi- 
nous, and  not  visual  organs.  Although  many  of 
the  species  of  the  family  are  often  taken  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  egg-bearing  females  are  only 
very  rarely  seen  ;  and,  until  very  recently,  noth- 
ing was  positively  known  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  eggs,  a  single  long-ago-recorded 
observation  of  Bell  being  somewhat  doubtful. 
Professor  Sars,  however,  has  now  found  species 
of  several  different  genera,  carrying  masses  of 
eggs  beneath  the  body  in  the  same  position  as  in 
other  Schizopoda,  though  not  enclosed  in  a  pouch 
formed  of  lamelliform  appendages,  thus  confirm- 
ing Beirs  observations  and  those  of  the  present 
writer,  published  in  1884. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  development  of  the 
Euphausiidae,  post-embryonal  stages  of  species 
of  Nyctiphanes,  Euphausia,  Thysanopoda,  and 
Nematosceles,  are  carefully  made  out,  and  fully 
described  and  figured ;  and  this  is  all  accom- 
plished with  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  ref- 
use from  the  surface-collecting  net.  These  in- 
vestigations fully  confirm  the  observations  of 
Claus,  Sars  himself,  Metschnikoff,  and  the  present 
writer,  and  show  that  the  typical  Euphausiidae 
are  hatched,  like  barnacles  and  copepods,  as  true 
nauplii,  with  unsegmented  body,  no  compound 
eyes,  and  only  three  pairs  of  appendages,  and 
that  they  pass  through  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate stages  to  the  adult  condition.  Sars  re- 
gards this  nauplial  development  as  characteristic 
of  all  the  Euphausiidae,  which  seems  somewhat 
doubtful  when  we  consider  the  small  number  and 
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enormous  size  of  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  species 
of  Stylocheiron  here  described. 

The  Mysidae  were  far  better  known  than  the 
other  Schizopoda,  and  the  account  of  the  Chal- 
lenger species  is  consequently  less  important  than 
that  of  the  other  families ;  still  sixteen  species 
belonging  to  nine  genera  are  described.  A  short 
appendix  contains  descriptions  of  four  ecto-  and 
two  endo-parasites  of  species  described  in  the  re- 
port. 

The  fact  that  the  work  was  written  in  a  lan- 
guage foreign  to  the  author  is  scarcely  noticeable, 
and  errors  are  rare.  A  few  mistakes  have  re- 
sulted from  changes  and  additions  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  the  failure  to  change 
the  generic  name  of  Amblyops  australis  on  p.  12, 
and  the  incorrect  statement  of  the  number  of 
genera  and  species  on  pp.  68  and  172. 

The  numerous  excellent  plates  bear  the  impress 
of  a  Stockholm  lithographer,  and  add  to  the  in- 
ternational character  of  the  work. 

S.  I.  Smith. 

Lamellibranchiata  (vol.  zfii.).  By  Edoar  A.  Smith. 
London,  Oovemmentt  1885.    4°. 

The  report  on  the  bivalve  mollusks  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  a  list  of  the  various  species 
comprised  in  the  collection,  with  such  remarks  as 
appeared  to  be  of  interest,  and  of  the  descriptions 
and  figures  of  the  species  new  to  science.  The 
anatomical  work  on  those  species  of  which  the 
soft  parts  were  preserved  has  been  placed  in  other 
hands,  and  is  not  yet  published.  The  Rev.  R. 
Boog  Watson  retains  the  gastropods  and  solen- 
oconchs,  but,  after  doing  certain  preliminary 
work,  concluded  to  relinquish  the  present  group, 
which  was  very  appropriately  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Smith,  well  known  to  all  students  of  the 
invertebrates  as  the  courteous  and  hard-working 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  Mollusca  of  the  British 
museum. 

The  ChaUenger  collection  of  lamellibranchs 
was  obtained  from  the  dredgings  at  some  hundred 
and  fifteen  stations,  and  comprises  about  five 
hundred  species,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  found  in  water  less  than  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep,  nine  in  water  over  two 
thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  the  remainder  at 
intermediate  depths.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
collection,  therefore,  is  not  of  an  abyssal  char- 
acter, and,  in  fact,  forms  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  fauna  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
especially  Australian  waters ;  but  the  portion  re- 
lating to  the  deep-sea  forms  is,  of  course,  the 
most  interesting  and  biologically  most  important, 
and  will  prove  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
that  branch  of  biology.    The  plates  are  excellent, 


and  the  proof-reading  good,  though  we  notice  the 
references  to  plate  vii.,  in  the  text,  all  read  plate 
viii.  A  few  species  which  came  in  at  the  last 
moment  are  represented  by  woodcuts  in  the  text. 
The  collection  sho^is  that  no  special  student  of 
the  Mollusca  accompanied  the  expedition  ;  for  the 
opportunities  were  so  great,  that  a  qualifie<l  col- 
lector would  certainly  have  done  much  better, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  species  collected  and 
in  regard  to  their  biography.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Challenger  ])arty  worked  with 
much  less  perfect  instruments  and  methods  than 
are  at  present  available,  and  that  the  loss  of  time 
incurred  by  the  use  of  rope  in  dredging  is  doubt- 
less accountable  for  the  washing-out  of  many 
valuable  specimens  which  actually  got  into  their 
dredges.  Mr.  Smith  is  quite  conservative  in  his 
estimation  of  what  constitutes  a  genus,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  in  his  decision  that  only  one 
new  generic  group  is  represented  in  the  collection. 
This  is  caUed  Silenia,  and  is  distinguished  from 
Lyonsiella  by  both  anatomical  and  conchological 
characters.  It  was  found  in  the  deep  water  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  The  general  considerations 
of  the  report  are  brief.  The  remarkable  sporadic 
appearance  of  several  forms  in  widely  separated 
localities  (Red  Sea  and  Fiji  Islands,  Canaries  and 
North  Pacific,  Australia  and  West  Indies,  and  the 
like)  is  instructively  commented  upon,  though 
perhaps  none  of  the  cases  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  recent  discovery  of  Pecten  pleuronectes 
by  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  wide  bathymetrical  distribution  of  certain 
species,  shown  for  the  West  Indies  in  the  pre- 
liminary notes  on  the  Blake  mollusks,  is  fully 
confirmed  for  other  regions  by  the  Challenger 
collection  ;  e.g.,  Lima  multicostata  in  two  thou- 
sand and  in  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  fath- 
oms. Neaera,  Area,  and  Amussiura  were  among 
the  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic  forms 
of  the  deeper  water.  Callocardia  appeared  in 
very  deep  water,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Smith  concludes  that  the  lamellibranchiate 
fauna  of  the  deeps  possesses  no  special  or  extraor- 
dinary character.  The  species  are  fewer  than  in 
shallower  water,  and  new  or  peculiar  forms  are 
still  more  exceptional.  No  special  modification 
of  color,  epidermis,  or  weight,  seems  to  be  corre- 
lated with  existence  in  the  benthal  zone;  for 
most  of  the  species  found  there  belong  to 
genera  whose  representatives  are  thin  and  pale, 
whether  they  are  found  in  deep  or  shallow  water. 
A  tabular  exhibit  of  the  distribution  in  depth 
and  area,  of  the  deep-water  species,  would  have 
been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  report,  which  has 
an  excellent  index  to  the  text  and  plates. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

<  The  geology  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal-region '  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  paper,  recently  published, 
by  Professor  Lesley.  The  amount  of  coal  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region  is  estimated  at  about  thirty 
billion  tons,  —  an  amount  practically  inexhausti- 
ble, at  least  for  centuries.  During  1884,  eleven 
million  tons  were  taken  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed, 
—  an  output  of  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
bituminous  coal-production  of  the  state,  and 
about  thirty -three  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of 
anthracite.  Concerning  oil  and  gas,  however, 
the  author  has  very  different  views.  He  says, 
**  I  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  the  amazing  exhibition 
of  oil  and  gas  which  has  characterized  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  will  probably  characterize  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years,  is  nevertheless,  not  only 
geologically  but  historically,  a  temporary  and 
vanishing  phenomenon  —  one  which  young  men 
will  live  to  see  come  to  its  natural  end.  And  this 
opinion  I  do  not  entertain  in  any  loose  or  unrea- 
sonable form ;  it  is  the  result  of  both  an  active 
and  a  thoughtful  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


»» 


The  Cornell  university  register  for  1885-66, 
which  has  just  appeared,  shows  an  institution  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency.  There  are  upwards  of 
60  professonr,  assistants,  instructors,  and  similar 
officers,  and  638  students.  Of  this  number,  604 
are  undergraduates ;  and  the  marked  difference 
in  numbers  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  university. 
As  against  84  seniors  and  97  juniors,  there  are  162 
sophomores  and  289  freshmen.  The  former  fig- 
ures are  those  of  Amherst,  WUliams,  and  Brown, 
while  the  latter  are  not  far  away  from  those  of 
Harvard.  That  this  magnificent  increase  is  due 
to  a  Uberal  policy  and  the  judicious  use  of  a  large 
endowment,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted; 
but  it  seems  strange  to  find  in  this  great  univer- 
sity so  important  a  department  as  that  of  political 
economy  represented  by  an  associate  professor 
only,   and  the  whole  instruction   in  philosophy 
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devolving  upon  one  man.  We  are  aware  that 
Professor  Schumann  has  been  caUed  to  this  de- 
partment at  Cornell,  and  will  begin  his  work  next 
autumn  ;  but  at  that  time  Professor  Wilson  will, 
we  understand,  retire  from  active  duty,  and  phi- 
losophy will  yet  have  but  a  single  representative. 
The  rapidly  widening  provinces  of  psychology 
and  ethics  have  long  since  made  it  impossible 
for  a  man  who  must  also  teach  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  logic  to  keep  up  with  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  it  is  strange  that  so  few  of  our  great 
coU^ee  seem  to  recognize  this  fact.  Harvard 
and  Princeton  seem  to  us  the  only  two  colleges 
in  which  the  philosophical  encyclopaedia  is  at  all 
adequately  represented. 


BOTANICAL    INSTRUCTION  IN  THIS 

COUNTRY. 

By  a  slow  evolutionary  process,  botanical  in- 
struction appears  to  be  undergoing  a  radical 
change  in  the  United  States,  which  concerns 
both  its  nature  and  methods.  Whereas  only  a 
few  years  ago  botany,  as  a  college  study,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  flowering  plants  and  vascular 
cryptogams,  its  scope  has  broadened,  even  in  the 
limited  undergraduate  curriculum,  so  that  the 
graduate  of  to-day  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  more  or  less  about  each  of  the  principal 
groups  of  plants,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
if  he  has  studied  botany  at  all.  With  this  change 
has  come  an  earnest  effort  to  make  his  knowl- 
edge a  working-knowledge,  obtained  in  the  labora- 
tory so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  and  merely 
rounded  out  in  the  lecture-room.  That  Harvard 
university  should  be  prominent  in  planning  and 
introducing  these  changes  is  not  surprising,  for 
nowhere  has  botanical  research  and  instruction 
been  so  favored  in  the  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary means  and  of  talented  leaders  in  different 
branches  of  the  growing  subject. 

A  good  library  and  herbarium  form  an  admir- 
able basis  for  much  systematic  work  and  for  a 
certain  class  of  instruction,  but  they  must  needs 
be  supplemented  by  a  garden  and  museum  if  the 
latter  is  to  meet  the  modem  requirements.  Bo- 
tanical gardens  are  established  either  to  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  valuable  economic  plants,  or  as 
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means  of  education.  Several  of  the  largest  gar- 
dens owe  their  origin  primarily  to  the  first  cause, 
though  they  have  proved  valuable  educational 
agents,  and  may  ultimately  have  come  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  instruction  and  research ;  but  a 
considerable  number  are  the  property  of  coUeges, 
and  were  from  the  first  intended  to  subserve 
educational  ends.  The  garden  at  Cambridge  is  of 
this  class  ;  and  the  report  of  its  director,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  tliat  it  is  growing  in  usefulness. 
Beside  the  general  collection  of  plants  that  every 
well-regulated  garden  is  supposed  to  contain,  the 
Cambridge  garden  is  working  toward  extensive 
special  collections  to  iDustrate  economic  botany 
and  the  general  morphology  of  phenogams.  The 
groups  in  the  latter,  which  can  weU  be  copied  on 
a  smaller  scale,  even  where  the  name  of  *  botanic 
garden*  would  appear  pretentious,  are  arranged 
in  substantially  the  order  laid  down  in  the  com- 
mon text-books  of  botany,  so  that  the  different 
forms  of  leaves,  flower-clusters,  and  flowers,  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  any  pupil.  In  connection 
with  the  economic  plants  —  intended  to  exhibit 
variation  under  domestication  by  large  suites  of 
varieties  of  such  plants  as  the  cabbage,  etc.,  and  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  that  have 
come  to  be  prized  in  Europe,  though  strangers  to 
our  tables  —  should  be  mentioned  the  large  eco- 
nomic collection  of  trees  in  the  Arnold  arboretum 
at  Jamiaca  Plain,  which  is  now  reported  by  its 
director.  Dr.  Sargent,  to  be  definitely  planned  so 
as  to  include  a  general  collection  of  the  native 
trees  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  valu- 
able species  from  other  localities,  planted  singly, 
to  admit  of  the  maximum  growth  of  each  species, 
and  also  in  groups,  chosen  so  as  to  represent  its 
main  varieties,  and  calculated  to  show  its  mass- 
characters.  This  loosely  planted  general  collec- 
tion, arranged  for  the  definite  purpose  of  object- 
teaching,  is  supplemented  by  a  more  compact 
experimental  and  working  collection,  intended  to 
supply  material  for  study,  and  especially  to  re- 
ceive doubtfully  hardy  or  valuable  species  and 
transitory  horticultural  forms. 

While  Harvard  —  the  oldest  and  strongest  bo- 
tanical centre  of  the  country  —  is  thus  giving 
evidence  of  large  resources  and  progressive  intelli- 
gence, the  fact  that  similar  steps  are  taking  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  is  even  more  indicative  of  progress, 
since  it  implies  a  wide-spread  interest  in  better 
instruction  and  better  research  in  botany.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  this  feeling  may  become  more 


prevalent,  and  receive  the  financial  backing  that 
is  necessary  if  it  is  to  coimt  for  much. 

So  far  as  experimental  work  is  concerned,  per- 
sons who  know  tliat  there  is  a  botanic  garden  at 
Washington,  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, might  expect  much  from  it,  did  not  the 
majority  of  them  know%  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  so  circumstanced  as  to  improve  its  past  record 
very  little  until  the  ix)licy  of  its  management  is 
radically  changed.  Until  then,  sucli  work  must 
be  done  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  experiment-stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
of  several  states  enthusiasticaUy,  if,  in  most  cases, 
with  too  limited  resources.  Meantime  new  gardens 
are  being  established  and  developed  under  liopeful 
auspices.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the 
newly  created  Montreal  garden,  and  tlie  private 
garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  of  St.  Louis,  wliich 
has  recently  been  placed  in  relation  with  the  cliair 
of  botany  of  Washington  university,  and  will,  it  is 
understood,  be  so  amply  endowed  by  its  founder 
as  to  become  within  a  few  years,  if  properly  de- 
veloped, a  leading  centre  for  research,  experiment, 
and  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  botany. 

That  these  movements  indicate  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  of  botany  and  a  disposition  to 
meet  them,  is  suggested  by  rumors  of  similar  steps 
soon  to  be  taken  in  other  quarters;  so  that  the 
outlook  for  botanical  and  horticultural  work  of 
a  high  grade  is  more  promising  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  What  is  most  to  be  feared,  is  that  ill- 
advised  influence  may  place  the  facilities  for  this 
work  in  incompetent  hands,  with  the  result  not 
only  of  temporary  delay,  but  of  i>ernianent  dis- 
aster. This  danger  can  be  avoided  only  by  j^roper 
care  in  the  flrst  instance,  both  in  selecting  men 
and  in  planning  work. 

DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS    IN   THE   SOUTH 

PACIFIC, 

The  navy  department  has  received  a  letter  from 
Commander  A.  S.  Barker,  U.S.N.,  dated  Dec.  18, 
1885,  at  Sandy  Point,  Magellan  Straits,  in  which 
he  reports  having  made  a  series  of  deep-sea  soimd- 
ings  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  across  the 
South  Pacific  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Fifty- 
seven  casts  were  taken  during  the  passage,  from 
Nov.  6  to  Dec.  16,  over  a  distance  of  forty-five 
hundred  nautical  miles.  The  passage  was  made 
across  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  strong 
westerly  winds  prevail,  and  many  of  the  sound- 
ings were  taken  imder  trying  circiunstances.  A 
few  gales  were  encountered,  but  only  one  severe 
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Btona :  and  not  a  angle  cast  waa  missed,  from 
180°  w?st  to  the  Straits. 

The  Boundlng-nuichiiie  used  was  Sigsbee's  im- 
provement on  Thomson's,  and  was  mounted  on 
the  etarboard  end  of  the  bridge,  which  is  just  for- 
ward of  the  smokestack.  The  soundings  were 
taken  head  t«  sea,  the  wind  a  little  on  star- 
boanl  bow  ;  the  ship  was  easilj  kept  in  ^his  posi- 
tion by  spanker,  main  topsaU,  and  bj  working 
the  engines  slowly.  The  seas  were  too  heavy  to 
sound  stem  to  wind,  as  was  done  bj  the  Tascarora 
when  she  did  such  excellent  work  under  Com- 
mander Belknap. 

This  line  of  soundings,  running  as  it  does  very 
close  to  the  ice-limit,  was  chosen  by  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  with  a  view  of  completing  for  the 


gatioD.  The  energies  of  the  hydrographic  office 
should  be  dJre<;ted  to  clearing  up  the  paths  of 
commerce  by  searching  for  reported  dangers,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  thoroughly  by  means  of 
deep-sea  soundings.  Tlie  scientific  consideration 
of  the  ocean-bed  will  naturally  follow. 

This  line  of  soundings  of  Commander  Barker 
would  aeem  to  show  that  the  main  bed  of  the 
South  Pacific  commences  just  south  of  Chatham 
Island,  the  depth  increasing  very  rapidly  for  the 
flrst  300  miles,  until  3,003  fathoms  is  reached,  in 
longitude  170°  west.  Beyond  this  point  the  pro- 
file shows  no  remarkable  irreg^ularities  except  in 
longitude  150°  nest,  where  there  is  a  depth  of 
2,019  fathoms,  witli  2,050  fathoms  and  2,506 
fathoms  on  each  side.     From  longitude  18S°  west 
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present  tlie  deep-sea  survey  of    the  lower  South 
Pacific. 

In  1 875  the  Challenger  ran  a  line  of  soundings 
in  about  40°  south  latitude.  Between  this  and 
the  line  run  by  the  Enterprise,  the  German  ship 
Gazelle,  in  1875.  also  executed  a  series  of  sound- 
ings, with  somewhat  greater  intervals  between 
than  those  of  tbe  two  lines  already  mentioned. 
These  three  series  give  a  fair  idea  of  tbe  general 
depths  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  for  some  time  to 
come.  North  of  tbe  Challenger's  line,  however, 
over  the  entire  Pacific,  lines  of  soiudingB  should 
be  run  in  all  directions,  and  at  short  distances 
apart ;  and  the  hydrographic  office  has  laid  out  a 
plan  by  means  of  which  this  can  be  done  from 
time  to  time,  by  our  war  ships,  most  economically 
and  effectively,  to  aooomplish  the  practical  result 
of  determining  the  existence  of  dangers  to  navi- 


the  depths  decrease  quite  regularly  until  118° 
west  is  reached,  where  the  least  depth,  1,563  fath- 
oms, was  found.  Beyond  this  the  depths  increase 
again  quite  regularly  to  the  base  of  the  continent. 

This  rise  in  the  ocean-bed  would  point  to  the 
possible  existence  of  a  ridge  running  generally 
north  and  south,  and  limited,  as  far  as  known,  by 
Easter  Island,  in  latitude  27°  09'  south,  longitude 
100°  25'  west,  and  Dougherty  or  Keates  Island  in 
latitude  59°  21'  south,  and  longitude  11B°  07'  west. 
This  ridge  is  also  indicated  by  a  sounding  of  1,600 
fathonis.  taken  by  tlie  Challenger  in  latitude  38° 
43'  south,  longitude  112°  31'  west. 

The  lines  of  soundings  taken  by  tbe  ChaUenger 
and  the  Gazelle  from  100°  to  150°  west  nm  gen- 
erally parallel  to  that  of  tbe  Enterprise,  and  sbo^ 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  tbe  depths  along  the 
same  meridian  in  the  belt  of  the  South  Pacific, 
between  latitude  40°  and  60°  soutli. 
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The  surface  temperatures  agree  with  the  results 
of  previous  observations  for  the  same  seasons  and 
latitudes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  tempera- 
tures below  the  surface  were  obtainable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  deep-sea  thermometers ; 
but  as  the  Enterprise  is  a  cruising  ship  of  war, 
and  is  not  fitted  especially  for  this  kind  of  work, 
Commander  Barker  and  the  officers  are  deserving 
of  great  commendation  for  the  valuable  results 
accomplished.  When  the  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom arrive,  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
institution  for  examination  and  discussion. 

J.  R.  Bartlett. 
U.  S.  hydrographio  office,  March  8. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND,  FEB,  10-14,  1886, 

The  rainstorm  which  occurred  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  between  the  10th  and 
14th  of  February  of  the  present  year  was  very 
severe  in  the  southern  part  of  New  England. 
The  amount  of  rain  surpassed  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding storm  on  record  in  that  portion  of  New 
England  where  it  was  the  greatest.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  snow  and  ice  upon 
the  ground,  which  was  melted,  and  swelled  the 
amount  of  water  pouring  into  the  rivers,  thus 
causing  most  disastrous  floods. 

The  meteorological  conditions  which  attended 
this  remarkable  rainstorm  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  Feb.  11,  the  press- 
ure in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  was 
unusually  high.  At  Anticosti  Island  the  barom- 
eter (reduced  to  sea-level)  indicated  80.01  inches  ; 
in  New  England  the  pressure  ranged  from  30.0 
inches  on  the  eastern  border,  to  80.6  on  the 
western  ;  while  a  trough  of  relatively  low  press- 
ure, 80.0  inches,  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  lake  region.  Light  rains  were 
falling  along  the  eastern  front  of  this  trough  in 
the  central  states,  heavy  rains  upon  the  Middle 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  storm  was  just  beginning 
in  New  England.  During  the  day  a  centre  of 
depression  gradually  developed  in  the  central 
states,  and  the  pressure  began  to  fall.  The  fall 
was  very  rapid  on  the  12th  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  the  pressure  ranged  from  20.8  to  20.6 
inches  in  New  England,  with  the  centre  of  the 
depression,  20.45  inches,  over  Lake  Ontario. 
During  the  18th  the  storm-oentre  advanced  rap- 
idly down  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  but  the  rain- 
fall had  ceased  to  be  excessive.  On  the  12th,  the 
day  on  which  the  greatest  rainfall  was  noted,  the 
pressure  conditions  were  peculiar.  A  careful 
charting  of  the  barometric  observations  made  by 
the  U.  S.  signal  service  shows  that  in  the  morning 


a  well-developed  centre  of  low  pressure  existed  in 
Indiana,  moving  northerly.  In  the  afternoon  a 
secondary  depression  formed  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  at  ten  p.m.  was  central  at  Washington.  At 
seven  a.m.  of  the  18th  but  one  centre  existed, — 
over  Lake  Ontario.  The  heaviest  rainfall,  there- 
fore, occurred  simultaneously  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  secondary  barometric  depression, 
south-west  of  New  England.  In  its  development 
the  barometer  fell  rapidly.  Between  seven  a.m. 
of  the  12th  and  seven  a.m.  of  the  18th,  the  fall 
was  0.54  of  an  inch  at  New  York,  0.57  at  New 
London,  and  0.60  at  Boston. 

No  peculiarities  were  noted  in  the  other  condi- 
tions. The  temperature  remained  very  nearly 
stationary  during  the  11th  and  12th  at  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  but  rose  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  and  the  morning  of  the  18th 
to  above  50^  F. 

The  region  covered  by  the  greatest  rainfall 
includes  the  states  of  Ck)nnecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts.  As 
there  are  many  observers  of  rainfall  in  this  region , 
it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  the  rainfall  with  considerable  approach  to 
accuracy.  The  special  reports  collected  by  the 
New  England  meteorological  society  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty -two  observers  show,  that,  in  a 
region  covering  more  than  one-half  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Connecticut, 
over  eight  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  amount 
diminishes  rapidly  west  and  east  of  this  region, 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  having  fallen  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  less  than  one  inch  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Massachusetts.  The  region  of 
heaviest  rainfall  is  situated  about  two  hundred 
miles  north-east  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
barometric  depression  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of 
territory  covered  by  the  rainfall,  the  following 
estimate  has  been  made  by  the  help  of  the  ac- 
companying map.  The  estimate  includes  the 
land-surface  only. 


Amount  of  rainfall. 

Area  in 

square  miles. 

Over  8  inches 

760 

Between  7  and  8  jpnhAs 

750 

«'        6    "     7 

t« 

1,500 

"        6    *•     6 

It 

1,850 

•*        4    "     5 

it 

8,750 

The  above  embraces  about  five-ninths  of    the 
total  area  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
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Island,  and  Connecticut.     If  we  assume  that  the      report  of  Deemond  Fitz  Gerald,  C.E.,  referring  t( 

rainfall  increoaed  uDifonnlj  within  the  limitBof      the  BoHtoii  water-works :  — 

this  area,  the  total  amount  of  water  which  fell  " The  water  paasiiig  over  our  loweet'dam  in  th« 
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from  the  clouds  upon  this  portion  of  New  Bsg-  first  four  days  (ISth-lSth)  was  6,120,000,000  gal- 
land  exceeded  760,000,000,000  gallons.  In  this  Ions,  the  equivalent  of  four  inches  of  rain  over 
connection  the  following  niay  be  quoted  from  the     the  whole  watershed.    The  maiimnm  flow  was 
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on  the  18th,  viz.,  2,000,000,000  gaUons  Id  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  seventy-eight  square  miles  of 
watershed.  We  have  no  records  sliowing  a 
greater  amount :  the  nearest  approach  was  March 
26,  1876,  when  the  freshet  was  nearly  as  great." 

The  form  of  precipitation  was  tdmost  whoUy 
rain,  a  little  snow  or  hail  having  occurred  at  its 
beginning  at  a  few  places  only.  The  rainfall  was 
nearly  continuous  for  about  two  days  and  a  half, 
but  was  not  of  equal  severity.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fall  occurred  in  twenty-four 
hours,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table, 
which  contains  the  times  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  the  rain,  the  total  amount,  and  the  amoimt 
during  a  specified  interval  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Similar  records  could  be  given  from  many  other 
stations. 


were  duly  chronicled  by  the  daily  press ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that,  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  flooded  region,  the  damage  was  con- 
fined to  a  relativelv  small  area.  The  rivers  were 
affected  only  near  their  moutlis,  while  a  similar 
rainfall  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  England 
would  have  caused  wide-spread  destruction. 

The  meteorological  records  of  former  years  have 
been  consulted  for  similar  instances  of  excessive 
rainfall.  At  Providence,  which  is  in  the  area  of 
maximum  rainfall,  there  are  continuous  records 
since  1882,  kept  until  1876  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cas- 
well, and  since  that  time  by  the  city  engineer. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  rainfall  of 
eight  inches,  though  one  exceeding  seven  inches 
was  noted  in  July,  1834;  and  during  the  week 
March  20-26,    1876,   the  amount  of  7.66  inches 


Station. 


New  York... 
New  London  . 
ProTidence. . . 

Boston 

Newbury  port 


Time  of  beginning. 


nth,  10.80  A.M. 
11th,  6.00  A.M. 
nth,  1.00  A.M. 
nth,  7.45  A.M. 
10th,    5-80  P.M. 


Time  of  ending. 


18th,  noon 
18th,   4.20  p.m. 
18th,  11.80  p.m. 
18th,   2.45  p.m. 
18th,  10.83  P.M. 


"^A      Interrai  of  21  hours  during  heaviest 
H^  rainfall 


Inches. 
8.41 

8.98 

8.18 

5.62 

4.78 


nth,  11. CO  A.M.  to  12th,  11.00  A.M. 
nth,  11.00  P.M.  •'  12th,  11.00  P.M. 
12th,  7. on  A.M.  "18th,  7.00  a.m. 
nth,  11.00  p.m.  "  12tb,  ll.CO  P.M. 
nth,    9.00  P.M.  *•  12tb,    9.00  p.m. 


Rainfall 

in 
24  bours. 

Inches. 
2  99 

6.66 

5.65 

4.45 

8.30 


The  immense  amount  of  water  which  thus  fell 
in  a  few  hours  was  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to 
cause  disastrous  freshets,  but  it  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground.  The 
depth  of  the  snow  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain 
has  been  variously  estimated.  In  a  few  places 
there  was  none  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  it  was  found  to  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  fifteen  inches.  This  was  wholly  melted, 
and  added  to  the  rain  as  it  forced  its  way  over  the 
frozen  groimd  to  the  rivers.  The  amount  thus 
added  can  only  be  conjectured ;  for  the  snow  was 
in  many  places  quite  compact,  and  at  the  ground 
there  was  a  thick  layer  of  ice.  Several  persons 
have  independently  estimated  that  the  equivalent 
of  two  inches  of  water  was  obtained  from  the 
snow  and  ice.  This  estimate  is  not  excessive,  and 
may  be  adopted  for  the  region  where  the  rainfall 
was  greatest. 

An  amount  of  water,  therefore,  exceeding  ten 
inches  in  depth  in  the  maximum  area,  sought  the 
streams  and  caused  their  overflow,  with  disastrous 
results.  No  attempt  need  be  made  to  estimate  the 
damage  to  railways,  public  highwayB,  manufac- 
tories, and  private  property,  the  details  of  which 


was  recorded.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
in  Rhode  Island  no  rainfall  has  been  hereto- 
fore recorded  of  so  large  amount  in  a  single 
storm,  but  there  may  be  records  of  equally  severe 
storms  in  other  parts  of  New  England  ;  and  one 
which  occurred  in  Connecticut  Oct.  8  and  4,  1869, 
was  still  more  severe.*  In  this  storm  there  were 
reported  at  Hartford  8.43,  Colebrook  8.44,  Middle- 
town  9.37,  and  Canton  12.35  inches. 

The  following  table  contains  the  total  amounts 
recorded  by  observers  who  have  kindly  responded 
to  the  request  for  their  observations.  Tlie  accom- 
panying map  contains  the  lines  of  equal  rainfall 
drawn  from  the  observations.  The  numbers  upon 
the  map  correspond  with  those  of  the  several  sta- 
tions in  the  table.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
print  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  each  station  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  size  of  the  map.  The  lines 
have  been  drawn  freely,  and  do  not  follow  closely 
every  individual  record.  In  charting  rainfall 
records,  which  depend  so  largely  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  gauges  and  the  local  topography,  this  is 
impossible ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison 

*  See  paper  by  James  B.  Francis,  C.E.,  in  Transactions 
of  the  American  society  of  engineers^  August,  1878. 
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of  the  values  of  the  table  witb  the  lines  upon  the 
map,  that  in  this  case  the  individual  records  are 
quit«  fairly  repreeented. 


Wmslow  Upton. 


The  work  of  the  topographical  department  of 
the  geological  survef  daring  the  past  flacal  jear 
showB  as  increase  of  thirty-nine  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  iweviouB  sesBon, —  a  reeolt  due  maiuly  to 
the  increased  experience  and  eCBciency  of  the  men 
engaged  in  its  proeecution.    The  following  etate- 


ment  presents  In  brief  tonn  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year,  the  area  being  given  in 
square  miiee  :  Appalachian  section,  33,080  ;  Hie- 
Bouri,  20,000 :  Cascade,  10,400 ;  Texas,  «,000 ; 
Arizona,  8,000  ;  Yellowstone  P&T^,  8,e00 ;  Gold 
Belt,  a,400 ;  Massachusetts,  3,500 ;  New  Jersey, 
1,500;  total,  78,480.  Of  tbe  maps  intended  to 
Hhow  the  topographic  survey  of  the  United 
States,  88,000  milee  have  akeady  been  completed, 
and  the  proof-sheets  issued,  giving  the  results  in 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Texas.  Utah,  and  Montana. 
Additional  work  of  the  department,  covering 
82,000  tiquere  miles,  is  now  in  the  engraver's 
hands,  embracing  the  following  states :  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansae,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  The  scale 
of  publication  of  tbe  survey  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  is  about  one  mile  to  the  inch  :  in  the 
South  Appalachian  section.  Gold  Belt,  Yellowst4>ae 
National  Park,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  two 
miles  ;  and  in  Arizona,  Oregon,  and  northem  Cal- 
ifornia, four  milee.  The  draughtsmen  of  tbe 
offlce  have  been  mainly  employed  upon  work  of 
the  originally  compiled  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  compilation  of  the  map  of  New  York  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  geologic  map. 

Major  Powell  has  just  received  a  cotlectioa  of 
objects  illustrating  the  character  of  the  Oraibi 
Indians  of  north-eastern  Arizona,  consisting  <it 
ancient  pottery,  war-clubs,  ancient  clothing,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  the  wooden  implements  used 
by  them  in  making  fire  in  connection  with  their 
religious  rites.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
bone,  bom,  and  stone  implements,  among  the  last 
being  many  fetiches  and  carved  animals  employed 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral objects  used  by  these  Indians  in  their  mar- 
riage and  funeral  rites,  the  uses  of  which  have 
been  previously  unknown.  The  material  gatbered 
is  eepedally  valuable  and  interesting,  as  so  little  is 
known  of  these  Indian  tribes  who  were  first  vis- 
ited by  Major  Powell  about  ten  yean  ago. 

In  the  archeological  investigations  in  the 
south-west,  about  tbe  ruins  of  Cation  de  Chelly  in 
Arizona,  among  the  curious  tbings  unearthed  by 
an  expiring  party  of  the  geological  survey  were 
several  fragmentary  ears  of  com,  with  one  com- 
plete and  well-developed  ear.  Tbe  latter  was 
found  in  a  grave  with  a  mnmmiGed  cblld.  It 
resembles  a  common  ear  of  red  com,  although 
somewhat  smaller ;  and  the  grains,  even  at  the 
present  time,  are  well  developed,  and  tit  closely 
over  tbe  entire  oob.  Tbe  antiquity  of  this  com 
can  be  determined  as  far  back  as  six  hundred 
yean.  The  ruins  in  which  the  corn  was  fouDd 
are  in  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  they  were 
when  Cwonado  first  viaited  this  country  in  1540. 
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The  traditions  of  the  present  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
archeological  evidences  in  connection  with  its 
discovery,  all  attest  its  great  antiquity.  As  corn 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  this  continent,  its 
discovery  under  these  peculiar  circumstances  will 
aid  in  throwing  considerable  light  on  its  origin 
and  history. 


HEALTH  OF  NEW   YORK   DURING    FEB- 
RUARY. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  daily  mortality  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  month  of  February,  together 
with  certain  meteorological  data  for  the  same 
period.  The  deaths  are  those  from  all  causes, 
those  from  a  few  of  the  prominent  causes  which 
are  constantly  at  work  in  all  populous  centres, 
and  those  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
These  statistics  are  furnished  to  Science  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  large  number  of  those  who  die  after 
having  just  commenced  to  live  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture here,  as  it  is  in  all  reports  of  mortality.  That 
the  number  is  as  low  as  it  is,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  few  deaths  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  caused  by  diarrhoeal  affections ;  for  seven 
days  in  the  month  there  having  been  no  deaths 
due  to  this  form  of  disease,  and  in  eleven  days 
only  one  death  each  day,  while  the  highest  was 
but  two  deaths.  When  the  spring  has  fairly  set 
in,  and  the  warm  days  appear,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  this  condition  change,  the  diseade  assuming  a 
more  prominent  place  among  the  death  factors, 
until,  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  midsummer, 
it  will  overtop  them  all,  and  carry  off  its  victims 
by  the  scores.  Scarlet-fever  was,  during  the  month, 
a  little  more  active  as  a  cause  of  death  than  the 
diarrhoeal  diseases  ;  and  yet  the  difference  was  so 
slight  that  the  lines  representing  the  mortality 
from  these  two  affections  cross  each  other  repeat- 
edly, and  often  coincide.  Consumption  occupies 
the  most  prominent  position  in  the  diagram,  —  a 
disease  which  has  prevailed  in  all  communities  for 
ages,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much 
study  and  experimental  research  as,  perhaps,  any 
disease  which  affects  the  human  race,  and  yet  one 
which  still  ravages  the  world,  and  appears  only 
in  a  slight  degree  to  be  amenable  to  treatment. 
Much  has  been  done  by  sanitarians  to  point  out 
the  influences  under  which  it  thrives,  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  lessen  its  prevalence  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if  the  advice  which 
has  been  so  freely  given  were  to  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, the  number  of  deaths  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  meteorological  data  are  obtained  from  the 


observatory  in  Central  Park,  through  the  kindness 
of  Director  Daniel  Draper,  Ph.D.  The  instruments 
from  which  these  observations  are  made  are  placed 
fifty-three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  ninety-seven 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  daily  mean  humidity  is 
obtained  from  readings  taken  at  seven  a.m.,  two 
and  nine  p.m.  The  *  rainfall '  recorded  on  the  4th 
as  .10  of  an  inch  was  in  reality  5  inches  of  snow  ; 
the  .01  of  an  inch  on  the  6th  was  also  snow,  which 
fell  to  the  amount  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
These,  as  is  usual,  have  been  reduced  to  water, 
and  so  recorded.  February  will  be  remembered 
as  a  month  in  which  the  thermometer  fell  to  a 
very  low  point,  — 4*^  F.  on  the  5th  ;  while  on  the 
previous  day  it  was  at  0^,  and  on  the  6th  but  three 
degrees  above  that  point. 


RAILROAD    TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Hadley*s  book  deserves  high  praise.  It  is 
clear,  scholarly,  well  written,  well  arranged,  tem- 
perate and  impartial,  and  yet  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken. It  supplies  a  need  which  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams's  book  on  railroads  filled  with  great,  even 
though  incomplete,  success,  for  matters  as  they 
stood  ten  years  ago,  —  the  need  of  a  compact  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  railroad  problem  is,  and  what 
it  means.  It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  railroad  system,  points  out  the  problems  and 
evils  that  are  now  before  us,  and  discusses  the 
solutions  and  remedies.  There  are  excellent 
chapters  on  the  railroad  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  abundant  references  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  The  book  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended, both  to  those  who  are  specially  interested 
in  railroads  and  the  railway  problem,  and  to  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  on 
one  of  the  most  important  of  public  questions.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  studies  of  this  kind 
should  be  read,  and  not  only  read,  but  bought. 
We  have  by  far  not  enough  of  intelligent  and 
careful  investigation  of  our  industrial  and  political 
problems ;  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  publi- 
cation of  such  investigations  has  not  been  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  profitable  to  the  publishing-houses, 
not  to  mention  the  authors.  The  growing  impor- 
tance of  such  questions,  the  arousing  of  public 
attention  to  them,  the  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  men  who  wish  information,  ought  to 
give  a  widening  circle  of  readers  of  books  like  Mr. 
Hadley's. 

The  most  important  conclusion  which  the  reader 
who  approaches  the  problem  through  this  book 
will  reach  —  the  conclusion  which  enforces  itself 
on  anyone  who  gives  intelligent  study  to  the  sub- 

RcUlroad  trantportation^  its  history  and  its  laws.  By 
Abtbxtv  T.  Hadlkt.    New  Tork.  Fiitnant,  1885.    8^. 
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ject,  but  which,  unfortunately,  has  unpresBed  it- 
self but  little  on  the  public  mind  —  is,  that  there 
is  no  one  solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  and  no 
one  remedy  for  the  evils  which  exist.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  vast  and  complicated  one :  in  truth,  there 
is  not  any  one  problem.  There  are  a  number  of 
different  problems  :  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the 
merits  of  this  book  that  it  clearly  distinguishes 
them.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
discussion  of  the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  —  the 
question  of  railroad-rates.  Mr.  Hadley  makes 
a  plea,  unanswerable  in  its  essentials,  in  favor  of 
the  much-maligned  and  much-abused  principle  of 
charging  <  what  the  traffic  will  bear.' 

Some  things  we  have  learned  on  these  prob- 
lems ;  but  a  great  deal  more  must  be  learned,  and 
learned  chiefly  from  experience,  before  the  rail- 
road system  settles  down  into  a  permanent  form. 
For  example,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed,  even  in  this 
land  of  non-interference,  that  government  regula- 
tion in  some  form  is  desirable.  Almost  every 
state  in  the  union  has  its  railroad  commission. 
But  how  far  public  interference  shall  go,  is  quite 
an  open  question.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  it  should  go  far,  and  that  the  tendency  is  and 
should  be  toward  eventual  state  ownership  and 
management.  German  economists  have  adopted 
this  view  pretty  generally,  and  they  have  follow- 
ers in  this  country.  They  may  be  right ;  but  ex- 
perience up  to  the  present  time  is  by  no  means 
clear  in  favor  of  their  view.  Mr.  Hadley,  in  his 
chapters  on  the  railroad  experience  of  European 
countries,  and  especially  in  his  concluding  chapter 
on  the  results  of  state  railroad  management,  shows 
that,  even  in  continental  Europe,  the  question  of 
state  railroads  is  by  no  means  settled.  Only  in 
Prussia  is  state  management  an  established  fact, 
and  apparently  a  success.  But  in  Prussia  the  con- 
ditions are  peculiarly  favorable;  and  even  there 
the  future  must  be  awaited,  before  we  can  judge 
of  the  system.  How  far  public  regulation  can  go 
and  ought  to  go  in  this  country,  at  the  present 
time,  is  still  more  an  open  question.  Mr.  Hadley 
evidently  believes  that  a  federal  railroad  commis- 
sion is  pretty  sure  to  come  in  the  future,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  desirable.  But  he  does  not  commit 
himself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  it  should 
have,  although  he  presents  strong  reasons  for  its 
having,  at  least  at  first,  only  advisory,  and  not 
judicial  or  administrative  powers. 

In  his  chapter  on  competition  and  combination, 
Mr.  Hadley  expresses  strongly  his  opinion  that  the 
economic  principles  which  apply  to  most  forms  of 
production  and  trade  do  not  apply  to  railroads. 
In  fact,  he  says  that  the  law  of  competition,  as 
laid  down  by  Ricardo  and  his  followers,  is  *  false 
in  theory,'  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.     I 


must  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  over- 
straining the  matter.  Whether  one  considers  the 
theory  to  be  false,  depends  very  much  on  what 
is  one's  conception  of  it.  Correctly  stated,  the 
theory  of  Ricardo  and  of  *  orthodox '  economists, 
simply  says  that,  given  such  and  such  premises, 
such  and  such  conclusions  follow.  If  the  prem- 
ises do  not  correspond  to  facts,  the  theory  does  not 
apply.  Perhaps  it  *  breaks  dovm. ; '  but  does  it  be- 
come *  false  in  theory'?  No  doubt  the  premises 
correspond,  in  important  respects,  to  facts,  in  a 
less  degree  in  the  case  of  railroads  than  in  almost 
any  other  branch  of  industry.  The  theory,  then, 
fails  to  apply  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  we 
must  approach  the  economic  problem  from  other 
points  of  view.  But  Mr.  Hadley  himself  points 
out  that  the  theory  is  by  no  means  without  its 
force  and  application,  even  in  railroad  matters. 
He  tells  us  in  one  place  that,  **  where  the  profits 
of  an  existing  concern  are  high  enough  to  tempt 
it,  a  competitor  will  come  into  the  field  "  (p.  103), 
and  refers  to  the  West  shore  road  as  a  conspicu- 
ous instance.  And  elsewhere  he  tells  us  tliat 
when  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  by  the  Potter 
law,  fixed  rates  at  unremunerative  figures,  rail- 
road •construction  stopped,  facilities  on  existing 
roads  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  the  state  was  com- 
pelled to  repeal  the  law.  "The  laws  of  trade 
could  not  be  violated  with  impunity  "  (p.  185).  Are 
not  these  applications  of  Ricardoan  laws,  at  least 
after  some  rough  fashion?  No  doubt  we  cannot 
solve  aU  economic  problems  by  these  laws,  and  no 
doubt,  in  some  directions,  the  development  of  in- 
dustry in  modem  times  requires  us  to  apply  them 
more  and  more  cautiously.  But  we  should  not 
therefore  throw  them  entirely  overboard,  as  if 
they  did  not  yield  us  any  help  at  all. 

But  this  is  a  question  which  interests  chiefly  the 
economic  student :  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  choice  of  language.  There  is  no 
ground  for  substantial  difference  with  what  Mr. 
Hadley  has  to  say  in  his  chapter  on  competition 
and  combination.  There,  and  throughout  the 
book,  are  the  marks  of  thorough  study  and  clear- 
headed thinking.  F.  W.  Taussig. 

MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES, 

Beiseerinnerungen  aus  Algerien  und  Tunis.    Von  Dr.  W. 
KoBBLT.    Frankfurt-am-Main,  Diestertoeg^  1885.    8". 

It  is  ciuious  to  contrast  this  ponderous  and 
thoroughly  scientific  work  of  a  German  physician 
with  that  of  the  vivacious  Monsieur  Melon,  which 
we  noticed  some  time  ago,  —  the  one  so  chatty  and 
superficial,  the  other  so  dull  and  accurate.  We 
read  the  Frenchman's  book,  and  cast  it  away  with- 
out the  slightest  thought  of  ever  looking  at  it 
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again.  We  laid  Dr.  Kobelt's  volume  aside  with 
the  intention  of  referring  to  it  whenever  any 
thing  is  wanted  concerning  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
No  douht  the  Germans  have  a  lack  of  perspective. 
To  many  of  them  a  fact  is  a  fact,  to  he  investi- 
gated and  recorded  :  and  their  books  are  therefore 
often  wearying  in  the  extreme.  But,  after  all, 
they  do  the  work.  They  accomplish  results  which 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  French  method  of  grabbing  at  whatever 
is  picturesque  and  entertaining,  and  flinging  the 
rest  contemptuously  aside.  In  the  present  volume 
the  author  has  done  his  work  conscientiously  and 
well.  Portions  of  it  are  dreary  reading ;  but  there 
are  many  interesting  chapters.  Especially  worthy 
of  mention  are  three  chapters  on  the  ethnology  of 
the  countries  visited,  —  the  eighth,  on  Algeria  and 
its  inhabitants;  the  eleventh,  dealing  with  the 
Kabyles  ;  and  the  twenty-third,  on  the  Tunisians. 
His  route  was  via  Marseilles ;  and  the  flrst  chap- 
ter, describing  that  city,  is  one  of  the  very  best  in 
the  book.  In  short,  American  travellers  who  in- 
tend writing  up  their  joumeyings  would  do  well 
to  imitate  in  some  measure  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Kobelt.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  both  with 
photographs  of  scenery  and  of  natives.  It  con- 
tains also  an  appendix  of  considerable  value, 
by  Dr.  O.  Boettger,  describing  the  reptiles  and 
amphibia  collected  by  the  author  in  North  Africa. 
Besides  the  lack  of  an  index,  the  volume  is  defi- 
cient in  that  it  contains  no  map.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  learned  doctor's  route 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  follow  on  any  but  a  recent 
German  map  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  recent 
Oeiman  maps  of  those  regions  are  to  be  found  in 
this  country  only  in  our  larger  libraries. 

RomUche  chronologie.    Von  L.  Holzapfbl.    Leipzig,  Tettb- 
ner,  1886.    8«>. 

In  his  *  Roman  chronology '  Dr.  Holzapfel  aims 
at  correcting  Roman  dates,  as  commonly  given, 
by  a  minute  process,  which,  at  least  as  regEuxis  the 
earliest  dates,  is  certainly  its  own  best  refutation. 
He  deals  also  with  the  various  Roman  eras  in  cur- 
rent use  among  the  ancients.  Finally,  he  attempts 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  '*  the  coiurse  of  the 
Roman  calendar  down  to  the  time  of  Caesar's  re- 
form." In  1850,  Theodor  Mommsen,  guided  by  a 
practical  good  sense,  which  Dr.  Holzapfel  hardly 
possesses,  dealt  with  all  these  questions  in  his 
*  Roman  chronology.'  Though  in  many  details 
Mommsen's  conclusions  can  no  longer  be  accepted, 
notably  as  regards  the  chronological  significance 
of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  clavi  figendi 
causa  y  it  is  still  true  that  Monunsen's  book  is  the 
best  upon  the  subject.  The  cardinal  fault  of  Dr. 
Holzapfel's  work  is,  that  it  is  inextricably  in- 
comprehensible without  the  unremitting  labor  of 


constant  reference  to  what  has  been  written  by 
others.  The  reader  is  distressed  by  a  needless  clat- 
ter of  controversy,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
Dr.  Holzapfel  does  not  sufficiently  trust  his  own 
conclusions.  All  who  are  not  actually  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  chronological  fray  will  find  this  l>ook 
unrefreshing  and  confusing ;  and  those  who  are 
well  read  in  the  whole  subject  may  well  pause 
before  tormenting  themselves  with  our  author's 
argumentations.  The  book  is  conspicuously  lack- 
ing in  neatness  of  statement.  There  is  no  sense 
of  proportion,  no  prospective.  The  *  peasants' 
calendar '  and  the  business  year  of  ten  months  are 
practically  ignored.  And  yet  what  could  be  of 
more  importance  than  the  former,  in  any  account 
of  the  conditions  which  made  Caesar*s  reformed 
calendar  a  possibility  as  well  as  a  necessity  ?  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  Dr.  Holzapfel  could  not  find 
time  to  make  his  book  both  shorter  and  more  com- 
plete. This  *  Roman  chronology,*  with  its  tediously 
paraded  controversies  and  its  sophomoric  list  of 
emendations,  ostentatiously  placed  at  the  end,  is 
an  overgrown  *  doctor's  dissertation '  rather  than  a 
desirable  book  of  reference. 

A  text'hook  of  inorganic  chemistry.  By  Victor  von 
RiCBTBB.  Authorised  transiatiou  by  Bdfrar  F.  Smith, 
id  AmerloftD  from  the  4th  Oermaa  ed.  Philadelphia. 
BlakiBton,  1885.    36*. 

That  Professor  Smith's  translation  of  Richter's 
useful  text-book  of  inorganic  chemistry  has  passed 
to  a  second  edition,  is  perhaps  sufficient  testimony 
to  its  value.  Much  has  been  rewritten,  and  some 
new  matter  incorporated  ;  but  the  work  would 
have  gained  in  clearness  and  smoothness  if  more 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  rendering  of  the 
sense,  rather  than  the  phraseology,  of  the  original. 

Spectrum  analysis.  By  Sir  Hbmry  E.  Boscob.  4th  ed.  by 
tbe  author  and  by  Arthur  Schuster,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
New  Tork,  JfacmJlton,  1886.    f>*>. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Ro9Coe*s  'Lectures  on 
spectrum  analysis,'  wholly  revised,  almost  wholly 
rewritten,  and  including  concise  accounts  of  such 
recent  advances  of  importance  in  spectroscopy  as 
lend  themselves  to  popular  treatment,  follows 
closely  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  appears  in  the  same  elegant  guise.  The 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  are  too  well 
known  to  need  extended  comment. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  LETTER, 

On  the  11th  of  February  there  was  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  society,  in  honor  of 
N.  M.  Prjevalsky.  The  large  hall  of  the  Michael 
palace,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  crowded 
by  a  distinguished  audience.  In  a  short  prelim- 
inary address,  the  vice-president,  P.  P.  Semenow, 
spoke  of  the  merits  of  the  traveller,  and  reminded 
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his  hearers  that  in  his  ahsence  this  time,  Prjevalsky 
had  received  two  of  the  highest  honors  conferred 
on  travellers,  —  the  Vega  medal  of  Sweden,  and 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Italian  geographical  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  and  hear  the  celebrated 
traveller  without  being  struck  with  his  fitness  to 
do  so  difficult  and  extraordinary  a  work.  With 
an  iron  constitution,  a  rare  force  of  will,  the  still 
rarer  faculty  to  command,  and  communicate  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  picked  men  who  followed  him, 
it  was  possible  for  the  small  band  of  twenty  Rus- 
sians to  explore  thousands  of  miles  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  on  the  highest  plateaus  of  our  globe,  amid 
the  greatest  hardships  and  often  dangers. 

In  going  to  so  distant  a  country  and  one  so  diffi- 
cult to  explore,  the  personal  comforts  of  the  trav- 
ellers had  to  be  sacrificed,  their  stock  of  food 
consisting  of  dzamba  (wheat  or  barley  flour  roasted) 
and  brick-tea,  animal  food  being  furnished  by  the 
chase.  Their  principal  baggage  consisted  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  their  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  zo51ogical  collections,  was  depend- 
ent upon  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  hardship 
encountered  by  the  expedition  was  the  want  of 
good  fuel  with  which  to  warm  themselves,  cook 
their  food,  and  make  tea.  The  greater  xMirt  of 
the  countries  traversed  is  treeless,  and  dried  dung 
the  only  fuel.  This  is  tolerable  in  winter,  spring, 
and  autumn,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north. 
Then  Thibet  is  generally  dry  :  but  in  summer  it 
rains  nearly  every  day,  and  snows  sometimes,  and 
the  air  is  rather  humid. 

The  principal  results  of  this  fourth  expedition 
of  Prjevalsky  consist  in  an  extension  of  the  sur- 
veys westward  from  north-eastern  Thibet  to  coun- 
tries absolutely  unknown.  Now  they  are  con- 
nected by  lines  of  surveys  eastward  to  Prjevalsky's 
former  road-surveys,  northward  to  Lake  Lop-Nor, 
and  westward  to  the  existing  Russian  and  Eluglish 
surveys  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  This  expedition 
has  proved  that  very  high  chains  of  mountains, 
with  peaks  over  twenty  thousand  feet  high,  rise 
southward  from  the  lower  northern  plateaus  of 
high  Asia  (as  Zaldam,  the  basin  of  the  Tarim,  etc.), 
and  that  these  mountains  trend  from  went  to  east, 
there  being  no  meridional  chains.  There  are  no 
large  glaciers  in  the  greater  part  of  these  moun- 
tains, but  there  are  enormous  ones  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Kiria  chain  (so  named  from  the  city 
and  oasis  at  their  foot,  in  Chinese  Turkestan). 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg university  was  held  Feb.  20,  in  the  large 
university  hall.  The  report  was  read  by  Professor 
Wassiliewsky,  and  began,  as  usual,  with  necro- 
logical  notes  on  deceased  professors  or  honorary 
members  of  the  university.  The  chief  remarks 
were  devoted  to  the  celebrated  historian  of  Russia, 


Professor  Kostomarow,  and  to  N.  W.  Kalatschow, 
an  eminent  archeologist.  Statistical  notices  fol- 
lowed. The  number  of  students  by  faculties,  was, 
compared  with  the  last  two  years  — 


Physfco- 
matbematioal. 

Istorioo- 
lologioal. 

Fear. 

Mathe- 

Natural 

matical. 

sciences. 

1884 

534 

668 

S68 

1886 

485 

562 

868 

1886 

581 

487 
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67 
76 
79 


Law. 


Total:}. 


884 
906 
981 


3,246 
2,2!»0 


It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  the  university  has 
a  large  number  of  students  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  it  has  no  medical  faculty,  and 
this  faculty  in  other  Russian  universities  has  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  students.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  changes  in  the  last  two 
years  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  law  stu- 
dents. By  far  the  larger  number  of  Russian  stu- 
dents, after  passing  their  examinations,  enter  the 
state  service ;  and  law  studies  are  preferred,  as 
giving  a  better  opening  than  the  other  faculties. 
The  decrease  of  the  students  in  natural  science  is 
caused  by  the  easier  admission  into  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  academy  and  higher  technical  schools. 
A  few  years  ago  this  academy  abolished  its  first 
two  *  courses,'  which  gave  a  general  preparation 
in  natural  sciences,  retaining  only  the  last  thi-ee 
special  courses.  Thus  the  medical  students  were 
compelled  first  to  enter  one  of  the  Russian  univer- 
sities ;  and  the  medical  faculty  at  Moscow,  and 
the  section  of  natural  sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 
were  crowded  far  be3"ond  their  available  room 
and  means  of  their  existing  museums  and  lalx>- 
ratories.  The  return  to  the  old  system  at  the 
Medico-chirurgical  academy,  and  the  somewhat 
easier  admission  at  some  of  the  technical  schools, 
have  freed  the  university  of  a  great  number  of 
such  students,  to  the  profit  of  the  others. 

Then  followed  a  lecture  by  Professor  Woeikof , 
**0n  the  cooling  of  the  globe  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  temperatures  in  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe  and  the  ocean  ;"  after  which  the 
rector.  Professor  Andretewsky,  mentioned  tlie 
medals  and  other  marks  of  distinction  received 
by  the  students.  Besides  these,  the  university 
awarded  one  of  the  Tljenkow  premiums  of  five 
hundred  rubles  to  P.  T.  Brounow,  for  his  works 
on  cyclones  and  anticyclones  in  Russia,  one  of 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Gleographical  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  a  feature  of  Russian 
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university  life  [which  is  developed  nowhere  so 
much  as  at  St.  Petersburg  :  it  is  tiie  large  number 
of  students  who  receive  '  stipends '  (scholarships). 
About  one-fourth  of  the  students  (in  all,  577)  re- 
ceive regular  scholarships ;  and,  as  those  of  the 
iirst  year  are  excluded  from  them,  the  percentage 
is  much  higher  in  the  three  later  years.  The 
yearly  expenses  of  the  university  in  1885  were 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  rubles. 

O.  E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  86. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  429  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  Egypt 
exploration  fund  for  America,  writes  as  follows  : 
'*  The  invaluable  labors  of  our  society  in  the  Delta 
were  successfully  resumed  in  December.  The 
splendid  results  of  1888-84  and  1884-85,  for  classical, 
historical,  and  biblical  elucidation  and  illustration, 
are  familiar  to  scholars  and  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  reading  public.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
masters ;  but  these  labors  cannot  go  on  without 
continued  support.  To  those  who  contribute  so 
small  a  sum  as  five  dollars  the  elaborate  memoir 
of  the  season,  annual  reports,  etc.,  are  sent.  The 
book  *Naucratis*  (forty  plates  and  plans)  is  in 
preparation  ;  *  Tanis  II.'  (Zoan)  will  follow.  The 
officers  and  the  committee  all  give  their  services 
gratuitously.  To  all  interested  a  circular  and 
other  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
treasurer." 

— The  winter  habitat  of  the  mackerel  is  not  yet 
definitely  ascertained.  It  is  interesting,  therefore, 
to  place  upon  record  the  fact,  noted  in  the  cir- 
cular of  the  Boston  fish  bureau  of  March  5,  that 
the  schooner  Fitz  J.  Babson  of  Gloucester  was 
struck  by  a  heavy  sea  on  the  27th  of  February, 
when  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Georges 
Banks.  When  the  water  had  disappeared,  eight 
mackerel  were  found  flipping  about  the  deck. 
The  spring  mackerel  fleet  is  being  fitted  out  some- 
what earlier  than  has  been  usual  in  former  years, 
on  account  of  this  indication  of  the  proximity  of 
the  mackerel  schools  to  the  coast. 

—  A  committee  of  geologists  and  naturalists 
invite  subscriptions  to  a  monument  to  Oswald 
Heer,  whose  death  two  years  and  a  half  ago 
closed  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  this  century.  It  will  take  the  form 
of  a  marble  bust  on  a  stone  pedestal,  to  be  placed 
under  cover  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Zurich. 
One  thousand  dollars  are  desired,  and  those  will- 
ing to  contribute  are  invited  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  Dr.  C.  Schrdter,  Professor,  Hot- 
tingen,  Zurich,  before  the  first  of  May  next,  or  to 


the   editor  of  Science,  47  Lafayette  Place,   New 
York,  wlio  will  see  that  they  are  forwarded. 

—  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  physicians,  died  in  New  York,  March 
13,  aged  seventy-four.  Probably  no  one  person 
has  ever  exerted  so  great  an  influence  in  medical 
education,  and  in  the  medical  profession  of  Amer- 
ica, as  has  Dr.  Flint  through  his  text-books  and 
teachings. 

—  Professor  Ward's  *  Sketch  of  paleobotany' 
(Fifth  annual  report,  U.S.  geol.  surv.)  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  one  to  which  the  title  does  not  do 
justice.  The  work  comprises  biographical  sketches 
of  twenty-two  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
science,  followed  by  a  *  sketch '  of  the  early  his- 
tory and  subsequent  progress  of  paleobotany, 
which  must  have  involved  a  large  amount  of 
labor.  After  this  follows  a  discussion  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  fossil  botany.  Between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  species  of  fossil  plants  are  now  known, 
two  of  which  are  from  the  Cambrian,  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  from  the  carboniferous,  and  over 
three  thousand  from  the  miocene,  with  only  sixty- 
nine  from  the  trias,  and  less  than  four  hundred 
older  than  the  carboniferous.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  upon  the  inter-relation  of  geology,  paleo- 
botany, and  botany,  the  author  expresses  surprise 
that  the  mutual  dependence  of  botany  and  paleo- 
botany has  received  so  little  recognition  among 
scientific  men.  and  presents  the  importance  of 
studying  fossil  and  living  plants  together.  Cer- 
tainly with  this  view  every  naturalist  ought  hear- 
tily to  concur.  What  he  complains  of  in  fossil 
botany  has  been  unfortunately  too  true  in  other 
branches  of  paleontology. 

—  Mr.  Gilbert's  report  on  the  *  Topographic 
features  of  lake  shores,'  in  the  *  Fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  geological  survey,'  is  of  especial 
interest  from  the  author's  wide  experience  on  the 
'  fossil '  shore-lines  of  the  evaporated  lakes  of  the 
Great  Basin,  and  from  his  studies  of  the  former 
expansion  of  Lake  Ontario,  now  in  progress.  The 
several  topographic  forms  are  well  defined,  and 
illustrated  by  maps  and  views.  The  plates  of  the 
Cup  Butte  and  other  portions  of  the  old  Bonne- 
ville shore-line  in  Utah  are  particularly  valuable. 
A  large  share  of  shore-work  is  attributed  to  the 
waves  and  littoral  currents  of  great  storms,  just 
as  the  greater  part  of  river-channel  topography  is 
determined  by  the  heavy  and  exceptional  floods. 
The  bars  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  are 
adduced  in  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the 
greatest  waves,  and  not  the  prevailing  winds,  of 
a  shore,  will  define  its  topography. 

—  Mr.  Westwood  Oliver,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  astronomers,  has  in  preparation  a 
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practical  manual  of  *  Astronomical  work  for 
amateurs/  the  aim  of  which  will  be  to  help  the 
possessors  of  limited  instrumental  means  to  turn 
their  attention  to  astronomical  researches  of  real 
scientific  utility,  special  attention  being  directed 
to  the  comparatively  new  fields  of  spectroscopy 
and  celestial  photography.  The  book  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  Mr.  Oliver, 
in  the  mean  time,  invites  sugg^tions  from  prac- 
tical workers,  which  may  be  sent  to  him  at  Loch- 
winnoch,  Scotland. 

—  *  The  weather  journal '  (Cincinnati,  S,  S,  Bass- 
ler)  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  paper  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  general  meteorology  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  illustrated  by  tri-daily  charts  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  distri- 
bution of  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperatiure. 

—  The  wealth  and  richness  of  the  illustrations 
of  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell's  *  Recent  glaciers  of  the 
United  States'  (Fifth  annual  report,  U.  S.  geol. 
surv.)  would  alone  give  his  work  value,  but  they 
serve  only  to  embellish  what  without  them  is  a 
very  interesting  treatise.  Some  of  the  engravings 
of  Mounts  Shasta  and  Dana  are  especially  strik- 
ing. One  is  surprised  to  learn  of  the  extent  to 
which  glaciers  occur  in  the  United  States  through- 
out the  northern  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains, while  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  numer- 
ous ones,  flowing  through  narrow  defiles  and 
over  precipices,  and,  as  the  author  says,  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  ice-fields 
of  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia.  In  Alaska  the 
catalogue  is  still  further  extended,  embracing 
numerous  examples  of  alpine  glaciers  as  magnifi- 
cent as  any  in  the  world. 

—  Professor  Chamberlin's  paper,  in  the  *  Fifth 
mimiftl  report  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,'  on 
artesian  wells,  is  one  that  cannot  help  but  be  of 
practical  value.  It  was  the  author's  aim  to  in- 
clude in  convenient  form  such  information  rela- 
tive to  the  qualifying  conditions  of  artesian  wells 
as  may  be  capable  of  brief,  general  statement, 
and  may  seem  to  be  serviceable  alike  to  citizen, 
driller,  and  geologist ;  and  he  has  evidently  suc- 
ceeded. 

—  Some  novel  and  interesting  applications  of 
instantaneous  photography  to  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  intestines  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson. 
Photographs  of  rabbits',  pigeons',  cats',  and  frogs' 
hearts  were  made  in  different  stages  of  systole  and 
diastole,  showing  the  action  more  clearly  and  ac- 
cvurately  than  is  possible  by  other  methods.  In 
addition  to  the  value  of  such  in  physiological 
teaching,  the  most  practical   aj>plication  of  the 


method  will  be  the  illustration  of  the  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  heart  and  intestines  produced  by 
drugs  ;  and  the  author  believes  the  process  may 
be  further  extended  to  the  study  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach,  bladder,  and  diaphragm, 
and  other  viscera. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

«*«  Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  a»  possible.    The 
writer's  name  is  in  all  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  faith. 

The  trade  in  spurious  Mexican  antiquities. 

A  NOTE  supplementary  to  my  paper  on  Mexican 
pottery,  published  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  19,  may  bo 
of  interest  to  a  number  of  readers. 

The  fradulent  specimens  referred  to  reach  this 
country  in  two  ways,  —  through  the  agency  of 
travellers  who  purchased  them  in  Mexico,  and 
through  traders  who  ship  them  to  New  York  in 
large  lots.  From  recent  observations  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  now  in  the  collections 
of  this  country  specimens  valued  at  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  yet  which,  since  they  are  fraudulent  and 
in  every  way  vicious,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
breaking  up  and  casting  away.  Peru  is  hardly  less 
fully  represented,  as  the  factories  in  that  country 
have  been  at  work  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  detection  of  modern  work  is  in  many  cases  a 
difficult  matter,  but  in  others  a  decision  is  easily 
reached.  With  reference  to  the  Peruvian  frauds,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  new-looking  speci- 
mens are  new.  and,  besides,  that  many  old-appear- 
ing pieces  are  new.  If  exterior  appearances  are  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  collector  as  to  the  age  of 
suspected  pieces,  let  him  break  Home  very  narrow- 
necked  vessel,  either  of  the  light  terra- cotta  colored  or 
of  the  black  ware,  and  be  will  probably  find  that  the 
inside  is  innocent  of  any  stain  of  age. 

I  may  add  that  objects  of  stone  from  both  of  these 
countries  need  careful  inspection. 

W.  H.  HOLMBS. 
WasbingtOD,  D.C. 

The  anachronisms  of  pictures. 

The  articles  of  Professors  Holder  and  Lockwood 
(Science J  vii.  220  and  242)  remind  me  of  what  I  saw 
many  years  ago  in  one  of  the  ladies'  magazines,  —  a 
picture  of  the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Delft  Haven,  with  steamships  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
An  enterprising  artist  I  —  only  about  two  hundred 
years  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the  picture  probably 
*  drawn  by  our  artist  on  the  spot.'  C.  G. 

Homer,  N.T. 


Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird? 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  dodo  has  been  found 
in  the  Samoan  Islands,  alive  or  fossil.  It  inhabited 
the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  bird  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hopkins  as  still 
living  in  Samoa  is  probably  the  Didunculus,  a  speci- 
men of  which  I  well  remember  in  the  colleclion  of 
Sir  William  Jardine,  the  famous  ornithologist.  Sir 
William  thought  the  Didunculus  was  alh^  to  the 
dodo  and  the  pigeon.  W.  S.  Symonds. 

The  camp,  Sunnin^ale,  Feb.  29. 


SCIENCE.-SUPPLEMENT. 


FRIDAY.   MARCH   19,   1886. 


VIEWS  OF  ECONOMISTS  ON  THE  SILVER 

PROBLEM. 

I. 

What  laws  should  congrees  enact,  regulating 
the  coinage  of  silver  at  the  present  juncture?  To 
this  question,  nakedly  put,  I  am  obliged  to  answer 
that  I  do  not  know.  The  reason  I  do  not  know  is, 
that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  minute  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  enable  me  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  It  is  extremely  necessary 
to  the  smooth  and  orderly  course  of  business  that 
the  current  dollar,  when  measured  in  terms  of 
human  labor,  should  vary  as  little  as  possible 
from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. If  we  compare  the  value  of  the  gold  in  a 
gold  dollar  with  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a  silver 
dollar,  we  shall  find  that  the  former,  instead  of 
being  equal  to  or  less  than  the  latter,  as  it  was  up 
to  1878,  is  twenty-five  per  cent  greater.  Taking 
gold  as  a  standard,  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a 
dollar  has  fallen  twenty  per  cent.  Taking  silver 
as  the  standard,  gold  has  appreciated  twenty-five 
per  cent.  If  the  silver  dollar  is  the  least  variable 
one,  then  silver  coinage  should  be  free,  provided 
that  the  proper  quantity  of  silver  is  put  into  the 
dollar :  otherwise  gold  should  be  the  standard. 
Thus  the  first  question  which  meets  us  is  whether 
the  silver  or  the  gold  standard  is  the  least  variable, 
when  measured  in  terms  of  human  labor. 

Now,  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  settled,  not 
by  speculation  or  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  manufactures, 
prices,  wages,  and  industry,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  Without  this  analysis,  nothing  I  could 
say  on  the  subject  would  be  finaL  It  would 
take  me  a  year,  and  would  require  help  from 
a  great  number  of  experts,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary statistical  investigation ;  and  I  have  not  the 
time  to  do  this.  When  considering  the  problem,  I 
feel  as  if  on  board  a  ship  in  a  narrow  channel,  on  a 
dark  night,  listening  to  a  discussion  among  the  sail- 
ors as  to  whether  they  shall  steer  to  the  right  or 
left.  If  they  ask  me  what  they  shall  do,  I  answer, 
that  the  only  way  I  see  to  proceed  is  to  take  sound- 
ings from  point  to  point  until  they  determine,  as 
nearly  as   possible,   where  the   middle   of   the 


channel  is,  and  then  to  follow  it  as  closely  as 
they  can. 

Have  I,  then,  no  impression  or  views  whatever 
on  the  subject?  I  reply,  that  I  have  no  views  so 
well  founded  but  that  I  would  like  better  ones 
before  advising  action.  My  impressions  I  am 
ready  to  give,  with  the  proviso  that  I  retain  the 
right  to  reverse  them  to-morrow  if  any  new 
light  of  a  nature  to  change  them  is  thrown  on  the 
subject. 

Firstly,  to  begin  with  the  subject  in  its  more 
remote  and  general  bearings,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  dollar  composed  of  a  fixed  weight  of  either  of 
the  precious  metals  will  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  world's  business  indefinitely.  The  increase 
of  wealth  must,  it  seems  to  me,  make  gold  more 
valuable,  unless  the  supply  is  continually  in- 
creased. Without  being  able  to  give  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  the  subject,  the  impression 
which  I  have  derived  from  statistical  tables  is, 
that  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  the 
world  over  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  annual 
supply,  and  is  continually  increasing.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  not  increased,  the  former  will  speedily 
exceed  it,  and  then  the  stock  of  gold  on  hand, 
and  available  for  money,  will  slowly  diminish. 
The  necessary  result  will  be  an  appreciation  harm- 
ful to  the  standard. 

Secondly,  although  I  look  upon  this  apprecia- 
tion as  inevitable  at  some  futiu'e  time,  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  it  has  not  yet  commenced,  or  at  least 
has  not  taken  place  in  a  serious  degree.  It  is  true 
that  this  statement  runs  counter  to  the  impreseions 
which  one  derives  from  tables  of  prices,  and 
especially  from  the  tables  published  from  time  to 
time  by  the  London  Economist;  but  there  is  a 
defect  in  these  tables  which  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  account  of.  The  prices  are  mostly 
those  of  metals,  grains,  and  other  comparatively 
raw  materials,  which  are  made  and  sold  on  a 
large  scale.  Now,  the  production  of  these  staples 
has  been  enormously  increased  in  late  years  by 
the  opening-up  of  new  sources  of  supply,  and  the 
invention  of  improved  methods  of  extraction  and 
production.  Besides,  they  represent  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  product  of  human  labor. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  afford  us  the  required 
basis  of  comparison. 

What  we  should  principally  depend  upon  are 
thoee  articles  in  whoee  productkii  no  great  im- 
provement has  been  made.    We  ihoitki  alao  take 
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them  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  produced  or 
consumed.  About  a  year  ago  I  made  an  approxi- 
mate determination  of  this  kind,  with  the  follow- 
ing result :  a  certain  collection  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  representing  a  nearly  fixed  amount  of 
human  labor,  had  the  following  values  at  different 
periods :  *  — 

In  1876  tbn  oollcction  was  worth  $111.66 
»»  iggQ    ».  i.  ..        »  9JJ  27 

"  1881    *•  "  ♦♦        "         101.88 

Assuming  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  above- 
mentioned  collection  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
measured  in  terms  of  human  labor,  remains  in- 
variable, and  that  it  is  the  standard  dollar  which 
changes  value,  then  we  see  that  the  latter  did 
really  appreciate  between  1876  and  1880,  but 
slightly  depreciated  between  1880  and  1884. 

Another  test  is  afforded  by  the  price  of  a  house, 
because,  taking  it  altogether,  it  requires  as  much 
labor  to  build  a  house  now  as  it  did  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  cost  of  such 
a  building  is  higher  now  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  not  diminished  any  for  several  years 
past.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  house-builders 
in  general  can,  on  the  average,  earn  as  many 
standard  gold  dollars  now  in  a  day  as  they  ever 
did. 

A  third  test  is  afforded  by  the  rate  of  wages. 
Professor  Uadley's  'Connecticut  labor  report' 
shows  that  in  Ck)iinecticut  the  rate  of  wages  was 
the  same  in  1885  as  in  1880:  hence  Connecticut 
operatives  earn  as  many  gold  dollars  now  as  they 
did  in  1880. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  actually  had 
the  gold  standard,  since  the  value  of  our  silver 
doUaxs  has  been  kept  up  to  that  standard  by 
restricting  their  coinage.  Were  we  to  make  the 
coinage  of  silver  free  on  the  present  basis,  it  would 
cause  a  sudden  and  disastrous  fall  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  the  standard.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted.  If  any  more  silver  is 
coined,  each  dollar  should  contain  a  dollar's  worth 
of  metal,  as  measured  by  the  standard  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  ten  years ;  that  is,  the 
dollar  should  contain  about  520  grains  of  standard 
or  468  of  pure  silver.  I  think  all  parties  might 
well  agree  on  this  policy  for  the  present.  But 
they  should  all  unite  in  demanding  the  creation 
of  a  government  commission,  composed  of  men 
wholly  above  the  ordinary  influence  of  politics, 
to  determine  how  the  standard  dollar  is  actually 
changing  when  compared  with  human  labor,  and 
to  make  known  the  results  of  their  investigation 
from  time  to  time.  Simon  Newcx>mb. 

>  The  table  on  which  this  is  founded  is  giren  in  my  Prln- 
oiples  of  political  economy,  p.  811. 


n. 

The  so-called  *  silver  question '  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  issues  in  our  politics  now 
pressing  for  solution.  It  has  excited  an  immense 
amount  of  debate  which  has  l)een  partisan  and 
ignorant,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  political 
discussion.  This  arises  from  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, two  of  which  are  especially  important ; 
viz.,  (1)  that  the  decision  of  the  matter  involves 
pecuniary  interests  of  enormous  extent,  and  (2) 
that  some  of  the  most  important  facts  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  decision  are  not  attainable  by  any 
means  now  within  our  reach.  The  lack  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  has  led  many  to  indulge  in  the 
most  unwarranted  flights  of  fancy,  while  the  feel- 
ing that  one  line  of  action  or  the  other  might  in- 
terfere with  vested  interests  has  lent  the  personal 
element  so  visible  in  all  debates  on  the  subject. 

I  can  do  but  little,  in  the  space  accorded  me, 
toward  discussing  the  question  in  its  broader  as- 
pect, and  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  criticism 
of  some  of  the  most  common  arguments  advanced 
by  those  who  oppose  the  re-establishment  in  this 
and  other  countries  of  the  so-called  double  stand- 
ard. 

1.  The  attempt  is  made,  by  those  who  oppose  the 
re-establishment  of  the  so-called  double  standard, 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  their  opponents  by  representing 
them  as  quacks  who  desire  to  try  dangerous  ex- 
periments on  the  body  of  a  healthy  patient.  This 
is  very  good  rhetoric,  but  very  poor  science.  It  is 
only  within  about  fifteen  years  that  any  general 
experiment  has  been  made  in  the  civilized  world  to 
substitute  a  single  gold  standard  for  the  so-called 
double  standard.  Since  that  time  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  but  one  phenomenon  common  to 
all  civilized  nations,  and  that  is,  commercial  and 
industrial  depression,  —  depression  in  which  pro- 
tection and  free-trade  countries,  republics  and 
monarchies,  small  and  large  states,  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural  communities,  have  alike 
shared.  Labor  difiiculties,  agricultiiral  ruin,  com- 
mercial decay,  form  the  subject  of  numerous  re- 
ports and  commissions  in  all  European  countries. 
In  a  word,  the  patient  is  not  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion at  all.  In  fact,  it  would  appear,  on  a  close 
examination,  as  if  he  were  in  a  very  bad  way  in- 
deed ;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  his 
present  sad  state  is  not  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
attempt  which  the  gold  doctors  made  some  fifteen 
years  ago  to  discard  the  treatment  which  had 
prevailed  in  this  sphere  for  centuries  previous. 
So  far,  then,  from  being  open  to  the  charge  of 
wishing  to  make  unnecessary  experiments,  the 
silver  doctors  may  claim  that  they  merely  ask  for 
a  return  to  a  course  of  life  under  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world  had  developed  up  to  1870, 
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and  from  which  the  gold  doctors  persuaded  the 
world  to  depart  at  that  time,  with  the  unsatis- 
factory result  now  before  us. 

2.  The  attempt  is  also  made  to  make  the  advo- 
cates of  bimetallism  in  this  country  appear  as 
favoring  a  breach  of  faith.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
serious  charge,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  con- 
sideration. We  began  in  this  country  with  the 
system  of  so-called  double  standard  under  which 
a  man  might  pay  his  debts,  either  in  gold  at  the 
rate  of  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold  to  the  dollar,  or 
in  silver  at  the  rate  of  871.25  grains  of  pure  silver 
to  the  dollar.  This  plan  continued  until  1884, 
when  the  amount  of  pure  gold  was  changed  to 
28.20,  and  in  1887  to  28.22,  silver  remaining  un- 
changed. It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  under 
this  system  the  debtor  would  use  the  cheapest 
metal,  and  would  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  according 
as  it  was  easier  for  him  to  get  28.22  grains  of  gold 
or  871.25  grains  of  silver  in  the  form  of  dollars. 
This  device  was  deliberately  adopted  in  1794,  after 
full  discussion,  as  being  calculated  to  further  the 
monetary  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
by  keeping  up  the  supply  of  lAney.  It  was  con- 
tinued without  change  until  1873.  As  a  result  of 
the  change  in  valuation  of  the  gold  coin  in  1884, 
it  was  cheaper  for  the  debtor  to  pay  his  obliga- 
tions in  gold  than  in  silver ;  and  the  latter  metal 
disappeared  from  circulation,  leaving  a  currency, 
so  far  as  it  was  metallic,  of  gold  alone,  if  we 
except  the  token-silver  currency,  which  was  a 
legal  tender  only  to  five  dollars. 

In  1878  this  option  of  paying  either  in  gold  or 
silver  was  taken  from  the  debtor  by  a  modification 
of  our  coinage  laws.  About  the  same  time  the 
value  of  silver  began  to  fall.  Under  a  metallic 
currency,  this  would  have  led  to  the  XMiyment  of 
debts  in  silver,  if  the  law  conferring  the  option  of 
paying  debts  in  either  silver  or  gold  had  not  been 
repealed  in  1878.  All  debts  contracted  prior  to 
1878  had  been  contracted  under  this  option.  This 
option  was  a  part  of  the  contract ;  and  the  debtor 
had  a  perfect  right  to  complain  if  the  law  inter- 
fered to  take  it  away,  and  thereby  practically 
increase  the  burden  of  his  obligation.  Legally 
speaking,  then,  the  debtor  had  the  right  to  insist 
that  he  should  have  the  option  of  paying  in  silver ; 
and  all  talk  about  the  debtor  trying  to  evade  his 
obligations,  or  taking  refuge  bejiind  the  law,  and 
therefore  deserving  reprobation,  is  not  to  the 
point.  He  is  simply  trying  to  do  what  our  laws 
encouraged  him  to  do  up  to  1878,  with  the  idea 
that  his  taking  advantage  of  the  law  would  fur- 
ther all  interests  in  the  country  by  forcing  a  re- 
course to  the  cheaper  metal  when  one  of  them 
became  too  dear. 

The  case  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact 


that  the  general  demonetization  of  silver  hastened 
its  fall  in  price,  thus  widening  the  distance  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  The  creditor 
class  pointed  to  this  great  disparity,  which  they 
had  themselves  increased  by  their  influence  in 
government,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  injustice 
which  would  be  done  by  continuing  the  option  of 
paying  in  silver.  The  debtors  answered,  that,  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  option  which 
existed  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  this  would 
have  been  done  as  soon  as  silver  was  the  least  bit 
lower  than  gold,  and  the  consequent  use  of  silver 
would  have  prevented  its  fall.  The  argument,  so  far 
as  the  case  of  creditor  vs,  debtor  is  concerned,  may 
be  considered  about  even.  The  creditor  is  always 
trying  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  a  policy 
(i.e.,  to  try  experiments)  which  will  increase  the 
burden  of  existing  obligations ;  and  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  force  the  government  to  give 
up  such  a  policy  once  adopted,  the  creditor  in- 
dulges in  much  loud  talk  about  the  danger  of 
experimenting  with  the  currency,  and  interfering 
with  vested  interests,  and  frightening  away  capital, 
etc.  The  debtor  takes  the  opposite  ground  ex- 
actly ;  and  one  may  be  set  over  against  the  other 
with  the  remark  that  the  money-lending  class  has 
never  been  so  distinguished  for  truth-loving  or 
disinterestedness,  that  we  are  justified  in  accept- 
ing their  statement  of  the  case  to  the  extent  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  industrial  society. 

8.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  permanent  interest  of  society  as  distin- 
guished from  the  immediate  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  it  is  certainly  not  by  any  means 
proven  that  we  have  yet  reached  such  a  stage  of 
economic  development  as  would  enable  us  to  get 
along  with  gold  alone  in  our  currency.  A  per- 
sistent and  continued  fall  in  prices  is  the  same 
disturbing  influence  in  our  social  and  industrial 
economy,  whether  it  come  from  a  scarcity  of 
gold  or  a  contraction  of  credit ;  to  which  latter 
cause  some  monometallists  ascribe  the  late  fall  in 
prices.  The  attempt  is  made  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  '  silverites '  by  calling  them  inflationists,  as  if 
to  be  an  inflationist  were  the  greatest  of  monetary 
sins.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  sin  of  the  same  kind, 
and  of  even  greater  magnitude,  to  be  a  contrac- 
tionist,  since  a  policy  of  slow  contraction  in  the 
world's  currency  is  certainly  productive  of  far 
more  harm  to  the  world's  economy  than  the  pro- 
cess of  slow  inflation  which  might  occur  under 
the  action  of  a  so-called  double  standard. 

It  is  agreed  by  most  economists  that  the  ideal 
money  will  be  stable  in  value.  Many  economists 
think  that  by  a  double  standard  a  greater  fixity  of 
value  may  be  attained  than  by  a  single  standard. 
The  fluctuations  may  be  more  numerous,  but  will 
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not  be  80  great.  AU  agree  that  we  have  not  yet  found 
an  ideal  standard  in  this  respect.  Every  material 
which  has  ever  been  adopted  as  money  varies  in 
value  continually,  either  falling  or  rising,  and  thus 
causing  a  consequent  shifting  of  property  from  the 
hands  of  one  class  to  another,  and  practically  pro- 
ducing the  same  results  as  a  contraction  or  infla- 
tion of  the  money-supply.  We  must  choose,  then, 
between  an  appreciating  or  depreciating  standard, 
between  a  policy  of  contraction  or  one  of  inflation. 
This  is  purely  a  practical  question,  and  is  one 
mainly  of  degree.  A  high  degree  of  inflation  may 
be  more  injurious  than  a  low  degree  of  contraction. 
But  as  between  a  ten  per  cent  contraction,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  ten  per  cent  inflation,  of  the  world^s 
metallic  currency  at  the  present  time,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
former  would  be  of  enormously  greater  damage  to 
our  modem  society  than  the  latter.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  question  from  that  involved 
in  the  contraction  or  inflation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  single  country. 

A  system  of  contraction,  an  appreciating  world 
currency,  means,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  world-wide  industrial  depression.  It  means  an  in- 
creasing burden  of  debt,  ''the  cherishing  of  a  for- 
tune made  at  the  expense  of  a  fortune  making,^*  the 
encouragement  of  the  non-productive  at  the  expense 
of  the  productive  classes,  the  injiu-ing  of  those 
who  live  by  current  labor  for  the  benefit  of  those 
living  on  past  labor,  the  giving  to  the  past  a  firm 
grip  on  the  throat  of  the  present ;  it  means,  in  a 
word,  stagnation  of  business,  idleness  and  poverty, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  influence  of  changes  in 
the  currency  on  trade  and  industry. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  such  an  inflation  of  the 
cmrrency  as  would  result  from  a  return  to  the 
double  standard  would  injure  the  wage-receiving 
class.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  laborers 
would  be  among  the  last  classes  in  the  community 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change 
incident  to  an  inflation  of  the  currency.  Wages 
would  be  among  the  last  things  to  rise.  Still  there 
are  worse  things  than  a  failure  of  wages  to  rise 
correspondingly  to  rise  in  cost  of  living  ;  as,  for 
instance,  falling  wages,  and  diminishing  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  any  wages  at  all,  which  has  been 
rather  a  characteristic  of  the  last  dozen  years  the 
world  over. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that,  if  we  are  to  go 
back  to  a  double  standard,  we  should  at  least  take 
the  market  ratio  now  prevailing,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  the  silver  in  the  dollar  proportionally. 
This  would  not  be  advisable,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  of  the  present 
depreciation  of  silver,  if  we  allow  that  it  has  depre- 
ciated at  all,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 


discarded  from  the  circulation.  Restoring  it  to  its 
old  place  by  the  side  of  gold  will  tend  to  restore 
its  value,  and  to  adopt  the  ratio  now  prevailing 
would  be  likely  to  prove  a  gross  mistake.  Neither 
a  due  respect  for  pecuniary  obligations,  nor  a 
proper  regard  for  the  facts  of  history,  would  allow^ 
any  such  compromise. 

6.  Finally,  we  may  say  that  the  whole  question 
is  discussed  too  much  from  the  supposed  immediate 
effect  of  a  restoration  of  silver,  and  not  enough 
from  its  permanent  tendencies.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  return  to  a  double  standard  will  end  in  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  in  which  values  will  be  enormously 
disturbed,  and  the  whole  industrial  world  will  be 
thrown  into  confusion.  Even  if  this  be  granted, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  prove  tliat  we  should 
not  return  to  the  old  system,  since  the  evil  effects 
of  continuing  the  present  policy  may  be  infinitely 
greater.  Stagnation  of  busine&s,  increase  of  bur- 
dens on  the  productive  classes,  by  a  continued 
appreciation  of  debts,  are  likely  to  prove  more 
ruinous  by  far  to  national  welfare  than  the  specu- 
lation, disturbance  of  value,  and  scaling  of  debts, 
incident  to  the  xomparatively  slight  inflation 
which  would  follow  a  restoration  of  the  silver 
standard,  even  at  the  old  ratio,  provided  it  Were 
general.  E.  J.  James. 

III. 

1.  It  was  supposed  by  many  people  that  the  act 
of  Feb.  28,  1878,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  pres- 
ent coinage  of  silver  dollars  is  continued,  would 
keep  up  the  price  of  silver,  which  by  that  year 
had  fallen  from  the  old  and  normal  price  of  al)Out 
60d.  per  ounce  (English  standard,  87-40  fine)  to 
52  9-16d.,  indicating  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  from  about  1:15.5  to  1: 17.92.  Of  course, 
the  Bland  bill  was  not  passed  solely  by  congress- 
men who  had  tliis  opinion,'  since  it  was  also  advo- 
cated by  inflationists  and  silver-owners.  But  I  pro- 
pose to  address  those  who,  without  any  improper 
or  pecuniary  interest  involved,  believe  that  the 
use  of  silver  on  a  large  scale  by  the  United  States 
is  desirable.  These  are  honest  people,  and  deserve 
something  else  than  invective.  They  believed 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States  would  aid 
somewhat  in  restoring  the  value  of  silver,  and 
they  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the  disuse  of  silver 
was  a  great  calamity  to  the  vast  world  of  industry 
here  and  abroad. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  value  of 
silver,  of  the  coinage  of  $24,000,000  a  year  by  the 
United  States  since  1878  ?  Has  it  raised  the  value 
of  silver  ?    No,  not  in  the  least.     On  the  contrary, 

>  I  have  giren  gomewhat  fully  the  reasons  which  brought 
about  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  my  History  of  bimetallism  in 
the  United  States,  ohap.  xill. 
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silver  has  continued  to  fall  in  price  since  our  legis- 
lation, until  it  is  now  permanently  selling  at  as  low 
a  price  as  has  ever  been  recorded,  even  in  the  excep- 
tional period  of  July,  1876.  The  lowest  point  ever 
reached  in  the  silver  panic  of  1876  for  a  few  days 
was  46  8-4d.  per  ounce ;  but  since  September,  1885, 
it  has  steadily  remained  about  or  a  little  below 
that  point.  In  other  words,  silver  has  fallen  about 
eleven  per  cent  more  since  the  act  of  1878  was 
passed.  The  supposed  effect  of  that  legislation, 
then,  has  never  been  produced,  and  the  act  ought 
not  to  be  retained  on  the  ground  that  the  coinage 
of  $24,000,000  a  year  can  prevent  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver. 

2.  It  will  be  said,  however,  by  some,  that  this 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver  is  a  decline  relatively 
to  gold  alone,  and  that  since  the  values  of  articles 
other  than  silver  have  also  fallen,  relatively  to  gold, 
since  1873,  we  must  declare  that  the  value  of  gold 
has  increased,  and  that  the  value  of  silver  has  not 
fallen.  Now,  no  one  can  deny,  that,  when  gold 
prices  fall,  the  value  of  gold  is  increased  :  that 
has  happened  even  when  the  supply  of  gold  was 
rapidly  increasing,  as  in  the  puiic  year  of  1857. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  to 
show  that  the  fall  of  prices  since  1878  has  been 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  as  has  been  asserted. 
If  gold  has  greater  purchasing-power  owing  to  a 
fall  of  prices,  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
conclusion  whatever  as  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  for 
the  uses  of  trade.  To  say  that,  because  prices  rise 
or  fall,  there  is  a  greater  or  lees  quantity  of  metal- 
lic money  capable  of  being  used,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  commit  a  grave  economic  error.  It  certainly 
overlooks  the  practical  business  habits  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  While  impossible  to  offer  full 
reasons  in  so  brief  a  paper  in  favor  of  my  position, 
I  can  at  least  outline  my  ideas  in  a  general  way. 

8.  Prices  at  any  given  time  are  quite  as  much 
the  result  of  credit  as  of  the  quantity  of  metallic 
money.  As  J.  S.  Mill  said,  **  In  a  state  of  com- 
merce in  which  much  credit  is  habitually  given, 
general  prices  at  any  moment  depend  much  more 
upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
money."  When  credit  in  its  various  forms  is  ex- 
panded in  a  time  of  commercial  activity  just  pre- 
ceding a  crisis,  we  all  know  to  what  great  heights 
the  prices  of  almost  all  articles  can  be  carried. 
Purchasing-power  in  any  form,  whether  money  or 
credit,  is  used  to  buy  goods,  and  is  not  caused  by 
the  existence  of  a  few  speculators,  but  by  the  state 
of  mind  throughout  the  community.  And  we 
know  also,  that,  when  the  crisis  comes,  prices  fall 
irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  money.  Of  such 
changes,  however,  an  objector  might  say  that  they 
are  temporary,  while  the  fall  of  prices  since  1878 
has  been  so  prolonged  that  it  cannot  be  due  to 


temporary  causes.  But  varieties  of  credit-de- 
vices, by  which  goods  are  exchanged  against  each 
other  without  the  use  of  metallic  (or  even  paper) 
money,  continue  in  permanent  use.  I  can  only 
mention  one  of  these  by  way  of  illustration,  —  the 
check  system.  Receiving  $10,000  in  money,  as 
a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  I  deposit  it  to 
my  order  in  a  bank.  When  I  want  to  pay 
B  for  raw  cotton,  I  send  him  a  check  for 
$10,000.  B  now  owns  the  right  to  draw  the 
deix)6it,  and  he  pays  C  by  a  check  for  $10,000  for 
machinery  ;  and  D  and  E  follow  the  same  method 
of  payment.  During  this  procedure  no  money 
has  been  drawn,  but  the  deposit  served  as  the 
basis  for  transactions  to  the  amount  of,  perhaps, 
$50,000  or  more.  The  check,  as  a  credit^evice, 
was  pmtjhasing-power,  and,  when  offered  for 
goods,  affected  prices  as  much  as  the  offer  of 
gold  would  have  done ;  and,  as  transactions  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population, 
goods  are  exchanged  for  each  other  without  the 
use  of  money  by  such  devices  as  the  check  and 
clearing-house  system,  through  the  aid  of  banks,  to 
a  surprising  amount.  In  New  York  alone,  goods 
are  exchanged  for  each  other  annually  through 
the  clearing-house,  of  a  value  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  (the  sum  exclusive  of  clearing-house  bal- 
ances, which  are  paid  in  money),  without  the  use 
of  a  single  cent  of  money,  either  gold,  silver,  or 
paper.  This  shows,  briefly,  how  absurd  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  amount  of  gold  ought  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  or  wealth : 
for  in  prosperous  years  the  clearings  increase ; 
that  is,  the  more  the  goods  to  be  exchanged,  the 
more  the  system  is  used.  I  cannot  have  space  in 
this  paper  to  discuss  this  in  full,  nor  refer  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  system  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

What  I  wish  to  illustrate  is,  that  the  level  of 
prices  depends,  not  solely  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  nor  on  credit,  but  on  both  combined,  and 
that  a  change  in  prices  does  not  imply  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  money.  I  have  referred  only  to 
checks.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  credit 
in  constant  and  general  use,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
change, paper  money,  and  book  credit  (or  *  trust,' 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  retail  buying),  and 
all  have  a  great  influence  on  prices.  If  prices 
fall,  that  single  phenomenon,  therefore,  does  not 
convince  me  that  gold  is  scarce  ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  convince  anyone  else. 

4.  There  is  good  evidence,  moreover,  to  show, 
that,  in  the  period  when  it  was  claimed  that 
gold  was  appreciating  because  of  its  scarcity, 
there  was  no  lack  whatever  of  gold.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land  and  at  the  great  hanks  of  the  (continent.  As 
every  banker  knows,  whenever  there  is  an  evident 
disposition  to  draw  gold  from  the  bank  reserves 
of  Europe,  the  withdrawals  of  sjiecie  lower  the 
proportion  of  the  reserves  to  the  immediate  lia- 
bilities (which  are,  except  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
chiefly  deposits).  This  alteration  requires  such  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  discoimt  as  will  ward  off 
some  of  the  demands  for  new  loans,  and  allow  the 
stream  of  maturing  loans  to  ftll  up  the  reserves. 
Tlie  rise  in  the  hank-rate  is  an  evidence  of  a  fear 
tliat  the  gold  reserve  is  too  low,  or  may  fall  too 
low.  The  London  financial  market  is  the  chief 
one  of  the  world,  and  the  Bank  of  England  rate  is 
its  sensitive  barometer.  What  were  the  facts?  In 
tlie  four  years  from  1874  to  1877  (inclusive),  during 
wliich  year  silver  fell  so  exceptionally,  the  rate  of 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  averaged  8 1-8  per 
cent.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  any  great  bank  in  keeping  a 
plentiful  supply  of  gold  in  its  cash  reserves  ;  and 
yet  during  this  time  Germany  was  supplying  her- 
self with  |400,000,()00  of  gold  to  carry  out  her  cur- 
rency reform,  and  France  was  accumulating  about 
$180,000,000,  in  addition  to  her  previous  stock,  in 
order  to  resume  specie  payments  (Dec.  81,  1877). 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  rate  of  discount 
does  not  depend  on  the  supply  of  money,  but  on 
the  supply  of  loanable  funds.  This,  in  the  long- 
run,  is  true  ;  but  if,  during  this  period,  there  had 
been  any  scarcity  of  gold,  any  deficiency  of  the 
quantity  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  it,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  during  the  process  of  *  graftp- 
ing'  for  it  there  should  have  been  no  serious 
change  in  the  rates  of  discount. 

5.  Not  only  does  there  appear  to  be  no  evidence 
of  a  scarcity  of  gold  since  1878,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  any  difficulty  experienced  by  the  banks 
in  collecting  and  keeping  sufficient  reserves  (while 
in  the  United  States  never  in  the  history  of  the 
national  banks  have  they  held  larger  gold  reserves 
than  of  late),  but  the  facts  of  the  production  of  gold 
since  1850  give  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
is  an  abundance  now  in  existence.  The  facts  of 
production  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

[000,000  OMITTID.] 


Period. 

Gold. 

Per  cent. 

Silver. 

Per  cent. 

1408-1850 
1851-1888 

•8,814 
4,.288 

48  9 
56.1 

100. 

86,748 
8.818 

74.4 
8S.6 

Total 

$7,547 

$9,060 

100. 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  in  the  33  years 
since  18o0,  and  to  1884,  not  only  was  the  produc- 


tion of  gold  equal  to  all  that  produced  in  the  358 
vears  from  the  disco verv  of  America  to  1850,  but 
it  was  even  greater  by  almost  a  third.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  existing  stock'  in  1848 
was  not  only  doubled,  but  one-half  more  than 
double<i.  To  1840  the  annual  production  of  gold 
was  about  $14,000,000,  roughly  s)>eaking  ;  in  1841- 
1850,  $38,000,000  ;  while  in  1881-1884  it  averaged 
about  $100,000,000.  In  the  exceptional  years  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860  the  production  was  greater 
than  it  is  now  ;  but  it  is  still  two  and  a  lialf  times 
what  it  was  in  1848. 

In  short,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  very  abundance  of  gold  wan  tlie  cause  of 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  Both  metals  bein|^ 
in  use  for  money,  when  the  better  Ixx-ame  more 
plentiful,  it  drove  the  poorer  out  of  use,  —  just  as 
steel  rails  are  dri  v  ing  out  iron  rails  on  our  railways, 
—  because  gold  is  a  better  and  more  reliable  tool  of 
exchange  than  silver.  On  the  ground,  therefore, 
of  a  scarcity  of  gold,  there  is  no  reason  whatever, 
in  my  opinion,  why  the  coinage  of  silver  should 
be  continued.  The  theory  tliat  there  is  a  vacuum 
created  by  the  lack  of  gold,  and  which  uuist  be 
filled  by  the  coinage  of  silver  in  order  to  prevent 
prices  from  falling,  is  certainly  not  tenable. 

6.  The  fall  of  prices  can  be  explained  by  causes 
wholly  independent  of  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
existence,  and  connected  with  the  contraction  of 
credit,  the  fall  of  profits  due  to  increased  compe- 
tition in  certain  branches  of  industry,  large  pro- 
duction, and  the  introduction  of  new  processes  and 
improved  macliinery ;  and,  unless  it  were  absolutely 
certain  that  the  silver  men  were  correct,  it  would  be 
a  bold  and  unwarranted  act  of  theirs,  on  the  basis  of 
a  mere  fanciful  supposition  in  regard  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  gold,  to  experiment  on  the  finances  of  a 
great  country  when  a  blunder  might  involve  disas- 
ter to  our  whole  business  prosperity.  To  lead  us 
to  a  single  silver  standard,  on  the  mere  theory  that 
gold  has  *■  gone  up,*  is  a  piece  of  sUitesmanship 
which  should  be  treated  with  unequivocal  con- 
demnation. Even  before  we  come  to  the  single 
silver  standard,  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  caused  by  the  contin- 
ued coinage  of  silver  dollars,  is  injurious  to  all 
legitimate  business  calculations.  Uncertainty  and 
distrust  destroy  all  initiative.  The  silver-money 
doctors  are  dealing  with  a  very  complicated  organ- 
ism, and,  if  their  diagnosis  is  incorrect,  persistence 
in  their  rude  treatment  will  be  of  serious  damage 
to  the  financial  body. 

J.  Laurence  Laughun. 

'  Newroaroh  estimates  the  existing  stock  in  1848  at  $8,716,- 
000,000  of  gold,  and  $8,880,000,000  of  silver.  Such  estimates, 
however,  are  only  of  the  nature  of  guesses :  there  is  noth- 
ing accurate  about  them. 
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THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH,  AND  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
which  we  possess,  and  one  not  weU  understood. 
Recent  physiological  studies  have  shown  its  inde- 
pendence of  others  that  have  long  been  associated 
with  it.  The  senses  of  heat,  cold,  pain,  and  touch, 
bear  intimate  relations,  but  nevertheless  are  dis- 
tinct ;  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
different  phases  must  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  many  peculiarities  among  the  blind. 

Professor  Soret,  says  the  Spectator,  taking  up 
the  psychological  branch  of  the  subject,  has  tried 
to  find  out  how  far  the  sense  of  touch  may  be 
made  to  convey  to  the  sightless  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful :  for  as  a  deaf  musician  may  enjoy 
music  despite  his  deafness,  so  may  a  blind  man 
find  pleasure  in  beauty  of  form  notwithstanding 
his  blindness.  In  the  one  case,  the  pleasure  comes 
from  the  rhythm,  or  rather  from  sonorous  vibra- 
tions in  the  air,  produced  by  the  playing ;  in  the 
other,  from  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the 
object  handled.  **  When  music  is  going  on,  I 
feel  something  here,"  said  to  M.  Soret  a  deaf-mute 
who  enjoyed  operas,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
stomach.  The  blind,  even  those  bom  blind,  as 
Professor  Soret  has  ascertained  by  inquiries 
among  the  inmates  of  the  blind-asylum  of  Lau- 
sanne, have  the  same  love  of  symmetry  as  the 
deaf.  The  girl-embroiderers  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  designs 
which  they  are  required  to  repeat  in  their  work. 
The  basket-makers  insist  on  the  willow  withes 
they  use  being  all  straight  and  of  the  same  length. 
Imperfections  in  the  things  they  handle  are,  to 
the  blind,  indications  of  ugliness.  They  like 
evenness  of  surface,  and  regularity  of  shape :  a 
cracked  pot,  a  rough  table,  or  a  broken  chair 
causes  them  positive  discomfort. 

But  to  create  in  the  mind  of  a  pennon  bom 
blind  an  artistic  idea,  involves  a  measure  of 
psychological  development  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  impart,  and  requires  from  both  teacher 
and  scholar  great  patience  and  long-sustained 
effort.  The  imagination,  —  the  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation, as  it  has  been  called,  —  though  partly 
inborn,  is  much  more  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
automatic  experiments  in  which  all  the  senses 
co-operate,  mutually  controlling  and  correcting 
each  other.  This  faculty  is  naturally  less  devel- 
oped with  the  sightless  than  the  seeing.  If  even 
many  educated  people,  who  from  their  youth 
upwards  have  been  reading  books  and  seeing  pic- 
tures, find  it  hard  to  realize  to  themselves  scenes 
they  have  never  beheld,  how  much  harder  must  it 
be  for  the  blind  to  identify  this  or  that  outline 


with  beauty,  or  the  reverse  I  At  the  sight  of  a 
picture  or  a  design,  we  straightway  and  without 
effort  represent  to  ourselves  the  object  delineated 
in  all  its  three  dimensions.  It  never  occurs  to  us 
to  think  that  the  horse,  or  the  man,  or  the  moun- 
tain, is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  colors 
laid  on  a  flat  piece  of  canvas.  The  mere  feeling 
of  a  picture,  albeit  in  relief,  cannot  convey  the 
same  impression  as  an  ordinary,  painting  ;  for,  to 
the  blind,  perspective  and  foreshortening  must 
be  mysteries  so  profound  as  to  be  hardly  capa- 
ble of  comprehension.  Neveriheless  the  difficulty 
is  not  insurmountable.  Professor  Soret  mentions 
the  case  of  a  blind  rustic,  accustomed  to  horses, 
who,  without  help,  succeeded  in  selecting  from 
a  number  of  other  designs,  in  relief,  the  figure 
of  the  animal  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
A  youth  of  quick  apprehension,  and  vivid  though 
undeveloped  imaginative  power,  he  had  handled 
horses  in  his  father^s  or  his  master's  stable  until 
he  had  mentaUy  created  an  ideal  horse  so  like  the 
original,  that  he  was  able  to  recognize  by  his 
fingers  its  counterfeit  presentment.  Another 
boy,  bom  blind,  but  thoroughly  educated,  was 
able  to  pick  out  a  bird ;  yet  he  admitted,  that,  un- 
less he  had  previously  handled  a  stuffed  specimen, 
he  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  figure,  and  realizing  what  the  original  was 
like.  In  other  words,  mere  description  is  not 
enough  :  a  blind  man  cannot  mentally  see  a  thing, 
or  even  recognize  it  when  laid  in  a  touchable  form 
before  him,  unless  he  has  first  familiarized  him- 
self, by  actual  experience,  with  its  outward  shape. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  faculty  we  call 
*  imagination '  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the 
sense  of  sight.  If  we  have  seen  a  hill,  we  may 
have  an  idea  of  what  a  moimtain  is  like  ;  by  see- 
ing a  lake,  we  get  a  notion  of  the  sea  :  but,  if  we 
never  saw  either  a  tree  or  the  pictvure  of  one,  not 
all  the  word-painting  that  was  ever  penned  would 
convey  any  true  or  adequate  idea  of  an  ordinary 
wood,  much  less  of  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
bewildering  grandeur  of  a  tropical  forest.  We 
should  be  so  far  blind  ;  and  the  blind  can  image 
to  themselves  only  that  which  they  can  feel  with 
their  hands.  All  the  same,  thanks  to  their  innate 
love  of  thythm  and  regularity,  they  can  be  taught, 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  to  appreciate  shapeli- 
ness, to  find  an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  sculptiu'es. 
in  certain  of  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  raised 
pictures.  They  may  even  learn  not  only  to  recog- 
nize their  friends  by  feeling  their  features,  but  to 
single  out  a  pretty  woman  and  a  handsome  man. 
As  to  this,  lYofessor  Soret  relates  an  amusing  and 
suggestive  anecdote.  Some  time  ago,  three  pro- 
fessors made  a  visit  to  the  Lausanne  asylum. 
One  was  a  stalwart  and  handsome  Swede,  with  a 
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splendid  head ;  the  second,  an  exceptionally  ugly 
Swiss,  with  a  head  Hhat  left  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired ; '  the  third,  an  average  mortal  of  ordinary 
appearance.  Among  the  inmates  of  the  asyluui 
was  a  poor  deaf-mute  of  the  name  of  Meystre, 
blind  from  his  birth,  but  highly  impressionable, 
and  quick  to  distinguish  between  shapes  that  con- 
formed to  his  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  those  that 
did  not.  The  feeling  of  a  deformed  or  mutilated 
man,  for  instance,  would  sometimes  draw  from 
him  signs  of  compassion  and  sympathy  ;  at  others, 
strange  grimaces  and  mocking  laughter.  On  being 
told  to  examine  the  three  visitors,  Meystre  showed 
great  admiration  for  the  Swede ;  but,  on  passing 
to  the  Swiss,  he  seemed  greatly  amused,  indulged 
in  his  usual  mocking  laughter,  and  by  his  gestures 
made  it  understood  that  he  thought  the  man  had 
no  back  to  his  head,  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
an  excellent  joke.  The  result  of  the  third  exami- 
nation was  negative.  It  produced  no  sign  either 
of  satisfaction  or  displeasure. 

These  facts  seem  to  show,  and  in  Professor 
Soret's  opinion  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  so  far 
as  the  'human  form  divine'  is  concerned,  the 
blind  possess  the  same  ideal  of  beauty  as  those 
who  see,  and  that  this  ideal  is  innate ;  and  he  is 
anxious  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  sight- 
less should  make  every  effort  to  cultivate  their 
aesthetic  taste;  that  by  means  of  cardboard 
models  in  relief,  and  other  expedients,  they  should 
be  familiarized  with  the  highest  types  of  human 
beauty,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  all  litera- 
tures. By  this  widening  of  their  conceptions,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  understand  allusions  and 
descriptions  in  poetry  and  elsewhere,  which  at 
present  they  must  find  utterly  incomprehensible. 
The  better  to  accomplish  this  object.  Professor 
Soret  has  drawn  up  a  complete  programme ;  and 
seeing  how  hard  life  is  for  the  blind,  and  from 
how  many  pleasures  they  are  debarred,  we  may 
heartily  applaud  this  effort  to  ameliorate  their 
sufferings  by  opening  to  them  new  horizons,  and 
wish  it  every  success. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT   IN 

ENGLAND. 

The  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  1885 
again  fell,  says  the  Lancet,  to  19.0  per  1000  of  the 
estimated  population,  and  excepting  only  the 
year  1881,  when  it  was  18.9,  was  lower  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  civil  registration  came 
into  operation  in  1887.  The  registrar-general's 
quarterly  return,  relating  to  the  last  three  months 
of  1885,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  death- 
rate  in  each  of  the  hve  years  1881-85  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  rate  recorded  in  any  year 


prior  to  1881.  The  mean  rate  in  the  first  half  of 
the  current  decennium  (1881-90)  did  not  exceed 
19.8  per  1000,  showing  a  further  decline  from  20.8, 
the  mean  rate  in  the  preceding  five  years  1876-80  ; 
whereas,  in  the  preceding  forty  years  of  civil  regis- 
tration, the  mean  annual  death-rate  was  22.8, 
and  the  lowest  rate  in  any  quinquennium  was  21.4 
in  1841-45.  This  marked  reduction  in  the  English 
death-rate  has  now  been  maintained  for  ten  years, 
and  has  been  much  greater  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  half  of  that  period.  It  cannot,  in  the 
interest  of  further  health  progress,  be  too  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  the  commencement  of 
this  period  of  reduced  death-rate  was  coincident 
with  the  coming  into  full  operation  of  the  public 
health  acts  of  1872  and  1875. 

The  effect  of  this  reduced  death-rate  upon  the 
numbers  and  longevity  of  the  English  people  is 
phenomenal.  The  registrar-general  points  out 
that  the  reduction  in  the  last  five  years  implies 
that  ''more  than  281,000  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  survived  that  period,  whose  deaths  would 
have  been  recorded  had  the  mean  rate  of  mor- 
tality been  equal  to  that  prevailing  in  the  ten 
years  1871-80,"  in  the  latter  half  of  which  period 
the  improvement  in  the  public  health  had  already 
set  in.  With  regard  to  the  increased  longevity  of 
the  population,  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Statistical  society  in  1883,  showed 
that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  mean  death- 
rate  from  22.5  in  1888-54,  to  20.8  in  1876-80, 
would  be  to  add  two  years  to  the  mean  duration 
of  life  of  every  male,  and  three  years  and  a  half  to 
that  of  every  female  bom. 

Professor  Graber  has  made  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  degree  and  localiza- 
tion of  the  sense  of  smell  in  insects,  etc.,  from 
among  the  r^ults  of  which  the  following  will  l^e 
found  of  interest  (Joum.  roy,  micr,  socX  Odors 
are  perceived  by  many  invertebrates,  such  as  mol- 
lusks,  insects,  etc.,  with  extreme  rapidity,  some- 
times in  one-third  of  a  second,  and  even  through 
an  intervening  layer  of  water  a  half-millimetre  in 
thickness.  This  sensitiveness  is  very  much  greater 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  vertebrates  exi>erimented 
upon  (reptiles,  birds).  Insects  deprived  of  their 
antennae  are  still  able  to  smell,  but  in  varying 
degrees  in  different  insects  and  for  different 
odors,  some  fine  odors  being  apparently  perceptible 
only  through  the  antennae.  Perception  of  smell 
through  the  stigmata  or  respiratory  organs  is  not 
rapid  nor  important,  though  such  has  often  been 
maintained.  In  some  cases  the  palpi  of  the  mouth- 
organs  are  more  sensitive  than  the  antennae,  and 
therefore  the  latter  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
alone  the  organs  of  smell. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

A  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884  was  made  to  the 
New  York  legislature  early  in  1885  by  Prof.  James 
Hall,  state  geologist:  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  preliminary  geological  map  of  the  state, 
compiled  by  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  of  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical survey,  from  all  available  material  which 
was  of  special  value  on  account  of  its  candid  de- 
parture from  the  usual  form  of  geological  maps 
in  coloring  only  tliose  areas  that  had  been  pretty 
well  studied,  and  leaving  the  rest  conspicuously 
blank.  There  is  no  question  that  the  publication 
of  such  a  map  would  be  an  incentive  to  local 
investigation  by  explicitly  pointing  out  where  it 
is  especially  needed ;  and  Professor  Hall  seems  to 
have  made  this  clear  to  the  legislature,  as  it  was 
ordered  to  be  published  by  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  and  assembly,  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  this  purpose.  But  a  note  added  to  the 
report  in  November  states  that  the  governor  has 
vetoed  this  item  in  the  supply  bill,  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  map  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned,—  a  most  regrettable  piece  of  political 
economy.  The  same  report  contains  a  geological 
map  of  Ontario  county,  with  accompanying  text, 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  its  geological  succes- 
sion, by  Professor  J.  M.  Clarke.  Apart  from  the 
valuable  local  details  of  stratigraphy,  it  excites 
our  interest  from  the  indication  it  gives  of  the 
true  physical  relations  of  some  of  the  north  and 
south  lakes  of  western  New  York,  —  called  the 
*  finger-lakes '  by  Chamberlin,  —  which  the  author 
refers  to  briefly  as  lying  in  separate  preglacial 
valleys.  When  the  ice  of  glacial  times  was  break- 
ing up  in  these  valleys,  **  which  had  then  had,  no 
doubt,  a  long  previous  existence  as  valleys  of 
water  erosion,"  they  discharged  their  waters  into 
a  basin  where  the  town  of  Naples  now  stands, 
whence  a  southward  overflow  was  found  by  the 
Conhocton  River.  A  little  distance  west  of 
Canandaigua  Lake,  another  valley  is  shown  on 
the  map,  now  fllled  with  alluvium,  but  equal 
in  size  to  the  average  of  those  near  by,  now 
occupied  by  lakes.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  northern  edge  of  the   Devonian  plateau  of 
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western  New  York  is  pretty  well  dissected  by 
valleys  of  the  ordinary  type,  in  only  some  of 
which  lakes  are  caught.  The  more  numerous 
these  valleys,  the  less  aid  need  be  called  for  from 
glacial  erosion  in  originating  them. 


The  REPORT  OP  OBSERVATIONS  of  the  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  March  15-16,  1885,  by  Com- 
mander A.  D.  Brown  and  Ensign  A.  G.  Winter- 
halter,  U.S.N.,  has  been  issued  as  Appendix  H. 
to  the  Washington  observations  for  1882.  At 
least,  we  suppose  that  this  appendix  belongs  to 
the  volume  of  observations  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
naval  observatory,  for  it  was  received  from  the 
superintendent  of  that  institution.  The  titlepage, 
however,  simply  states  that  it  is  *  Appendix  H., 
1882,'  and  the  reader  must  learn  from  other 
sources  to  what  publication  it  belongs.  Unfor- 
tunately this  omission,  trivial  in  itself,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  character  of  the  paper.  It  begins 
with  a  jerk,  ends  abruptly,  and  throughout  re- 
sembles patchwork  in  which  the  pieces  are  fitted 
together  with  little  regard  for  symmetry.  Be- 
ginning with  the  preliminary  circular  calling  for 
observations  from  volunteers  in  the  north-west, 
it  next  describes  the  preparations  for  photographic 
work  at  Washington,  and  gives  the  number  of 
plates  exposed,  with  a  few  comments  on  the 
success  attained.  Then  follow  the  contact  and 
transit  observations  made  at  the  observatory. 
Returning  to  the  volunteers  in  the  north-west, 
the  authors  give  the  reports  in  full,  with  two 
sketches  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
stations.  The  thread  of  the  Washington  nar- 
rative is  then  resumed  (without  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  the  scene  has  been  changed),  the 
measurements  of  the  photographs  are  given  in 
detail,  and  a  reproduction,  by  phototype  process, 
of  one  of  the  negatives,  closes  the  report.  While 
the  faults  of  arrangement  are  quite  glaring,  there 
are  other  defects  which  provoke  criticism.  Thus, 
two  kinds  of  plates  were  used,  collodion  and 
gelatine,  having  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  ; 
but  we  are  frankly  told,  though  the  reason  there- 
for is  not  stated,  that  the  slide  was  arranged  for 
the  former  only,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
latter  were  necessarily  over-exposed.  Again,  the 
observations  are  only  partially  discussed,  and  we 
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are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  their  accuracy  or  utility. 
The  reports  of  the  volunteer  observers  show  the 
lack  of  careful  editing  by  the  compilers.  We 
are  told  at  the  beginning  that  the  photographic 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Professor 
Newcomb,  for  certain  investigations  he  was  pur- 
suing. It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  turned 
over  to  him  at  once  the  observations  made, 
instead  of  publishing  them  in  their  present  crude 
form.  The  publication  is  certainly  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  institution  from  which  it  proceeds. 
We  should  hardly  have  devoted  as  much  space  to 
the  above  report,  had  it  not  been  published  at 
a  time  when  the  status  of  the  observatory  is 
under  discussion.  If  it  indicates  the  character 
of  the  scientific  work  which  is  done  by  naval 
officers  under  naval  management,  the  position 
of  the  committee  of  the  National  academy,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  build  a  new  naval  obser- 
vatory, is  amply  confirmed.  Contrast  with  this 
weak  paper  the  appendix  which  precedes  it  in  the 
same  volume,  —  *The  orbit  of  lapetus,*  by  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  a  model  of  scientific  writing,  —  and 
further  comment  is  unnecessary.  The  paper  also 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a  scientific  head  for  the 
observatory.  If  under  the  present  management 
such  a  publication  is  allowed  to  see  the  light,  and 
thus  make  the  institution  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  scientific  world,  it  is  time  the  management 
was  changed. 

The  prize  offered  a  year  ago  by  H.  H.  Warner 
of  Rochester,  for  *the  best  three-thousand-word 
paper*  on  the  brilliant  sunsets  of  1888-84,  has 
lately  been  awarded.  The  judges  were  Professors 
Kirkwood  of  Bloomington,  HI.,  Harrington  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Stone  of  Virginia;  and  their 
opinion  of  the  essays  was  so  high  that  Mr.  Warner 
was  induced  largely  to  increase  the  awards. 
Meteorologists  will  universally  read  with  satis- 
faction that  Kiessling  of  Hamburg  received  the 
first  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Other  prizes 
were  given  to  J.  £.  Clark  of  York,  England,  H. 
C.  Maine  of  Rochester,  N.T.,  and  Rev.  Sereno 
C.  Bishop  of  Honolulu ;  the  last  is  now  well 
known  m  connection  with  his  early  observation 
of  the  new  solar  corona,  which  is  now  generally 
caUed  after  him.  It  is  further  stated  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  chranide,  that  a  '  special 
Warner  medal  of  honor  *  will  be  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor Abbe  of  the  signal  service.  Professor  Upton 
of  Brown  university,  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen  of  the 
signal  service,  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard  col- 


lege, Mr.  F.  Cowle  of  Lauriston,  Tasmania,  and 
Rev.  R.  Graham  of  Elrrol,  Scotland.  Mr.  War- 
ner's extension  of  his  first  offer  of  a  single  prize, 
so  that  there  should  be  a  more  general  recognition 
of  the  efforts  made  by  a  number  of  the  com- 
petitors, is  characteristic  of  his  generosity,  already 
well  known  to  astronomers  from  his  himdred- 
dollar  prize  for  the  discovery  of  new  comets.  It 
is  said  to  be  his  intention  to  publish  the  sunset 
essays  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  into  shape  for 
the  printer. 

A  VERY  GREAT  INTEREST  attaches  to  the  brief 
notice  of  the  new  objectives  of  Dr.  Carl  Zeiss  of 
Jena,   by  Dr.   H.   van    Heurck,   director  of  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Antwerp.     The  success  of 
Zeiss'S  experiments  to  discover  a  new  glass  which 
should  give  more  perfect  objectives  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  with  crown  and  fiint  glass  has  ap- 
parently exceeded  expectation,  almost  surpassed 
the  highest  hopes  ;  for,  according  to  van  Heurck, 
the  new  homogeneous  immersion  i  objective,  with 
a  numerical  aperture  of  1.4,   manufactiu-ed   by 
Zeiss  from  the  new  glass,  excels  the  best  English 
lenses  in  the  perfection  of  its  sharp  definition  : 
**  The  images  are  of  wonderful  clearness,  and  the 
objective  has  a  greater  resolving  power  than  any 
that  we  have  had   hitherto.     With   the  vertical 
illuminator,  Amphipleura  argenteum  is  resolved 
into  pearls,  not  merely  at  some  points,  but  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  with  such  sharpness  that 
they  may  be  counted.     No  doubt  this  objective 
will  show  us,  in  many  diatoms,  details  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  observers.     Bacteria  will  proba- 
bly exhibit  details  of  structure  as  yet  unknown, 
and  which  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  better  dif- 
ferentiate the  species."      We  have  heard  from 
other  sources  equal  praise  of  the  new  objective, 
which  seems  to  surpass  the  present  much  admired 
—  we  might  almost  say  beloved  —  oil  immersions, 
as  these  surpass  the  water  immersions.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Abbe,  the  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Zeiss,  pointed  out,  in  1878,  that  we  could 
not  hope  for  any  considerable  improvement  in  ob- 
jectives until  we  should  have  some  better  materials 
than  crown  and  fiint  glass.  Since  then  the  German 
government  appropriated    twenty-five    thousand 
marks  to  enable  Zeiss  to  make  experiments  in 
manufacturing  new  glasses   suitable  for  lenses. 
All  scientific  men  will  rejoice  that  the  experi- 
ments have  had  such  a  very  successful  result. 
We  trust  that  the  new  objectives  and  oculars  will 
soon  be  upon  the  market. 
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THE   EUROPEAN  COLONIES  AND   THEIR 

TRADE. 

The  large  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  has,  especially  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
European  countries.  They  have  watched  with 
covetous  eyes  its  steady  increase  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  English  mercantile  marine,  and 
have  studied  the  policy  which  has  either  made  the 
colonies  of  Elngland  self-supporting,  or,  where 
the  expenses  exceeded  the  revenues,  pay  tribute 
to  London  bankers  in  the  form  of  interest  at  high 
rates  on  colonial  loans. 

Attempting  to  follow  England's  example,  France 
and  Germany  have  founded  colonies,  hoping  to 
realize  from  them  large  commercial  returns.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  commerce  with  the  colonies 
they  have  established  has  been  very  limited, 
and  the  outlays  involved  have  imposed  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  home  treasury.  Even  Algiers, 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  colonies  established 
by  France,  has  been  a  constant  and  increasing 
expense.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  French  col- 
ony in  Madagascar  has  been  abandoned,  while 
that  in  Tonquin  has  only  been  maintained  by  the 
constant  presence  of  a  large  army.  The  war 
with  China,  in  which  France  became  involved 
through  the  attempt  to  establish  this  colony,  has 
caused  a  great  drain  on  France,  both  of  men  and 
money ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
such  a  constant  turmoil  in  northern  Tonquin,  that 
further  demands  of  credit  and  fresh  drafts  of 
soldiers  must  constantly  be  made.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  cause  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry,  if  not  of  the  republic ;  and  the  ministry 
have  sought  to  avert  their  fate  by  sending  M. 
Bert,  a  former  minister  of  instruction^  as  gov- 
ernor, with  full  power  in  civil  and  military 
matters.  It  is  asserted,  and  the  facts  seem  to 
corroborate  the  statement,  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  colonies  of  France,  indoding  the 
support  of  the  required  armies,  largely  exceeds 
the  total  value  of  the  commerce,  including  botii 
imports  and  exports;  that  the  death-rate  is  in 
excess  of  the  births :  and  that  the  French  pc^m- 
lation  is  only  maintained  by  draining  France  of 
her  most  enterprising  citizens.  These  facts  have 
become  so  overwhelming,  that  a  party  has  re- 
cently been  formed  in  France,  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  all  her  foreign  possessions. 

Germany  recently  took  possession  of  an  exten- 


sive territory  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa ; 
but  a  rainless  climate  and  a  barren  soil  have  proved 
insurmountable  obstacles  even  to  German  thrift. 
Another  German  colony  has  been  established  on 
the  east  coast,  west  of  Zanzibar,  between  the  sec- 
ond and  fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending 
westerly  into  the  interior.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  through  this  territory,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tain-range which  separates  the  ocean  from  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  the  upland  country  the  climate 
is  probably  healthy,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  Ger- 
mans have  also  a  small  colony  at  Cameroon,  on 
the  west  coast,  under  the  equator ;  but  here  the 
natives  have  opposed  the  settlers,  and  their  prog- 
ress consequently  has  been  slow.  Of  the  com- 
merce of  German  colonies,  however,  nothing  is 
known,  as  no  official  returns  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Italy  has  recently  established  a  colony  at  Mas- 
sowah,  upon  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  result,  thus 
far,  of  an  increased  deficit  in  the  treasury.  The 
Netherlands  retains  a  part  of  its  possessions  in 
Asia ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  portion  of  the 
immense  territory  they  formerly  held  in  Africa 
and  in  America ;  and  Denmark,  her  hold  upon 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  three  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  domains 
exceeds  the  revenue ;  but  the  deficit  is  small,  and 
fully  compensated  by  the  commercial  advantages 
derived  from  them.  Belgium  and  Austria,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  no  foreign  poeseasions. 
The  Kongo  Free  States,  which  had  their  origin 
in  Belgium,  are  a  private  enterprise  of  King  Leo- 
pold II.,  and  have  been  supported  from  his  private 
purse.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  has  hitherto 
been  very  heavy,  and  must  continue  to  increase, 
until  the  railroad  around  the  falls  between  Vivi 
and  Stanley  Pool  is  constructed,  allowing  of  the 
creation  of  trade  with  central  Africa,  and  the 
consequent  tax  levies  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  undertaking. 

Russia  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  cokmies. 
The  vast  regicms  in  Asia  which  have  been  settled 
by  her  people,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  bat  natural  expansions  of  her 
dominions ;  and  little  is  known,  either  of  their 
cost  to  the  state,  or  the  extent  of  their  commerce. 

Austro-Hungary  alone,  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  kingdom 
is  little  more  than  a'congery  of  colonies.  Eleven 
different  languages  are  spoken  within  its  borders, 
and  the  people  of  this  heterogeneous  empire  have 
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no  deare  to  ocAomxe  other  i^icau  Uian  thow 
token  from  "nukey . 

The  foik>wiDg  tables  are  of  much  hitM^at. 
Thej  show  that  eight;  per  cent  of  the  colonial 
t«rTitOT7  hdd  by  Europe  belongs  to  Great  Kitain, 
that  orer  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  commerce 
is  with  Great  Britain,  while  the  territory  of  its 
colonieti  is  sixty  times  as  large  aa  that  of  Great 
Britain  itself. 
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THE  V.  S.  OBOLOOICAL  SURVEY. 

As  a  part  of  the  evidence  before  the  c 
aion  conaidenng  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment scientific  bureaus,  there  was  recently  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  AgasdE.  in 
which  be  took  occasion  to  reosore  tbe  work  of 
tbe  geological  surrey,  and  to  ccmdemn  to  some 
ext«nt  its  existence  as  a  government  institution. 

One  question  raised  by  Mr.  Agassiz  is  whether 
the  work  cairied  on  by  the  surrey  should  not  be 
left  to  individual  enterprise.  In  answer  to  ibis. 
Major  Powell,  in  a  reply  addressed  to  the  eom- 
miasion,  calls  attention  to  the  large  expenditures 
required  for  such  work,  and  adds,  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  case  where  private  institutiona, 
such  as  colleges  or  societies,  have  undertaken  to 
do  fleld-work  in  topography  snd  geology.  To 
some  extent  individuals,  notably  a  few  college 
professoia,  have  made  geological  excursions  in  the 
field,  and  have  accumulated  valuable  material. 

The  principal  publications  in  this  country  on 
geology  and  paleontology,  however,  have  con- 
tained the  results  of  investigations  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  or  state  govemmenta  ; 
and  the  publication  of  such  results,  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  the  plates  required,  is  far  beyond  the 
resources  of  private  institutions.  To  show  tbe 
relation  between  the  official  publications  and 
those  at  private  expense.  Major  Powell  presents 
some  figures  collected  from  tbe  material  in  the 
library  of  the  geological  survey.  They  do  not 
represent  the  entire  body  of  publication,  but  it  ie 
believed  that  tbey  fairly  give  the  ratio  of  official 
to  private  matter.  These  figures  show  105,775 
pages  on  general  geology  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  15,139  pages  published  by  private  parties. 
The  ratio  of  geological  maps  is  about  the  same ; 
and,  comparing  the  amount  of  governmental 
with  the  amount  of  private  publications  in  pale- 
coitology,  the  ratio  of  number  of  pages  is  18,151 
to  18,S16;  the  number  of  plates  being  as  3.8.>8 
to  769. 

Tbe  publications  of  the  survey  contain  tbe 
writings  of  nearly  all  our  best  geologists  ;  and  it 
is  thought  by  Major  Powell  that  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  its  scientific  reports,  placing  them  at  the 
disposal  of  one  or  two  libraries  in  each  county  In 
the  country,  would  tend  to  make  the  results  of  the 
investigations  as  available  as  they  should  be. 

It  baa  been  especially  fortunate  for  the  survey 
that  there  exists  in  the  Conistock,  Eureka,  and 
Leadville  mining  districts  vast  shafts  and  galleries 
which  have  allowed  of  an  unparalleled  study  of 
problems  in  economic  geology  ;  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  surrey  for  having  taken  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.     As  tlie  law  establishing  the 
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survey  especially  requires  that  economic  work 
should  be  done,  and  as  the  primary  function  of 
the  survey  is  the  performance  of  such  work,  it  is 
evident  that  this  class  of  investigation  has  been 
carried  on  strictly  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  its  purpose. 

The  annual  output  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  aggregates  in  value  about  $425,000,000 ; 
and,  while  the  economic  results  of  the  survey  have 
largely  been  devoted  to  this  industry,  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  community  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten. ,  At  present  investigations  are  going  on  of 
the  flood-plain  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  like  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  they  can  be  redeemed  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  great  arid  regions, 
to  determine  by  what  means  they  may  be  more 
economically  fertilized  by  irrigation  ;  and,  again, 
of  the  coast  marshes  and  interior  swamps,  to  learn 
the  possibility  of  their  utilization  by  drainage. 
In  the  prosecution  of  its  topographical  work,  the 
survey  is  constructing  a  map  of  the  forests  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  its  study  of  the  structural  geology 
it  is  revealing  the  conditions  under  which  artesian 
wells  may  be  discovered,  and  prognosticating  the 
areas  where  such  wells  may  be  constructed.  In 
the  study  of  the  interior  hydrography  of  the 
country,  the  survey  is  developing  the  conditions 
under  which  our  towns  may  obtain  a  supply  of 
healthful  water ;  and,  in  this  connection,  the  calls 
upon  the  survey  for  information  are  many  and 
rapidly  multiplying.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  topographic 
map  of  the  United  States,  the  people  are  supplied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  routes  for  the 
highways  of  commerce.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  work  of  the  survey  has  practical  relations  with 
all  the  industries  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently designed  to  promote  their  welfare. 


THE  RAILWAY  TO  CENTRAL  ASIA, 

Under  the  direction  of  Greneral  Annenkoflf,  the 
Transcaspian  railway  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it 
extended  from  Mikhailovsk,  on  the  bay  of  the 
^^me  name,  to  Ghiaurs,  a  small  station  some 
miles  beyond  Askabad.  From  thence  to  Merv 
the  road-bed  is  finished,  and  the  stations  and 
bridges  are  constructing.  It  is  expected  that 
trains  will  run  to  Merv  this  spring,  and  that  by 
midsummer  the  road  will  be  completed  to  the 
Amu  Daria  at  Charjui,  a  total  distance  of  one 
thousand  and  forty-one  kilometres.  The  harbor 
at  Mikhailovsk  is  very  shallow,  and  the  deep  water 
at  Krasnovodsk  is  too  distant ;  but  another  spot 
has   been    found,  twenty-four   kilometres   from 


Mikhailovsk,  where,  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
dredging,  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Caspian  can 
come  up  to  a  jetty  now  building.  For  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  to  connect  with  the  railway, 
steamers  of  a  special  type  are  being  constructed, 
suited  to  cope  with  the  swift  and  shallow  waters 
of  the  Amu  Daria.  The  difficulty  presented 
by  drifting  sands  in  the  desert  is  to  be  met  by 
introducing  plants,  already  tested  for  such  piur- 
poses  in  the  arid  regions  of  Algeria ;  and  at  the 
principal  stations  large  quantities  of  them  are 
already  being  set  out  in  propagating-houses. 

This  enterprise  is  a  military  road,  built  and 
designed  by  officers  of  the  war  ministry,  assisted 
by  soldiers,  Tartars  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
Turkomans  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  chief  difficulty  has  not  been  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  but  the  want  of  water  ;  the  existing  wells 
being  far  apart,  brackish,  and  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  caravans.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  determined  by  experiment,  that, 
at  a  certain  depth  in  the  soil,  water  exists  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  increases  at  greater 
depths.  Artesian  wells  will  therefore  be  dug, 
the  machinery  for  which  is  already  on  the  ground. 
The  worst  i)art  of  the  line  determined  upon  is  the 
desert  which  extends  some  two  hundred  kilo- 
metres eastward  from  the  Merv  oasis.  This, 
though  arid  and  sandy,  produces  a  growth,  some- 
times almost  a  wood,  of  the  *  saxaul '  (Haloxylon 
ammodendron)  and  other  nearly  related  shrubs, 
which  only  disappear  at  a  distance  of  some  forty 
kilometres  from  the  Amu  Daria. 

After  passing  the  lesser  desert  near  Mikhailovsk, 
and  reaching  the  station  at  Kizil  Arvat,  the  rail- 
way takes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Kopeth 
range,  which  coincides  with  the  borders  of  Persia. 
It  crosses  the  Akhal  oasis,  and  passes  under  the 
walls  of  Qeok  Tepe  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
where  the  assault  was  made  by  which  the  fortress 
was  carried.  The  most  important  station  is  Ask- 
abad, a  fiourishing  town  only  three  years  old, 
but  already  enjoying  an  important  commerce 
with  North  Khorassan.  Farther  on,  the  line 
passes  the  Persian  village  of  Lutfabad  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  kilometres,  and  enters  the  Attek 
oasis,  now  beginning  to  revive  under  the  security 
afforded  by  Russian  rule.  Duchak,  at  S91  kilo- 
metres from  Kizil  Arvat,  is  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  line,  from  which  diverge  the  routes  to 
S^raks,  Heshed,  and  Herat.  Here  the  road  turns 
toward  Merv,  and  enters  the  desert  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  There  are  no  brooks  or 
springs,  but  from  the  mountains  to  the  south-east 
come  two  rivers  of  importance,  —  the  Tajand  or 
Hari-Rud,  and  the  Murghab.  The  former  is  dry 
in  winter,  but  in  sonmier  has  twice  the  volume 
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of  the  Miirghab.  To  the  north-west  both  rivers 
are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  Hari-Rud 
is  croflsed  by  a  bridge  ninety-seven  yards  long. 
From  this  point  it  was  formerly  a  distance  of 
ninety  kilometres  to  the  nearest  fresh  water,  but 
this  has  been  diminished  to  forty-eight  kilometres 
by  a  canal  constructed  by  Colonel  Alikhanoif  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  This  diverts  part  of  the 
water  of  the  Murghab,  but  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  extend  it  further.  The  latter  river, 
unlike  the  Hari-Rud,  does  not  dry  up,  but  carries 
in  winter  seventy-five  cubic  metres  per  second 
as  against  three  hundred  in  summer.  It  contains 
about  two  per  cent  of  earthy  matter,  amounting, 
for  the  annual  epoch  of  floods,  to  about  fifty 
million  cubic  metres  of  mud,  which  is  spread  by 
the  innumerable  irrigating  canals  over  the  surface 
of  the  Merv  oasis.  The  destruction  in  1784,  of  the 
great  dike  of  Sultan  Bend,  much  diminished  the 
irrigated  and  fertile  area.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment has  reserved  sixty  thousand  rubles  to  re- 
build this  dike,  and  it  is  expected  that  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  will  be  reclaimed  by  this 
work,  and,  in  time,  nearly  four  times  as  much 
more.  This  land,  when  irrigated,  is  of  extreme 
fertility,  wheat  producing  a  crop  of  one  hundred 
bushels  for  every  bushel  sown.  Merv  is  growing 
rapidly  :  town  lots  of  a  certain  size  are  given 
away,  on  condition  that  the  receiver  builds  upon 
them  at  once.  The  streets  are  wide,  with  broad 
footwalks,  planted  with  trees,  and  bordered  with 
small  canals.  The  oasis  is  confidently  expected  to 
develop  largely  in  the  near  future. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDY  OF  STELLAR 

SPECTHA. 

The  study  of  stellar  spectra  by  means  of  pho- 
tography was  one  of  the  most  important  investiga- 
tions undertaken  by  the  late  Plx)f .  Henry  Draper. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  this  research  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  plans  included  an 
extensive  investigation,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
catalogue  and  classify  the  stars  by  their  spectra. 
Mrs.  Draper  has  made  provision,  at  the  observatory 
of  Harvard  college,  for  continuing  these  researches 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  The  results  al- 
ready obtained,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation 
from  the  Bache  fund,  permit  the  form  of  the 
new  investigation  to  be  definitely  stated.  The 
part  of  the  sky  to  be  surveyed  is  that  extending 
from  the  north  pole  to  the  parallel  of  thirty  de- 
grees south  declination.  Each  photograph  will  be 
exposed  for  about  one  hour,  and  will  include  a 
region  ten  degrees  square.  The  telescope  em- 
ployed has  an  aperture  of  twenty  centimetres 
(eight  inches),  and  a  focal  length  of  a  hundred 


and  seventeen  centimetres  (forty-four  inches).  The 
object-glass  is  covered  by  a  prism,  and  the  result- 
ing spectrum  of  each  star  in  the  region  photo- 
graphed has  a  length  of  about  one  centimetre, 
which  enables  the  character  of  the  spectra  of  stars 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  magnitude  to  be 
determined.  A  modification  of  the  apparatus  is 
employed  for  the  brighter  stars. 

Meanwhile,  experiments  are  in  progress  with 
the  fifteen-inch  equatorial,  with  the  object  of 
representing  the  spectra  of  some  typical  stars  upon 
a  large  scale.  The  spectra  so  far  obtained  are 
about  six  centimetres  in  length,  and  exhibit  much 
well-defined  detail.  Additional  experiments  will 
be  tried  with  a  spectroscope  provided  with  a  slit, 
as  well  as  with  the  simple  prism  hitherto  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible 
definition.  The  present  results  encourage  the 
expectation  that  the  movements  of  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight  may  be  better  determined  by  the 
photographic  method  than  by  direct  observations. 

To  keep  the  astronomical  public  informed  of  the 
progress  made  in  this  work,  specimens  of  the 
photographs  obtained  will  be  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed from  time  to  time.  The  first  of  these 
distributions  will  probably  be  made  in  a  few 
weeks.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  large 
number  of  copies,  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  dis- 
tribution, so  far  as  possible,  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  class  of  work.  It  is  also  desired, 
however,  to  send  the  specimens  to  ail  who  will 
find  them  of  value  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  the  Harvard 
college  observatory  by  any  one  desirous  of  receiv- 
ing the  specimens.         Edward  C.  PiCKERmo. 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  ROUTE   TO   EUROPE. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  Science  (vol.  v.  No. 
110)  an  account  of  the  Hudson  Bay  expedition  of 
1884,  accompanied  by  a  track-chart  showing  the 
route  followed.  Lieutenant  Gordon's  ofiicial  re- 
port of  his  last  summer's  trip  to  the  bay,  to 
relieve  the  observers  at  the  stations  established 
in  the  strait  in  1884,  is  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Canadian  department  of  marine, 
lately  submitted  to  the  Dominion  parliament.  It 
is  in  narrative  form,  and  contains  little  new  in- 
formation, the  results  of  the  observations  con- 
ducted at  the  several  stations  being  reserved  for 
publication  as  a  separate  report  so  soon  as  they 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  proper  form. 

Lieutenant  Gordon,  after  promising  details  of 
the  observations  at  an  early  date,  concludes  his 
report  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  pros- 
pects of  navigating  the  strait :  **  The  reports  go  to 
show  that  the  ice  set  fast  in  the  western  end  of 
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the  straits  during  the  last  week  of  October,  1884, 
and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  of  navigation 
the  straits  remained  closed  at  this  point  till  the 
early  part  of  June  in  the  present  year.  In  June 
a  good  deal  of  open  water  was  seen  at  different 
times,  but  the  pack  would  close  up  again,  and 
remain  in  that  condition  for  several  days  at  a 
time. 

''From  a  consideration  of  these  reports,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
pass  through  the  straits  during  the  early  part  of 
this  July.  The  same  date  of  closing  as  shown  by 
the  observations  last  year  would  give  a  season  of 
navigation  rather  less  than  four  months  for  the 
individual  season. 

''  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  move- 
ments of  ice  this  spring  were  evidently  much 
later  than  those  of  last  year ;  for  in  the  month 
of  August  this  year  we  met  with  vast  quantities 
bt  heavy  ice,  and  in  the  same  month  last  year 
comparatively  little  was  seen.  On  the  Labrador 
coast  and  at  Churchill  the  report  was  the  same,  — 
that  the  ice  was  unusually  late  in  leaving  this 
vear. 

**  I  was  informed  by  a  captain  who  had  made  a 
number  of  voyages  through  Hudson's  Straits, 
that  he  had  seen  the  straits  clear  of  ice  in  June, 
but  that  it  was  a  rare  occurrence.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  straits  had  been  clear  at  this  time, 
shows  that  there  is  a  great  variability  in  the  dates 
of  the  opening  of  navigation.** 

The  above  conclusions  scarcely  seem  to  justify 
the  building  of  a  railway  from  Winnipeg  to 
Churchill,  —  a  scheme  so  seriously  contemplated, 
that  one  or  more  companies  have  been  organized, 
an  extensive  preliminary  survey  made,  proving 
the  feasibility  of  the  route,  and  the  requisite 
capital  actually  promised  ;  while  one  of  the  en- 
gineers has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  bay 
and  strait  were  navigable  for  properly  constructed 
vessels  all  the  year  round. 

The  observers  at  all  the  stations  report  that  the 
huts  were  warm  and  comfortable,  the  food  good 
and  sufficient,  and  their  health,  except  in  the 
instances  mentioned,  excellent.  The  weather  was 
not  nearly  so  severe  as  expected,  the  thermom- 
eter never  going  so  low  as  it  often  does  in 
inhabited  portions  of  the  north-west. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL, 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers  from 
time  to  time,  during  some  months,  that  matters 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  were  in  a  bad  shape, 
that  the  funds  previously  subscribed  and  loaned 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  excavation  had  been  com- 


pleted. Apparently  to  counteract  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  by  these  statements, 
M.  de  Lesseps,  on  his  brief  visit  of  inspe<^on  of 
the  work  in  progress  on  the  canal,  from  which 
he  has  just  sailed  for  France,  was  accompanied 
by  delegates  from  various  commercial  cities  of 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  an  engineer  was 
also  despatched  by  the  French  government  to  re- 
port upon  the  state  of  affairs,  before  a  decision 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
allowing  a  further  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
and  borrowed  for  the  canal. 

In  the  supplement  to  No.  148  of  Science  (vol. 
vi.)  there  appeared  a  notice  of  the  recent  book 
by  J.  C.  Rodrigues,  on  the  Panama  canal,  which, 
from  his  point  of  view,  showed  that  the  canal 
construction  had  been  shamefully  mismanaged 
from  the  start,  and  that  failure  and  bankruptcy 
were  imminent.  There  has  just  issued  from  the 
press  another  work*  on  the  same  subject,  written 
by  one  who  has  had  a  large,  if  not  the  largest, 
share  in  the  preliminary  investigations,  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  canal  congress,  and  in  obtaining 
the  territorial  and  other  concessions,  and  has  had 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  knowing  about  the 
progress  of  the  work,  —  Conmiander  Lucien  N. 
B.  Wyse.  As  will  be  inferred  from  the  sub-title, 
the  author  aims  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  matter,  from  the  very  earliest  exploraticMis, 
through  the  discussion  of  the  several  proposed 
routes,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  points  for  and 
against  the  eleven  most  promising  lines,  an  ac- 
count of  the  political  and  business  negotiations 
with  other  countries,  the  concessions  secured,  and 
the  views  and  arguments  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  down  to  the  present  state  of  the  work 
(October,  1885),  the  money  already  expended  and 
the  future  prospects.  The  admirable  map  which 
Commander  Wyse  gives,  of  that  portion  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  isthmus  in  which  lie  his  sev- 
eral projected  routes,  is  reproduced  with  this  issue 
of  Science,  and  the  accompanying  profiles  show 
in  metres  the  elevation  of  the  ground  over  the 
different  lines.  The  book  contains  also  a  plan  of 
the  Panama  canal  as  it  is  to  be  when  completed, 
and  some  ninety  woodcuts  of  isthmian  scenes  and 
views  of  the  cuial-works. 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed ;  and  a 
person,  whether  interested  or  not  in  the  canal, 
will  find  the  opening  portion,  describing  the 
scenery,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  geological  forma- 
tions, the  climate,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  mode 
of  life  in  that  part  of  the  world,  very  reada- 
ble.   Space  will  not  permit  the  giving  of  an  ab- 

>  Le  canal  de  Planama,  Vigthme  amiricain;  expUtiraHon*; 
compariMm  de9  trace*  itudUe;  nigoeiaUone ;  eiat  dee  tra- 
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Btract  of  his  account  of  the  explorations,  in  which 
many  parties  were  occupied  for  a  long  period  and 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Nor  can  more 
than  mention  be  made  of  the  eleven  plans,  by  dif- 
ferent explorers,  discussed  in  detail :  viz.,  — 

1°.  By  Commodore  Shufeldt  and  Mr.  Fuertes,  at  Tehuan- 
tepeo,  280  kilometres,  all  to  be  excavated,  and  140 
locks. 

2^.  By  Childs,  revised  by  Commandant  Lull  and  Mr.  Men- 
ocal,  at  Nioaragaa,  202  kilometres,  105  of  which  are  to 
be  excavated,  Lake  Nicaragua  and  81  locks. 

8**.  By^Commandant  Lull,  at  Panama,  72  kilometres,  all  to 
be  excavated,  with  25  looks  and  a  canal-bridge  over 
the  Chagres  River. 

4^.  By  Wyse,  Beclus.  and  Sosa,  at  Panama,  76  kilometres, 
all  to  be  excavated,  a  sea-level  canal,  with  or  without 
a  tunnel,  and  now  under  construction. 

5*>.  By  Wyse,  Reclus.  and  de  L^pinay,  at  Panama,  72  kilo- 
metres, 60  of  which  are  to  be  excavated,  with  11  locks 
and  an  artificial  lake  in  valleys  of  Chagres  and  Rio 
Grande. 

6o.  By  McDougal,  Commandant  Selfridge,  Wyse,  Reclus, 
and  Sosa,  at  San  Bias,  58  kilometres,  42  of  which  are 
to  be  excavated,  level  canal  with  tunnel  of  16  kilo- 
metres. 

V,  By  Wyse,  etc.,  at  Darien.  125  kilometres,  74  of  which 
are  to  be  excavated,  level  canal  with  tunnel  of  17  kilo- 
metres. 

8<>.  By  Wyse,  etc.,  at  Darien,  885  kilometres,  128  of  which 
are  to  be  excavated,  with  88  locks  and  tunnel  of  8 
kilometres. 

O^.  By  Trautwine,  Eennisb,  Michler,  etc.,  at  Choco,  210 
kilometres,  90  of  which  are  to  be  excavated,  level 
canal  with  2  tunnels  of  8  and  8  kilometres. 

10<*.  By  Commandant  Selfridge  and  Mr.  Collins,  at  Choco* 
890  kilometres,  50  of  which  are  to  be  excavated,  with 
88  locks  and  tunnel  of  6  kilometres. 

11°.  By  the  same,  the  same,  modified  to  8  looks  and  tunnel 
of  6  kilometres. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  author's 
opinions  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  work  on  the 
canal,  the  present  material  and  financial  condi- 
tion, and  the  future  prospects  for  completion, 
compare  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Rodrigues,  al- 
ready referred  to.  But  in  weighing  the  state- 
ments it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
author  has  written  this  book,  as  he  states  in  his 
dedicatory  letter,  to  establish  the  facts  for  his 
family's  sake,  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
plans  and  route  adopted,  and  the  negotiator  of  the 
concessions  obtained,  —  facts  which  otherwise 
seemed  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  strong  per- 
sonality of  de  Lesseps.  He  desires  also,  by  pre- 
senting his  original  plans,  to  absolve  himself  from 
blame  for  errors  committed  by  others.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  between  the  session  of  the  Paris 
congress  in  1879,  and  the  organization  of  the 
canal  company  in  1880,  a  coldness  sprang  up  be- 
tween M.  de  Lesseps  and  himself,  and  that  his 
appointment  as  director-general  was  withdrawn. 

He  states,  that,  in  order  to  have  some  official 
acquainted  with  the  business  in  hand,  the  place 
of  superior  agent  at  the  isthmus,  with  duties  but 
poorly  defined,  was  given  to  his  old  friend  and 


collaborator,  M.  Reclus,  who  initiated  the  enter- 
prise in  January,  1881,  began  the  clearing,  the 
final  studies,  the  assembling  of  plant,  buildings, 
etc.,  built  a  large  landing  at  the  north  entrance, 
and  erected  a  general  hospital  at  Panama.  He 
was  succeeded  in  June,  1882,  by  M.  Verbrugghe, 
and  later  by  M.  Richier,  under  whom  was  begun 
the  first  digging  of  the  canal  proper.  This  ad- 
ministration was  not  a  success ;  and  when,  in 
1888,  M.  Dingier  was  appointed  director,  he  abol- 
ished the  office  of  superior  agent.  The  oversight 
of  the  work,  already  too  neghgent,  became  quite 
inefiicient ;  and  to-day,  four  years  and  a  half  from 
the  beginning,  matters  are  in  a  bad  shape.  The 
appointment  of  Engineer  Hutin,  first  as  sub- 
director  and  then  as  chief  engineer,  is  not  sufii- 
cient,  despite  the  good-will  which  he  brings  to  his 
position,  to  remedy  the  evil  already  done. 

In  October,  1886,  the  following  was  the  state  of 
affairs:  there  has  been  moved  a  total  of  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  million  cubic  metres  of  earthy 
twelve  millions  only  being  from  the  canal  proper, 
and  eighty-eight  millions  are  still  to  be  excavated. 
Besides,  there  have  been  prepared  buildings  and 
stables  on  an  extravagant  scale,  farms  and  gardens 
at  great  expense  around  headquarters,  railroad 
branches,  field  hospitals,  and  roads,  three  of 
which  he  says  are  of  but  little  use  except  for 
pleasure-riding  by  idle  employees.  Considerable 
labor  has  been  expended  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
best  organized  works  are  at  Emperador ;  while 
at  Culebra,  a  very  important  section,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  profile,  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  the 
amormt  already  excavated  is  far  out  of  proportion 
with  the  vast  quantity  which  yet  remains  in  place. 
On  the  Pacific  slope  the  work  is  less  advanced. 
He  claims  that  at  Culebra,  by  an  injudicious  de- 
viation from  his  line,  the  management  has  in- 
creased the  depth  of  cut  from  eighty  metres  to 
a  hundred  and  nine  metres.  A  vast  quantity  of 
tools,  machinery,  and  materials,  has  been  col- 
lected, and  some  fine  workshops  have  been  or- 
ganized. Many  of  the  excavators  and  dredges 
have  caused  trouble,  delays,  and  breakdowns, 
while  difficulties  with  the  temporary  tracks  and 
cars  for  moving  earth  are  frequent.  The  question 
of  the  protection  of  the  canal  from  the  dangerous 
floods  of  the  Chagres  River  by  means  of  a  dam 
and  large  storage-reservoir  has  not  been  settled  in 
the  last  three  years.  What  he  thinks  of  the  pres- 
ent management  may  be  inferred  from  his  ex- 
pression, une  administration  miticuleusenient  pa- 
perassih^. 

The  company  has  received  half  of  its  capital 
stock,  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs,  besides 
four  hundred  million,  in  round  numbers,  in  obli- 
gations of  three  different  types.     It  has  on  hand 
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something  over  sixty  million  francs,  and  the  re- 
maining half  of  its  capital,  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  excavation  of  eighty -eight  million  cubic 
metres.  From  eighteen  months  to  two  years  have 
been  lost  through  lack  of  discipline  and  ill-directed 
efforts.  If  we  judged  only  from  the  earth  already 
moved,  there  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
work  four  thousand  million  francs  and  thirtynsix 
years.  But  the  expense  and  time  spent  in  getting 
ready,  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  col- 
lection of  materials,  must  be  considered.  There 
have  been  wasted  in  useless  works,  too  high 
prices,  and  absurd  contracts,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  francs.  The  errors  committed  by 
the  direction  will  amount,  at  the  time  of  com- 
pletion, to  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  francs,  to  which  ought  to  be  added  a  large 
share  of  the  ninety-four  million  francs  paid  for 
the  Panama  railroad,  since  the  better  terms  he 
had  negotiated  with  the  railroad  company  were 
set  aside. 

He  still  adheres  to  and  defends  his  original 
estimate  of  a  hundred  and  five  million  cubic 
metres  of  earth  as  the  quantity  needful  to  be 
moved,  provided  the  useless  plans  for  the  devia- 
tion of  the  Chagres,  and  the  formation  of  a  great 
interior  port  near  Corrozal,  are  given  up.  The 
treatment  he  would  apply  to  the  river  is  that  of 
one  large  dam  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
along  its  course.  The  earth  has  proved  of  good 
quality  for  retaining  a  slope,  is  deeper,  and  there 
is  less  rock  and  of  a  less  hard  nature  than  was 
anticipated.  By  a  reformation  of  methods  of 
administration  and  work,  by  the  employment  of 
experienced  contractors,  by  carrying  out  no  un- 
necessary projects,  by  push  and  energy,  he  esti- 
mates that  it  is  possible  to  finish  the  canal  in  six 
years.  The  company  must  raise,  for  the  eighty- 
eight  million  cubic  metres  of  excavation,  at  five 
and  a  half  francs  per  metre,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  million  francs,  and  seventy-five  millions 
for  accessory  works,  and  one  hundred  millions  for 
discount,  interest,  etc.,  less  certain  savings  which 
can  be  made ;  in  all,  about  six  hundred  million 
francs.  By  proper  and  rigorous  economy  he  be- 
lieves that  the  total  cost  can  be  brought  to  twelve 
hundred  million  francs. 

We  find,  further,  that  he  calls  attention  anew 
to  his  alternative  project  at  Panama,  with  ten  or 
eleven  locks,  the  fifth  in  the  preceding  enumera- 
tion, as  offering  a  cheaper  and  a  quicker  solution 
of  the  problem  in  which  the  company  is  now 
engaged.  Current  rumor  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  company  was  leaning  towards  such  a 
way  of  extricating  itself  from  its  present  difficul- 
ties, even  with  an  abandonment  of  the  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route, — that 


it  would  be  a  sea-level  canal  like  the  Suez  canal, 
without  locks. 

He  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  mercantile 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  canal,  and  the 
revenue  from  which  to  repay  the  great  outlay 
cited  above. 


LONDON  LETTER. 


In  the  first  of  this  series  of  letters,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  frightfully  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  river  Lea,  in  one  of  the  London  suburbs. 
From  the  upper  part  of  this,  water  is  still  drawn 
for  the  metropolitan  supply,  while  enormous 
quantities  of  sewage,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  drain 
into  it  lower  down  in  its  course.  A  few  days  ago 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  house, 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord  mayor, 
in  aid  of  the  **  National  society  to  secure  effective 
legislation  against  ri^fer-poUution."  The  attorney- 
general,  SirC.  Russell,  M.P.,  moved  the  following 
resolution  :  **  That  the  speedy  purification  of  our 
rivers  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
effect  a  great  reform  long  urgently  needed,  and 
of  vital  importance  to  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community."  There  were  two  defects 
in  the  existing  law  :  first,  it  was  only  permissive 
instead  of  compulsory ;  second,  its  powers  could 
only  be  put  in  force  by  the  sanitary  authorities, 
who  in  some  instances  had  been  the  main  offend- 
ers. He  would  like  to  see  the  law  so  amended 
that  no  sewage-pollution  should  be  allowed,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  enter  any  river,  —  at  least, 
up  to  the  point  of  its  reaching  the  sea  or  a  great 
estuary, — and  he  did  not  think  the  diflftculty  of 
making  the  law  effective  to  that  extent  would 
prove  very  serious.  Reform  in  the  case  of  the 
river  Lea  would  be  a  pioneer  of  reform  in  the  case 
of  other  rivers  ;  and,  if  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  sewage  were  placed  on  communities,  the 
question  would  very  soon  be  settled.  From  what 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  present  writer  dur- 
ing his  recent  visits  to  America,  he  thinks  these 
weighty  words  should  not  be  without  due  warn- 
ing to  various  parts  of  the  states  and  Canada. 

The  exceptional  length  and  severity  of  the  pres- 
ent winter  are  universal  topics  of  conversation. 
For  some  days  there  has  been  skating  in  the  Lon- 
don parks,  —  an  event  without  precedent,  for  the 
second  week  in  March.  On  the  nights  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  March  6  and  7,  the  minimum 
temperature  registered  by  screened  thermometers 
(verified  at  Kew)  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  the  mid- 
land districts  of  England,  was  7^  F.  The  next 
lowest  temperature  recorded  in  March  was  13°, 
on  March  18,  1845 ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Glaishers  Qreenwich  tables,  that  was  the  coldest 
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day  for  the  sixty  years  from  1814  to  1873.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Islands,  this  Feb- 
ruary was  one  of  the  coldest  Februarys  on  record  : 
the  Qreenwich  mean  being  83^.8,  or  6''. 8  below 
the  average,  while  through  Great  Britain  gen- 
erally, from  the  Grampians  to  the  Chaunel,  the 
mean  temperatures  were  from  5°  to  7°  below  the 
monthly  averages.  Severe  snow-storms  blocked 
the  lines  on  the  east  coast  in  the  first  few  days  of 
March,  and  also  in  North  Wales,  as  many  as  thirty 
trains  being  snowed  up  between  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  alone. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that,  for  every  degree 
below  the  average  temperature  in  any  week,  a 
definite  increase  takes  place  in  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths,  chiefly  among  elderly  people. 
Among  recent  victims,  two  may  be  mentioned,  — 
the  famous  Scotch  naturalist,  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach, 
who  was  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  irre- 
pressible instinct  of  a  true  lover  of  nature ;  and 
Dr.  Storrar,  for  many  years  chairman  of  con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  London.  To  him 
the  medical  graduates  of  that  university  owe  far 
more  than  most  of  them  are  aware  of.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  university,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  its  degrees  were,  for  various  reasons,  looked 
on  with  much  suspicion,  and  the  other  medical 
bodies  in  authority  were  inclined  to  deny  any 
status  whatever  to  the  new  graduates ;  in  fact, 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  them  from  enga- 
ging in  ordinary  medical  practice.  Dr.  Storrar 
sacrificed  his  own  professional  prospects  in  order 
to  fight  this  question,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
London  university  degrees  in  medicine  rank  as 
the  highest  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

The  engineering  tripos  at  Cambridge,  alluded  to 
in  a  former  letter,  has  now  been  fairly  established, 
and  the  chief  regulations  in  connection  therewith 
appeared  in  the  university  intelligence  of  the 
Times  a  few  days  ago.  Inquiries  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  degrees  in  engineering  have 
been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  French 
agricultural  department  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Phylloxera  commission  has  just  been  published. 
It  has  been  decided  that  none  of  the  processes 
made  known  during  the  year  1885  entitle  the  in- 
ventors to  the  prize  offered  by  the  government, 
and  accordingly  the  old  remedies  continue  to  be 
recommended.  These  are,  I*',  submersion,  which 
was  applied  in  1885  to  24,839  hectares ;  2°,  carbon 
disulphide,  to  40,585 ;  and,  3*',  potassium  sulpha- 
carbonate,  to  5,227.  American  vines  which  have 
been  planted  now  replace  those  destroyed,  over  a 
surface  of  72,362  hectares.  The  surface  which 
has  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  insect  is  about 


twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease. 

The  hydrophobia  scare  is  still  sufficient  to  keep 
the  muzzles  on  the  unfortunate  dogs.  Questioned 
last  night  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Sir  Henry. 
Roscoe  on  the  subject  of  M.  Pasteur's  cure  for 
this  terrible  disease,  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  arrange  for  such  an  investigation  as  would 
enable  a  just  estimate  to  be  formed  of  M.  Pasteur's 
method,  and  its  applicabUity  in  this  country.  In 
a  recent  paper  read  before  the  French  academy  of 
medicine,  M.  Pasteur  gave  details  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases,  all  of  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, he  had  treated  successfully ;  and  he  has, 
whenever  possible,  secured  certificates  from  doc- 
tors and  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  the  existence 
of  rabies  in  the  animals  concerned.    M.  Pasteur 

hopes  soon  to  turn  his  attention  to  diphtheria. 

W. 
London,  March  18. 


VIENNA    LETTER. 


The  struggle  between  gas  and  electricity  as 
means  of  lighting  has  reached  a  new  stage  in  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Auer  of  Welsbach,  Austria,  a 
young  Vienna  chemist  who  has  been  experiment- 
ing at  Professor  Lieben's  laboratory.  The  princi- 
ple of  Dr.  Auer's  invention  is  no  new  one.  Every 
one  knows  the  Drummond  light,  in  which  a  cylin- 
der of  lime  is  brought  to  incandescence  by  a 
burning  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But, 
in  all  previous  attempts  of  this  kind,  a  tempera- 
ture was  required  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  Dr. 
Auer  has  found  a  substance  —  the  composition  of 
which  he  unfortunately  keeps  a  secret — which 
becomes  incandescent  at  the  temperature  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.  His  lamp  consists  of  such  a 
burner,  surrounded  by  a  common  lamp-cylinder, 
in  the  fiamc  of  which  is  hung  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  thin  *  organtine '  impregnated  with  a  metaUic 
salt  solution.  By  the  action  of  the  fiame,  the 
organic  matter  of  the  *  organtine '  is  destroyed  ; 
the  salt  is  converted  into  an  oxide  ;  and  a  white, 
very  elastic,  porous  cylinder  remains,  which  be- 
comes incandescent.  Dr.  Auer's  lamp  has  given, 
according  to  recent  measurements,  a  luminous 
power  of  twenty  candles  at  a  gas-supply  of  fifty- 
six  litres  per  hour. 

A  very  important  discovery,  both  for  practical 
and  theoretical  medicine,  has  been  made  here  by 
Mr.  Elmst  Freund,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  E.  Ludwig,  at 
Professor  Strieker's  laboratory.  From  earlier  ex- 
periments, it  is  known  that  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late so  long  as  it  is  contained  within  the  living 
healthy  vessels  ;  though  clotting  occurs  whenever 
the  vessels  are  injured,  or  have  lost  their  vitality, 
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according  to  experiments  made  by  Durante  and 
by  Zahn.  In  a  short  time  (in  man  in  three 
minutes)  after  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the 
veins,  or  after  death,  coagulation  of  the  blood 
commences.  Ck>aguIation  can  be  hindered  or  sus- 
pended in  various  ways,  such  as  contact  with 
living  healthy  vessels  (Lister,  Bruecke),  exposure 
to  low  temperature  (at  0^  C),  or  by  the  addition 
of  solutions  of  certain  neutral  salts  (sodium  chlo- 
ride, sulphate,  carbonate ;  magnesium  sulphate, 
etc.)-  If  peptone  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  its 
clotting  is  suspended  ;  and  Dr.  Haycraft  of  Edin- 
burgh has  kept  it  fluid  for  a  longer  time  by  adding 
an  aqueous  extract  prepared  from  the  intestines  of 
leeches.  It  may  be  also  noted  that  a  German 
physiologist,  Professor  Gruenhagen,  some  time 
ago  observed  that  blood,  if  collected  in  glycerine, 
remained  fluid  so  long  as  a  mixture  did  not  take 
place. 

Now,  Mr.  Freund  has  found  a  very  simple 
method  to  prevent  the  coagulation.  He  collected 
the  blood,  drawn  from  the  vein  of  an  animal, 
under  oil,  and  it  remained  fluid  for  many  days. 
In  further  experiments  it  was  found,  that,  in 
arterial  blood  collected  in  a  glass  vessel  whose 
walls  were  continuously  coated  with  a  film  of  vas- 
eline, the  fibrine  did  not  separate,  even  when 
stirred  or  agitated  with  a  vaseline-coated  glass 
rod  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  blood  was  poured  into  an 
ordinary  receptacle,  the  fibrme  was  immediately 
coagulated.  It  was  further  observed  by  Freund 
that  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  particles  of  dust,  was  sufficient  to  produce  clot- 
ting. These  experiments  were  made,  both  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  at  that  of  the  body,  with 
equal  success.  In  one  of  the  experiments  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  a  glass  tube  coated 
with  oil  was  inserted  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
dog,  while  a  dry  tube  was  connected  with  the 
crural  artery  of  the  same  animal.  The  blood  in 
the  latter  was  clotted  in  fifteen  minutes  ;  but  the 
pulsations  of  the  blood  column  in  the  oiled  tube 
were  perceptible  for  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Fresh  blood  contained  in  fish-bladders,  or 
parchment  tubes,  which  had  been  previously  soaked 
in  a  0.6  per  cent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  afterwards  covered  with  a  like  solution,  re- 
mained fluid  for  many  days. 

Bir.  Freund  has  made  a  preliminary  communica- 
tion on  his  researches,  which  will  be  continued  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Wiener  medidnische  jahr- 
Imcher.  V.  C. 

Vienna,  Feb.  10. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS, 
The  teachers'  course  in  chemistry  at  Harvard 
during  the  summer  of  1886  will  be  under  the  di- 


rection of  Dr.  Ck>mey,  and  will  open  July  5,  and 
close  Aug.  14.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  gen- 
eral chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  quantitative 
analysis,  and  organic  chemistry.  A  course  in 
mineralogy  will  also  be  given.  The  fee  for  the 
course  is  twentv-five  dollars.  An  additional 
charge,  which  has  averaged  from  five  to  six  dol- 
lars, is  made  for  the  material  and  apparatus  con- 
sumed by  each  student.  The  simimer  classes  are 
offered  the  same  facilities  for  laboratory  work  as 
are  open  to  students  during  the  academic  year. 
The  college  library  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
in  these  courses.  For  further  information  address 
Arthur  M.  Comey,  Harvard  chemical  laboratory, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

—  On  the  28d  of  September,  1882,  Friedrich 
WOhler  died,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  one  of  the 
last  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  chemists 
whose  lives  and  labors  connected  the  early  forma- 
tive age  of  the  science  with  that  of  its  recent 
wide  expansion.  As  investigator  and  teacher,  as 
author  and  scientific  correspondent,  he  deserved, 
as  few  have  done  of  those  who  have  passed  away 
in  our  time,  that  his  memory  be  held  in  honor  by 
those  who  care  for  the  science  of  chemistry.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  movement  was  begun  in  Ger- 
many, originating  with  the  German  chemical 
society,  for  the  collection  of  an  adequate  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  erect  in  G<^ttingen  a  statue 
to  Wdhler,  as  a  permanent  monument,  on  the 
spot  where  most  of  his  life's  work  was  done.  The 
subscription  has  reached  the  sum  of  about  four 
thousand  dollars,  but  this  is  not  yet  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  The  co-operation  of  Ameri- 
can chemists  has  recently  been  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  committee  in  Gdttingen,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  one  of  the  undersigned,  who  have 
formed  a  committee  for  the  United  States  in  order 
to  give  practical  shape  to  action  in  this  country. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  James  C.  Booth,  U.  S.  mint,  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  W.  Mallet  (chairman),  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: C.  F.  Chandler,  Columbia  college,  New 
York :  H.  B.  Nason,  Rensselaer  polytechnic  in- 
stitute, Troy ;  F.  Frerichs,  Mallinckrodt  chemical 
works,  St.  Louis ;  Ira  Remsen  (secretary  and 
treasurer),  Johns  Hopkins  university;  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  Cambridge ;  W.  B.  Rising,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley ;  E.P.  Harris.,  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
S.  P.  Sadtler,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia ;  J.  W.  Langley,  Ann  Arbor  ;  C.  U.  Shep- 
ard,  jun.,  Charleston,  S.C.  ;  F.  Mahla,  comer  21st 
Street  and  Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago  ;  Eugene  A. 
Smith,  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

—  Foiu:  additional  sheets  of  the  New  Jersey 
topographical  map  are  lately  issued,  making  ten 
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now  published  out  of  the  total  seventeen.  The 
unfinished  sheets  cover  the  inland  area  of  the 
state,  along  the  lower  Delaware.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  map  sheets  was  illustrated  in  Science 
(vii.  No.  155).  A  map  of  the  whole  state,  five 
inches  to  a  mile,  will  form  an  eighteenth  sheet. 

—  The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal survey,  just  issued,  contains  a  number  of  valu- 
able works  by  well-known  authors,  and  is  richly 
illustrated  by  excellent  engravings.  In  addition 
to  the  papers  already  noticed,  there  is  one  by  Prof. 
O.  C.  Marsh,  on  the  gigantic  mammals  of  the 
order  Dinocerata,  —  an  abstract  of  his  volume  on 
the  same  subject,  already  published,  —  and  one 
by  R.  D.  Irving,  entitled  **  Preliminary  paper  on 
an  investigation  of  the  archaean  formation  of  the 
north-western  states,"  which  contains  the  results 
of  field  and  laboratory  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  correlation,  structure,  and  genesis. 

—  Professor  Koch  of  Berlin  is  issuing  a  Zeit- 
schrift  far  hygiene,  for  the  publication  of  his  own 
researches,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  public 
in  the  official  documents  of  the  imperial  health 
office,  as  well  as  for  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  investigations  undertaken  under  his  direction 
in  the  Hygienic  institute  lately  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  university. 

—  After  many  denials,  it  is  again  authoritatively 
announced  that  Plrofessor  Du  Bois-Reymond  is  at 
work  on  a  history  of  natural  science  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

—  The  strips  of  papyrus  that  were  taken  from 
an  Egyptian  excavation  several  years  ago,  and 
placed  in  the  Berlin  museum,  are  said  to  contain 
parts  of  the  great  work  of  Aristotle  on  adminis- 
tration, and,  in  particular,  passages  from  the  most 
valuable  part  of  that  work,  —  that  treating  of  the 
civil  administration  of  Athens. 

—  J.  H.  Darwin,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Dar- 
win, is  understood  to  have  his  father's  biography 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  believed  that 
the  book  will  contain  much  of  interest  concerning 
the  naturalist's  domestic  life,  and  his  methods  of 
carrying  on  his  investigations  and  researches. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  politi- 
cal science,  Columbia  college,  Hon.  John  Jay 
Knox,  ex-comptroller  of  the  treasury,  read  a  valu- 
able paper  on  *  Legal  tender  in  the  United  States.' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Knox's  paper  will  be 
published  in  an  early  number  of  the  new  Political 
science  quarterly. 

—  The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  agri- 
cultural experiment-station,  for  1885,  deals  almost 
wholly  with  analysed  of  feeding-stuffs  and  ferti- 
lizers.    The  laws  of  Connecticut  require  analyses 


to  be  made  of  all  commercial  fertilizers  annually. 
The  results  of  such,  accomplished  at  this  station 
in  past  years,  have  been  of  real  value  to  the  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  throughout  the  state.  The 
larger  part  of  the  matter  upon  food-stuffs  is  com- 
piled, though  evidently  useful.  The  original  por- 
tion, however,  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  these  re- 
ports one  is  impressed  with  the  almost  purely 
chemical  nature  of  the  work  accomplished ;  and 
the  personnel  of  the  station  is  composed  wholly  of 
chemists.  While  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
great  importance  of  agricultural  chemistry,  it 
certainly  seems  that  the  work  of  an  agricultural 
experiment-station  should  not  be  so  exclusively 
limited.  One  must  think  that  a  botanist  and 
entomologist  would  be  a  desirable  accession  to 
the  already  able  staff. 

—  Messrs.  Romanoffski  and  Mushketoff  have 
published  a  geological  map  of  Russian  Turkestan 
in  six  sheets,  on  a  sc€de  of  1 :  1,260,000.  Besides 
surface  geology,  this  chart  shows  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  ancient  and  modem  glaciers,  the  loca- 
tion of  mines,  and  the  altitude  of  all  important 
points. 

—  There  have  been  received  to  date  at  tliis  of- 
fice the  following  subscriptions  to  the  Heer  memo- 
rial :  Prof.  Jules  Marcou,  five  dollars ;  Prof.  Asa 
Gray,  five  dollars ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  five  dollars. 

—  The  next  annual  session  of  the  National 
academy  of  sciences  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
at  the  national  museum,  commencing  Tuesday, 
April  20,  at  11  A.M. 

LETTEBS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

*%  CorrenfOnd^fUa  art  requested  to  he  a«  brief  a«  pouible.    The 
writer'B  name  i»  in  ail  cases  required  as  proaf  of  good  faith. 

Certain  questions  relating  to  national  endow- 
ment of  research  in  this  country,  and  their 
importance. 

We  have  before  us  for  our  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  questions 
of  the  highest  import  to  science,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  as  yet  in  a  formative  stage.  By 
this  is  meant,  that  the  United  States,  as  now  repre- 
senting one  of  the  distinct  nations  of  the  world,  has 
not  yet  expressed  a  national  opinion  upon  them,  after 
the  manner  usually  adopted  by  nations  for  express- 
ing  opinions  which  may  be  said  to  be  national,  and 
which  the  nation  stands  willing  to  defend  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  other  peoples.  Of  the  sev- 
eral questions  that  I  refer  to,  none  can  claim  greater 
weight  than  that  one  which  takes  into  consideration 
the  extent  to  which  our  government  should  endow 
scientific  research. 

This  is  really  a  point  in  political  economy  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  it  affects  the  national  welfare, 
and  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional character.  To  those  who  have  watched  the 
growth,  and  approach  towards  a  decision,  of  this 
issue  during  the  past    twenty-five  years,  the  fact 
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muBl  nun  be  etideoC  that  we  have  Ririved  at  tbat 
point  wben  we  must  )>ooa  decide  upoD  the  attittide 
Wf  Kre  to  assume  in  regard  to  it. 

When  all  the  elements  of  civilization  hava  been  in 
operation  tor  over  a  century  in  a  new  country  like 
dura,  and  when  we  come  to  study  the  ftnfti  result, 
there  is  no  better  criterion  of  the  auccen  of  that 
civilimtian  than  the  relative  number  and  the  emi- 
neDce  of  the  leaders  in  the  «detice»,  arU,  anJ  in- 
dustries that  it  has  produced. 

Wo  have  many  rach  leaders,  and  they  must  be  re- 
garded aa  the  beet  fruits  of  our  civilizalion  ;  while 
their  works,  or  the  effects  of  their  works,  will  always 
meanire  the  de|;ree  of  respect  that  we  are  held  in  by 
other  nations. 

To-day  the  problem  which  is  contained  in  that 
chapter  of  political  economy  which  deals  with  the 

?ueBUon  of  the  nation's  placinK  to  the  bent  use  these 
ruits  of  her  civilixstion,  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  is  yet  to  be  rigidly  applied,  for  it  is 
still  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  varyin)^  opinion 
created  in  the  minds  of  roeu. 

Durinft  the  various  stages  of  development  of  this 
principle  in  onr  country,  the  iiovemment  at  different 
limes,  and  Doder  different  influences,  has  assumed  an 
attitude  toward.i  it  varying  all  the  way  from  open 
hosldlity  lo  Ihe  very  verge  of  that  method  of  treat- 
ment employed  by  King  Frederick  of  Denmark,  in 
the  case  oF  Tycfao  Brahe,  three  hundred  years  ago. 

ABi:le  from  our  fn^eat  problems  of  education,  there 
stands  the  equally  vital  question  to  ns,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the  question  of 
national  endowment  of  research.  This  is  one  that 
naturBlly  resolves  itwelf  into  two  genera]  phases, 
which  are  quite  distinct.  The  Rrst  is,  taken  in  the 
liirht  of  a  nruductive  expenditure,  to  what  extent 
should  the  government  assist  scientillc  researchers  in 
private  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  should 
she  encoorago  it  among  those  directly  in  the  govern- 
ment employ. 

Touching  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  shall  have 
but  little  to  aay  ;  and  such  as  it  is,  is  mainly  prompted 
by  the  aims  and  purposes  of  that  act  which  has  just 

eassed  the  senate,  known  as  the  '  Blair  educational 
ill.'  This  provides  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
teventy*nine  million  dollars  of  money  be  appro- 
priated from  the  national  treasury  for  distribution 
among  the  states  and  territories  "  in  that  proportion 
whicb  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each,  who, 
being  of  the  age  of  ten  yean  and  over,  cannot  write, 
beam  to  the  whole  number  of  such  persons  in  the 
United  States.''  Now,  this  step  not  only  presupposes 
that  this  country  claims  the  right  of  voting  away 
pnblic  means  to  such  ends,  but  that  she  actually  in- 
tends to  act  upon  tb at  supposition.  In  my  own  epin- 
JOD.  tbe  nation  does  bold  just  such  a  right ;  but  as 
well-meaning  as  the  purposes  of  this  bill  are,  in  view 
of  the  excellent  school  advantages  all  over  this 
country  for  all  classes  and  conditions,  would  not  the 
state  be  equally  well  served,  if  not  better,  by  the 
treasury  appropriating  a  similar  tum  to  be  used,  by 
methods  now  well  known  loua,  towards  tbe  develop- 
ment of  an  American  Pasteur,  or  a  Priestley,  or  an- 
other Agaaslz,  a  Longfellow  or  a  Fulton  I  Has  anv 
one  any  doabt  as  to  which  appropriation  would  ad- 
vance the  national  and  tbe  people's  interest  the 
more  f  I  believe  the  ends  of  all  edui-ation  are  best 
met  by  tbe  latter  means  of  expenditure  and  endow- 
ment. I  stand  on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  \na  principle  as  applied  to  Tvcho  Brahe, 


In  takioK  up  the  remaining  side  of  the  question,  — 
i.e..  the  extent  to  whicb  the  government  should 
recognize  and  further  the  researches  of  those  per- 
sons in  her  employ  who  have  from  time  to  time 
demonstrated  their  peculiar  fitness  to  perform  cer- 
tain work,— I  will,  before  discussing  the  subject, 
formulate  a  few  well-known  and  established  princi- 
ples.    These  are  as  follows  :  — 

1  .  Both  present  and  past  history  teaches  ns,  that, 
in  those  rare  instances  where  persons  of  high  attain- 
ments, or  even  genius,  have  been  enabled  through 
government  endowment  to  devote  all  their  enericien 
to  their  special  line  of  investigation,  the  result  bae 
been  of    incalculable    benefit    to    mankind    for    all 

S'.  Tfaat  one  of  the  inherent  cbaracteristics  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  its  inability  to  maintain  itself 
commercially,  and  that,  in  all  cases  wherein  the  re- 
searcher is  not  financially  provided  for,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  linked  with  tome  other  occupation. 

<t'.  That  the  published  results  of  the  labors  of 
investigators  ere  only  of  the  highest  standard  and 
worth  when  the  investigator  has  been  enabled  to 
pursue  his  researches  with  a  mind  absolutely  re- 
lieved from  pecuniary  worry,  and  an  absolute  assur- 
ance of  his  being  undisturbed,  in  any  way,  in  tbe 
field  of  his  investigatioDB, 

4'.  That,  to  make  actual  progress  in  learning,  the 
investigator  must  have  the  means  at  his  disposal  of 
Ihoroaghly  acquainting  himself  with  every  tbiujt 
that  has  been  previously  made  known  by  former 
workers  through  their  published  results  :  then  any 
new  facta  he  contributes  in  his  special  calling  may  be 
considered  as  contributions  to  knowledge. 

Aided  by  these  principles,  let  us  now  see  what  the 
government  can  effect  with  her  bibliographers  who 
ore  upon  lightboose  duty,  anatomists  in  recruiting 
officers  .bacteriologists  in  charge  of  the  library,  patbol- 
ogiste  as  ordnance  officers,  and  geologists  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
government  possesses  both  the  right  and  the  power 
to  apply  any  one  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
to  demonstrate  the  first  principle ;  sod  will  any  one 
question  tbe  gain  that  would  follow,  to  knowledge, 
humanity,  and  tbe  nation,  by  removing  the  bacteri- 
ologist from  the  library  and  placing  bini  in  the  labo- 
ratory, where  perhaps  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  instruments  may  be  awaiting  him  I 

Tbe  position  of  the  majority  of  such  scientists  in 
the  services  fulfils  tbe  second  principle  ;  and,  in  any 
event,  tbe  government  would  have  no  trouble  on  that 
score,  as  she  can  retain  in  her  service  anyone  a» 
long  as  they  please  to  remain. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  both  of  the  last  princi- 
ples can  be  carried  out  by  tbe  government  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  without  any  additional  outlav. 
The  pay  of  any  government  officer  is  always  sufticieiit 
to  support  bim  ;  and  we  all  know  that  tbe  govern- 
ment lacks  neither  opportunity,  libraries,  niaterial. 
or  the  power  of  lifting  from  oS  the  shoulders  of 
her  scientific  workers  all  but  the  most  necessary 
rest  rain  ts.  Of  course,  beyond  tbe  opportunities 
afforded  by  tbe  national  libraries,  the  fulfilmeDt  of 
the  fourth  principle  remains  entirely  with  tbe  scien- 

Now.  these  exceedingly  simple  requirements  are 
all  that  is  necessary  for  this  government  to  put  into 
execution,  in  order  to  carry  out  end  place  in  opera- 
tion the  grandest  of  all  aaeial  schemes,  tbe  most 
powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
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the  most  complete  realization  of  the  ends  of  all  edu- 
cation ;  yet  how  rarely  is  a  step  ever  taken  in  the 
direction  of  putting  into  execution  these  four  princi- 
ples, and  how  often  are  they  violated  entirely  ! 

Even  to-day,  as  in  years  gone  by,  we  find  the  scien- 
tist placed  in  charge  of  hospitals  full  of  sick  men, 
and  with  the  lives  of  women  and  children  in  his  hands 
besides,  when  he  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
every  tame  he  is  called  to  attend,  as  physician,  upon 
the  sick,  his  very  presence  is  detrimental  to  their 
recovery,  while  his  painful  attempts  to  demon- 
strate to  those  about  him  that  he  is  trying  to  do  his 
full  duty,  only  results  in  total  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  all  the  friends,  relatives,  and  attendants, 
who  draw  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  has  left  the  room, 
and  scrutinize  his  rather  vague  directions  with  sus- 
picion. 

The  same  applies  to  all  the  other  incongruities  that 
I  cited  above ;  and  examples  of  every  one  of  them 
for  the  last  thirty  years  could  and  still  can  be  found 
at  any  time  represented  in  the  government,  and  in 
most  instances  require  a  radical  change,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  benefits  that  would  result  to  humanity  for 
all  time.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

Fort  Wfngate,  N.  Mex.,  March  14. 


The  silyer  problem. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  in  arguments  on 
this  and  finance  or  money  problems  generally,  that 
the  state  of  business,  industry,  or  economic  prosperity, 
of  the  nations  as  they  now  exist,  depends  in  a  very 
large  measure  on  the  substance  of  which  their  money 
is  made.  Stagnation,  crises,  and  all  the  baneful  con- 
sequences thereof,  are  ascribed  to  the  money  system 
without  any  intelligent  reason. 

Money  is  any  thing  whose  exchange  value  serves 
as  a  standard  for  measuring  the  exchange  value  of 
other  things  or  of  services.  It  follows  that  the  best 
money  is  that  whose  exchange  value  is  most  fixed 
and  unvarying.  By  a  *  survival  of  the  fittest '  pro- 
cess, gold  now  has  gained  its  place  as  the  money  best 
fitted  for  our  present  economic  system  ;  i.  e. ,  the 
exploitation  or  capitalistic  system. 

The  customary  blunder  of  the  finance  tinkers  and 
thinkers  is  to  ascribe  the  evil  results  of  the  present 
economic  system  to  the  money  or  finance  department 
thereof.  This  they  never  do  intelligently  or  clearly, 
and  never  can,  because  that  relation  does  not 
exist :  hence  the  confusion  and  general  intellectual 
bankruptcy  that  prevails  on  this  issue.  In  the 
prevailing  capitalistic  system,  money  and  all  other 
exchange  values  are  permitted  to  become  private 
property.  The  producers  of  exchange  values  have 
to  give  them  over  to  a  middleman  (capitalist),  who 
compels  them  to  do  that  by  the  power  of  the  state, 
which  upholds  him  therein  by  upholding  him  as 
owner  of  the  means  of  production.  But  the  pro- 
ducers are  by  this  process  exploited  (fieeced)  by 
this  third  party.  For  example:  a  shoemaker  and 
tailor  would,  if  free  to  make  their  exchange  di- 
rectly, exchange,  say,  three  pairs  of  shoes  for  two 
coats.  But  the  middleman  (capitalist)  fieeces  both  by 
keeping  for  himself  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  of  the 
labor-products  of  both,  without  giving  any  thing  in 
return.  He  gives  the  tailor  in  money  the  exchange 
value  of  only  one  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange  for  the 
two  coats,  and  the  shoemaker  only  the  exchange 
value  in  money  of  one  coat  for  the  three  pairs  of 
shoes:    consequently,  by   the  hocus -pocos  of  the 


money  system,  he  is  *  in '  one  coat  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes.       This  right  to  be   *  in '    is  his    *  legal '   or 

*  vested  *  right,  —  his  '  profit.'  The  producers  may 
deem  it  a  '  vested  wrong,'  and  a  great  many  are  be- 
ginning to  think  that  way. 

Besides  being  a  *  shaving '  system,  it  is  also  a  '  com- 
petitive '  system  ;  that  is,  those  working-men  get  the 
prize,'  work'and  wages,  who  will  live  in  the  meanest 
and  cheapest  manner ;  that  is,  who  work  for  the 
lowest  price,  or,  in  other  words,  who  will  consame 
the  least.  The  capitalist  gets  the  prize,  '  profit,'  "who 
has  the  most  integrated  and  differentiated  means  of 
production  along  with  the  cheapest  labor ;  that  is, 
who  can  produce  the  quickest  and  most.  On  one 
side,  the  consuming  power  is  decreased  ;  on  the 
other,  the  producing  power  is  being  increased  ;  and 
in  the  middle  both  are  fieeced.  The  result  is  this 
remarkably  anomalous  spectacle  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  suffering  from  want  because  there  is 
too  much  produced,  and  non-producers  consuming 
enormously. 

Herein,  and  not  in  the  money  department,  is  the  real 

*  root  of  the  evil.'  Only  a  remedy  that  goes  to  this 
root,  that  is,  in  the  root-sense  of  the  word,  radicai^ 
will  cure  the  evil.     This  remedy  is  socialism. 

Chas.  Fieij>. 

A   swindler  abroad  again. 

A  person  has  been  operating  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
representing  himself  to  be  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams  at 
some  points,  and  Professor  Oelrich  at  others  ;  in  aU 
cases,  so  far  as  heard  from,  assuming  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  Cornell  university.  His 
modus  operandi  is  to  borrow  scientific  works,  money, 
and  paleontological  specimens,  and  contract  with 
coUeges  to  furnish  series  of  fossils  illustrative  of 
American  geology.  He  is  an  expert  in  classifying 
fossils,  and  his  method  of  work  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  individual  who  duped  many  scientific  workers 
last  year  under  the  alias  of  LfOsquereux.  He  has 
worked  his  games  at  Galesburg,  HI.,  Burlington, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ottumwa,  and  Oskaloosa,  lo.,  being 
at  the  latter  place  March  8  last.  He  is  undersized,  a 
man  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  light 
hair,  beard,  and  mustache,  and  apparently  having  no 
use  of  his  right  arm,  though  this  defect  may  have 
been  simulat^.  H.  D.  Crawford. 

Ottumwa,  lo.,  March  18. 


Reports  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences. 

From  inquiries  which  I  have  received,  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  misunderstanding  concerning 
the  reports  made  by  conmiittees  of  the  National 
academy  of  sciences.  It  is  assumed  by  the  public 
that  these  reports  have  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  academy,  and  therefore  that  they  express  the 
opinion  of  that  body.  This  is  a  mistake.  Generally 
a  report  is  not  submitted  to  the  academy  for  discus- 
sion, and  it  must  be  understood  to  represent  only  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  who  sign  the  report.  An 
example  will  be  found  in  a  late  report,  published  as 
senate  document  No.  67  (forty-ninth  congress,  first 
session),  in  which  it  is  recommended  to  change  the 
beginning  of  the  astronomical  day  from  noon  to  mid> 
night.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  astronomers  of 
the  academy  would  oppose  such  a  change  if  they 
were  permitted  to  speak.  Asaph  Hall. 

March  18. 
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EDUCATIONAL     TENDENCIES    IN   JAPAN 
AND  IN  AMERICA. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  cause  of 
wonder  that  the  bureau  of  education  has  been 
able  to  do  so  much  and  so  good  work  with  the 
limited  means  at  its  disposal,  and  receiving  but 
slight  recognition  from  the  other  governmental 
departments.  Two  recent  circulars  of  this  bureau 
will,  by  their  great  interest  and  value,  serve  to  in- 
crease this  wonder. 

One  of  them  deals  with  education  in  Japan.* 
The  population  of  the  empire  in  1882  was  87,041^- 
868,  and  the  school  population,  comprising  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen, 
made  up  5,750,946  of  this  number. 

Education  is  given  more  official  consideration  in 
Japan  than  here,  for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ten 
departments  of  the  privy  council,  and  has  a  min- 
ister allotted  specially  to  it.  The  school  organiza- 
tion follows  closely  the  division  of  the  empire  for 
administrative  purposes  into  nine  circuits  and 
eighty-four  provinces.  A  school  committee  is 
organized  in  each  ^ninor  civil  division,  ward  or 
village ;  and  it  conducts  all  business  relating  to 
school  attendance,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  etc.,  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
tenure  of  such  a  committee  is  not  less  than  four 
years,  and  it  is  composed  of  men  selected  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  from  a  list  nominated  to 
him  by  the  citizens  of  the  school  district.  A  com- 
mitteeman must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
property-holder,  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
disbict  from  which  he  is  nominated.  The  di- 
rectors, librarians,  professors,  and  teachers  are 
appointed  and  dismissed  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  their  office.  Some  are 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  emperor  himself, 
others  by  the  prime  minister  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minister  of  education,  others  by  the 
minister  of  education  himself.  Their  salaries  range 
from  4,800  yen  (one  yen  is  equivalent  to  85.8  cents) 
in  the  case  of  a  rector  or  a  professor  of  highest 
grade,  to  540  yen  or  less  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
teacher. 

Eklucation  has  been  under  government  super- 

»  CirctUart  of  information  of  the  bureau  of  education. 
No.  4, 1886.  EducatioD  In  Japan.  Washington,  Oovemmentt 
1885.    8». 


vision  in  Japan  since  270  A.D.,  but  it  was  in  the 
years  from  1868  to  1871,  following  the  political 
reform  of  the  coimtry,  that  it  was  placed  on  its 
present  footing.  The  present  educational  code 
only  dates  from  1880.  The  school  system  com- 
prises kindergarten,  elementary  schools,  middle 
schools,  and  a  university  at  Tokio.  There  are  also 
female  schools,  commercial  and  industrial  schools, 
and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Nineteen  libraries  and  four  museums  of  high  rank 
are  under  the  control  of  the  department.  Students 
are  frequently  sent  abroad  to  complete  courses 
of  study,  fifty  having  been  so  sent  since  1875. 
Twenty-two  such  students  are  abroad  at  present, 
seventeen  of  whom  are  in  Qermany.  The  school 
funds  are  raised  as  part  of  the  national  taxes,  and 
the  lands  occupied  by  schools  are  usually  govern- 
ment lands :  when  they  do  not  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment, they  are  exempt  from  taxation.  In  1881 
the  educational  expenses  of  the  empire  amoimted 
to  6,591,878.128  yen,  — about  86  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure.  8.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation were  under  instruction  in  1888  in  80,156 
elementary  schools,  engaging  the  services  of  24,- 
605  teachers,  1,878  assistant  teachers,  and  64,017 
pupil  teachers. 

The  second  of  the  reports  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  no  less  replete  with  information  than 
the  former,  but  from  its  character  it  contains  more 
that  is  suggestive.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Charles  O.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  is  an  essay  on  technical  instruction  in 
Europe.* 

Into  the  details  of  this  report  space  forbids  us  to 
enter,  but  it  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  sys- 
tem and  methods  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe.  America  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
technical  schools ;  but  we  need  to  learn  all  we  can 
on  this  subject,  and  call  to  our  aid,  when  attain- 
able, the  experience  of  other  countries,  for  techni- 
cal education  bids  fair  to  be  the  education  of  the 
future.  In  our  development  of  free  education  we 
have  tended  to  overestimate  the  dignity  of  the 
professions  and  to  underestimate  the  dignity  of 
the  trades.  From  Gfermany  comes  the  cry  that 
there  are  too  many  educated  men,  and  not  enough 
places  for  them ;  and  in  our  large  cities  we  see 

1  Circulart  of  information  of  the  bureau  of  education. 
No.  8, 1885.  A  review  of  the  reports  of  the  British  royal 
oommlssioners  on  teolxnioal  instruction,  with  notes,  by  the 
late  Charles  O.  Thompson.  Washington,  Oovemment^ 
1886.    8*. 
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hundreds  more  lawyers  and  doctors  than  can  ob- 
tain a  decent  living. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  must  lie  largely  in  tech- 
nical education.  Teach  a  trade  and  the  practical 
application  of  principles,  and  inculcate  the  lesson 
that  no  calling  is  dignified  in  itself,  but  it  becomes 
what  those  who  follow  it  choose  to  make  it.  We 
believe  that  Professor  Thompson's  essay  is  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
and  therefore  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  CHILDREN  AS  EVI- 
DENCED BY  THEIR  POWERS  OF  OBSER- 
VATION. 

The  study  of  the  powers  of  observation  in 
children  has  been  seldom  attempted  in  a  sys- 
tematic way ;  and  yet,  with  the  tendencies  and 
aims  of  modem  education,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  subject  from  which  might  be  expected  more 
fruitful  results.  Professor  Farlow,  in  his  recent 
address  before  the  Society  of  naturalists,  has  as- 
serted that  the  schools,  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  have  made  no  perceptible  progress  in  de- 
veloping these  powers,  and  that,  so  far  as  ele- 
mentary training  is  concerned,  we  are  about 
where  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Furthermore,  in 
his  own  experience,  he  finds  that  the  tendency  of 
education,  in  the  lower  schools  at  least,  is  to  im- 
pair, rather  than  to  sharpen,  the  natural  powers 
in  this  respect.  Considering  how  important  an 
element  of  successful  work,  in  most  careers,  this 
faculty  is,  one  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  experiments  that  may  throw  light  upon 
remediable  mental  defects,  or  upon  mental  excel- 
lences, in  childhood. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Bryant,  D.Sc.,  has  recently  ^  attempted 
a  series  of  such  experiments,  the  results  of  which, 
though  subject  to  fallacies,  will  point  out  a  fruit- 
ful line  of  investigation. 

Her  method  was  the  analysis  of  the  character- 
istics evinced  in  the  description  of  given  objects 
by  a  number  of  school-children,  all  of  whom 
were  of  the  same  age  (thirteen  years),  and  un- 
known to  her.  For  this  purpose  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  room 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  were  then  required 
to  write  a  description  of  it.  The  one  first  de- 
scribed was  a  schoolroom,  having  certain  features 
in  common  with  other  schoolrooms  familiar  to  the 
children,  but  having  certain  others  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  ornament,  in  pic- 

1  Joum,  anthropol.  inst,  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
XY.  888,  February,  I860. 


tures  and  otherwise,  to  redeem  it  from  being  quite 
prosaic.  The  results  of  her  analyses  were  after- 
wards compared  with  the  characteristics  as  given 
by  the  children's  teachers ;  from  which  compari- 
sons, in  many  cases,  striking  agreements  "were 
found.  Of  course,  in  such  experiments,  as  the 
author  rightly  says,  only  repeated  and  varied 
trials  can  eliminate  the  chances  of  error;  and 
much  less  weight  should  be  attached  to  negative 
than  to  positive  results.  The  points  thus  broug^ht 
out  were  as  follows:  — 

1°.  In  the  perception  of  an  object  a  logical  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  sense-impression  and 
the  apprehension  of  it  by  the  mind,  as  between 
the  passive  and  active  factors  of  perception.  Ap- 
prehension is  essentially  the  bringing  of  the  new 
into  relation  with  the  old,  and  thus  interpreting 
the  new  by  means  of  the  old. 

In  the  ratio  of  these  two  factors  of  perception 
to  each  other,  there  were  found  signs  of  great 
variety.  Impressions  were  sometimes  numerous 
and  faithful  where  the  power  of  giving  them  a 
meaning,  and  thus  perceiving  them  fully,  was 
clearly  very  slight,  or  at  least  inoperative.  In 
such  cases  the  perception  was  what  would  be 
ordinarily  called  unintelligent.  In  other  cases  the 
impressions  either  made,  or  at  any  rate  dwelt 
upon,  were  fewer,  but  the  apprehension  of  them 
was  very  complete.  This  completeness  of  appre- 
hension or  imderstanding  occasionally  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  full  and  accurate  perception 
into  pure  inference.  Sometimes  the  inference 
was  correct,  and  that  not  by  chance,  since  it  had 
the  marks  of  having  been  cautiously  conducted. 
Such  little  phrases  as  *  I  suppose,*  or  *  it  is  likely,* 
are  tell-tales  here,  as  marking  off  the  cautious 
from  the  reckless  thinker.  This  latter  person  was 
betrayed  also  by  a  very  unmistakable  hastiness  of 
inference,  which  in  the  bad  cases  degenerated  into 
actual  false  perception.     For  instance  :  the  name 

*  C.  W.'  in  the  comer  of  a  pictm-e  was  reported  as 

*  M.  W.,'  this  being  the  name  of  a  girl  in  school 
whom  the  young  observer  knew  very  well. 

It  was  found,  as  indeed  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  false  perceivers  were  nearly  al- 
ways ready  apprehenders,  who,  apparently  digress- 
ing into  actual  inference,  inferred  carelessly,  and 
projected  their  false  inferences  into  false  percep- 
tions. The  carelessness  of  such  inference  is  of  a 
very  simple  character  :  the  impressions  to  the  test 
of  which  the  inference  should  be  brought  are 
there,  and  it  is  not  brought  to  the  test.  This 
argues  absence  of  the  impulse  to  criticise,  which 
is  the  basis  of  accurate  habits  of  thought.  Feeble- 
ness of  the  impressions  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
negative  cause  for  the  false  perceptions,  since  the 
test  is  thus  kept  in  the  background  ;  but  it  is  only 
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a  negative  cause,  since,  if  the  critical  impulse 
were  really  strong,  the  inference  would  be  chal- 
lenged at  least,  even  if  it  could  not  be  corrected. 
In  judgments,  however,  as  to  character-tests,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  estimate  this  negative 
cause  as  otherwise  indicated,  and  allow  for  it  be- 
fore deciding  on  the  degree  of  the  critical  defect. 

2°.  In  the  second  place,  differences  were  ob- 
served in  the  degree  of  orderliness  with  which 
perceptions  are  marshalled,  and  in  the  general 
notion  of  order  which  characterizes  any  particu- 
lar observer. 

Out  of  twenty  observers,  eight  gave  evidence 
of  no  noticeable  interest  in  order  at  all :  the  ob- 
jects appeared  to  have  been  observed  haphazard, 
as  far  as  their  relation  to  one  another  logically,  or 
in  place,  went.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  descrip- 
tions were  as  orderly  as  they  could  well  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ;  while  to  three,  half  marks  were 
given,  and  to  one  two-fifths.  In  most  of  the  or- 
derly descriptions  the  order  chosen  was  that  of 
place,  —  the  order  of  the  inventory  round  the 
room,  some  starting  from  the  door,  some  from 
the  opposite  point,  and  some  from  the  clock  in  the 
middle.  In  one  or  two  the  order  was  logical; 
i.e.,  the  order  of  what  may  be  called  the  idea  of 
the  room,  as  in  one  paper  which  begins,  "The 
first  thing  that  strikes  you  are  the  rows  of  desks 
and  girls.*'  In  another  set  of  papers,  describing 
a  more  ornamental  kind  of  a  room,  signs  were 
found  of  a  third  kind  of  order,  sometimes  very 
strong,  —  the  order,  namely,  of  aesthetic  effects ; 
the  order  in  space,  and  in  idea  too,  being  subor- 
dinated to  the  order  in  feeling  for  the  beautiful. 

3*^.  Great  differences  in  color-interest  were  also 
observable,  since  some  took  pains  to  describe  colors 
fully,  while  others  took  no  notice  of  color  at  all, 
or  very  little.  In  the  same  way,  any  marked  in- 
terest in  form  was  also  shown  ;  though  in  the  ex- 
periments under  consideration  no  call  was  made 
upon  the  form-interest  so  strong  as  to  test  defect 
by  the  absence  of  response. 

4°.  One  other  characteristic,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one,  came  out  into  strong  relief  in  a  few 
cases.  This  is  the  tendency  to  substitute  feeling 
for  thinking,  to  apprehend  impressions  as  the 
minimum  of  idea  with  the  maximum  of  emotion, 
which  may  be  called,  for  simplicity,  over-emotion- 
alism. An  over-emotional  person  perceives  ob- 
jects habitually  as  sources  of  feeling ;  and  that  is, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  not  properly  perceiving 
them  at  all.  Now  when,  in  the  description  of  a 
room,  a  child  tells  you  that  it  is  very  beautiful,  and 
there  are  lovely  curtains,  and  the  sweetest  flowers, 
and  pretty  ornaments,  it  may  be  considered  an 
evident  mark  of  over-emotionalism,  and  should, 
in  the  educational  interest,  recommend  a  whole- 


some diet  of  ideas  accordingly.  The  negative  de- 
fect—  for,  after  all,  it  is  a  defect — of  under- 
emotionaJism  is,  like  all  negative  defects,  difficult 
to  test ;  but  the  freedom  from  defect  reveals  itself 
every  now  and  then  in  little  touches  that  are  very 
subtle. 

In  other  observations  made,  a  picture  was  used 
as  a  test.  The  same  contrasts  as  before  were  to 
some  extent  brought  out  in  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  the  picture  ;  but  there  was  occasion  for 
another  set  of  contrasts  in  these  cases,  and  these 
contrasts  came  out  decidedly.  To  see  a  picture  in 
the  full  sense  is  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  meaning  there  is  abundant 
scope  for  the  most  varied  play  of  imagination, 
whether  checked  by  faithful  observation  or  not. 
Just  as  the  perception  of  an  object  resolves  itself 
into  the  two  factors  of  impression  and  apprehen- 
sion, so  the  observation  of  a  complex  of  objects 
resolves  itself  into  the  two  factors  of  perception 
and  explanation  by  means  of  appropriate  fetches 
of  the  constructive  imagination.  Now,  in  some 
children  there  was  found  abundant  and  accurate 
perceptive  detail,  with  something  like  the  min- 
imum of  constructive  explanation.  In  others  the 
opposite  extreme  was  manifest,  explanation  good, 
and  details  little  dwell  upon  or  even  described 
with  imperfect  accuracy.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes the  two  factors  were  combined  in  various 
ratios,  including  the  ratio  of  equality  character- 
istic of  the  well-balanced  type  of  mind. 

Again,  varieties  in  the  nature  of  the  imagina- 
tive play,  which  suggested  well-marked  contrasts 
of  general  character,  were  observed.  Sometimes 
the  play  of  imagination  was  almost  purely  intel- 
lectual, strictly  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of 
fetching  ideas  for  the  explanation  of  observations. 
This  may  be  called  the  logical  or  intellectual 
imagination.  In  other  cases  the  fetch  of  imagi- 
nation was  not  so  much  after  ideas  to  construe 
with,  as  after  feelings  to  luxuriate  in  :  the  ideas 
are  overpowered  in  a  mass  of  vague  associated 
emotion.  This,  if  it  can  be  called  imagination  at 
all,  may  be  marked  out  as  the  emotional  variety  ; 
and  a  touch  of  it  is  not,  of  course,  out  of  place 
in  describing  an  object  like  a  picture,  which  has 
distinct  aesthetic  bearings.  But  most  striking  of 
all  were  the  examples  of  dramatic  imagination, 
which  were  not  rare :  here  the  picture  is  lost  in 
the  story  which  it  is  interpreted  as  meant  to 
tell;  the  picture  becomes  the  occasion  for  a  de- 
parture into  story-land,  instead  of  remaining, 
as  in  the  first  case,  the  main  fact,  solely  for  the 
explanation  of  which  such  departures  are  at  all 
allowed,  and  by  which  they  are  limited.  Besides 
these  marked  cases,  there  were  doubtful  cases, 
and  cases  negative  altogether.    Sometimes,  too. 
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the  play  of  imagination  was  markedly  careless, 
and  uncontrolled  by  the  inward  critic,  as  compared 
with  the  good  cases  in  which  it  showed  itself 
sober  and  self -controlled. 

As  the  author  says,  the  sources  of  error  in  such 
observations  as  these  are  very  numerous;  but 
from  repeated  observations  by  many  observers, 
carefully  collated,  these  errors  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  eliminated,  and  substantial  results  ar- 
rived at,  of  whose  practical  bearing  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DIGESTION  IN  THE 
HUMAN  STOMACH. 

DntEcr  observations  on  digestion  in  the  human 
stomach  have  been  very  seldom  made,  as  opportu- 
nities for  such  cannot  often  occur.  Those  by 
Beaumont  many  years  ago  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  physiology,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
lack  of  completeness  and  their  many  imperfec- 
tions, they  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  processes  whereby  digestion 
is  affected  in  this  organ.  These  observations  have 
been  supplemented  by  others  ;  but  the  results  of 
modem  physiological  researches  have  been  such, 
that  renewed  opportunities  to  make  such  direct 
observations  must  be  of  great  value.  Such  a  one 
occurred  within  the  past  year  in  the  person  of 
Heinrich  Baud,  a  healthy  young  man  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  into  whose  stomach,  in  consequence 
of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  that  prevented  the 
passage  of  all  food,  a  surgical  opening  five  centi- 
metres in  length  was  made.  The  case  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  Herzen,  the  well-known  physi- 
ologist, who  improved  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  digestibility  of 
certain  foods  and  upon  the  behavior  of  the  gas- 
tric juices  (Ko8mo8f  1885,  ii.  1,  4).  The  pepsin 
secreted  by  the  patient  was  of  unusual  quantity, 
and,  what  has  hitherto  never  been  observed  in 
similar  cases,  or  through  the  artificial  fistulas  of 
dogs  or  other  animals,  there  was  a  changeable  but 
often  considerable  quantity  of  bile  present.  These 
circumstances,  however,  though  complicating  the 
experiments,  did  not  especially  affect  the  results. 

The  author^s  methods  of  experimenting  were  as 
follows  :  a  substantial  meal  was  given  to  the 
patient  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  nothing 
further  was  permitted  to  enter  his  stomach  till  the 
next  morning,  when  experiments  at  6  o'clock  were 
begun,  first  upon  the  empty  organ.  After  an 
examination  of  the  juices  therein  contained,  there 
was  introduced  the  albumen  from  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  with  two  to  three  hundred  grams  of 
water,  together  with  three  small  silken  nets,  each 
containing  eight  small  pellets  of  albumen,  uniform 


in  size,  and  regular  in  shape,  and  which  could  be 
easily  withdrawn  for  examination.  These  observa- 
tions through  the  fistula  were  made  hourly,  and 
one  of  the  nets  with  its  contents  removed. 

Remarkable  and  unaccountable  conditions  were 
found  in  which  the  albumen  remained  one  or  even 
two  hours  in  the  stomach  without  undergoing  any 
perceptible  change,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  ferment,  with  which  it  was  impregnated.  In 
these  cases  the  albumen  pellets  usually  retained  in 
their  substance  precisely  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pepsin  for  their  solution,  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances  afterwards,  exactly  sufficed  to 
digest  them.  This  furnishes  evidence  that  the 
pepsin  does  not  act  through  simple  contact  alone, 
and  that  a  given  quantity  of  it  can  dissolve 
only  a  given  quantity  of  albumen,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  pepsin,  by  the  exercise  of  its  diges- 
tive activity,  loses  its  entire  potency. 

Observations  directed  toward  the  ascertainment 
of  the  time  required  for  the  stomach-juices  to 
impregnate  coagulated  albumen  showed  that  they 
penetrated  about  one  millimetre  during  the  first 
hour  and  three  millimetres  within  the  second.  It 
was  also  learned  that  the  acids  were  much  more 
active  than  the  pepsin  in  penetrating  the  substance. 
This  last  fact  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  presence 
of  a  free  acid  in  the  stomach-juices.  The  juices, 
however,  at  such  opportunities  as  it  was  possible 
to  examine  them,  were  sometimes  found  to  be  of 
a  neutral  reaction.  But,  in  order  to  test  the 
action  of  acid  and  ferment  further,  he  introduced 
at  times  a  quantity  of  soda  to  neutralize  the 
acid  ;  without,  however,  materially  affecting  the 
activity  of  the  pepsin,  although  it  appeared  to 
somewhat  diminish  it.  It  therefore  results  that 
pepsin  exerts  its  digestive  power  almost  wholly 
independently  of  the  acid.  The  reverse  of  this, 
as  may  be  expected,  was  also  foimd  true,  —  that 
the  acids  penetrated  the  albumen  in  the  absence  of 
the  pepsin,  and,  when  the  pieces  of  albumen  were 
small,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  absorbed  to  digest 
them. 

Another  series  of  researches  was  made  upon  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  from  which  it  was  foimd, 
that,  on  the  mornings  after  fasting,  the  secretion 
usually  was  small,  while  at  such  times  following 
the  ingestion,  during  the  night,  of  milk  or  any 
fluids  containing  alchohol,  the  secretion  was 
greater.  During  the  first  hours  of  digestion  the 
quantity  held  a  definite  relation  to  the  volume  of 
substances  introduced,  while  in  the  fifth  hour  the 
quantity  was  always  more  abundant,  about  three 
or  four  hundred  grams.  The  first  secretion  of  the 
morning  was  in  general  a  somewhat  thick,  very 
stringy,  more  or  less  clear  fiuid,  which  resembled 
the  white  of  an  egg;  that  obtained  during  the 
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process  of  digestion  was  less  thick  and  less  stringy  ; 
while  that  of  the  fifth  hour  was  turbid,  thin,  and 
little  or  not  at  all  stringy. 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty-two  specimens  ex- 
amined, one  hundred  and  seven  showed  a  yellow 
or  green  color,  more  or  less  intense,  and  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  bUe.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that,  despite  the  almost  constant  presence  of 
bile  in  the  stomach,  the  digestion  was  not  per- 
ceptibly disturbed,  and  analyses  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  during  different  hours  of  digestion 
clearly  proved  that  the  activity  of  the  fluids  was 
not  impaired  by  its  presence.  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  stomach  partook 
of  a  sort  of  periodicity,  a  less  quantity  being  found 
during  the  first  two  hours  of  digestion  than  at  the 
time  either  before  or  after,  and  that  the  quantity 
was  still  less  during  active  digestion,  when  fluids, 
especially  beer,  were  taken  in. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juices  during 
digestion  was  found,  in  a  mean  of  eighty-seven 
examinations,  to  be  from  1.8  to  1.9  per  cent  in 
weight  of  the  entire  quantity,  —  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  than  that  given  by  Richet. 
The  acidity  gradually  increased  during  the  first 
hours  of  digestion,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the 
third  hour,  from  which  time  it  graduaUy  de- 
creased. A  few  times  the  juices  were  found  neu- 
tral, and  the  highest  acidity  attained  was  4.2  per 
cent. 

Since  Dr.  Koch  has  shown  that  an  acidity 
equivalent  to  two  per  cent  of  the  gastric  juices 
suffices  to  destroy  the  cholera  microbe,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  table-salt  should  be  employed 
during  cholera  epidemics  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  thus  prevent  the 
entrance  of  these  germs  into  the  aUmentary  canal ; 
but  from  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  direct  reverse  was  the  result,  and 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  introduced, 
the  more  considerable  and  permanent  was  the  de- 
crease of  the  acidity,  so  much  so  that  at  times  the 
juices  were  rendered  entirely  neutral.  Ck)ntrary 
to  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  by 
physiologists,  that  salt  increased  the  activity  of  the 
secretion  of  pepsin,  experiments  seemed  to  prove 
that  it  hindered  such  secretion,  and  when  large 
quantities  were  taken,  either  into  the  stomach  or 
by  injection,  the  stomach  digestion  was  most  im- 
paired. Mr.  Herzen,  however,  would  by  no  means 
deny  the  probability  that  salt  injected  directly 
into  the  blood  increases  the  secretion  of  pepsin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  established  that  the 
introduction,  either  by  the  stomach  or  the  rectum, 
of  some  good  peptogenic  substance,  such  as  broths 
or  dextrine,  uniformly  hastened  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  this  resulted  independently  of 


the  increase  of  acidity,  and  despite  the  frequent 
presence  in  the  stomach  of  the  contents  of  the 
duodenum.  In  other  words,  the  digestion  may  be 
hastened,  and  a  richer  secretion  of  pepsin  brought 
about,  by  their  use ;  while  others,  such  as  tea, 
vdnes,  and  grape-sugar,  produce  no  effect  what- 
ever. Of  the  practical  results  of  such  observations, 
corroborating  and  adding  to,  as  they  do,  conclu- 
sions previously  and  in  other  ways  arrived  at, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Those  who  would  aid  an 
impaired  digestion  may  seek  in  certain  foods, 
such  as  broths,  stale  bread,  milk  or  coffee,  taken 
a  while  before  regular  meals,  efficient  helps  ;  while 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  especially  the  sour  wines, 
sugars,  and  others,  may  be  not  only  of  no  use,  but 
even  actually  prejudicial.  To  the  child  and  the 
invalid  the  results  are  no  less  useful. 


BLINDNESS  IN  RUSSIA. 

At  the  first  congress  of  Russian  doctors,  which 
was  held  in  January  last,  many  important  papers 
were  read,  followed  by  discussions  of  considerable 
interest,  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  profession  from  the  different  provinces  and 
universities  of  the  empire  taking  part  in  them. 
A  very  striking  contribution  to  the  study  of  social 
and  sanitary  questions,  says  the  Lancet,  was 
afforded  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Skrebitski,  on 
the  *  Distribution  and  statistics  of  blindness  in 
Russia.*  The  data  employed  were  chiefiy  those 
collected  by  the  military  authorities  who  have  to 
examine  young  men  as  they  become  liable  to  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Taking  the  total  for  the  five 
years  1879  to  1888,  the  number  examined  was 
1,388,761,  of  whom  18,686,  or  almost  one  per  cent, 
were  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts the  proportion  was  much  higher  than  the 
average  ;  and  some  of  the  largest,  or  rather  most 
populous,  provinces  seem  to  have  presented  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  blind :  thus  in  that  of 
Kieff,  which  sent  up  almost  the  largest  number 
of  recruits,  —  namely,  48,118,  — no  less  than  660, 
or  1  in  every  65,  were  found  to  be  blind  in  one  or 
both  eyes.  The  smallest  proportion  of  blind  was 
found  in  Archangel,  where  it  was  1  in  890 ;  but 
even  this  is  far  above  the  proportion  in  other 
European  countries. 

To  make  the  comparison  with  the  statistics  of 
other  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  the 
number  of  those  blind  in  one  eye,  which  in  Russia 
is  found  to  be  only  a  fifth  of  the  total  blind  :  thus, 
we  may  consider  that  four-fifths  of  the  13,686  re- 
cruits returned  as  blind  were  blind  in  both  eyes, 
so  that  the  ratio  of  totally  blind  is  about  1  to 
125.  The  ratio  in  England  and  Ireland  is  1  to 
1,015,  and  that  in  several  other  European  coun- 
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tries  is  still  lower,  being  1  to  1,406  in  Saxony,  and 
1  to  1,429  in  Denmark.  Dr.  Skrebitski's  paper 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from 
the  lay  press,  the  Novoati  remarking,  **We  have 
surpassed  Europe  not  only  in  mental  but  in  physi- 
cal blindness."  To  any  foreigner,  however,  who 
reads  the  Russian  medical  journals,  the  valuable 
original  communications  with  which  they  liter- 
ally teem  would  appear  to  indicate  the  reverse  of 
<  blindness,'  in  the  Russian  scientific  world  at  all 
events. 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  ALASKA. 

The  history  of  Alaska,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  purchase,  has  two  divisions  into  which 
it  natiu^y  falls,  —  the  period  of  independent 
Russian  traders,  fighting  and  competing  on  every 
hand;  and  the  period  of  organized  monopoly,  which 
succeeded  that  competitive  anarchy.  Explora- 
tions of  a  rude  sort,  the  vices  of  the  semi-civilized 
Cossacks,  and  the  rage  for  wealth  represented  by 
sea-otter  skins,  went  hand  in  hand.  A  myriad  of 
petty  traders,  bold,  energetic,  lustful,  and  avari- 
cious, after  the  return  of  Bering's  expedition, 
swarmed  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands,  trading, 
hunting  and  robbing  the  natives,  occasionally 
being  slaughtered  in  return. 

Of  this  period,  with  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
and  its  consequences  for  Russia  and  for  America, 
Mr.  Bancroft  gives  an  extremely  full  and  almost 
interesting  account.  Parts  of  it  are  dramatic  ; 
but  the  annals  of  so  many  petty  expeditions  with 
the  same  object,  and  almost  always  substantially 
similar  results,  cannot  but  be  rather  monotonous. 
Though  much  of  the  material  is  of  only  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  and  derived  from  scattered  and 
unverifiable  copies  of  old  records  long  destroyed, 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  what  would  seem  to  be 
by  far  the  best  account  extant,  and  one  not  likely 
to  be  improved  upon. 

Of  the  second  period  we  have  also  a  remarkably 
full  and  acceptable  accoimt  of  the  formation, 
fortunes,  and  fate  of  the  monopoly  known  as  the 
Russian  American  company,  and  of  Alexander 
Baranoff,  the  man  of  all  others  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Alaska,  the  Peter  the 
Great  of  the  territory.  Of  history  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  grasp  of  underlying  motives,  —  the  re- 
action of  Eiiropean  politics,  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  large  forces  upon  the 
springs  which  governed  events  on  the  north-west 
coast,  —  there  is  little  :  the  volume  is  rather 
materials  for  history,  than  history.  But  it  is  for 
he  Russian  period  a  very  full,  and  in  the  main 
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sufficiently  accurate,  chronicle  of  events.     Of  the 
period  succeeding  the  purchase  (a  much  more 
difficult  task)  less   can  be  said    in  praiae.      A 
similar  division  of  this  epoch  wiU  by  its  future 
historian  be  foimd  applicable.     The  era  of  violent 
and  unrestrained  competition  in  this  case,  hoi^- 
ever,  lasted  only  two  or  three  years ;  while  the 
monopoly  which  succeeded,  though  more  confined 
in  scope  than  that  of  the  Russian  company,  does 
not  differ  in  its  essential  characters,  and  is  stUl  in 
operation.     The  chronicle  of  events  since  1867  is 
full,  but  by  no  means  complete.    The  scientific 
investigations,  which  have  been  a  marked  feature 
in  the  recent  development  of  the  territory,  are 
very  imequally  treated,  and  many  of  them  pass 
with  a  bare  mention  ;    others  are  ignored  alto- 
gether ;  while  a  disproportionate  space  is  given  to 
the  petty  affairs  of    the  trade-monopoly  above 
referred  to.     There  are  niunerous  errors  of  detail ; 
and  the  just  reprobation  of  misgovemment  and 
lawlessness,  which  the  (mostly  foreign)  fur-traders 
under  American  sovereignty  should  share  with  the 
still  viler  authors  of    the  early  Russian  trade, 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  former  in 
unreasonable  proportion.    This  period,  however, 
is  so  much  nearer  the  historian,  so  many  of  the 
actors  in  it  are  still  in  the  active  pursuit  of  their 
business,  and  the  passions  and  prejudices  engen- 
dered by  recent  rivalry  are  still  so  hot,  that  histori- 
cal imimrtiality  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Bancroft  recognizes  the  wealth  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  its  hardly 
touched  resources,  other  than  the  fur-trade.  He 
very  justly  and  severely  criticises  the  inaction  of 
congress,  which  has  left  the  territory  at  the 
mercy  of  law-breakers  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
has  only  recently  accorded  a  merely  nominal 
and  almost  impotent  form  of  government,  and  in 
the  past  has  saddled  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu 
of  the  law  they  had  a  right  to,  a  succession  of 
corrupt  or  inefficient  petty  officials.  The  book 
has  an  excellent  index,  and  numerous  small 
sketch-maps  in  the  text.  Tlie  general  map  of  the 
territory  is  bad,  out  of  date,  and  in  nomenclatiire 
discrepant  with  itself  and  with  text,  beside  con- 
taining several  inexcusable  and  wholly  original 
blimders. 


OCEANA, 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  once  said  that  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  forming  a  new  ministry,  not  so 
very  many  years  ago,  he  was  at  loss  for  a  colonial 
secretary.  This  name  and  that  was  suggested, 
and  thrown  aside.     At  last  the  noble  lord  said, 
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''  I  suppose  I  must  take  the  thing  myself.  Come 
up  stairs  with  me,  Helps,  when  the  council  is 
over.  We  will  look  at  the  maps,  and  you  shall 
show  me  where  these  places  are."  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Froude  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  not 
merely  to  find  out  where  the  colonies  were,  but 
to  make  a  tour  among  them,  to  talk  to  their  lead- 
ing men,  see  their  countries  and  what  they  were 
doing  there,  learn  their  feelings,  and  correct  what- 
ever erroneous  impressions  he  himself  shared  in 
common  with  his  countrymen.  He  sailed  for 
Melbourne  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1884,  in 
the  new  steamship  Australasian  ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1885,  he  landed  at  Liverpool  from  the  decks 
of  the  Etruria,  on  her  first  return  vogage  from 
New  York.  In  this  volume  the  events  of  that  trip 
aroimd  the  world  are  most  charmingly  narrated. 

His  first  encounter,  however,  was  with  an  inhab- 
itant of  an  island  much  nearer  Downing  Street 
than  New  Zealand.  He  thus  narrates  the  inci- 
dent :  **I  saw  an  Irishman  in  the  unmistakable 
national  costume,  the  coat-seams  gaping,  the 
trousers  in  holes  at  the  knees,  the  battered  hat, 
the  humorous  glimmering  in  the  eyes.  I  made 
acquaintance  with  him,  gave  him  a  pipe  and 
some  tobacco,  for  he  had  lost  his  own,  and 
tempted  liim  to  talk."  The  man,  who  had  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  Mr.  Froude  or  his  books, 
opened  his  heart  to  him.  After  describing  how 
the  Manx  men  had  come  down  and  taken  all  the 
herring  in  his  neighborhood  (for  it  seems  that 
he  was  a  fisherman),  he  went  on:  **And  then 
there  was  the  bit  of  land"  —  here  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  continued,  **  Thim  banks  was 
the  ruin  of  me.  I  had  rather  had  to  do  with  the 
worst  landlord  that  ever  was  in  Ireland  than  with 
thim  banks.  There  is  no  mercy  in  them.  They'll 
have  the  skin  from  oflf  yoiu*  back."  Poor  fellow  I 
No  sooner  had  he  got  fixity  of  tenure  than  he  had 
borrowed  money  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  the 
result  was  emigration  to  the  antipodes.  **  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
will  travel  the  same  road  ?  "  queries  our  author. 

A  few  hours  only  were  devoted  to  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope ;  for  Mr.  fYoude  had  sojourned  there 
ten  years  before,  and  had  seen  all  of  the  mis- 
government  of  that  colony  that  he  desired. 
Adelaide  was  merely  glanced  at,  but  a  long  and 
interesting  visit  was  paid  to  Melbourne  and 
Sydney.  A  trip  was  taken  to  Ballarat,  Bendigo, 
and  other  points  in  the  interior  of  Victoria.  Every- 
where he  was  well  treated,  and  everywhere  he 
saw  nothing  to  blame  and  much  to  praise.  He 
was  in  a  land  where  patriotism  was  not  **  a  senti- 
ment to  be  laughed  at — not,  as  Johnson  defined 
it,  '  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,*  but  an  ac- 
tive  passion."      He    predicts  a   glorious   future 


for  Australia.  People  wrote  to  him  afterwards 
that  he  had  purposely  been  shown  the  bright  side 
of  things,  "that  we  let  ourselves  be  flattered,  be 
deluded,  etc.  Very  likely.  There  was  mud  as 
weU  as  gold  in  the  alluvial  mines.  The  manager 
pointed  out  the  gold  to  us,  and  left  the  mud  un- 
pointed out.  The  question  was  not  of  the  mud  at 
all,  but  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gold. 
If  there  is  gold,  and  much  of  it,  that  is  the  point. 
The  mud  may  be  taken  for  granted."  Rather  a 
dangerous  method  of  investigation,  one  would 
say,  and  a  method  the  pursuing  of  which  has 
destroyed  much  of  our  faith  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
deductions. 

He  next  passed  over  to  New  Zealand,  this  time 
in  an  American  steamer.  But  though  the  captain 
and  the  steamer  were  American,  the  crew  was  not. 
Indeed,  our  author,  puzzled  to  make  out  what 
they  were,  asked  the  captain  how  he  had  picked 
them  up.  **  I  make  a  rule,"  the  captain  replied, 
<*to  take  no  English,  no  Scotch,  no  Irish,  no 
Americans.  They, go  ashore  in  harbor,  get  drunk, 
get  into  prison,  give  me  nothing  but  trouble.  It 
is  the  same  with  them  all,  my  people  and  yours 
equally."  He  preferred  Danes,  Norwegians,  (Jer- 
mans,  Swedes,  and  Chinamen.  It  took  five  days 
to  make  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Auckland. 
Then  followed  a  month  mainly  devoted  to  sight- 
seeing in  the  wonderful  volcanic  interior  of  the 
North  Island.  This  part  of  the  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  we  remember  no  better  description  of 
the  last  retreat  of  the  Maori.  In  fact,  it  makes 
one  wish  that  the  author  had  devoted  more  of  his 
time  to  descriptive  writing,  and  less  to  historical 
dissertations. 

From  Auckland  he  voyaged  to  San  Francisco 
via  Honolulu.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  one's 
country  and  countrymen  praised,  and  Mr.  Froude 
has  been  by  no  means  stingy  of  praise  when 
speaking  of  us.  **  The  Americans,"  he  declares, 
'*are  the  English  reproduced  in  a  new  sphere. 
"What  they  have  done,  we  can  do.  The  Americans 
are  a  generation  before  us  in  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy, and  events  have  proved  that  democracy 
does  not  mean  disunion."  But  all  the  desirable 
results  were  not  brought  about  by  the  spirit  por- 
trayed in  the  foUowing  sentence.  He  has  been 
speetking  of  the  scheme  for  a  real  imperial  par- 
liament (something  akin  to  our  congress)  to  take 
charge  of  the  '  foreign  and  colonial  policy '  of  a 
federated  British  empire, — Oceana, — and  says, 
'*  Of  all  the  amateur  propositions  hitherto  brought 
forwEu*d,  this  of  a  federal  parliament  is  the  most 
chimerical  and  absurd."  Why?  it  may  be  asked. 
Because  the  flnglish  house  of  commons  is  omnipo- 
tent, is  the  reply.  ''  Who  is  to  persuade  it  to  abdi- 
cate half  its  functions,  and  construct  a  superior 
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authority  which  would  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a 
municipal  board?'*  It  may  be  safe  to  say,  that, 
until  the  English  house  of  commons  does  consent 
to  divide  its  authority  with  some  kind  of  a  legis- 
lative body  in  which  the  Englishmen  who  happen 
to  live  in  Canada  and  AustraJia  shall  have  a  voice, 
every  scheme  for  an  *  Oceana  *  will  prove  *  chi- 
merical and  absurd.* 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES, 

New  theories  of  matter  and  force.    By  William  Barlow. 
LondoD,  Sampwn  Low  <t  Co,^  1B8&.    8<*. 

Most  theorists,  in  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  luminiferous  ether,  would  hesitate  to  em- 
brace a  theory  which  involved  either  the  denial  of 
the  conservation  of  matter  or  the  acceptance  of 
the  emission  theory  of  light ;  and  yet  the  author 
of   *New  theories  of  matter  and  force'  has  no 
craven  fear  of  either  or  both  of  these  conclusions. 
Ordinary  matter,  he  conceives,  is  a  mixture  of  two 
hypothetical  ethers  in  a  highly  condensed  state. 
The  properties  of  these  ethers  are  peculiar.     Both 
have  inertia,  and,  when  imrestrained,  expand  in- 
definitely like  gases.     One  is  more  compressible 
than  the  other,  and  cohesion  in  each  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  density.     To  avoid  all  appearance  of 
action  at  a  distance,  this  cohesion  is  not  supposed 
to  be  an  attraction,  but  rather  a  clinging-together 
of  contiguous  particles.     This  seems  to  require 
these  ethers  to  be  continuous ;    but  tliis  is  no 
serious  embarrassment  to  our  author,  who  finds 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  perfect  continuity  of 
substance  with  any  desired  degree  of  compressi- 
bility.    Owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  cohesion 
with  the  density,  these  ethers  have  the  remarka- 
ble property  that  the  expansive  force  increases  as 
the  volume  becomes  greater.     By  means  of  tliese 
two  ethers  we  have  the  fundamental  machinery 
for  the  complete  explanation  of  matter,  gravita- 
tion, light,  heat,  and  electricity.     The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
theory  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  physics, 
supplementary  hyiwtheses  being  courageously  in- 
troduced when  necessary.  The  main  phenomena  of 
light  are  explained  by  a  combination  of  the  wave 
and  emission  theories,  as  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  two  ethers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author,  before  publishing  his  theory,  did  not  sub- 
ject it  to  a  scrutiny  at  least  as  rigid  as  that  which 
led  him  to  reject  the  accepted  views.     The  scien- 
tific imagination  has   an  important    use  when 
stimulated  by  knowledge  and  guided  by  reason  ; 
but  before  we  lightly  cast  aside  those  theories 
which    are    the    result    of    the    most    profound 


thought,  not  of  one  mind,  but  of  many,  and 
which  have  been  slowly  elaborating  during  patient 
years,  and  set  up  in  their  stead  oiir  own  brief  con- 
ceits, we  may  well  pause  and  consider. 

The  determination  of  rock-form  ing  m  ineraU.  By  Dr.  Buesif 
HuuAK.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Smith.  New  York, 
Wiley,  188«.    18*. 

This  is  a  work  of    which  we  cannot  speak 
favorably.     Dr.  Smith's  evident  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance, both  theoretical  and  practical,  with  the  sub- 
ject, has  compeUed  him  to  make  a  close  literal 
translation  from  the  original ;  and,  as  would  be 
expected,  numerous  errors  have  thus  crept  in,  in 
addition  to  the  many  in  the  original.     The  whole 
spirit  of  the  Grennan  language  is  such  that  close 
translations  of  technical  works  are  rarely  happy 
in  their  results  —  certainly  never,    except  when 
one  is  most  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  the 
language  and  the  subject   under    consideration. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Smith 
possesses  either  of  these  qualifications ;  otherwise 
he  would  never  have  made  such  errors  as  *  the 
entrance  face  of  the    light'    {eintrittsfldche)  for 
*  plane  of  incidence,'  and  *  shell-formed '  (sdialen- 
fomiig)  for  *  zonal.* 

Along  Alcuka'a  great  Hver.    By  Fredbbicx   Schwatxa. 
New  York.  Caasell,  1885.    8«. 

Tms  excellently  illustrated  volume  describes 
the  journey  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka's  exploring- 
party  from  Portland,  Ore.,  through  the  beautiful 
inland  passage  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  as  far  as  Sitka  in  Alaska,  thence  over- 
land to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  River, 
which  was  explored  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  his  expedition  as  far  as  Fort  Yukon.  Schwat- 
ka's  raft -journey  down  the  Yukon,  and  his 
explorations  in  that  region,  have  been  often  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns.  Capt.  C.  W.  Ray- 
mond, of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  had 
surveyed  and  charted  the  Yukon  River  from 
Fort  Yukon  to  its  mouth,  about  a  thousand  miles, 
as  early  as  1869,  and  Schwa tka  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  acciu*acy  of  that  officer's  work.  In 
fact,  the  large  chart  of  reference  accompanying 
the  volume  appears  to  be  a  reduced  copy  of  Ray- 
mond's chart,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  ex- 
istence of  that  part  of  the  great  river.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Schwatka's  time  for  this  explora- 
tion was  limited  to  one  short  summer,  and  that 
his  arrival  at  St.  Michaers  liad  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  anticipate  the  departure  of  the  last  vessel 
going  south  from  that  jwint  in  the  fall.  Otherwise 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  have  explored 
a  much  wider  region,  thus  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  almost  unknown  American 
territorv. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  subject  of  agriciiltural  experimentation  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  both  by  the 
multiplication  of  state  experiment  stations,  and 
through  the  endeavor  to  secure  national  aid.  But, 
while  the  making  of  ex])eriments  in  increasing  num- 
bers appears  to  be  assured  for  the  immediate  future, 
the  more  important  subject  of  the  interpretation 
of  experiments  appears  to  receive  but  little  consid- 
eration. It  seems  to  be  assumed,  that,  once  an 
experiment  is  honestly  made,  its  teachings  will 
be  so  obvious  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  of  an  agricultural  experiment 
(we  speak  now  of  scientific  experiments)  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  is  deserving  of 
equal  attention  with  the  making  of  the  experi- 
ment. We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  director  of 
the  New  York  exi)eriment-station,  in  his  last  re- 
port, which  we  notice  in  another  column,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  a  proper  method  of 
interpretation  and  of  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  no  agricultural  experiment  can  as  yet  be 
called  scientific,  because  in  none  do  we  so  fully 
understand  the  conditions  as  to  properly  control 
them.  In  all  experiments  with  plants  or  animals, 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  the  organism ;  and,  except  under  the  most 
favoring  conditions,  there  are  other  conditions 
which  cannot  be  accurately  controlled  or  allowed 
for.  As  a  consequence,  the  final  result  of  such 
an  experiment,  or  series  of  experiments,  is  a  proba- 
bility, greater  or  less  as  may  be,  that  a  certain 
law  holds.  The  subject  is  too  broad  a  one  to  be 
discussed  here ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  in 
proportion  as  agricultural  experimenters  learn  to 
distinguish  clearly  just  what  and  how  much  their 
experiments  really  prove,  will  they  be  in  condi- 
dition  to  make  more  rapid  and  certain  progress  in 
knowledge.  

A  CONTEMPLATIVE  and  retrospective  naturalist 
can  hardly  escape  the  curious  fantasy  that  the 
very  term  'fishes'  may  become  altogether  ob- 
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solete,  imless,  indeed,  it  survives  in  the  future  as 
an  historical  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  men 
thought  there  were  *  fishes.'  In  fact,  the  word 
has  lost  by  successive  trinunings  a  large  share  of 
its  ancient  scope  ;  for  it  is  only  by  generous 
etymological  tolerance  that  we  graciously  permit 
ourselves  to  still  talk  of  the  invertebrate  cray-fish 
and  sheU-fish  as  fish  at  all,  and  we  feel  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  sustained  politeness  towards  our 
more  ignorant  ancestors,  while  we  order  the 
waiter  to  fetch  us  some  of  the  same  tid-bit  fishes. 
Tlien  we  learned  to  extend  our  linguistic  purism 
to  the  very  vertebrates,  and  became  wise  with 
the  knowledge  that  those  evident  fishes,  the  por- 
poises and  the  whales,  are  not  fishes  at  all.  But 
the  taste  for  lopping  off  the  meaning  from  an 
innocent  word  had  grown  by  indulgence ;  and  so, 
having  cut  off  the  top  of  the  fishes  of  oiu:  fathers, 
we  turned  to  the  bottom,  which  we  added  in  our 
own  day,  and  removed  Amphioxus.  We  are 
quite  agreed  that  the  poor  creature  is  not  even  a 
fish.  Just  at  present  we  apparently  are  making 
ready  for  another  discardment.  The  progress  of 
science  is  rendering  it  clear  that  the  sturgeon  and 
his  congeners  —  the  ganoids  all  —  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  amphibians  than  to  the  true  fishes. 
Their  development  in  the  ovmn  is  very  closely 
similar  to  that  of  the  frog  and  newt,  and  differs 
strikingly  from  that  of  the  bony  fishes  and  sharks. 
In  the  structure  of  the  adults,  too,  the  indications 
point  to  the  same  affinity.  Of  course,  if  the 
ganoids  go,  the  dipnoans  must  go  too,  as  every 
one  will  admit.  Now  appears  Monsieur  Fulliquet 
with  a  valuable  study  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
latter,  Protopterus,  and  discovers  that  it  is  quite 
like  that  of  an  amphibian,  and  not  at  all  like  that 
of  a  true  fish.  Our  perplexity  fairly  reaches  its 
climax,  and  we  wonderingly  ask.  Is  any  fish 
really  a  fish?  If  we  can  forecast  the  progress 
of  the  future  by  that  of  the  past,  we  must  answer, 
No. 


That  some  portions  of  New  South  Wales  are 
not  desirable  as  permanent  places  of  abode  year 
in  and  year  out,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  three  years  thirteen  million  sheep 
have  died  from  want  of  water.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  the  recent  drought  was  by  no  means 
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unprecedented.  The  Darling  River,  in  1839,  was 
merely  a  chain  of  water-holes ;  and  again,  ten 
years  later,  it  was  but  little  better  ;  in  1851  the 
river  was  so  dry  that  grass  had  grown  in  it,  and 
in  fact  it  was  the  only  feeding-ground  available ; 
in  1883  and  1865,  and  again  in  1868,  the  water 
was  very  low.  In  1870  the  great  wet  season 
began,  and  it  was  this  superabundance  of  rain 
which  led  to  the  overstocking  of  the  country  and 
the  consequent  disaster.  It  is  clear  that  those 
who  occupy  the  western  part  of  the  colony  have 
to  encounter  some  very  bad  seasons,  intermixed 
with  some  very  good  ones ;  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  the  stock  which  in  wet 
years  may  be  supported,  may  be  transferred  to 
more  favorable  regions  when  the  grazing  fails,  or 
to  abattoirs,  where  it  can  be  killed,  and  turned 
into  canned  or  frozen  meat.  There  now  seems  to 
be  some  hope  for  a  return  of  rain,  as  the  natives 
are  reported  to  be  moving  to  higher  ground,  and 
the  white  ants  are  said  to  have  commenced  build- 
ing their  curious  elevated  dwellings,  which  serve 
them  as  places  of  refuge  during  wet  weather. 
These  two  indications  are  referred  to  by  Aus- 
tralian journals  as  unfailing  evidences  of  a  prob- 
able change  in  the  weather. 


Perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  zoology  has 
the  instability  of  nomenclature  become  more  bur- 
densome than  in  ornithology.  He  who,  after  a 
lapse  of  even  a  few  years,  attempts  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  our  bird  fauna,  is  depressed  and 
disheartened  by  the  innumerable  strange  names 
and  tedious  lists  of  synonymes  that  he  everywhere 
encounters.  The  Ornithologists*  union  has  recently 
published  a  new  check-list  of  North  American 
birds  that  calls  attention  forcibly  to  this  evil,  but 
which  also  contains  an  excellent  code  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  canons  of  zodlogical  nomenclature,  that, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  some  avail  in  lessening  it. 
The  committee  appointed  to  draught  this  code  was 
composed  of  five  of  our  best  students  of  vertebrate 
zoology,  and  may  thus  fairly  represent  the  views 
held  by  the  great  body  of  zoologists.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  principles  therein  laid  down  are  :  the 
strict  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  lex  prioritatia, 
without  any  *  statute  limitations '  whatever  of  time ; 
that  a  '  synonyme  once  is  a  synonyme  always,' 
and  that  the  same  name  cannot  be  retained  for 
more  than  one  genus  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
that  a  generic  or  subgeneric  name  may  be  based 
upon  a  designated  recognizably  described  species  ; 


and  that  the  original  orthography  of  a  name  is  to 
be  rigidly  preserved,  unless  a  typographical  error 
is  evident.  With  most  of  these  principles  zodl- 
ogists  in  general  will  agree.  The  necessity  of 
inflexibility  in  the  law  of  priority  has  steadily 
become  more  and  more  apparent ;  there  is  no 
mean  position  that  does  not  admit  of  all  manner 
of  abuses,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  <^ 
names  that  have  once  been  synonymes.  The  last- 
mentioned  principle  is  also  a  very  important  one. 
In  entomology  at  least,  and  especially  among 
many  Grerman  purists,  infractions  of  this  safe  rule 
have  become  in  many  cases  almost  unendurable. 
Those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  philological  roles, 
amend,  alter,  or  even  reject  names  altogether, 
forget  that  nomenclature  is  not  the  end,  bat 
the  means,  of  science.  The  Greek  might  write 
alfiol)l>a}ia,  but  the  modem  zodlogical  classicist 
would  insist  upon  haematorrhagia.  The  principle, 
however,  that  virtually  admits  catalogue  generic 
names  to  recognition,  will,  we  believe,  receive 
vigorous  protest  from  many  zo61ogists,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  essential  rule  that  a  species  or  genus 
must  be  described  in  order  to  be  accepted.  A 
specific  description  does  not  necessarily  contain 
higher  characters,  and  such  characters  must  be 
given  before  a  generic  name  can  obtain  currency. 
Students  in  distant  i>arts  of  the  world  cannot 
depend  upon  specimens.  A  tyro  can  say  such 
and  such  a  species  belongs  to  another  genus,  and 
give  it  a  name,  but  it  requires  scientific  discrim- 
ination to  point  out  reasons.  As  well  give  to  the 
bird-specimen  No.  999  in  the  national  museum  a 
specific  name,  and  leave  the  student  to  find  out 
the  characters  as  best  he  can.  Ornithologists 
sometimes  forget  that  rules  applicable  to  their 
much-studied  class  may  be  intolerable  in  less- 
known  groups. 


PASTEUR  AND  HYDROPHOBIA, 

The  place  Mr.  Pasteur  now  occupies  in  the  minds 
of  the  world  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  popular  judgment  is  liable. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  in  the  *  Pasteur  insti- 
tute '  an  organization  which  proposes  to  put  the 
new  method  of  curing  hydrophobia  into  operation 
on  the  largest  scale  in  all  civilized  countries.  At 
the  other  extreme  we  hear  from  many  points  the 
cry  that  all  of  Pasteur's  pretensions  are  fraudu- 
lent. These  extreme  views  are  equally  unwar- 
rantable, and  equally  illustrative  of  the  lack  of 
sober  judgment  with  which  the  world  receives 
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such  attempts  as  those  of  the  eminent  chemist 
and  philanthropist.  The  sober-minded  man  should 
encourage  every  form  of  research  designed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  humanity  ;  but  he  should 
at  the  same  time  reserve  his  judgment  until  suffi- 
cient data  are  at  hand  for  reaching  a  well-ground- 
ed conclusion. 

The  efficacy  of  any  method  of  treating  hydro- 
phobia must  be  extremely  difficult  to  test  in  a 
way  which  shall  be  at  all  conclusive.     The  first 
difficulty  we  meet  in  reaching  a  conclvLsion  arises 
from  the  extreme  rarity   of  the  disease.      The 
number  of  readers  of  these  lines  who  have  ever 
had  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
is  probably  very  small.     In  the  returns  of  the  last 
census  eighty  deaths  are  reported  from  this  cause 
in  the  United  States.     But  we  should  regard  this 
number  as  an  extreme  limit  rather  than  as  a 
well-established  quantity,  owing  to  the  possibility 
of  other    forms  of    disease  being  mistaken  for 
hydrophobia.     On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  bitten  by  dogs  which, 
for  aught  they  know,  might  have  been  rabid,  is 
very  great.     It  is  certainly  to  be  estimated  by 
thousands,  and  perhaps  by  tens  of  thousands.     It 
becomes  apparently  much  greater  when,  as  during 
the  past  year,  the  public  mind  is  excited  on  the 
subject.     In  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  injured  person, 
that  any  dog  which  may  have  bitten  him  was  not 
rabid.     The  result  is,  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
select  any  injured  person  as  probably  being  inocu- 
lated with  rabies.    Of  the  persons  brought  into  an 
institute  for  treatment,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
only  a  small  percentage  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, develop  the  actual  disease. 

Pasteur's  supposed  success  cannot,  therefore,  be 
established  as  a  fact  until  we  have  more  complete 
evidence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  in- 
juries, and  especially  of  the  rabid  character  of 
the  animals  which  have  bitten  his  patients.  Even 
of  the  well-established  cases  of  bites  by  rabid 
dogs,  only  a  minority  ever  develop  into  actual 
rabies,  and  this  minority  may  require  many 
months  for  the  graver  symptoms  to  appear.  The 
first  certain  conclusion  must  therefore  be  founded 
on  statistics  in  which  the  evidence  that  the  ani- 
mal was  rabid  shall  be  conclusive,  and  in  which 
every  result  shall  be  included.  A  table  showing 
the  termination  of  all  cases  treated,  and  of  all 
similar  cases  not  treated,  will  ultimately  be  con- 
clusive, and  nothing  less  will  serve  the  purpose. 
The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  cannot  be  disproved 


by  occasional  cases  of  failiure,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  these  cases  approximate  in  number  those  in 
which  no  fatal  symptoms  are  ever  developed. 
This  also  must  depend  upon  the  results  of  a 
statistical  investigation. 

No  doubt,  a  profound  impression  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  failure  of  the  treatment  in  the 
cases  of  the  party  of  Russians  bitten  by  mad 
wolves  ;  but  this  failure  only  shows  that  the  treat- 
ment may  fail  in  such  extreme  cases  as  these, 
which  seem  to  have  been  unusually  severe.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  process  which  would  be 
entirely  successful  in  cases  so  mild  as  to  require 
several  months  for  their  development  would  prove 
useless  when  the  quantity  of  virus  injected  was 
so  great  as  to  lead  speedily  to  a  fatal  termination. 
It  is  significant  that  the  first  Russian  to  succumb 
was  bitten  by  an  animal  so  ferocious  that  one  of 
its  teeth  was  left  deeply  embedded  in  the  fiesh  of 
its  victim. 

If  the  final  conclusion  should  be  against  the 
efficacy  of  inoculation,  are  we  to  denounce  the 
propoimder  of  the  treatment  as  a  pretender  ?  By 
no  means.  He  will  stiU  be  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  which  society  owes  to  a  man  who  makes  an 
honest  attempt  to  promote  its  welfare.  The  char- 
acter of  the  great  experimenter  is  above  sus- 
picion ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  acquires,  if 
not  useful  in  one  direction,  may  be  useful  in  an- 
other. Let  us,  then,  wish  him  well,  and,  if  he 
fails,  let  us  still  award  him  the  credit  due  to  the 
spirit  which  inspired  his  efforts. 


THE  MALARIAL  GERM  OF  LAVERAN. 

DuRDfa  a  recent  visit  to  Rome,  the  writer  had 
an  opportunity  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  most 
interesting  blood-parasite,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed several  years  since  by  Laveran,  a  medical 
officer  in  the  French  army.  Extended  researches 
made  in  Algeria  had  convinced  Laveran  of  the 
constant  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the  blood  of 
persons  suffering  from  malarial  fevers,  and  that 
it  is  not  foimd  in  the  blood  of  healthy  persons,  or 
in  that  of  those  suffering  from  other  diseases ; 
also  that  it  disappears  from  the  blood  under  the 
administration  of  quinine,  which  is  recognized  as 
having  a  specific  curative  effect  in  diseases  of  this 
class. 

There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with 
the  causation  of  the  malarial  fevers  which  make 
it  appear  probable  that  they  are  due,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  a  living  organism  which 
finds  its  normal  habitat  in  marshy  places,  and 
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multiplies  abundantly  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  conditions  are  favorable  as  to  tem- 
perature, etc. 

The  general  belief  among  physicians  that  there 
is  a  malarial  germ,  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  for  the 
somewhat  numerous  pseudo  -  discoveries  which 
have  been  announced.  The  most  recent  of  theee 
is  the  Bacillus  malariae  of  Klebs  and  Tomassi- 
Crudeli.  These  gentlemen,  in  1879,  made  re- 
searches in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
bacillus  which  they  believed  to  be  the  veritable 
malarial  germ.  The  evidence  upon  which  their 
claim  was  based  was  obtained  by  experiments 
upon  rabbits.  The  writer,  in  1880,  repeated  their 
inoculation  experiments  with  material  obtained 
from  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
and  showed  that  the  fever  which  results  from 
such  inoculations  does  not  correspond  with  the 
typical  malarial  fevers  of  man,  and  is,  in  fact, 
simply  a  form  of  septicaemia. 

Nevertheless  the  Bacillus  malariae  received  con- 
siderable credit  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  many  physicians  were  disposed  to  place  it  in 
the  category  of  demonstrated  disease-germs.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  Laveran  received 
comparatively  little  attention.     Among  those  who 
presented   evidence  in  support  of   the  malarial 
germ  of  Klebs  and  Crudeli  was  Professor  Marchi- 
afava  of  Rome.     This  gentleman  has  since  con- 
tinued his  researches  with  reference  to  the  cau- 
sation of  the  malarial  fevers,  and  finds  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  Bacillus  malariae.     In- 
deed, I  found  no  one  in  Rome  who  any  longer 
attaches  faith  to  this  alleged  discovery.     But  as  a 
result  of   very  extended  observations,   made  in 
association  with  Dr.  Celli  of  Rome,  Marchiafava 
now  fully  confirms  Laveran  as  to  the  presence  of 
an  amoeboid  organism  in  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  malarial  fever.     Similar  testimony 
had  previously  been  given  by  Richard,  a  French 
army  surgeon,  who  had  excellent  opportunities 
for  such  researches  at  Philippsville  in  Algeria. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  researches   of   these  gentlemen,  or 
of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  parasite  is 
said  to  present  itself.     The  accounts  show  that 
it  differs  from  all  disease-germs  heretofore  dis- 
covered, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
bacteria,  and  is  not  even  a  vegetable    i>arasite. 
It  is  an  extremely  minute  amoeboid  organism, 
which  is  found  free  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  in- 
terior of  the   red  blood-corpuscles  (Marchiafava 
and    Celli),   or  attached  to  them  (Laveran  and 
Richard).     In  a  certain  stage  of  its  development 
it  possesses  from  one  to  three  or  four  flagella,  and 
is  endowed  with  active  movements.    But  all  of 


the  observers  agree  that  this  form  is  not  very 
frequently  encountered.  Marchiafava  and  Celli 
only  observed  the  flagellate  organisms  in  four 
cases  out  of  forty-two,  in  which  the  blood  was 
carefully  examined. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  copied  from  the 


Figs.  1-20  represent  the  ohaDfces  in  form  which  occurred  in 
a  Plasmodium,  contaiDed  in  a  red  blood-oorpuade,  dnr- 
ins  a  period  of  twenty  minutes.  Figs.  21-37  giye  some 
other  forms  which  the  Plasmodia,  both  with  and  with- 
out pigment,  may  as«ume.  Fig.  28  represents  a  motion- 
less Plasmodium  which  is  emerging  from  a  red  blood- 
corpuscle  (the  blood  was  examined  after  the  attack  of 
fever  and  the  administration  of  quinine). 

latest  paper  *  by  the  gentlemen  last  mentioned, 
and  represents  the  parasite  as  seen  in  the  interior 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  writer  had 
ocular  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  an  amoe- 
boid organism  in  the  blood  of  a  i>atient  suffering 
from  a  malarial  fever,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Rome.  Passing  through  the  wards  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital  with  Dr.  Celli,  a  case  was  selected 

1  *Weitere  untersuohungen  tiber  die  malarialnfeotion,* 
In  Friedldnder^B  Fortchritte  der  medicin.Dec.  15, 1S85. 
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which  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  medication, 
and  in  which  a  febrile  i>aroxjsm  had  just  been 
inaugurated.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  patient's 
finger  was  brought  directly  under  the  microscope, 
and  Dr.  Marchiafava  soon  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating to  me  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
presence,  in  several  red  blood-corpuscles,  of  the 
organism  referred  to.  I  saw  the  amoeboid  move- 
ments very  distinctly,  and  cannot  doubt  that  the 
extremely  minute,  transparent,  and  apparently 
structureless  mass  which  I  was  looking  at  was, 
in  truth,  a  living  organism. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to 
review  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  supposed  cau- 
sative role  of  this  blood-parasite.  It  is  evident 
that  further  researches  will  be  required  before 
this  can  be  accepted  as  definitely  settled  ;  but  I 
must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
observers  mentioned  testify  that  granules  of 
black  pigment  are  frequently  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  parasite  (figs.  26  and  27).  Patholo- 
gists have  long  since  recognized  the  presence  of 
similar  pigment  in  the  blood  and  in  various  or- 
gans as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  malarial 
disease ;  and  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  this 
pigment  has,  in  some  way,  had  its  origin  from 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood -corpuscles. 
These,  by  some  agency,  are  destroyed  in  large 
numbers  during  a  malarial  paroxysm.  This  has 
been  proved  by  actual  counting  of  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  given  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
before  and  after  the  paroxysms,  and  is  made 
apparent  by  the  rapidly  developed  anaemia  which 
results  from  malarial  attacks. 

Marchiafava  and  Celli  propose  to  call  this  or- 
ganism Plasmodium  malariae.  Laveran  has 
abandoned  the  name  first  suggested  by  him — Os- 
cillaria  malariae  —  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
lead  to  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  parasite 
in  question  belongs  to  the  Oscillatoriaceae,  a  fam- 
ily of  confervoid  algae :  we  are  therefore  at  liber- 
ty to  accept  the  name  suggested  by  Marchiafava 
and  Celli,  until  such  time,  at  least,  as  the  life- 
history  of  the  parasite  has  been  worked  out,  and 
its  proper  relations  determined. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  Marchiafava  and 
Celli  report  several  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
successful  in  producing  characteristic  attacks  of 
malarial  fever  by  injecting  into  the  circulation  of 
persons  free  from  such  disease  a  small  amount 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  a  malarial  attack.  In  these  cases  the 
presence  of  the  blood-parasite  described  was  veri- 
fied in  the  blood  used  for  the  inoculation,  and 
subsequently  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  in- 
dividual when  he  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever  as  a  result  of  such  inoculation.    It  is  also 


stated  that  the  parasite  disappeared  from  the  blood 
under  the  influence  of  the  administration  of  quin- 
ine, by  which  the  induced  malarial  disease  was 
promptly  ciured.  George  M.  Sternberg. 


A     TRADE-ROUTE   BETWEEN    BOLIVIA 
AND   THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

Thouar,  whose  departure  for  a  new  explora- 
tion of  the  Pilcomayo  we  have  already  noted, 
annoimces  his  safe  return  and  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  attempted.  The  party, 
comprising  twenty-three  men,  and  two  officers  of 
the  Argentine  army,  and  a  volunteer,  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Gillibert,  left  Fotheringham  on  the  5th  of 
October,  and  reached  the  locality  called  El 
Dorado,  two  miles  above  the  rapids,  Nov.  12. 
Several  encounters  with  the  Indians  had  previous- 
ly taken  place,  but  here  the  explorers  came  upon 
a  perfect  ant-hill  of  Tobas.  There  were  over  two 
hundred  huts,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  Indians, 
against  whom  a  victorious  combat  was  waged, 
the  Toba  chief  falling  early  in  the  conflict.  After 
the  fight,  the  explorers  remained  in  camp  on  the 
spot  for  six  days,  minutely  examining  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river,  and  making  canoes,  with  which, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  they  started  down  the 
river,  reachi|L^  the  Paraguay  Dec.  5,  after  two 
months  of  g^t  hardship.  They  lost  one  man 
killed,  and  three  disabled  by  wounds  or  dysentery. 

The  object  of  the  exploration  was  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  obstructions  to  navigation 
reported  by  Major  Feilberg,  and  therefore  the 
possibility  of  using  the  Pilcomayo  as  a  commer- 
cial highway  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  In  brief,  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Thouar  is,  that  the  so-called  rapids  are  not  of 
a  serious  character,  being  composed  of  soft  ter- 
tiary rock,  easily  removed,  and,  even  as  they  are, 
not  impassable ;  since  Father  Patif&o  ascended 
them  with  his  boats  in  1721,  and  safely  reached 
the  borders  of  Bolivia.  The  depth  of  the  river  up 
to  this  point,  at  low  water,  averages  eight  feet ; 
and  beyond  it,  nearly  five  feet,  with  a  rise  in 
fiood-time  of  over  twenty  feet.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  snags  or  sand-banks.  The  channel, 
in  floods,  is  clearly  marked  by  the  lines  of  high 
trees  which  border  it,  even  when  the  plains  be- 
yond the  channel  are  flooded.  The  channel  is 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  and  the  current  averages 
two  miles  an  hour.  Steamers  of  two  hundred 
tons,  drawing  not  over  two  feet  and  a  half  of 
water,  could  ascend  the  river  to  the  Bolivian  mis- 
sion of  Solano  at  any  stage  of  the  water.  On  the 
strength  of  this  favorable  report,  an  international 
committee  has  been  formed,  composed  of  Bolivian 
and  Argentine  officials,  engineers  and  capitalists. 
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to  open  the  route  to  commerce.  The  boundary  is 
to  be  determined,  and  then  operations  will  com- 
mence at  once. 

The  services  of  M.  Thouar  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Bolivian  congress,  which  has  voted  him  a 
gold  medal,  five  square  leagues  of  land,  and  thirty 
thousand  francs,  for  the  publication  of  his  maps 
and  reports.  The  Argentine  government  has 
promoted  the  officers  of  his  escort,  and  given  a 
month's  extra  pay  to  the  private  soldiers.  The 
explorer  himself  will  devote  himself  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  methods  projected  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  on  the  Pilcomayo. 


SURFACE-COLLECTING  ON  THE  ALBA- 
TROSS. 

DUBINO  the  past  year  surface-collecting  has 
been  very  successfully  carried  on  by  the  fish- 
commission  steamer  Albatross,  and  not  only  have 
many  additions  been  made  to  the  surface-fauna 
ofif  our  coast,  but,  what  is  at  least  of  equal  im- 
portance, rare  forms  have  been  taken  in  numbers 
sufficient  for  detailed  microscopic  study. 

The  nets  chiefly  employed  in  this  work  are  ten 
feet  long  and  of  half -inch  mesh  ;  their  mouths  are 
four  feet  in  diameter.  The  outer  two-thirds  are 
lined  with  a  fine  webbing,  and  the  end  is  closed 
by  several  turns  of  stout  lashing  put  on  with  care, 
to  protect  these  linings  from  strain.  They  are 
suspended  from  the  swinging  booms,  and.  five- 
eighths  submerged,  towed  at  the  rate  of  two  knots 
an  hour ;  each  net,  under  these  conditions,  strain- 
mg  nearly  twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  They  are  not,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
capture  of  the  smallest  forms  of  life,  for  which 
purpose  fine  silk  nets  of  much  less  diameter  are 
employed. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  amount  of  material 
taken  in  this  way  is  large.  When  surface-life  is 
at  all  abundant,  surface-fish  and  the  yoimg  of 
some  bottom-fish,  the  mature  and  immature  forms 
of  Crustacea,  various  pelagic  forms  of  mollusca, 
and  jelly-fish  of  all  sizes,  are  represented  in  the 
average  haul. 

Perhaps  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
capture  of  argonauts  and  of  several  species  of  file- 
fish  (Balistidae).  Argonauta  argo  has  been  taken 
a  number  of  times  clinging  to  gulf -weed ;  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  another  species  of  argonaut  was 
taken  from  the  under  surface  of  a  jelly-fish,  to 
which  it  tenaciously  clung.  Unsuccessful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  bring  in  alive  argonauts  cap- 
tured during  the  short  summer  cruises  of  the 
steamer  from  Wood's  HoU,  Mass. :  perhaps  failure 
was  due  to  the  change  from  the  warm  water  of 


the  Oulf-Stream  region  to  the  cold  water  inshore. 
In  an  aquarium  these  animals  swim  about  with  a 
slow,  undulating,  rhytlunic  motion,  sometimes 
holding  themselves  poised  for  a  whOe,  and  then, 
by  a  sudden  tiu-n  of  the  siphon,  darting  with  ease 
in  any  desired  direction.  When  swimming,  the 
expanded  and  partially  transparent  membrane  of 
the  dorsal  arm  adheres  so  smoothly  to  the  side  of 
the  shell,  that  it  requires  close  observation  in  a 
strong  light  to  detect  the  fact  that  it  is  covered. 

The  file-fish  is  found  under  gulf- weed,  and  is 
captured  when  the  ship  slows  down  for  dredging 
or  sounding.  A  specimen  of  this  fish  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  together  with  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood covered  with  barnacles  (Lepas),  was  placed 
in  an  aquarium.  It  immediately  began  to  prey 
upon  the  barnacles  thus  :  holding  itself  in  readi- 
ness, it  waited  for  the  intended  victim  fully  to 
extend  its  cirri,  which  the  fish  then,  by  a  sadden 
onslaught,  seized,  and,  backing  swiftly  away, 
dragged  the  greater  portion  of  the  animal  from  its 
shell.  The  attack  of  the  fish  was  not  always  well- 
timed,  and,  failing  in  its  purpose,  its  solid  jaws 
brought  up  with  a  sharp  click  against  the  closed 
shell  within  which  the  coveted  morsel  had  safely 
retreated. 

Science  has  already  noted  the  fact  that  the 
electric  light  is  an  important  aid  in  surface-collect- 
ing. A  single  Edison-light  bulb  protected  by  a 
wire  cage,  and  furnished  on  the  upper  side  with  a 
shade,  is  lowered  a  few  inches  under  water  by  an 
insulated  cable,  which  is  then  made  fast.  Light, 
silk  bolting-cloth  scoop-nets,  fastened  to  long 
bamboo  poles,  are  held  in  readiness  above  the 
illuminated  area.  The  larger  part  of  the  material 
collected  by  these  nets,  especially  in  shallow 
water,  is  composed  of  small  Crustacea  and  worms, 
which  the  light  often  attracts  in  swarms. 

At  Wood's  HoU,  small  schools  of  herring 
(Clupea)  frequented  the  lighted  area  to  devour  the 
sexual  form  of  certain  worms  (Nereis  limbata  and 
N.  megalops).  A  number  of  specimens  of  this 
fish  were  taken  with  flies  improvised  to  resemble 
these  worms.  The  argonaut  has  been  captured 
under  the  light,  probably  by  accident.  Squids, 
however,  appear  in  numbers,  apparently  allured 
from  some  distance.  The  flying-fish  often  swims 
sluggishly  towards  the  light,  its  wing-like  pectoral 
fins  more  or  less  extended  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  quite  motionless.  If  startled,  it  rises 
instantly  in  the  air,  and  disappears  in  the  dark- 
ness like  a  frightened  bird.  When  taken  un- 
harmed from  the  scoop-net,  it  exhibits  a  wing- 
movement  like  that  of  the  humming-bird  or 
sphinx-moth,  and  seems  to  demonstrate  its  claim 
to  true  flight. 

With  the  abundant  material  for  close  structural 
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study  secured  by  these  combined  methods,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  soon  shall  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  surface-fauna  off  our  coast  as  we  now 
are  with  the  bottom-fauna. 

Jambs  E.  Benedict, 
Resident  naturalist  of  the  Albatross, 


Experiments  are  now  being  made  as  to  the 
best  form  of  seismoscope  for  the  use  of  selected 
observers,  while  more  refined  observations  with 
seismograph  and  chronograph  can  of  course  only 
be  undertaken  where  there  are  special  facilities, 
as  at  regular  observatories,  etc. 


EARTHQUAKE  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  although  not 
such  an  uncommon  event  in  this  country  as  most 
people  suppose,  rarely  finds  observers  alert 
enough  to  make  observations  which,  when  sifted 
of  hearsay  and  ambiguity,  contain  facts  of  much 
value  to  science  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality. 
As  a  guide  to  the  information  desired,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  list  of  questions  adopted 
in  the  circular  to  be  issued  by  the  U.  S.  geological 
siurvey,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Was  an  earthquake  shock  felt  at  your  place 
on  the  day  of  ,  18  ?  (A  negative  an- 
swer is  as  important  as  an  affirmative  one.) 

2.  At  what  hour,  minute,  and  second  of  stand- 
ard time  was  it  felt  ? 

3.  How  long  did  its  perceptible  motion  con- 
tinue? 

4.  Was  it  accompanied  by  any  unusual  noise? 
If  so,  describe  it. 

5.  Was  more  than  one  shock  felt  ?  If  so,  how 
many? 

6.  Which  of  the  f oUowing  measures  of  intensity 
would  best  describe  what  happened  in  your 
vicinity?  No.  1.  Very  light,  noticed  by  a  few 
persons,  not  generally  felt ;  No.  2.  Light,  felt  by 
the  majority  of  persons,  rattling  windows  and 
crockery ;  No.  8.  Moderate,  sufficient  to  set  sus- 
pended objects,  chandeliers,  etc.,  swinging  or  to 
overthrow  light  objects  ;  No.  4.  Strong,  sufficient 
to  crack  the  plaster  in  houses  or  to  throw  down 
some  bricks  from  chimneys  ;  No.  5.  Severe,  over- 
throwing chimneys,  and  injuring  the  walls  of 
houses. 

7.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  for  what 
happened  than  an  earthquake  ? 

This  list  was  proposed  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  volcanic  geology,  with 
the  advice  of  Profs.  C.  G.  Rockwood,  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  W.  M.  Davis,  and  H.  M.  Paul.  A 
negative  answer  to  the  first  question,  from  an 
observer  near  the  disturbed  region,  is  of  course 
valuable  as  showing  the  limits  of  the  disturbance. 
The  second  question,  as  to  the  time,  is  the  most 
important  of  all ;  and  an  immediate  comparison 
of  the  time-piece  used,  with  standard  time  at 
the  nearest  railway-station  or  elsewhere,  is  par- 
ticularly desirable. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES, 

Uape  Indians  of  the  Amazon.  —  We  derive 
from  Henri  Coudreau  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  ancient  race  of  Amazonian  Indians  known  as 
the  Uapd.  These  people  are  generally  below  the 
average  height  of  Europeans,  and  their  complexion 
varies  from  light  brown  to  something  like  a  choco- 
late tint.  Their  hair  is  black  and  smooth ;  with 
rare  exceptions,  reddish  or  even  blond.  They 
possess  a  personal  odor  almost  as  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable as  in  some  Africans,  but  which  is  not 
due  to  want  of  cleanliness,  as  they  bathe  several 
times  a  day.  Though  quiet  in  their  manners,  they 
are  very  independent  in  their  habits,  and  when 
intoxicated,  which  often  occurs,  are  insolent,  vio- 
lent, and  cruel.  They  have  religious  and  secular 
festivals  called  respectively  *cachiri\and  'dabu- 
curi.'  These  consist  chiefly  of  dancing  and  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicating  preparations  of  coca, 
wild  hemp,  and  other  herbs,  and  ceremonial 
tobacco-smoking.  The  cachiri-drink  is  made  in  a 
canoe-shaped  wooden  vessel,  around  which  both 
sexes  dance  in  a  sort  of  procession,  each  individual 
putting  his  right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  per- 
son preceding  him.  The  line  is  led  by  the  chief 
singing,  while  the  rest  join  in  a  refrain.  They 
are  deceitful  and  perfidious,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  poison  against  ememiee.  The  drug  is  extracted 
from  a  species  of  arum,  and,  in  small  doses,  pro- 
duces death  by  anaemia  and  innutrition  after  a 
month  or  two :  strong  doses  produce  immediate 
insanity.  Their  food  comprises  game,  fish,  fruits, 
and  manioc-farina  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  several 
sorts  of  large  ants.  Their  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  long,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  thatched, 
and  accommodating  as  many  as  fifteen  families 
under  one  roof.  They  are  generally  dirty  and  ill- 
smelling.  The  furniture  consists  of  hammocks, 
pottery,  trunks  of  Brazilian  manufacture,  and  a 
variety  of  odds  and  ends,  beside  their  weapons, 
nets,  and  baskets.  At  one  side  is  a  small  shed, 
where  the  farina  is  cooked  on  a  hearth.  There  is 
often  a  small  flotilla  of  canoes  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants. These  people  make  excellent  canoes, 
some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  seat  thirty 
people,  and  sell  readily  for  a  handsome  price  at 
the  Brazilian  towns.  The  most  singular  of  their 
industries  is  that  by  which  they  obtain  salt.  A 
plant  grows  in  the  district  of  Carurii,  a  stout  herb 
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a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  is  pulled  up  and 
burned,  and  the  ashes  leached  with  boiling  wat«r. 
On  this  an  abundant  scum  arises,  which  is  re- 
moved and  dried.  This  is  the  salt  which,  white 
at  first,  afterward  becomes  grayish.  It  is  a  little 
bitter,  but  replaces  ordinary  ^t  for  all  purposes. 
It  is  curious  that  such  uncivilized  people  should 
have  discovered  such  a  process. 

The  newly  discovered  affluent  of  the  Koogo.  — 
The  river  traversed  by  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  a  late  number  of 
Science  {Y\i,,  160),  proves,  as  we  su8X)ected,  to  be 
one  long  indicated  on  the  charts,  partly  under  the 
name  of  Ikelemba.  It  is  called  by  Wissmann  the 
Kassai,  and  at  different  points  is  named  the  Zaire, 
the  Maneme,  and  the  Kwa.  It  receives  near  its 
mouth  the  waters  of  the  Kwango  and  the  drainage 
of  Lake  Leopold  II.  It  has  a  navigable  length  of 
about  four  himdred  miles  through  a  rich  region 
with  many  probably  navigable  branches.  Hip- 
popotami were  very  abundant,  in  some  places 
obstructing  canoe  navigation  ;  eighty-two  were 
coimted  in  one  herd.  The  mouth  of  the  Kassai 
does  not  indicate  the  importance  of  the  stream, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  has  not 
sooner  been  explored.  According  to  Lieutenant 
Wissmann,  the  commercial  future  of  the  whole 
Kongo  state  depends  upon  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Vivi  to  the  upper  Kongo  valley. 


PAR/5  LETTER. 

Since  my  preceding  letter,  some  very  interesting 
facts  have  been  made  known  in  different  sittings 
of  the  Academy  of  sciences  or  other  learned  soci- 
eties. But  I  must  begin  by  repairing  an  omission 
in  my  last  letter,  and  mention  Professor  Vemeuil's 
paper  concerning  phthisis.  As  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded at  present  that  phthisis  is  a  parasitical 
disease,  M.  Vemeuil  proposes  that  a  fund  be 
especially  raised  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  to  try  and  find  out  some 
scientific  and  methodical  way  of  fighting  this 
microbe.  M.  Vemeuil's  letter  has  been  published 
In  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire  and  in  many  other 
pa()ers  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  much  money  has 
been  yet  niiwd.  M.  Verneuil  is  no  micrographer, 
and  hafl  never  studied  any  bacillus  or  bacterium. 
His  idea  is  a  very  good  one,  but  he  is  not  the  man, 
nor  does  his  name  carry  the  weight  necessary  to 
make  the  idea  work  a  long  way  in  the  world. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soci^t^  de  psycho- 
logie  physiologique,  I  listened  to  an  interesting  note 
by  MM.  Richet,  Ferrari,  and  Hericourt,  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  handwriting  varies 
according  to  the  suggested  mental  states  of  hyp- 
notised persons.    For  instance,  if  such  a  person  is 


tok)  that  be  is  Napoleon,  and  asked  to  write  a  let- 
ter, he  writes  one,  in  a  handwriting  entirelj  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  in  which  a  grapboloe^  easfly 
recognizes  the  signs  of  a  certain  mental  state  whidb 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Napo- 
leon ;  when  told  that  he  is  a  miser,  he  writes  in  a 
close,  short,  eccmomical  handwriting,  in  the  way 
nusers  write,  according  to  graphologists ;  as  a  peas- 
ant, he  writes  in  a  drawling,  ugly  hand.     The  con- 
clusion drawn  by  these  gentlemen  is,  that  gjapbol- 
ogy  is  a  real  science,  and  that  its  main  featmes 
are  correct,  generally  speaking.    After  all,  theie 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  handwriting 
can  be  and  is  influenced  by  the  mental  state,  as  is 
the  case  in  physiofcnomy ,  attitude,  and  movements. 
The  papers  of  MM.  Richet,  Ferrari,  and  Heriooort> 
will  be  published  in  the  EevuephUosophiquejmDd 
their  experiments  are  being  continued. 

A  fortnight  ago,  the  Hociete  geologique  began 
a  series  of  conferences,  to  be  held  now  and  then  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society.  The  opm- 
ing  address  was  made  by  M.  A.  de  Lapparent,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  very  good  book  on  geology, 
a  text-book  for  French  students.  The  subject  was 
'The  form  of  the  earth,*  and  M.  de  Lapparent 
communicated  very  interesting  facts  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  most  important,  which  is  also  the  one 
that  contributes  the  most  to  give  to  the  earth  a 
very  irregular  form,  is  the  attraction  which  conti- 
nents and  even  islands  exert  on  water,  as  they  do  on 
the  pendulum,  resulting,  as  has  been  jHTOved  and 
measured,  in  an  accumulation  of  sea-waters  around 
continents.  Thus  the  continents  are  all  situated  at 
the  tops  of  hills  of  water ;  and  to  go  from  Europe 
to  America,  the  ship  has  first  to  go  down  hill, 
then  to  cross  a  valley,  and  finally  to  climb  another 
hill.  Of  course,  this  is  an  exaggerated  figure ; 
but,  if  the  world  were  flat  instead  of  round,  the 
case  would  be  exactly  such  as  I  have  just  said,  for 
it  has  been  calculated  by  some  that  between  two 
continents  the  sea-level,  in  the  middle,  may  be  a 
thousand  metres  below  the  level  the  sea  ought  to 
have,  and  would  have  if  there  were  no  continents 
to  attract  it.  As  a  curious  and  interesting  confir- 
mation of  this  attraction  of  seas  by  continents,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  when  Vesuvius  is  in  eruption, 
and  consequently  when  the  mountain  itself  is 
denser  on  account  of  ascending  and  issuing  lavas, 
the  sea-level  of  Naples  rises  in  a  sufficiently  well- 
marked  manner. 

M.  de  Lapparent,  who  does  not  think  that  there 
is  any  great  motion  in  continents,  and  does  not 
much  believe  in  the  sinking  of  some  and  the 
emersion  of  others,  tries  to  explain  the  fact  fre- 
quently met  with,  of  sea-level  and  sea-beaches 
standing  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  actual 
sea-level,  in  the  following  manner.     Suppose  a 
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large  country  without  any  ice  at  all,  —  no 
glaciers  nor  icebergs  :  the  sea  will  take  a  given 
level  around  such  a  country.  But  suppose  that 
for  some  reason  or  another  this  country  gets 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  as  is  the  case  in  polar 
regions  :  the  sea-level  will  rise,  because  the  con- 
tinent will  be  denser,  and  will  attract  the  sea 
with  more  force.  But  if  half  of  the  ice  melt, 
the  sea-level  will  be  lower:  if  it  melt  entirely, 
the  waters  will  re-assume  their  first  level.  We 
should  then  find  on  the  seacoast  three  levels,  — 
the  actual  one  ;  one  very  high  up,  say  a  hundred 
yards;  and  another  one  halfway  down.  This 
explanation  may  perhaps  be  accepted  for  some 
countries,  but  it  seems  doubtful  that  it  applies  to 
all  cases ;  and  the  theory  of  slow  emersion  and 
immersion  of  continents  and  islands  —  some  of 
them,  at  least  —  cannot  yet  be  overthrown.  The 
conference  of  M.  de  Lapparent  will  be  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  geological  society,  and  a 
review  of  it  is  to  come  out  shortly  in  Nature, 

The  principal  event  of  the  last  month  has  been 
Pasteur's  paper,  read  at  the  Academy  of  sciences 
the  1st  of  March,  concerning  the  cure  of  rabies. 
The  nieeting  was  a  very  fine  one.  Some  persons 
had  heard  ic  rumored  that  Pasteur  was  to  speak, 
and  to  communicate  very  interesting  facts,  so  the 
room  was  quiie  full.  M.  Gosselin,  who  had  been 
sick  for  some  time,  came  ;  and  nearly  everybody 
was  there,  except  M.  Chevreul,  who  was  yet 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather  and  a  slight  illness.  M.  Pasteur's  note 
was  a  very  long  one,  but  it  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  ;  and  at  the  concluFion  enthusiastic 
applause  went  up  from  every  hand.  M.  Vulpian 
rose  immediately  after,  and  proposed  that  a  vacci- 
nal dispensary  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting all  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and  having 
them  cured  by  M.  Pasteur  and  his  assistants.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  receive  all 
persons,  French  or  strangers,  who  desire  Pasteur's 
assistance,  and  to  have  some  sort  of  hospital. 
M.  Vulpian's  proposal  was  greeted  with  many 
cheers,  and  M.  Pasteur  quite  approved  it.  The 
results  of  Pasteur's  350  first  experiments  on  the 
cure  of  rabies  in  mankind  are  certainly  very  en- 
couraging, and  the  subscribers  are  sending  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Pasteur  is  sure  to  have  all  the 
money  that  is  necessary,  and  will  certainly  use  it 
well.  He  wishes  to  investigate  now  the  question 
of  diphtheria,  and  to  try  and  find  out  the  way  of 
preventing  or  fighting  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also 
that  tuberculosis  may  catch  his  attention.  Tuber- 
culosis is  far  deadlier  than  cholera,  diphtheria,  and 
rabies  put  together. 

Apropos  of  cholera,  M.  Rochefontaine,  who  was 
director  of  Professor  Vulpian's  laboratory,  died  a 


few  days  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Rochefontaine  tried  last  year  an  experiment  on 
the  etiology  of  cholera,  swallowing  a  pill  in  which 
choleraic  dejections  and  bacilli  formed  the  promi- 
nent feature.  He  recovered,  and  some  months 
ago  he  began  again,  in  another  manner,  inoculat- 
ing bacilli  under  the  skin.  It  is,  however,  believed 
here  that  these  experiments  were  very  detri- 
mental to  his  health,  and  that  his  sudden  death, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  mild  illness,  may  have 
been  the  consequence  of  them.  Professor  Vul- 
pian made  a  very  heartfelt  and  appropriate  speech 
at  the  burial.  Rochefontaine  has  been  during 
seventeen  years  the  preparateur  and  the  assistant 
of  M.  Vulpian  :  he  was,  in  fact,  his  only  pupil,  as 
concerns  experimental  physiology,  and  his  death 
is  a  very  serious  blow  to  Vulpian,  who  will  cer- 
tainly not  find  so  experienced  an  assistant  to  help 
him. 

M.  A.  Gautier,  the  professor  of  organic  chemis- 
try in  the  faculty  de  medecine,  pupil  and  succes- 
sor of  Wtirtz,  has  recently  published  a  very  in- 
teresting paper,  read  before  the  Academy  of 
medicine,  concerning  ptomaines  and  leucomaines. 
Leucomaines  are  alkaloids  very  similar  to  ptoma- 
ines, but  they  are  formed  in  the  living  body  and 
during  life,  instead  of  developing  after  death. 
They. are  very  poisonous.  In  the  next  letter,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  give  more  information  on 
this  point. 

The  Ck)ncours  d'agr^gation  at  the  Medical 
school  was  finished  yesterday  evening  at  half -past 
six,  after  some  two  months'  duration.  The  can- 
didates who  have  been  admitted  are  MM.  Brissand 
and  Ballet,  two  of  Charcot's  pupils,  neither  of  the 
best  nor  of  the  worst ;  M.  Dej^rine,  Vulpian's 
pupil,  very  well  known  by  quite  a  number  of 
papers  and  contributions  on  nervous  pathology  and 
physiology  —  he  certainly  is  the  best  man  of  the 
four  in  the  estimation  of  all,  and  is  a  very  good 
recruit  for  the  faculty  ;  M.  Chauffard,  son  of  the 
weU-known  spiritualist  professor,  who  died  some 
years  ago  —  he  lias  no  works  to  speak  for  him, 
being  yet  very  young,  but  his  concoura  was  a  very 
brilliant  one.  V. 

Paris,  March  17. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 


On  the  25th  of  March,  1826,  Alvan  Clark,  the 
senior  member  of  the  famous  firm  of  telescope- 
makers,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maria 
Pease,  and  the  venerable  couple  are  still  living, 
the  former  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  the  latter 
seventy-eight.  A  reception  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Clark  has  painted  three 
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large  portraits  in  oil,  —  of  his  two  sons,  Alvan 
and  Greorge,  and  of  a  grandson.  Portrait-i)aint- 
ing  was  Mr.  Clark's  profession  till  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  when,  by  trying  to  assist  one  of  his 
sons,  then  a  student,  in  the  grinding  of  a  reflect- 
or for  a  telescope  he  was  making  for  his  own 
use,  his  attention  was  flrst  directed  to  the  grinding 
of  optical  surfaces  as  a  business. 

—  Captain  Eden  of  the  British  schooner  Storm 
king,  bound  from  Utilla  to  New  Orleans,  reports 
on  Thursday,  March  11,  passing  over  a  submarine 
mineral-oil  spring,  bubbling  and  rippling  all 
aroimd  the  vessel,  and  extending  out  over  one 
himdred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards.  This 
was  in  latitude  25°  48'  north,  longitude  86^  20' 
west,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  the  passes.  At  11  a.m.  they  were  over  the 
spring  proper,  and  at  11.80  a.m.  outside  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  oil-circle.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  spring  is  the  oil-cargo  of  a  foundered  vessel, 
which,  breaking  through  the  casks,  caused  this 
peculiar  marine  freak,  or  that  it  may  be  a  natural 
phenomenon. 

—  Tlie  Railroad  gazette  cites  one  of  the  longest 
times  in  which  fire  has  been  kept  in  a  furnace 
without  the  addition  of  fuel.  A  furnace  belong- 
ing to  the  Kemble  iron  and  coal  company  at  Rid- 
dlesburg,  Penn. ,  was  banked  up  and  hermetically 
sealed  in  November,  1884,  fire  being  left  in.  On 
March  5,  1886,  the  furnace  was  opened,  after  be- 
ing closed  for  nearly  sixteen  months.  The  fire 
was  found  to  be  still  burning,  the  coke  glowing 
brightly,  and,  on  the  admission  of  air,  soon  be- 
came hot  enough  to  melt  cinder.  It  was  started 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  standing  but  a  week. 

—  A  railroad  company  in  southern  Kansas  has 
established  a  large  artificial  plantation  of  forest- 
trees  to  supply  their  future  needs.  Over  a  square 
mile  of  land  near  Farlington  has  been  planted 
with  young  saplings  ot  the  catalpa  and  ailantus. 
The  prospective  success  of  their  ezi)eriment  has 
brought  about  the  similar  planting  of  another 
equal  area.  These  trees  are  of  rapid  growth,  and 
are  valuable  for  ties  and  fencing-material. 

—  The  first  international  congress  of  hydrology 
and  climatology  will  convene  the  Ist  of  October 
next  at  Biarritz,  and  will  last  eight  days.  Com- 
munications and  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Viscount  de  Chasteigner,  at  Biarritz. 

—  The  March  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university  circulars  contains  abstracts  of  several 
scientific  papers  of  value,  read  before  the  scientific 
and  philological  association  of  the  university,  as 
follows  :  '  Instantaneous  photographs  of  the  heart 
and  intestines  in  motion/  by  Dr.  Thompson  ;  <  On 


the  antiseptic  action  of  acids,*  by  Mr.  Dag^an ; 
and  on  *  Speech  mixture  in  French  Canada,*  by 
Mr.  ElUott. 

—  The  next  volume  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica*  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.      Among  the  principal  articles  will  be 

*  Psychology,'  by  Mr.  J.  Ward ;  *  Railways,'  by 
Messrs.  D.  K.  Clark,  A.  T.  Hadley,  A.  M.  Welling- 
ton, and  S.  W.  Dunning  ;  *  Animal  reproduction,' 
by  Mr.  P.  Geddes  ;  *  Vegetable  reproduction,'  by 
S.  H.  Vines ;  *  Reptiles,*  by  Dr.  A.  OOnther  and 
St.  G.  Mivart ;  *  Respiration,'  by  Prof.  A.  G^amgee : 

*  River-engineering,*  by  L.  F.  Vemon-Harcourt ; 
and  '  Roman  topography  and  archeology,'  by  J. 
H.  Middleton. 

—  The  Ar.  k,  naturhistorischen  hofmuaeum  at 
Vienna  has  begun  the  publication  of  annalen^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Franz  v.  Hauer,  the 
superintendent.  The  first  number,  lately  issued, 
contains  a  report  for  the  year  1885,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  museums.  The  personnel  of  this  important 
museum  includes  many  names,  such  as  Pelzeln. 
Rogenhofer,  Fuchs,  Brezina,  Brauer,  Marenzeller, 
Heger,  Szombathy,  and  others,  more  or  less  widely 
known  as  eminent  scientific  men.  Altogether  the 
staff  of  curators,  assistants,  and  servants,  numbers 
forty-four.  The  next  number  will  appear  in  May, 
and  will  contain  zoological,  botanical,  and  min- 
eralogical  papers  by  Steindachner,  Kohl,  Beck, 
Brezina,  and  others. 

—  A  new  enterprise  of  considerable  importance 
is  announced  in  Germany.  It  is  the  issuance  of  a 
Handhuch  der  klaasUchen  alterthum^wissenschaft 
in  systematischer  darateUungy  which  will  deal 
with  the  entire  field  of  classical  philology  and 
archeology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  history, 
method,  and  bibliography  of  the  respective  de- 
partments. The  work  will  be  complete  in  seven 
volimies,  —  of  which  three  parts,  comprising  a 
volume  and  a  half,  have  already  appeared,  — 
and  is  edited  by  Professor  MuUer  of  Erlangen,  as- 
sisted by  Professors  Blass  of  Kiel,  Brugmann  of 
Freiburg,  Basset  of  Kiel,  von  Christ  of  Munich, 
HUbner  of  Berlin,  Jordan  of  Konigsberg,  Lolling 
of  Athens,  Niese  of  Breslau,  Nissen  of  Bonii, 
Reifferschied  of  Breslau,  Schiller  of  Giessen, 
Schanz  of  Wiirzburg,  von  Urlichs  of  Wurzburg, 
and  Windelband  of  Strasburg.  This  array  of  dis- 
tinguished names  ought  to  insure  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

—  We  have  received  a  translation  into  the 
German,  of  Auchincloss's  well-known  work  on 
valve-gearing  of  steam-engines.  The  original 
was  published  by  Van  Nostrand  in  1869,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1883.    It  has  been  a  standard 
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treatise  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  and,  with 
Zeuner  and  Blaha  in  Europe,  has  given  the  engi- 
neer exceedingly  valuable  methods  of  treatment 
of  all  problems  arising  in  the  designing  and 
adjustment  of  the  slide-valve.  The  work,  both 
of  author  and  publisher,  is  well  done  ;  and  our 
German  friends  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing so  good  a  reproduction  of  what  has  long  been 
considered  in  the  United  States,  in  many  respects, 
an  exceptionally  valuable  treatise. 

—  Mr.  S.  S.  Bassler,  of  the  Cincinnati  cotii- 
mercial  gazette,  has  lately  published  a  timely  lit- 
tle pocket-pamphlet  entitled  *  The  weather  chart,* 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  types  of  areas  of  high 
and  low  pressure  that  cross  our  country,  and  con- 
trol its  weather,  by  small  sketch-maps  for  recent 
dates,  stiU  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  essay  is  a  good  one,  and  the  examples 
are  well  chosen ;  but  we  regret  that  more  care  is 
not  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  its  explanatory 
statements.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  cor- 
rect ideas  can  be  gathered  from  such  phrases  as, 
**  Could  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  look  down  upon  its  surface,  we  should 
see  a  constant  succession  of  hills,  valleys,  plains, 
and  areas  of  tempestuous  cross- waves."  It  is  true 
that  in  the  lower  atmosphere  the  imaginary 
isobaric  surfaces  would  be  thus  deformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  changes  in  temperature  and  den- 
sity of  air ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
these  irregularities  are  all  smoothed  out  long 
before  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere  are  reached. 
And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  who  has  done 
so  much  good  work  in  popularizing  his  favorite 
study  should  degrade  its  terminology  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  such  words  as  *  high '  and  *  low,'  in- 
stead of  the  better  ones  *  anti-cyclonic  *  and  *  cy- 
clonic systems/  which  appear  but  a  few  times. 

—  Robert  Oppenheim  of    Berlin  announces  a 

*  Ftihrer  f tlr  forschungsreisende '  by  Dr.  F.  v. 
Richthofen.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  gmde  for 
travellers  in  making  observations  of  interest  in 
physical  geography  or  geology.  It  is  intended 
especially  for  those  who,  without  special  knowl- 
edge in  those  sciences,  yet  have  some  acquaintance 
with  their  rudiments. 

—  The  f oUowing  works  of  interest  to  scientific 
readers  have  been  announced  :  'Creation  ©revolu- 
tion,' by  George  Ticknor  Curtis  (Appleton) ;  *  Fresh- 
water fishes  of  Europe,  a  history  of  the  genera, 
species,  structure,  habits,  etc'  by  H.  G.  Seeley 
(Cassell) ;  *  Electric  lighting.'  translated  from  the 
German  (Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.) ;  *  Can  matter 
think?'    by    Elliott    Coues    (Eatea  <St    LauriatU 

*  Geological  studies,'  by  Alex.  Winchell  (Griggs  cfc 
Co,) ;  *  Builders'  work  and  builders'  trades,'  by  H. 


C.  Seddon  (Lippincott) ;  *  Avoidance  of  collisions 
at  sea,'  by  W.  Bainbridge  (Van  Noatrand) ;  '  The 
luminiferous  ether,'  by  Volsen  Wood  (Van  No8- 
trand) ;  *  Evolution  of  to-day,'  by  H.  W.  Conn 
(Putnam)  ;  Anthony  and  Brackett's  *  Text-book  of 
physics '  (WUey) ;  '  Arctic  explorations  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  Ross  to  Greely '  (Allison) ; 

*  At  home  in  Fiji,'  by  Gordon  Cumming,  new 
edition  (Armstrong) ;  *  Persia,  the  land  of  the 
Imans,*  by  James  Bassett  (Seribner) ;  *  The  Kilima- 
Njaro  expedition,  scientific  exploration  in  eastern 
equatorial  Africa,'  by  H.  H.  Johnstone  (Seribner) ; 
'  What  young  people  should  know,'  revised  edition, 
by  B.  G.  Wilder  (Estes  <Sb  Lauriat) ;  '  A  history  of 
education,'  by  F.  v.  N.  Painter  (Appleton);  «A 
science  of  mind,'  by  J.  H.  Seelye  (Qinn  cfc  Co,) ; 

*  The  philoRophy  of  wealth,'  by  J.  B.  Clark  (Qinn 
cfc  Co,) ;  *  Our  government,'  by  J.  Macy  (Ginn  <fc 
Co,) ;  *  General  geology  for  high-schools  and  col- 
leges,' by  N.  S.  Shaler  (f/ea^/i) ;  *  Guides  for  science 
teaching,'  four  volumes  (insects,  fishes  and  frogs, 
birds,  and  mammals),  by  Alpheus  Hyatt  (Heath) ; 

*  Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,'  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall  (Heath) ;  *  Modem  petrography,'  by 
George  H.  Williams  (Heath) ;  *  Industrial  training,' 
by  C.  M.  Woodward  (Heath) ;  *  A  handbook  of 
plant  dissection,*  by  J.  C.  Arthur,  C.  R.  Barnes, 
and  J.  M.  Coulter  (Henry  Holt) ;  '  The  calculus,' 
by  Simon  Newcomb  (Henry  Holt) ;  *  Elementary 
zoology,'  by  A.  S.  Packard  (Henry  Holt) ;  •  Wood's 
medicinal  plants,'  American  edition,  by  Charles 
Rice  (Wood) ;  •  The  railways  and  the  republic,'  by 
James  F.  Hudson  (Harper) ;  *  Society,  its  pecul- 
iarities, practices,  and  problems,'  by  G.  C.  Lori- 
mer  (Funk  cfc  Wagnalls) ;  *  Essays  on  finance, 
wages,  and  trade,'  by  R.  Giffen  (Putnam) ;  *  Theism 
and  evolution,'  by  J.  S.  Van  Dyke  (Armstrong) ; 

*  University  education,'  by  G.  S.  Morris  (Andrews  cfc 
Witherhy) ;  *  Educational  value  of  different  studies/ 
by  W.  H.  Payne  (Andrews  <St  Witherby) ;  *  Mineral 
physiology  and  physiography,'  by  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  (Cassino) ;  *  Methods  of  teaching  and  study- 
ing natural  science,*  edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall 
(Heath), 

—  The  future  bears  every  mark  that  distin- 
guishes publications  of  its  class.  The  system  on 
which  its  author,  C.  C.  Blake  of  Richland,  Kan., 
bases  his  **  calculation  of  the  .coming  weather 
thntugh  astronomical  mathematics,"  is  modestly 
entitled  *  Cosmogony,'  and  in  the  April  number  of 
the  paper  its  explanation  goes  so  far  as  concluding 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  and  motion 
only  exists.  By  a  vague  series  of  inconsequences, 
it  is  shown  that  the  earth  is  built  up  by  gradual 
accretion  of  rays  from  the  sun  :  *Mt  is  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  earth  by  absorption  from  the  sun 
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that  is  the  cause  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
moon,  which  the  best  of  astronomers  have  not 
been  able  to  account  for."  The  egotistical  self- 
sacrifice  that  pervades  the  sheet  is  more  pitiful 
than  its  teachings  are  dangerous. 

—  The  weather  journal^  issued  weekly  at  Cincin- 
nati, by  8.  8.  Bassler,  the  weather  editor  of  the 
Commercial  gazette  of  that  city,  is  cjuite  unlike 
most  journals  afflicted  with  meteorological  titles 
in  this  coimtry  :  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  cos- 
mogony, or  tlie  influence  of  Saturn,  but  gains  its 
high  value  from  a  set  of  twenty-one  little  maps  in 
each  issue,  giving  the  isobars  and  something  of 
the  winds,  temperature,  and  precipitation,  three 
times  for  every  day  of  the  week  of  its  publication, 
constructed  according  to  the  signal-service  obser- 
vations. Although  too  small  to  contain  much 
detail,  the  maps  sliow  with  sufficient  clearness 
where  the  centres  of  high  and  low  pressure  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  accompanying  text  is 
designed  to  explain  the  simpler  principles  of 
weather  forecasting  on  this  basis.  We  tnist  it 
may  secure  the  large  circulation  that  it  well 
deserves,  and  that  the  maps  may  at  the  same  time 
gain  somewhat  in  clearness  of  execution  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  subscribers. 

—  The  first  annual  summary  of  observations 
made  at  the  Blue  Hill  meteorological  observatory, 
near  Boston,  was  lately  issued  by  Mr.  Rotch.  It 
contains  a  detailed  statement  of  monthlv  and 
annual  means,  extremes,  and  ranges  for  1885, 
placed  side  by  side  with  similar  records  from  the 
Boston  signal  office,  ten  miles  north  of,  and  five 
hundred  feet  lower  than,  the  observatorv.  The 
mean  annual  values  of  several  elements  are  as 
follows :  pressvure  (reduced  to  32°,  sea-level  and 
standard  gravity),  29^.962  and  29".964 ;  tempera- 
ture, 44*^.4  and  47°.  1:  total  wind  movement  166, 
110,  and  102,829  miles;  total  precipitation,  39.00 
and  46.85  inches.  Mr.  Rotch  is  contributing  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  mountain  meteorological 
stations  of  Europe  to  the  current  numbers  of  the 
American  meteorological  journal  that  will  prove 
of  much  value  to  students  in  this  countrv,  not 
only  by  informing  them  where  high-level  obser- 
vations are  made,  but  also  by  directing  them  to 
the  publications  in  which  they  are  recorded  and 
discussed. 

—  The  general  detailed  map  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  and  already  begim  by  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey,  will  be  upon  the  scale  of  about 
four  miles  to  the  inch,  with  contour  Unes  for  every 
twenty-five  to  two  hundred  feet,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  topography.  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  this  map  in  atlas  sheets,  each  composed  of 


one    d^^ree    of  latitude    by  one  of    longitude, 
bounded  by  parallels  and  meridians. 

—  The  first  number  of  the  International  record 
of  charities  and  correction,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  and  published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  has  been 
received.  The  Record  aims  to  make  popular  the 
Uterature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  to 
interest  the  public  in  such  questions,  and  to  show 
*'  what  progress  is  making  in  the  struggle  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  race."  The  general  subject  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  colunms  is  *  social  evils,  their  causes 
and  remedy.*  The  editor  names  as  the  five  great 
evils  with  which  humanity  has  to  contend,  poverty^ 
ignorance,  disease,  vice,  crime. 

—  A  local  hurricane  at  Murraysville,  Penn.,  on 
March  21,  which  caused  considerable  damage  to 
property,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  heat  produced 
by  the  conflagration  at  the  large  gas-well  there. 

—  The  French  consulting  committee  of  hygi- 
ene, we  learn  from  Nature,  recently  advised  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  vaseline  for  butter  in 
food- preparations.  The  effects  of  vaseline  on  the 
system,  however,  seemed  to  require  fuller  exam- 
ination, and  Dr.  Dubois  has  made  some  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  it.  Two  dogs  were  fed  ex- 
clusively on  soup  in  which  the  usual  fat  was 
entirely  replaced  with  vaseline :  one  of  them 
absorbed  twenty-five  grams  of  vaseline  a  day 
for  ten  days  ;  the  other  fifteen  grams  (this  would 
correspond,  in  the  case  of  an  average  man,  to  one 
hundred  grams  and  sixty  grams  respectively). 
With  this  diet  the  animals  even  slightly  increased 
in  weight.  Their  general  state  was  good :  there 
was  no  loss  of  appetite,  nor  vomiting,  nor  diarrhoea. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  carburets  of 
hydrogen  forming  vaseline,  though  they  favor 
neither  oxidation  nor  saponification  like  fats,  are 
readily  tolerated  in  the  alimentary  canal,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  dogs.  Further  experiments  will 
show  if  a  prolonged  use  of  the  substance  is 
equally  innocuous. 

—  The  report  of  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Society  of 
psychical  research,  denouncing  the  theoeophists 
and  Madame  Blavatsky,  has  been  replied  to,  says 
the  London  Graphic,  by  ^ir.  A.  P.  Sinnett.  in  a 
pamphlet  called  **The  *  occult  world  phenomena' 
and  the  Society  for  psychical  research  "  {Redioay). 
It  is  not.  it  does  not  indeed  pretend  to  be,  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  many  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  There  is  no  attempt,  for  example,  to 
explain  the  existence  of  the  damning  Coulomb 
letters.  But  Mr.  Sinnett  scores  some  points 
against  his  adversary,  and  his  pamphlet  is  to  be 
followed  by  some  memoirs  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
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which  may  contain  further  refutations.  Madame 
Blavatsky  herself  appends  to  the  pamphlet  a  brief 
and  indignant  denial  of  the  grave  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  her. 

—  The  success  of  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  has 
caused  complaints  in  England  of  the  negligence 
of  that  government  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  fishing  interests.  The  Athenaeum  states  that 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  in  the  three 
kingdoms  one  scientific  naturalist  employed  by 
the  government  to  whom  it  has  the  right  to  apply 
for  information  on  fishery  questions.  It  is  now 
said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, to  forma  new  fisheries  board  or  commission. 

—  Caustic  lime,  ground  fine,  and  consolidated 
by  a  pressure  of  forty  tons  into  cartridges  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  used  in  some  col- 
lieries for  getting  coal,  where  gunpowder  wotdd 
be  dangerous.  After  the  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
face  of  the  coal,  an  iron  tube  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  small  groove  externally  on  the 
upper  side,  and  several  perforations,  is  inserted 
the  whole  length  of  the  hole.  The  cartridges, 
which  have  a  groove  to  fit  the  tube,  are  then  in- 
serted and  lightly  rammed,  and  the  hole  tamped." 
A  small  force-pump  injects  through  the  tube  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  lime.  The 
water  escapes  through  the  perforations  and  along 
the  groove,  saturating  the  whole,  and  driving  out 
the  air.  The  tube  is  then  closed  by  a  tap  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  steam,  which,  by  its  force, 
cracks  the  coal  away  from  the  roof,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  expansion  of  the  lime. 

—  A  system  of  irrigation  is  on  trial  in  Colorado, 
in  which  the  water  is  conducted  through  pipes, 
laid  a  little  below  the  surface  several  feet  apart, 
and  having  small  holes  at  intervals  on  the  upper 
side  to  i»ermit  of  the  escape  of  the  water,  which 
percolates  through  and  thoroughly  moistens  the 
soil.  The  advantages  are  claimed,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  not  chilled  by  flooding,  and  that 
the  ground  is  not  subsequently  baked  by  the  hot 
sun. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

*•«  CorrttpondenU  are  requetted  to  be  as  brief  a»  possible.    The 
writer's  name  is  in  all  cases  reoitired  as  proof  of  good  faith. 

Phylloxera. 

What  evidence  have  we  on  the  following  points  in 
renurd  to  phylloxera  ?  — 

First,  was  it  well  known  as  a  pest  in  this  country 
before  its  introduction  abroad  ? 

Second,  when  and  how  did  it  reach  Europe  ? 

Third,  why  is  it  more  injurious  in  Europe  than  in 
its  native  habitat  ?  and 

Fourth,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
pest  will  be  mitigated  by  natural  causes  as  time  goes 
on  !  A.  M.  u. 

New  Tork,  March  29. 


Certain  questions  relatinis:  to  national  endow- 
ment 02  research  in  this  country,  and  their 
importance. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Shufeldt^s  arguments 
in  Science^  favoring  endowment  of  research,  and  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  '*  of  those 
persons  in  her  employ  who  have  from  time  to  time 
demonstrated  their  fitness  to  perform  certain  work," 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  talented  author  why  he 
would  restrict  this  recognition  to  those  in  the  govern- 
ment's employ,  or  why,  indeed,  there  should  be  any 
distinction  made  between  such  men  and  other  able 
men  in  civil  life.  The  physician  who  finds  that  he  is 
far  better  qualified  for  some  other  pursuit  than  that 
of  medicine  gives  up  his  profession,  and  accepts  a 
position  where  his  talents  can  be  better  applied.  Is 
not  the  same  resource  left  for  army  officers?  Dr. 
Shufeldt  will  hsrdly  claim  a  monopoly  of  talent  in 
government  employ ;  then  why  are  not  the  many 
struggling  students  of  science  in  civil  life  who  have 
shown  evidence  of  their  fitness  to  perform  certain 
work  equally  entitled  to  recognition  1  By  all  means, 
if  such  a  scheme  is  feasible,  endow  or  assist  original 
research,  but  put  all  citizens  absolutely  on  the  same 
level.  While  one  may  sympathize  with  the  talented 
officers  who  are  compelled  to  undergo  wearisome 
drudgery  not  akin  to  their  tastes  or  inclination,  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  other 
equally  talented  scientific  men  who  have  to  struggle 
without  even  the  assurance  of  a  comfortable  salary. 
Endow  research,  but  let  the  endowment  be  impartial. 

W.  §.  N. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  S7. 


The  anachronisms  of  pictures. 

Supplementing  your  recent  publications  touching 
the  above-named  subject,  an  example  interesting  to 
geographical  botanists  may  be  recorded  among  the 
existing  curiosities  of  the  national  capitol. 

The  senate  committee  in  charge  of  tJ^e  fine  arts 
has  secured  a  picture  representing  a  well-known 
incident  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  that  occurred  in  old 
Spain  anterior  to  the  discoverer's  first  trans- Atlantic 
voyage.  This  picture  is  hung  at  the  head  of  the 
marble  stairway  near  the  seats  reserved  in  the 
senate  hsll  for  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers. 
It  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  plant  (the  Opun- 
tia  [cactus  of  Linneus]  ficus  indica,  or  prickly  pear) 
which  has  figured  in  Mexican  patriotic  symbolism 
from  time  out  of  mind,  and  which  holds  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  oldest  of  Aztec  legends,  —  the 
plant  which  Mexico  regenerate  has  chosen  as  an  em- 
blem sanctified  by  association  and  antiquity,  and  has 
placed  upon  her  banner  and  her  dollar,  —  this  sena- 
torial picture  proclaims  that  this  cactus,  so  dear  to 
the  patriotic  Mexican  heart,  is  not  originally  Mexi- 
can, but  that  it  was  a  possession  of  the  usurper,  and 
in  pre-Columbian  times  g^w  by  the  dusty  wayside 
in  old  Spain.  That  it  had  not  reached  Europe  at  the 
date  of  the  incident  represented  in  the  picture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

I  would  refer  the  student  to  Alfonse  de  Candolle*s 
work,  *  Origin  of  cultivated  plants  *  (AppleUm,  1885), 
p.  275.  Speaking  of  the  Opnntia  ficus  indica,  the 
eminent  botanist  says,  **  It  was  one  of  the  first  plants 
which  the  Spaniards  introduced  into  the  old  world, 
both  into  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  singular  appearance 
was  the  more  striking  that  no  other  species  belonging 
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to  the  family  bad  before  been  seen.**  Should  the 
student  wish  to  investigate  still  further,  he  will  find 
in  de  Candolle^s  treatise  the  names  of  several  Spanish 
and  other  authorities.  Nopal. 

New  Tcrk,  March  89. 

Schwatka's  Along:  Alaska's  g^eat  river. 

The  author  of  the  review  of  Schwatka^s  work  on 
the  Yukon  (p.  294)  is  evidently  ill-informed  as  to  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  mapping  of  that 
river,  when  he  states  that  Raymond  'surveyedMt  from 
Fort  Yukon  to  its  mouth,  and  supposes  that  the  map 
of  Raymond  is  the  '  best  in  existence  *  of  the  lower 
Yukon.  It  is  probable  that  he  derives  his  impression 
from  Schwatka's  work  ;  that  gentleman,  like  many 
military  men,  preferring  to  ignore  or  affect  contempt 
of  any  work  done  outside  of  military  circles.  The 
fact  is,  that  Raymond^s  map  has  at  present  merely 
an  historical  value,  and  was  originally  merely  one 
step  in  the  many  by  which  an  approximate  sketch  of 
the  course  of  that  great  stream  has  been  arrived  at. 
The  first  explorations  were  by  the  Russians,  and  are 
summarized  in  the  map  of  Zogoskin,  which,  for  the 
part  included  in  it  (except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river), 
has  not  been  materially  changed  by  any  one,  though 
positions  have  been  better  determined,  and  details 
added  or  subtracted.  The  river  between  the  end  of 
the  Zogoskin  map  and  Fort  Yukon,  and  the  delta, 
were  mapped  by  the  Western  union  telegraph  expe- 
dition, whose  work  as  to  detail  is  fuUer  than  any 
thing  subsequent.  They  also  sketched  the  upper 
river,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Raymond  to  correct 
the  astronomical  positions  of  important  points,  and 
thus  modify  the  general  course  ;  to  Schwatka  and 
Krause,  to  furnish  better  details  of  the  Lewis  branch 
and  head  waters ;  to  Nelson,  to  do  the  same  for  the 
delta,  and  Lieutenant  Allen  for  the  Tananah  water- 
shed. The  credit  due  to  each  eannot  be  monopolized 
by  any  tuan  or  set  of  men,  and  it  does  not  impair  any 
man's  reputation  to  do  justly  by  his  forerunners. 

Wm.  H.  Dall. 
SmitbBonian  institution. 
Marcb  'ZH. 

A   swindler  abroad  again. 

Please  give  place  to  an  advertisement  of  a  fraud 
who  has  just  left  Oskaloosa.  He  came  on  the  6tb, 
remained  six  days,  and  left  without  having  caused 
sufficient  suspicion  for  any  one  to  say  any  thing.  He 
professes  to  be  Prof.  Henry  S.  Williams  of  Cornell 
university,  N.  Y.,  a  captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  —  retired  for  disabilities  resulting  from 
wounds  received  from  the  Indians  three  days  after 
General  Custer  fell.  He  is  now  representing  the 
Smithsonian  institution  as  a  sort  of  an  examiner, 
looking  after  books  and  specimens  deposited  at 
dififerent  places.  He  also  represents  that  Cornell  has 
a  fund  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  sell  for 
fifty  dollars  a  set  of  fossils  equal  to  sets  sold  by  Ward 
for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  that  they  only 
want  five  dollars  cash  to  pay  for  boxing  and  labelling, 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  in  local 
fossils,  for  which  reasonable  prices  will  be  allowed. 
He  contracted  two  sets  here,  but  received  the  five 
dollars  on  but  one  of  them. 

He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  weighs 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  carries  his  right 
arm  as  though  stiff,  wears  a  glove  on  that  hand,  has 
light- brown  straight  hair,   mustache,   blue  eyes,  a 


large  head  with  prominent  forehead,  so  that  his  eyes 
seem  a  little  sunken,  and  uses  tobacco  and  whiskey 
tolerably  freely  for  a  professional  man.  We  know 
he  has  a  whole  right  arm  and  hand,  and  it  is  qoite 
possible  nothing  is  the  matter  with  it.  He  talks  very 
freely  and  accurately  of  fossils,  books,  and  men,  can 
give  minute  details  of  events  in  Indian  warfare  of 
ten  and  more  years  ago,  which  some  of  our  citizens 
know  to  be  literally  true.  He  spends  his  money  very 
freely,  and  seems  to  have  plenty  of  it. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  he  worked  sonie 
one  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  but,  if  so, 
whoever  it  was  will  not  tell  it.  The  amount  is  in- 
dicated, because  it  is  rumored  he  draws  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  per  month  from  the  army.  I  can- 
not find  who  started  it.  If  he  has  not  done  so,  he 
certainly  missed  a  g^od  chance.  A  despatch  from 
Humboldt  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  says  he  has 
been  there  and  got  about  one  hundred  dollars. 

Erasmus  Haworth. 

Penn  eol]eee,  Oskaloosa,  Ic, 
March  24. 

Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska. 

In  your  review  of  Bancroft's 'Alaska,' published 
yesterday,  you  speak  of  the  transfer  of  that  region, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Russian 
American  company,  only  to  be  renewed  by  one  of 
our  own,  or,  to  use  your  words,  "  while  the  monopoly 
which  succeeded,  though  more  confined  in  scope  than 
that  of  the  Russian  company,  does  not  differ  in  its 
essential  details,  and  is  still  in  operation." 

The  entire  area  of  Alaska  is  to-day.  and  has  been 
since  the  purchase,  optn  and  free  to  all  comers,  in  so 
far  as  the  fur-trade  is  concerned,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  reservation  of  the  government  for 
the  protection  of  the  seal-life  on  the  Pribylov  Islands, 
in  Bering  Sea  :  these  small  islets  are  completely 
isolated,  and  far  removed  from  contact  with  the 
trade  of  that  region,  and  are  practically  unknown  to 
everybody  outside  of  their  narrow  limits,  except  the 
officers  of  the  govei  nment  and  the  employees  of  the 
A.  C.  Co. 

Competing  traders  are  found  at  every  little  post 
in  Alaska  to-day  where  the  fur-trade  will  warrant 
the  establishment  of  the  smallest  trader  and  his  out- 
fit. There  never  has  been  the  slightest  interference 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  fur-trade  in  Alaska  since 
1867  by  any  monopoly  whatsoever. 

Henry  W.  Elliott. 
Smithsonian  institution,  Marcb  27. 

[The  statements  of  the  above  letter,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  accurate,  are  theoretically  true  :  the  state- 
ment of  the  reviewer,  in  his  judgment,  better  repre- 
sents the  social  and  commercial  facts,  as  regards  the 
whole  territory,  except  the  small  area  about  Sitka. — 
Rev.] 

Names  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  peaks. 

An  error  in  my  article,  printed  in  SciencCy  vii.  No. 
162,  is  kindly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson 
of  the  Canaidian  geological  survey,  which  I  am  glad 
to  correct  for  your  readers.  Dr.  Dawson  tells  me 
that  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Hooker,  Bal- 
four, Brown,  etc.,  were  not  named  by  the  botanist 
Douglas,  as  I  stated,  but  by  Dr.  Hector,  now  in 
charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  New  Zealand,  who 
in  1857-59  was  attached  to  Captain  Palliser's  expedi- 
tion into  the  north-west.  Ernest  Ingersoll. 

New  Haven,  March  25. 
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INDUCED   SOMNAMBULISM. 

The  activity  with  which  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  and  especially  of  hypnotism,  is  now 
being  pursued,  is  remarkable.  Constantly  publi- 
cations are  being  brought  to  our  notice,  dealing 
with  these  popular  topics,  either  in  a  literary,  an 
empirical,  or  scientific  way.  Among  the  last  to 
claim  attention  is  a  little  work*  by  Prof.  H. 
Beaunis  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Nancy,  who 
has  attempted  to  apply  to  the  study  of  induced 
somnambulism  scientific  experimental  methods. 
His  work  deals  with  the  question  from  both 
physiological  and  psychological  points  of  view, 
and  treats  of  both  mental  and  physical  conditions. 
The  substance  of  his  more  important  observations 
and  deductions,  in  the  concluding  chapters,  is  here 
presented. 

What  is  the  mental  state  of  the  hypnotized  per- 
son during  sleep  ?  Is  the  intelligence  active,  and 
are  the  thoughts  of  the  subject  engaged?  Ob- 
servations seem  to  show  that  there  is  an  absolute 
repose  of  the  thoughts,  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  external  impressions.  When  a  hypno- 
tized subject  is  asked  of  what  he  is  thinking,  the 
response  is  nearly  always,  '  Of  nothing.'  There  is 
a  state  of  intellectual  inertia,  or,  better,  of  intel- 
lectual repose,  in  accord  with  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  hypnotized  person  :  the  body  is  immovable, 
the  features  impassible,  with  a  general  expression 
of  calmness  and  tranquillity  rarely  attained  in 
ordinary  sleep.  There  are  evidently  no  dreams 
nor  thoughts  of  any  kind ;  for  those  subjects  who 
recollect  very  well  whatever  has  transpired  in 
some  previous  like  condition  recall  nothing  of  an 
hypnotic  sleep  during  which  there  have  been 
received  no  external  impressions. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  physi- 
cians, undisturbed  hypnotic  sleep  may  be  r^arded 
as  more  recuperative ;  and  from  the  observations 
made,  both  by  the  author  and  Dr.  Li^beaolt,  a 
part  of  the  therapeutic  effects  produced  by  hypno- 
tism may  be  attributed  to  the  beneficial  character 
of  the  induced  sleep.  It  is  often  asked  whether, 
in  ordinary  sleep,  the  brain  remains  inactive,  and 
many  reasons  have  been  given  to  prove  the  con- 
trary.    Facts,  however,  seem  to  show,  that,  when 

1  Le  Bomnambuliaw^  provoquSt  etudes  phytMogiqut*  et 
p§9ekoiogiqu€9.    Paris.  BaiUUre^  vm.    18«. 


it  is  profound,  the  brain  is  reaUy  as  inactive  as  in 
the  induced  sleep. 

This  inertia  of  thought  is,  however,  only  a 
conditional  one  in  hypnotism :  the  merest  sug- 
gestion, a  single  word  pronounced  by  the  hypno- 
tizer,  suffices  to  produce  an  activity  that  may  be 
very  highly  developed,  sometimes  even  more  than 
in  the  normal  state.  The  judgment  of  the  hypno- 
tized person  is  good,  and  in  general  he  reasons 
correctly  and  logically.  **  That  which  is  the  most 
striking,''  says  Dr.  Li^beault,  *'is  his  power  of 
deduction  :  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his 
intellectual  elaboration,  his  train  of  reasoning  is 
logical  and  rapid."  It  seems,  then,  incorrect  to 
consider  the  hypnotized  person  as  an  unconscious 
machine,  incapable  of  reasoning  and  of  judgment, 
as  Pitres  has  done.  It  is  true,  he  lacks  the  im- 
pelling motive;  but  impulsion  once  given,  the 
intellectual  machine  is  set  in  motion  with  more 
regularity  and  precision  than  in  the  waking  state 
even. 

The  author  says,  however,  that  he  has  never 
observed  the  marvellous  phenomena  admitted  by 
certain  magnetizers,  such  as  mental  divination, 
second  sight,  prophetic  powers,  etc.  The  subjects 
were  never  able  to  divine  the  nature  of  an  object 
enclosed  in  the  hand,  nor  to  tell  one's  thoughts,  or 
events  that  had  transpired  unknown  to  them.  In 
regard  to  predictions,  the  same  was  likewise  true  : 
a  subject  was  never  able  to  announce  any  event 
in  advance  in  which  the  prediction  was  realized. 
A  fact  which  the  author  has  tested  many  times, 
and  which  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  is  that  cer- 
tain subjects  are  able  to  recognize  by  the  touch, 
or  at  least  without  the  aid  of  sight  or  hearing,  the 
sex  and  approximate  age  of  persons  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact ;  and  in  many  cases  tlie  sub- 
ject was  able  to  designate  immediately,  upon  see- 
ing persons  unknown  to  them,  the  nature  and 
location  of  maladies  under  which  they  were  suf- 
fering. All  such  facts  of  hypnotism,  however 
strange  they  appear,  may  be  explained  by  an 
increased  activity  of  the  senses,  by  an  excessive 
sensorial  sensitiveness,  such  as  is  known  to  occur 
in  the  somnambulist. 

There  is  one  point  of  special  interest  in  the 
mental  state  of  the  hypnotized  person  which  the 
author  examined  with  care.  Will  the  somnambu- 
list prevaricate  or  lie  while  in  that  condition? 
According  to  Pitres,  certain  subjects  during  the 
hypnotic  state  falsify  voluntarily  and  knowingly  ; 
but  such  cases  were  never  observed  by  the  author. 
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Sometimes  they  would  refuse  to  reply  to  questions, 
or  would  hesitate  in  answering,  but  in  no  case  did 
he  ever  know  of  their  telling  a  downright  false- 
hood. Were  it  possible  to  test  those  naturally 
vicious,  the  results  might  be  different;  and  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  examine,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  professional  criminal.  The  hypnotized 
person,  in  fine,  is  entirely  open,  not  only  in  his 
actions,  but  also  in  his  most  intimate  thoughts  and 
sentiments  :  every  thing  appears  —  vices,  faults, 
virtues,  passions  —  with  entire  simplicity  and  the 
most  complete  nalveti. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  induced 
somnambulism  is  that  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  hypnotizer.  No  matter 
how  profound  the  sleep  may  be,  the  subject  un- 
derstands all  that  is  said  to  him  by  the  hypnotiscer, 
though  he  may  not  understand  that  which  is 
addressed  by  the  latter  to  a  third  person.  This 
relation  is  established  through  any  or  all  of  the 
senses.  Though  the  hypnotizer  may  use  the 
utmost  precaution  not  to  reveal  his  presence  in 
taking  the  hand  of  the  subject,  he  will  immedi- 
ately be  recognized,  and  the  subject  will  obey  the 
impressions  conveyed.  Shotdd  the  subject's  arm 
be  raised,  it  will  remain  in  any  given  position, 
though,  if  done  by  a  third  person,  it  will  fall  im- 
mediately inert.  Let  passes  be  made  in  his  imme- 
diate proximity,  either  in  front  or  behind,  and  the 
subject  will  recognize  whether  they  are  done  by 
the  hypnotizer  or  some  strange  person.  Can  this 
be  attributed  to  a  superexcitation  of  the  tactile 
sensibility?  One  cannot  say.  If  the  subject  is 
asked  how  he  knows  who  it  is  that  makes  these 
passes,  he  invariably  replies,  that  he  feels  him.  A 
subject  may  be  placed  en  rapport  with  a  third 
person  by  the  simple  command  of  the  hypnotizer, 
when  he  will  obey  him  with  the  same  implicit- 
ness. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  singular  phenomenon 
of  the  relation  between  hypnotizer  and  hypnotized 
consist  ?  Noizet  and  Bertrand,  together  with  Dr. 
Li^beault,  accept  the  explanation  of  this  affinity  or 
relation  as  the  result  of  the  attention  given  to  the 
hypnotizer  by  the  subject  while  being  placed  in 
that  condition,  and  that  it  does  not  differ  from 
that  seen  every  day  in  ordinary  sleep.  A  mother 
sleeping  near  the  cradle  of  her  child  does  not  cease 
to  watch  over  it,  and,  though  insensible  to  the 
loudest  tones,  is  conscious  of  the  lightest  cry  of 
her  infant.  By  this  hypothesis  the  imagination  of 
the  subject  produces  the  effect,  and  there  is  no 
special  relation,  physical  or  physiological,  between 
hypnetizer  and  hypnotized.  The  subject,  says 
Carpenter,  is  possessed  by  a  preconceived  convic- 
tion that  one  particular  individual  is  destined  to 
exercise  upon  him  an  especial  influence,  and  that 


it  is  the  effect  of  a  predominant  idea  suggested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  magnetizer  himself. 
Persons  who  hypnotize  themselves  for  the  first 
time,  and  without  placing  their  thoughts  especially 
upon  any  one  person,  are  apt  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  any  by-stander. 

Although  certain  facts  seem  to  substantiate 
these  views,  there  are  others  which  are  not  easfly 
explained  by  them,  and  which  seem  to  indicale 
some  real  relation  between  hypnotizer  and  hyptoo- 
tized. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  these  varied  phenomena, 
or  to  establish  some  general  theory  of  induced 
sonmambulism,  is  yet  premature ;  nor  will  the 
solution  of  the  problem  be  possible  till  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  physiology 
of  natural  sleep,  are  better  known  than  they  are 
at  present.  One  may,  however,  seek  solutions  of 
particular  groups  of  phenomena. 

By  many  authors  most  of  the  phenomena  are 
explained  by  the  concentration  of  attention,  —  the 
concentration  of  thought.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  mind  may  exert  a  most  remarkable  power 
over  the  organism,  controlling  or  producing  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  pain,  and  even  causing 
sickness  or  death  ;  but  attention  or  concentra- 
tion gives  no  real  explanation.  According  to 
Durand  de  Gros,  the  essential  feature  is  the  sus- 
pension of  all  mental  activity,  except  in  some  one 
direction ;  and,  as  nervous  force  continues  to 
accumulate  in  tlie  brain,  there  results  a  nervous 
congestion.  The  direction  of  tliis  force  in  any  one 
particular  course,  or  to  any  sensorial  organ,  aug- 
ments the  activity  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  influence  of  the  attention  and  the  concen- 
tration of  thought  in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
may  be  readily  accepted,  especially  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  sensations ;  but  there  are  facts  that 
are  not  easily  explained  by  them.  One  may  un- 
derstand that  a  hypnotized  person,  under  the 
influence  of  an  immediate  impression,  may  believe 
that  he  sees  or  hears  an  absent  person ;  but  how 
can  the  fact  be  explained  that  the  subject  will  see 
or  hear  him  at  a  certain  time,  a  week  or  more 
distant,  when  he  has  been  so  told  by  the  hypno- 
tizer ?  Does  the  hallucination  rest  wholly  in  abey- 
ance during  these  days,  to  re-appear  at  a  fixed 
time  ?  Has  there  been  a  concentration  of  thought 
during  all  this  time  ? 

There  are  also  other  facts  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  How  does  concentratioil  of 
thought  cause  certain  physiological  phenomena, 
such  as  variations  in  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
redness  and  congestion  of  the  skin,  the  production 
of  blisters,  etc.,  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
hypnotic  state?  Neither  the  will  alone,  nor  sug- 
gestions from  without,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
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explain  (hem.  There  Diuet  be  some  modification 
of  thci  cerebral  innervation,  a  reoeptivity  and  on 
aptitude  VHiy  different  rrom  tlmee  in  the  normal 
Btat«. 

A  distinct  and  Btrong  impression  miist  be  mode 
upon  the  Bamnfunbulist  in  order  to  command  hia 
attention.  —  a  nervous  shock  lureetin^'  (he  comae 
of  his  thoughts.  Tills  cerebral  shock,  if  it  may 
be  so  e^russed,  eeema  to  be  the  nine  qiui  noti  of 
BUCcesB :  it  produces  a  sort  of  u^rebnd  modjfii^a- 
tion,  some  particular  unknown  state,  without 
which  impreflBions  can  have  no  effect.  It  is  of 
int«re8t  to  inquire  whether  we  do  not  find  analo- 
gous physiological  or  pathological  states.  There 
would  seem  to  be  certain  features  of  surgical 
shock  following  severe  operatjons,  and  caiuing 
singular  conditions  of  mentiU  alienation,  tliat  are 
similar:  and  is  there  not  also  a  reeeinhlance  shown 
in  the  condition  of  deep  mental  abstraction  wit- 
ne«Be<I  in  some  personsy  The  characteristic  trait 
of  all  these  different  conditions  is  a  momentary 
Buspension,  more  or  less  complete,  of  cerebral 
activity.  This  snaitenaion  may  present  all  varying 
dagrees,  fnnn  the  profound  collapse  following  sur- 
gical operation,  to  the  simple  mental  distraction. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SO-CALLED  DOUBLE 
CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  TRIPLE  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

Thbbk  is  a  rather  widely  spread  impreewon  that 
human  beings  can  be  subjects  of  double  conscious- 
nesa,  and  can  lead  two  separate  lives,  in  each  of 
which  the  individual  has  a  distinct  set  of  personal 
chaiacleristics.  Illustnitions  of  this  supposed 
psychological  possibility  are  found  to  many  rec«nt 
works  of  fiction,  notably  in  the  >  Archibald  Hal- 
maison '  of  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  '  Called  back ' 
of  Hugh  Conway.  Some  medico-legal  interest  has 
also  been  attached  (o  the  question  in  a  number  of 
faistances.  Having  had  one  case  somewhat  of  this 
character  under  olieervation,  I  have  been  led  to 
examine  the  matter  critically. 

There  are  on  record  in  lYench,  German,  Elng- 
llsh,  and  American  medical  literature  only  seven- 
teen cases  whose  history  in  any  way  entitles  them 
to  come  under  the  designation  of  cases  of  double 
fxmsciousness.  Most  of  theoi  were  reported  from 
forty  (o  sixty  years  ago,  and  without  very 
great  accuracy  in  detail.  An  examination  of  all 
tliese  histories,  and  the  study  of  cases  allied  to 
them,  lead  one  very  positively  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  true  doable  consciousness, 
or  dual  life,  does  not  exist.  There  are  several 
striking  instances  in  which  persons  have  lived  an 
Apparently  double  life,  but  in  each  case  the  second 
life  represented  simply  a  partial  activity  of  the 
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patient's  brain.  In  the  second  and  morbid  state 
a  portion,  vie.,  the  higher  volitional  centres,  have 
their  activity  inhibited,  the  mind  is  dull,  the 
disposition  apathetic,  and  memory  of  the  past  is 
gone.  Indeed,  this  loss  of  the  faculty  by  which 
stored-up  impressions  of  the  past  are  revivified  is 
the  main  psychological  feature  of  some  cases. 

In  1845  Dr.  Skae  reported  the  case  of  a  lawyer, 
of  whom  he  said,  "  He  appears  to  have  a  double 
consciousness,  a  sort  of  twofold  existence,  one 
half  of  which  he  spends  in  the  rational  and  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  his  duties  ;  the  otlier,  m  a  state 
of  helpless  hypochondriasis,  almost  amounting  to 
complete  alierradon,"  His  attacks  occurred  every 
other  day.  In  the  classical  case  re]iortcd  by  Azam, 
the  patient,  in  one  mental  state,  was  dull,  apa- 
thetic, and  little  betl*r  tlian  an  automaton,  show- 
ing here,  again,  that  it  was  a  condition  in  which 
Bome  of  her  mental  faculties  were  suspended.  A 
Kentucky  farmer  twenty-three  years  old  was  acci- 
dentally struck  on  the  head  with  a,  hammer.  He 
was  unconscious  for  seveml  hours,  but  recovered, 
and  seemed  as  well  as  ever.  He  married,  and 
had  children,  but,  after  eight  j'ears,  began  to 
show  signs  of  insanity.  He  was  trephined,  and 
his  mental  faculties  were  comple(ely  restored  ;  but 
the  whole  eight  years  since  the  blow  on  his  head 
was  a  complete  blank.  He  did  not  know  his  wife, 
or  chUdren,  or  any  of  his  later  associates.  This 
was  not  so  much  a  case  of  double  consciousness, 
though  so  reported,  as  of  loss  of  memory. 

The  theory  that  the  two  menial  states  corre- 
spond with  special  activity  of  one  side  or  the 
other  side  of  the  brmn,  is  not  at  all  tenable,  be- 
cause, if  for  no  other  reason,  one  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  may  be  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
or  its  connecting  commissure  may  be  injured  or 
absent  without  producing  any  such  phenomenon 
as  double  consciousness,  or  a  change  in  person- 
ality. Besides,  there  have  been  at  least  two  cases 
reported  in  which  three  different  mental  states 
occurred.  One  of  them  was  recently  reported  by 
J.  Voiain.  A  young  man  suffering  from  hyat«ria 
major  had  on  attack  of  amnesia,  or  loss  of  mem- 
ory, lasting  for  a  year  :  there  was  entire  forgetful- 
ness  of  bis  past,  a  change  in  his  character  and 
demeanor.  This  state  could  be  artificially  changed 
into  a  third  slate  by  hypnotising  him,  after  which 
he  would  return  to  his  second  or  abnormal  state. 
After  being  restored  to  his  normal  mind  fora  year, 
he  hod  another  attack  of  amnesia,  lasting  three 
months,  and  during  this  time  he  remembered  only 
wliat  had  happened  in  his  previous  attack. 

States  of  double  or  triple  conscioDsnew  are 
either  disorders  of  memory,  or  instancteof  suspen- 
sion of  the  higher  volitional  powers,  being  then 
cases  of  hypnotism  or  of  the  epileptic  automatic 
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state.  Double  coiiBciouaiiesB  or  triple  consciousness 
never  occurs  in  healthy  people,  but  only  in  the 
hysterical,  epileptic,  insane,  or  in  those  who  have 
had  severe  shocks  or  injuries  to  the  head.  Dram- 
atists and  writers  of  fiction  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  if  they  wish  to  cling  to  the  realities. 

Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D. 


FOOD-ACCESSORIES:    THEIR  INFLUENCE 

ON  DIGESTION. 

The  results  of  experimental  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  foods  and  food-digestion,  when  scientifi- 
cally conducted,cannot  help  being  of  great  practical 
importance  to  man,  so  intimately  is  his  physical 
perfection  and  inteUectual  activity  dependent  upon 
his  alimentation.  Among  the  results  of  certain 
experiments  on  this  subject  by  Sir  W.  Roberts, 
as  given  in  the  Nineteenth  century,  the  following 
will  be  found  of  interest. 

Man,  as  the  author  says,  is  a  very  complex 
feeder :  he  has  departed,  in  the  course  of  his 
civilization,  very  widely  from  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  diet  observed  in  animals  in  the 
wild  state.  Not  only  does  he  differ  from  other 
animals  in  cooking  his  food,  but  he  adds  to  his 
food  a  greater  or  less  number  of  condiments  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  flavor  and  attractiveness ; 
but,  above  and  beyond  this,  the  complexity  of  his 
food-habits  is  greatly  increased  by  the  custom  of 
partaking,  in  considerable  quantity,  of  certain 
stimulants  and  restoratives,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  the  various  alcoholic  beverages,  which 
have  become  essential  to  his  social  comfort,  if  not 
to  his  physical  well-being. 

But  the  generalized  food-customs  of  mankind 
are  not  to  be  viewed  as  random  practices  adopted 
to  please  the  palate  or  gratify  our  idle  or  vicious 
appetite.  These  customs  must  be  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  profound  instincts,  which  correspond 
to  important  wants  of  the  human  economy.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  colossal  experience,  accumulated 
through  successive  generations.  They  have  the 
same  weight  and  significance  as  other  kindred 
facts  of  natural  history,  and  are  fitted  to  yield  to 
observation  and  study  lessons  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific and  practical  value. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  ardent  spirits 
on  digestion,  experiments  were  made  with  *  proof- 
spirit,'  and  with  brandy,  Scotch  whiskey,  and  gin  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that,  so  far  as  salivary  di- 
gestion is  concerned,  these  spirits,  when  used  in 
moderation  and  well  diluted,  as  they  usually  are 
when  employed  dietetically,  rather  promote  than 
retard  this  part  of  the  digestive  process ;  and  this 
they  do  by  causing  an  increased  flow  of  saliva. 


The  proportion  must  not,  however,  much  exceed 
five  per  cent ;  and  gin  seems  to  be  less  injurious 
than  either  brandy  or  whiskey.  It  was  noticed 
in  these  experiments  that  both  of  these  interfered 
with  the  digestive  process,  precipitating  the  starch 
more  readily,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  they  contained,  and  brandy 
was  worse  than  whiskey  ;  and  this  circumstance 
appears  to  be  due  to  certain  ethers  and  volatile 
oils  in  them;  and  brandy  contains  a  trace  of 
tannin,  which  has  an  intensely  retarding  influ- 
ence on  salivary  digestion.  Even  very  small 
quantities  of  the  stronger  and  lighter  wines  — 
sherry,  hock,  claret,  and  port  —  exercise  a  power- 
ful retarding  influence  on  salivary  digesticm. 
This  is  due  to  the  acid  —  not  the  alcohol  —  they 
contain,  and  if  this  acid  be  neutralized,  as  it  often 
is  in  practice,  by  mixing  with  the  wine  some 
effervescent  alkaline  water,  the  disturbing  effect 
on  salivary  digestion  is  removed. 

In  the  case  of  vinegar,  it  was  found  that  1  part 
in  5,000  sensibly  retarded  this  process,  a  pro- 
portion of  1  in  1,000  rendered  it  very  slow,  and  of 
1  in  500  arrested  it  completely ;  so  that,  when  acid 
salads  are  taken  with  bread,  the  effect  of  the  acid 
is  to  prevent  any  salivary  digestion  of  the  latter, 
—  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  a  person  with  a 
vigorous  digestion,  but  to  a  feeble  dyspeptic  one 
of  some  importance.  There  is  a  very  wide-spread 
belief  that  drinking  vinegar  is  an  efficacious 
means  of  avoiding  getting  fat ;  and  this  popular 
belief  would  appear,  from  these  experimental 
observations,  to  be  well  founded.  If  the  vinegar 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  farinaceous  food, 
it  will  greatly  interfere  with  its  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Effervescent  table-waters,  if  they  consist  simply 
of  pure  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  exer- 
cise a  considerable  retarding  influence  on  salivary 
digestion ;  but  if  they  also  contain  alkaline  car- 
bonates, as  most  of  the  table-waters  of  commerce 
do,  the  presence  of  the  alkali  quite  removes  this 
retarding  effect. 

With  regard  to  < peptic'  digestion,  the  results 
are  still  more  surprising.  It  was  found  that  with 
ten  per  cent  and  under,  of  proof -spirit,  there  was 
no  appreciable  retardation,  and  only  a  slight  re- 
tardation with  twenty  per  cent ;  but  with  large 
percentages  it  was  very  different,  and  with  fifty 
per  cent  the  digestive  ferment  was  almost  para- 
lyzed. It  was  also  observed  that  the  weaker 
forms  of  alcoholic  drinks  (wines  and  beer)  differed 
greatly  in  the  influence  on  peptic  digestion  from 
that  of  the  distilled  spirits.  They  retarded  it  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
they  contained.  Port  and  sherry  exercised  a  great 
retarding  effect.   Even  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
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per  cent,  sherry  trebled  the  time  in  which  diges- 
tion was  completed.  It  should  further  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  wine  also  retards  greatly 
salivary  digestion.  Sherry,  then,  is  injurious  for 
persons  of  feeble  digestive  powers.  With  hock, 
claret,  and  champagne,  it  was  also  ascertained 
that  their  retarding  effect  on  digestion  was  out 
of  proportion  to  the  alcohol  contained  in  them  ; 
but  champagne  was  found  to  have  a  markedly 
less  retarding  effect  than  hock  and  claret,  due 
apparently  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  its  effer- 
vescent qualities.  The  quantity  of  claret  and 
hock  often  consumed  by  many  persons  at  meals 
must  exercise  a  considerable  retarding  effect  on 
peptic  digestion  ;  but  small  quantities  of  these 
wines  (and  even  of  sherry)  may  not  produce  any 
appreciable  retarding  effect,  but  act  as  pure  stim- 
ulants. 

With  regard  to  malt  liquors  it  was  observed,  as 
with  wines,  that  they  retarded  peptic  digestion  in 
a  degree  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  them  ;  and,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  they  must  greatly 
retard  the  digestion,  especially  of  farinaceous 
food. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  were  found  to  exert  vary- 
ing d^rees  of  influence  on  the  salivary  digestion. 
The  medium  strength  of  the  tea  usually  drunk  is 
estimated  at  four  to  five  per  cent :  strong  tea  may 
contain  as  much  as  seven  per  cent ;  weak  tea,  as 
little  as  two  per  cent.  Medium  coffee  has  a 
strength  of  about  seven  per  cent,  and  strong  coffee 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent;  cocoa,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  weaker,  not  more  than  about 
two  per  cent,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  it 
is  more  suitable  to  persons  with  feeble  digestions 
than  tea  or  coffee.  Tea  exercises  a  powerful 
inhibitory  effect  on  salivary  digestion,  and  this 
appears  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
tannin  it  contains ;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  as 
far  as  possible  its  retarding  influence  on  salivary 
digestion,  it  should  be  made  weak  and  used 
sparingly,  and  it  shotdd  not  be  taken  with,  but 
after,  the  meal.  Ck)ffee,  unless  taken  in  very  large 
quantity,  has  very  little  retarding  effect  on  sali- 
vary digestion :  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  tannin  of  tea  is  replaced  in  coffee  by  a  sub- 
stance called  caffeo-tannic  acid.  Cocoa  resembles 
coffee,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  on  salivary  di- 
gestion :  the  use  of  coffee  or  cocoa  is  therefore 
preferable  to  that  of  tea,  for  persons  of  feeble 
digestion. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee 
on  stomach  digestion,  it  was  found  that  they 
both  exercised  a  remarkable  retarding  effect. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  two 
beverages  if  they  were  of  equal  strength ;  but,  as 


coffee  is  usually  made  of  greater  percentage 
strength  than  tea,  its  effect  must  ordinarily  be 
greater.  Cocoa  also  had  much  the  same  effect  if 
used  of  the  same  strength  as  tea  or  coffee ;  but 
when  of  the  strength  ordinarily  employed,  its 
effect  was  inconsiderable.  Strong  coffee  —  caf^ 
noir — had  a  very  powerful  retarding  effect,  and 
persons  of  weak  digestion  should  avoid  the  cus- 
tomary cup  of  *  black  coffee '  after  dinner. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unexpected  results  of 
these  experiments  was  the  discovery  that  beef -tea 
had  a  powerful  retarding  effect  on  peptic  diges- 
tion, as  much  so  as  that  of  a  five-per-cent  infusion 
of  tea.  Further  researches  appear  to  show  that 
this  retarding  effect  of  beef-tea  was  due  to  the 
salts  of  the  organic  acids  contained  in  it.  Beef- 
tea  contains  but  very  little  nutritive  properties, 
and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  than  as  a  nutrient  bever- 
age, but  it  is  nevertheless  very  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  those  properties. 

The  author  holds  the  view,  that,  in  healthy  and 
strong  persons,  the  retarding  effect  on  digestion, 
observed  to  be  produced  by  many  of  the  most 
commonly  consumed  food-accessories,  answers  a 
distinctly  useful  end.  They  serve,  he  maintains, 
the  purpose  of  wholesomely  slowing  the  other- 
wise too  rapid  digestion  and  absorption  of  copious 
meals.  A  too  rapid  digestion  and  absorption  of 
food  may  be  compared  to  feeding  a  fire  with  straw 
instead  of  slower-burning  coal.  In  the  former 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  often  and  little, 
and  the  process  wotdd  be  wasteful  of  the  fuel ;  for 
the  short-lived  blaze  would  carry  most  of  the  heat 
up  the  chinmey.  To  bum  fuel  economically,  and 
to  utilize  the  heat  to  the  utmost,  the  fire  must  be 
damped  down,  so  as  to  insure  slow  as  well  as  com- 
plete combustion.  So  with  human  digestion :  our 
highly  prepared  and  highly  cooked  food  requires, 
in  the  hesdthy  and  vigorous,  that  the  digestive 
fires  should  be  damped  down,  in  order  to  insure 
the  economical  use  of  food.  We  render  food  by 
preparation  as  capable  as  possible  of  being  com- 
pletely exhausted  of  its  nutrient  properties ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  this  nutrient  matter 
from  being  wastefuUy  hurried  through  the  body, 
we  make  use  of  agents  which  abate  the  speed  of 
digestion. 

These  remarks  will  apply,  however,  only  to  those 
who  possess  a  healthy  and  active  digestion.  To 
the  feeble  and  dyspetic  any  food-accessory  which 
adds  to  the  labor  and  prolongs  the  time  of  diges- 
tion must  be  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  beverages  which  in 
quantity  retard  digestion  have  to  be  avoided  alto- 
gether by  such  persons,  or  partaken  of  very 
sparingly. 
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DEATH-RATE  AND  SANITATION  IN 

RUSSIA. 

A  SEBIES  of  admirable  articles  on  vital  statistics 
and  the  importance  of  sanitary  measm^  is  now 
aK)earing  in  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  daily  papers, 
says  the  Lancet,  founded  on  a  paper  by  Dr.  Eck. 
The  statistics  given  are  certainly  of  a  nature  to  set 
every  one  in  Russia  thinking  seriously  about  tak- 
ing measures  to  improve  them.     Thus  for  the 
year  1882,  which  seems  to  be  the  last  year  whose 
vital  statistics  are  available,  the  mortality  in  the 
ten  southern  provinces  was  2.6  per  cent ;  in  the 
seven  eastern    provinces,   8.9  per  cent;   in  the 
thirteen  middle  provinces,  6.2  percent ;  in  the  six- 
teen western  provinces,  8.1  per  cent ;  and  in  the 
fourteen  northern  provinces,  8.7  per  cent.     After 
mentioning  the   various    sanitary  improvements 
called  for,  as  drainage  of  various  kinds,  a  supply  of 
wholesome  drinking-water,  attention  to  and  regula- 
tions about  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  infectious  hospitals,  Dr.  Eck  goes  on 
to  say :  **  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  puzzle  our- 
selves how  these  matters  are  to  be  done  ;  England 
has  accomplished  so  much,  that  we  need  simply 
adapt  what  is  ready  to  our  hands  to  our  own  cir- 
cumstances.     In  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  steps  are  already  being  taken  in  the  same 
direction,  and  all  these  countries  take  England  as 
their  chief  model,  so  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  do  so  too."  He  then  appeals  to  the  economic  im- 
portance to  Russia  of  a  reduction  of  the  mortality. 
On  the  principle  of  example  being  better  than 
precept,  he  goes  into  a  long  but  easily  compre- 
hensible calculation  of  the  comparative  working- 
value  of  horses  whose  ages  at  death  vary  ;  and  he 
then  takes  the  respective  death-rates  of  Russia 
(35),   Germany  (27),   and  England  (19),   and,  by 
means    of    a    method  of    computation  unusual 
amongst  British  statisticians,  explains  that  they 
show  that  an  Englishman  has  53  years  of  life, 
while  a  German  has  37,  and  a  Russian  29  only. 
Reckoning  a  man's  working-years  to  conmaence  at 
the  age  of  18,  an  Englishman  has  35  years  in 
which  to  earn,  against  the  Russian's  11  ;  and  the 
latter  will  probably  not  save  much  more  in  his  11 
working-years,  above  what  it  costs  him  to  live, 
than  has  been  already  expended  upon  him  during 
his  18  unproductive  years;   but  an  Englishman 
will  have  24  years  more  in  which  to  go  on  earn- 
ing and  saving.     Agam,  out  of  1,000  inhabitants 
in  Russia,  only  378,  or  37  per  cent,  are  of  an  age 
to  earn,  while  in  England  there  are  660,  or  66  per 
cent ;  or  each  individual  of  working-age  in  Russia 
has  to  provide  for  two  non- workers,  while  in  Eng- 
land he  has  only  half  a  non-worker  for  whom  to 
be  responsible. 


MUIR'S  THERMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  recognition  of  the  dual  character  of  the 
phenomena  involved  in  chemical  operations  is  no 
new  thing ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween transformations  of  matter  and  concurrent 
changes  of  energy,  and  the  eflforts  to  this  end 
have  been  made  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
thermal  phenomena,  —  in  the  investigation  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  which  enter  or  leave  a  chemi- 
cal system  during  the  transition  between  ac- 
curately defined  initial  and  final  states,  in  a  so- 
called  chemical  change. 

Mr.  Muir's  presentation  of  the  condition  and 
aims  of  the  thermal  chemistry  of  to-day  is  oppor- 
tune. Based  as  a  matter  of  necessity  upon  the 
researches  of  Thomsen  and  Berthelot,  it  fairly 
bristles  with  references  to  the  works  of  these 
masters,  and,  indeed,  to  aU  original  papers  of  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Follow- 
ing an  outline  sketch  of  the  theory  of  energy  and 
the  molecular  hypothesis,  the  author  discusBes 
successively  the  methods  of  thermal  experimen- 
tation and  their  application  to  the  phenomena 
of  allotropy ;  isomerism  ;  the  neutralization  of 
acids  by  bases,  and  bases  by  acids ;  the  relative 
avidity  (as  Thomsen  terms  it)  of  acids ;  the  classifi- 
cation of  elements  and  compounds  in  accordance 
with  thermo-chemical  properties  ;  the  phenomena 
of  melting,  boiling,  evaporation,  dissociation,  solu- 
tion, and  hydration  ;  and,  finally,  the  chemical 
interpretation  of  thermal  data.  Only  such  facts 
as  are  immediately  of  use  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion appear  in  the  body  of  the  book  ;  but  all  well- 
established  data  of  the  subject  (excepting  such  as 
relate  to  boiling  and  melting  points  and  specific 
heats,  for  which  reference  elsewhere  is  made)  are 
to  be  found  in  the  five  appendices,  which  comprise 
a  third  of  the  matter  between  the  covers  of  the 

volume. 

The  work  is  for  the  most  part  independent  in 
opinion,  and,  with  no  pretence  to  exhaustiveness, 
sufficiently  full  for  the  purposes  of  the  general 
reader,  and  quite  intelligible  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  general  chemistry  and  mod- 
em ideas  of  energy.  Facts  are  presented  fear- 
lessly and  as  separate  as  may  be  from  the  con- 
straint of  theory,  and  the  explanation  is  fitted  to 

the  facts. 

The  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  thermal  values  is  the  difficulty,  often  the 
impossibility,  of  determining  what  portion  of  a 
thermal  change  is  of  chemical  origin,  and  what  is 
physical ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  use 

The  elements  of  1  hernial  chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Patti- 
BON  Mum,  aaglsted  by  David  Muir  Wilson.  London,  Mac- 
miJlan.  1886.    8«. 
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of  thermal  relations  in  the  matter  of  classification 
regarded  as  only  supplementary,  and  even  the 
*  law  of  maximum  work'  degraded  to  a  mild 
assertion  of  the  general  probability  of  the  occur- 
rence, under  physical  conditions  as  nearly  con- 
stant as  possible,  of  that  one  of  conceivable 
operations  which  shall  evolve  the  greatest  quantity 
of  heat.  Fortunately  in  the  measure  of  relative 
affinities  the  effect  of  physical  disturbance  is  at  a 
minimum  ;  and  it  is  on  this  line  that  the  author 
predicts,  and  rightly,  as  it  seems,  the  surest 
advance.  Mr.  Muir  has  laid  his  audience  under 
obligations  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work,  some  few  depreciatory  (perhaps  quixotic) 
references  to  the  baleful  influences  of  structural 
chemistry  and  the  bond  theory  will  doubtless  be 
passed  over  lightly. 


NEW    YORK  AGRICULTURAL   EXPERI- 
MENT-STATION. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  New  York  experiment- 
station  contains  the  results  of  a  vast  amount  of 
work  upon  various  branches  of  agricultural  in- 
quiry; and,  if  the  first  impression  which  it 
makes  is  of  a  certain  vagueness  and  lack  of  defi- 
niteness  in  its  conclusions,  a  further  study  shows 
that  much  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  attacked,  and  the  consequent  in- 
complete character  of  the  work  at  present. 

As  in  former  years,  the  work  of  the  station  has 
been  largely  botanical  and  horticultural  in  its  na- 
ture, although  other  subjects  have  also  received 
considerable  attention,  particularly  stock-feeding 
and  related  subjects. 

The  work  of  the  chemist  upon  the  relative 
volume  of  the  fat-globules  in  milk  from  different 
sources,  and  upon  the  structure  of  these  globtdes, 
is  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  results.  By 
means  of  an  ingenious  method  of  his  own 
devising,  he  has  been  able  to  determine  micro- 
scopically the  number  of  f at-globtdes  in  a  given 
bulk  of  milk,  and,  by  combination  with  the  re- 
sults of  chemical  analysis,  their  average  volume. 
By  this  method  he  has  shown,  that,  when  milk  is 
churned  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting-point 
of  butter-fat,  the  number  of  fat-globules  is  in- 
creased :  in  other  words,  the  fat-globules  can  be 
divided.  He  has  thus,  it  would  seem,  disposed 
finally  of  the  theory  of  a  membrane  surrounding 
the  fat-globules,  and  completed  the  proof  that 
milk  is  an  emulsion,  and  behaves  essentially  like 
any  other  emulsion. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  control  of  the 
New  York  (Mgricultural  experiment-Btation^  for  the  year 
1886 ;  with  the  reports  of  the  director  and  officers.  Boch- 
ester,  M.T.,  E.  R,  AndrewB,  pr„  1886.    8*. 


But  it  is  on  the  botanical  and  horticultural 
sides,  as  already  intimated,  that  we  find  the  great- 
est amount  of  work  expended,  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive plan  of  operations.  There  are,  among 
other  things,  a  botanical  description  and  provis- 
ional classification  of  forty-three  varieties  of 
wheat,  and  a  description  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
lettuce  (eighty-seven  in  number,  according  to  the 
station's  classification,  and  gleaned  from  at  least 
two  hundred  differently  named  lettuces  by  the 
labor  of  three  seasons).  There  is  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  products  of  a  hundred  and  forty-eight 
varieties  of  maize,  planted  under  such  conditions 
as  to  insure  extensive  cross-fertilization,  and  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  variations  thus  produced  can 
be  referred  to  named  varieties.  All  this,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  in  the  line  of  agricultural  botany  ; 
and  the  report  contains  the  records  of  a  lai^ 
amount  of  other  work,  with  many  species  of 
plants  which  may  sooner  or  later  be  available  in 
the  same  direction. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  this  attempt  to 
reduce  to  system  the  present  chaos  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  agricultural  varieties.  The  director  of 
the  New  York  station  is  confident  that  these 
varieties  are  much  more  persistent  than  is  usually 
supposed ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  both  science  and 
practice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  confidence  will 
be  justified  by  the  outcome  of  his  own  and  his 
assistant's  labor. 

The  report  of  the  botanist  deals  largely  with 
plant-diseases,  the  most  interesting  portion  being 
the  demonstration  that  pear-blight  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  a  bacterium. 

The  student  of  agrictdtural  science  may  be  in- 
clined to  r^ret  the  time  which  has  been  spent 
upon  numerous  side-issues  and  single  experiments 
of  no  scientific  value,  and  to  wish  that  the  large 
resources  of  the  station  had  been  expended  in 
more  extended  and  thorough  scientific  work  upon 
a  few  problems ;  but  he  will  not  forget  that  a 
public  experiment-station  is  not  a  purely  scientific 
institution,  but  has  duties  to  the  man  of  practice 
as  well,  which  are  often  best  subserved  by  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  purely  scientific  man  can  see 
no  value.  We  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to 
express  freely  our  belief  in  the  greater  ultimate 
value  of  scientific  investigation  ;  but  we  desire  to 
record  also  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  care- 
fully performed  and  conscientiously  reported 
'  practical '  or  *  empirical '  experiments,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  this  report.  The  New  York 
station  appears  to  us  to  be  doing  excellent  work 
in  both  du*ections,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
liberality  of  the  state  in  providing  means  for  its 
prosecution  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  other 
commonwealths. 
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MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES, 

Climatology  and  mineral  water»  of  the  United  States,    By 
A.  N.  Bbll.    New  York,  Wood,  18».    8«». 

This  is  a  work  intended  especially  to  present 
ascertained  facts  so  as  to  render  them  available 
for  the  promotion  of  health.  In  addition  to  a  full 
and  readable  discussion  of  the  different  meteoro- 
logical agencies  and  factors,  the  author  deals  with 
the  climatological  topography  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  United  States,  with  weather  re- 
views, and  descriptions  of  the  different  medicinal 
waters.  To  the  invalid  the  work  will  have  its 
greatest,  and  we  believe  a  real,  value ;  but  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  influences  of  climate 
upon  health,  or  even  in  general  meteorology,  it 
will  be  found  very  useftd.  The  author  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  no  country  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses a  greater  variety  of  climate  or  climates 
with  a  higher  degree  of  salubrity  than  the  United 
States. 

Statics  and  dynamics  for  engineering  students.    By  Ibviivo 
P.  Church.    Hew  York,  Wiley,  Itm.    S^. 

Tms  book,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  con- 
tents, since  there  is  no  preface,  is  intended  for  use 
as  an  elementary  text-book  in  theoretical  mechan- 
ics by  students  who  are  to  get  elsewhere  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  solving  problems,  and  some 
additional  instruction.  The  text  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  clearly  written,  the  diagrams  are  excellent, 
and  the  illustrative  examples  caimot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  reader  as  well  as  to  instruct  him.  The 
use  of  the  phrase  *  square  second '  instead  of  *  per 
second  per  second,'  in  such  expressions  as  "  an  ac- 
celeration equal  to  32.2  feet  per  square  second," 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  engineers.  The  few 
typographical  errors  which  we  have  noticed  in 
text  and  formulas  are  not  misleading,  although  the 
insertion  of  the  few  words  which  have  evidently 
fallen  out  of  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  18  might 
help  a  beginner. 

jyrainagefor  health ;  or.  Easy  lessons  in  sanitary  science. 
By  Joseph  Wilson  .    Philadelphia,  BldkisUm,  1886.    S^ . 

Tms  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  on  drainage, 
house-plumbing,  etc.  It  is  written  in  quaint,  laconic 
style,  and  impresses  the  reader  with  having  been 
prepared  by  one  of  pronounced  opinions.  In 
some  parts  it  is  excessive,  and  as  a  literary  model 
can  hardly  be  recommended  ;  nevertheless  it  con- 
tains some  very  good  advice  and  instructions. 

De  la  disinfection  des  wagons  ayant  servi  au  transport  des 
animaux.   By  Dr.  Paul  Rbdard.   Paris,  I>(n'n,  1885.  8°. 

Tms  is  a  work  that  should  be  of  service  in 
America,  where  the  questions  of  cattle  transporta- 
tion have  frequently  been  of  no  little  importance. 
The  work  treats  of  the  danger  of  transportation 
of  diseased  cattle  in  railroad-cars,  with  evidence 


of  the  diffusion  of  epizodtic  diseases  from  such. 
It  gives  also  the  principal  European  laws  regulat- 
ing the  disinfection  of  catUe-cars  with  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  different  means  employed. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  various  chemical 
agents,  such  as  phenic  acid,  chloride  and  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphur,  etc.,  are  inefficacious. 
The  results  obtained  by  superheated  steam  (290^ 
F.)  were  constant  and  successful.  He  describes 
methods  by  which  disinfection  may  thus  be  ac- 
complished with  speed  and  certainty. 

Mechanical  integrators,  including   the   tXirio%ts  forms  of 
planimeters.     By  Prof.  H.  S.  H.  Shaw.    New  York. 
Van  Nostrand ,  1886w    24° . 

In  this  convenient  little  book  we  liave  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  the  principles  on  which 
mechanical  integrators  and  the  various  forms  of 
planimeters  are  based.  The  divisions  of  the  book 
are  as  follows ;  planimeters  in  which  slipping  of 
the  measuring  roller  takes  place ;  planimeters 
in  which  only  pure  rolling  motion  is  assumed 
to  take  place  ;  moment  planimeters  ;  continuous 
integrators ;  limits  of  accuracy  of  int^;rator8, 
both  theoretical  and  experimental.  Many  forms 
of  these  instruments  are  described,  and  a  host  of 
inventors  named  from  all  countries.  Among  them 
Professor  Amsler  still  holds  the  first  place  for 
the  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  a  wide  range  of  calculations,  — to  finding 
areas,  average  pressure  on  indicator  diagrams, 
centre  of  gravity,  contents  of  embankments,  etc. 
From  his  works  at  Schaffhausen,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  polar  planimeters  have  been  sent 
out.  This  paper  was  originally  presented  before 
the  Institution  of  civil  engineers,  and  the  report 
of  the  discussion  that  followed  it  contains  many 
interesting  practical  points  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  these  instruments.  As  the  importance  of 
such  mechanical  aids  in  calculation  is  becoming 
more  and  more  felt,  a  book  like  this  is  useful  and 
welcome. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  well-known  scientific 
man  has  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  reading 
obituary  notices  of  himself,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Dr.  J.  Jacob  v.  Tschudi,  the 
South  American  explorer.  Natur  now  corrects 
the  error  by  stating  that  it  was  his  brother, 
Friedrich  von  Tschudi,  who  died  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  on  Jan.  24  last.  Friedrich,  though 
less  known  to  American  readers,  did  much  good 
work  in  natural  history  of  a  popular  or  general 
character,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
*  Thierleben  der  AlpenweltJ*  He  was  nearly  sixty- 
foiur  years  of  age.  J.  J.  v.  Tschudi,  though  four 
years  his  senior,  is  still  actively  engaged  in  re- 
search, as  the  frequent  papers  from,  his  pen  attest. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  rise  and  falx.  of  tlie  waters  in  the  north- 
western lakes,  and  the  consequent  dangers  to  the 
lake  cities,  have  frequently  been  a  sensational  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  The  great  tidal  waves,  like 
the  one  which  roUed  in  on  Cleveland  a  few  years 
since,  and  the  piling-up  or  lowering  of  the  waters 
by  continued  gales,  are,  of  course,  real  dangers  on 
account  of  the  suddenness  of  their  occurrence, 
though,  happily,  they  are  rare  and  temporary 
events.  But  alarmists  are  continually  announ- 
cing the  discovery  that  the  gradual  or  secular 
changes  in  the  lake-levels  are  sure  to  bring  dis- 
astrous results.  According  as  the  ivaters  are 
rising  or  falling,  we  hear  of  grave  fears  that  some 
lake-post  is  likely  to  be  intmdated,  or  left  high  and 
dry  inland.  Recent  reports  in  the*  daily  press  in- 
dicate that  Lake  Michigan  is  asAiming  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  towards  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 
The  lake  is  now  rising,  the  reports  state,  at  the 
rate  of  several  inches  per  year ;  and  one  needs 
only  to  imagine  this  rise  prolonged  at  the  ob- 
served rate  for  a  few  years  to  get  an  idea  of  star- 
tling possibilities  for  the  Garden  city.  But  the 
records  of  the  fluctuations  in  water-level  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  have  been  carefully  kept  for 
many  years  by  the  corps  of  engineers,  U.S.A.,  do 
not  warrant  us  in  prolonging  any  observable  rise 
or  fall  indefinitely.  On  the  contrary,  these  records 
indicate  that  the  variations  in  the  lake-levels, 
above  or  below  the  mean  stage,  are  confined  to 
a  very  few  feet,  —  about  three  feet  at  the  most. 
The  variations  are  greatest  in  Lake  Ontario,  less 
in  Lake  Erie,  still  less  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, which  form  a  single  level  surface,  and  least 
of  all  in  Lake  Superior.  With  reference  to  Lake 
Michigan  in  particular,  a  glance  at  the  water-level 
curves  published  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers, U.S.A.,  1882  (the  curves  do  not  appear  to 
be  published  in  the  later  reports),  shows  that  the 
average  yearly  variation  in  level  of  that  lake  is 
about  one  foot,  that  the  maximum  variation  dur- 
ing any  one  year  included  in  the  period  (1859-82) 
coveretl  by  the  published  record  was  two  feet  and 
a  half,  and  that  the  extreme  fluctuation  during 
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the  same  period  from  the  highest  stage  (in  1859  or 
1876)  to  the  lowest  stage  (in  1869  or  1878;  was  three 
feet  and  seven-tenths.  The  highest  recorded  stage 
of  Lake  Michigan,  viz.,  that  of  1888,  was  only  one 
foot  higher  than  the  stage  of  1859  or  1876.  It 
seems  tolerably  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  prospective  dangers  to  Chicago  or  any  of  the 
lake  cities  from  too  much  or  too  little  water  in  the 
lakes  are  all  such  as  may  be  overcome  by  acts  of 
congress  in  the  shape  of  timely  items  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill. 

The  outline  -  map  of  the  United  States  in  four 
sections,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart  of  Harvard, 
and  lately  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  may  be 
a  means  of  leading  the  numerous  teachers  of  his- 
tory throughout  the  country  to  adopt  more  scien- 
tific methods  of  instruction.  On  this  account 
alone,  and  wholly  apart  from  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, it  deserves  recognition  and  notice.  The 
map  is  in  four  sections,  each  thirty-one  by  forty- 
four  inches,  the  United  States  being  divided  at  the 
87th  parallel  and  at  the  95th  meridian.  Being  in 
outline,  and  showing  the  principal  water-courses, 
a  skilftd  teacher  can,  without  any  great  ability  as 
a  draughtsman,  color  the  map  so  as  to  present  in 
graphic  form  geological  facts  or  the  course  of 
political  and  social  development.  Changes  of  popu- 
lation, the  local  strength  of  political  parties,  the 
distribution  of  railways,  schools,  or  industrial 
establishments,  topographical  features,  —  in  short, 
any  thing  wliich  admits  of  statistical  and  graphic 
])resentation,  —  can  be  shown  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  labor.  The  map  is  so  cheap  that  a 
teacher  can  easily  procure  a  number  of  them  ; 
and,  when  once  colored  to  illustrate  any  particular 
subject,  they  can  be  rolled  up,  and  used  again  at 
any  future  time. 

We  wotdd  suggest  that  the  principle  here  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Hart  to  United  States  geography  and 
history  will  bear  extension.  The  map  shotdd  be 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the  use  of 
pupils ;  for,  by  copying  the  display-map  on  an 
outline  of  his  own,  the  facts  will  be  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  student*s  mind,  and  he  will 
always  have  a  graphic  summary  of  them  for 
reference.      We  shall  soon  hope  to  see  outline- 
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maps  of  Europe  on  the  same  plan.  Nothing 
could  throw  more  light  upon  the  mazes  of  medi- 
aeval and  modem  French,  and  particularly  German 
history,  than  such  a  method  of  illustration  as  is 
here  offered.  Where  the  pupil  now  possesses  an 
unmanageable  congeries  of  facts,  names,  and  dates, 
he  could  then  carry  away  with  him  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  intricacies  caused  by  the  constant  series 
of  wars  and  dynastic  contests.  These  maps  are 
virtually  the  object-method  applied  to  history, 
social  science,  geology,  ethnography,  and  their 
related  sciences.  They  are  in  every  way  com- 
mendable, and  no  teacher  of  thoee  subjects  shoidd 
fail  to  apply  the  method  which  they  suggest. 


Although  Senator  Allison's  commission 
which  is  investigating  the  surveys  reported  the 
evidence  taken  some  weeks  since,  no  conclusions 
have  yet  been  made  public.  Nothing  officially 
authenticated  can  therefore  be  said  as  to  what 
legislation  the  commission  will  finally  recommend. 
But  those  who  have  most  closely  followed  the 
proceedings,  and  watched  the  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  minds  of  the  members,  feel  entire 
confidence  that  no  very  radicfd  measures  will  be 
proposed,  and  especially  that  the  integrity  of  the 
coast  survey  will  not  be  threatened.  It  is  scarcely 
believed  that  the  conmiission  will  even  recom- 
mend its  transfer  to  the  interior,  or  any  other 
department  than  that  under  which  it  is  now 
placed.  The  impression  that  no  change  will  be 
made  has  become  so  wide-spread,  that  candidates 
for  the  position  of  superintendent  are  again  com- 
ing forward.  The  friends  of  Gen.  \V.  F.  Smith 
are  said  to  be  the  strongest,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
predicate  any  thing  upon  newspaper  reports  of  the 
prominence  of  Smith,  Rosecrans,  or  any  other 
candidate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  President  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  position, 
and  of  the  small  value  to  be  attached  to  recom- 
mendations secured  by  the  candidates  themselves. 
We  believe  that  he  will  make  the  best  selection  he 
can  from  the  names  presented  to  him,  disregard- 
ing their  influence,  and  that  the  standing  of  the 
candidates  as  scientific  experts  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  choice. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

America  seems  to  lag  very  much  behind  Europe 
in  the  matter  of  electric  railways.  Indeed,  our 
lighting  systems  seem  to  have  absorbed  all  our 
energies ;  and  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  and 


lucrative  use  of  dynamic  electricity,  its  applica- 
tion to  locomotion,  has  been  overlooked,  or  been 
treated  in  so  superficial  a  manner  as  not  to  have 
resulted  in  commercial  success. 

Every  American  supposes  himself  capable  of 
intuitively  doing  his  own  engineering,  r^ardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  may  have  neither  experience 
in  any  of  its  various  departments  nor  education 
in  the  fimdamental  facts  and  methods  of  com- 
putation of  technological  application  of  scientific 
trutlis.  Inventors  with  good  ideas  regarding 
electrical  work  gravely  spin  for  us  complete  sys- 
tems for  electrical  railways,  drawing  only  on  their 
intuitions  for  every  thing  save  the  dynamos  and 
motors.  Do  they  realize  that  a  vast  number  of 
problems  of  organization  and  system  still  remain 
unsolved  upon  the  steam -railroads?  Do  they 
realize  that  they  are  not  engineers,  but  only  elec- 
tricians, with  a  vast  deal  yet  to  learn  in  their 
own  field  ?  They  do  not :  they  are  in  possession 
of  one  good  idea,  and  they  recklessly  proceed  to 
surround  their  invention  with  all  sorts  of  en- 
gineering crudities,  thus  rendering  their  chances 
of  success  almost  nothing. 

Germany  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having  its 
first  electric  railway  undertaken  by  Siemens  & 
Halske.  This  firm  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem the  profound  researches  and  the  engineering 
education  of  its  staff,  and,  acting  in  the  cautious  , 
and  thorough  manner  resulting  from  its  wide 
experience  in  many  fields  of  engineering,  has 
been  successful.  In  the  exhibition  of  Berlin, 
1879,  they  estabb'shed  a  circular  railway  of  850 
metres  length,  one  metre  gauge,  and,  placing  a 
three-horse  power  motor  in  a  car  capable  of 
carrying  thirty  people,  transported  passengers  at  a 
rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The 
current  was  taken  along  one  rail,  and  by  an 
insulated  tire  was  conveyed  to  the  positive  pole 
of  the  motor,  and  thence  to  the  other  rail,  by 
which  it  returned  to  the  generating-dynamo.  No 
special  care  was  taken  to  insulate  the  rails,  which 
were  placed  high  above  the  ground  on  wooden  ties. 
The  current  was  of  low  electromotive  force,  and 
therefore  did  not  require  special  means  for  insu- 
lation. This  road  was  exhibited  in  DQsseldorf 
and  Brussels,  and  finally  in  London  in  1881. 

The  success  of  this  experimental  plant  was 
uniformly  so  great  as  to  make  Messrs.  Siemens  & 
Halske  desirous  of  building  an  elevated  electric 
railway  in  Berlin,  for  which  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates were  made  with  great  care,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  enterprise  was  not  carried  out,  because 
the  Emperor  William  wotdd  not  permit  *  The 
Linden'  to  be  marred  by  being  crossed  at  one 
point,  and  because  the  citizens  objected  to  having 
people  looking  into  their  second-story  windows. 
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The  carefully  made  estimates  of  this  road  may 
be  of  interest  as  showing  the  minimum  of  cost  of 
good  work,  upon  the  authority  of  engineers  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  their  profession. 

BLBVATED  RAILWAY  IN  BERLIN,  ONB  MBTBB  OAUOB,  6^  BULBS 
LONO,  WITH  8BPARATB  MOTOR  FOR  BACH  CAR. 

Railway  etmoture  and  10  stations $8:)6,000 

10  carriages,  seating  15  persons  each 15,760 

Steam-engine,  boilers  and  dynamos 0,760 

Buildings 5,9« 

Land 22,600 

General  labor 8,575 

$802,500 
Current  expenses. 

Wages $10,950 

Fuel 5,550 

Oil  and  waste 250 

Lighting 400      $17,160 

Depreciation  and  repairs:  — 

8jg  on  $812.530 $0,875 

lejfon  $i5,000 4,000        18,875 

Interest  on  capital  ($877,600) ^h% 18,875 

$40,400 

It  was  proposed  to  run  two  hundred  trips  each 
day  at  a  fare  of  two  cents  per  mile,  and  would 
have  proved  a  paying  investment  had  it  obtained 
the  equivalent  of  six  passengers  for  a  whole  trip 
for  each  car. 

Failing  in  this,  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  surface  electric  railway 
from  the  Berlin  military  academy  to  Lichterfelde, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  was  opened 
in  May,  1881.  This  road  was  constructed  upon 
the  groimd  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  roads, 
save  that  a  bowed  fish-plate  connected  the  rails 
so  as  to  permit  contraction  and  expansion.  Again, 
only  two  rails  were  used,  —  one  conveying  the 
current  out  from  the  dynamo,  and  the  other 
returning  the  current  to  the  dynamo.  Very 
little  resistance  was  found,  owing  to  the  large 
cross-section  of  the  rails  used  as  conductors,  and 
consequently  low  potentials  were  found  prac- 
ticable. Very  great  success  has  attended  the 
running  of  this  road,  and  it  has  been  extended  to 
Tetlow  and  Potsdam,  making,  in  all,  some  eight 
miles  of  road  in  successful  operation  upon  or- 
dinary roadbed  with  wooden  ties  and  steel  rails. 
Insulated  wheel-tires  are  used  to  take  off  the 
current. 

At  Paris  the  law  required  flat  tram-car  rails, 
not  projecting  above  the  street-level;  and  the 
presence  of  dirt  would  have  interfered  with  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  from  the  rails 
to  the  wheels :  so  overhead  copper  conductors, 
and  trolleys  running  along  the  conductors,  and 
connected  to  the  car  by  flexible  wires,  were 
used.  In  the  mines  at  Zankerode,  Prussia,  Messrs. 
Siemens  used  two  overhead  rails  for  conductors. 


as  the  condition  of  the  track  prevented  its  use. 
A  separate  motor,  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half, 
drew  loads  of  eight  tons  at  a  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  per  hour.  In  other  cases,  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  Halske  have  found  it  advisable  to  use 
a  third  rail,  or  separate  copper  conductor  connect- 
ed with  the  positive  pole  of  the  generating-dyna- 
mo,  and  have  connected  the  negative  pole  with 
one  or  both  rails  of  the  roadbed.  The  Portrush 
and  Bush  mills  electric  railway,  six  miles  long, 
has  used  a  third  rail  so  placed  as  to  be  free  from 
dirt,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years.  Besides  the  Portrush  railway, 
there  are  now  in  successful  operation  electric  rail- 
ways at  Brighton  and  Blackpool.  Dupuy,  at 
Lisieux,  France,  has  arranged  a  locomotive  for 
use  in  the  bleaching-fields  of  a  bleaching-works. 
The  power  is  carried  in  Faure  accumulators  on 
the  locomotive.  Recently  we  have  the  experi- 
ments upon  the  Reckenzaun  secondary  battery 
tram-car  at  the  Antwerp  exhibition,  which  proved 
itself  the  superior,  in  many  ways,  of  the  steam 
and  compressed-air  motors  entered  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  When  we  compare  the  indicated 
power  of  the  engine  charging  the  secondary  bat- 
teries with  the  power  developed  in  moving  the 
car,  we  find  an  efficiency  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent  in  this  case.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  ultimate  success  of  electric  railways  when 
built  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  engineer- 
ing skill  to  afisure  their  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses which  they  must  subserve.  The  success- 
ful outcome  of  the  work  of  Siemens  &  Halske 
prove  this  beyond  a  doubt.  The  possibility  of 
attaching  a  motor  to  each  car  enables  us,  with 
very  little  loss  of  space,  to  have  each  car 
independent  of  any  separate  locomotive,  and  to 
utilize  the  adhesion  of  all  the  wheels,  and  load. 
The  counter  electromotive  force  of  a  dynamo 
used  as  a  motor,  being  proportional  to  its  speed, 
renders  it  to  a  certain  extent  automatic  ;  so  that, 
being  at  rest,  the  current  passing  is  the  most 
intense,  the  torsion  is  a  maximum,  and  the  car 
starts  with  a  great  pull.  If  the  car  slows  on  an 
up  grade,  the  pull  at  once  increases,  and,  if  it 
goes  faster  on  a  down  grade,  the  counter  electro- 
motive force  increases,  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent diminishes,  and  the  demand  for  power  upon 
the  generating-dynamo  and  engine  is  reduced. 
The  application  of  power  to  each  car  avoids  the 
necessity  of  an  extremely  heavy  locomotive,  and 
allows  of  a  great  diminution  of  the  weight  and 
strength  of  bridges  and  viaducts. 

A  large  number  of  electric  railways  have  been 
projected  in  this  country,  and  some  tried  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  success,  as  at  Toronto,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  other  places.     The  ex- 
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periment  which  has  of  late  attracted  the  most 
attention  has  been  the  substitution  of  electricity 
for  steam  on  the  New  York  elevated  railways. 
That  this  experiment  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as 
could  be  wished  is  not  due  to  any  inapplicability 
of  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion.  All 
that  has  been  attempted  in  New  York  has  been 
successfuUy  carried  out  in  Germany,  and  a  more 
careful  copying  of  the  details  and  methods  of 
Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  would  have  pro- 
duced success.  The  enormous  traffic  on  these 
roads  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  carr3dng-capacity 
of  the  steam-plant,  which  is  the  result  of  half 
a  century  of  study  and  modification  of  machinery 
of  locomotives  and  cars.  The  substitution  of 
electric  motors  for  steam-locomotives  will  be  a 
gradual  process,  and  will  progress  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  engineering  skill  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  problem.  W.  D.  Ma.rks. 


CARTWRIQHT  LECTURES   ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

While  physiological  science  has  made  rapid 
advances  in  recent  years,  there  are  still  many 
problems  which  it  has  as  yet  failed  to  solve,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  patient  and 
skilled  investigators  have  devoted  their  entire 
time  and  energy  to  their  solution.  Among  these 
problems,  none  is  of  greater  interest  and  impor- 
tance than  the  life-history  of  the  blood,  and  to  its 
elucidation  the  best  minds  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  have  been  directed.  Prof.  William 
Osier,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  fifth  course  of  the  Cart- 
wright  lectures  of  the  Alumni  association  of  the 
College  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York, 
and  selected  as  his  subject,  *  Certain  problems  in 
the  physiology  of  the  blood.*  The  course  of  these 
lectures  began  the  evening  of  March  23,  at  the 
hall  of  the  Young  men's  Christian  association. 

The  first  lectiu^  dealt  with  the  blood-plaque, 
which  is  also  known  as  the  elementary  corpuscle 
of  Zimmerman,  the  haematoblast  of  Hayem,  the 
third  corpuscle  and  blood-plate  of  Bizzozero.  In 
blood  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  in  addition  to 
the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  are  seen  grayish 
granular  masses,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  times 
the  size  of  a  red  corpuscle.  These  are  known  as 
Schultze's  granule  masses.  They  are  made  up 
of  small  bodies,  which  are  of  tmifonn  size,  and, 
seen  in  face,  have  a  disk  shape,  and  in  profile  ap- 
l)ear  as  rods.  These  bodies  are  the  blood-plaques. 
Their  diameter  is  from  1.5  micro-millimetres  to  3.5 
micro-millimetn?6.  They  are  always  found  in  mam- 
malian blood,  though  their  number  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  in  health  averaging  one 


to  twenty  red  corpuscles.  The  estimates  of  their 
number,  made  with  the  haemacytometer.  give 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  to 
each  cubic  millimetre  of  adult  blood.  In  the 
new-bom  this  may  be  doubled,  as  also  in  con- 
sumption. In  fact,  in  all  wasting  diseases  their 
number  is  much  increased,  as  not  only  in  con- 
sumption, but  also  in  cancer  and  in  anaemia ;  and 
they  appear  sometimes  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
field  of  the  microscope.  During  acute  fevers  they 
are  much  diminished  in  number,  and  again  in- 
crease during  convalescence. 

When  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood- 
vessels, these  plaques  have  a  tendency  to  conglu- 
tinate,  forming  the  granule  masses  of  Schultze ; 
and  so  rapidly  does  this  occur,  that  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  condition  in  which  they  exist  while 
within  the  vessels.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case, 
but  is  a  property  which  they  possess  analogous 
to  the  nummulation  of  the  red  corpuscles.  That 
this  state  of  conglutination  is  not  the  natural  one 
may  be  sho^^ni  by  examining  the  blood  while 
circulating  in  a  living  animal,  as  in  the  omentum 
of  a  guinea-pig  or  rabbit,  or  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  a  new-bom  rat,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Or,  if  a  drop  of  a  solu- 
tion of  osmic  acid  (one  per  cent)  or  Pacim's  fluid 
be  placed  upon  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  then  the 
finger  pricked,  so  that  a  drop  of  blood  will  flow 
directly  into  this  solution,  and  then  the  whole 
transferred  to  a  microscope-slide  and  examined,  it 
will  he  found  that  the  plaques  are  isolated,  and 
the  tendency  to  coherence  has  been  overcome. 

Tliere  are  some  investigators  who  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  these  blood-plaques  are  disintegrated 
white  corpuscles,  but  the  objections  to  this  ex- 
planation are  numerous  and  incontrovertible.  It 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  established  that 
the  blood-plaque  is  a  separate  entity,  and  distinct  * 
from  the  mature  red  and  white  corpuscle. 

The  history  of  these  corpuscles  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  prior  to  1877-78, 
a  number  of  investigators  were  at  work  upon  it, 
among  them  Donne,  Zimmerman,  and  Erb.  In 
1874  Osier  pointed  out  that  the  granule  masses  of 
Schultze  only  formed  after  the  blood  was  with- 
drawn from  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  second 
period,  1877-78,  Hayem  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  third  corpuscle,  and  called  it  haemato- 
blast. In  1882  additional  researches  were  made 
by  Bizzozero,  who  described  it  as  a  blood-plate. 
In  the  third  period,  from  1882  to  the  present  time, 
a  number  of  investigators  have  been  at  work,  and 
there  have  appeared  some  twenty  different  articles 
upon  the  subject.  Kemp  has  been  investigating 
the  question  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and 
lus  paper  wiU  contain  a  full  bibliography. 
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The  second  lecture  in  the  course  was  deliyered 
March  27,  and  treated  of  the  degeneration  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  corpuscles. 

In  our  study  of  the  blood,  we  find  that  there 
are  factors  constantly  at  work  to  maintain  its  his- 
tological uniformity,  but  as  to  these  processes  our 
knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect.  In  some  con- 
ditions, as  during  fever,  anaemia,  and  after  hemor- 
rhages, the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  very 
much  diminished.  In  profound  anaemia  there  will 
be  found  in  the  blood  the  normal  red  corpuscle, 
certain  small  corpuscles  to  which  the  name  micro- 
cytes  has  been  given,  and  larger  ones,  known  as 
megalocytes.  In  addition  to  these,  are  very  irreg- 
ular forms  known  as  poikilocytes.  In  atrophy  of 
the  stomach  the  condition  of  microcytosis,  in 
which  the  microcytes  abound,  is  very  marked. 
The  interesting  question  concerning  these  forms 
is,  Are  they  young  cells  on  their  way  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscle,  or  are  they  degenerated 
red  corpuscles  on  their  way  to  disintegration? 
Hayem  considers  that  first  in  order  come  the  blcod- 
plaques,  and  then  the  microcytes :  Osier,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  them  to  be  degenerated 
corpuscles,  fragments  of  the  old  ones.  Inanaen^ia, 
where  the  irregular  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is 
marked,  or  the  condition  of  poikilocytosis,  as  it  is 
termed,  this  may  go  on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lead 
to  the  separation  of  small  particles  ;  and  this  sug- 
gests a  possible  origin  of  the  microcytes.  They 
may  also  be  formed  from  the  red  corpuscles  by 
fission  and  budding,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  red 
marrow  of  the  bone. 

The  megalocyte  may  be  studied  in  anaemia  in- 
duced by  hemorrhage.  It  has  a  diameter  twice 
tliat  of  the  red  corpuscle,  fourteen  millimetres  : 
it  is  not  usually  circular  nor  biconcave,  but 
flattened  and  irregular.  In  these  cases  of  induced 
anaemia  by  hemorrhage,  the  white  corpuscles  are 
increased  in  number,  both  relatively  and  absolute- 
ly ;  and,  as  we  have  already  learned,  the  blood- 
plaques  are  increased.  In  severe  anaemia  or 
leukaemia  we  may  find  nucleated  red  blood 
corpuscles,  which  are  normally  formed  during 
foetal  life,  in  the  new-born,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years.  One  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
every  three  or  four  fields.  These  corpuscles  in 
various  stages  of  development  may  be  studied  in 
the  red  marrow  of  the  bone,  as  the  vertebrae  and 
the  ribs  of  the  child  and  embryo.  Here  we  find 
a  small  solid  cell  or  nucleus ;  next,  this  with  a 
layer  of  translucent  protoplasm  ;  next  the  proto- 
plasm becomes  colored,  and  we  have  a  nucleated 
red  corpuscle.  The  nucleus  gradually  disappears 
and  disintegrates,  giving  us  the  non-nucleated 
red  corpuscle.  Rindfleisch  thinks  the  nucleus 
emigrates  from  the  corpuscle,  but  Osier  thinks 


this  is  a  post-mortem  change  when  it  occurs. 
Some  authorities  regard  these  extended  nuclei  as 
the  blood-plaques.  Bizzozero  describes  a  process 
of  fission  in  the  red  corpuscle  by  which  it  becomes 
two  cells,  and  thus  explains  the  formation  of  new 
corpuscles,  those  that  undergo  fission  being  direct 
descendants  from  the  embryonic  red  corpuscles. 
Hayem  regards  the  blood-plaques  as  becoming  the 
red  corpuscles.  In  cells  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
lymph-glands,  in  the  spleen  and  the  bone-mar- 
row, are  oftentimes  to  be  found  red  corpuscles, 
which  some  regard  as  on  their  way  to  degenera- 
tion :  others  look  upon  them  as  being  new  cells. 
In  this  intracellular  production  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, Osier  is  a  believer. 

The  third  and  last  lecture  of  Professor  Osier,  in 
the  Cartwright  course  before  the  Alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
was  delivered  on  March  80,  and  dealt  with  *  The 
relation  of  the  corpuscles  to  the  process  of  coagu- 
lation.* 

The  views  of  Buchanan,  published  soon  after 
1830,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  white  corpuscles,  which  acted 
like  a  ferment  somewhat  as  rennet  does  in  the 
coagulation  of  caseine,  had  for  many  years  been 
forgotten  and  ignored.  Schmidt  of  Dorpat,  and 
his  pupils,  later  elaborated  these  views  of  Buchan- 
an. They  considered  that  the  white  corpuscles 
furnish  fibrinoplastine  or  paraglobuline,  and  a 
ferment,  while  fibrinogen  exists  normally  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood  ;  that  the  white  corpuscles, 
in  furnishing  these  two  elements,  undergo  dis- 
integration and  destruction. 

Woolridge  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
maintained  that  the  white  corpuscles  play  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrine.  He 
has  been  able  to  procure  leucocytes,  or  colorless 
corpuscles,  from  the  lymph  -  glands ;  and  when 
these  corpuscles,  to  which  has  been  added  an 
equal  volume  of  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of  salt, 
are  placed  in  peptone-plasma  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  an  animal  into  whose  vessels  peptone 
has  been  injected,  coagidation  at  once  takes  place. 
The  quantity  of  fibrine  which  is  thus  produced 
depends  upon  the  number  of  leucocytes  added. 
These  corpuscles  seem  to  form  the  fibrine,  and 
the  weight  of  the  fibrine  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leucocytes  added.  The  albumen  undergoes  no 
change,  while  examination  shows  that  the  leu- 
cocytes have  undergone  disintegration. 

The  formation  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  may  be 
studied  in  the  moist  chamber.  The  time  at  which 
the  process  commences  varies  from  fifteen  seconds 
to  two  minutes.  Before  coagulation  commences, 
all  the  corpuscles  can  be  easily  distinguished  ;  and 
Osier  has  never  seen  any  appearance  indicating 
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that  the  fibrine  filaments  were  formed  by  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  white  coriniscles.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  corpuscles  seem  to  be  stable  elements. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  observer  has  claimed  ever 
to  have  seen  the  actual  change  of  a  corpuscle  into 
fibrine. 

The  process  of  coagulation  can  also  be  studied 
in  a  fine  capillary  tube.  The  clot  forms  in  the 
centre,  and  the  serum  outside.  The  white  cor- 
puscles seem  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  clot,  or  to 
migrate  from  it. 

Landois,  whose  observations  were  made  some 
ten  years  ago,  thinks  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 
connected  with  the  formation  of  fibrine. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  problems  is 
the  relation  of  the  blood-plaques  to  this  process  of 
coagulation.  In  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels  we 
see  fine  filaments  shooting  out  radially  from  the 
granule  masses  of  Schultze,  —  those  masses  which 
we  have  already  learned  are  collections  of  the 
blood-plaques.  Ranvier,  in  1873,  regarded  these  as 
the  centres  of  fibrine  formation.  The  fibrine  cer- 
tainly does  stand  in  a  thick,  dense  network  about 
these  masses.  In  healthy  blood,  fibrine  also  ap- 
pears entirely  independent  of  the  plaques.  The 
filaments  are  fine,  and  appear  much  like  mar- 
garine crystals.  These  filaments  may  be  especial- 
ly dense  near  the  plaques ;  but  any  one  can  sat- 
isfy himself,  by  examining  the  blood  in  the  moist 
chamber,  that  the  fibrine  forms  independently  of 
them  as  well.  If  we  pass  a  ligature  through  the 
femoral  vein  of  a  dog,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
five  minutes,  particularly  if  we  have  separated 
the  threads  of  the  ligature,  and  then  examine 
it,  we  shall  find  it  coated  with  blood-plaques.  If 
the  blood  of  a  dog  is  received  into  a  cup,  and 
this  is  whipped  with  a  brush  of  threads  for  five 
minutes,  we  have  the  same  aggregation  of  the 
plaques  upon  the  threads  :  some  white  corpuscles 
will  also  be  foimd,  but  the  plaques  are  the  strik- 
ing feature.  If  these  threads  are  dipped  into  a 
solution  containing  a  coagulable  substance,  clot- 
ting will  at  once  take  place.  Tlie  greater  the  mmi- 
ber  of  blood-plaques,  the  denser  and  firmer  will  be 
the  clot. 

Still  more  instructive  and  interesting  is  the 
study  of  thrombosis,  or  clotting  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels. If  a  dog  is  bled  to  death  through  a  cut  in 
the  femoral  artery,  and  the  vessel  excised  and 
placed  in  osmic  acid,  and  subsequently  examined, 
we  shall  find  on  the  cut  edges  and  in  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  a  finely  granular  material,  and  out- 
side of  this  a  darker  mass  composed  of  red  cor- 
puscles. The  inner  portion,  the  finely  granular 
material,  however,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
elastic  lamina,  is  composed  of  blood-plaques,  and 
not  white  corpuscles.    These  plaques  are  the  first 


elements  or  factors  in  the  formation  of  a  throm- 
bus. Eberth,  in  Virchow's  *  Archives,"  has  just 
shown  that  the  first  elements  to  settle  and  to  lodge 
on  lacerated  vessels  are  blood-plaques.  In  all 
w^hite  thrombi  these  plaques  seem  to  make  up 
their  bulk.  If  a  needle  is  passed  through  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  omentum  of  a  living  animal, 
the  first  elements  which  collect  at  the  point  of  in- 
jury are  the  blood-plaques,  and  a  distinct  white 
thrombus  is  formed.  These  observations  en  the 
relation  of  the  plaques  to  coagulation  have  been 
made  by  Bizzozero,  Hayem,  and  Eberth. 

In  the  circulating  blood  the  plaques  keep  with 
the  red  corpuscles.  If  we  examine  a  vessel  of 
the  omentum  of  the  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  we  shall 
see  only  a  red  streak,  which  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  vessel.  In  the  space  between  this  and 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  in  the  still  layer  as  it  is 
called,  we  may  occasionally  see  a  few  colorless 
corpuscles.  If  the  circulation  now  becomes 
slower,  we  shall  see  the  plaques  in  the  still  layer 
with  these  colorless  corpuscles.  If  atheromatous 
ulcers  of  the  aorta  are  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  material  which  has  collected  upon  them 
is  made  up  of  blood-plaques  :  the  same  is  true  of 
the  vegetations  found  upon  the  valves.  While  the 
distinct  plaque  form  is  apparent  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  these  structures,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
white  thrombi,  the  deeper  parts  are  also  plaques, 
but  in  a  granular  state  of  disintegration. 

Eberth  has  shown,  that  while,  in  the  rapidly 
circulating  blood,  the  corpuscles  and  plaques  are 
together,  yet,  if  acid  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
vessel  or  laceration,  the  plaques  collect,  and 
form  a  definite  aggregation  or  white  thrombus. 
We  frequently  find  in  autopsies  atheromatous 
ulcers  or  calcareous  plates  which  have  no  thrombi : 
in  these  cases,  the  circulation  during  life  havii^g 
been  rapid,  the  plaques  remained  central  ;  but,  as 
the  current  becomes  slower,  these  plaques  become 
peripheral,  and  adhere  to  surfaces  denuded  of 
endothelium,  and  thrombi  result. 


LONDON  LETTER. 

iBfPORTANT  changes  are  in  progress  at  Oxford 
which  will  give  the  university  a  real  faculty  of 
medicine.  It  has  hitherto  conducted  medical 
examinations  for  graduates  in  arts  vho  have  ob- 
tained their  professional  education  elsewhere,  gen- 
erally at  one  of  the  great  London  hospitals.  But 
in  future  Oxford  men  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
university  as  medical  students,  as  has  long  been 
the  case  at  Cambridge.  It  will  still  be  necessary 
for  them,  however,  to  graduate  in  arts,  which  will 
practically  mean  in  the  school  of  natural  science, 
before  they  can  proceed  to  a  medical  degree  ;  and, 
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88  the  exemption  of  natural  science  men  from  the 
classical  examination  known  as  '  moderations ' 
will  shortly  come  into  operation,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect.  A  skilled  anatomical 
teacher,  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson,  has  been  imported 
from  Edinburgh ;  and  the  names  of  Profs.  Bay- 
ley  Balfour,  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  H.  N.  Mose- 
ley,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  preliminary 
training  in  botany,  physiology,  and  zoOlogy  will 
be  thoroughly  efficient. 

In  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach,  another 
member  of  the  good  old  school  of  British  natural- 
ists has  passed  away.  He  began  life  as  a  coast- 
guardsman  in  the  preventive  service,  and  soon 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  marine 
fauna  of  the  south  of  England.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  detecting  smugglers,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  zoological  and  geological  studies, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many  new 
species  among  the  lower  invertebrates,  and  also, 
a  point  of  much  more  importance,  of  traces  of 
fossil  fishes  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Devonshire. 
Later  on  he  received  an  appointment  in  Scotland, 
and  his  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  altered  rocks  of 
the  highlands  proved  to  be  one  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  skilled  hands  of  Sir  Roderick  Mm-chison* 
Mr.  Peach's  great  powers  of  observation  and  rich 
store  of  knowledge  were  always  at  the  service  of 
professional  scientific  men.  Ly ell  and  Murchison, 
Forbes  and  Carpenter,  G wyn  Jeffreys  and  Wy ville 
Thomson,  and  many  others,  who  are  happily  still 
with  us,  knew  and  valued  him  highly.  His  son, 
Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Scotland. 

The  American  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Davidson  may  like  to  know  that  a  fund  is  being 
raised  by  the  mayor  of  Brighton  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  some  memorial  of  him  in  the  museum 
of  that  town.  It  was  the  object  of  liis  constant  care 
during  the  many  years  that  he  resided  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  it  is  felt  that  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
science  deserve  some  permanent  commemoration. 
His  library  and  large  collection  of  brachiopods  are 
now  in  the  Natural  history  museum  at  South 
Kensington. 

Some  important  statements  which  have  been 
recently  made  in  the  house  of  commons  indicate 
that  the  government  is  going  to  form  a  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade  which  shall  do  for 
England  what  the  fishery  board  of  Scotland  and 
the  Irish  commissioners  of  fisheries  do  for  Ireland. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  definite  board  of  British 
fisheries,  analogous  to  the  department  of  botany  at 
Kew,  the  geological  survey  office,  and  other  simi- 
lar institutions.  At  the  present  time  the  English 
fisheries  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  any  pro- 


fessional naturalist  whatever,  and  their  interests 
suffer  in  consequence. 

Although  February  last  was  the  coldest  on 
record  in  England,  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
were  colder.  Only  once  in  that  period,  viz.,  at 
the  Scilly  Islands,  off  the  south-west  comer  of 
England,  was  50°  F.  recorded  at  any  station  in 
the  British  Isles.  Nothing  above  43°  was  recorded 
in  London  in  that  period,  and  from  Feb.  19  to 
March  11  there  was  a  frost  every  night  in  London. 
Though  March,  1888,  was  the  coldest  March  but 
two  of  this  century,  52°  was  recorded  on  March  5 
of  that  year.  On  March  19  the  frost  suddenly 
broke  up,  terminating  the  twenty-four  days'  con- 
tinuous skating  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  a 
northern  suburb  of  London ;  and  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  very  mild. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  Pasteur 
laboratory  are  being  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest.  One  of  the  Russian  moujiks,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf,  has  died,  but  the 
others  show  no  sign  of  disease.  The  children 
and  other  patients  sent  from  Bradford  (Yorkshire) 
have  returned  thither,  and  are  loud  in  praise  of 
the  treatment  they  have  received.  It  is  rumored, 
as  a  result  of  the  question  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons mentioned  in  the  last  London  letter,  that 
the  government  intends  to  appoint  a  royal  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question.  The  names 
of  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  W.  Jenner,  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  Prof.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Sir  H. 
Roscoe,  are  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

A  very  crowded  audience  assembled  a  few 
nights  ago  to  hear  a  paper  upon  domestic  electric 
lighting,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  head  of  the  elec- 
trical department  of  the  general  post-office.  He 
expressed  the  opinion,  that,  although  England 
was  beaten  by  so  many  countries  in  the  adoption 
of  arc-lighting,  she  probably  led  the  way  in  the 
domestic  use  of  incandescent  lamps.  These,  how- 
ever, were  all  private  and  separate  installations, 
many  instances  of  which  were  given.  The  elec- 
tric lighting  bill  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  introduced 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  March  19..  would,  if  it 
became  law,  remove  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  act  of  1882.  Although  the  nomenclature  and 
efficiency  of  glow-lamps  was  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  enormous  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  d3mamo  since  the  expiration  of  the 
patent  monopoly.  It  was  now  the  most  perfect 
existing  converter  of  energy,  and  was  one- 
third  the  price,  and  its  output  was  trebled  :  hence 
it  was  nine  times  better  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  during  the  existence  of  the  patent.  A  lively 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.   W.   H.   Christie,    the    astronomer  royal, 
recently  lectured  at  the  Royal  institution  on  uni- 
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Tersal  time,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  having  reduced  the  number  of 
local  times  from  seventy-fiye  to  five,  by  adopting 
the  five  standard  meridians.  The  scheme  of  horn*- 
ly  meridians,  however,  could  only  be  considered 
a  provisional  arrangement,  which  would  ultimate- 
ly lead  to  the  adoption  of  universal  time,  for 
which  he  thought  the  name  '  world  time '  would 
be  the  best.  The  *  world '  day  would  commence 
at  Greenwich,  midnight,  and  count  from  0  h.  to 
24  h.  Among  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Christie  in  support  of  the  twenty-four  hours  sys- 
tem, was  that  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
union  telegraph  company  (U.S.A.),  who  con- 
sidered, that,  in  addition  to  diminishing  risk  of 
errors,  it  would  save  the  cost  of  a  hundred  and 

fifty  million  letters  annually.  W. 

London,  March  27. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  health  association  will  be  held  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  5-8,  1886.  The  executive 
committee  have  selected  the  following  topics  for 
consideration  at  said  meeting :  1.  The  disposal  of 
the  refuse  matters  of  cities  and  towns ;  2.  The 
condition  of  stored  water-supplies,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  public  health;  3.  The  best  methods 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  means 
for  securing  uniformity  in  such  instruction;  4. 
Recent  sanitary  experiences  in  connection  with 
the  exclusion  and  suppression  of  epidemic  disease  ; 
5.  The  sanitary  conditions  and  necessities  of 
school-houses  and  school-life  ;  6.  The  preventable 
causes  of  disease,  injury,  and  death  in  American 
manufactories  and  workshops,  and  the  best  means 
and  appliances  for  preventing  and  avoiding  them  : 
7.  Plans  for  dwelling-houses.  The  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  have 
already  actively  begun  the  work  essential  to  a 
large  and  successful  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  work  incident  to  such  an  undertaking,  they 
will  extend  invitations  to  foreign  sanitarians,  and 
secm-e  such  transportation  facilities  as  will  proba- 
bly insure  a  good  representation  from  abroad. 
Communications  regarding  matters  of  transporta- 
tion or  of  a  local  character  should  be  addressed  to 
Peter  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  chairman  local  committee 
of  arrangements,  Toronto,  Ont.  Mr.  Henry 
Lomb  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  is  already  well- 
known  through  the  prizes  which  he  gave  last  year 
for  the  best  essays  on  certain  sanitary  subjects, 
offers  for  the  present  year  the  sum  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 


on  the  following  subjects :  1.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  necessities  of  school-houses  and  school- 
life,  one  prize,  (500  ;  2.  The  preventable  causes  of 
disease,  injury,  and  death  in  American  manufac- 
tories and  workshops,  and  the  best  means  and 
appliances  for  preventing  and  avoiding  them,  one 
prize,  $500  ;  3.  Plans  for  dwelling-houses,  —  (a) 
A  plan  for  a  dwelling-house  not  to  exceed  in  cost, 
exclusive  of  cellar,  eight  hundred  dollars  (prizes  : 
first,  1200  ;  second,  |100  ;  third,  |50  ;  fourth,  |25); 
(6)  A  plan  for  a  dwelling-house  not  to  exceed  in 
cost,  including  the  cellar,  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
(prizes  :  first,  |200 ;  second,  |100  ;  third,  $50 ; 
foiu'th,  $25).  Accommodations  to  be  provided 
for  families  consisting  of  five  persons.  All  essays 
and  plans  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson, 
Concord,  N.H.,  on  or  before  Aug.  15,  1886. 

—  The  officers  of  Section  D  (mechanical  science 
and  engineering)  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  have  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  the  steadily  increasing  interest  and 
importance  of  the  meetings  of  Section  D  justify 
the  expectation  of  a  large  attendance  of  engineers 
at  the  Buffalo  meeting.  The  meetings  of  the 
American  association  offer  to  students  of  mechani- 
cal science  and  to  engineers  opportunities  which 
cannot  be  elsewhere  obtained,  of  conveniently 
meeting  at  one  time  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
eminent  in  branches  of  science  to  which  engineer- 
ing is  closely  related,  especially  mathematics, 
phy8ice,cliemistry.  geology,  and  economic  science. 
The  scope  of  this  section  is  broad  enougli  to  in- 
clude all  branches  of  engineering.  It  occupies  a 
field  peculiar  to  itself,  which  by  no  means  en- 
croaches upon  that  of  the  various  engineering 
societies,  but  rather  adjoins  and  supplements  it. 
These  societies  deal  chiefly  with  accomplished 
practical  results,  while  Section  D  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  upon  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  every  department  of  engineering.  The  object 
of  the  section,  in  accordance  with  the  name  of 
the  association,  is  the  *  advancement  of  science.' 
The  following  may  be  named  as  among  the  gen- 
eral classes  of  subjects  which  this  section  may 
properly  consider  within  its  scope  :  mechanical 
science  in  the  abstract ;  mechanical  research ; 
problems  in  engineering  of  national  importance, 
and  such  as  are  connected  with  more  than  one 
branch  of  engineering ;  the  education  of  engineers  ; 
the  relation  of  the  government  to  engineers  in 
civil  life ;  the  endowment  and  organization  of 
mechanical  research.  The  officers  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
section,  and  to  contribute  such  papers  or  discus- 
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sioDsas  will  aid  Id  furthering  its  objecte.  It  is 
requested  that  all  who  intend  to  contribute  papers 
will  notify  the  secretary  (William  Kent,  92  Reade 
Street,  New  York)  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  best  method  of  teaching  mechani- 
cal engineering,  —  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  Prof. 
Gteorge  J.  Alden,  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  and 
Prof.  Arthur  Beardsley,  —  and  the  committee  on 
the  use  and  value  of  accurate  standards,  screws, 
surfaces,  and  gauges,  —  Prof.  William  A.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Oberlin  Smith,  and  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  — 
are  expected  to  present  reports  at  the  Buffalo 
meeting. 

—  The  fish  commission  steamer  Albatross  ar- 
rived at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  March  19,  after 
a  most  successful  trip.  The  ship  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  making  soundings.  Two  naturalists 
were  landed  at  Watling's  Island,  San  Salvador, 
where  much  valuable  scientific  material  was 
gathered  during  a  stay  of  two  weeks.  But  little 
dredging  has  been  done,  so  that  few  accessions 
of  marine  life  have  been  made.  At  Rum  Cay, 
Conception  Island,  Cat  Island,  and  Great  Exuma 
Island,  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  obtained 
many  valuable  specimens  of  fish,  lizards,  birdV 
nests,  eggs,  cave  relics,  pottery,  and  about  five 
hundred  bird-skins.  These  islands  are  very  small, 
and  thinly  populated.  Vegetation  is  scarce,  and 
the  islands  themselves  are  formed  almost  entirely 
of  rock.  Cocoanut-trees  and  bananas  are  abun- 
dant, but  oranges  and  apples  rather  scarce.  The 
Albatross  is  now  at  Key  West,  and  will  spend 
some  time  dredging  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
vicinity. 

—  General  Hazen  said  recently,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  a  congressional  committee,  that 
foreign  signal  stations  were  a  necessity,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  station  in  the  West  Indies  had 
fully  demonstrated  this  fact.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  congress  will  authorize  the  establishment  of 
stations  at  important  foreign  points. 

—  The  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  refused  the  gift  of  Judge  Pacificus  Ord, 
of  a  tract  of  land  along  Rock  Creek  for  a  zo51ogi- 
cal  garden.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  property  should  be  used  for  a 
free  zoological  garden  and  free  public  baths,  to 
be  kept  by  officers  created  by  congress  for  that 
purpose.  The  commissioners  think  there  is  no 
present  need  of  a  zoological  garden  or  bath- 
house, nor  have  they  the  means  to  establish  them. 

—  The  U.  S.  fish  commission  is  busily  engaged 
in  stocking  the  Great  Lakes  with  white-fish.  Cars 
Nos.  2  and  3  are  now  at  Northville,  Mich.  About 
April  15  the  shad  distribution  will  begin.     The 


eggs  are  hatched  at  the  Fort  Washington  station  ^ 
and  shipped  to  the  central  station  of  the  com- 
mission at  Washington,  the  distribution  being 
made  from  there.  The  distribution  of  carp  has 
ceased  for  this  season,  as  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  ship  these  fish  after  the  first  of 
March;  the  young  carp  developing  fungus,  and 
becoming  emaciated. 

—  No  less  than  f orty-f om-  wrecks  appear  on  the 
April  number  of  the  •  Pilot  chart '  issued  by  the 
hydrographic  office.  Some  were  seen  in  January, 
but  the  greater  number  are  reported  from  obser- 
vations late  in  February  and  through  March* 
Three  recent  cases  of  disastrous  collision  with 
sunken  wrecks  are  quoted.  It  is  announced  that 
the  vessels  of  the  National  line,  including  all  the 
cattle-steamers,  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
regular  use  of  oil  in  rough  weather. 

—  The  bark  Flora  (Spanish)  reports  that  on 
March  21,  Cape  Hatteras,  bearing  W.S.W.,  dis- 
tant thirty-five  miles,  three  very  large  seas  came 
up  from  astern  [vessel  probably  heading  north],, 
and  in  passing  caused  the  vessel  to  roll  deeply. 
At  the  time  the  sea  was  very  smooth,  and  became 
so  again  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
heavy  swells.  There  was  a  light  breeze  from 
S.S.W.  The  captain  says  he  never  saw  or  heard 
of  such  an  occurrence  before.  On  p.  266,  vol.  ii., 
of  the  *  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,'  Sir  Wy viUe 
Thomson  says,  **  It  must  be  a  wonderful  phenome- 
non, an  enormously  heavy  swell  arising  in  a  per- 
fectly calm  sea,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
breaking  against  the  leeward  coast  of  the  island 
(Ascension)  with  almost  irresistible  fm-y." 

—  A  bottle  was  found  floating  near  the  beach 
at  Colon,  on  the  1st  of  February.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  some  time  in  salt 
water,  and  was  found  to  contain  two  papers  on 
which  was  written  as  follows  :  "  Lat.  12**  47'  N., 
Long.  24'=>  47'  W.,  noon,  Saturday,  20th  December, 
1884 ;  ship  Patriarch  69  days  out  from  New  Castle 
(N.S.W.),  and  bound  for  London ;  all  well." 

—  The  New  York  Evening  post  states  that  "  the 
treasury  commission  for  investigating  the  coast 
survey  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  which  they  say,  *  In 
the  light  of  the  demonstrated  inaccuracy  of  some 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  committee  relied, 
and  to  the  extent  hereinbefore  indicated,  it  is  but 
just  to  admit  that  the  criticism  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Peirce  in  the  committee's  report  was  unwarranted 
by  the  facts.'  It  is  understood  to  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Peirce's  expenditures  were  overstated, 
and  his  work  undervalued.  The  only  criticism 
the  committee  continue  to  maintain  is,  that  he 
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practically  conducted  his  operations  as  he  saw  fit. 
His  work  has  been  done  under  detailed  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  superintendent  of  the  survey, 
and  these  instructions  have  been  based  upon  pro- 
jects which  Mr.  Peirce  was  required  to  submit 
each  season.  We  will  only  add  that  this  finding 
is  what  every  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peirce 
must  have  expected  as  the  result  of  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  examination." 

—  Telegrams  received  from  Professor  Pickering 
announce  the  discovery  of  three  new  asteroids  by 
Dr.  Palisa  of  Vienna.  The  first  was  discovered 
on  March  81,  and  was  of  the  thirteenth  magnitude  ; 
the  other  two,  on  April  2  and  8,  of  the  tliirteenth 
anl  twelfth  magnitudes.  These  tlu-ee  will  receive 
the  numbers  254,  255,  and  256  respectively,  and 
will  raise  the  whole  number  discovered  by  Dr. 
Palisa  to  fifty-three. 

—  The  programme  for  the  second  half  of  the 
course  of  lectinres  imder  the  auspices  of  the  An- 
thropological and  biological  societies  of  Wash- 
ington is  as  follows :  Saturday,  April  10,  Dr. 
Washington  Matthews,  U.S.A.,  The  gods  of  the 
Navajos;  Friday,  April  16,  Dr.  D.  B.  Simmons, 
Social  status  of  the  women  of  Japan ;  Saturday, 
April  24,  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Life;  Saturday, 
May  1,  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Heredity  and  oppor- 
tunity ;  Saturday,  May  8,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.S.A., 
Animal  heat. 

—  The  series  of  summer  schools  of  the  Mont- 
«agle  (Tenn.)  assembly  is  announced  to  open  on 
June  30,  and  continue  to  Aug.  25.  The  scientific 
instruction  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany, 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  I.  D.  Hinds. 

—  We  cut  the  following  from  the  Atlantic 
'Pilot  chart'  for  April:  •*Mr.  J.  H.  Barker,  an 
oil-merchant  of  New  York,  informs  the  branch 
hydrographic  office  that  he  has  the  contract  with, 
and  since  Jan.  1  of  this  year  has  furnished,  the 
National  line  of  steamships  with  oil  to  be  used  to 
lessen  the  dangerous  effects  of  heavy  seas.  Ten 
vessels,  including  all  the  cattle  -  steamers,  have 
been  provided  with  the  necessary  appliances  to 
use  oil  when  occasion  requires.  The  company's 
requisition  called  for  fish-oil,  but  the  recent  ex- 
periments proved  it  thickened  too  rapidly  when 
in  contact  with  water  at  the  general  low  winter 
temperatures.  To  obviate  this  tendency,  Mr. 
Barker  has  mixed  a  mineral  oil  having  a  low, 
cold  test,  with  fish-oil  which  has  a  comparatively 
high  test :  the  result  is  an  oU  which  coagulates 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  fish- 
oil,  but  which  it  is  claimed  will  be  as  efficacious. 
The  mineral  oil  has  stood  the  test  as  a  lubricant 
for  railroads  in  cold  weather,  and  it  is  claimed 


wiU  be  very  useful  for  sea  purposes  when  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  fish-oil,  during  the 
mild  and  warm  months  fish  alone  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  method  adopted  of  using  oil  is  by 
means  of  punctured  canvas  bags  filled  with 
oakum." 

—  From  numerous  experiments  on  ffies,  beetles, 
hymenoptera,  nem-optera,  and  lepidoptera,  M.  Pla- 
teau concludes  that  insects  with  compound  eyes, 
with  or  without  simple  eyes,  pay  no  heed  to  dif- 
ferences of  form  in  the  light  openings  of  a  half- 
darkened  room,  but  fly  with  equal  readiness  to  the 
apparently  easy  and  apparently  difficult  way  of 
escape ;  that  they  are  attracted  to  the  more  in- 
tensely lightened  opening  or  to  one  with  apparently 
greater  surface  ;  and  that,  in  short,  they  cannot 
by  vision  distinguish  form,  or  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent. 

—  Chief  engineer  Melville  of  the  ill-fated  Jean- 
nette  has  recently  stated  that  he  is  still  endeavor- 
ing to  organize  another  polar  expedition,  and, 
although  his  schemes  have  met  with  little  success, 
he  will  yet  continue  to  work  upon  them. 

—  The  question  of  the  movements  of  the  ulna 
and  radius  of  the  human  arm  during  the  act  of 
pronation  and  supination  has  of  late  provoked 
considerable  discussion  among  students  of  anat- 
omy. The  view  most  commonly  held  and 
taught,  that  the  elbow-joint  is  a  perfect  hinge, 
and  that  the  ulna  remains  fixed  during  pronation 
and  supination,  has  been  disputed  by  eome  recent 
investigators.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bio- 
logical society  of  Washington,  Dr.  Frank  Baker 
read  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  con- 
cludes that  the  ulna  is  capable  of  considerable 
lateral  movement,  and  that  in  pronation  and 
supination  both  the  ulna  and  radius  rotate.  Dr. 
Harrison  Allen  of  Philadelphia  has  also  been 
studying  this  question  with  the  aid  of  instanta- 
neous photographic  apparatus,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  similar  conclusions. 

—  Harrison  &  Sons,  London,  announce 
*  Physico-chemical  constants,  melting  and  boil- 
ing point  tables,'  by  Thomas  Camelley,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  University  college,  Dundee. 
These  tables  will  contain  about  fifty  thousand 
melting  and  boiling  point  data.  The  object  of 
the  tables  is  as  follows :  1.  To  present  as  com- 
plete a  list  as  possible  of  all  known  melting  and 
boiling  point  data,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indi- 
cate w^hich  of  them  is  probably  the  most  exact, 
when  there  are  several  determinations  referring  to 
the  same  substance ;  2.  To  state  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  constitution  of  each  substance  to  which 
the  data  refer ;  8.  To  adopt  such  a  system  of  ar- 
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rangement  as  will  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the 
ready  finding  of  the  data  relating  to  any  given 
substance  ;  4.  To  give  the  authority  and  reference 
to  the  original  memoir  in  each  case  (the  tables  thus 
form  a  catalogue  of  the  literature  referring  to 
most  chemical  substances);  5.  To  give,  in  addition, 
the  reference,  if  any,  to  either  *  Watt's  dictionary 
of  chemistry,'  or  to  the  journal  of  the  Chemical 
society,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  un- 
able to  refer  to  the  original  papers  (this  is  a  feature 
of  the  work  which  wiU  doubtless  be  found  par- 
ticularly useful,  more  especially  to  British  and 
American  investigators).  The  tables  will  be  issued 
in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  now  read  v. 

—  Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman  of  Lehigh  univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  ''  Key  to  his 
text-book  on  the  mechanics  of  materials."  This 
key  contains  the  answers  to  the  problems  in  the 
text-book,  and  is  published  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  those  who  have  used  the  book.  The  oppor- 
tunity has  also  been  taken  to  give  the  method  of 
solution  of  a  few  of  the  difficult  problems. 

—  The  first  part  of  the  new  zoological  journal 
announced  by  us  some  time  since,  ta  be  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Spengel  of  Bremen  under  the  title  of 
Zoologtsche  jahrbUcher,  will  be  soon  published, 
and  will  contain  the  following  i>ai)ers,  besides 
shorter  notices :  Hartlaub,  '  Contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  species  of  3Ianatus  ; '  Reichenow, 
*  Monograph  of  the  genus  Ploceus,  Chiv. ; '  Bergh, 
*The  Marseniadae ; '  Nehring,  *  Contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  species  of  Galictis ; '  Frenzel, 
*On  glycerine  preparations.'  Tlie  price  of  the 
part  is  nine  marks.  Four  parts  make  a  volume. 
Beside  the  regular  parts,  supplementary  ones  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  publication  of 
separate  papers  too  long  to  appear  in  the  journal 
itself.  The  regular  subscribers  may  or  may  not 
take  the  supplements  also,  as  they  prefer.  The 
first  of  the  supplements  is  to  appear  shortly,  and 
will  contain  Dr.  K.  Jordan's  memoir  on  the  but- 
terfly fauna  of  north-west  Germany. 

—  Dr.  Patrick  of  St.  Louis  has  in  preparation  a 
work  on  the  mounds  of  southern  Illinois,  base<i 
upon  a  large  collection  of  crania  and  other  objects 
from  that  region.  His  report  will  be  issued  by 
the  U.S.  bureau  of  ethnology. 

—  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia  is  about  to 
publish  a  monograph  on  the  recent  batrachians 
and  reptiles  of  North  America,  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  national  museum.  It  will  contain  descriptions 
of  all  the  species  so  far  known,  many  of  which 
will  be  figured,  together  with  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  osteology  of  the  several  groups,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  soft  anatomy  of  the  leading  types. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

**•  Corre^i»ondent9  are  requetted  tobe  aa  brief  <u  pouible.    The 
writer'a  name  istnctU  ea«e«  rehired  aa  proof  of  ooodfaUh. 

International  copyright. 

Mr.  Appleton  Moboan.  in  his  letter  upon  inter- 
national copyright  in  Science  for  March  5,  says, 
**^  While  always  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  an  inter- 
national copyrigrht  as  a  matter  of  altstract  justice  to 
British  authors,  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  constitutional  right  of  congress  to  enact 
a  separate  bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  one."  I  do 
not  intend  to  attempt,  in  this  letter,  to  convince  Mr. 
Morgran  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  be 
constitutional,  but  I  think  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Science  to  point  out  that 
the  passage  in  the  constitution  which  grants  congress 
the  power  to  **  secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries "  has  been  expounded  to  mean,  of  necessity, 
all  authors  and  inventors,  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality. 

Edward  L.  Andrews,  E«q.,  as  the  representative 
of  the    Copyright    association,  argued    before    the 
senate  committee  on  the  library,  in  1872.  that,  as 
American  authors  were  not  specified  in  this  clause, 
the  word  '  authors '  must  be  taken  to  mean  all  au- 
thors, wherever  resident,  and  therefore  the  constitu- 
tion '*  in  this  respect  is  mandatory  in  its  character.** 
But  Mr.  Andrews  was  not  the  first  person  to  arirue 
this    construction  of    the  constitution.     Thirty-five 
years  earlier  this  construction  had  so  distinguished 
an  advocate  as  Mr.  Hen  it  Clay.     Durinf?  the  copy- 
right agitation  of  1886-37  m  England,  c«>rUin  Briush 
authors  sent  to  the  United  States  an  *addtess*  con- 
taining a  petition  to  congress  to  grant  to  them  **  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  their  writings  within  the  Unite<i 
States.'*    This  petition,  which  bears  the  signatures 
of  fifty-six  authors  of  England  and  Ireland,  —  a  re- 
markable list  of  names,  including  Carlyle,  Disraeli 
(father  and  son).  Bulwer,  the  poets  Southey,  Thomas 
Moore,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Chalmers  and   Cunning- 
ham, Harriet  Martineau  and  Mary  Somerville,  b«^- 
sides  others  equally  famous,  —  was  presented  to  the 
senate  by   Mr.   Clay    on    Thursday,   Feb.   2,    1837. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  distinguished  names 
appended  to  the  document,  and  explaining  that  it 
represented  that  the  works  of  British  authors  were 
published  in  the  United  States  without  any  compen- 
sation being  made  to  them  for  their  copyrights,  and 
that  they  were  frequently  altered  and  mutilated  so 
as  to  affect  injuriously  their  reputations,  because  of 
which  grievances  they  petitioned  the  passage  of  a 
protective  law,  he  commended  the  address  to  the 
attentive  and  friendly  consideration  of  the  senate, 
and  closed  with  these  words  :  **  Indeed,  I  do  not  see 
any  ground  of  just  objection,  either  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  in  sound  policy,  to  the  passage  of  a  law  ten- 
dering to  all  foreign  nations  reciprocal  security  for 
literary  property."    This  petition  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  which  reported  Feb.  16,  through 
Mr.  Clay,  and  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  fcrant- 
ing  copyright  to  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  was  the  first  international-copyright 
bill  presented  to  congress.     The  la»t  paragraph  of 
this  report  contains  Mr.  Clay's  argument,  referred  to 
above,  and  reads  as  follows  :    **  With  respect  to  the 
constitutional  power  to  pass  the  proposed  bill,  the 
committee  entertain  no  doubt,  and  congress,  as  be- 
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fore  stated,  has  rctrd  on  it.  The  constitution  au- 
thorizes congrefs  *  to  promote  the  proin'ess  of  science 
and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  au- 
thors and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries.'  There  is  no 
limitation  of  the  power  to  natives  or  residents  of  this 
country.  Such  a  limitation  would  have  been  hostile 
to  the  object  of  the  power  granted.  That  object  was 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts. 
They  belonsr  to  no  particular  country,  but  to  man- 
kind generally.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
stimulus  ^hich  it  was  intended  to  give  to  mind  and 
genius  —  in  other  words,  the  promotion  of  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  arts  —  will  be  increased  by 
the  motives  which  the  bill  offers  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  France." 

I  believe  that  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Morgan 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  communication  is  correct, 
and  that  a  ''Bill  to  amend  the  Revised  statutes  re- 
lating to  copyrif^hts  " —  amending  section  forty-nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  by  striking  out  the  words 
'  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  resident  therein,' 
and  substituting  the  word  '  person  ; '  amending  sec- 
tion forty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  four  by  striking 
out  the  words  '  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stares,  or 
resident  therein  ; '  amending  section  forty-nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clause  '(if  such  author  or  proprietor  is  a  cit^'zen  of  the 
United  States,  or  resident  therein); '  and  repealing 
section  forty-nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  —  would 
secure  to  foreign  authors  protection  over  their  works 
equal  to  that  now  granted  to  citizens  or  residents. 
It  is  really  in  this  way  that  the  bill  introduced  into 
the  senate  by  Mr.  Hawley  grants  protection  to  the 
works  of  foreign  authors ;  the  first  section  being  in 
reality  a  limiting  provision,  stipulating  that  the  pro- 
tection is  only  granted  to  authors  of  such  countries 
as  confer  equal  rights  of  protection  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  other  words  a  reciprocity  clause. 
By  mistake,  the  Hawley  bill  neglects  to  provide  for 
the  amendment  of  section  forty-nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  though  careful  provision  is  made  for  the 
amendments  necessary  in  the  other  sections. 

THORVAL.D  SOLBEHO. 
WashiogtoD,  D.C.,  March  8C. 


The  distinction  between  anatomy  and  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  even  those  hold- 
ing the  hi^rhest  positions  in  the  profession  of  medicine 
regarded  human  anatomy  as  the  only  anatomy  en- 
titled to  the  name,  and  that  comparative  anatomy 
meant  something  else  altogether.  Its  teachings  were 
not  appreciated  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
studied  the  anatomy  of  man,  and  the  great  surgeons 
of  those  days  were  rather  inclined  to  look  askant  at 
one  who  indulged  in  researches  into  the  structure  of 
the  '  lower  animals. '  But  in  these  days  such  matters 
wear  a  very  different  aspect,  for  anatomy  means 
morphology,  —  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
organic  forms,  —  both  living  and  extinct,  and  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  we  hear  of  any  one  attempting  to 
draw  hard  and  fast  lines  between  the  anatomy  of 
man,  and  either  any  of  his  own  class  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vertebrata. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  biolosry  has  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  all  literature  that  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  such  subjects,  actually  teems 
with  the  teachings  of  morphology.     Such  being  the 


case,  one  is  rather  disposed  to  regard  with  some 
measure  of  surprise  the  classification  that  so  excellent 
a  work  as  the  Index  medicua  adopts  for  its  record  of 
such  subjects.  In  its  last  issue,  for  instance  (Feb- 
ruary. 1886,  p.  54),  and  I  believe  it  has  always  ad- 
hered to  the  same  plan,  it  makes  one  section  for  anato- 
my, histology,  and  embryology,  and  a  subsection  for 
comparative  anatomy  and  embryology.  Now,  in  the 
section -in-chief,  we  find  entered  the  recent  admirable 
paper  by  Dr.  £.  C.  Spitzka,  on  'The  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  pyramid  tract,'  the  contribution  evi- 
dently being  considered  as  an  '  anatomical  one ;  * 
while  we  find  awarded  to  the  subsection  Retterer's 
article  entitled  "  Sur  le  d^veloppement  des  tonsilles 
cbez  les  mammifdres.*'  to  say  notning  of  all  the  ana- 
tomical articles  from  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  anatomy,  of  London. 

Now,  as  fully  the  larger  share  of  Spitzka's  memoir 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  pyramid  tract  in  other 
animals  than  man,  it  would  seem,  even  according  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Index  medicust  that  that 
essay  has  not  fallen  into  its  proper  section.  The 
same  stricture  applies,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  Better- 
er's  paper.  Surely  it  would  seem  better  to  have  one 
section  devoted  to  morphology,  to  include  all  contri- 
butions that  refer  to  the  structure  of  organic  forms, 
and,  if  necessary,  two  subsections,  — one  devoted  to 
histology,  and  the  other  to  embryology. 

R.  W.  Shvfeldt. 

Foct  Wingate,  N.  Hex.,  March  83. 


Penetratingr.power  of  arrows. 

You  doubtless  have  read  of  the  wonderful  feats  of 
archery  said  to  have  been  performed  by  savage 
archers.  Cabc^a  de  Vaca,  for  instance,  tells  us  that 
the  good  armor  of  the  Spaniards  was  no  protection 
against  these  missiles.  Some  of  the  men  swore  that 
they  had  seen  two  red  oaks,  each  the  thickness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  pierced  through  from  side 
to  side  by  arrows.  I  myself  saw  an  arrow  that  had 
entered  the  butt  of  an  elm  to  the  depth  of  a  span. 
The  same  author  states  that  the  corpses  of  the 
Spaniards  were  found  to  have  been  traversed  from 
side  to  side  by  arrows.  An  instance  is  given,  where 
an  arrow  shot  by  an  Indian  pierced  through  the 
saddle  and  housings,  and  penetrated  one-third  its 
length  into  the  boiy  of  a  Spaniard's  horse.  These 
quotations  from  Jones's  '  Southern  Indians '  roig^ht  be 
increased  to  any  number,  covering  a  period  from  the 
Homeric  age  to  our  day,  all  showing  the  popular  be- 
lief concerning  the  power  of  the  arrow. 

I  desire  very  much  to  induce  our  archery  clubs  to 
institute  a  series  of  careful  experimente  upon  the 
following  points  :  — 

1.  How  far  can  an  arrow  be  shot  in  a  calm  f  How 
far  with  or  against  a  moderate  calm  f 

2.  What  is  the  g^atest  distance  at  which  an 
arrow  can  be  shot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy? 
Experiments  should  be  made  both  as  to  the  vertical 
and  horizontal. 

3.  What  is  the  momentum  of  an  arrow  leaving  a 
bow  i  (Tested  by  shooting  against  a  disk  attached  to 
a  graduated  scale.) 

4.  What  is  the  penetrating  power  of  an  arrow 
into  animals  ?  This  may  be  tried  with  horses,  cattle^ 
or  dogs,  which  have  just  died,  or  with  thoae  in  an 
abattoir  just  about  to  be  slaughtered. 

5.  The  register  of  the  bow  as  to  kngtl^  «(c.,  and 
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p   «  description  of  the  arrow  used,  should  be  carefully 
preferred. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  publish  an  account  of 
the  bows  and  arrows  in  the  national  museum,  and 
«han  be  more  than  pleased  to  collate  and  preserve 
the  results  of  careful  experiments  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  archery  of  savages.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  archery  clubfi,  with  their  much 
better  artillery,  achieve  higher  averages  in  ehooting 
than  could  be  attained  by  the  aboriginal  bowmen. 

O.  T.  Mason, 
Curator  of  Dept  of  ethnology. 
SmithsonlAD  lostittitloD, 
March  81. 


Underfifround  rivers. 

In  an  article  in  Nature  (Jan.  14.  p.  246)  entitled 
"^  Curious  phenomena  in  Cephalonia,' a  former  pupil 
of  Ledger  writes,  '*  The  sea  runs  into  the  land  in  a 
stronfT  stream,  turning  a  water-wheel  on  the  way, 
«nd  disappears  in  the  earth  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance.  ...  I  imagine  that  this  water 
fnust  be  converted  into  steam,  which  comes  out 
either  at  Naples  or  at  Stromboli."  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Williams  of  this  university  called  my  attention  to 
this  quotation,  and  to  its  indirect  connection  with 
what  follows.  The  writer,  while  passing  through 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  in  1870,  saw  a  large  stream  run- 
ning with  torrential  speed  within  a  natural  tunnel 
not  far  from  the  seashore,  and  probably  over  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  These 
underground  rivers,  which  are  said  to  be  numerous 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Merida,  are 
called  zanates  (Thah-n*ah-tes8)  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan.  I  had  time  to  visit  only  one  of  these  re- 
markable subterranean  rivers.  Its  shaft-like  en- 
trance was  adorned  by  a  picturesque  old  Spanish 
well-curb  of  stone,  furnished  with  standards  of 
fancifully  forged  iron- work.  Nothing  on  the  surface 
indicated  the  existence  of  the  vast  cavern  under  the 
monotonous  and  flat  lowlands  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan ;  and,  though  not  a  breath  of  a^r  stirred, 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  torrent  under  our  feet 
could  not  be  perceived  until  we  were  fully  inside  of 
the  cave.  A  rapid  descent  brought  us  to  the  level  of 
the  pumps  used  for  irrigating  a  very  extensive  ixtle 
plantation  ;  and  from  here  we  could  see,  by  the  light 
of  our  torches,  the  yellow  foam  of  the  waters  upon 
the  undefined  background  of  the  chasm  below.  De- 
scending still  farther,  the  full  stream  could  be  seen 
through  a  wide  fissure  in  the  limestone  of  the  cave. 
It  had  the  rounded  appearance  of  a  stream  flowing 
horizontally  under  great  proFsure,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  and  looking  like  a  gigantic  black  icicle 
lying  on  its  side.  This  large  volume  of  water  plunged 
with  great  swiftness  into  an  unexplored  and  dark 
chaml^r  with  terrific  roar,  and  producing  noises 
which  resembled  the  hollow  echoes  of  heavy  explo- 
sions heard  now  and  then  above  the  perpetual 
rumbling  of  the  rushing  water.  A  visit  to  this  cave 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  very  deep  impression,  and 
not  unlike  the  feeling  which  renders  so  imposing  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  an  earthquake. 

The  manager  of  the  plantation  informed  me  that 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  this  zanate  was  only 
twenty-eight  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
since  my  barometer  indicated  a  descent  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  if  the  information  was  correct,  this 
stream  was  delivering,  within  forty  miles  from  the 


seashore,  a  volume  of  fresh  water  about  a  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was  62'*  F ,  and  is  said 
to  remain  constant  throughout  the  year.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  stream  was  visible ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  current  was  N.  CO®  W.  I  could  ob- 
tain very  little  additional  information  in  reference  to 
the  other  zanateSj  of  which  the  natives  speak  with 
almost  religious  reverence  as  '*  great  miracles  which 
have  always  been  as  they  are  now." 

Since  the  velocity  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  its  cross- section,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
delivery  takes  place  under  a  considerable  head,  it 
would  be  quite  important  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  its  source,  and  learn  why  this  cave  does  not  fill  up 
to  within  twenty- eight  feet  from  the  surface,  if  the 
stream  communicates  with  the  sea.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  prove  that  the  elevation  given  by 
the  manager  of  the  plantation  may  be  incorrect ; 
but,  besides  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  the  great 
depth  of  these  zanates  below  the  ocean  is  current 
among  the  cultivated  people  of  Merida,  the  manager 
of  the  plantation  insisted  on  the  correctness  of  his 
figures,  which  were  obtained  by  the  instrumental 
surveys  connected  with  the  irrigation  of  his  large 
estate,  the  waste  water  from  which  runs  into  the 
sea.  It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
through  the  columns  of  Science  if  any  one  else  has 
visited  these  zanates^  and  has  satisfactory  data 
bearing  upon  this  question. 

A  study  of  the  soundings  made  by  the  U.  S. 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  upon  the  Bay  of  North 
America ;  the  erosions  showed  by  the  stereographic 
model  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  made  by  Capt.  J.  B. 
Bartlett,  U.  S.  N. ;  the  gravimetric  work  conducted 
by  Professor  Peirce  of  the  coast  survey  ;  and  the 
hydraulic  problems  connected  with  the  delta  of  the 
Missinsippi  River, —  seem  to  involve  problems  related 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  which  make  desirable  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  truly  remarkable  subterranean 
rivers.  £.  A.  Fusrtbs. 

Itbaca,  N.T.,  March  83. 

Note  on  the  nocturnal  cooling^  of  bodies. 

An  interesting  application  to  this  subject  may  be 
made,  by  way  of  supplement,  of  the  principles  and 
expressions  contained  in  my  letter  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  moon  {Science  y  vi.  No.  150).  According 
to  these,  the  rate  with  which  a  body  radiates  heat  is 
to  that  with  which  it  receives  and  absorbs  heat  from 
a  complete  enclosure  as  ^i^  is  to  ft9\  in  which  ^= 
1.0077,  and  eand  e  are  the  temperatures  of  the  body 
and  of  the  enclosure  respectively  on  the  centigrade 
scale.  In  this  case  we  necessarily  have  for  the 
static  temperature  of  the  body,  that  of  the  enclosure 
remaining  constant,  9=9  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  an 
incomplete  enclosure,  the  body,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, radiates  more  heat  than  it  receives  and  absorbs 
from  the  enclosure,  and  consequently  its  static  tem- 
perature is  less  than  that  of  the  enclosure,  since  it 
cools  down  until  the  rate  with  which  it  radiates  heat 
is  equal  to  the  rate  with  which  it  absorbs  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  enclosure. 

In  the  case  of  a  thermometer  exposed  near  the 
surface  of  an  earth  without  an  atmosphere,  the 
earth's  surface  would  form  the  half  of  a  complete 
enclosure,  since  it  would  subtend  a  solid  angle  equal 
to  that  of  a  hemisphere.  In  this  case  the  thermome- 
ter would  receive  no  heat  from  the  enclosure  by  re- 
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flection,  but  only  the  radiated  beat ;  and  the  rate 
with  which  the  bulb,  if  spherical,  would  radiate  heat, 
would  be  to  that  with  which  it  would  receive  and 
absorb  heat  as  ^^  to  i  r  ^^',  in  which  r'  is  the  relative 
radiating  power  of  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  for 
the  static  temperature  of  the  thermometer,  that  of 
the  earth's  surface  being  supposed  to  be  stationary, 
we  should  have 

^«  =  i  r'  ^••,  or  tf  -  tf'  =  300  log  i  r . 

In  case  of  a  maximum  radiating  power  of  the 
earth's  surface,  in  which  case  r'  =  1,  we  have 

tf'  -  tf  =  -  800  log  i  =  300  X  0.301  =  90*>  C. 

for  the*  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  that  of  the  exposed  thermome- 
ter, the  latter  being  the  less.  It  is  seen  that  the 
difference  is  the  same,  whatever  the  temperature  of 
the  earth's  surface.  According  to  this  result,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  were  maintained  at 
0**  C,  that  of  the  thermometer  would  be  —90°  C,  if 
the  law  of  Dalong  and  Petit  can  be  extended  to  so 
low  a  temperature. 

If  the  earth's  surface  were  polished  silver,  and  of 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  would  be  nearly  that  of  absolute  zero. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  earth's  atmosphere,  when 
clear,  radiates  and  reflects  back  to  the  body  four- 
fifths  as  much  heat  as  the  body  radiates  into  it,  then 
the  enclosure,  comprising  the  earth's  surface  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  atmosphere  on  the  other,  lacks  one- 
tenth  of  completeness,  and  we  then  have  from  the 
preceding  expression, 

tf'  -  tf  =  -  800  log  0.9  =  800  X  0.046  =  18.8°  C. 

for  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  that  of  the  thermometer,  in  case 
the  thermometer  received  no  heat  by  convection 
and  conduction  from  the  surrounding  warmer  air. 
In  the  case  of  Melloni's  cups,  the  former  of  these  is 
prevented,  and  hence  the  thermometer  in  these  stands 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  one  does  suspended  in 
the  open  air,  where  the  colder  air  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  thermometer-bulb  falls  down,  and 
warmer  air  takes  its  place. 

Supposing  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  furnish  nine-tenths  of  a  complete  enclosure 
to  a  body  near  the  surface,  then,  at  an  altitude 
which  leaves  one-half  of  the  atmosphere  below  it, 
they  would  furnish  something  more  than  0.7  of  a  com- 
plete enclosure ;  for  the  amount  of  heat  escaping 
into  space  is  not  quite  proportional  to  the  mass  passed 
through,  especially  in  the  case  of  dark  heat.  We 
should  have,  in  this  case, 

•'-»<-  300  log  0.7,  or  46.5*>  C, 

in  case  of  no  convection  and  conduction  ;  but  these, 
of  course,  would  diminish  the  difference  very  much. 
This  result,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  one, 
explains  the  low  temperatures  of  bodies  at  night, 
when  exposed  in  the  air  on  high  mountains  a  little 
above  the  earth's  surface,  so  as  to  receive  no  heat 
from  contact  with  the  surface. 

The  greater  the  altitude,  the  more  nearly  would 
the  difference  approximate  to  90°  C,  and  would  sensi- 
bly reach  it  at  a  point  leaving  no  sensible  portion  of 
atmosphere  above  it,  and  even  surpass  it  if  the 
point  were  so  high  as  to  sensibly  diminish  the  sub- 
tending solid  angle. 

The  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  course,  cools 


considerably  during  a  clear  night ;  but  this  only  con- 
tinues until  a  temperature  gradient  is  formed  by 
which  heat  is  conducted  from  the  lower  strata  to  the 
surface  as  fast  as  it  is  radiated  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  state,  however,  can  be  only  approximately 
reached,  and,  if  the  night  were  continued,  the  cool- 
ing would  still  go  on  ;  but  the  rate  of  cooling  be- 
comes very  small  in  the  latter  part  of  an  ordinary 
night,  and  much  less  in  that  of  a  polar  night. 
Bodies  exposed  in  the  open  air,  of  course,  receive 
no  sensible  amount  of  heat  by  conduction  of  heat 
through  the  air  up  to  the  bodies,  and  so  their  tem- 
peratures fall  much  lower  than  that  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  differences  are  given  by  the  pre- 
ceding conditions.  Wm.  Ferrel. 


Maori  poetry. 

An  example  of  Maori  poetry  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  The  first  is  a  modem  Maori 
love-song  composed  by  a  young  native  and  sent  to  his 
sweetheart.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  O.  Davis  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  the  translations. 

At  eveotide  I  lay  me  down  to  rest. 

As  wiod8  from  the  ffreat  ooeao  pierce  my  frame. 

Come,  ye  soft  northern  air?,  hasten  your  speed. 

With  messengers  of  love  to  me.    O  maiden  ! 

Send  me  tby  epistle  to  cheer  this  heart 

Of  mine.  — to  dry  the  tears  which  freelv  flow 

For  thee,  O  Rosa,  absent  from  thee  so  long. 

When  darkness  has  set  in,  I  rest  alone. 

The  while  I  fancy  thou  art  present. 

And  all  my  thoughts  are  fettered  by  tny  love. 

A  maiden'*  lament  <yn  OAXOunt  of  the  desertion  of  her  lover. 

Retire,  O  sun  !  and  leave  the  night  to  me. 

While  tears,  like  water,  from  these  eyes  are  flowing. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  is  no  longer  heard, 

O  Taratu  !  thou  oomesc  not  agaCn 

Bv  way  of  Waisbipa's  headlands  ;  still 

The  sea-fowl  show  their  breasts  at  Mitiwai, 

But  my  lover  lingers  in  the  north. 

Binding  thyself  to  thv  own  landscapes  there. 

Ah  !  shall  my  days  of  weeping  never  cease  ? 


Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal., 
March  21. 


C.  F.  Holder. 


Names  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  peaks. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain 
peaks,  Mr.  IngersoU  may  withdraw  his  correction 
made  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Qeorge  M.  Dawson. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  Douglas*s  journal,  under 
date  of  May  1, 1827,  printed  in  companion  to  Botani- 
cal magazine,  ii.  136,  in  1836. 

*'  This  peak,  the  highest  yet  known  in  the  northern 
continent  of  America,  I  felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in 
naming?  *  Mount  Brown  '  in  honor  of  Robert  Brown^ 
Esq.,  the  illustrious  botanist,  a  man  no  less  distin- 
guished by  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind  than  by 
his  scientific  attainments.  A  little  to  the  southward 
is  one  of  nearly  the  same  height,  rising  to  a  sharper 
point :  this  I  named  '  Mount  Hooker '  in  honor  of  my 
early  patron  the  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow." 

Dr.  Hector,  **  who  in  1857-59  was  attached  to 
Captain  Palliser^s  expedition,"  may  indeed  have 
named  'Mount  Balfour,^  curiously  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  names  of  Hooker  and  Brown.  Douglas 
could  not  well  do  that,  the  worthy  Edinburgh  pro> 
fessor  so  honored  being  at  that  time  a  lad  of  nine-^ 
teen.  A.  O. 


SCIENCE.-S  UPPLEMENT. 


FRIDAY,   APRIL   9,   1886. 


REMARKABLE  POWERS   OF  MEMORY  IN 
THE  HUMBLE-BEE, 

Prof.  Edward  Hoffer  gives  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Kosmos  a  contribution  to  animal  psychology, 
which  wiU  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  entomolo- 
gist, but  to  all  biologists.  It  furnishes  evidence 
of  some  very  strange  powers  of  memory  of  locali- 
ties, in  this  group  of  insects,  whose  brains,  if  we 
may  use  that  term,  one  would  hardly  deem  capa- 
ble of  such  functions. 

The  author  removed  a  nest  containing  numerous 
individuals  of  one  of  the  common  humble-bees 
(Bombus  terrestris)  from  its  original  location,  and 
carried  it  to  his  residence,  about  three  miles 
distant.  He  further  carefidly  watched  the  place 
for  some  time  after  having  captured  all  those  that 
had  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  nest,  and  secured, 
it  was  believed,  the  entire  colony.  These  he  im- 
prisoned for  several  hours  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  safely  re-united  them  in  their  new 
home.  At  his  house  he  placed  the  nest,  with  its 
inhabitants,  near  a  window,  and,  after  they  had 
become  quieted,  made  a  smaU  entrance.  Imme- 
diately they  began  to  fiy  out,  and  in  doing  so 
must  have  observed  their  surroundings,  for  in  a 
short  time  they  one  by  one  returned.  The  follow- 
ing night,  however,  .there  was  a  severe  storm; 
and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  forty  other  colo- 
nies near  it,  that  had  become  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings,  were  not  in  the  least  troubled,  these 
bees  escaped,  and  hid  themselves  somewhere  with- 
out during  the  storm.  Upon  searching  for  them 
early  the  next  morning,  the  queen  was  found 
dead  upon  the  ground,  while  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
workers  were  seen  flying  about  the  house.  From 
time  to  time  one  or  another  —  probably  those 
which  had  flown  out  of  the  entrance  the  day  be- 
fore —  found  the  opening,  and  returned  into  their 
nest ;  while  the  remainder,  after  flying  about  for 
several  hours,  gradually  disappeared,  till  not  one 
was  left.  As  it  was  supposed  that  they  had,  in 
all  probability,  returned  to  their  previous  nest,  the 
place  was  visited  in  the  afternoon,  where,  sure 
enough,  at  least  fifty  individuals  were  found. 
They  had  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  distinctly  remem 
bered  it,  and,  after  they  had  sought  in  vain  to  find 
entrance  to  their  new  home,  they  had  depended 
upon  their  wonderful  sense  of  locality,  and  re- 
turned thither. 


A  similar  instance  was  observed  with  another 
nest,  which  h^  been  removed  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  miles,  and  in  which  the  same  care  had  been 
exercised  to  capture  all  the  individuals.  In  un- 
skilfully handling  the  box  containing  the  nest  and 
bees,  in  its  new  location,  about  thirty  of  the 
workers  escaped,  and  flew  through  the  open 
window.  After  flying  for  a  long  time  about  the 
house,  as  though  in  search  of  their  comrades,  they 
likewise  disappeared,  and  returned  to  their  origi- 
nal nest  and  again  established  themselves,  as  was 
afterwards  ascertained. 

It  was  frequently  observed,  that,  when  nests 
had  been  removed  but  a  short  distance,  the  work- 
ers, during  the  flrst  few  days  after  their  change, 
would  fly  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  their  old 
nest,  when,  discovering  their  mistake,  they  would 
change  their  course,  and  go  to  their  new  home. 
It  seemed  evident  that  these  little  creatures, 
through  some  mental  process  or  other,  thus  dis- 
covered their  changed  circumstances. 

In  order  to  test  fiurther  this  remarkable  sense  of 
locality,  the  author  marked  a  number  of  individu- 
als with  oil-colors,  and  carried  them,  enclosed  in 
wooden  cases,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  nules, 
when  he  allowed  them  to  escape.  Very  many  of 
them,  though  not  all,  found  their  way  back  to 
their  nests,  and,  as  a  rule,  reached  home  sooner 
than  the  author  did  himself. 

The  author  noticed  that  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence, where  he  had  kept  numerous  hives  of  these 
bees,  the  following  spring  many  individuals  ap- 
peared, and  seemed  to  be  searching  for  their  previ- 
ous nests ;  but  he  was  unable  to  determine  whether 
they  were  individuals  of  the  previous  broods  or 
not.  Towards  the  close  of  July,  1884,  he  obtained 
three  nests  of  Bombus  mastrucatus,  a  large  species, 
only  found  in  the  mountains,  and  especially  the 
higher  regions,  and  carried  them  to  his  residence 
in  the  city,  where  he  placed  them  in  a  window  of 
the  second  story.  The  house  was  enclosed  by  high 
buildings,  with  no  garden  attached,  and  yet  they 
returned  readily  and  directly  from  their  excursions 
to  their  nests.  They  throve,  and  by  the  first  of 
October  had  increased  to  considerable  numbers. 
By  the  middle  of  October  they  wholly  disappeared ; 
but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  April,  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  were  observed  fiying  about 
the  window,  and,  as  soon  as  they  found  an  en- 
trance, sought  the  remains  of  their  old  nests,  and 
took  up  their  abode.  They  remained  for  a  while, 
when  their  nest  was  accidentally  injured,  and  they 
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left.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  till  after 
the  author's  return  from  his  summer  vacation,  in 
the  middle  of  September,  when  a  single  female  of 
this  species  made  its  appearance.  In  their  inability 
to  obtain  an  entrance  through  the  closed  window, 
they  had  evidently  built  a  new  nest  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  reared  their  broods. 

These  circumstances  indicate  that  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  humble-bee  are  not  as  slight 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe.  Here  in 
this  case,  from  October  to  April,  —  a  period  of  six 
months,  —  had  these  bees  remained  dormant  in 
the  ground,  or  hidden  in  some  crevice,  and,  upon 
regaining  their  activity,  had  not  only  remembered 
the  place  where  they  were,  but  had  sought  and 
found,  despite  the  many  difficulties,  their  last 
year's  nest.  That  these  individuals  were  from  the 
previous  year's  brood,  there  was  no  doubt,  as 
throughout  the  province  the  species  nowhere  else 
occurs,  peculiar  as  it  is  to  elevated  and  mountain- 
ous regions. 


LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINANT8. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  society  of  arts 
held  on  March  10,  Mr.  E.  Price  Edwards  read  a 
report  of  the  experiments  on  lighthouse  illu- 
minants  made  at  South  Foreland  during  1884- 
85.  The  experiments  show  that  in  clear  weather 
all  the  lights — electric,  gas,  or  oil — were  too 
good,  and  that  for  merely  sending  an  effective 
beam  of  light  to  the  horizon  on  a  dark,  clear 
night,  no  one  was  really  better  than  the  other, 
although  it  should  be  said  that  the  electric  light 
used,  on  account  of  its  dazzling  brilliancy,  was 
regarded  as  a  Quisance  rather  than  otherwise  by 
mariners  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  South  Fore- 
land. It  is  quite  certain  that  for  clear  weather 
the  lower  powers  of  any  one  of  the  illuminants 
would  be  sufficiently  serviceable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  mariner. 

The  oil  and  gas  lamps  were  rendered  thus 
effective  by  superposing  one  upon  another  series 
of  flames.  It  was  found,  that,  in  respect  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  lights  for  occultations,— one  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  used  for  lighthouses, 
—  gas  was  especially  available,  as  by  simply  turn- 
ing off  the  supply  an  occultation  is  promptiiy  pro- 
duced in  an  economic  and  an  effective  manner  ; 
whereas,  with  the  electric  or  oil  lamp,  the  use  of 
a  revolving  screen  was  found  most  suitable.  For 
colored  sectors,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electric 
light  is  most  serviceable,  as,  on  account  of  its 
small  surface,  the  change  in  color  may  be  made 
more  abruptly. 

The  general  results  of  the  observations  in  hazy 
weather  show  incontestably  that  a  single  electric 


light  greatly  excels  the  most  powerful  oil  or  gas 
light  in  penetrating-power.  In  an  actual  fog  the 
electric  also  holds  its  own.  The  experience  of 
fogs  at  South  Foreland  was  not  large,  but  was 
sufficient  to  furnish  available  comparisons ;  and  it 
was  proved  beyond  question  that  the  single  elec- 
tric light  pierces  a  greater  depth  of  fog  than  the 
highest  power  available  of  either  gas  or  oil,  but 
in  heavy  fogs  the  mariner  would  not  derive  the 
slightest  advantage  from  any  of  the  lights  used. 
The  recorded  distances  to  which  lights  were  car- 
ried, or  where  they  were  picked  up,  in  heavy 
fogs,  range  mostly  from  seven  hundred  to  two 
thousand  feet ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  electric 
light  is  determined  by  penetrating  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  feet  farther  than  the  gas  or  oil 
light.  The  most  powerful  electric  light  was  shut 
out  on  one  occasion  at  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  on  another  at  fifteen  hundred,  another  at 
seventeen  hundred,  another  at  fifteen  hundred,  and 
another  at  thirteen  hundred  feet.  It  will  be  plain 
to  all  that  no  mariner  could  be  benefited  by  a 
light  which  was  not  visible  at  such  distances  from 
the  lighthouse ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  navigation, 
a  difference  in  the  visibility  of  the  lights  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

One  fact  stands  out  prominently ;  viz.,  the 
greater  ratio  of  absorption  by  the  fog  of  the  elec- 
tric rays  as  compared  with  that  of  the  gas  or  oil 
rays.  Fortunately  for  the  electric  light,  as  shown 
at  South  Foreland,  it  possesses  a  large  reserve  of 
initial  intensity,  which  enables  it,  notwithstand- 
ing its  much  greater  proportion  of  loss  by  absorp- 
tion of  its  more  refrangible  rays,  to  penetrate 
farther  than  the  other  luminants.  With  three 
lights  of  equal  candle-power,  —  one  electric,  one 
gas,  one  oil,  —  exhibited  in  a  foggy  atmosphere, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  electric  will  be 
eclipsed  at  a  much  shorter  distance  than  the 
others.  But  as  an  electric  beam  can  be  made 
so  much  more  intense  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  gas  or  oil  beam,  the  electric  light,  though 
heavily  handicapped  by  its  competitors,  by  the 
very  superabundance  of  its  own  Ituninous  energy, 
may  be  made  to  penetrate  the  farther. 

The  experiments  have  also  shown  clearly  that 
the  lights  from  gas  and  oil  are  very  much  alike 
in  illumining-power :  indeed,  under  some  condi- 
tions, the  oil-flames  seem  to  be  rather  the  better. 
They  have  also  shown  that  the  oil-lights  can  be 
superposed  with  the  same  facility  as  the  gas- 
lights. As  yet,  no  oil-flame  has  been  brought  to 
the  enormous  size  of  the  108- jet  burner ;  but,  as 
this  enormous  size  of  flame  is  not  required,  the 
difficulty  is  of  no  great  consequence.  As  the  two 
lights  were  shown  to  be  so  nearly  eqiial«  the 
questions  of  convenience  and  economjr 
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the  greater  importance  in  connection  with  their 
relative  merits  as  lighthouse  illnminants. 

The  final  oonclosion  of  the  experimenters  was, 
that,  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  lighthouse 
ilhimination,  mineral  oil  is  the  most  suitable  and 
economical  illmninant,  and  that  for  salient  head- 
lands, important  land-falls,  and  places  where  a 
▼ery  powerful  light  is  required,  electricity  o£FerB 
the  greatest  adTantages. 


METAL-WORK  OF  THE  BURMESE. 

Both  Bormans  and  Shans  are  expert  black- 
smiths, says  the  Jommal  of  the  Society  of 
arts.  The  latter  targe  all  the  dahs  (*  native 
hatchets')  used  by  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Hotha  valley ;  and  they  annually  re- 
sort to  Bhamo,  and  the  villages  in  the  Kakhyen 
hUls,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  them. 
Their  bellows  are  of  the  most  primitive  stamp, 
consisting  of  two  s^ments  of  bamboo,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long,  set  verti- 
cally, forming  the  cylinders,  which  are  open  above 
and  closed  below,  except  by  two  small  bamboo 
tubes,  which  converge  and  meet  at  the  fire.  Each 
piston  consiBts  of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  or  other 
soft  substance,  which  expands  and  fits  tightly  in 
the  cylinder  while  it  is  being  forcibly  driven  down, 
and  collapses  to  let  the  air  pass  as  it  is  being 
drawn  up.  A  boy  perched  on  a  high  seat  or 
stand,  works  the  two  pistons  alternately,  by  the 
sticks  serving  as  piston-rods.  Charcoal  is  used  fen* 
fuel. 

The  casting  of  large  and  small  articles  in  brass, 
brcmze,  and  other  alloys,  is  much  practised,  always 
adc^yting  the  method  known  as  d  cire  perdue. 
first  a  clay  model  is  made,  and  coated  with  bees- 
wax to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  cast,  and 
again  covered  with  an  outer  skin  (two  inches 
thick)  of  clay  mixed  with  finely  chopped  straw ; 
this  latter  coat  is  provided  with  funnel-like  holes, 
for  pouring  in  the  molten  metal,  at  intervals  of 
four  inches,  and  with  straw-holes  for  letting  out 
imprisoned  air.  Holes  are  also  provided  at  the 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  the  melted  wax. 


THE  GREAT  SILVER-MINES  OF  THE 

WEST. 

Valuable  indeed  have  been  the  scientific  re- 
sults which  geology  has  incidentally  received 
through  the  great  mining  imdertaldngs  of  the 
west.  The  studies  of  von  Richthofen,  of  King, 
and  of  21irkel,  on  the  rocks  of  the  Washoe,  have 
been  equally  welcome  to  geologists  at  home  and 
abroad  as  contributions  to  the  general  principles 
of 


The  importance  of  a  thorough  and  detailed 
geological  invesdgaticHi  of  regions  possessed  <^ 
great  mineral  wealth  is  at  once  apparent  The 
gec^ogist  may  sSord  the  prospector  and  the  cafM- 
talist  just  that  information  which  is  most  needed  : 
while,  in  turn,  the  shafts  and  tunnels  of  the  latter 
supply  him  with  sections  and  exposures  of  the 
rocks,  which  he  could  never  otherwise  hope  for. 
How  keenly  the  advantages  of  such  a  combina- 
tion are  appreciated  by  the  government  geological 
survey  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  recent  elabo- 
rate monographs  by  Becker  cm  the  geology  of  the 
Ckxnstock  Lode,  and  by  Irving  on  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  c^  Lake  Superior ;  while  others  of 
a  similar  nature  are  now  in  course  of  preparation 
on  the  silver  districts  of  Eureka  and  Leadville  bv 
Messrs.  Hague  and  Enunons.  Nor  may  we  pass 
without  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  extreme- 
ly important  contribution  recently  made  by 
Messrs.  Hague  and  Iddings  to  what  we  know  of 
the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  in  conditioning 
the  structure  of  an  eruptive  rock.  No  such  ccm- 
clusive  evidence  that  the  hcdocrystalline  struc- 
ture of  an  igneous  mass  depends  upon  the  slow- 
ness with  which  it  solidifies,  had  ever  before  been 
discovered  as  that  which  they  found  in  the  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  rocks  displajred  in  the  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  of  shafts  and  galleries  at  the 
Comstock.* 

But  the  value  c^  such  technical  papers  can  at 
most  be  appreciated  only  by  a  few.  Specialists 
in  the  same  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  or  the  pros- 
pector  or  miner  who  consults  them  in  hope  of 
some  practical  suggestion,  will  be  thdor  only  read- 
ers, even  though  the  results  which  they  contain 
are  broad  and  far-reaching  in  their  significance. 

Nevertheless  there  is  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vast  mining  industry  very  much 
to  awaken  a  popular  interest.  The  accidental  dis- 
covery of  rich  mineral  treasures  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountain  wilderness;  the  rushing  thither  in 
h<»des  of  men  of  every  type,  all  eager  to  secure 
the  largest  prize ;  the  human  ingenuity  and  energy 
displayed  in  overcoming  the  vast  obstacles  which 
nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  transportation ; 
the  story  of  successes  and  disappointments,  of 
fortunes  made  and  lost,  —  all  this  gives  scope  for 
the  display  of  the  strongest  human  passions, 
and  contains  the  elements  of  a  tale  whose  truth  is 
more  romantic  and  more  exciting  than  fiction. 

In  a  volume'  quite  different  in  its  character 

1  BuUetin  No.  17  of  th^  U.  S.  geological  turvey.  On  the 
development  of  crystallisation  in  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Washoe,  Nevada. 

'  Monograph*  of  the  U.  S.  geological  turvey.  Vol.  It. 
Comstock  mining  and  miners,  by  Eliot  Lord  ;  toI.  tIL 
Silver-lead  deposiu  of  Eureka,  by  J.  S.  Ctktis.  Wsshing- 
ton,  1888, 1884.    4*. 
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troni  the  other  monographs  which  have  thus  far 
emanated  from  the  geological  survey,  Mr.  Lord 
has  given  an  extzemely  interesting  story  of  the 
discovery  and  devekqmient  of  what  is  doubtless 
the  richest  mineral  lode  in  the  world,  as  well  as  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  in  the  town  which  sprung 
up  with  such  surprising  rafttdity  beside  it.     The 
bo<^  is  one  which  can  but  be  read  with  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  by  all,  no  matter  what  their  idea 
is  <^  the  proverbial  dryness  of  government  reports. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1B49,  William  Prouse,  a 
young   IfonnoD,   traveling    up    Carson    valley, 
made  the  first  discovery  that  gold  existed  in  what 
is  now  western  Nevada.    The  regicm  is  a  barren 
desert,  occupying  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, too  arid  to  support  more  than  the  barest 
vestiges  of  life ;  and  yet  the  report  of  the  few 
grains  of  yellow  dust  discovered  there  by  Prouse 
was  snflicient  toattract  into  it  hosts  of  eager  men 
from  already  overcrowded  California.     For  ten 
years  proepecting  went  on  in  and  about  what  was 
early  named  Gold  Caikm,  with  varjring  success. 
Sands  were  washed  for  gold  with  profit  in  many 
places,  but  no  one  as  yet  suspected  the  mine  of 
wealth  which  lay  at  their  very  door.    In  June, 
1859,  Henry  Comstock,  a  Canadian  miner,  secured 
a  claim  cm  the  side  of    Sun  Peak  (now  Mount 
Davidson),  and  thus  imianessed  his  name  forever 
on  the  richest  silver-lode  ever  cqpened.    Still  it 
was  supposed  that  only  gold  was  to  be  found,  un- 
til a  fortunate  assay  of  some  c^  the  black  gangue, 
which  the  miners  had    always  thrown  away  as 
worthless,  showed  that  it  contained  $3,000  in  sil- 
ver and  $876  in  gold  to  the  ton.     From  this  dis- 
covery (July,   1859)  the  development  of  the  real 
richnees  c^  the  Comstock  mav  be  said  to  date. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  start  a  vast  tide  of 
emigration  from  California  to  the  Washoe.  Over 
the  almost  impassable  mountain-trail  struggled, 
in  the  early  spring  of  I860,  the  wild  rushing  mass 
of  humanity,  without  proper  food  or  clothing. 
Freight-transportation  was  almost  impossible,  and 
into  the  desert  they  hurried,  witli  no  thought  but 
to  be  first  at  the  i>ilo  of  treasure  which  all  ima- 
gineil  must  be  awaiting  them. 

For  a  picture  of  the  wild  life  of  the  mining- 
camp  ;  of  the  ondlt^ss  litigation  over  claims ;  of  the 
rapid  gn>wth  of  oaiup  to  town,  and  of  town  to 
city,  as  the  minims  devolo|HHl ;  of  the  almost  super- 
human ftHits  of  energy  and  ondumnot*  in  strug- 
gling with  tire  ami  water  and  in  iM)n)|H>tition  with 
eai^h  otlu>r,  —  we  uiUHt  tvtvt  the  riMider  to  the 
work  itself.  The  UhIo  pn^vinl  riohor  at  every 
)H)int  thiui  the  nu>Kt  MUtgidno  pn>ii)HH'titr  had  at 
first  inuiginiHl,  Millions  wert»mH»nt  for  niarhittory 
and  in  draining  and  ventilating  the  ndnrK.and  yet 
the  8upplie«  of  rielu>ii  mH^nunl  endU^m. 


In  1869  a  railroad  was  actually  constructed  to 
this  mountain  fastness ;  and  just  about  this  time 
the  mines,  which  had  been  increasingly  produc- 
tive for  ten  years,  showed  their  first  signs  of  ex- 
haustion.  Many  of  the  old  ore-bodies  had  almost 
ceased  to  produce.  In  1872  a  panic  in  Waahoe 
mining-stocks  ensued,  which  caused  them  again, 
to  change  hands  and  as  rapidly  to  bring  fortune 
to  their  possessors.  In  1878  was  discovoned  the 
so-caUed  '  Big  bonanza.'  No  other  such  enormous 
mine  of  wealth  has  ever  been  uncovered  in  the 
earth's  crust.  The  shafts  were  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  but  the  ore  only  seemed  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness with  the  depth.  The  silver  production  of  the 
lode,  which  was  fourteen  millions  in  1866,  and 
six  millions  and  a  half  in  1870,  rose  to  over 
thirty-eight  millions  in  1876. 

But  of  the  details  of  this  wonderful  tale  there 
is  no  space  to  enter  here.  Fot  its  romance  and  its 
fact  alike  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  vivid 
descriptions  and  the  statistical  tables  of  Mr.  Ix»d. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  silver  depositB  of 
Eureka,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Com- 
stock Lode,  in  central  Nevada,  is  altogether  di£Fer- 
ent  in  its  aim  and  scope  from  that  of  Mr.  Lord. 
It  is  no  story  of  mining  and  miners,  but  a  dear 
discussion,  from  an  engineer*s  point  of  view,  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  deposits,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  worked. 
Only  enough  geology  is  borrowed  from  the  forth- 
coming report  of  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  to  make  the 
occurrence  of  the  ore  intelligible. 

The  deposits  are  large,  irregular  masses  embed- 
ded in  a  limestone  of  Cambrian  age.  This  is  ac- 
companied by  other  limestone  and  quartadte  beds 
of  the  same  and  later  age,  and  by  acid  eruptive 
rocks.  The  ores  are  mainly  sulphurets  of  lead 
and  silver,  the  former  of  which,  however,  has 
been  oxidized  down  to  a  certain  depth.  The  de- 
posits occupy  caverns  in  the  limestone  which  they 
never  completely  fill. 

The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  rocks 
were  first  disturbed  by  dynamic  forces,  which 
crushed  the  limestone  more  than  it  did  the  other 
beds.  Into  this  penetrated  heated  alkaline  solu- 
tions, coming  from  below,  which  deposited  the 
silver  and  lead  sulphides  as  soon  as  the  conditions 
of  heat  and  pressure  necessary  for  their  solutaon 
wore  removed.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  tlie  ore  was  derived  in  any  way  from  the  sur- 
rounding rocks.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  found 
in  the  limestone  is  because  the  more  shattered 
(xmiHtion  of  this  rook  offered  more  opportunity 
for  the  circulation  of  the  mineral  solutions.  The 
author  tUso  thinks  that  the  cavities  nowoccapled 
by  the  ort^  did  not  exist  before  its  depoaidon, 
but  that  thoy  wore  formed  by  a  removal  of  the 
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limestone  simultaneously  with  the  precipitation 
of  the  metallic  salts. 

In  chapter  vi.  a  very  interesting  comparison  is 
drawn  between  the  sflver-lead  deposits  of  Eureka 
and  those  of  Leadville  and  other  localities  in 
America  and  Europe,  but  no  exact  counterpart 
of  these  remarkable  ore-bodies  is  anywhere  dis- 
covered. 


SEWERAGE  AND  HEALTH. 

Mr.  Ebwin  F.  Smith,  in  the  Annual  report  of 
the  Michigan  state  board  of  health,  has  shown 
the  beneficial  effects  of  thorough  systems  of 
sewerage  on  the  health  and  mortality  of  cities. 
The  work  is  based  upon  a  large  amount  of  data, 
chiefly  drawn  from  European  cities  owing  to  the 
paucity  and  imperfection  of  American  statistics. 
The  author  accepts  the  system  of  water-carriage 
as  altogether  the  safest  and  best.  A  comparison 
of  fifteen  large  cities  without  sewerage,  with  as 
many  sewered,  shows  a  remarkable  difference  in 
mortality.  Thus  in  the  first  series  the  average 
death-rate  was  35.8  per  thousand  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  only  26.  One  of  the 
most  striking  instances  is  that  afforded  by  Chicago, 
where  the  death-rate  has  fallen  off  from  87.91  to 
21.40,  with  the  use  of  good  water-sewerage.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  like  results  have  been  ob- 
served, and  in  only  a  few  has  the  mortality  re- 
mained unchanged.  In  England  the  decrease 
within  late  years  in  general  mortality  has  been, 
perhaps,  most  noticeable,  and  in  no  country  does 
sewerage  receive  greater  attention.  Most  espe- 
cially is  there  a  direct  connection  observed  between 
good  sewerage  and  typhoid-fever  and  cholera. 
In  Munich  the  mortality  from  the  former  of  these 
causes  has  decreased  from  1.82  to  .17  per  each 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Berlin,  since  1879,  the 
typhoid  mortality  has  fallen  off  two-thirds ;  and 
it  was  further  found,  that,  out  of  every  43  non- 
sewered  bouses,  there  was  one  death,  as  against 
137  houses  that  were  sewered.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  the  best  water-supply  and  general 
sewerage  system  of  any  of  our  large  cities,  and 
the  death-rate  from  typhoid-fever  has  been 
correspondingly  low,  —  in  New  York,  during  the 
last  decade,  only  .28  ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  .15.  Ck>n- 
trasting  these  figures  with  those  of  some  large 
non-sewered  cities,  a  remarkable  difference  is  ap- 
parent. In  Palermo  and  Turin,  with  defective 
water-supplies,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  were  as 
•  many  as  1.2  and  .8.  In  St.  Petersburg,  without  any 
proper  disposition  of  sewage,  the  mortality  was 
1.06  in  1883,  and  .93  in  1884.     It  may  be  well  to 

The  influence  of  sewerage  and  water-mpply  on  the  death- 
rate  in  cities.    By  E.  F.  Smith.   Lansiog,  StcUe^  18S6.    S". 


mention,  ttiat,  in  general,  Russian  mortality  is 
frightfully  high,  in  some  provinces  reaching  68 
per  thousand.  With  cholera  similar  results  bring 
the  conclusions  that  unsewered  cities  suffer  se- 
verely, while  sewered  cities  escape,  and  that  locali- 
ties subject  to  typhoid-fever  are  the  ones  likely  to 
be  visited  by  cholera.  This  last  is  especially  sig- 
nificant, and  behooves  the  earnest  attention,  at 
the  present  time,  from  American  cities  where  the 
known  typhoid  mortality  is  great.  As  r^;ards 
diphtheria,  the  author  concludes  from  the  study 
of  abundant  data  that  there  is  no  direct  relation 
between  them.  Finally,  the  author  concludes  that 
"it  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  the 
general  introduction  of  proper  sanitary  measures, 
meaning  thereby  the  provisicm  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  and  the  proper  disposal  of 
excreta,  would  reduce  the  annual  loss  in  the 
United  States  from  one  single  cause,  the  pre- 
ventable typhoid-fever,  in  money  value,  at  least 
925,000,000  a  year, — enough,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  to  sewer  every  city  and  village 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  *' 


ABBOT'S  SCIENTIFIC  THEISM. 

Db.  Abbot's  purpose  is  to  expound  a  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  the  universe  is  the  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  indwelling  thought  of  God,  —  **  a 
universe  in  which  the  adoring  Kepler  might  well 
exclaim  in  awe  unspeakable,  '  O  God !  I  think 
Thy  thoughts  after  Thee,' — a  universe  which  is 
the  eternally  objectified  Divine  Idea,  illumining 
the  human  intellect,  inspiring  the  human  con- 
science, warming  the  human  heart"  (p.  214). 
This  theory  he  regards  as  the  best  expression  of 
the  outcome  of  scientific  thought,  and  he  accord- 
ingly seeks  to  present  his  doctrine  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  facts  of  scientific  exjierience.  Science, 
namely,  discovers  in  the  world  objective  relations, 
and  finds  these  relations  united  in  more  or  less 
completely  understood  groups  or  systems ;  science 
therefore,  thinks  Dr.  Abbot,  properly  concludes 
that  the  world  as  a  whole  must  be  one  rationaUy 
comprehensible  system  of  relations.  But  a  com- 
prehensible system  of  relations  is,  he  affirms,  in- 
conceivable apart  from  an  intelligence  that  creates 
the  system  or  that  expresses  itself  in  this  system  : 
hence  the  world  must  not  only  be  intelligible,  but 
intelligent ;  and  therefore  *'  the  universe  per  se  is 
an  infinite  self -consciousness "  (p.  155).  This,  in 
the  briefest  sununary,  is  Dr.  Abbot's  positive  doc- 
trine. 

Organic  scientific  philosophy.  Scientific  theism.  By 
Praxois  Ellimowood  Abbot,  Ph.D.  Boston,  Little^  Brown 
db  Co.,  1966.    10». 
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Nobody  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  an- 
nals of  human  thought  ought  to  hesitate  con- 
cerning where  such  a  doctrine  historicaUy  belongs, 
what  Line  of  philosophic  tradition  it  represents, 
and  upon  what  general  considerations  it  must  in- 
evitably found  itself,  in  case  it  gets  any  sound 
foundation  at  all.  It  is  the  well-known  idealism 
of  Plato,  the  immanent  teleology  of  Aristotle,  the 
doctrine  that  the  continental  schools  of  modem 
philosophy  have  from  the  first  labored  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  establish  upon  a  modem  foundation, 
the  doctrine  par  eoccelUnce  of  post-Kantian  ideal- 
ism in  Germany,  and,  in  general,  the  contention 
of  objective  idealism  everywhere :  this  it  is  that 
Dr.  Abbotts  book  has  somehow  to  present  to  us, 
and  that  every  serious  philosophic  student  would 
surely  rejoice  to  find  helpfully  expounded  and 
defended,  with  any  new  shading  or  emphasis,  and 
with  any  new  and  significant  method  of  proof. 
To  the  consistent  believer  in  this  objective  ideal- 
ism, the  novelty  of  Dr.  Abbot's  argument  must 
therefore  lie — not  in  the  main  doctrine  itself, 
which  we  all  know  so  well  and  have  toiled  over  so 
frequently,  but  in  the  form  of  the  demonstration. 
We  all  are  aware  that  science  does  undertake  to 
know  a  real  world,  f idl  of  relations,  and  rationally 
intelligible  ;  and  all  philosophical  idealists  of  any 
significance  whatsoever  have  been  interested, 
ever  since  there  were  any  sciences  of  experience, 
in  proving  at  least  two  theses  :  1°,  that  these 
sciences,  in  their  assurance  of  the  objective 
reality  and  thorough-going,  rational  intelligibility 
of  the  world,  are  absolutely  and  demonstrably 
right ;  and,  2°,  that  this  right  assurance,  properly 
interpreted,  makes  of  this  real  world  of  science 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of  an 
absolute  intelligence,  i.e.,  of  an  infinite  spirit. 
This  effort,  we  insist,  all  idealists  of  any  signifi- 
cance have  made,  in  their  way  and  measure,  from 
the  first.  Dr.  Abbot  will  therefore  be  greeted  by 
idealists  as  a  welcome  ally,  if  he  adds  a  significant 
argument  of  his  own. 

As  to  his  positive  achievements,  however,  in 
this  main  undertaking,  we  feel  no  small  disap- 
pointment. The  link  between  that  objective  in- 
telligibility of  things  which  science  postulates, 
and  that  objective  conscious  intelligence  in  things 
which  Dr.  Abbot,  like  all  other  objective  idealists, 
wants  to  demonstrate,  is  a  link  that  philosophy  is 
bound  to  find  if  it  can,  but  that  cannot  possibly 
be  found,  as  Dr.  Abbot  at  first  undertakes  to  find 
it,  by  any  bare  experience  of  the  facts  of  nature. 
The  whole  historical  outcome  of  the  philosophy 
of  experience  has  shown  that,  and  Dr.  Abbot 
helps  his  case  no  whit  by  such  scholasticism  as  he 
later  employs,  at  the  top  of  p.  151,  where,  having 
previously  told  us  that  scientific  experience  shows 


or  postulates  the  universe,  or  the  self-existent, 
to  be  *  infinitely  intelligible,'  he  goes  on  thus  :  — 

**  That  which  is  self -existent  must  be  self- 
determined  in  all  its  attributes ;  and  it  could  not 
possibly  determine  itself  to  be  intelligble  unless  it 
were  likewise  intelligent.  Self-existent  intelligi- 
bility is  self -intelligibility,  and  self-intelligibility 
is  self -intelligence ;  or  that  which  intelligibly 
exists  through  itself  must  be  intelligible  to  itself, 
and  therefore  intelligent  in  itself." 

All  this,  regarded  as  mere  assertion,  may  be 
true,  and  in  fact  the  present  reviewer  does  most 
potently  and  powerfidly  believe  it,  although  he 
holds  it  not  fitting  that  it  should  be  thus  set  down  ; 
for,  thus  set  down,  this  kind  of  objective  idealism 
is  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 
But  regarded  not  as  bare  assertion,  but  as  argu- 
ment, the  statements  as  quoted  take  the  form  of 
an  arrant  scholasticism,  and  can  convince  nobody. 
Our  author,  in  fact,  only  feels  the  connection  be- 
tween the  objective  intelligibility  that  science 
postulates,  and  the  objective  intelligence  that 
philosophy  seeks  to  demonstrate.  He  states  this 
his  feeling  sometimes  as  a  sort  of  vague  inductive 
argument,  to  the  effect  that  one  has  never  found 
any  thing  but  intelligence  actually  capable  of 
making  intelligible  systems  of  things ;  and  some- 
times as  a  scholastic  rambling  from  the  word 
*  intelligible '  to  the  word  *  intelligent,'  through 
various  intermediate  terms.  In  either  form,  how- 
ever, the  argument  is  unphilosophical  and  an- 
tiquated. The  objective  intelligibility  of  the 
world  does  indeed  enable  us  rationaUy  to  conclude 
that  the  world  contains  objective  intelligence  ; 
but  we  cannot  so  conclude  through  a  mere  induc- 
tion, which  would  at  once,  like  the  old  forms 
of  the  design  argument,  fall  a  prey  to  perfectly 
obvious  sceptical  objections ;  nor  yet  may  we 
argue  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  scholastic 
terms,  and  hope  in  that  way  to  accomplish  our 
purpose.  We  must  take  a  little  more  trouble  in 
philosophy  than  this.  We  must  tread  in  certain 
paths  of  critical  argument  that  Dr.  Abbot,  with 
all  his  idealistic  enthusiasm,  has  studiously  and 
very  unphilosophicaUy  avoided,  although  many 
of  them  are  very  old  facts  in  the  history  of  ideal- 
ism. 

Space  has  forced  us  to  be,  we  may  fear,  even 
discourteously  brief  in  these  remarks  upon  Dr. 
Abbot's  positive  doctrine  ;  but,  as  to  his  historical 
and  critical  introduction  to  this  doctrine,  we  de- 
spair of  doing  more  than  to  suggest  either  its 
scope,  or  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  us  as  we  read 
it.  Dr.  Abbot  is,  on  the  whole,  so  thoughtful,  so 
enthusiastic,  so  readable  in  spite  of  his  termi- 
nology, so  devout,  so  high-minded,  so  terribly  in 
earnest,  that  it  seems  wicked  impiety  to  say  what 
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we  faocy  that  nearly  every  reader  of  moderately 
good  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  thought 
wiU  feel  in  going  over  this  earlier  portion  of  Dr. 
Abbot's  book.  Here  is  a  scholar  of  undoubted 
learning  and  ability,  who  has  himself  a  doctrine 
to  advance,  that,  however  he  tries  or  fails  to  prove 
it,  can  only  be  described  as  the  ancient  objective 
idealism  of  the  whole  Platonic  tradition  in  philoso- 
phy. He  spends  half  his  volume,  however,  in  a 
violent  denunciation  of  all  idealists,  whose  method, 
he  is  convinced,  could  only  lead  logically  to  some- 
thing known  as  solipsism.  He  sets  over  against 
them,  as  an  example  for  their  better  instruction, 
the  progressive  realism  of  science,  with  its  as- 
surance that  the  world  is  there  and  is  compre- 
hensible, once  for  all.  With  this  assurance,  he 
thinks,  philosophy  must  be  set  out,  or  else  it  must 
remain  fruitless  dreaming.  The  third  alternative, 
however,  the  simple  and  obvious  truth  that  phi- 
losophy rests  neither  upon  an  acceptance  nor  upon 
a  rejection  of  such  assumptions  as  this  one.  Dr. 
Abbot  utterly  forgets.  Philosophy  is  in  fact,  at 
the  very  start,  an  effort  to  comprehend  these  as- 
sumptions of  life  and  of  science,  and  therefore  can- 
not possibly  begin  by  simply  taking  them  as  they 
are,  unquestioned,  just  as  it  cannot  possibly  begin 
by  casting  them  aside.  It  is  highly  comical,  there- 
fore, to  find  an  accomplished  philosophical  student 
protesting  against  all  writers  who  have  ever  asked 
Iww  an  individual  consciousness  can  know  a  real 
world,  and  replying  to  their  queries  by  the  simple 
repetition  of  his  personal  assurance  that  we  do 
know  an  external  world.  What,  then,  is  philoso- 
phy there  for,  if  not  to  answer,  first  of  all,  just 
the  question.  How  f  where  common  sense  has  con- 
tented itself  with  a  bare  that  f  How  can  a  thinker 
of  Dr.  Abbot's  experience  be  ignorant  of  this  f imda- 
mental  distinction  between  philosophizing  about 
life,  and  living  apart  from  philosophy?  Life 
makes  assumptions,  and  philosophy  critically 
analyzes  them  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  cardinal 
point  of  difference  in  question.  Now,  empirical 
scientific  investigation  as  such  is  just  one  form, 
though  a  very  highly  developed  form,  of  living. 
It  therefore  does  not  reflect  upon  its  own  presui>- 
positions.  Why  «hoiiId  it?  But  philosophizing  is 
coming  t^)  ntAf-vnumAtmnnmn  about  the  foundation 
of  your  \m*n\\\}\}*m\iUmn.  This  work  of  merciless 
reflection  rntiNi  of  vimrm*.  In  the  beginning,  take 
upon  ittw'lf  tlM«  PMitpHial  form.  Nothing  is  sacred 
to  it :  it  \H  v*t\t\,  ilry,  pfUMlonless,  in  spirit  and  in 
method.  \vi  Mm  iiltifimii)  aim  is  not  negation, 
nor  vK  ¥d'*'\A\i'\niu,  Mil  dmr  consciousness,  and 
nothing  h'HH  thiiii  vU*iir  vmimUmwaew,  Nobody  is 
bound  tri  iiurNiM*  Nii^h  nn  investigation  unless  he 
is  so  iMn]nmu\ :  iHit  Uir  tt  irrofiiMiional  philosopher 
himself  tit  ti\f\HHir  Smftm^  nnt  ridiculing  the  very 


business  of  his  art  as  necessarily  worthless,  pro- 
duces a  strange  impression.  It  is  as  if  a  poet 
should  begin  by  assuring  us  that  all  verse  is  a 
vain  show  and  a  wicked  distortion  of  facts.  Yet 
what  else  is  all  this  introductory  philippic  of  Dr. 
Abbot's  but  an  abuse  of  the  philosophers  of  former 
ages  for  having  tried  to  philosophize?  " The  first 
objection  to  phenomenism,"  he  writes,  **  is  that 
science  is  actual  knowledge  of  a  noumenal  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  refutes  by  its  bare  existence  " 
phenomenism  (p.  79).  "  Noumenism,"  on  the  other 
hand,  '*  is  the  only  just  and  philosophical  interpre- 
tation of  the  scientific  method "  (p.  127).  The 
scientific  method,  moreover,  is  **  the  true  and  only 
organon  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and  the  proof 
of  its  validity  is  the  rapid  progress  of  actual  dis- 
covery "  (p.  62).  However,  after  all,  **  the  truth 
of  perception  cannot  be  logically  proved,"  as  Dr. 
Abbot  with  charming  simplicity  remarks  on  p. 
180,  adding,  *'  But  if  the  wonderful  increase  of 
human  knowledge  by  the  use  of  the  scientific 
method  be  not  verification  of  the  original  scien- 
tific hyx)othesis  [i.e.,  of  the  existence  of  a  nou- 
menal world],  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
verification,  and  all  human  knowledge  is  a  melan- 
choly lie."  These  remarks  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  characterize  Dr.  Abbot's  not  uncommon, 
but  highly  amusing  state  of  mind.  His  philoso- 
phy thus  rests  upon  two  assertions,  whereof  the 
one  is  the  statement  that  no  truly  fundamental 
philosophical  reflection  is  needed  at  all,  since  *  the 
actual  existence '  of  science  is  a  sufficiently  funda- 
mental basis  for  our  beliefs ;  while  the  other  is  the 
equally  interesting  statement  that  no  fundamental 
philosophy  is  even  possible,  since  '*the  truth  of 
perception  cannot  be  logically  proved."  The  out- 
come of  these  two  assertions  of  the  uselessness 
and  the  impossibility  of  philosophy,  is  something 
that  calls  itself  a  *  philosophy  of  science,'  and 
that  announces  itself  as  destined  to  revolutionize 
human  thought  about  these  matters.  Its  culmina- 
tion in  the  *  Religion  of  science,'  a  truly  beautiful 
and  pious  doctrine,  for  which  of  course  it  can 
give  no  sort  of  fundamental  reason,  we  have 
already  seen.  In  fine,  then.  Dr.  Abbot's  book 
gives  us  the  positive  theory  that  the  objective 
idealists  of  the  past  discovered,  held,  and  tried  in 
a  critical  and  thorough-going  way,  to  demonstrate. 
This  theory  Dr.  Abbot  himself  maint>ains  by  some 
very  halting  empirical  arguments,  and  by  a  few 
scholastic  word-puzzles.  Those  objective  idealists 
of  the  past,  however,  he  meanwhile  fiercely  up- 
braids, for  that  they,  the  wretches,  in  their 
tediously  critical  fashion,  actually  tried  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  to  discover  fundamental 
principles,  and  even  to  demonstrate  with  philo- 
sophical thoroughness  their  positive  doctrine  and 
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his.  The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  not  act  as 
they  did,  will  cease  to  reflect  upon  the  scientific 
assumptions,  will  take  them  merely  on  faith,  with 
a  few  hints  about  the  insanity  of  inquiring  into 
them,  and  with  a  little  melancholy  contemplation 
of  those  dark  ages  when  men  used  even  to  ask 
fundamental  questions.  In  brief,  the  philosophy 
of  the  future  will  not  philosophize. 

Devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  the  presence  of  the 
greater  questions  of  religion  and  science  are  so 
rare  that  one  rejoices  to  find  any  one  so  enthusi- 
astic and  devout  as  Dr.  Abbot.  But  when  he 
imdertakes  to  discuss  the  philosophic  questions 
proper,  Dr.  Abbot,  by  his  ferocious  denunciation 
of  the  whole  past  course  of  modem  thought,  re- 
minds us  of  a  certain  newspaper  musical  critic, 
whose  abuse  of  all  the  better  concerts  that  he 
cliances  to  attend  we  often  have  read  with  huge 
delight.  The  critic  in  question  is,  namely,  by  the 
will  of  an  evil  fortune,  as  accomplished  and 
scholarly  a  musician  as  many  years  of  toil  could 
produce.  Unhappily,  however,  it  chances,  that, 
by  the  will  of  God,  his  nature  was  so  constituted 
that  he  hates  music.  The  sorrows  of  this  man  are 
hard  to  conceive.  Josiah  Rotce. 


STOKES'S  LECTURES  ON  LIGHT. 

The  singular  origin  of  these  courses  of  lectures 
was  described  in  this  journal  (vol.  ili.  p.  765)  in 
the  review  of  the  first.  Though  by  the  same 
author  as  the  first,  the  subjects  treated  are  far 
more  generally  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader 
of  scientific  literature,  and  consequently  hardly 
admit  of  such  original  treatment  as  characterized 
the  former  book.  Of  the  four  lectures  here  given, 
the  first  treats  of  phosphorescence  and  fluores- 
cence; while  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  second  lecture,  which  relates 
to  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  is 
devoted  to  spectrum  analysis  and  its  revelations. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  to  the  scien- 
tific reader  occurs  on  p.  45,  relating  to  the  au- 
thor's claims  as  an  original  discoverer  of  the 
principles  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  warm  dis- 
cussions to  which  this  topic  have  given  rise  are 
numerous,  and,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  English  writers  have  attributed  the 
priority  of  the  discovery,  without  restriction,  to 
Stokes,  leaving  for  Kirchhoff,  beyond  credit  for 
an  independent  discovery,  only  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing extended  the  method  to  the  detection  of  ele- 
ments in  the  sun  other  than  sodium.  Thus  Tait, 
in  his  *  Recent  advances  in  physical  science,'  and 
Sir  William  Thomson,  in  the  President's  address 

Burnett  lectures  an  light.  Second  course,  on  light  at  a 
means  of  investigcUion.  By  Gbobob  Gabricl  Stokes. 
LoDdoD,  M<xcmillanf  1886.    24*. 


(Brit,  088,  rept,  1871).  It  was  the  latter  which 
called  out  ZdUner's  vigorous  retort  and  arraign- 
ment of  Elnglish  men  of  science  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  'Ueber  die  natur  der  cometen.'  In 
this  passage,  after  describing  Foucault's  observa- 
tions on  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  arc,  the 
author  says,  ''On  this  ground,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  substance  which  exercised  the  selective 
absorption  in  Foucault's  experiment  must  be  free 
sodium.  This  might  conceivably  be  set  free  from 
its  compounds  in  the  intense  actions  which  go  on 
in  the  sun  or  in  the  electric  arc  ;  but  I  had  not 
thought  that  a  body  of  such  powerful  affinities 
would  be  set  free  in  the  gentle  fiame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  nor  perceived  that  the  fact  of  that  fiame's 
emitting  light  of  the  definite  refrangibility  of  D, 
entails,  of  necessity,  that  it  should  absorb  light 
of  that  same  refrangibility." 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  (Ann. 
mag,  nat.  7it8^.)onthe  decapod  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.) 
crustaceans  from  the  Albatross'  dredgings  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  there  are  some  interesting  points 
brought  out  regarding  the  deep-water  fauna.  An 
unusuaUy  large  number — a  third — of  all  the 
species  of  decapods  obtained  were  from  depths 
greater  than  one  thousand  fathoms,  and  many  of 
the  species  were  remarkable  for  their  large  size. 
Specimens  of  one  brachyuran  had  the  carapace  five 
inches  long  and  six  broad,  while  others  of  an 
anomuran  were  yet  larger,  the  outstretched  legs 
measuring  over  three  feet  in  extent.  Not  only 
were  there  many  large  species,  but  there  was  an 
apparent  absence  of  all  small  species.  Their  color 
was  also  found  to  be  very  characteristic.  A  few 
species  were  apparently  nearly  colorless,  but  the 
great  majority  were  of  some  shade  of  red  or 
orange,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other 
bright  color.  Of  twenty-one  abyssal  species, 
eight  possessed  normal  black  eyes,  two  had  ab- 
normally small  eyes,  three  had  eyes  with  light- 
colored  pigment,  while  of  the  rest  the  function 
was  doubtful.  Of  five  species  from  below  two 
thousand  fathoms,  one  had  normal  well-developed 
eyes,  and  the  othera  small,  imperfect,  or  doubtful. 
From  these  facts,  in  connection  with  others,  the 
author  concludes,  that,  despite  the  objections  of 
physicists,  some  light  probably  penetrates  even 
beyond  two  thousand  fathoms  ;  and  he  thinks, 
from  the  purity  of  the  water  in  mid-ocean,  light 
might  reach  this  depth  as  readily  as  to  five  hundred, 
or  even  two  hundred,  nearer  shore.  However,  be 
finds  that  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  towards 
radical  modification  or  obliteration  of  the  normal 
visual  organs  in  deep-water  species.  The  large  size 
and  small  number  of  eggs  were  also  observed  as  a 
marked  characteristic  of  many  deep-sea  decapods. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

An  additional  argument  for  the  preservation 
and  care  of  the  levees  of  the  lower  Mississippi  is 
afforded  in  an  unexpected  way.  For  many  years 
great  damage  to  stock,  and  human  discomfort,  in 
those  regions,  have  been  caused  by  small  flies 
known  as  '  buffalo  gnats '  (Simulium).  Very  simi- 
lar flies,  with  similar  injurious  habits,  have  long 
been  well  known  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
elsewhere ;  but  as  the  species  tliat  have  been 
studied,  breed,  as  a  rule,  in  streams  that  are  clear, 
rapid,  and  rocky,  it  has  been  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  how  the  insects  bred  in  such 
great  quantities  in  the  low  alluvial  Mississippi 
country,  —  a  question  whose  solution  might,  it  was 
hoped,  afford  a  means  of  checking  the  increase  of 
the  pest.  The  present  spring  Dr.  Riley,  and  two 
of  his  assistants,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  and  Mr.  Otto 
Lugger,  have  succeeded  in  determining  the  habits 
of  the  two  known  species ;  and  it  appears  that 
they  breed  in  the  more  swiftly  running  portions  of 
the  smaller  creeks  and  bayous,  which  are  perma- 
nent, and  do  not  dry  up  in  midsummer.  They  are 
found  attached  to  the  masses  of  driftwood  and 
leaves,  which  form  at  points,  and  which,  by  im- 
X)eding  the  streams  below,  form  a  more  rapid  cur- 
rent at  the  surface.  The  larvae  and  pupae  have 
been  absolutely  connected  with  their  respective 
adults,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  breeding-places  already  indicates  that 
the  increase  of  the  pests  of  late  years  is  indirectly 
due  to  the  crevasses  in  the  levees. 


Dr.  Shufeldt,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  publislied 
by  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  education,  calls  attention 
to  the  needs  and  shortcomings  of  anatomical  mu- 
seums in  this  country,  and  presents  an  outline  of 
how  such  museums  should  be  formed  and  con- 
ducted. The  subject  is  of  no  little  importance, 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  so  few  anatomical 
museums  that  serve  as  useful  means  of  instruc- 
tion, or  indeed  for  any  thing  except  as  repositories 
of  anatomical  odds  and  ends  and  curiosities,  of 
which  medical  students,  as  a  rule,  make  no  use. 
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One  cause  of  this  condition  is  the  general  indiffer- 
ence or  neglect  of  comparative  anatomy  in  medi- 
cal instruction,  and  the  non-recognition  of  the 
principle  that  museums,  to  be  educational,  should 
be  largely  comparative.  The  author  rightly  in- 
sists upon  greater  attention  being  given  to  com- 
parative morphology  as  a  basis  of  medical  progress, 
and  censures  the  lack  of  system.  We  are  glad 
also  to  see  his  protest  against  the  misleading  and 
expensive  dried  preparations  so  common  in  collec- 
tions. 


Bt  the  address  of  President  Adams  before 
the  Ck)mell  alumni  at  their  sixth  annual  dinner 
recently  held  in  New  York,  the  controversy  over 
what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  university  work 
was  revived.  Ck)mell  was  one  of  the  colleges 
established  through  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill 
grant  of  1862.  The  fundamental  intent  of  that 
grant  was  the  endowment  in  each  state  of  at  least 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  should  be, 
**  without  excluding  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes.*'  The  grant  to  New  York  con- 
sisted of  land  scrip  for  990,000  acres.  This  scrip 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Cornell  for  about  $500,000, 
and  to  this  he  added  an  equal  sum  from  his  own 
pocket.  The  land  was  located  in  the  timber  dis- 
tricts of  Michigan,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
odd  years,  has  realized  to  the  college  some  three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
whole  of  this  should  be  devoted  in  accordance 
with  the  original  grant,  or  whether,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Ck)mell's  additional  contribution,  and  the 
large  amoimt  realized  through  his  foresight,  the 
college  is  only  bound  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
fund  to  education  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts.  We  would  call  attention  to  what  our  corre- 
spondent H.  N.  has  to  say  upon  the  matter. 


SETTLEMENT   OF   LABOR  DIFFERENCES. 

Whether  the  pamphlet  ^  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

Joseph  D.  Weeks,  which  the  Society  for  political 

education  has  just  published,  was  or  was  not  timed 

to  the  present  crisis,  we  are  not  aware  ;    but, 

i  New  York,  Putnam,  1886.    IS*. 
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coming  just  at  this  time,  both  its  value  and  its 
inflaence  wiU  be  increased.  The  pamphlet  is  en- 
titled "  Labor  differences  and  their  settlement,  a 
plea  for  arbitration  and  conciliation,**  and  it  is  an 
able  exposition  of  the  causes  underlying  our 
present  labor  difficulties,  together  with  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  arbitration  as  the  best  method 
for  their  settlement. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  have  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  troubles  during  the  last  few 
years  with  any  feeling  short  of  anxiety.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  frequency  of  strikes, 
the  growing  percentage  of  them  that  are  success- 
ful, the  hostility  and  ill  feeling  too  often  shown  by 
employers  and  employed,  have  all  forced  them- 
selves upon  our  notice,  but  society  seems  helpless 
before  them. 

Much  of  this,  perhaps  all  of  it,  is  due,  we  dare 
assert,  not  so  much  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
questioDS  immediately  under  discussion  as  to  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  the  conditions  underlying  those 
questions,  and  moulding  their  form.  Philosophy 
and  science  have  taught  us  to  view  society  as 
having  developed  from  its  early  militant  to  its 
present  industrial  tsrpe  along  certain  well-defined 
lines.  But  some  how  or  other  we  feel  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  view  this  process  as  complete,  to 
ccHisider  the  book  of  evolution  closed,  and  to  con- 
gratulate oarselves  on  being  the  summation  of 
an  infinite  series.  This  false  conception  affects 
oar  actions.  We  fail  to  see  that  society  is  still 
changing  and  developing,  that  the  laws  that 
operated  in  the  past  are  still  at  work. 

This  crude  philosophy  enters  as  a  fiictor  into  our 
present  labor  complications  when  they  are  seen 
from  a  scientific  stand-point.  Old  theories  will  not 
fit  new  facts,  nor  will  antique  remedies  cure  new 
troubles.  Almost  without  an  exception,  employ- 
ers look  upon  the  employees  as  their  inferiors, 
and  treat  them  as  such.  fYom  this  follows  ill 
feeling,  desire  for  retaliation,  perhaps  criminal 
recklessness.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  the  old 
feudal  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  is  not  represented  in  our  present 
economic  organization.  As  Mr.  Weeks  acutely 
points  out,  discussions  between  employers  and 
employed  are  '  permitted '  by  the  former,  inter- 
views are  '  granted,'  committees  are  '  recognized.' 
Now,  we  need  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  ethical 
fact  that  there  is  a  superiority  of  possessions  as 
well  as  a  superiority  of  physical  force  and  of  in- 
tellect, but  in  economic  matters  it  cannot  safely 
be  pushed  very  far.  The  employers  must  climb 
down  from  this  feudal  pedestal,  and  meet  their 
workmen  on  a  level.  Before  the  law  and  at  the 
ballot-box,  every  man  counts  as  one,  and  no  more ; 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  economic 


relations  one  party  to  a  contract  shall  count  as  in- 
finity, and  the  other  as  zero. 

In  the  second  place,  a  false  political  economy 
must  bear  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  The 
employers  have  come  to  think  that  they  pay  the 
wages,  and  therefore  may  settle  them  as  they  see 
fit.  But  the  wages  question  is,  as  Mr.  Weeks 
says,  a  problem  in  distribution,  and  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  product  (p.  II).  By  a  figure  of 
speech,  they  are  paid  by  the  employer,  because, 
as  industry  is  now  organized,  the  product  —  the 
result  of  the  combined  effort  of  capitalist  and 
laborer,  we  must  always  -remember  —  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  employer  as  trustee,  and  he  ad- 
vances to  his  laborers  each  one's  share  as  previously 
determined  upon.  Perhaps  not  even  the  laborer 
himself  understands  this  clearly.  The  present 
methods  have  been  in  operation  so  long  and  on  so 
enormous  a  scale,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  look  beyond 
them  and  see  what  they  really  stand  for. 

These  two  facts  are  typical  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  settling  any  labor  dispute.  The  method 
laid  down  for  scientific  procedure  by  Bacon  can 
find  application  in  the  field  of  industrial  problems. 
First,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  all  idols,  all 
false  notions  and  mistaken  prejudices  as  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  employer  and  the  employed  ;  and, 
second,  we  must  observe  facts  and  relations  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  it  may  suit  our  ideas  to  have 
them. 

It  is  in  these  fundamental  conditions  that  labor 
troubles  arise.  Strikes,  lock-outs,  boycotts,  and  so 
on,  are  the  effects,  not  the  causes,  of  labor  troubles. 
By  repressing  them  we  are  only  sitting  on  the 
safety-valve.  Hidden  but  potent  forces  are  at 
work,  and  as  sure  as  fate  they  will  break  out  in 
another  place  if  repressed  in  one.  What  we  want 
is  prevention  of  strikes,  not  a  cure  for  them. 

Have  we  any  such  prevention  to  suggest  ?  Yes  r 
we  follow  Mr.  Weeks  in  favoring  permanent 
boards  of  arbitration  in  which  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  equally  represented,  presided  over  by  a 
disinterested  umpire.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
permanent  board  of  arbitration,  holding  stated 
meetings,  is  that  it  builds  up  an  entente  cordiale 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  They 
learn  to  sympathize  with  each  other,  to  knowthi^ 
an  indusbial  problem  may  jMresent  two  very  differ- 
ent aspects  from  two  different  points  of  view ;  to 
see,  in  a  measure,  through  each  other's  spectacles. 
The  trouble  with  a  temporary  board  of  arbitration 
is  that  it  is  f c»rmed  after  the  friction  between  the 
two  parties  has  begun.  It  meets  after  a  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  not  before ;  and  its  members^ 
feeling  that  they  have  a  certain  position  to  defaid, 
assume  a  semi-belligerent  attitude.  The  theoreti- 
cal advantages  of  a  permanent  board  aie  fordblj 
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supported  by  the  evidence  Mr.  Weeks  cites  from 
practice.  In  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  at  Not- 
tingham, England,  a  board  of  arbitration  was 
established  in  1860,  and  since  that  time  not  a 
single  general  strike  nor  difference  aboat  wages 
has  occurred  that  was  not  settled  amicably.  The 
iron  trade  in  the  north  of  England  has  a  similar 
t^xxj  to  tell.  The  CkmatUs  des  pnuThommes  in 
France  and  Belgium  bring  cumulative  evidence. 
A  coming-together  of  this  kind  every  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  meeting  as  equals  for  the  discus- 
sion of  affiairs  of  common  interest  and  importance, 
would  have  a  magic  effect  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
and  suggesting  concessions,  as  well  as  in  removing 
that  false  {Hride  and  foolish  obstinacy  that  aggra- 
vate so  much  every  dispute  about  labor.  The 
present  appeal  to  brute  force  is  as  absurd  and 
worthless  as  it  is  antiquated.  It  is  economically 
and  ethically  a  crime.  Elnowledge,  moderation, 
and  Christian  charity  will  permanently  re-organize 
industry  on  a  plane  where  the  strikes  and  boycotts 
of  mediaeval  inheritance  will  be  unknown. 

Nicholas  Mcbsat  Butler. 


APPARITIOyS  AND  HAUNTED  HOUSES. 

The  committee  on  apparitions  and  haunted 
houses,  of  the  American  society  for  psychical  re- 
search, have  issued  a  circular  to  invite  communi- 
caticms  from  perscms  who  may  be  aUe  to  help 
them  in  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  that 
fall  within  their  province. 

They  partkrulariy  desire  infcnmation  regarding 
sui^weed  cases  of  apparitions  of  absent  or  de- 
ceased persons.  It  is  well  known  that  from  time 
to  time  there  are  related  or  published  accounts  of 
people  who  are  said  to  have  seen,  as  present,  per- 
sons who  were  at  the  time  actually  either  absent 
or  dead.  As  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  ap- 
pearances, the  accounts  frequently  add  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  had  these  experiences  have  learned, 
through  them,  about  some  otherwise  unknown 
facts,  afterwards  verified ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
death  or  illness,  or  mmif:  r/ther  calamity  which  has 
actually  happened,  at  </r  ttHur  the  time  of  the  ap- 
parition itself.  Up  tli^  *lUfiHni  itfrmm  whose  ap- 
pearance is  narraU^l.  ^Alf^f  \tftHitn  of  the  reality 
and  significam^M  '/f  Um*  mi\fptmMi  ap|iaritions  are 
sometimes  iuurrHU**\. 

The  comnjittM' wMf  Ut  rs^Un'i  niMunintii,  from 
trustworthy  w/itft'*m,  «/f  mJJ  ttm'U  ti\U%tni  ixxnir- 
rences,  as  wWJ  ttm  ui*  thihim  irf  tfilmr  itimiUr  fjer- 
sonal  exper Wa' 441  vvhUh  mt$y  Imvit  ^mufi  itUrikinn 
enough  U/r  Ut^  \0u^mnm  ttHi*mi^\  Ut  fttmmn\itff,  or 
perhap*  fM//#<f  PkmU  w^^imuim  i\m  t'^mimiVUm 
pK^M^  Uf  toHiti^  Mi#/|  nMttmUm,  with  a  vU$w  tri 
drawizii^  imp^i  '/rttthntyHm  httm  i\mM  mm  umfmmm 


proper  and  warranted*  In  oider  that  llie  reanlta, 
if  any  are  reached,  may  have  value,  llie 
mittee,  while  not  wishing  to  exchidp  any  inf 
tion  likely  to  be  useful,  wiD  be  CGpeciallT  giad  to 
hear  directly  from  the  persoDS  tbemselves  wlio 
have  had  the  experiences  in  questioo.  witii  sodi 
further  information  as  wiD  enable  the  ownimttfie 
to  verify  the  accocmts  given,  whether  far  tiie  ac- 
counts of  other  witnesses,  by  the  use  of  doon- 
ments,  or  by  means  oi  other  collateral  testimGBT. 
Persons  who  have  information  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ters before  the  committee  may  find  the  foUowing 
questions  useful  guides  in  «^**Jwg  their 
Such  answers  as  can  be  furnished,  in  anv 
should  be  given  as  explicidy  as  possible,  in  the 
communications  addressed  to  the  ooomiittee. 

1.  To  whom  and  when  did  the  eiqierienoe  in 
question  occur?  What  was  his  (or  her)  age,  na- 
tionality, and  occupation ;  and  what  was  his  (or 
her)  state  of  health  or  oi  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
apparitkm  ?  At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  it  i^p- 
pear,  and  at  what  place  ? 

2.  Elad  the  narrator  <rf  the  experience  in  ques- 
tion evor  had  hallucinations,  or  seen  apparitions 
heiore,  or  has  such  an  occurrence  ever  happened 
since?  If  so,  desoibe  these  other  experiences, 
giving  their  time  and  place,  and  (XMnpaze  or  con- 
trast them  with  the  one  in  question. 

3.  Does  the  narrator  believe  in  ghosts  ?  Or  has 
he,  befOTe  this  experience,  believed  in  aj^Muitions 
of  any  sort,  as  probaUe  sources  of  knowledge 
about  absent  or  dead  persons? 

4.  To  what  senses  did  the  apparition  appeal?  If 
it  appeared  clearly  to  the  eye,  describe  the  cokMr, 
the  form,  place,  apparent  distance,  size,  cleameas, 
the  length  of  time  of  endurance,  and  all  other 
remembered  qualities  of  the  object  seen.  Was  it 
*  as  large  as  life,' Le.,  as  large  as  the  person  or 
thing  supposed  to  have  been  seen  would  naturally 
have  appeared?  Were  the  other  objects  present 
at  the  time  (such  as  the  real  wall,  or  a  real  table 
or  chair)  visible  through  it?  Did  it  stand  still,  or 
move  about?  Did  it  remain  clear,  or  come  and 
go?  0>uld  it  be  touched?  Was  it  seen  in  the 
darkness,  or  in  the  light?  If  the  experience 
in  question  was  not  something  seen,  but  some- 
thing heard  or  felt,  describe  it  as  cleariy  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  a  similarly  definite  manner,  laying 
stress  on  whatever  may  show  exactiy  what  was 
ex[ierien/M5d, 

0.  If  tlie  a{iijarition  seemed  to  give  warning,  or 
otlier  kmiwMge  of  any  future  or  distant  fact,  did 
tlie  luuTsUir  relate  the  incident  to  any  one,  or  give 
notice  of  tlie  warning  conveyed,  btfore  he  was 
able  to  verify  the  facts  supposed  to  have  been 
revMiled?  Did  lie  record  these  facts  before  he 
viirilliid  tliem  ?    If  so,  is  the  record  now  extant,  or 
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can  it  be  placed  for  examination  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee?  What  other  persons  have  heard 
of  this  apparition  ?  How  soon  did  they  hear  of 
it?  Can  they  now  be  commimicated  with? 
What  are  their  addresses?  If  possible,  transmit 
their  accounts  at  the  same  time  with  the  narrative 
of  the  one  who  actually  experienced  the  appari- 
tion in  question.  If  two  or  more  had  the  experi- 
ence in  common,  their  names  and  separate  narra- 
tives should  be  given.  If  this  is  not  possible,  give 
their  names  and  addresses. 

These  questions  are  not  meant  to  cover  all  the 
ground  in  every  case,  but  only  to  indicate  the  in- 
formation desired,  and  the  most  helpful  sorts  of 
information.  In  dealing  with  all  these  accounts, 
the  committee  will  be  governed  by  no  pre-con- 
ceived  theory  or  prejudice.  They  wish  simply  to 
hear  and  examine  the  facts,  and  to  draw  there- 
from whatever  conclusions  may  prove  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence.  To  this  end  they  invite 
friendly  co-operation  from  all  well-disposed  per- 
sons. 

Correspondents  may  feel  assured  that  their  com- 
munications will  be  treated  as  thoroughly  con- 
fidential by  the  committee  when  specially  re- 
quested so  to  treat  them. 

The  committee  may  be  able  to  devote  a  some- 
what limited  time  to  the  personal  examination  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  so-called  haimted 
houses,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  phenom- 
ena from  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  fullest  details  are  requested  from  all  who  may 
offer  information  on  this  topic. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee,  which  is  constituted  as  fol- 
lows :  Josiah  Royce,  chairman,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Morton  Prince,  M.D.,  secretary,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  J.  C.  Ropes, 
40  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  F.  E.  Abbot,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Roland  Thaxter,  98  Pinckney 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Woodward  Hudson,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

FOOD-CONSUMPTION, 
The  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
devotes  considerable  space,  in  its  last  annual  re- 
port, to  this  subject,  on  account  of  its  vital  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  workingman. 
The  author  says,  very  justly,  that  the  food-prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engross 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  of  practical  inter- 
est to  the  wage-worker,  as  much  money  is  wasted 
in  the  purchase  of  food  which  might  be  saved  by 
its  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
scientific  research.  The  truth  of  this  is  apparent 
to  those  who  have  observed  how  little  the  poor 
understand  economy  in  the  choice  of  foods. 


The  economic  value  of  food-substances  cannot 
be  measured  by  their  money  cost,  but  by  the 
amount  and  kind  of  nutritive  material  which  they 
contain.  This  material  the  author  divides  into 
three  different  classes  —  viz.,  proteines,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates — in  addition  to  the  mineral  matters, 
and  bases  the  relative  value  of  food-substances 
uxx)n  the  available  amoimts  contained. 

The  relative  physiological  values  of  the  nutrients 
in  different  foods  depend,  first,  upon  their  digesti- 
bility ;  and,  second,  upon  their  fimctions  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  can  replace  each  other 
in  nutrition.  Their  accurate  physiological  valua- 
tion is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  im- 
practicable; but  their  pecuniary  costs  are  more 
nearly  capable  of  approximation.  From  extended 
and  careful  comparisons  of  the  composition  and 
market  prices  of  the  more  important  animal  and 
vegetable  food-materials,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  food  of  the  people,  it  is  estimated  that  a  pound 
of  proteine  costs,  on  the  average,  five  times  as 
much,  and  a  pound  of  fats  three  times  as  much, 
as  a  x>ound  of  carbohydrates.  Of  these,  proteine 
is  physiologically  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
pecuniarily  the  most  expensive,  and  its  cost  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
cheapness  or  deamess  of  different  food-materials. 
Taking  the  cost  of  food-materials  in  New  York  as 
a  basis,  and  making  allowance  for  the  cost  of  the 
other  nutrients,  the  proteine  in  a  pound  of  sirloin 
beef  at  25  cents  is  estimated  at  $1.06  ;  in  a  pound 
of  mutton  at  22  cents,  91  cents;  in  a  pound  of 
oysters  at  35  cents  per  quart,  (3.36 ;  in  shad  at  8 
cents,  66  cents ;  in  milk  at  7  cents  per  quart,  53 
cents ;  in  wheat-bread  at  8  cents,  38  cents ;  oat- 
meal and  beans  at  5  cents,  14  and  15  cents. 

The  nutrients  of  vegetable  food  are,  in  general, 
much  less  costly  than  in  animal  foods.  The 
animal  foods  have,  however,  the  advantage  of 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  proteine  and 
fats  ;  and  the  proteine,  at  least,  in  more  digestible 
forms.  Among  the  animal  foods,  those  which 
rank  as  delicacies  are  the  costliest.  Thus  the 
proteine  in  oysters  costs  from  two  to  three  dollars, 
and  in  salmon  rises  to  over  five  dollars  per  pound. 
In  beef,  mutton,  and  ham,  it  varies  from  $1.06  to 
33  cents  ;  in  shad,  bluefish,  haddock,  and  halibut, 
the  range  is  about  the  same  ;  while  in  cod  and 
mackerel,  fresh  and  salted,  it  varies  from  75  to  as 
low  as  31  cents  per  pound.  Salt  cod  and  salt 
mackerel  are  nearly  always,  fresh  cod  and  mack- 
erel often,  and  even  the  choicer  fish,  as  bluefish 
and  shad,  when  abundant,  cheaper  sources  of 
proteine  than  any  but  the  inferior  kinds  of  meat. 
Among  meats,  pork  is  the  cheapest ;  but  salt  pork 
or  bacon  has  the  disadvantage  of  containing  very 
little  proteine. 
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Oatmeal  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  we  have  ; 
that  is,  it  famishes  more  nutritive  material,  in 
proportion  to  the  cost,  than  almost  any  other. 
Wheat-bread  and  rice,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
most  expensive,  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  of  the 
staple  vegetable  foods. 

By  taking  into  account  all  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances, it  is  estimated  that  25  cents  will  pay  for 
.29  of  a  pound  of  nutrients  in  beef  sirloin,  .40  in 
round  beef,  and  .92  in  neck  beef  ;  oysters,  .12  to 
.17  ;  shad  and  blueflsh,  about  .28  :  smoked  herring, 
1.21 ;  cheese,  1.08  to  1.85  ;  milk,  .99  ;  wheat-bread, 
2.08  to  2.75,  etc. 

Of  course,  in  the  comparative  value  of  foods, 
their  actual  physiological  use  is  not  unimportant. 
Foods  rich  in  nutrients  may  not  be  readily  assimi- 
lable, and  only  physiological  experiments  can 
finally  determine  their  actual  nutritive  value. 

From  a  study  of  the  dietaries  of  factory  and 
mill  operatives,  mechanics  and  other  people  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor  in  Massachusetts  and  Ck)n- 
necticut,  the  most  noticeable  features  observed 
were  the  large  quantities  of  food  consumed,  es- 
pecially of  animal  food  and  fats.  The  total 
amount  of  nutrients  per  man  per  day  varies  in 
the  Massachusetts  dietaries  from  690  grams  to 
1,052  grams  ;  while  in  the  European  dietaries  the 
normal  range  is  from  653  to  863  grams.  In  the 
European  the  consumption  of  fats  ranges  from  1 8 
to  100  grams,  while  in  the  Massachusetts  dietaries 
in  no  case  does  it  fall  below  127,  and  reaches  as 
high  as  804  grams.  If  common  usage  in  Eurofie, 
and  the  standards  which  are  currently  accepte<l 
there,  are  correct  expressions  of  the  proper  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  of  fat  for  healthful  nutrition,  the 
quantities  of  total  food,  of  meats,  amJ  esjMfcially 
of  fats,  in  the  New  England  dietaries  exatiiirufd, 
are  needlessly  large,  and  in  som^;  instanr^Mi  ('X- 
cessiveiy  so.  The  dietaries  studieil  all  |Hiint4?(l  in 
one  direction,  indicating  that  in  this  country  a 
large  excess  of  food  is  consumed,  not  only  by 
well-to^o  people,  but  als^i  by  thtmti  in  nMAvmW 
circumstances.  This  excepts  consistii  mainly  in 
meats  and  sweetmeats,  which  aro  exfKfriNivc,  mi 
well  as  physiologically  injurious  when  cjfmmitwMl 
in  too  large  quantities. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  J  SO  IS  ESC  LAS  I). 

OwT50  to  the  rffHtritdUmn  irii(yjM^J  by  th<f  tit-i  of 
1882,  electric  lighting  on  nay  large  i¥:hU'.  in  Mtill  a 
matter  of  the  future  in  England*  hw\  the  jn/liiHtry 
has  not  developer!  Ut  any  nw:h  exUmt  hm  in  Oit- 
many,  Auatrisi,  Italy,  or  }U-\i(tntn,  ttful  by  Ufrnn-Mm 
as  in  this  f:ouittry\  |vrha|i«t  partly  frtfiit  fhiii  in- 
terferenc*e  with  the  *U'\i'ltf^ft$H'tti  of  a  Utrte/',  myn- 
tern  of  dbitrif/ittUm    fm    «'J<'*lfi/r    IlKhting,     mut 


partly  on  account  of  the  existence  in  England  of 
large  country  houses  in  the  piwscMudon  of  wealthy 
owners,  tlie  electrical  illumination  of  single 
houses  has  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  domestic  electric  lighting  in  other 
countries.  Men  of  wealth  have  constituted  them- 
selves into  amateur  electricians,  the  marvels  of 
electricity  ap|>arently  exerting  a  captivating  in- 
fluence upon  their  minds,  and  its  study  has  l)cen 
a  hobby  of  many. 

The  pioneers  of  domestic  lighting  in  England 
were  Hir  William  Tliomson,  Hir  William  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  CooiM),  Mr.  Hi*llon,  an<l  Mr.  ('harles 
Moseley.  tiir  William  Thoms<m  umhI  a  gasHingbie. 
and  worked  his  lamps  din^ctly  from  the  dynamo, 
not  only  lighting  his  houws  but  also  his  cUimh- 
room  and  ialioratory  in  the  University  of  (llasgow. 
Sir  William  Armstrong obtaim^l  his  iKiwer  from  a 
waterfall  in  his  groun<l.  Mr.  (^k>ik4  uhcmI  a  steam- 
engine  ;  and  Mr.  Hc^llon  an<l  Mr.  Moseley  n*li«Ml 
on  secondary  batteriiM,  obtaining  thi^ir  |)ower  from 
gas-engines. 

Tlie  good  examples  thus  set  have  be<*n  followcMl 
by  many,  and  at  present  a  great  many  iirivate 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  thoroughly 
and  etilciently  lighted.  In  fact,  electric  lighting 
is  U^miing  a  fasltion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pr(MM!e,  as  expressed  at  a  nH'ent  mcM«ting  of  the 
London  society  of  arts,  **i\w  imly  fear  of  its 
ultimat4*  g(*neral  success  is  its  falling  into  the 
han<ls  of  the  inexiN^rienc^Ml  and  ignorant.*' 

HUmtn,  giis,  and  waU^r  fsiwer  have  \hh»u  satis- 
factorily un(m1  as  agents  for  the  prcsluction  of 
fKiwer.  Tetroleuni  hiut  not  as  yet  hail  a  trial  in 
England,  and  wind  Is  Unt  unrertain  to  Is*  reliixl 
on.  Mr.  I'n^K'n  lN*lii*vi«M  that  a  simple  Wf native 
HU*ani  douMiitic  niot<ir  has  not  as  yet  Isi'n  intrr>- 
tUmui  \  hut  In  this  opinion  hi*  wits  critlciMKl  by 
Mr.  (/'ronipton  of  the  H<K'iety  of  arts,  who  af- 
tlrnis  that  thern  are  st^veral  Knglish  enginiM 
whirh  iumlii  Isi  worked  by  a  gardener  ttr  butler  as 
satlMfa^'Uirily  as  a  gas-engine.  Hut  most  </f  tltf? 
high-s|S'i'<l  engini'N  n^iuire  more  U*i'UuU't%\  skill 
than  is  usually  Ut  Is;  found  among  the  doni'-sties 
of  an  ordiruiry  hous«'hold.  On  this  af^.viunt  the 
r^iuneil  of  the  Hoiriifty  of  arts  han  muUf  tumniilttn' 
tion  a  plan  of  otT<?ring  pri^*s  tm  the  liest  tm^mHik 
di^igtii^i  Uf  fill  the  Hisf'ial  \MT\jtm$'n  tA  fir^/viding 
(i^fwer  for  elj^'trii;  lighting.  TImi  i'*ititiK<iiUm  will 
(irolsibly  \m  i^MU'ttiUA  Ut  all  rliumtm  n1  fttifUt^,  — 
MU*ani,  gai*,  f»«TlfoleijMi,  trr  what  Wfi. 

A  i  prifM*nt  tlMt  gas-4«rigin<'S  mf*'iit  U^st  m\wiA^\  U» 
Nijpply  th<?  nei^J,  A'-'-^/rding  Ut  tlie  stat^nent  ^4 
Mr.  i'n*4''**,  l^'>  ruhU-  U-^-i  of  it^stn  will  give  ms  fnw. 
^i^ftm-  intwtTt  or  «'i«ht  Uff  'andle  -  fy/wer  glz/w* 
laififm,  or  IWl  t'Hnt\U"\ntwrr  all  UM  ;  \Mt  flv^ 
Tp'U'i'i  Uiruttn  will  g)ve  //riJy  75  i-MuAUm  wktinn 
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burned  in  air  with  ordinary  burners.  Gas- 
engines,  moreover,  are  within  the  intelligence  of 
butlers,  gardeners,  and  coachmen :  they  are 
always  ready  for  work,  they  attain  their  max- 
imum efficiency  at  once,  and  they  can  be  stopped 
in  a  moment. 

In  Elngland  the  opportunities  of  using  water- 
power  are  few  and  far  between.  The  power  of 
the  tide  or  that  of  a  flow  of  the  river  is  very 
small  when  utilized  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
people.  The  whole  flow  of  the  Thames  through 
London  bridge  would  maintain  only  800  lamps. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. There  several  persons  have  utilized  the 
water  stored  up  in  lakes.  Many  wonder  why  the 
wind  is  never  used ;  but,  apart  from  its  uncer- 
tainty and  imreliability,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
power  developed  by  the  best  windmills  is,  on  the 
average,  but  very  smalL 

After  referring  to  the  sources  of  power,  Mr. 
Preece  turned  his  attention  to  the  dynamo,  and 
claimed  that  science,  since  the  expiration  of  the 
Gramme  patent,  has  converted  a  crude  instrument 
into  the  most  powerful  converter  of  energy  that 
exists.  The  forms  of  dynamo,  he  said,  are  being 
whittled  down  to  two  or  three  recognized  shapes ; 
but  '*  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  rivalry  is  stirred  up 
by  competition  and  emulation,  so  long  shaU  we 
have  some  manufacturer  who  will  make  a  change 
for  the  sake  of  a  change,  and  who  will  advertise 
his  wares  as  the  best  in  the  world."  Mr.  Preece 
holds  that  little  remains  to  be  desired  in  the 
quality  or  price  of  dynamos,  and  that  a  weU-con- 
structed  dynamo,  kept  clean  and  well  lubricated, 
never  overworked,  should  last  a  lifetime  without 
much  attention  except  to  the  brushes  and  com- 
mutator. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  secondary  battery  that 
regularity  and  imiformity  of  current  are  main- 
tained in  isolated  installations ;  and  it  supplies  a 
reserve  of  force  that  renders  one  free  from  acci- 
dent to  engine  or  dynamo.  Its  early  failures  dis- 
appointed many ;  but  Mr.  Preece  hopes  that  it 
has  *  sown  its  wild  oats,'  and  that  it  has  become  a 
mature,  sober,  practical  instrument.  Sir  William 
Thomson  writes,  "  My  cells  have  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. It  is  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  us  in 
the  house  to  have  the  light  with  satisfactorily 
equal  brilliancy  at  aU  hours  of  the  night  and  day, 
and  every  day  in  the  week.  I  have  now  cut  off 
the  gas  at  the  meter,  so  that  there  is  absolutely 
none  used  in  the  house.  I  have  no  oil-lamps, 
and  have  not  used  so  much  as  a  single  quarter  of 
a  candle  within  the  last  three  months,  and  have 
the  electric  light  in  every  part  of  the  house  where 
light  can  possibly  be  wanted  by  night  or  by  day." 
Mr.  Preece  now  uses  the  secondary  batteries,  not, 


as  formerly,  as  regulators  to  his  engine,  but  f( 
the  storage  of  electricity,  charging  them  duric 
the  day,  and  discharging  them  through  the  lam] 
at  night.  He  maintains  that  the  durability  of  h 
cells  is  most  satisfactory,  and  that  he  can  » 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  last  ten  years  i 
least. 

Of  the  lamps,  Mr.  Preece  could  not  chronicle  i 
great  progress  as  that  of  dynamos  and  secondai 
batteries,  and  he  held  that  a  good  standard  glov 
lamp  has  not  yet  been  devised.  He  would  pref< 
a  10-candle  lamp,  working  under  a  pressure  < 
50  volts,  and  requiring  half  an  ampere:  th; 
would  mean  the  absorption  of  25  watts,  or  t^ 
and  a  half  watts  per  candle.  The  life  of  such 
lamp  would  ^ot  be  very  great ;  but,  if  it  wei 
cheap  enough,  one  would  not  mind  frequent  r 
newals.  Makers  of  lamps  seem  to  consider  th] 
there  is  great  credit  in  securing  long  life;  bi 
this  may  be  unfortunate,  considering  the  d 
terioration  of  glow-lamps  with  age,  owing  to  tl 
wasting-away  of  the  carbon  and  its  deposition  c 
the  glass  globe.  Mr.  Preece  would  have  a  Ian 
such  that  we  could  afford  to  give  it  a  *  short  ai 
merry  life.' 

There  is  felt  in  Elngland,  on  account  of  tl 
small  development  in  the  industry,  a  difficulty  ; 
obtaining  experienced  workmen ;  and  in  son 
cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  nearly  t] 
length  of  the  island  for  men  to  put  in  the  wir 
and  machinery. 

Mr.  Preece's  estimation  of  the  cost  is  just  twi< 
that  of  gas ;  but  this,  whether  too  high  or  t< 
low,  seems  to  be  in  doubt,  and  it  is  certain  th 
the  cost  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  extent 
which  the  light  shall  be  used.  Considerable  u 
patience  is  felt  at  the  restrictions  imposed  by  tl 
act  of  1882,  and  the  council  of  the  Society  of  ai 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  measu 
now  before  the  house  of  lords,  intending  to  e 
tend  the  facilities  for  introducing  electric  lightin 
This  act  is  imderstood  to  be  under  the  dire 
supervision  of  Lord  Rayleigh. 


THE   PROPOSED    FISHERIES    BOARD    C 
GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  the  less  the  govemme 
interferes  with  any  branch  of  industry,  the  bett< 
and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cost  and  trout 
of  obtaining  such  scientific  information  as 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
branch  of  industry  ought  to  fall  upon  those  w] 
profit  by  it,  and  not  upon  the  general  body  of  tl 

1  Letter  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  seoretAiy 
the  ^ciety  of  arts  for  Professor  Huxley  *■  Tiew«  as  to  ti 
constitutioD  of  a  fisheries  board. 
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tax-pafera.  Iijonotthinkthat  any  sane  man  would 
propose  to  eetAblieh  a  govenimeut  olBce,  composed 
of  chemiBls  and  metallurgiBte.  for  tlie  purpoee  of 
managing  the  bueineas  of  the  iron-maBt^rs. 

The  oafle  of  the  fishing  industry,  however,  is 
peculiar.  The  differeot  classes  of  fishermen  tend 
to  encroacli  od  one  anothei's  Ubertiea  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  sea-fiaheries  the  nation  at  large  is  jiroprie- 
tor,  and  has  an  interest  in  their  l^ieing  properly 
worked.  MoreoTer,  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
the  interests  of  English  Ssliermen  may  come  into 
conflict  with  those  of  foreigners,  and  give  rise  to 
international  qneBtions  of  great  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy. Hence  I  liave  no  doubt  that  some  de- 
partment of  the  government  ought  to  be  in  cIof<e 
relation  with  the  fisheries,  ought  to  be  able  to 
interfere  with  them  to  some  extent  and  under 
certain  circumBtancee,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
institute  or  undertake  such  scientillc  inquiries  as 
inay  be  needftd  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
data  for  its  action. 

My  firet  connection  with  fiebery  questions  dates 
back  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  1  hare  taken  every  opportimity 
of  urging  the  formation  of  a  government  deport- 
ment, such  as  I  imagine  is  now  about  to  he  estal>- 
liehed.  empowered  to  deal  with  the  fisheries  on 
these  principles. 

1  think  that  such  a  fishery  department  should  — 

1.  Collect  accurate  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation respecting  the  fisheries  of  England  and 
bearing  upon  fislicry  intoresta  in  general,  and 
present  a  yearly  report,  to  be  Inid  before  parlia- 
ment, based  thereupon. 

3.  That  it  should  be  empowered  to  inquire  into 
grievances  of  fishennen  iind  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  fisheries.  Hitherto  the  only 
method  open  to  those  who  were,  or  supposed 
themselves  to  be,  aggrieved  was  to  get  a  royal 
commission  of  inquiry  appointed.  Within  my 
«xperience,  three  of  these  commienions  have  in- 
quired at  intervals  af  eight  or  nine  years,  at  great 
cost  of  trouble  and  money,  into  the  same  questions 
regarding  the  sea-fisheries,  and  have  arrived  at 
practically  tbe  same  results. 

8.  That  it  should  have  power  of  inquiry  to  make 
orderti  regulating  or  restricting  acta  of  fishery. 

4.  That  it  should  be  empowered  to  obtain  such 
scientific  assistance  as  may  b«  needful. 

It  is  to  this  last  point  that  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  me  are  more  particularly  directed  :  but 
I  could  hardly  have  answered  them  satisfactorily 
unless  I  had  sketched  forth  my  general  views  as 
to  the  justification  and  tlie  limits  of  state  inter- 
ference in  fishery  mattera.  I  have  had  something 
to  do  both  with  science  and  with  administration, 
t  of  both  that  I  express 


my  strong  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  kept 
separate. 

The  function  of  the  man  of  science  is  to  aflcer- 
tain  facts,  and  give  advice  based  upon  that  which 
he  has  ascertained.  He  may  be  the  moat  com- 
petent person  in  tbe  world  in  do  thai,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wholly  unfit  for  administrative  dudes. 
If,  again,  we  consider  tbe  four  kinds  of  action  to 
which,  I  believe,  the  operations  of  a  fishery  i 
department  should  be  restricted,  what  is  tha  i 
advantage  of  setting  a  skilled  naturalist  to  collect 
and  digest  statistics,  or  to  draw  up  regulations 
and  orders,  or  to  weary  out  his  soul  in  the  routine 
business  of  an  administrative  office  ?  Wliat  he  is 
wanted  for  is  to  act,  first,  aa  an  assessor  in 
inquiries,  and,  secondly,  as  an  investigator  of  such 
problems  as  bear  directly  upon  those  fishery  ques- 
tions in  which  the  general  public  is  interested. 
For  example,  the  nation  at  large  baa  an  intereat  ii 
providing  against  tbe  practice  of  unduly  wasteful  , 
modes  of  fishing,  as  tending  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  its  property  ;  and  I  should  say  that 
any  amount  of  money  bestowed  upon  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  effect  of  some  modes  ' 
of  fistiing  might  be  well  spent. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  beet  method 
of  bringing  science  into  its  proper  relation  with 
the  fishery  department  is  that  the  latter,  when  it 
requires  a  acientifio  answer  for  an  inquiry,  or 
when  it  desires  that  a  scientific  problem  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  should  apjity  to  the 
president  and  council  of  the  Itoyal  society  to  nom- 
inate a  person  or  persons  to  undertake  the  work.  I 
That  is  a  course  frequently  pursued  by  other 
governmental  departments,  and  it  works  very 
satisfactorily.  However,  if  it  should  be  thought 
better  to  liave  a  permanent  adviser,  or  a  permanent 
committee  of  reference,  I  see  no  great  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  eitlier  of  tliese  plans. 

But  what  I  desire  to  repudiate  as  strongly  as 
possible,  in  the  name  and  the  interest  ot  science, 
no  lesstban  in  that  of  the  working  fisherman,  is  the 
proposal  which  I  see  continually  pressed  in  letters 
addressed  to  the  papers,  to  appomt  a  body  of 
scientific  men  to  '  manage*  the  fisheries,  In  the 
first  place,  the  proposition  is  futile,  for  anybody 
who  Imows  any  tiling  about  the  feeUng  among  the 
smack  owners  and  working  flshennen  is  aware 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  sucli  a  proiHsal  for 
a  moment.  In  the  second  place,  the  notion  that 
the  fisheries  want  managing  by  a  government 
office,  and  that  the  fishing  business,  like  every 
other,  ought  not,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  left  to 
manage  itself,  is,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  foolish 
and  mischievous.  And,  in  the  third  place,  if  the 
were  to  be  thus  managed,  men  of  science 
the  right  people  to  be  intrusted  with 
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managing  fifihery  affairs  than  a  landsman  who 
happens  to  be  master  of  the  theory  of  navigation 
is  the  right  man  to  be  trusted  with  steering  an 
ironclad. 

The  whole  lesson  of  my  somewhat  lengthy  and 
varied  experience  of  fishery  matters  may  be 
sununed  up  thus :  — 

1.  Don*t  meddle,  unless  you  have  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  you  know  what  the  effect  of 
your  meddling  will  be. 

2.  Listen  to  all  that  the  scientific  men  without 
practical  knowledge  and  the  practical  men  with- 
out scientific  knowledge  have  to  say,  but  give  to 
neither  the  power  of  directly  interfering  with  such 
a  large  and  important  branch  of  industry  as 
fishing. 

8.  Ck)llect  all  the  information  that  is  to  be  had, 
so  that  the  country  may  know  year  by  year  how 
the  fisheries  really  stand  ;  make  that  information 
accessible  to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry ;  inquire  into  real  or  supposed 
grievances;  and  r^ulate  or  restrict,  experi- 
mentally, on  good  cause  shown. 

4.  Let  the  department  charged  with  these  duties 
obtain  such  scientific  help  as  is  needful  from  per- 
sons of  recognized  scientific  competency,  who  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, and  are  not  responsible  to  any  one  for  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  may  arrive.  Moreover, 
let  all  scientific  inquiries  thus  undertaken  be 
strictly  relevant,  not  merely  to  fishery  matters, 
but  to  questions  with  which  the  state  may 
properly  deal  as  the  representative  of  the  general 
interest. 

If  the  government  is  to  be  asked  to  give  a  body 
of  scientific  men  a  roving  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  seas  and  rivers  of 
England,  let  that  issue  be  put  plainly  before  the 
minister  to  whom  the  application  is  made.  But  I 
do  not  see  what  the  board  of  trade  has  to  do  with 
such  *  aid  to  science ,'  nor  why  it  is  desirable  that 
the  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  this 
very  considerable  enterprise  should  have  the 
*  management  of  the  fisheries ' — which  means  the 
power  of  meddling  with  a  great  industrial  interest 
—  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  hora  (Toeuvre, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

March  80. 

EXPLOSIONS  IN  COALn-MINES. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  connection 
which  exists  between  gas-exploeions  in  coal-mines 
and  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  number  of  such  ex- 
plosions is  very  considerably  greater  under  low 
atmospheric  pressure  (under  so-called  barometric 
depression)  than  with  a  normal  or  high  barometer. 


This  is  not  a  newly  discovered  fact,  for  it  was 
recognized  by  Dickinson  as  early  as  1852  ;  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  past  barometers  have  been  used 
in  many  English  coal-mines  for  observing  the  con- 
dition and  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
estimating  therefrom,  to  some  extent,  the  danger 
which  may  come  from  the  latter  source.  But 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion needs,  fiurther  investigation,  and  particularly 
that  experimental  tests  are  necessary.  Such  tests, 
however,  are  very  expensive,  and  for  that  reason 
little  has  been  done  hitherto  in  that  direction.  All 
the  more  noteworthy,  therefore,  are  the  numerous 
experiments  which  were  undertaken  last  siunmer 
at  the  mines  of  Archduke  Albert  in  Karwin,  and 
which  were  on  such  a  scale  that  the  working  of 
the  entire  mine  was  suspended  at  times  in  order 
to  give  a  free  field  to  the  scientific  investigations. 
Professor  Suess  has  recently  given  an  account  of 
these  important  investigations  in  the  geological 
institute  at  Vienna. 

The  district  in  which  these  observations  were 
made  comprises  the  greatest  part  of  the  archducal 
Oabriela  mine.  This  portion  obtains  its  fresh  air 
from  the  Gabriela  shaft,  while  the  principal  air- 
shaft,  500  metres  to  the  west,  serves  as  the  up-cast 
shaft.  At  the  latter  a  Quibal  ventilator  of  7.04 
metres  diameter  was  in  operation  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  experiments.  A  similar  ventilator 
of  12  metres  diameter  has  been  introduced  re- 
cently. 

The  seams  of  the  Gabriela  mine  belong  to  the 
most  easterly  portion  of  the  Ostran-Karwin  dis- 
trict, just  on  the  edge  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains ;  and  the  mine  joins  the  district  of  the 
Johann-Schacht  where  the  accident  of  March  6, 
1888,  occurred.  The  stratification  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. On  one  occasion,  after  work  in  the  mine 
had  been  stopped  for  six  hours,  the  freshly  ex- 
posed surface,  where  the  miners  had  been  at  work, 
gave  a  crackling,  blowing,  and  slightly  hissing 
sound  over  its  whole  extent ;  and  the  escape  of 
gas  was  detected  not  only  by  the  lamp,  but  by  the 
ear.  Many  of  the  puddles  of  water  on  the  floor  of 
the  level  were  in  slight  agitation  from  the  gas 
bubbling  up  through  them.  The  old  surfaces, 
however,  were  quiet,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  portions  of  the  seam  lying  nearest  work- 
ings lose  their  gas  sooner  or  later,  and  cease  to  be 
dangerous.  For  the  reason  above  explained,  also, 
the  working  of  drifts  running  directly  into  the 
seam  requires  the  greatest  precaution,  and  in  the 
whole  Ostran-Karwin  district  double  workings  are 
carried  on  in  the  deep  levels  for  the  sake  of  venti- 
lation. The  escaping  gas  is  carried  along  by  the 
draught  produced  by  the  ventilation,  but  local 
accumulations  are  unavoidable. 
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In  order  to  obtiiin  ciear  aiid  convincing  results 
in  the  iuvestigations  under  diBcussion,  a  long 
series  of  nnolyHee  of  the  air  from  tbe  well  and 
regularly  ventilated  mine  was  made  at  the  same 
lime  that  barometric  observations  were  taken. 
For  the  latter  purpose  a  barograph  was  placed  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  mine,  at  a  depth  of  230 
metres,  and  tiie  close  correspondence  between  the 
changes  of  pressure  at  the  surface  and  in  the  mine 
was  as(!ertained.  There  a  large  number  of  daily 
analyses  were  made  of  the  air  talien  from  the 
ventilator,  and  also  of  air  taken  from  a  level  in  the 
seam  by  an  independent  apparatus. 

These  experiments  were  commenced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  1885.  and  are  still  going  on.  The 
first  report  pubLislied  by  the  archducal  finance 
nUrector  in  Tescben,  based  on  the  experiments 
made  from  June  5  to  July  18,  shows,  that,  when 
the  barometer  fell,  the  proportion  of  explosive  gas 
in  the  ventilator  and  mine  increased.  The  lat*r 
experiments  confirm  this  result  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  The  report  referred  to  expresses  the 
results  of  the  early  experiments  as  followB  : — 

1.  The  proportion  of  explosive  gas  in  the  mine 
air,  generally  speaking,  decreases  with  increasing 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  increases  with  adecreas- 
ing  pressure. 

3.  The  proportion  of  gae  increases  more  rapidly 
the  more  suddenly  the  barometric  curve  falls,  and 
decreases  more  rapidly  the  more  suddenly  the 
curve  rises. 

3.  Tlie  development  of  the  gaa  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  aniount  of  barometric  depreesiun, 

4.  If  the  barometric  curve  ascends  at  first  sud- 
denly and  then  slowly,  or  remains  stationary  for 
some  time  after  reaching  a  maximum,  a  alow  in- 
crease of  gas  is  observed.  If,  after  a  sudden  fall 
of  the  barometer,  the  pressure  continues  to  de- 
crease slowly,  or  remains  stationary  some  time 
after  reaching  a  minimum,  a  slow  decrease  of  gas 
is  observed.  The  maximum  and  minimum  of  the 
barometric  curve,  therefore,  do  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the 
gas  curve. 

Not  content  with  these  obsen-ations.  a  further 
series  of  experiments  was  undertaken.  Work  on 
the  mine  was  stopped,  and  the  air-supply  shaft 
was  closed  while  the  ventilator  was  kept  running. 
This  experiment  was  begun  at  noon  on  June  20, 
and  continued  twenty-seven  hours.  In  onJer  to 
obtain  the  usual  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
ventilator,  the  steaia-pressure  had  to  be  increased. 
The  barometric  pr«isiire  in  the  mine  sank  2.3  mil- 
limetres in  five  minutes,  wliile  the  proportion  of 
gas  at  the  ventilator  (which  was  ventilating  other 
workings  at  the  same  time)  roue  to  0.83  per  cent, 
and,  at  the  level  where  separate  collection  was 


made,  to  about  0.40  per  cent.     In  subseiiuent  e 
perinients  a  barometric  depression  of  4  millimeti 
was  reached  in  the  mine,  the  ventilator  stopped,   ] 
and  in  one  case  the  gas  in  the  level  reached  1.S&  I 
per  cent.     This  artificial   depression  of  from  S.2   \ 
millimetres  to  4  millimetres  is  certainly  small  i 
comparison  with  the  natural  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure  which  are  going  on  all  the  time, 
but  its  sudden  production  accelerated  proportion- 
ally  the  flow  of  gas  in  the  mine.      Of   the  five 
severest  accidents  in  coal-mines  which  have  hap- 
pened recently,  four  occurred  during  [leriods  of 
especially  low  barometer.    The  accident  at  Polish 
Ostran  on  the  8th  of  October,  1884,  occurred  when 
the  barometer  sank  11   milhmetres  in  forty-eight 
hours.     The  explosion  at  Kai«-in  on  March  0, 
1885,  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  tall  of 
the    barometer,  wliich    lasted     three    days    and 
amounted    to    16    millimetres.      That   at  Saar-    ' 
brllcken  occurred  also  on  the  second  day  of  a   fall 
of  about  13  millimetres  ;  and  that  at  Clifton  Hall 
on  June  IS,  1686,  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fall.     The  accident  at  Dombran  on  March  7,  1885, 
is  generally  attributed  to  coal-dust.    To  these  Ave 
accidents  must  now  be  added  tliat  at  Spekul  in 
Banat,  which  took  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Oct.  29,  1886.    In  the  absence  of  more 
accurate  data,  it  may  be  remarked  that  on  the 
28th  of  October  the  barometer  was  7S4.a  milli- 
metres at  seven  in  the  morning,  at  Hermannstadt : 
on  the  2Wh  it  was  760.6  millimetres,   and  on  the 
80th  740.8  millimetres. 

It  is  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  exi)eriment» 
at  Karwin.  They  confirm  the  views  of  tite  English 
experts  and  those  expressed  by  Cowen  before  tlie 
English  parliament  in  1878,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  will  produce  a  change  of  opinion 
in  other  countries  where  those  views  are  not 
known.  They  show  the  greet  importance  of  Uie 
barometer  in  coal-mining.  The  isobar-charts, 
which  are  ot)tBining  a  wider  publication  every 
year,  show  the  daily  progress  of  barometric  min- 
ima over  Europe,  and  they  should  be  consulted  in 
future  by  the  managers  of  every  coal-mine.  The 
order  ia  already  in  force  at  Karwin,  forbidding 
blasting  at  all  dangerous  points  on  the  approach 
of  H  Ijarometric  depression,  and,  if  the  danger 
increases,  all  work  is  to  be  suspended.  M. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Db.  PaLBa  of  Vienna  detected  atiU  another 
small  planet,  .4pril  5 :  it  was  of  the  thirteenth 
magnitude,  and  will  bring  the  total  number  of 
these  bodies  up  to  S57. 

—  The  national  nniseom  has  received  a  fine  speci- 
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men  of  a  ten-foot  gray  shark  of  strange  form,  of 
the  Mediterranean  species,  —  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  ever  taken  in  American  waters.  It  was 
caught  on  the  Carolina  shores  by  the  life-saving 
<arews. 

—  Dr.  E.  M.  Crookshank,  in  a  recent  paper  on 
the  cultivation  of  bacteria  (Joum.  roy,  micr.  80c.)y 
describes  and  figures  a  peculiar  fungus,  Acti- 
nomyces (or  the  *  gray  fungus  *),  the  cause  of  a 
singular  disease  known  as  actinomycosis,  occur- 
ring rarely  in  man,  but  not  uncommonly  in  cattle. 
The  fungus  is  believed  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
animal  by  the  mouth,  through  the  food,  or  pos- 
sibly through  the  medium  of  a  wound  of  the  gums 
or  a  carious  tooth.  It  sets  up  inflammation, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  growth,  re- 
sembling a  tuberculous  nodule,  which  eventually 
terminates  in  large  tumors.  In  cattle  the  lower 
jaw  is  usually  affected,  and  then  the  upper  jaw 
and  neighboring  parts,  but  the  parasite  may  also 
occur  in  the  lungs  and  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muscular tissue.  In  man  the  pulmonary  forma- 
tions tend  to  break  down  early,  forming  fistulae 
and  sinuses.  In  other  cases  the  disease  may 
originate  in  the  intestines,  or  occur  in  the  bones 
and  other  tissue.  It  may  be  transmitted  by  in- 
oculation among  cattle  and  rabbits,  and  presuma- 
bly to  man.  The  fungus  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  appearing  in  the  form  of  rosettes  composed 
of  club-shaped  elements,  and  either  colorless  or  of 
a  yellowish  or  yellowish-green  tinge. 

— A  recent  communication,  by  Dr.  Macgowan, 
to  the  China  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  society, 
in  relation  to  a  supposed  ancient  phonograph,  has 
elicited  articles  on  the  subject  from  several  corre- 
spondents of  the  North  China  herald.  The  instru- 
ment to  which  Dr.  Macgowan  referred  is  known 
as  *  the  thousand-li  speaker,'  and  is  described  by  a 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  North  Chifia  Jierald,  writing  from 
Pekin,  quotes  from  the  'Things  of  which  Con- 
fucius did  not  speak,'  and  describes  the  instrument 
as  follows:  **  It  was  a  bamboo  tube  covered  with 
a  disk  of  glass  and  opened  by  a  key.  After  speak- 
ing into  it  several  thousand  words,  it  was  closed  and 
carried  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  a  thousand  li. 
On  opening  it  and  applying  the  ear,  a  voice  was 
still  distinctly  heard.  If  carried  a  greater  dis- 
tance, the  voice  became  indistinct."  Although 
the  existence  of  such  an  instrument  as  a  phono- 
graph in  China,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
be  doubted,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Macgowan's.  A  thousand  li  in  China  is  a 
considerable  distance,  and  travelling  in  carts,  or  on 
horseback,  over  such  abominable  roads,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  pastime  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that. 


from  the  jogging  and  bumping  up  and  down  sus- 
tained by  the  instrument,  its  mechanism  would 
become  disarranged,  and  the  imprints  on  the  me- 
tallic plates  (if  there  were  such)  effaced,  before  a 
thousand  11  were  travelled  over.  So  long  a  distance, 
therefore,  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  *  voice 
within  the  tube '  to  grow  indistinct. 

—  Under  the  name  of  *  crystallized  hopeine,' 
the  Chemical  news  states  that  a  substance  is  sold, 
having  a  slight  odor  of  hops,  but  which  has  in  its 
appearance,  its  crystalline  form,  and  in  all  its  re- 
actions, a  close  resemblance  to  morphia. 

—  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  experience  with 
copper  salts,  M.  du  Moulin,  says  the  Cliemical 
new8,  has  succeeded  in  administering  doses  of 
half  a  gram  to  one  gram  of  basic  copper  acetate 
to  dogs  and  rabbits  for  six  weeks  without  pro- 
ducing poisoning.  Copper  oxide  and  carbonate 
have  also  been  administered  to  rabbits  for  a  year 
without  producing  any  appreciable  injury. 

—  The  French  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  will  hold  its  fifteenth  meeting  at  Nancy, 
Aug.  12  next,  xmder  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Friedel. 

—  The  total  amount  of  diamonds  discovered  in 
the  diamond-fields  of  South  Africa  in  1885  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  2,440,788  carats,  valued 
at  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  The  quantity 
is  greater,  but  the  value  less,  than  the  finds  for 
the  years  1883  and  1884.  In  1884  the  most  valua- 
ble diamond  now  known  was  obtained,  weighing, 
when  first  discovered,  four  himdred  and  fifty- 
seven  carats,  but  which  will  be  reduced,  by  cut- 
ting, to  two  hundred  carats. 

—  Gambetta's  brain  was  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Bloch, 
a  few  months  ago,  to  be  of  unusually  small  size, 
weighing  only  1,160  grams  or  38.4  ounces.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Soci^te  d'anthropologie  of 
March  18,  Professor  Duval  added,  further,  some 
interesting  details  of  its  conformation  and  struc- 
ture. In  comparison  with  brains  of  subjects  who 
were  known  to  have  been  of  deficient  mental 
powers,  such  as  possess  only  a  feeble  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  Gambetta's 
brain  was  found  to  have  an  extreme  development 
of  this  convolution,  and  the  fissures  very  numer- 
ous and  very  complicated.  This  development 
furnishes  confirmatory  evidence  of  Broca's  dis- 
covery of  the  localization  of  speech  in  this  con- 
volution.    In  addition  to  other  peculiarities,  the 

.  right  quadrilateral  lobe  was  found  to  be  very  com- 
plicated, with  numerous  fissures  in  its  lower  part ; 
and  the  occipital  lobe  was  extremely  reduced, 
especially  on  the  right  side. 

—  Anent  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Perry,  that  a  max- 
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imiim  of  earthquakes  is  coincident  with  the  mean 
perigee,  Dr.  D.  J.  Macgowan  recently  submitted 
the  following  statistics  to  the  Seismological  so- 
ciety of  Japan.  They  partially  confirm  also 
Professor  Milne's  observations  that  cold  weather 
famishes  the  maximum  of  frequency.  Of  788 
continental  shocks,  there  occurred,  in  the 
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The  first  day  of  the  first  month  occurs  about 
Feb.  6,  or  at  the  new  moon  which  falls  nearest  to 
the  x>oint  when  the  sun  is  in  the  15th  degree  of 
Aquarius.  On  these  seismic  records,  the  Chinese 
seldom  designate  the  day  of  the  month  (moon) 
when  earthquakes  occur,  yet  a  considerable  num- 
ber may  be  found.  Seventy-two  cases  show  twice 
as  many  in  the  first  and  second  as  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon's  phases, — 
forty-eight  in  the  former  period,  and  twenty-four 
in  the  latter.  The  sixth  day  shows  the  largest 
number,  12  ;  none  took  place  on  the  2d,  5th,  13th, 
or  14th  ;  one  occurred  on  each  of  the  following : 
4th,  7th,  17th,  20th,  22d,  23d,  24th,  28th,  29th. 
Hours  are  rarely  given  :  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
show  that  a  large  majority  are  nocturnal. 

—  The  third  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  station  deals  chiefiy  with  feeding- 
experiments  and  experimental  researches  upon  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  relative  nutritive  charac- 
ters of  prominent  farm-crops.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  that  will  be  of  value 
to  the  agriculturalist. 

—  The  well-known  embryologist  of  the  fish 
commission,  Mr.  John  A.  Ryder,  is  now  engaged 
in  studying  the  development  of  the  mud-minnow 
(Melanura  limi),  and  finds  some  remarkable  amoe- 
boid movements  of  the  eggs  before  they  are 
hatched.  This  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  is  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  observed.  By  a  series 
of  ingenious  contrivances,  he  is  enabled  to  watch 
the  process  of  development  from  the  moment  the 
fish  is  hatched  until  it  assumes  the  characters  of 
the  adult.  ^ 

—  The  London  Athenaeum  announces  that  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  will  probably  be  the  president  of 
the  British  association  for  1887,  when  the  associa- 
tion will  hold  its  meeting  in  Manchester. 

—  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard,  in  a  paper  lately  read 
before  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  gives  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  various  symptoms  of  tea- 
poisoning,  obtained  from  the  study  of  a  large 
series  of  cases.     He  arrives  at  the  important  con- 


clusions, that  the  action  of  tea  is  cumulative,  and 
is  more  pronounced  on  the  yoimg  and  those  in 
a  depressed  physical  condition,  although  persons 
otherwise  healthy  not  infrequently  show  poisonous 
symptoms;  that  as  a  rule  in  the  class  of  people 
examined  by  him,  chiefiy  adult  women,  the  aver- 
age amount  needed  to  cause  poisonous  symptoms 
was  a  little  less  than  five  cups  daily;  and  that 
chronic  tea-poisoning  is  a  frequent  afifection,  whose 
most  common  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  dys- 
pepsia, palpitation,  headache,  vomiting  and  nausea, 
combined  with  nervousness,  and  hysterical  and 
neuralgic  affections,  frequently  accompanied  by 
constipation  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

—  It  has  now  been  determined,  says  the  London 
Graphic,  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  new  manner  with 
the  difiicult  problem  presented  by  the  disposal  of 
London  sewage,  which  was  a  few  years  back  con- 
sidered solved  by  the  simple  process  of  emptying 
it  into  the  Thames.  For  some  months  experiments 
have  been  made  on  what  is  known  as  the  precipita- 
tion method ;  that  is,  the  sewage  is  left  in  a  tank 
until  its  solid  portion  separates,  the  separation  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  addition  of  lime  and  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  Hitherto  a  million  gallons  a  day 
have  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  now  determined  to 
increase  the  plant  so  as  to  deal  with  nine  times 
that  quantity  of  sewage.  Under  this  treatment  the 
liquid  portion  becomes  as  clear  as  fresh  water,  and 
can  be  emptied  direct  into  the  Thames.  The  solid 
portion,  or  sludge,  will  be  pressed  into  blocks  re- 
sembling so  much  clay,  and  will  be  taken  out  to 
sea,  to  be  discharged  in  deep  water,  where  it  can 
do  no  harm. 

—  According  to  Dr.  E.  Naumann,  the  director 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Japan,  the  principal 
coal-deposits  in  the  country  are  found  in  Kinshin 
and  Yesso.  The  most  productive  coal-mine  is 
that  at  Takashima,  at  which  mine  the  daily  pro- 
duction amounts  to  750  tons.  The  mine  of  next 
importance  is  at  Mtike,  which  produces  about  500 
tons.  The  coal-fields  at  this  spot  are  supposed  to 
contain  150,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  future  Mdke  will  become  the  principal  coal- 
mine of  the  country.  The  production  of  coal  in 
Japan  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881, 
was  890,000  tons. 

—  At  the  congress  of  G^erman  physicists  next 
September,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  scientific 
photographs,  to  which  all  foreign  scientists  are 
invited  to  contribute,  especially  astronomers,  spec- 
troscopists,  geologists,  botanists,  zoologists,  sur- 
geons, etc.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  124  KurfUrstenstr., 
Berlin,  W. 

—  The  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
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Victor  Mindeleff  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington anthropological  society  was  *  The  snake- 
dance  of  the  Moqoi  Indians.'  His  paper  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow, 
who  visited  New  Mexico  last  summer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  in  detail  this  peculiar  and  some- 
what remarkable  ceremony.  This  dance  of  the 
Moquis  is,  according  to  Dr.  Yarrow,  a  prayer  or 
supplication  to  their  deity  for  rain.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  a  secret  order  known  as  the  Antelope 
and  snake  men.  Snakes  are  employed  imder  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  sacred  guardians  of  the 
clouds.  The  snakes  used  are  largely  venomous 
species  (mostly  rattlesnakes),  although  three  or 
four  harmless  species  were  identified  by  Dr.  Yar- 
row. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Indians  are 
seldom  bitten,  although  they  handle  them  with 
the  utmost  impunity.  Painted  in  the  most  hideous 
and  fantastic  fashion,  each  participant  catches  a 
snake  about  the  middle  of  the  body  with  his  teeth, 
and  holds  it  in  this  position  while  he  performs  the 
dance.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony, the  snakes  are  taken  through  a  course  of 
treatment,  which  consists  in  stroking  them  re- 
peatedly, and  causing  them  to  drink  a  decoction 
of  some  plant  which  they  claim  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  venom  of  the  snake.  This  treatment  renders 
them  somewhat  stupid  and  sluggish,  which,  ip  all 
probability,  accounts  for  the  few  casualties  which 
occur,  although  Dr.  Yarrow  saw  rattlesnakes 
brought  in  fresh  from  the  plains  during  the  cere- 
mony, and  employed  in  the  dance.  Their 
non-combativeness  can  then  be  explained,  he 
thinks,  only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  some  hypnotic 
influence  exerted  by  the  attendant.  An  elaborate 
report  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Yarrow  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau  of  ethnology. 

—  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  received  April  9,  from  the 
Russian  minister  in  Washington,  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  a  year  ago  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  on  recommendation  of  Otto  Struve,  the 
astronomer  at  Pulkova,  who  has  charge  of  the 
great  telescope  made  by  Mr.  Clark  for  the  Russian 
government.  The  medal  is  of  solid  gold,  8-16  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  3  5-8  inches  in  diameter.  On  one 
side  a  handsomely  engraved  wreath  of  oak-leaves 
encircles  the  words  *  Fraemia  digno,''  and  on  the 
other  side  is  a  profile  likeness  of  the  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  inscription,  *  Alexander  III.  To- 
itu8  Russiae  imperator.' 

—  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Montreal  bo- 
tanic garden  gives  a  list  of  the  known  gardens  of 
the  world,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  most  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  scientific  in  character.  Germany 
has   the    largest    number,  —  thirty-four ;    Italy, 


twenty-three ;  France,  twenty  ;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  twelve  ;  West  Indies,  six ;  and  the  United 
States,  five.  More  than  half  of  all  are  supported 
by  the  state,  and  only  about  five  per  cent  by  private 
enterprise  ;  the  remainder,  by  the  city,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  are  free 
to  the  public,  and  more  than  two-thirds  are  open 
on  Sundays.  The  one  at  Montreal  will  include 
about  seventy-five  acres,  although  only  about 
eighteen  will  constitute  the  garden  proper,  within 
which  will  be  the  various  buildings,  pond,  and  all 
the  beds  of  herbaceous  plants. 

—  Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  formerly  president  of  the 
New  York  stock  exchange,  and  well  known  as  a 
collector  of  books,  has  written  a  preface  for  the 
American  edition  of  Mr.  George  Rae's  work,  *  The 
coimtry  banker ;  his  clients,  cares,  and  work,' 
which  Messrs.  Scribner  have  just  issued.  As  Mr. 
Bagehot's  *  Lombard  Street'  pictured  the  life  and 
cares  of  the  city  banker,  Mr.  Rae's  describes  the 
not  less  interesting  life  of  the  country  banker. 

—  Now  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  sail- 
boats, great  and  small,  are  to  be  put  into  commis- 
sion, Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  announce- 
ment of  a  practical  *  Boat-sailer's  manual '  is  very 
timely.  The  author  is  Lieut.  Eldward  F.  Qual- 
trough  of  the  navy.  He  has  made  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  management  of  sailing-boats  of  aU 
kinds,  and  under  all  conditions  of  weather ;  con- 
taining, also,  concise  descriptions  of  the  various 
rigs  in  general  use  at  home  and  abroad,  directions 
for  handling  sailing-canoes,  and  the  rudiments  of 
cutter  and  sloop  sailing. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  new  book,  *  Trium- 
phant democracy,'  will  be  published  on  April  17. 

—  The  Numismatic  and  antiquarian  society  of 
Philadelphia  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  an 
archaeological  map  to  embrace  the  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  desires 
co-operation  in  this  important  work.  The  map  is 
intended  to  show  the  location  of  all  the  principal 
remains  attributed  to  the  Indian  tribes  who 
formerly  occupied  these  regions.  It  will  include 
contiguous  portions  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
Societies  and  individuals  are  earnestly  requested 
to  furnish  whatevier  information  they  may  possess 
concerning  the  following  classes  of  antiquities : 
gravel  deposits  (paleolithic) ;  artificial  shell- 
heaps  ;  cave  retreats ;  encampments  or  village 
sites ;  earth- works  ;  old  fields  ;  quarries ;  work- 
shops ;  surface  deposits  of  implements,  or  caches  ; 
large  rocks  in  place,  used  as  mortars;  rock  in- 
scriptions {in  situ) ;  burial-places ;  tumuli,  or 
mounds ;  Indian  trails.  A  full  description  and 
accurate  location  of  any  of  the  above  should  be 
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given.  How  far  and  in  what  direction  from 
nearest  town  ?  On  or  near  what  stream,  if  any  ? 
On  whose  property?  The  occurrence  of  native 
objects  of  copper,  or  articles  of  European  intro- 
duction, should  be  mentioned.  Ck)nmiunications 
may  be  addressed  to  Henry  Phillips,  jun.,  secre- 
tary, Philadelphia. 

— Naturalists  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
early  publication  of  Mr.  Scudder*s  extensive  work 
on  New  England  butterflies,  which  has  been  nearly 
completed  for  a  number  of  years.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  elegant  colored  plates,  and  are  aware  of 
the  thorough  monographic  way  in  which  each 
species  is  treated,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  author  is  desirous  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional material  for  the  illustration  and  description 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  a  number  of  species,  and 
will  welcome  any  assistance  that  may  be  afforded 
him  in  diminishing  his  list  of  desiderata. 

—  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  the  announce- 
ment of  some  new  literary  or  scientific  enterprise 
from  Germany.  This  time  it  is  the  appearance 
of  the  opening  number  of  a  Zeitschrift  fiir  assyri- 
ologie  that  we  have  to  announce.  It  is  published 
by  Schulze  at  Leipzig,  and  Assyrian  scholars  speak 
very  highly  of  the  part  just  issued. 

—  Lea  &  Son's  *  Encyclopaedia  of  dentistry,'  an 
important  work  on  odontological  science  now  pub- 
lishing, will  contain  extended  illustrated  articles 
on  the  teeth  of  vertebrates,  both  fossil  and  recent, 
and  of  invertebrates, —  on  the  former  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wort  man,  and  on  the  latter  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall. 

—  William  Paul  Gerhard's  *  A  guide  to  sanitary 
house-insi)ection '  (New  York,  Wiley,  1885)  will 
serve  as  a  comprehensive  vade  mecum  for  the 
house-holder  and  house-hunter.  It  contains  suc- 
cinct and  complete  instructions  for  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  city  and  country  dwellings,  and  for 
the  choice  of  their  surroundings.  Much  of  the 
contents  common  sense  and  common  prudence 
ought  to  suggest  to  the  intelligent  person ;  but, 
unfortunately,  common  sense  and  common  pru- 
dence in  sanitary  matters  are  not  usually  the  at- 
tributes of  the  ordinary  householder,  nor  indeed 
frequently  of  the  educated  one,  as  witness  a  case  of 
a  city  physician  in  good  practice  who  failed  to 
discover  in  many  months  that  the  sewerage  con- 
nections of  his  house  were  imtrapped.  For  those 
who  cannot  employ  an  expert,  this  book  can  be 
recommended  as  a  useful  guide  in  building  or  in 
the  choice  of  dwellings. 

—  Mr.  W.  T.  Homaday  of  the  national  museum 
will  shortly  issue  his  second  book,  *  Canoe  and 
rifle  on  the  Orinoco,'  being  a  history  of  his  hunt- 
ing and  exploring  experiences  on  tliat  river. 


—  There  has  recently  been  issued  by  Cupples, 
Upham  Sc  Ck).  of  Boston  a  pamphlet  on  the  present 
condition  of  electric  lighting,  written  by  one  N. 
H.  Schilling,  Ph.D.,  purporting  to  be  a  report 
made  at  Munich,  Sept.  26,  1885.  To  whom  this 
report  was  made  is  not  stated  in  the  volume  ;  but 
from  the  statement  made  at  the  bottom  of  p.  5, 
that  *  no  business  loss  has  been  sustained  by  us ' 
by  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  lighting  the 
Munich  railway-station,  **  since  gas-motors  are 
used  for  the  production  of  the  current,"  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  report  was  made  to 
one  of  the  gas  companies  of  that  city.  Similar 
references  occur  on  other  pages,  and  the  report 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  an  unbiassed 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  electric 
lighting. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

*•*  Carrtti/ondenU  are  requested  to  be  at  hrUf  aa  pouibte.    The 
lertter't  nameieineM  ccuea  required  <u  proof  C(f  good  faith. 

Preliminary  description  of  a  new  squirrel  from 
Minnesota  (Sciurus  carolinensis  hypophaeus' 
sp.  nov.). 

One  of  my  mammal  collectors  has  recently  sent  me 
from  Sherboume  county,  Minnesota,  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  gray  squirrel  of  that  region.  The 
locality  is  considerably  north  of  the  supposed  north- 
em  limit  of  the  animal's  range,  and  the  specimens 
differ  markedly  from  the  previously  described 
varieties  of  the  species.  They  are  as  large  as,  or 
slightly  larger  than,  their  nearest  ally,  Sciurus 
carolinensis  leucotis,  with  which  they  agree  in  the 
size  and  bushiness  of  the  tail  and  in  the  color  of  the 
upper  parts.  They  differ  from  it,  l"*,  in  having 
broader  ears,  the  convexities  of  which  are  adorned 
with  large  and  very  conspicuous  white  woolly  tufts, 
the  yellowish-buff  being  confined  to  a  narrow  strip 
along  their  anterior  bonders  ;  2",  in  having  the  white 
of  the  under  parts  very  much  restricted.  The  color 
of  the  back  and  sides  encroaches  everywhere  upon 
the  belly,  leaving  a  small  and  irregularly  defined 
patch  of  white  in  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  re- 
gion, and  even  this  is  usually  much  mixed  with  gray. 
The  breast  and  throat  are  grizzled  gray,  more  or  less 
strongly  suffused  with  yellowish  fulvous.  The  pelage 
is  noticeably  softer  and  denser  than  in  the  conunon 
gray  squirrel.  C.  Hart  Mkrbiam. 


Names  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  peaks. 

I  willingly  admit  the  inaccuracy  of  the  correction 
as  to  the  names  of  some  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  made 
on  my  authority  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  in  Science 
(vii.  No.  165):  Had  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  any 
note  on  the  subject,  I  would  have  been  more  precise 
in  specifying  the  names  to  which  it  should  apply. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  his  original  article,  wrote  {Science, 
vii.  No.  162),  ^^  Many  of  the  principal  peaks  in  this 
part  of  the  range  were  long  ago  named  Balfour, 

1  Yir(i^t<K  :  vw6,  below  ;  ^t^,  dark  — in  allusion  to  the 
dark  color  of  under  parts. 
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Forbes,  Hooker,  and  Brown,  by  tbe  lamented  bota- 
nist Douglas,  after  English  men  of  science.**  Of 
these  names,  Balfour  and  Forbes  were  given  by  Dr. 
Hector ;  Hooker  and  Brown  (as  pointed  out  by  your 
correspondent  A.  G.),  by  Douglas.  Besides  Mounts 
Balfour  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hector,  in  1858-59,  attached 
the  names  of  scientific  worthies  to  a  number  of  peaks 
in  this  part. of  the  mountains.  Amongst  these  are 
Lyell,  Richardson,  Murchison,  Lefroy,  Bourgeau, 
and  Sabine.  Some  of  the  peaks  so  named  are  visible 
from  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The 
names,  not  only  of  Douglas  himself,  but  also  those  of 
Dmmmond  and  Hector,  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  mountains,  and  in  a 
map  (the  result  of  explorations  by  the  geological  sur- 
vey) now  in  course  of  preparation  for  publication 
these  will  appear.  Geobos  M.  Dawson. 

Ottawa,  April  10. 


Science  at  Cornell. 

The  undergraduates  of  Cornell  university  are  be- 
coming agitated  over  the  question  whether  that  great 
institution  is  becoming  a  technical  school.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  number  are  in  non- technical  courses, 
and  that  in  an  institution  the  fundamental  law  of 
which  declares  that  it  is  founded  and  receives  its 
endowments  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting 
agriculture  and  tbe  useful  arts.     But  so  serious  a 

Suestion  is  this,  that  the  president,  in  his  remarks  at 
[le  alumni  dinner  at  New  York  recently,  considered 
it  necessary  to  assert  his  conviction  that  enough  had 
been  done  for  the  technical  departments,  and  that 
the  endowments  and  income  of  the  university  should 
be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  law  and  other 
schools  apparently  never  contemplated  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  institution,  or  authorized  by  the  law  and 
the  charter. 

The  chance  remark  of  Mr.  Cornell,  that  he  would 
found  an  **  institution  in  which  any  person  can  re- 
ceive instruction  in  any  study,*'  and  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  endowment,  as  given  by  the  general 
government,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  presentation,  but 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  since  realized  from  it,  are 
made  the  basis  of  an  ingenious  argument  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  appropriation  for  agriculture  and  the 
arts  to  half  a  million  dollars ;  while  the  remainder 
of  the  endowment,  amounting  to  several  millions, 
should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  successor  of  Andrew 
D.  White,  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

Where  are  the  traditions  and  the  law  and  charter  of 
Cornell  ?  and  where  are  the  trustees  and  constituency, 
which  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  the  defenders 
of  this  great  trust,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  tiie 
people  and  the  technical  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  as  shown  in  this  address, 
that  the  gift  of  the  general  government,  presented 
to  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing and  maintaining  technical  colleges,  originally  in 
the  form  of  land-scrip,  and  worth,  as  .stated,  some 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was,  by  carefully 
locating  the  land  and  by  persistent  ^  holding  on,*  finally 
made  to  produce  several  uiillions  of  dollars,  and  to 
form  the  main  dependence  of  this  university,  in 
which  the  *  leading  objects  *  are  prescribed  to  be  *'  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.**  But  it  has  evi- 
dently required  some  ingenuity,  not  to  say  sophistry, 
to  find  an  excuse  for  turning  the  magnificent  grant 


of  the  United  States  into  a  law  school,  a  school  of 
medicine,  or  a  school  of  divioity,  as  speakers  at  the 
Cornell  dinner  are  reported  to  have  proposed.  It 
would  seem  to  the  outside  looker-on  that  the  original 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  charter,  which  have 
been  above  quoted,  and  which  further  allow  scientific 
and  classical  studies  to  be  taught,  nevertheless  must 
stand,  despite  the  efforts  and  desires  of  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of,  or  sympathy  with,  technical 
education,  and  that  all  gifts,  from  whatever  source, 
should  be  subiect  to  the  fundamental  law. 

That  Cornell  should  become  a  true  university,  in 
the  sense  that  it  should  embrace  colleges  of  all  the 
branches  and  departments  coming  within  the  scope 
of  its  charter,  as  far  as  is  possible  consistently  with 
the  original  objects  of  its  foundation,  is  evidently 
desirable,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  assistance  to  the  students  in  these  ^  lead- 
ing branches,*  who  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
become  liberally  educated  ;  but  that  such  a  founda- 
tion should  be  diverted  to  law,  or  medicine,  or  divin- 
ity schools,  seems  preposterous,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  university  may  not  forfeit  its  charter 
should  such  counsels  prevail.  There  are  many  other 
institutions  in  the  state  of  New  York  looking  with 
wishful  eyes  upon  the  grand  endowment  of  Cornell. 

H.N. 


A  conyenient  way  of  indicating^  localities  upon 

labels. 

In  the  careful  working-up  of  a  local  flora  or  fauna 
it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  many  localities 
which  have  not  well-known  names.  This  is  com- 
monly done  by  means  of  more  or  less  lengthy  de- 
scriptions of  the  locality.  But  this  plan  involves 
much  labor,  and  is  also  undesirable  from  the  fact 
that  the  data  can  be  attached  to  the  specimen  only 
by  means  of  cumbersome  labels,  or  by  reference  to  a 
note-book.  To  avoid  these  objectionable  features, 
1  have  devised  a  system  which  meets  the  desired  end 
in  a  simple  manner.  This  system  was  suggested  to 
me  by  the  way  in  which  the  position  of  localities  are 
indicated  in  Uie  city  of  Washington. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  local  survey  a  well-known 
point  on  the  university  grounds  is  taken  as  a  centre. 
Upon  a  map  of  this  locality,  a  north  and  south  line 
and  an  east  and  west  line  are  drawn  through  this 
point.  These  lines  are  marked  O.  Other  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  these  lines,  dividing  the  map  into 
squares,  each  line  indicating  a  distance  of  one  kilo- 
metre. These  lines  are  numbered,  beginning  in  each 
case  at  the  one  next  the  zero  line,  and  reading  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  page.  By  means  of  roads, 
streams,  and  ouier  conspicuous  objects,  the  position, 
upon  the  map,  of  any  locality,  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  and  its  distance  north  or  south  of  one  zero 
line,  and  east  or  west  of  the  other,  seen  at  a  glance. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  write  figures  indicating  these 
co-ordinates  upon  a  printed  blank  label  to  accurately 
indicate  the  locality.  This  label  should  have  printed 
upon  it  the  name  of  the  centre  of  reference ;  it  may 
also  have  letters  indicating  two  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  In  the  latter  case  four  sets 
of  labels  would  be  necessary.  The  following  is  an 
example :  — 

Cornell  U.      This  filled  out  might  )    Cornell  U. 
N.        E.  read  as  follows :      ]  N.  28,  E.  16^. 


Entomologioal  laboratory,  Cornell 
university,  April  8. 


J.  Hbnby  Comstock. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  TAUGHT  IN 
AMERICAN  COLLEGES, 

In  the  general  overhauling  which  the  college 
cnrricnlum  has  been  receiving  of  late,  there  has 
been  one  subject  quite  generally  overlooked, — 
that  of  philosophy.  Apart  from  an  occasional 
editorial  note  in  the  columns  of  Science,  I  have 
seen  next  to  no  aUusion  to  the  matter.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  are  to  develop  a  high  grade 
of  national  culture  in  science  and  in  literary  matters 
without  contact,  by  way  either  of  stimulus  or  of 
mirroring,  or  of  both,  of  these  matters  with  philo- 
sophic principles.  Where  this  contact  is  to  occur, 
unless  in  college,  it  is  also  difficult  to  see.  I  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  these  matters  here ;  but  I 
wish  to  give  an  inventory  of  the  present  condition 
of  philosophic  instruction  in  our  colleges,  based 
upon  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions.  Neither 
my  knowledge  nor  the  limit  of  space  allows  me  to 
go  beyond  a  consideration  of  the  subject  taught  to 
discuss  methods,  etc. 

The  phUosophic  discipline  of  the  ordinary 
American  college  is  a  survival  of  that  period  of 
its  existence  when  its  especial  deecl  was  to  furnish 
to  the  community  well-fortified  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  The  catalogues  of  our  coWegea  reveal  all 
stages  of  evolution  from  this  original  source,  but 
all  show  their  genetic  connection.  The  extent  of 
the  evolution  may  be  shown  by  considering  the 
courses  of  four  of  the  old<*r  New  England  institu- 
tions, selected  from  as  many  states.  In  Dartmouth 
the  instruction  begins  with  a  twenty-four-hour 
course  in  natural  theology,  followed  by  twenty 
hours  of  anthropology.  The  piece  tie  renlHtancc 
is  sixty  hours  of  psychology  (Porter's  •  Elements '), 
which  is  supplemented  by  courses  in  ethicM 
(twenty-five  hours),  history  of  ancient  philosrjphy 
(twenty-six  hours),  aesthetics  {fitU^tm  hours),  and, 
to  complete  the  circle  with  which  the  instructirm 
began,  a  thirty-hour  course  in  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  All  this,  certainly  no  insignifirrant 
amount,  is  required  work.  There  is  one  elective 
of  thirty-two  hours  in  the  history  of  modi?m 
philosophy. 

Crossing  the  Connecticut  River,  and  coming  to 
the  University  of  Vermont,  we  find  the  following 
courws  :  iisyrhology  (Hiilly).  logic  (Davis's  » Theory 
of  thought  •).  ethif^H  (( JaldifwcKxl),  a  short  r/mnw» 


in  aesthetics,  anodier  short  one  in  the  eridences 
of  rriigion.  and  quite  an  extcttav^e  coarse  in 
metaphysics,  in  wbieb  WaiBC«i*s  *Kaiit'«  pliiV.i»- 
ophy  in  extracts,*  and  the  expoatiao  oC  Kant 
by  Professor  Morris,  are  used.  At  WiDianK.  as 
in  the  Unrreisity  <rf  Vermant.  aD  phSoeophicml 
work  seems  to  be  lequired.  the  curriciihiin  inchid- 
ing  the  following  sobjects :  anthiopoiogj  (Hop- 
Idns's  *  Outline  study  of  man^l  kfsiic.  theology 
(dogmatic,  ai^nrentlyV.  natural  theology  (throQgh 
the    medium  of    Ftint's  'Tbosm.*  and  Butkrs 


*  Analogy  ^).  ethics,  and  the  histiorT  of  philosophy. 
At  Brown  we  find  logic,  three  hoois  a  week : 
intellectual  philosophy,  four  hours,  including 
studies  in  Hamilton,  Kant.  Porter.  Solly :  ethks^ 
five  hours,  including  TVayland.  Calderwood.  Kant, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  course  in  natural  theology.  In 
addition  to  these  required  courses,  there  is  an 
elective  in  the  history  of  {^iloaophy. 

None  of  these  colleges,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
now  a  professedly  denominational  college.  It 
may  be  well,  accordin^y,  to  add  one  which  is : 
viz.,  Trinit>'.  Here  the  required  work  is  ethics 
(through    the    medium    of    Wayland),    Butler's 

*  Analogy'  and  his  senmnis.  metaphysics  (Sir  W. 
Hamilton),  and  courses  in  psychology  and  logic. 
Elective  courses  are  those  in  anthropology  (Hop- 
kins) :  ethics,  two  courses,  —  one  in  Haven,  and 
the  other  in  Whewell  and  Plutarch,  and  meta- 
physics (McCosh).  No  very  great  differentia-, 
tion  is  observable  in  these  courses,  although  there 
is  more  ethics,  and  more  ethics  from  a  theological 
stand-point,  in  Trinity  than  in  other  colleges. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of 
evolution,  where  the  courses  are  almost  wholly 
lecture  courses,  and  are,  either  entirely  or  in  the 
major  part,  elective;  and  in  which,  also, the  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  from  the  historical  side.  Of  such 
institutions,  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan are  instances,  perhaps  the  only  ones.  In  the 
latter  college,  the  only  required  study  in  this  line 
is  a  course  in  either  psychology  (Murray)  or  logic 
(Jevons).  Elective  courses  are,  two  in  psychology, 
one  in  experimental  and  another  in  its  relations  to 
philosophic  iwoblems.  The  course  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year.  Tfiis  is  supplemented  by  a  three-hour  course 
In  the  r>rinciples  of  philosophy,  followed  by  a 
study  of  Hegers  •  Logic'  The  courses  under  the 
general  hear]  of  ethics  would  include  a  course  in 
ethics,  historical  and  theoretical  ;  one  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  state  and  history  ;  and  a  course  each 
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in  Plato's  *  Republic '  and  Aristotle's  *  Ethics,'  occu- 
pying together  two  hours  per  week  through  the 
year.  Other  courses  are,  one  in  Spencer's  '  First 
principles,'  and  one  each  in  aesthetics  and  Kant's 
'Critique  of  pure  reason,'  the  latter  two  being 
omitted  this  year. 

The  Harvard  courses  include  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, English  philosophy ,  from  Locke  to  Hume; 
French,  from  Descartes  to  Lieibnitz  ;  and  German, 
from  Kant  to  Hegel ;  and  one  each  in  German 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  and  Hegel's  *  Phae- 
nomenologie,'  which  are  omitted  the  present  year. 
Psychology  and  logic  (Bain  and  Jevons)  are  covered 
in  one  course  ;  there  is  also  an  advanced  course  in 
experimental  psychology.  There  is  a  course  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  discussing  Spinoza  and 
Spencer.  There  are  also  live  courses  in  ethics  and 
philosophy  of  religion,  comprehending  one  on 
philosophy  in  relation  to  ethics  and  religion 
(Royce's  '  Religious  aspects  of  philosophy ') ;  one 
on  philosophy  of  religion  ;  another  on  philosophic 
theism ;  one  on  historical  ethics,  including  espe- 
cially, it  appears,  Mill  and  Kant ;  and  one  on  prac- 
tical ethics  of  modem  society.  The  account  would 
be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  notice  Professor 
Gk)odwin's  courses  in  Plato's  'Republic,'  and  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  before  Aristotle,  with 
Professor  Greenough's  course  on  later  Greek  phi- 
losophy. All  of  these  courses  are  elective.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  about  the  same 
number  of  courses  given  in  both  the  two  last- 
mentioned  universities,  but  the  courses  appear  to 
cover  more  hours  per  year  at  Harvard  than  at 
Michigan. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  classes  of  col- 
leges discussed,  come,  in  the  east,  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton; in  the  west,  the  universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  California.  At  Princeton  there  are  required 
courses  in  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  Christian 
evidences ;  elective  courses  in  physiological  psy- 
chology, metaphysics,  history  of  philosophy,  and 
science  of  religion ;  and  graduate  courses  in 
Plato's  'Philosophy,'  and  one  hour  per  week  of 
discussion  of  philosophic  problems.  At  Yale  t 
almost  the  only  required  studies  in  the  senior  year  ^ 
are  the  philosophic  courses.  The  required  studies 
are  as  follows  :  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  natural 
theology,  and  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  the  elec- 
tives  are,  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  hours 
through  the  year  ;  a  course  in  Locke  and  Berkeley 
for  two  hours  first  half-year,  followed  by  '  special 
topics '  the  second  half  ;  and  a  two-hour  course  in 
physiological  psychology  through  the  year. 

The  list  of  colleges  given  might  be  considerably 
increased  ;  but  it  suffices,  I  think,  to  justify  the 
division  of  colleges,  so  far  as  their  philosophic 
teaching  is  concerned,  into  three  classes,  of  which 


the  first  would  include  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  institutions.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  give  the  courses  in  two  or  three  of 
the  best  Canadian  colleges.  The  practice  there  is 
to  divide  the  subjects  into  'pass'  and  'honor' 
subjects ;  the  former  being  psychology,  logic,  and 
ethics,  and  the  latter  including  quite  a  wide  range. 
At  McGill,  for  instance,  besides  courses  in  the 
history  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  the 
student  must  pass  an  examination  on  twelve 
masterpieces ;  for  example,  Aristotle's  '  Ethics,' 
Descartes'  'Method  and  meditations,'  Spinoza's 
'Ethics,'  Fraser's  'Berkeley,'  Spencer's  'First 
principles,'  etc.  At  University  college,  Toronto, 
this  honor- work  requires  such  solid  reading  as 
Green's  'Introduction  to  Hume,'  and  his  'Pro- 
legomena to  ethics.' 

For  the  most  part,  these  courses  speak  for  them- 
selves to  one  famUiar  with  the  courses  in  German 
universities,  or  even  in  Great  Britain  in  the  present 
renaissance  of  philosophy  there.  The  greatest 
lack  is  undoubtedly  in  the  department  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  The  philosophic  interpre- 
tation and  criticism  of  the  principles  of  modem 
science  seem  to  be  unknown  save  at  Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  greatest  advance 
which  any  one  familiar  with  the  philosophic  an- 
nouncements of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  will 
notice  is  the  growing  tendency  to  introduce  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  especially  the  study  of 
the  originals,  particularly  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
and  even  Hegel.  A  striking  and  welcome  phe- 
nomenon is  the  increasing  disuse  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  I  do  not  say  this  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  his  philosophy,  but  because  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  sole  ideas  which  the  vast  majority  of 
graduates  of  our  colleges  have  of  continental  phi- 
losophy, have  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
Hamilton  and  Cousin ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  misleading  as  an  authority  in 
historic  philosophy.  Princeton  presents  one  inno- 
vation, whence,  I  think,  almost  all  of  our  colleges 
could  learn  something.  It  has  called  in  men  from 
its  biological  department  to  discuss  physiological 
psychology.  The  discussion  of  the  one  subject  of 
visual  sensation  and  perception  could  easily  be 
made  remarkably  fruitful  for  psychology,  as  well 
as  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  space-perception  in 
general,  and  the  question  of  empiricism  and  in- 
tuitionalism, and  the  function  of  evolution  in 
psychical  life.  It  is  no  discredit  to  our  teachers  of 
philosophy  to  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
they  should  have  special  knowledge  in  physiologi- 
cal psychology.  The  instructor  of  to-day  has  now, 
in  the  subject  of  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  the 
history  of  phUosophy,  and  what  is  vaguely  called 
'metaphysics,'  to  cover  a  wider  field  than  the 
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teacher  of  any  other  branch ;  and  restriction  of 
sabjects  rather  than  their  enlargement  is  the  need. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  philosophy-teaching  in  this  country  with- 
out reference  to  the  mooted  question  of  '  electives.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
American  colleges  that  have  not  introduced  the 
elective  system  are  giving  all  the  time  to  philo- 
sophic studies  possible,  though  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say  whether  or  not  that  time  be  distributed  in 
the  wisest  way.  In  fact,  the  outside  scoffer  would 
probably  say  that  relatively  too  much  time  is 
given  them,  when  all  studies  are  required.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  colleges  where  least  phi- 
losophy is  required  are  the  ones  where  most  is 
taught,  and  the  ground  is  most  widely  covered. 
Personally,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  know  that 
they  are  the  ones  where  most  vital  interest  is 
taken  in  these  studies,  save  in  the  instances, 
happily  many,  of  the  smaller  colleges,  where  the 
philosophic  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
such  strong  character  that  the  teaching  is  a  lasting 
power  for  life  in  an  ethical  way,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  strictly  technical  value  of  the  phi- 
losophy taught.  John  Dewey. 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS, 

The  peculiar  insect-capturing  liabits  of  certain 
of  our  native  plants  were  observed  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  belief  was  then  entertained  that 
the  peculiar  phenomena  served  some  direct  object 
in  the  plants'  economy  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
captiured  insects  served  as  nutritive  materiaL 
These  observations,  however,  were  long  forgot- 
ten, or  received  but  little  attention,  till,  in  1875, 
Darwin's  well-known  work  on  insectivorous 
plants  appeared.  Since  then  a  very  great  impetus 
has  been  received  by  botanists  in  their  study,  that 
has  resulted  in  large  additions  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  In  a  recent  paper  by  the  well-known 
botanist  of  Jena,  Prof.  W.  Detmers  {Nord  und 
8ud,  1886,  72,  81),  a  review  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge is  given,  from  which  the  following  is  ob- 
tained. 

At  present  it  is  well  known  that  the  function  of 
the  green  tissue  is  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  surrounding  mediimi  under  the  influence 
of  light,  and  its  decomposition  and  formation 
therefrom  of  organic  compounds.  Most  of  the 
higher  plants  are  capable  of  complete  and  perfect 
development  solely  by  the  aid  of  purely  inorganic 
materials,  though  in  the  larger  number  organic 
matter  may  and  does  form  a  share  of  the  nutritive 
material.  In  the  economy  of  nature  this  func- 
tion is  a  most  important  one,  as  plants  thus  oc- 


cupy an  intermediate  position  between  the  animal 
and  inorganic  kingdoms. 

But  some  plants  are  not  thus  provided  with  the 
green  or  chlorophyl  tissue,  and  are  dependent 
more  or  less  upon  organic  foods.  In  some,  as  the 
mildews,  the  power  of  transforming  inorganic  to 
organic  substances  is  wholly  wanting ;  while  in 
others,  as,  for  instance,  certain  orchids,  such  as 
Neottia  nidus  avns,  the  power  is  much  restricted. 
Likewise  the  mistletoe,  though  sufficiently  rich  in 
chlorophyl,  derives  much  of  its  material  from  the 
sap  of  trees  upon  which  it  is  parasitic.  Insec- 
tivorous plants,  in  the  same  way,  seem  to  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  between  those  dependent 
entirely  upon  inorganic  and  those  which  derive 
their  material  purely  from  organic  sources. 

The  term  *  insectivorous,'  as  applied  to  plants, 
is,  however,  not  strictly  correct,  nor  would  *  car- 
nivorous' be  much  better.  Different  forms  of 
animal  life  are  captured  by  such  plants  as  have 
received  this  appellation,  and  by  the  aid  of 
secreted  juices  are  digested  and  absorbed  ;  but 
there  is  no  mechanical  action  except  in  capturing 
and  holding  the  objects,  and  therefore  '  flesh- 
digesting  '  would  express  more  correctly  the  pro- 
cess. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  insectivorous  plants 
is  the  *  sundew '  plant  (Drosera),  species  of  which 
are  distributed  over  nearly  the  whole  world.  It  is 
small  and  low,  growing  about  meadowy  places, 
and  conspicuous  for  the  sparkling  drops  of  fluid 
substance  that  are  seen  upon  its  leaves.  The 
leaves,  which  are  about  four  millimetres  in 
diameter,  have  upon  their  upper  surface  a  large 
number  of  peculiar  tentacle-like  organs,  as  many 
as  two  hundred  in  some  cases.  The  ones  in  the 
middle  are  shorter  and  upright ;  those  near  the 
sides,  longer  and  more  horizontal.  Each  tentacle 
consists  of  a  stem,  permeated  by  a  spiral  tube, 
and  a  glandular  head,  which  emits  a  drop  of 
colorless,  sticky,  and  stringy  fluid.  This  substance 
apparently  serves  to  attract  insects  as  well  as  to 
retain  them  when  once  they  have  alighted  upon 
the  leaf,  as  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  able  to 
extricate  themselves  after  coming  in  contact  with 
it.  To  yet  further  assure  this  retention,  the  leaves 
possess  the  power  of  closing  or  folding  together, 
brought  about  slowly  by  the  irritation  conveyed 
through  the  tentacles.  An  insect  thus  firmly  en- 
closed remains  till  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  ten- 
tacular glands  have  caused  its  solution,  or,  more 
properly,  digestion.  Any  foreign  object,  be  it 
mineral  or  animal,  wiU  cause  the  closure  of  the 
leaf  and  the  secretion  of  fluids ;  but  there  is  this 
remarkable  difference,  —  a  mineral  substance  only 
produces  the  flow  of  an  acid  secretion,  while  an 
insect  or  piece  of  flesh    causes,   in  addition,   a 
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secretion  of  pepsin.  The  process  is  almost  pre- 
cisely like  that  which  occurs  in  the  animal 
stomach,  —  a  secretion  of  acids  and  ferment  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  digestible  substances.  The 
ferment  or  pepsin  is  not,  however,  a  peculiarity 
of  such  plants  alone.  The  milky  sap  of  many 
others  contains  the  same  substance,  and  almost 
generally  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  a 
ferment  is  produced  in  seeds  during  germination, 
rendering  the  reserve  material,  upon  which  the 
young  plant  is  dependent,  assimilable. 

Yet  better  known  is  another  plant  of  the  same 
family  (Droseraceae),  the  venus  fly-trap  (Dionaea), 
that  grows  in  the  wet  lands  of  North  Carolina. 
The  leaves,  about  six  centimetres  in  length,  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  have  an  elongated,  winged 
stalk,  bearing  an  orbicular  leaf  at  its  extremity, 
which  is  capable  of  sudden  folding  or  clo9ure. 
Along  the  margin  of  each  leaf  are  a  number  of 
long,  immovable,  bristly  hairs ;  and  near  the  mid- 
dle of  each  side,  on  the  upper  surface,  three 
slender  irritable  hairs,  which  have  the  peculiar 
power,  when  touched,  of  conveying  the  irritation 
to  the  leaf-tissue,  and  causing  immediate  closure, 
the  marginal  bristles  crossing  each  other,  and  pre- 
venting any  possibility  of  escape.  In  addition 
to  these  hairs,  there  are  a  large  number  of  glandu- 
lar bodies  attached  by  a  short  stem,  which  not 
only  secrete  the  digestive  fluids,  but  also  serve  as 
absorptive  organs  for  the  digested  material.  An 
insect  or  any  digestible  substance  caught  by  this 
singular  contrivance  remains  enclosed  a  relatively 
long  time,  while  an  inorganic  or  non-digestible 
object  is  much  sooner  released. 

In  a  very  different  way  the  leaves  of  species  of 
the  pitcher -plant  (Nepenthes)  serve  to  entrap  in- 
sects. Here  the  long  leaf  is  prolonged  into  a  ten- 
dril, which  bears  at  its  apex  a  tubular  or  oblong 
pitcher,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  closed 
with  a  hinged  lid.  About  its  rim  there  are  a 
number  of  nectar-secreting  glands,  by  which  in- 
sects, and  especially  ants,  are  attracted.  Entering 
easily  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  they  fall 
from  the  smooth  surface  to  the  bottom.  Here 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  secreting  glands, 
which,  singularly,  only  in  consequence  of  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  insects,  pour  out  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  digestive  fluid.  This  secre- 
tion shows,  in  the  presence  of  albiunen  and  flesh, 
a  strong  acid  reaction,  which,  together  with  the 
associated  pepsin,  acts  energetically  upon  animal 
substances,  digesting  them  in  a  short  time. 

Again,  species  of  our  native  Saracenia  have  the 
ascending  hollow  leaves  so  enclosed  by  a  lid  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  rain-water,  but,  by  the 
nectar  glands,  attract  and  entrap  insects,  which 
are  digested  by  the  abimdant  secretion  at  the 


bottom.  In  addition  to  these,  the  aquatic  blad- 
derworts,  or  Utricularia  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  although  secreting  no  digestive  fluid, 
may  properly  be  classed  among  the  insectivorous 
plants.  The  small  bladders  are  so  closed  by  a 
valve  as  to  admit  the  ingress  of  insects,  crustaceans, 
or  newly  hatched  fish,  but  prevent  their  egress ; 
and,  from  the  large  number  that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  to  contain,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  ensuing  decomposition  is  of  direct  advantage 
to  the  plant  in  furnishing  nutritive,  absorbable 
compounds. 

The  question,  finally,  whether  organic  material 
obtained  and  dissolved  by  the  plant  in  the  ways 
briefly  described  is  indispensable  or  serviceable  as 
nutrition,  is  important.  Various  carnivorous  plants 
have  been  cultivated,  secluded  for  a  long  time 
from  all  contact  with  organic  material,  without 
apparent  deterioration  in  their  development,  so 
that  it  may  at  once  be  determined  that  such  matter 
is  not  indispensable.  However,  in  experiments  with 
plants  of  Drosera  rotundifolia,  all  kept  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  except  that  some 
were  deprived  entirely  of  organic  food-material, 
while  others  received  insects  from  time  to  time,  it 
was  found  that  the  latter  throve  much  better,  and 
fructified  much  more  abundantly. 

These  views,  that  the  substances  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  plant,  are,  however,  contested  by  Dr. 
Behr  in  a  late  number  of  the  Phammceutische  Tmnd- 
scliau,  who  claims  that  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
dissolved  material  is  taken  up  as  nutritive  material, 
and  so  made  use  of.  Its  presence  within  the  cells, 
or  in  the  tissue  of  the  plants,  may  be  explained  by 
simple  capillarity,  which  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  absorption  of  inorganic  substances,  such  as 
arsenious  acid,  by  means  of  the  secretions,  as  has 
been  recently  shown  by  Jaeger. 

This  opinion  Dr.  Behr  supports  by  ol)servations 
on  species  of  Nepenthes,  where  he  found  that  the 
pitchers,  after  the  reception  and  solution  of  insects, 
were  in  no  wise  strengthened,  but  became  injured 
and  withered  ;  and  in  cases  of  Drosera  sulfurea 
and  rosulata,  where  he  likewise  found  that  the 
leaves  which  had  captured  an  insect  always 
withered,  and  where  many  leaves  were  thus  robbed 
of  their  true  function,  the  plant  weakened  and 
died.  He  mentions  the  singular  fact  that  the 
larvae  of  certain  insects  (Xanthoptera  semicooca) 
are  known  to  live  in  the  exudations  of  Saracenia 
variolaris  without  being  affected  by  the  digestive 
fluids,  —  habits  very  similar  to  the  known  ones  of 
bot-flies  in  the  animal  stomach. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  understand  bow 
such  remarkable  contrivances,  in  connection  with 
true  digestive  fluids,  can  exist,  save  on  the  theory 
that  their  function  is  a  real  one,  and  that  they 
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subsfire  some  direct  use  in  plant-eoonoiny,  anJ 
arp  not,  a»  Dr.  Behr  would  alfinn,  noquin-d  ]Nt'iil- 
iaritieid  directly  injurious  to  the  organixiii. 


A  METHOD  OF  SIOWALLING  DIAORAMS. 
An  ingeniuuB  ^system  of  adajiling  tlte  alpliabeli- 
)  of  the  elei-tric  telegraph,  or  of 
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heliograph,  or  any  other  signalling  apparatus,  to 
the  reproduction  at  distant  points  of  some  kinds 
of  drawings,  has  been  recently  contrived  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Glen  of  Ehigland,  and  is  described  in 
the  London  Illustrated  news  of  March  20.  It 
seems  likely  to  be  of  some  utility  in  military 
operations,  as  it  is  especially  suitable  for  the  trans- 
mission of  small  maps  or  plans  of  a  locality. 
The  design  to  be  transmitted  is  drawn  on  ruled 
paper,  divided  into  little  squares  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines.  The  operator  at  the  transmitting- 
station  can  thus  indicate  by  alphabetical  letters  to 
the  receiver  any  point  on  the  paper  falling  in  the 
centre  of  any  square  ;  the  person  at  the  receiving- 
station  will  apply  his  pencU  to  that  point,  and  will 
then  be  directed  to  the  next  point,  drawing  a  line 
with  the  pencil,  and  so  on  to  form  a  complete  out- 
line-drawing. Patches  of  shading,  of  the  several 
darker  or  lighter  tints  shown  in  a  separate  diagram, 
may  be  put  in  by  special  directions. 


BIBUOORAPHY  OF  INDIAN  LANQUAOE8. 

Many  years  since,  the  present  director  of  the 
bureau  of  ethnology  became  interested  in  Indian 
tribes  of  the  west,  and  began  to  study  their  lan- 
guages. The  study  of  the  spoken  language  from 
the  mouths  of  the  speakers  naturally  led  to  the 
study  of  books  containing  accounts  of  languages 
no  longer  spoken,  or  spoken  by  people  not  person- 
ally visited.  As  books  began  to  be  studied,  the 
desire  and  the  need  of  examining  more  books 
relating  to  the  subject  were  felt  to  be  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved.  A  card- 
catalogue  was  therefore  begun,  of  the  books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  and  other  articles,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  which  were  needful  for  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  relationships  of  the  native  tribes  as 
based  upon  language.  This  catalogue  grew  and 
grew.  How  great  it  was  or  is  destined  to  become, 
if  absolutely  completed  and  perfected,  no  one  yet 
knows. 

Every  lover  of  systematic,  complete,  and  ac- 
curate work  owes  a  debt  of  thankfubiess  to  the 
bureau  of  etlmology  and  the  compiler  of  this 
formidable  volume ;  and  he  owes  this  debt,  not 
becaiise  the  work  is  complete  (for  it  is  stiU  incom- 
plete), and  not  because  it  is  free  from  inaccuracies 
(for  there  are  inaccuracies,  though  these  are 
neither  important  nor  numerous),  but  he  is  grate- 
ful for  this  monument  of  systematic,  thorough- 
going research,  and  for  a  persistent  devotion  to  a 
lofty  ideal  of  bibliographic  work.  Had  a  less 
lofty  ideal  of  completeness  or  excellence  been  set 

Proof -aheeta  of  a  hihliography  of  the  languages  of  the 
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up,  the  book  would  have  been  beyond  all  criti- 
cism. The  very  excellence  of  the  ideal  affords 
ground,  and  the  only  groimd,  for  the  friendly 
criticism  we  beg  to  offer. 

The  titlepage  of  this  printed  but  unpublished 
book  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  criticism  from  all  competent  judges.  We 
say  printed  but  not  published,  since  a  manuscript 
note  informs  us,  *  one  hundred  copies  printed,^  and 
the  printed  titlepage  informs  us  that  these  one 
hundred  volumes  are  <  distributed  only  to  collabo- 
rators,' and  also  that  they  are  *  proof-sheets. ' 

It  is  the  fulness  of  the  present  catalogue,  the 
time  and  labor  spent  upon  it,  the  bibliographic 
spirit  which  pervades  it,  taken  together  with  the 
titlepage,  that  bring  into  the  strongest  relief  the 
perfect  ideal  in  the  author's  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  clear  perception  of  the  mode,  and  the 
only  mode,  for  the  attaiiunent  of  this  ideal.  The 
autJior  has  set  before  him,  and  kept  steadily  in 
view,  the  purpose,  first,  of  hunting  up  every  scrap 
of  published,  printed,  and  even  manuscript  infor- 
mation in  existence,  relating  to  the  subject ; 
second,  of  recording  a  description  of  each  work  so 
full  and  so  complete  that  it  need  never  be  re- 
corded more  fully  or  more  completely  ;  third,  of 
telling  where  each  work  catalogued  may  be  found ; 
fourth,  of  giving  a  clear  notion  of  what  the 
document  is,  and  what  it  contains  relative  to  his 
subject,  telling  where,  within  the  work  cited,  the 
linguistic  material  is  to  be  found  ;  and,  lastly,  of 
so  putting  the  whole  together  that  whoever  has 
occasion  to  use  this  bibliography  may  learn  all 
that  he  needs  or  cares  to  know  about  any  book 
catalogued,  and  its  contents,  without  actually  see- 
ing it  at  all. 

The  value  of  any  work  so  broadly  conceived 
and  so  fully  executed  as  this,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. With  the  great  increase  of  knowledge  in 
all  directions,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  progress 
that  the  fields  to  be  investigated  be  first  system- 
atically mapped  out,  to  the  end  that  seeming  new 
discoveries  may  be  new,  and  not  rediscoveries,  and 
that  energy  be  not,  through  ignorance,  wasted  in 
repeating  work  already  well  done.  The  sciences 
are  now  advanced  to  that  state,  that  further  satis- 
factory progress  is  only  to  be  made  by  ascertain- 
ing what  has  already  been  done.  To  this  end, 
and  to  so  exhibit  the  work  already  accomplished 
in  any  line,  is  the  work  of  the  bibliographer. 
The  general  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
bibliography  is  here  shown,  and  the  opinions  of 
competent  judges  as  to  its  merits  and  defects  are 
respectfully  solicited  with  a  view  to  their  use  in 
the  finished  book  or  books,  if  books  should  be 
found  necessary  to  contain  the  material  which  sliall 
constitute  the  work. 
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Preceding  the  general  alphabetical  authors'  list 
of  books,  which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
book,  is  a  list  of  the  bibliographical  authorities 
consulted,  this  list  numbering  a  hundred  and 
twelve  entries,  covering  twenty-six  pages.  Tliis 
list,  being  one  subordinate  to  the  general  purpose 
for  which  the  book  is  to  be  used,  might  go  in  a 
subordinate  or  smaller  type,  thus  saving  in  two 
ways ;  to  wit,  in  the  space  occupied,  and  in  show- 
ing by  the  type  itself  that  the  list  was  subordinate 
to  the  main  body  of  the  work.  In  the  very  full 
index  at  the  close  of  the  book,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  subject-catalogue,  this  plan  is  followed 
with  good  effect,  and  a  complete  subject-catalogue 
of  Indian  linguistics  is  thus  printed  on  forty-five 
closely  printed  pages. 

The  serial  numbers  which  accompany  each  title, 
and  which  are  printed  on  the  left,  would  inter- 
fere less  with  the  catch-word  of  the  title  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  right ;  and  the  catch- word,  the 
author's  name,  might  then  advantageously  be 
brought  to  the  left,  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the 
text.  These  detailed  matters  of  printing  here 
introduced  and  commented  upon,  though  in  gen- 
eral uncalled  for,  are  pertinent  to  the  present 
notice,  since  these  are  proof-sheets,  and  hence  the 
finally  adopted  form  is  presumably  not  yet  settled. 
Moreover,  these  questions  admit  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  satisfactory  settlement  from  the  ex- 
istence in  print  of  this  material,  which  might, 
perchance,  be  denominated  "Proof-sheets  of 
material  collected  with  a  view  of  constructing  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  languages  of  the 
native  races  of  North  America."  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  tolerably  precise  characterization  of 
both  the  book  and  the  author's  conception  of  it. 
The  term  *  Indian '  on  the  titlepage  is  of  course 
used  to  include  all  native  races,  Eskimo,  Aztecs, 
etc.  Whether  the  word  should  be  so  used,  is  a 
matter  for  the  ethnographer  rather  than  the  bibli- 
ographer. 

The  size  of  the  work,  and  the  fact  that  while 
going  through  the  press  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  additions  and  corrections  accumulated, 
show  the  importance  of  considering  whether 
finally  it  will  not  be  better  to  break  this  bibli- 
ography up  into  several  subdivisions,  so  that, 
instead  of  having  a  very  large  bibliography  of 
North  American  linguistics,  we  may  have  a  more 
useful  work,  consisting  of  several  parts,  each 
devoted  to  a  special  group  of  languages,  such  as 
Algonkin,  Eskimo,  etc.  All  bibliographies  should 
provide  for  growth.  In  any  very  comprehensive 
one,  the  first  part  begins  to  be  antiquated  before 
the  last  part  is  reached.  Moreover,  bibliographies, 
if  of  comparatively  small  subjects,  can  be  revised, 
and  kept  up  to  date  ;  but  it  is  a  formidable  under- 


taking to  revise,  enlarge,  and  bring  up  to  date,  a 
work  so  large  as  this. 

As  the  present  tendency  is  pronouncedly  in  the 
direction  of  full  bibliographies  of  small  subjects, 
the  most  important  question  to  be  considered  in 
the  publication  of  this  work  would  seem  to  be  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  one  single  bibliography  of 
a  very  large  subject,  or  a  series  of  bibliographies 
of  a  number  of  <)mall  subjects. 

Would  it  be  better  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of 
mathematics,  or  a  series  of  bibliographies,  on  the 
different  subdivisions  of  mathematics  ?  And  in 
meteorology  will  the  signal  sei*vice  best  serve 
the  meteorological  public  by  issuing  one  grand 
bibliography  of  meteorology,  covering  the  entire 
field,  or  by  subdividing  into  various  heads,  such 
as  *  observations,'  *  instruments,'  *  theories,'  etc., 
and  issuing  smaller  bibliographies,  covering  the 
more  limited  fields?  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  these  questions,  but,  rather,  to  sharply 
draw  attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  well  considered  before  a  final  form  is 
adopted. 

The  author  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  selecting  the  form  of  an  authors' 
catalogue  rather  than  the  subject-catalogue.  The 
authors'  catalogue  admits  practicaUy  of  but  a 
single  arrangement,  —  the  alphabetic,  —  since  in 
any  large  list  the  chronological  order  proves  of  far 
less  general  utility. 

The  subject-catalogue,  however,  admits  of 
several  arrangements :  it  is  always  subject  to 
radical  changes  based  upon  increased  knowledge 
or  new  and  revised  S3r8tems  of  classification ; 
and,  lastly,  to  use  a  subject-catalogue,  the  system 
of  classification  used  in  that  particular  catalogue 
must  be  studied.  It  therefore  seems  far  wiser,  as 
Mr.  Pilling  has  done,  to  make  the  index  sen-e  as 
the  subject-catalogue. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  FORE-BRAIN. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  indicated  in  its  title. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  both  the  nature  of 
mental  action  and  the  perversions  of  that  action 
from  the  data  of  the  anatomist  and  the  pathol- 
ogist. Professor  Meynert  has  no  superior  in 
Europe  in  the  department  in  which  he  has  writ- 
ten. To  him  anatomists  owe  much  that  ia  new 
and  important  in  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  results  of  his  life-work  should  be  regarded 
with  great  interest.     In  a  comparatively  small 

Ptychiatry:  aolinioal  treatlne  on  diseases  of  the  fore- 
brain,  based  upon  a  study  of  its  structure,  functions,  and 
nutrition.  Part  1.  By  Thbodob  MKTmRT,  M.D.  Tr.  by 
B.  Sachs,  M.D.    New  York,  Putnam,  1886.    S". 
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compass  he  has  given  an  exhaustive  description  of 
the  masses  of  gray  matter  and  intricate  network 
of  white  fibres  of  which  the  brain  consists ;  and 
he  has  done  this  from  the  stand-point  of  a  com- 
parative anatomist,  which  greatly  enhances  the 
values  of  his  statements.  There  is  such  rapid 
progress  being  made  in  the  department  of  nervous 
diseases,  that  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a 
few  of  the  positions  held  by  the  author  will  need 
to  be  modified  in  the  second  volume :  in  fact,  he 
admits  this  in  his  preface.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  facts  stated  in  the  text  are  fixed  and  definite, 
and  must  be  familiar  to  all  future  investigators 
in  this  field. 

To  the  general  reader  the  physiological  portion 
of  the  volume  will  be  much  more  attractive  than 
its  anatomical  details.  Here,  again,  Meynert  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  method  of  introspection  so  long 
advocated  by  psychologists  is  incapable  of  giving 
satisfactory  results  in  the  investigation  of  those 
processes  in  which  mind  and  matter  meet :  hence 
of  late  years  new  methods  have  been  sought. 
One  of  these  is  to  study  the  mental  processes  as 
they  develop  in  the  infant,  and  to  watch  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  ideas  are  acquired  and  voluntary 
powers  become  available.  This  method  has  been 
employed  by  Preyer  and  Kussmaul  in  Germany, 
and  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  in  this  country. 
Meynert  has  made  use  of  it  to  some  extent  in  dis- 
cusBing  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired and  stored  up,  and  in  which  the  various 
memories  gained  through  the  senses  are  associated. 
For  example :  if  a  pin  touc^hes  the  eye  of  an  in- 
fant, the  lid  closes.  This  is  a  reflex  act  carried 
out  by  a  simple  mechanism  independent  of  any 
act  of  consciousness ;  but,  coincident  with  the 
reflex  act,  a  number  of  impulses  are  sent  to  the 
brain,  along  fibres  which,  on  reaching  the  cortex, 
give  rise  to  the  conscious  perception  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pin,  of  the  pain  of  the  prick,  and 
of  the  motion  which  has  been  performed.  Each 
of  these  perceptions  occurs  in  a  different  part  of 
the  brain,  since  each  sensory  organ  is  joined  to  an 
area  of  its  own.  But  the  three  perceptions  occur 
simultaneously ;  and,  as  aU  parts  of  the  cortex 
are  joined  with  one  another  by  fibres  passing  from 
one  area  to  the  next,  the  three  perceptions  are  as- 
sociated both  in  perception  and  in  memory  :  hence, 
when  the  pin  is  seen  again,  the  memory  of  the 
pain  arises,  and  the  memory  of  the  motion  which 
stopped  the  pain  ;  and  thus  the  mere  sight  of  the 
pin  leads  the  child  to  close  the  eye.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  reflex  motion  has  given  the  infant  the 
knowledge  of  the  j^ssession  of  a  muscle  capable 
of  movement ;  and  the  motion,  having  once  be- 
come conscious,  can  be  reproduced  voluntarily  by 


an  effort  which  excites-  to  action  those  cells  wliich 
retain  the  memory  of  the  motion  (pp.  156-161). 

A  second  method  of  psychological  investigation 
is  that  of  experimental  physiology.     This  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  many  acts  of  animals  are 
misinterpreted  by  physiologists,  who  look  at  many 
of  the  acts  as  manifestations  of  voluntary  mental 
action  instead  of  being  instinctive.     The  differ- 
ences of  those  who  advocate  or  oppose  the  local- 
ization of  functions  as  deduced  from  experiments 
are  to  be  traced  rather  to  their  varying  interpreta- 
tions of  the  result  of  the  experiments  than  to 
those  results  themselves.     Meynert  is  a  believer  in 
the  localization  of  functions,  as  is  every  physician 
who  has  seen  much  of  brain-diseases,   and   he 
presents  clearly  the  arguments  in  its  favor  derived 
from  the  investigations  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  and 
Mimk.     A  third  means  of  studying  the  relations 
of  mind  and  matter  is  the  consideration  of  in- 
dividuals   who    present    disturbances    of    mind 
associated  with  definite  forms  of  destruction  of 
brain-tissue.      Meynert's  opportunities    for    such 
study  are  very  great,  as  he  has  at  his  disposal  the 
immense    number    of    patients  collected  in  the 
Vienna  hospital.     That  he  has  made  good  use  of 
his  material  is  evident  in  the  sections  of  this  work 
which  treat  of  the  functions  and  nutrition  of  the 
brain.     In  the  next  volume  this  part  of  the  work 
will  be  fully  expanded.     By  means  of  these  three 
methods  much  that  is  new  and  entertaining  has 
been  found  in  the  physiology  of  thought,  and 
much  that  is  important  both  to  the  alienist  and 
to  the    psychologist    is    brought    forward.     The 
book,  therefore,  appeals  to  a  rather  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  its  title  would  indicate. 

Those  who  have  read  the  original  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  translator  in  the  difficulties  of  his 
work.  It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  author  that  he  is 
at  points  exceedingly  abstruse  and  even  obscure ; 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  very  technical  style 
of  the  original,  has  rendered  the  task  undertaken 
a  serious  one.  It  has  been  done  in  a  painstaking 
manner,  the  original  being  followed  as  closely  as 
possible,  without,  at  the  same  time,  taking  from 
the  English  its  own  construction  and  idiom.  The 
translation  has  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
author  and  by  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  labored  hard,  although  in  some  places 
the  meaning  is  difi&cult  to  grasp.  This  difiiculty 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  original,  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  of  the  two,  and  hence 
must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  translator. 
The  manner  in  which  the  publishers  have  pre- 
sented the  volumes  is  to  be  commended,  no  ex- 
pense having  been  spared  in  reproducing  the 
many  valuable  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  the 
original.  M.  A.  S. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

At  a  time  when  the  interest  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  society  is  so  great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  it  seems  proper  that  Science 
should  do  its  part  in  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  free  discussion  of  the  views  of  any  who  have 
made  especial  study  of  social  questions.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  leaders  of  the  working-classes, 
so  called,  that  the  real  advances  in  society  or- 
ganization are  not  led  by  the  doctrinaires  of  the 
schools,  but  by  hard-fisted  workingmen,  who 
know  more  of  their  physical  and  intellectual 
wants  than  they  do  of  logic.  These  self -asserting 
leaders  compliment  the  professors  upon  their  well- 
*  rounded  sentences,  giving  a  history  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  sketching  what  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  future,  but  they  look  upon 
the  schoolmen  as  little  more  than  scribes.  De- 
spite this  lowly  position  to  which  the  professors 
of  political  science  are  assigned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  reading- 
classes  as  good  an  opportunity  as  possible  for 
appreciating  the  present  condition  of  social  sci- 
ence and  for  understanding  the  questions  which 
are  now  demanding  solution.  Before  venturing 
upon  the  wide  field  of  sociology,  it  is  well  first 
to  present  a  clear  statement  of  the  tenets  of  po- 
litical economy  as  they  are  advanced  by  the 
writers  of  the  times.  There  exists  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad,  a  body  of  students,  principally 
young  men,  who,  after  pointing  out  the  continued 
progress  in  the  tenets  of  political  science  as  time 
changes  society,  insist  that  the  at  present,  or 
recently,  held  dogmas  are  not  dogmas  at  all,  but 
must  yield  to  other  rtdes  of  expediency  involved 
by  the  changing  condition  of  industrial  activity. 


Of  coiurse,  it  is  well  understood  that  one  main 
difference  between  this  new  school  and  the  old 
is  in  asserting  the  desirability  of  greater  inter- 
ference in  industry  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
Somebody  might  say  that  this  idea  has  come 
from  Grermany,  where  the  state  initiative  is  so 
paramount  in  all  enterprise  ;  but  the  adherents  of 
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the  new  school  repudiate  the  assertion  that  their 
movement  is  a  German  movement,  and  claim 
that  the  discontent  with  the  application  of  anti- 
quated doctrines  made  itself  felt  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  the  heart  of  New  England,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  a  word,  they  say  that 
the  times  are  ripe  for  a  decided  renovation  of  the 
tenets  of  political  economy  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view 
of  giving  this  school  an  opportunity  of  propoimd- 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  which  they  think 
should  rule  at  the  present  time  in  that  science, 
that  a  series  of  articles  has  been  arranged  to 
appear  in  Science,  This  series  begins  in  the 
present  number  with  one  upon  'The  change  in 
the  tenets  of  political  economy  with  time,'  by 
Mr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  college. 
Others  will  follow  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  on  *  The 
state  as  a  factor  in  economics ; '  by  Prof.  R.  T. 
Ely,  on  *  Ethics  and  economics ; '  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Adams,  on  *  The  idea  of  property  as  an  economic 
category,'  showing  how  this  varies  with  our  ideas 
of  what  is  best  suited  to  the  times ;  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Clark,  upon  '  The  limits  of  competition,  natural 
and  artificial ; '  by  Prof.  R.  M.  Smith,  on  *  The 
methods  of  investigation  in  economics  ; '  and  by 
Prof.  Simon  Patten,  on  *  The  effect  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth  on  the  economic  condition 
of  society.'  The  article  in  the  present  number, 
by  Mr.  Seligman.  is  intended  to  present  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  industrial  organization  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  to  indicate  in  what  direc- 
tion the  further  development  may  take  place. 
The  other  articles  of  the  series  will  probably  be 
accompanied  by  criticism  from  the  pens  of  those 
belonging  to  the  so-called  orthodox  school. 


Several  violent  tornadoes  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14,  proved  un- 
usually destructive  to  life  and  property  on  account 
of  finding  towns  in  their  way.  The  description 
of  them  in  the  associated  press  reports  is  exceed- 
ingly poor,  by  reason  of  the  reporters'  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  do  rhetorical  justice  to  the  sad 
occasion;  but  it  may  be  gathered  that  there 
was  a  number  of  separate  tornadoes  occurring 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  following  the  cus- 
tomary south-west  to  north-east  path,  though 
there  is  confusion  in  the  statements  with  respect 
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to  this  last  point,  and  that  in  the  neighboring 
districts  there  was  a  violent  thunder-storm  with 
heavy  rain  and  hail.  On  consulting  the  daily 
weather-maps  for  April  14  and  15,  a  well  marked 
*  area  of  low  pressure '  is  found  moving  north- 
eastward from  Wyoming,  over  Dakota,  into  the 
Winnipeg  district;  a  very  abnormal  turn  of  the 
isotherms  shows  how  the  winds  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  this  '  area '  carried  warm  air  far 
up  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  brought  about  the 
strong  contrasts  of  temperature  and  moisture  that 
generate  violent  local  storms.  These  tornadoes 
were  therefore  normal,  or  like  the  average  of 
their  class,  in  every  respect  —  except,  perhaps, 
in  occurring  farther  north  than  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  year. 


In  review  of  this,  there  seems  to  be  ground 
for  the  desire  so  generally  expressed  that  the 
signal  service  should  give  some  warning  of  the 
probable  occurrence  of  tornadoes,  at  least  in  such 
a  way  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  the  ex- 
posed districts  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dreaded  funnel-cloud.  The  reports 
state  that  in  the  open  country  there  was  little  loss 
of  life,  as  the  storms  came  by  day,  and  persons 
generally  saw  them  in  time  to  take  refuge  in  the 
tornado-cellars  with  which  nearly  every  farm  in 
that  region  is  provided.  But  in  the  towns,  where 
persons  remain  more  indoors,  and  where  clouds 
near  the  horizon  are  not  easily  seen,  tornadoes  too 
commonly  arrive  unperceived  till  the  roar  of 
their  winds  tells  that  there  is  no  time  for  escape ; 
and  here  some  early  intimation  of  the  impending 
danger  should  be  given.  The  warnings  based  on 
the  conditions  shown  in  the  morning  weather-map 
might  be  annoimced  as  experimental  for  a  season, 
so  that  a  public  trial  of  their  value  could  be  made. 
Towns  at  least  could  be  reached  by  telegraph  and 
telephone  in  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by 
noon  on  the  days  of  danger;  and  the  saving  of 
lives  in  some  places  would  compensate  for  a  good 
deal  of  needless  anxiety  caused  by  warning  towns 
that  escape  destruction.  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  whatever  of  saving  property  that  lies  in  the 
path  of  the  storm. 


and,  second,  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  in  1877.  The 
latter  has  given  rise  no  less  to  a  series  of  popular 
and  educational  books  and  treatises  on  astronomy, 
in  many  languages,  of  which,  it  would  seem,  the 
end  is  not  yet.  These  have  had  all  degrees  of 
worth,  as  their  production  has  been  participated 
in  by  authors  of  aU  degrees  of  information  and 
capacity,  from  those  who  have  the  scantiest  of 
reason  for  writing  any  thing  whatever,  to  astron- 
omers of  the  maturest  experience,  both  as  teach- 
ers and  as  investigators.  The  author  of  the  work 
to  which  we  call  attention  in  a  subsequent  col- 
umn is  not  unknown  in  our  country.  His  early 
years  as  an  astronomer  were  spent  at  Parsonstown, 
Ireland,  in  charge  of  the  mammoth  reflecting 
telescope  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  to  which  post  he 
was  appointed  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  Dr.  Ball  became  astronomer  royal  twelve 
years  ago  ;  and  he  has  attained  no  little  fame  as 
a  lectiu*er,  having  appeared  before  the  leading 
learned  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Also  in 
1884  he  lectured  before  our  own  LoweU  institute, 
Boston,  and  in  January  last  the  honor  of  knight-  * 
hood  was  conferred  upon  him. 


One  has  only  to  glance  at  a  bibliography  of 
astronomy  during  the  present  century  to  become 
impressed  with  the  fact  of  two  very  marked  im- 
pulses to  investigation  in  that  science,  given  by 
the  discovery,  first,  of  the  planet  Neptune  in  1846, 


In  view  of  these  facts,  the  developments  in  re- 
gard to  his  unacknowledged  appropriation  of  the 
work  of  others  assume  the  greater  importance. 
In  the  Nation  a  fortnight  or  two  ago,  attention 
was  directed  to  certain  passages  in  *  The  story  of 
the  heavens,'  which  Dr,  Ball  had  borrow^ed  bodily 
from  Professor  Newcomb's  *  Popular  astronomy,' 
with  evidently  no  intention  of  ever  making  a 
proper  return  ;  while,  in  our  present  issue,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  he  has  paid  a  like  compli- 
ment to  Professor  Young's  admirable  treatise  on 
*  The  Sim.'  Every  one  who  reads  it  must  thank 
Dr.  BaU  for  a  fascinating  book,  a  very  accurate 
one  too,  and  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
pilferings  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  might  have  made 
a  freer  use  of  inverted  commas,  or  confined  him- 
self, if  we  may  borrow  from  Mr.  Lowell,  to 
'pillaging  the  dictionary.'  And  this  leads  tis 
further  to  an  uncompromising  denunciation  of  a 
reckless,  extempore  sort  of  book-making,  too 
common  nowadays,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  publishers,  in  their 
struggle  to  meet  the  insatiate  cry  for  somethixig 
new,  something  that  will  sell  because  it  is  new, 
are  as  much  to  be  blamed  as  authors ;  and  the 
people  even  more,  for  creating  a  demand  for  these 
loosely  woven  fabrics.    It  is,  however,  a  demand 
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which,  soon  or  late,  must  cease ;  for,  while 
many  buy,  few  read,  and  they  the  close  readers 
who  make  quick  work  of  the  loose  author.  If 
it  is  a  necessary  sta^e  of  our  evolution,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  relay  is  not  far  removed. 


GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS. 

The  proper  co-ordination  and  management  of 
the  different  government  surveys,  in  order  to 
secure  in  the  most  economical  manner  the  results 
for  which  they  were  created,  has  been  and  yet 
is  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  of 
diverse  views  among  those  interested.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  geological  surveys  has  prevented 
much  of  the  clashing  that  formerly  inevitably 
resulted,  and  at  different  times  the  national 
academy  has  been  called  upon  to  propose  plans 
for  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
different  bureaus.  The  chief  ones  proposed,  as  the 
readers  of  Science  are  aware,  are,  1°,  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  should  be 
placed  in  control :  2°,  that  there  should  be  a  cabi- 
net officer,  a  secretary  of  science  and  industry, 
who  should  be  charged  with  all  the  different 
bureaus.  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  in  the  issue  of 
the  New  York  Star  for  April  18,  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission,  which  should 
be  competent  to  understand  the  different  works, 
and  have  sufficient  time  to  examine  them  yearly 
in  detail  As  he  further  says,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that,  in  the  appropriation  of  money 
by  congress  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  the 
objects  and  aims  to  be  accomplished  by  such 
appropriation  should  be  definitely  and  fully 
Imown ;  and  funds  for  any  public  works  of  a 
continuous  character  should  never  be  dependent 
upon  personal  urging  by  the  heads  of  bureaus, 
and  all  this  should  be  within  the  province  of  a 
central  co-ordinating  authority. 

He  believes  that  a  properly  organized  perma- 
nent non-political  commission,  such  as  that  known 
as  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  or 
the  Lighthouse  board,  and  in  which  should  be 
represented  the  executive  heads  of  the  bureaus, 
the;,  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  and  the 
scientific  men  of  the  country,  would  be  an  effi- 
cient safeguard  against  misdirected  expenditures, 
faulty  schemes  or  projects,  and  the  duplication  of 
work  by  two  or  more  bureaus.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  cabinet  officer,  with  his  political 
tenure  of  office,  would  be  sufficient  to  co-ordinate 
the  different  surveys,  except  in  so  far  as  he  would 
serve  as  a  fiscal  administrator,  and  as  a  medium 
between  the  scientific  bureaus  and  congress  or  the 
executive.  Political  considerations  would  make 
it  improbable  that  such  a  head  could  always  be 


found  who  should  possess  the  varied  scientific 
and  other  qualifications  that  would  be  required  to 
determine  the  scope,  the  field  of  work  and  in- 
vestigation, and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  for 
each  branch  of  scientific  work. 

The  executive  and  scientific  details,  as  he 
rightly  says,  of  any  one  of  these  bureaus,  are 
enough  to  tax  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers 
the  most  skilled  expert  in  those  branches  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge  which  belong  to 
the  objects  represented  by  the  bureau.  For  this 
reason  he  deprecates  any  attempt  to  consolidate 
the  different  bureaus,  and  especially  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  whose  work  has  been  so  fruitful 
of  practical  and  valuable  results  for  so  many 
years,  with  any  other. 

The  unfortunate  shortcomings  in  this  survey 
during  the  past  year  have  given  currency  to 
numerous  false  and  exaggerated  rumors,  which 
have  tended  to  produce  an  injurious  result,  not 
only  upon  the  public  mind,  but  upon  congress. 
Professor  Trowbridge  urges  the  injustice  of  in- 
cluding in  general  condemnation  all  the  different 
bureaus  on  account  of  the  errors  of  individuals 
in  one  branch,  and  yet  more  justly  cites  the  long 
years  of  faithful  and  highly  valuable  public  ser- 
vices that  have  been  rendered  by  the  great  body  of 
officers  and  attach^  of  the  coast  survey,  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  service,  and  who  have  not  for  a 
moment  been  included  in  any  recent  accusations. 


HEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  MARCH. 

We  continue  in  the  present  number  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  daily  mortality  in  New 
York,  which  was  commenced  in  Science  in  the 
niunber  for  March  19.  In  February  the  greatest 
mortality  from  all  causes  of  disease  was  during 
the  tenth  day,  when  118  persons  died :  during 
March  this  was  exceeded  on  four  days,  running 
up  to  187  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  During 
the  twenty-eight  days  of  February  there  were 
2,767  deaths;  during  the  same  period  in  March 
there  were  8,054  deaths,  —  an  increase  of  277  :  if 
to  this  are  added  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
last  three  days  of  March,  we  shall  have  8,892 
representing  the  mortality  of  the  past  month,  — 
an  average  of  nearly  110  each  day,  or  about  5 
persons  every  hour. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  has  increased  as  compared  with  Feb- 
ruary ;  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
zymotic  class  and  in  consumption ;  while  the 
mortality  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  is  less. 
Diarrhoeal  diseases  have  carried  off  82  persons,  as 
compared  with  88  in  the  preceding  month. 
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Tlie  coincktenco  between  the  lines  of  Bcarlet- 
fever  and  diacrhoenl  diseases,  lo  wbich  attention 
was  directed  in  tlie  number  of  Seitnee  already 
referral  tti,  is  egually  marked  tbis  month  :  in 
fact,  they  run  so  nearly  parallel,  tliat  it  ia  otteji 
impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  summer 
murtality  has  not  yet  commenced  to  show  itEi'lf, 
but  many  weeks  will  not  jmibb  before  we  aliall  see 
its  line  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  reaches  its  height  in  niidsummer. 

The  meteorology  for  the  month  presents  some 
inlereating  features.  Tlie  rainfall  was  consider- 
iibly  leas  than  in  February  ;  in  the  latter  month 
4.88  inches  having  fallen,  while  during  March 
there  were  2-8S  inches,  the  actual  time  in  which 
Ibis  amount  fell  being  2  days  20  hours  40  minutes. 
During  the  sixteen  years  1869-84  this  amoiuit  was 
exceeded  in  every  year  but  four,  so  that  March, 
1886,  was,  in  comparison  with  other  yeara,  a  dry 
month. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  meteorology  of 
Siarch  of  this  year  is  the  absence  of  snow.  But 
an  inch  fell  during  the  entire  montli,  and  tliat  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day.  During  the  peritxl  of 
sixteen  years  already  referred  to,  bo  small  an 
amount  fell  in  only  five  years,  while  in  some  of 
the  years  the  iguantity  was  very  great :  notably  in 
I8T0.  when  9.S3  inches  feU  ;  in  1875,  IS.30  inches  ; 
and  in  1883,  10  hichce. 

It  will   be   remembered  that   in   February  the 
highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  was  52°  F., 
and  the  lowest  —  4°  F.     In  March  the  t 
lemi>erature  was  62°  F..  and  the  i 
the    monthly  mean  for  March    being  some  3 
higher  than  that  for  the  preceduig  month. 

The  population  of  tlie  city  of  New  York  ■ 
March  1  was  estimated  to  be  1,424.003,  and  i 
creases  presumably  T99  each  week. 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

\v  the  '  Story  of  the  heavens.'  Dr.  Ball  iirefients 
to  the  popular  reader  an  extremely  entertaining 
account  of  the  discoveries,  researchee,  facts,  and 
tbeoriee,  of  a  science  which,  in  a  general  way,  is 
of  interest  to  a  larger  class  of  people  than  any 
other  department  of  learning.  The  book  is  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  non -astronomical :  the  style 
i»  strong  and  vigorous ;  and  many  points  are 
elucidated  in  so  striking  a  manner  that  even  the 
profesional  astronomer,  if  modest  enough,  can 
get  many  a  good  suggestion  from  It. 

Ambiguities  and  miastBtementsof  fact  are  quite 
entirely  absent.    Dr.  Ball  appears  to  be  rather 
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less  certain  than  the  facte  warrant,  that  the  ai 
spots  are  depressions  ;  and  he  would  Und  fellrl 
astronomers,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  wouIcE' 
agree  with  him  that  the  late  Professor  Watson 
probably  discovered  an  intra-merruriAl  planet  or 
planets  during  the  eclipse  i>f  1878,  In  poits  of 
his  work  the  historical  method  is  pushed  to  the 
extreme.  Tlie  complex  theories  of  our  astronomy 
will  doubtless  appear  in  the  leiast  difficult  form  if 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  logical  order  of  their 
dawning  upon  the  philosophic  mind  :  but  the  at- 
tempt to  insist  on  this  method  of  treatment  ap- 
pears, in  some  instances,  to  have  led  Dr.  Ball  into  an 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  wordy  paragraphs. 
While  thoroughly  interesting  and  delightfully 
told,  hia  '  Story '  is,  for  all  that,  a  pretty  long  an»bi 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  b 
better  received,  not  to  say  more  carefully  read,  ] 
by  some  such  omissions  as  these.  Dr.  Ball  1 
sooner  brought  it  to  a  close. 

Worka  on  popular  science,  often  a  mer 
at  second  or  third  hand  of  the  labors  a(  the  pro-^ 
fessional  investigator,  are  not  infrequently  Ailed 
with  such  misrepresentations  of  these  labors  as  to 
be  utterly  misleading  to  the  learner,  not  to  say 
wrath-inspiring  to  those  scientials  whose  work 
forme  the  unwilling  subject  of  the  story.  Dr. 
Ball  commits  no  offence  of  this  nort :  he  is  one  of 
these  investigators  himself,  but  bis  own  researches 
are  not  Itrought  into  imdue  prominence.  Wesbould, 
however,  take  exception  to  his  account  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  of  1882  as  seen  nt  Dunsink. 
where  no  observations  of  marked  importance 
could  be  made,  —  an  account  which,  therefore, 
cannot  give  a  sufficient  and  characteristic  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  very  extended  operaliona 
conducted  elsewhere  on  that  occasion,  Wc  find 
no  aUusion  lo  the  abundant  series  of  photographs 
of  that  transit,  obtained  by  the  American  parties, 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  constitute  the  most  im- 
])onant  and  eucceesful  record  of  a  transit  of 
Venus  ever  secured. 

In  some  other  parts,  also,  the  '  Story  of  the 
heavens'  is  not  well  balanced.  Tliere  is,  per- 
chance, the  beat  of  reason  for  being  dissatisfied. 
or  rather  imsatistleil.  with  the  present  state  of 
solar  rwearch.  In  the  chapter  on  the  sun,  wb 
find  an  exceptionally  full  description  of  the  solar 
spots  :  but  the  question  as  to  what  they  are  is  di»^ 
missed  in  a  word.  The  progressive  theories  c 
the  constitution  of  tlieoe  objects  form  a  most  ii 
portaut  contribulion  to  the  history  of  astronomyf 
and  many  a  page  in  the  book  niiglit  better  have 
been  devoted  to  an  outlined  statement  of  these 
theories,  and  of  what  the  spots,  to  say  (he  least, 
seem  likely  to  be.  We  should  make  much  t~ 
same  criticiem  of  the  author's  treatment  of  t 
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important  but  mysterious  phenomenon,  the  zodia- 
cal light. 

No  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  sufficient- 
ly interested  in  astronomy  to  read  a  book  of 
this  sort  desire  to  become  themselves  observers; 
not  with  reference  to  making  contributions  of 
value  to  the  science,  but  simply  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement and  edification.  Early  in  his  work, 
Dr.  Ball  has  an  interesting  word  for  such  readers, 
suggesting  work  well  worth  doing,  and  for  which 
only  an  opera-glass  is  required.  Why  not  have 
elaborated  this  idea  mere  fully  farther  on,  and 
with  reference  to  various  celestial  objects  within 
ready  reach  of  slender  telescopic  means  ? 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  care  with  which  an 
abounding  index  has  been  prepared :  it  contains 
something  like  twelve  hundred  entries,  and  covers 
no  less  than  eleven  pages  of  the  book. 

In  the  last  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  tides, 
Dr.  Ball  is  at  his  best.  And  by  tides  are  meuit, 
not  alone  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  as  we  note 
it  to-day,  but  the  term  is  used  in  its  broadest 
sense,  and  the  vast  problems  of  tidal  evolution 
dealt  with  in  a  wholly  captivating  style.  This 
new  departure  in  mathematical  astronomy,  as  Dr. 
Ball  justly  terms  it,  is  fully  elucidated,  and  the 
non-mathematical  reader  owes  him  many  an  obli- 
gation for  this  clear  and  elegant  exposition  of  the 
profound  mathematical  researches  of  Professor 
Darwin. 

The  illustrations  are,  as  a  whole,  the  best  we 
have  seen  in  any  book  on  popular  astronomy.  A 
good  many  of  them  are  new,  a  good  many  are 
borrowed  with  full  credit,  and  yet  others  are 
borrowed  without  any  credit.  To  the  last  class 
belong  a  number  appropriated  from  Newcomb's 
♦  Popular  astronomy,'  notably  those  on  pp.  78  and 
214  of  the  latter  work,  which  are  reproduced  on 
pp.  104  and  228  of  Ball.  Presumably  the  charge 
of  plagiarizing  the  text  accompanying  these  illus- 
trations would  be  sustained  with  difficulty ;  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  time 
elapsed  between  Dr.  Ball's  reading  of  this  text,  and 
the  writing  of  his  own  paragraphs  on  the  effect 
of  gravity  on  a  projectile,  and  on  the  toothed- 
wheel  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  light. 
In  our  way  of  looking  at  it,  subtracting  the 
smoke  from  the  lamp,  and  five  teeth  from  the 
wheel,  and  supplementing  the  man's  head  with 
one  shoulder  and  a  mustache,  fail  to  establish 
one's  right  to  an  illustration  otherwise  success- 
fully *  conveyed.' 

But  Dr.  Ball  has  not  confined  his  attentions  to 
a  single  work.  In  filling  out  his  chapter  on  the 
sun,  he  foimd  that  something  already  written  by 
somebody  else  would  save  him  the  drudgery  of  a 
page  here  and  there,  and  he  appears  to  have  had 


no  compunction  in  calling  it  his  own.  A  few 
paragraphs  from  Young's  '  The  sun '  and  from 
Ball*s  *  The  story  of  the  heavens '  are  subjoined  :  — 


YOUNG  (p.  118). 

**  The  averaffe  life  of  a  son- 
spot  may  be  taken  as  two  or 
three  months;  the  longest 
yet  on  record  is  that  of  a 
spot  observed  in  1840  and 
1841,  which  lasted  eighteen 
months.  .  .  .  While  some 
spots  are  thus  long-lived, 
others.however.endure  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  some- 
times only  for  a  few  hours. 

**  The  spots  usually  ap- 
pear not  singly,  but  in 
groups—  .  .  .  Very  often  a 
large  spot  is  followed  upon 
the  eastern  side  by  a  train 
of  smaller  ones ;  many  of 
which,  in  such  a  case,  are 
apt  to  be  very  imperfect  in 
structure, . . .  When  a  large 
spot  divides  into  two  or 
more,  as  often  happens,  the 
parts  usually  seem  to  repel 
each  other,  and  fly  asunder 
.  .  .  velocities  of  one  thou- 
sand miles,  and  even  more, 
are  by  no  means  exception- 
aL 

"At  times,  though  very 
rarely,  a  different  phenom- 
enon of  the  most  surprising 
and  startling  character  ap- 
pears in  connection  with 
these  objects:  patches  of  in- 
tense brightness  suddenly 
break  out,  remaining  visible 
for  a  few  minutes,  moving, 
while  they  last,  with  velo- 
cities as  great  as  one  hun- 
dred miles  a  second. 

*'  One  of  these  events  has 
become  classical.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  forenoon 
(Greenwich  time)  of  Sept. 
i,  1859,  and  was  independ- 
ently witnessed  by  two  well- 
known  and  reliable  observ- 
ers, Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr. 
Hodgson,  ...  Mr  Carring- 
ton at  the  time  was  making 
his  usual  daily  observation 
upon  the  position,  conflgu- 
ration,  and  size  of  the  spots 
by  means  of  an  image  of  the 
solar  disk  upon  a  screen, 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  was  at 
the  same  time  sketching  de- 
tails of  sun-spot  structure 
.  .  .  They  simultaneously 
saw  two  luminous  objects, 
shaped  something  like  two 
new  moons.each  about  eight 
thousand  miles  in  length 
and  two  thousand  wide,  at 
a  distance  of  some  twelve 
thousand  miles  from  each 
other.  These  burst  sudden- 
ly into  sight  at  the  edge  of 
a  great  sun-spot,   with  a 


BALL  (p.  80). 

**  The  average  duration  of 
a  sun-spot  is  about  two  or 
three  months,  and  the  lon- 
gest life  of  a  spot  that  has 
been  recorded  is  one  which 
in  1840  and  1841  lasted  for 
eighteen  months.  There  are, 
however,  some  spots  which 
last  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  some  only  for  a  few 
hours. 

*'It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  sun  spots 
usually  appear  in  groups, 
and  very  often  a  large  spot 
is  attended  or  followed  by 
a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
more  or  less  imperfect.  It 
often  happens  that  a  large 
spot  divides  into  two  or 
more  smaller  spots,  and 
these  parts  have  been  some- 
times seen  to  fly  apart,  with 
a  velocity  in  some  cases  not 
less  than  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour.  On  rare  occasions 
a  phenomenon  of  the  most 
surprising  character  has 
been  witnessed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sun  •  spots, 
where  patches  of  intense 
brightness  suddenly  break 
out,  remain  visible  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  travel 
with  a  velocity  of  over  a 
hundred  miles  a  second. 
One  of  these  events  has 
become  celebrated  for 
the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  phenomena,  as 
well  as  for  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  it  has 
been  authenticated  by  the 
independent  testimony  of 
the  skilled  witnesses.  On 
the  forenoon  of  the  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  two  well- 
known  observers  of  the 
sun,  Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr. 
Hodgson,  were  both  en- 
gaged in  observation.  Mr. 
Ca^ngton  was  employed 
at  his  self  -  imposed  daily 
task  of  observing  the  po- 
sitions, the  configuration, 
and  the  size  of  the  spots 
by  means  of  an  image  of 
the  sun  upon  a  screen.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  many  miles  away, 
was  at  the  same  moment 
sketching  some  details  of 
sun  •  spot  structure.  They 
saw  simultaneously  two  lu- 
minous objects,  shaped 
something  like  two  new 
moons,  each  about  eight 
thousand  miles  long  and 
two  thousand  miles  wide, 
at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve    thousand    miles 
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how  mucJi  of  pp.  495  -  503  io  Dr.  Bnll'a  very  in- 
teresting cliapUr  on  the  '  detronomicnl  signifl- 
cancB  of  heat '  (the  greater  part)  was  ilirectly  sug- 
gested by  a  like  number  of  pages  at  the  enil  of 
Professor  Younic's  chapter  on  the  '  Sun's  liglil  and 
heat.'  While  in  another  part  of  his  book  Dr. 
Bail  alludes  to  Protesaor  Young  aa  '  the  well- 
Imown  authority,'  ete.,  in  the  chapter  in  question 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  name.  Professor 
YcruDg  would  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  Dr.  Ball,  hut  we  think  he  is  human 
enough  to  care  for  the  graceful  acknowledgmeot 
of  the  service. 
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By  what  name  Dr.  Ball  would  call  this  whole- 
sale pillaging  of  others'  books,  we  do  not  know  : 
but  it  Heems  to  us  to  fall  little  short  of  tall)-ing 
with  the  work  of  the  plagiary.  Substituting 
'  greatest  burning-glass '  for  ■  most  jiowerfii] 
lens,'  and  adding  ogato  and  cornelian  to  a  list 
of  refractory  substances  already  fully  long 
enough  for  the  puriwee  of  Uluatration,  do  not 
show  any  mark  of  great  originality,  while  the 
continued  effort  to  conceal  the  theft  is  petty  in  the 
extreme.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to  trace  Dr. 
Ball's  possible  liberties  with  other  authors  than 
these,  hut  our  reaearcbee  thus  far  liave  left  us  in 
the  mood  for  suggesting  that  the  titlepage  of  sub- 
sequent editions  of  his  work  niiglit  with  aome 
little  show  ot  justice  contain  the  insertion  '  coni- 

jiiled  by .'    Any  one  who  cares  to  investigate 

further  may  perhaps  like  to  judge  for  himself 


QEOORAPfflCAL  NOTES. 

Dutch  statistics  of  population.  —  Kuyper  has 
recently  given  an  intereedng  discussion  of  the 
population-statistics  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
population  for  the  whole  kingdom  is  foimd  to  be 
131.6  per  square  kilometre,  and  75.0  for  the  low- 
lands, and  varies  from  365.9  to  44.6  for  the  same 
area  in  different  districts.  Tl)e  females  out-num- 
ber  the  males  by  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  Of  the 
population,  33  per  cent  are  married;  01.05  per 
cent  are  Protestants,  36.03  are  Catholics,  and 
3.04  per  cent  are  Israelites,  in  religion ;  and,  in 
occupation,  30  per  cent  are  agriculturalists,  3fl 
jjer  ceut  kborers.  13  per  cent  merchants,  18  per 
cent  manufacturers  or  mechanics,  2.5  per  cent 
soldiers,  3.3  per  cent  engaged  in  religious,  ecien- 
tiBc.  or  sanitary  professions.  The  increase  of 
population  from  I860  to  1880  varied  from  13  per 
cent,  in  Limburg,  to  30  per  cent,  in  Holland 
proper.  Of  thirty-eight  centres  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants,  one  (Delftsliaven)  has  doubled,  seven- 
teen have  increased  more  than  35  per  cent,  and 
twelve  others  have  increased  from  10  to  85  per 
oent,  during  tlie  same  period.  The  work  is  sup- 
plemented by  an  instructive  chart  showing  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  period  by  singU- 
parishes,  —  a  course  only  practit-'able  in  so  small  a 
country  as  Holland, 

Search  for  mammotha  in  the  Lena  Delta.— 
Dr.  Bunge  has  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  a  chart  of 
the  Lena  Delta,  corrected  during  the  numerous 
long  journeys  undertaken  by  hiiu  in  search  of 
frozen  mammothH.  His  travels  were  more  lucky 
geographically  titan  biologically,  for  he  found  tmt 
one  skeleton,  and  that  deprived  of  head  and  one 
fore-leg.  It  had  been  exposed  for  ten  years  to 
the  attacks  ot  dogs,  foxes,  and  natives,  liut  had 
originally  been  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair, 
which  might  have  defendeii  it  against  even  tlie 
present  climate  of  tlie  delta,  provided  it  could 
have  obtained  food  to  its  likmg. 

Medals  of  Paris  geographical  society.  —  Th« 
great  gold  medal  of  tlie  Paris  geographical 
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ciety,  for  1886,  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Capello  and  Ivens,  for  their  African  journeys.  A 
smaUer  gold  medal  has  been  given  to  the  <  Pundit 
A.  K.,'  one  of  the  anonymous  explorers  for  Eng- 
land of  upper  Tibet ;  and  medals  of  silver  and 
bronze  to  Messrs.  Bloyet  and  H.  Mager,  for  Afri- 
can topography  and  the  *  Colonial  atlas.'  The 
prix  Logerot  is  received  by  M.  Marche,  for  his 
explorations  of  the  Philippines. 

A  new  oil.  —  The  oil  of  a  species  of  bamboo  of 
African  origin  is  reported  by  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries of  Alima  in  Africa  to  be  an  excellent  lubri- 
cator, and,  when  refined,  to  form  a  fair  substitute 
for  olive-oil  in  the  cuisine.  The  new  industry 
thus  created  is  actually  in  process  of  development 
in  the  French  Kongo  r^on. 

Ethnog:raphic  map  of  Asia.  —Von  Haardt  of 
Vienna  has  sent  out  a  prospectus  of  a  new  ethno- 
graphic map  of  Asia,  in  six  sheets,  scale  1:  8,000,- 
000,  total  size  175  x  140  cm.  The  scheme  includes 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  ethnic  divisions,  to  be 
indicated  by  appropriate  tints  and  hachuring. 
The  subscription  price  is  placed  at  thirty  francs. 
The  classification  adopted  has  its  defects ;  but  the 
map,  which  will  be  accompanied  by  a  small  ex- 
planatory pamphlet,  to  all  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  mankind,  will  have  great  value.  If 
successful,  it  will  be  followed  by  maps  of  other 
continents,  on  the  same  plan.  Subscriptions  are 
to  be  sent  to  Eduard  Hdlzel,  Vienna,  Weyringer- 
gasse  10. 

ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 
The  two  comets.  —  Fabry's  comet  continues  to 
increase  in  brightness,  and  on  a  clear  morning  is 
bright  enough  to  be  made  out  with  the  naked  eye, 
though  it  does  not  reach  a  sufficient  altitude  be- 
fore sunrise  to  be  very  conspicuous  in  the  presence 
of  bright  moonlight.  Barnard  described  it  on  the 
8th  inst.  as  a  hazy  object  with  a  faint  tail,  which, 
in  the  telescope,  could  be  traced  for  five  or  six 
d^rees.  On  April  24  the  comet  will  be  in  the 
constellation  Triangulum,  in  right  ascension  1^  82™, 
north  declination  80°  8',  and  will  appear  above  the 
horizon  about  half -past  three  in  the  morning.  Its 
brightness  is  then  297  times  as  great  as  at  the  time 
of  discovery.  The  comet  is  increasing  its  right 
ascension,  and  is  moving  rapidly  south :  at  the 
end  of  April,  according  to  Dr.  Oppenheim's 
ephemeris,  it  will  approach  us  within  a  fifth  part 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun,  and  its  theoretical 
brightness  will  be  nearly  500  times  that  at  dis- 
covery. Barnard's  comet  is  also  increasing  in 
brightness,  but  somewhat  more  slowly  than  Fa- 
bry's. It  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  in 
the  first  week  of  May,  and  its  nearest  to  the  earth 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  month.    The  position  for 


the  last  of  this  week  (April  24)  is  :  right  ascension. 
Ih  40m .  north  declination,  39°  89',  with  a  calcu- 
lated brightness  of  62  :  it  is  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  second  magnitude  stars  p  and  y  Androm- 
edae,  and  sets  a  little  after  eight  o'clock.  The 
astronomical  positions  we  have  given  can  readily 
be  found  upon  the  star-maps  (map  I.)  given  in  the 
Science  Almanac  for  last  year  (vol.  iv.  No.  99)  or 
upon  any  celestial  atlas. 

The  new  nebula  in  the  Pleiades.  —  The  nebula 
discovered  by  the  Henry  brothers  of  the  Paris  ob- 
servatory, upon  their  photographic  negative  of  the 
Pleiades  taken  Nov.  16, 1885,  has  been  seen  —  now 
that  its  existence  is  known  —  without  great  diffi- 
culty, by  Perrotin  and  his  assistants  at  Nice,  and 
by  Struve  with  his  new  8()-inch  Clark  objective, 
and  also  with  the  15-inch  at  Pulkowa.  Struve 
gives  a  careful  description  of  the  nebula,  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch,  in  the  Aatronomische  iiach- 
richten  (No.  2,719),  and  from  his  observations  it 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  small  stars  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  may  prove  to  be  interest- 
ing variables.  The  nebula  is  of  a  characteristic 
spiral  form,  and  seems  to  *  escape '  from  the  star 
Maia.  Professor  Pickering,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery,  recalled  the  circumstance 
that  certain  irregularities  had  been  noticed  in  a 
photograph  of  the  Pleiades  taken  on  Nov.  8,  1885, 
at  Harvard  college  observatory.  These  irregulari- 
ties, which  had  been  referred  to  defects  in  the 
photographic  process,  correspond  closely  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  nebula,  and  no  doubt  represent 
light  photographically  visible  near  Maia.  **Tlie 
explanation  thus  afforded,  of  one  of  the  markings 
on  the  Cambridge  photograph,  makes  the  others 
of  more  interest  than  seemed  at  first  to  belong  to 
them.  There  are  indications  of  nebulous  light 
about  Merope  ;  four  short  parallel  streaks  directed 
to  the  south  following  side  are  particularly  notice- 
able, and  a  faint  prolongation  of  diffuse  light  may 
be  suspected  towards  the  south,  in  agreement  with 
the  descriptions  usually  given  of  the  visible  nebula 
in  that  region.  There  is  also  a  faint  streak  of 
light  projecting  from  Electra  on  the  following 
side.  ...  No  nebulous  light  is  noticeable  about 
Alcyone,  Atlas,  Pleione,  or  Taygeta." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

As  stated  in  our  'Boston  letter'  of  March  12, 
the  liberality  and  co-operation  of  the  Woman's 
education  association  enable  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  to  announce  that  the  Seaside  labo- 
ratory at  Annisquam,  Mass.,  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents during  the  coming  summer  from  June  15  to 
Aug.  15,  1886.  Annisquam  is  situated  on  an  inlet 
of  Ipswich  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Ann, 
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and  is  alxiut  three  miles  tind  a  half  Yrj  coach  bom 
the  Eaatem  railroad  etation  in  Gloucester,  The 
purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  atudj  of  the  develoianent,  unatouiy,  and 
habile  of  common  types  of  niorioe  animalB,  under 
suitable  direction  and  advice.  There  will  be  no 
attempt  to  give  lectures  or  any  stated  courses  of 
instruction.  The  laboratory  has  been  in  operation 
for  four  successive  summeni,  and  has  fairly  met 
the  wanta  of  a  niimber  of  students,  teachers,  aiid 
investigators.  Those  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  a  laboratory,  who  have  attended  practical 
lessons,  or  who  have  taught  in  the  schools,  are 
BufBcieiitly  qualiAed  to  make  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  instruction  and  work  of  the  labo- 
ratory will  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  B. 
H.  Van  Vleck,  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  histotj,  a  gentleman 
welt  known  as  a  teacher,  and  who  has  also  liad 
long  experience  in  collecting  and  observing  at 
the  seaside.  Applications  should  he  made  imme- 
diately, and  can  be  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  H,  Van 
\'leck. 

—  The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  the  celebrated  English  naturalist, 
who  shares  with  Darwin  the  honor  of  on  inde- 
pendent discovery  of  the  law  of  '  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,'  is  coming  to  the  United  States  on  tlie 
invitation  of  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  of  Boston,  to 
deliver  a  course  of  eight  lectures  before  the  Ijowell 
institute,  in  that  city,  beginning  in  October.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  on  a  similar  in- 
vitation (from  Mr.  Lowell's  father)  that  Profes- 
sor Agassiz  first  came  to  America,  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  After  completing  hia  Lowell  institute 
course,  Mr.lVallace  will  lecture  in  other  cities,  and 
proposes  to  return  to  EUigland  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  His  subjects  will  be  chosen  from  natural 
history'. 

~~  During  the  past  week  the  occurrence  of  a 
large  uumber  of  insects  of  a  formidable  apjtear- 
anee  in  Washington  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. The  following  account  of  their  habits  and 
appearance  is  given  by  one  of  the  entomologists 
of  the  agricultural  dejtartment :  This  large  insect 
of  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  length  is 
the  BeloGtoma  americanum  of  ontomologists,  and 
belong  to  tbe  order  Hemiiilera.  or  true  bugs.  It 
livea  in  ponds  and  sluggish  streams  during  the 
immature  state,  in  which  it  has  no  wings,  and  is 
fidl  grown  in  fall,  remaining  in  tbe  ponds  during 
the  winter.  When,  in  the  spring,  the  warm 
weather  awakens  them,  tliey  come  forth  at  dark, 
often  in  immense  numbers,  and  fly  about:  the 
sexes  mate,  and  they  return  to  the  ponds  in 
which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs.     Tliey  are 


strongly  attracted  by  light,  and  especially  by  el 
trie  lamps,  under  which  vast  numbers  often  si 
tlie  walks,  and  are  crushed  under  foot, 
sudden  appearance  often  creat«s  alarm ;  and  dur*  * 
ing  the  past  week  or  two,  specimens  have  been 
received  from  various  parts  of  North  Carolina 
and  other  southern  states,  the  writers  often  in 
evident  fear  of  damage  from  this  insect  invasion. 
But  they  are  perfectly  bamalees.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  able  to  inflict  a  very  painful  bite,  for  they 
are  provided  with  a  short,  sharp  beak  ;  but  they 
never  do  so  voluntarily,  and  they  do  not  live  on 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  vegetable  matter  outside 
of  the  water.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
principally  on  less  powerful  water-insects,  and 
not  despising  an  occasional  flsh,  frog,  or  otiier  bit 
of  flesh  that  may  come  in  their  way.  They  have 
been  just  as  abundant  in  previous  seasons,  but 
have  not  been  so  much  noticed,  for  the  reason 
that  there  have  not  been  so  many  electric  lighta 
to  which  ihey  could  he  attracted,  like  so  many 
of  the  true  bugs,  they  have  a  very  poctdiar  and 
rank  smell-  A  number  of  other  water-insects  are 
also  attracted  lo  light,  but  never  in  such  quanti- 


—  Tbe    following    papers   w 
read  at  the    annual  meeting    of    the    Nation 
academy  of  sciences,  which  convened  at  Wasbin 
ton,  Tuesday,   April  30  :  O.  F.  GUliert.  Tlio  geo-*] 
logic  age  of  the  Equus  faima :  T.  St«rry  Hunt, 
The  Cowles  electrical  furnace ;  E.  D.  Cope.  On 
the  phylogeny  of  theBatrachia  :  On  tbepbylogeny 
of  the  placental  mammalia :  H.  A.  Newtun,  The 
comet    of    Biela;  Elias  Loomis,  Areas  of  high   . 
barometric   pressure     over     Europe     and    Asia ; 
Samuel  H.  Scudder,  The  cockroach  in  the  past 
and    present ;    James     D.    Dana,     Biographical 
memoir  of  Arnold  Guyot. 

—  In  bis  annual  report  for  1885,  the  United  .States 
enlomologist  continues  his  report  on  sDk-culture 
in  the  United  States.  He  does  not  speak  very 
encouragingly  of  its  immediate  success  as  a 
profitable  industry,  and  thinks  any  stimulus  given 
to  it  must  needs  lie  temporary,  and  that  the  sub- 
stantial way  of  encouraging  the  industry  will  bo  i 
by  imposing  an  import  duty  on  the  reeled  silk  j 
from  foreign  countries.  Two  stations  have  beea 
establiaherl  by  the  agricultural  department  during 
the  past  year  for  the  production  of  reeleil  silk  ; 
and  Dr.  Riley  concludes,  that,  with  tbe  introdac- 
tion  of  ilie  improved  Serrell  reel,  the  cost  of 
reeled  silk  per  pound  may  be  reduced  to  ^.38. 
The  cost  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  reeled  silk 
produced  at  the  New  Orleans  station  was  $S.EIO 
per  pound,  or,  as  corrected  for  needless  expend! 
ture,  tS.SS  :  it  brought  in  tbe  market  $4.»>. 
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—  The  meeting  of  the  engineers'  club  of  Phila- 
delphia on  April  8  was  spent  in  an  interchange  of 
views  as  to  how  to  best  promote  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  the  numerous  subjects  brought 
before  the  club.  Various  methods  of  bringing 
original  papers  to  the  early  attention  of  members 
likely  to  discuss  them  were  proposed,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  finaUy  referred  to  a  committee.  This  is 
a  serious  question  with  most  of  the  scientific  clubs 
of  the  country,  which  find  their  meetings  generally 
of  a  sti£f  and  formal  character,  tending  to  stifle 
all  debate. 

—  The  chemical  laboratory  of  Fresenius  at  Wies- 
baden enjoys  a  very  large  attendance,  says  the 
Chemical  news.  In  the  winter  term,  1885-86, 
there  were  90  students  on  the  books.  Of  these, 
58  were  from  Germany,  6  from  Austro-Hungary, 
6  from  North  America,  5  from  England,  5  from 
Russia,  8  from  France,  2  from  Switzerland,  2  from 
Holland,  1  from  Luxemburg,  1  from  Sweden,  and 
1  from  Norway.  Besides  the  director,  Geh.  Hof- 
rath  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Fresenius,  there  are  engaged  as 
teachers  in  the  establishment  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Frese- 
nius, Dr.  E.  Borgmann,  Dr.  W.  Fresenius,  Dr.  E. 
Hintz,  Dr.  med.  F.  Hueppe,  and  Architect  Brahm. 
The  assistants  in  the  instruction  laboratory  were 
two  in  number,  in  the  private  laboratory  twelve, 
and  in  the  versuchsstation  three.  During  the 
last  term,  besides  the  scientific  researches,  a  great 
number  of  analyses  were  undertaken  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  laboratory  and  the  ver- 
suchsstation on  behalf  of  manufacture,  trade, 
mining,  agriculture,  and  hygiene. 

—  The  Woman's  education  association  of  Bos- 
ton has  made  arrangements  for  a  course  of  les- 
sons in  botany  by  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale  of 
Harvard  university.  The  course  is  designed  to 
present  the  principal  laws  of  life  and  growth  of 
plants,  and  will  deal  especially  with  methods  for 
cultivating  and  collecting  plants  for  study.  Each 
lecture  will  occupy  about  half  an  hour,  and,  as 
in  former  years,  will  be  followed  by  a  practical 
exercise  in  the  examination  of  plants.  These 
laboratory  exercises  are  arranged  for  beginners, 
but  will  also  serve  to  supplement  previous  comrses 
of  botanical  practice.  The  lectures  will  begin  on 
Monday,  March  22,  and  will  be  given  on  Fridays 
and  Mondays  in  the  rooms  of  the  Natural  history 
society.  Tickets  for  the  course,  at  ten  dollars, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Natural  history  rooms. 

—  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  by  public  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testi- 
monial to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  of  England,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  especially  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  science  during  the  last  forty- 


three  years.     Ck>ntributions  may  be  sent  to  Baron 
L.  Bevas,  1  Lord  Str.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

— The  office  of  secretaire  perp^tuel  of  the  French 
academy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Jamin, 
has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  M.  Vulpian.  The 
two  principal  candidates  were  M.  Vulpian  and  M. 
Alphonse  Milne  Edwards,  the  former  of  whom 
received  twenty-six,  the  latter  twenty-four  votes. 

—  It  has  long  been  known  that  petroleum 
existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemsah,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south  of  Suez ;  but  previous  explorations 
have  produced  no  result.  In  September,  1884,  a 
Belgian  mining  engineer,  M.  Debay,  was  sent  to 
report  on  the  possibilities  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  oil-beds,  and,  after  much  trouble,  he  has 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  practical  results. 
After  penetrating  successively  through  gypsum, 
containing  veins  and  nests  of  sulphur,  shale,  green 
and  blue  clay,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  the  drill, 
on  Feb.  28,  fell  suddenly  forty  centimetres,  and 
petroleum  rose  to  a  point  two  metres  above  the 
sea-leveL  On  receipt  of  the  news,  Nubar  Pasha 
arranged  an  expedition  of  experts,  from  whose 
examination  there  has  resulted  the  establishment 
of  the  following  facts :  that  petroleiun  undoubtedly 
exists  ;  that  the  geological  formation  of  the  country 
is  favorable  to  the  existence  of  larger  quantities  at 
lower  depths ;  that  the  store  of  oil  is  generally 
distributed  over  a  large  area  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
that  under  existing  unfavorable  conditions  a  single 
source  yields  about  two  tons  daily  ;  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  .88 ;  and  that  the  spot  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  coast,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage. 

—  The  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have,  during 
the  past  year,  extended  into  a  number  of  cantons 
in  Switzerland  where  the  insect  has  never  been 
hitherto  observed,  and  have  caused  considerable 
uneasiness  in  the  wine-producing  industry.  In 
connection  with  the  continual  extension  of  the 
fields  of  its  devastation  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note,  that,  in  Professor  Hilgard's 
last  report  of  the  viticultural  work  in  California, 
it  is  stated  that  the  habits  of  the  insect  in  that 
state  deviate  from  those  observed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  such  an  extent  that  the  dangers  of  in- 
fection are  much  lessened.  These  differences  in 
habits  consist  in  the  rarity  of  the  winged  female 
form,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  winter  eggs, 
both  probably  due  to  the  climatic  infiuences. 
The  mercurial  vapor  remedy,  of  which  much  has 
been  hoped,  has,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hilgard 
and  his  assistant  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse,  failed  to  pro- 
duce its  promised  results  as  a  phylloxera  insecti- 
cide. 


—  A  new  explosive  baa  been  invented  by  F. 
Redtenbaober,  a  uimog  engiaeer  in  Austria.  Ii 
I'robdbly  contains  only  the  elements  of  ordinary 
powder,  but  in  proportions  determined  by  twenty 
odd  years  of  research.  This  powder  is  brownish 
black  in  color.  Tlie  odvantafces  of  the  exploeive. 
which  is  known  aa  'miline.'  are  its  insensibility  to 
percuwlon  or  friction,  and  that  it  can  only  bo 
i^ited  by  a  apark.  There  exists,  therefore,  little 
danger  in  its  transportation  and  preparation.  It 
does  not  undergo  any  modification  under  the  in- 
fluence of  temperature,  and  only  i^itea  at  SSQ'  to 
340"  C.  It  bums  witli  little  smoke,  and  does  not 
produce  any  deleterious  gas.  It  can  be  employed 
exactly  as  powder,  and,  when  well  tamped,  its 
effects  are  comparable  with  those  of  dynamite, 

—  Mr.  A.  Vogel  has  recently  shown  (Cen(M((- 
blall  /.  agrie,  cliftnie)  that  ciachona-treee,  ^ow- 
ing In  hot-houses  in  Europe,  develop  no  quinine 
in  (heir  bark. 

—  King  Oscar  of  Swoien  has  ordained  two 
prize  cont*«ts  on  oriental  subjects,  —  one.  the 
liistory  of  the  Semitic  languages  i  the  other,  a 
description  of  the  Arabic  cirilization  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  The  prizes  are  a  gold  medal 
worth  1.000  Swedish  crowns,  and  a  sum  of  money 
eqoal  to  l.aTiO  Swedish  crowns.  The  treatises 
may  be  written  in  Latin  or  German,  and  may  he 
forwarded  to  Professor  Fleischer  of  Leipzig,  or 
Professor  Noldeeke  of  Strassbiug.  before  June 
30,  lft8e. 

—  Tlie  investigation  before  the  Maseachuaetts 
legislative  committee  on  the  subject  of  arsenic 
in  wall-paper  indicates  that  the  danger  has  be«n 
exaggerated.  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  testified,  that, 
from  careful  experiments,  tmder  no  conditions 
could  arsenical  poisoning  occur  through  breathing 
arsenurated  hydrogen  from  wall-paper,  and  tliat 
the  only  source  of  danger  would  be  from  friction 

—  Prof.  L.  Geiger  of  Berlin  is  about  to  issue  a 
Zeiteehrifl  fiir  die  ge»chwktederjudenin£>eut»eli- 
land.  It  will  be  scientific  in  character  and  treat- 
ment, and,  in  addition  to  essays  and  reports  of  re- 
search, it  will  contain  summaries  of  historical  ma- 
terials that  are  difficult  of  access  or  hitherto  un- 
printed.  It  will  also  make  Its  bibliographical  nol«s 
an  especial  feature. 

—  The  Smithsonian  report  for  18S4.  just  issued, 
contains,  like  the  previous  ones,  the  secretary's 
annual  report,  and  summaries  of  scientific  prog- 
ress in  the  natural  sciences,  by  E.  S.  Holdcn, 
C.  O.  Rocktt-ood,  F.  M.  Green,  C.  Abbe,  (i.  F. 
Barker,  H.  C.  Bolton,  E.  S.  Dana.  J.  B.  Mareou. 
T.  Oill.  and  O.  T.  Mason,  together  witli  a  numUr 
ijf  miscellaneous  papers  on  antliropology. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


'»  Corre^on^eniii  at 


New  Tork  agricnttaral  experiment-atation. 

la  your  review  of  the  fourth  snnunl  report  of  the 
New  York  aj^ricultural  pi  peri  me  at  station  iSeifne*, 
vii.  No.  165)  you  deal  very  lonieoHy  with  some  of  ths 
most  glaring  faidts  of  that  report.  This  is  certainly 
the  pleamiter  way  ;  but  does  it  best  (mbgerve  the 
cause  of  trnth  and  progress  !  That  station  is  an- 
qoeationably  doing  valuable  norlc  for  tbe  canse  of 
progressive  agriculture,  and,  because  of  the  ability 
thus  manifetted,  liie  anxiety  of  the  friends  of  that 
CAUie  is  the  greater  that  its  splendid  opportnn'"'" 
i-honld  not  be  frittered  away  in  a  kind  of  v  _ 
which,  if  peisisted  in,  will  inevitably  liriug  about  its  1 

The  fundsinental  itiiatske  in  the  mansgemeut  of 
thin  station,  as  manifested  by  this  report,  u  the  en- 
deavor to  cover  too  much  ground.     The  Beld  of  agri- 
cultural  experimentation   is  so   vast,  that   he   who 
would  accomplieb  aay  wortliy  result  mutt  coaflne  hi*  J 
labors  to  a  limited  portion  of  it :  bnt  in  this  case 
many  problems  have  been  attocke'I,  that   few  I 
ceive  that  elose  and  careful  attention  which  is  the  1 
first  requisite  of  truly  acientiSc  work.     The  director  J 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  necesearj   incom-  1 
]delenesa  and  unreliability  of  isolated  teste,  and  doei  | 
good  work  in  showmg  the  variability  ot  duplicates ; 
but  the  infrequency  »itfa  which  he  collates  the  result*   | 
of  his  present  experiments   with   those   previously 
mode  by  himself  or  other  equally  competent  authori- 
ties, and  the  frequency  with  wh'icb  he  disregards  his 
own  testimony  respecting  the  necessily  for  the  dupli- 
cation ot  tests,  intensify  the  feelinir  that  the  value  of 
a  Urge  proportion  of  the  work  of  this  station  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  its  desultory  character. 

The  impression,  that,  in  much  of  this  work, 
quantinr  is  attained  at  tbe  expense  of  accuracy,  is 
Atrengtliened  by  page  after  page  of  tbe  report. 
Typographical  errors  are  difficult  to  wholly  avoid  ; 
but  it  is  pottiug  the  case  very  mildly  to  say  that  they 
occur  with  unnecessary  frequency  here.  This  point, 
however,  might  be  passed  without  notice  were  these 
the  only  evidences  of  hasty  or  careless  work.  In  the 
tabulated  report  of  the  experiroent  in  feeding  starch- 
waste,  for  instance,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  which 
columnii  of  figures  relats  to  hay,  and  wliich  to  starch- 
nieal,  while  no  practical  fuedur  would  have  been 
guilty  or  the  absurdity  of  feeding  a  rich  meal  ad 
/iTiifuni,  and  following  it  by  liny  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  where  it  wax  detired  to  make  a  scientific  test 
of  the  feediag-vslue  of  either  food.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  allusion  to  tbe  capriciousness  of 
appetite  in  tbe  cows  under  tvst  is  amusing. 

The  fertihier  test  recorded  on  p.  40  affords  another 
striking  example,  both  of  the  crudity  of  the  methodi 
employed  at  this  station,  and  of  the  corelessnen  in 
reporting  results.  What  would  tbe  magnificent 
Sothamsted  experiments  have  amonnted  to,  had  the 
plots  in  Broodbalk  field  received  eni'rinous  dressings 
of  (ertiliiers  one  year,  none  tbe  next,  and  varying 
quantities  in  the  succeeding  year*,  or  if  their  in- 
terpreter had  shown  such  careleisness  in  tbe  sum- 
tuariring  of  results  as  has  been  shown  in  giving  the 
total  quantities  of  fertilizers  used  in  this  case  I 

In  conclusion,  I  must  wholly  dissent  from  the  idea 
conveyed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  review. 
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that  an  experiment  may  have  a  so-called  practical 
value  and  yet  be  worthless  to  the  man  of  science. 
What  is  science  bnt  accumolated  and  co-ordinated 
facts  ?  What  fact  is  there  which  confirms,  disproves, 
or  illustrates  any  supposed  law  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal growth,  that  is  not  valuable  to  the  scientific  man, 
and  to  the  farmer  an  well  ?  What  agricultural  ex- 
periment, worthy  tbe  name,  but  must  perform  this 
function  ?  It  is  true,  the  farmer  may  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  the  experiment,  as  in  a 
comparative  test  of  different  varieties  of  wheat, 
while  the  scientist  may  be  more  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing what  constitutional  peculiarity  enables  the  one 
variety  to  surpass  the  other  in  yield  ;  but  in  either 
case  the  fact  that  the  one  variety  is  the  more  pro- 
ductive is  the  stimulus  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
methods  of  culture  must  be  the  same  if  trustworthy 
data  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  either  scientist 
or  farmer.  I  do  not  forget  that  valuable  facts  have 
been  learned  from  experiments  which  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  in  the  field,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  such  work  ;  but,  until 
the  applicability  of  these  facts  to  the  methods  of  the 
farmer  bas  been  demonstrated  by  field  experiment, 
they  are  practically  valueless.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  study  of  isolated  individuals,  or  of  small  groups 
of  individuals,  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  work  of 
the  experiment-station  ;  but,  until  the  results  of  that 
study  are  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  field  or  to  the 
herd,  they  are  worthless  to  the  farmer,  and  equally 
worthless  to  the  scientist.  But  this  demonstration 
must  be  made  by  men  trained  to  the  scientific  method. 

C.  £.  Thorne. 


Settlement  of  labor  differences. 

Last  week's  Science  contains  some  views  of  Mr.  N. 
M.  Butler  on  the  *  Settlement  of  labor  differences,' 
which  claim  to  be  from  the  stand-point  of  *  science 
and  philosophy,'  which  is  explained  to  mean  freedom 
from  false  notions  and  prejudices,  and  to  be  the  ob- 
servation of  facts  and  relations  as  they  are. 

He  says  that  *  we '  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  present 
economic  system  as  fixed  and  final.     Who  are  *  we '  ? 

*  The  fact  as  it  is,'  is  that  in  America,  England , 
France,  Germany,  etc.,  men  by  the  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  most  decidedly  do  not  feel 
that  way  at  all.  Numerous  American  citizens  known 
as  Knights  of  labor  have  combined  and  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  changing  the  present  wage 
(i.e.,  private  capital)  system  into  an  integral  co- 
operative one ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  work  with 
earnestness,  determination,  and  devotion  to  realize 
that  end.  Instead  of  '*  feeling  an  irresistible  desire 
to  look  upon  the  (social  evolution)  process  as  com- 
pleted, and  the  book  of  evolution  as  closed,"  they  feel 
an  irresistible  conviction  that  society  is  entering  on 
the  threshold  of  a  now  form  of  economic  organiza- 
tion. This  belief  is  scientific  ;  that  is,  it  is  based  on  ex- 
perience carefuUy  made  and  closely  analyzed,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  Karl  Max,  F.  Engels,  Henry 
George,  and  very  clearly  in  that  American  writer 
George  Gronlund's  book,  *  The  co-operative  common- 
wealth.' 

Mr.  Butler  says  something  about  *^  the  ethical  fact 
that  there  is  a  superiority  of  possessions."  What  can 
it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Butler  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus  of  *  arbitra- 
tion '    fetich- worshippers.      Arbitration  is  to   have 

*  magic '  results.     So  it  must,  if  it  will  harmonize  the 


interests  that  are  diametrically  opposed,  as  are  those 
of  capitalists  and  laborers  in  regard  to  sharing  the 
product  of  labor. 

But,  say  the  '  arbitration '  and  *  harmony  '  preach- 
ers and  Mr.  Butler,  the  product  is  the  combined  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  capitalist  and  laborer.  Some- 
times the  capitalist  adds  his  efforts  to  the  work  of 
producing  by  direct  labor,  or  indirectly  by  doing  the 
requisite  directing  of  the  work,  and  sometimes  he 
does  not.  When  he  does  apply  personal  effort,  he 
is  entitled  to  reward ;  but  thatr  is  a  different  thing 
from  tbe  profit  on  his  capital  which  will  go  to  him  if 
he  hires  managers  or  agents,  or  is  merelv  an  in- 
vestor or  shareholder  in  a  business  be  neitner  does 
nor  can  manage,  nor  in  any  way  add  *  effort '  of  his 
own  to  the  work  of  production. 

No,  the  capitalist  need  not  work.  He  can  (and 
many  do)  live  in  idleness,  consuming  enormously 
without  producing  at  all,  and,  on  an  average,  he 
never  gives  an  equivalent  of  effort  for  what  he  gets  : 
hence  there  is  want  of  equity  in  the  capitalistic 
system. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  arbitration,  but  only  a 
radical  change  of  the  system,  can  abolish  this  in- 
justice; and  this  injustice  is  the  cause  of  the  ^  labor 
differences.' 

*  Christian  charity '  will  not  suffice  here  ;  that  is, 
the  *  give  all  you  have  to  the  poor '  doctrine  will  not 
do,  but,  rather,  a  modernized  adaptation  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  had  some 
primitive  form  of  integral  co-operation,  for  they 
neld  *  all  things  in  conmion '  (see  the  story  of 
Ananias). 

As  to  arbitration  as  a  sort  of  palliative  patchwork 
for  making  temporary  compromises,  perhaps  it  is 
good  for  that ;  but  *  brute  force,'  in  the  form  of 
police  and  militia,  has  to  stand  behind  it  to  make 
capitalists  keep  their  agreement,  which  they  have 
broken  in  innumerable  instances  when  it  was  in  their 
interest  and  power. 

Whether  the  change  from  the  capitalistic  to  the  co- 
operative mode  of  production  will  be  by  *  brute  force ' 
depends  on  the  resistance  the  capitalists  make  to  the 
course  of  evolution.  History  shews  that  privileged 
classes  generally  have  appealed  to  brute  force  when- 
ever their  privileges  were  in  danger. 

The  advice  of  science  they  do  not  heed.  It  is 
interest  that  guides  them.  Science,  that  is,  our 
judgment  of  future  facts  by  past  ones,  says  the  course 
of  evolution  of  human  society  tends  to  abrogate  all 
privileges  and  equalization  of  rights  and  duties. 
This  is  the  democratic  principle.  When  applied  to 
social  economy,  it  is  termed  *  socialism '  or  *  social 
democracy.'  The  capitalist  cannot  be  a  mere  trustee 
without  first  ceasing  to  be  a  capitalist.  This  implies 
an  entire  change  of  the  laws  of  property  :  hence  the 
advice  of  science  to  labor  is.  Organize  to  make  the 
requisite  change  of  laws ;  thac  is,  go  into  politics  as 
a  party  to  establish  an  economic  republic,  electing 
your  directors  of  labors.  That  will  settle  all  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor,  because  there  will 
be  no  capitalist,  and  all  will  be  laborers  or  starve. 

Chas.  Field. 


Eskimo  building- snow. 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  15, 1886,  you  give  an  illus- 
tration of  what  purports  to  be  'hardened  snow' 
impacted  on  a  Mount  Washington  telegraph  -  pole 
by  a  strong  gale.     During  the  past  winter  I  have 
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noticed  the  Bame  formation  at  this  station  upon  the 
HDemoscope  and  BDemometcr.  1  woald  like  to  ia- 
quira  whether  the  Uount  Washington  formation  ia 
really  snon  driven  aKsinsC  the  pole  by  the  gale.  or. 
as  at  this  station,  an  accumulation  ot  tog  in  a  frozen 
state.  This  formHlioD  I  have  never  observed  during 
anow-storiDS,  even  when  accompaiiied  by  wioda  of 
sixty  miles  and  upwards,  but  it  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence when  a  heavy  cloud  envelops  the  peak. 

T.  W.  Sbbbwood, 

Si(i.  corps,  U.S.A. 
Pikes  Peak,  Col.,  Ai>tl]  l.V 


Quatematj  volcanic  deposits 


1  Nebraska. 


It  was  the  eood  fortune  of  the  writer  to  discover 
the  following  siKntficant  section  during  the  last  holi- 
day vacation.  It  i»  in  one  of  the  abrupt  bluffs  over- 
looking a  sharp  bend  of  the  West  Blue  River,  in  the 
Roathem  part  of  Seward  county,  Neb.  It  exhibits 
the  formations  from  nearly  the  general  level  down  to 
the  level  of  the  stream.  It  is  as  follows :  2  ±  feet 
soil ;  pasting  iutn  6  ±  feet  red  gritty  loam ;  S  ±  feet 
stratified  loamy  clay,  with  thin  streaks  of  small  white 
quartE  pebbles ;  passing  into  3  ±  feet  mostly  ((ravel, 
with  a  tew  bowlders  of  red  quartiite  from  Dakota  ; 
pMsiog  into  15  ±  feet  stratified  loamy  clay  with 
Btreaksof  pebbles;  6  to  10  inches  of  light  gray  earth, 
volcanic  ashes,  thinly  and  evenly  laminated  :  1}  feet 
clay,  darker  above ;  below  parsins  into  5  feet  Bne 
gray  sand,  with  thin  clay  laminae  6  to  13  inches 
apart;  1  i  foot  coarse  sand  with  pebbles  and  bowl- 
ders of  red  quartdte,  — iireenstone,  — granite,  etc., 
with  an  uneven  surface  below  ;  0  feet  bard  greenish 
joint  clay ;   8  feet  slope  ;   water  of  the  West  Blue 

A  few  rods  distant  a  less  complete  but  similar  sec- 
tiOD  shows  the  siliceous  layer  live  feet  thick,  and  it 
appears  along  the  sides  of  a  ravine  at  different  places 
for  several  rods,  showing  considerable  persistency. 
Specimens  of  it  have  been  submitted  Co  Ur.  J.  S. 
Diller  of  the  U,  S.  geological  survey,  with  another 
sample  from  Knox  county.  He  replies,  ■"  Specimens 
No.  1  (Knox  county)  and  No.  3  (Seward  county)  are 
volcanic  dust.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  minute 
angular  fragments  of  pumiceous  glass,  such  as  is 
thrown  high  into  the  air  during  violent  eruptions. 
and  wafted  by  currents  of  air  for  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  its  source.  The  fragments  of  glass  are, 
for  the  inost  part,  clear  and  transparent,  with  few 
traces  of  crys'alline  matter.  Besides  the  volcanic 
glass,  there  are  numerous  grains  of  quartz  sand, 
which  are  well  rounded.  ...  As  nearly  as  1 
can  estimate,  from  the  small  quantity  examined, 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  volcanic 
dust,  It  appears  that  the  material  is  of  complex 
"rigin.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  volcanic 
dust  was  borne  by  winds  nearly  or  quite  to  its  desti- 
uatioD,  the  rounded  grains  appear  to  be  of  aqueous 
oriifiu,  and  suggest  that  the  dust  may  have  fallen  in 
a  body  of  water,  where  tbe  two  commingled," 

Several  important  conclusions  seem  well  -  nigh 
demonstrated  by  this  section, 

1.  The  occurrence  of  important  volcanic  action 
somewhere  in  this  region  during  the  quaternary. 
Tbe  red  quartiite  could  not  have  arrived  in  this 
locality  before  the  glacial  epoch.  If  the  section 
eventually  proves  t«  be  of  a  local  formation,  which 
does  not  seem  likely,  it  would  only  make  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  dust  more  recent. 


3.  The  character  of  the  siliceous  deposit  strongly 
supports  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dropped  in  a  deep 
or  quiet  lake,  Thii  accords  well  with  the  deposits 
above  and  below  ;  for  the  bowldery  layers  are,  for 
evident  reasons,  referred  to  floating  ice,  and  the 
character  of  stratiBcalion  favors  lacustriue  rather 
than  Suviatile  conditions  :  hence  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  lake  was  contoroporaneoTn  with  the  ice- 
sheet  which  occupied  the  regions  of  Dakota  and  Iowa. 
itch  a  glimpse  of  the  joint  action  of  frost  and 
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From  the  location  of  the  section,  and  its  rela<  | 
tion  to  the  White  Hiver  tertiary  sands,  which,  if  | 
rightly  identified,  are  widely  exposed  east  of  this 
point,  it  appears  not  unhkely  that  this  lake  was  but 
tbe  diminished  stage  of  King's  Lake  Cheyenne. 
Numerous  finds  of  these  siliceous  beds  have  been 
reported  from  the  republican  valley,  and  one  as  far 
east  as  Oak  Creek,  Lancaster  county.  They  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  same  geological  horizon. 

J.  E.  Todd, 
Tsbor.Io.,  MMohW. 

World  time. 

The  last  number  of  JVii'iiri'  contains  a  lecture  by  j 
Mr.  Christie,  the  astronomer  royal  of  England,  on 
universal  or  world  time.     With  Mr.  Christie's  princi- 
pal conclusion  I  fully  agree,  but  have  not  much  faith  I 
in  some  of  his  arguments,  or  in  some  of  the  result*  I 
he  predicts. 

Mr.  Christie  bases  one  of  his  ar(;umenl«  on 
ignorance  of  farmers,  and  infers,  that,  because  the 
farmer  cannot  tell  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  in 
his  time,  we  may  therefore  make  this  difference  four, 
five,  or  ten  boure.  But  would  the  farmer  be  any 
better  off  if  ha  should  tell  his  wife  that  he  wants 
breakfast  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  twenty-two 
o'clock  t  Of  course  not.  And  it  is  not  wise.  I  think, 
to  base  any  permanent  action  on  the  ignorance  of 
any  class  of  men.  Canditions  may  change ;  and 
such  arguments,  though  they  may  answer  for  a 
political  or  military  campaign,  are  easily  overdone, 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  only  leniporary. 

Tbe  most  vicious  assumption  that   underlies  Mr. 
Christie's  argument,  and    which   he  has  in  common 
with  some  other  astronomers,  is  this  :  haasaumes  Chat 
man  was  mode  for  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  not 
that  these  thmgi  are  tor  man.     My  natural  assump- 
tion would  be  that  the  chief  astronomer  of  a  great 
country  would  have  a  wider  view  of  things.    But  w 
all   know   the   libemlity  and  influence  of  our  great 
corporations,  attd  bow  they  deal  out  free  wires  and   1 
free  service  :  and  we  have  all  felt  this  on  the  recep-    f 
tion  of  a  free  telegraphic  despatch  when  we  come  ti 
tbe  last  letters,  D.  H. 

Now.  I  say  with  Mr.  Christie,  let  the  railroads 
adopt  a  world  time,  and  it  does  not  matter  what 
meridian  they  take,  though  Oreenwich  ia  probably 
the  tiest,  and  let  all  their  trains  be  run  on  this  time. 
Then,  directly  opposite  to  )lr.  Christie's  propoaition, 
let  all  the  cities,  villages,  and  farmers  return totheir 
local  and  natural  time.  If  the  railroads  will  do  this, 
the  most  ignorant  farmer  will  soon  understand 
matters.     I  speak   with    confldence.   because  forty 

fgars  ago  I  was  a  farmer  myself,  and  very  ignorant. 
here  has  been  too  much  confusion  given  to  this 
mutter,  and  our  astronomers  have  been  too  eager  to 
sell  time.    They  have  better  work  to  do. 

Asaph  Haix. 
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Certain  questions  relating^  to  national  endow- 
ment of  research  in  this  country,  and  their 
importance. 

In  reply  to  your  able  critic  (W.  S.  N.,  in  Science, 
yiL  No.  165)  of  my  letter  bearing'  the  above  title 
(No.  164),  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  my  articles  upon 
science  and  the  state,  recently  published  in  Mind  in 
nature f  of  Chicago,  and,  if  his  interest  carry  him 
that  far,  to  do  me  the  simple  justice  of  re-reading-  my 
letter  in  Science  which  prompted  his  questiims, — 
questions  which  I  will  here  endeavor  to  answer  for 
him. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  most  emphatically  reiter- 
ate my  opinion,  that  I  am  fully  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment endowing  researchers  in  civil  life,  as  well  as 
affording  the  proper  opportunities  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  labors  of  those  scientists  upon  her 
own  rolls.  May  I  ask  my  critic  to  again  peruse  that 
paragraph  io  my  letter  that  is  completed  with  the 
following  words,  **I  stand  on  the  side  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  in  his  principle  as  applied  to  Tycho 
Brahe,'*  and  then  ask  himself  if  my  being  interro- 
gated as  to  my  convictions  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  it  devolves  upon  the  government  to 
aid  researchers  in  civil  life  was  necessary  ;  and  I 
think  he  will  find,  upon  reconsideration,  that  there 
18  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  upon  that 
point. 

As  to  the  proper  ones  who  should  receive  such  aid 
from  the  government,  either  in  civil  life  or  the  ser- 
vices, let  my  critic  place  the  correct  construction  on 
the  word  *  demonstrated,'  when  I  say  in  the  sentence 
he  quotes  from  my  letter,  **  of  those  persons  in  her 
employ  who  have  from  time  to  tiane  demonstrated 
their  fitness  to  perform  certain  work,*'  and  I  must 
believe  we  will  agree  here  also.  Mind  you,  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  promptly  affording  assistance  to  any  one 
and  every  one,  or  to  him  who  suddenly  springs  up, 
and  exclaims,  **  Lo !  I  am  a  scientist,  I  can  write  a 
book.  I  believe  I  am  an  investigator  and  a  genius." 
If  y  advice  to  such  a  person  would  be,  *  Demonstrate 
it,  my  good  friend.'  As  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
the  government  should  render  to  those  exceptional 
persons  in  this  country  who  have  demonstrated  their 
peculiar  fitness  to  prosecute  certain  lines  of  research 
with  marked  success,  I  concur  fully  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Huxley,  who  says,  "Now,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  all  educational  schemes  is  to  catch 
these  exceptional  people,  and  turn  them  to  account 
for  the  good  of  society.  No  man  can  say  where  they 
wiU  crop  up ;  like  their  oppodtes,  the  fools  and 
knaves,  they  appear  sometimes  in  the  palace,  and 
sometimes  in  the  hovel.  But  the  great  thing  to  be 
arrived  at,  I  was  going  to  say  the  most  important  end 
of  all  social  arrangements,  is  to  keep  these  glorious 
sports  of  nature  from  being  either  corrupted  by 
luxury  or  starved  by  poverty,  and  to  put  them  into 
the  position  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  specially  fitted."  I  quoted  these  excellent 
words  nearly  three  years  ago  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal record,  and  again  in  my  article  upon  science  and 
the  state  in  Mind  in  nature :  so  there  is  some  danger 
of  their  becoming  immortalized,  though  I  considered 
them  immortal  when  they  were  first  penned.  I  will 
say,  however,  that,  if  occasion  requires,  I  will  quote 
them  again,  — quote  and  quote,  till  they  become  even 
the  battle-cry  of  the  socialists  themselves. 

Begarding  the  progress  of  our  nation,  from  an 
evolutionist's  point  of  view,  as  I  do,  I  must  consider, 


from  the  'rery  limpets  in  our  fauna,  through  every 
atom  we  lay  claim  to,  our  bodies  and  brains,  our 
minds  and  our  works,  our  institutions  and  industries, 
our  opinions  and  our  language,  nay,  through  our 
very  government  itself,  —  I  must  consider,  I  say,  the 
whole  as  one  glorious  growth  and  development. 
During  this  growth,  that  limb  of  the  common  tree 
which  bore  the  crop  of  American  scientists  un- 
doubtedly did  encroach  upon  the  government  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  the  extent  of  this  encroachment  only 
do  I  **  claim  a  monopoly  of  talent  in  government 
employ." 

It  was  from  this  broad  basis  that  I  attempted  to 
write  my  letter  upon  national  endowment,  and  I  feel 
pained  that  I  should  have  failed  in  anybody's  eyes. 
My  suggestions  for  a  scientific  corps  for  the  army 
and  navy,  my  papers  upon  science  and  the  state,  were 
prompted  solely  through  the  same  sentiment. 

Is' it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  such  re-organiza- 
tion as  the  department  of  science  that  I  have  else- 
where suggested,  may  some  day  be  an  idea  realized, 
or  do  I  peer  too  far  into  the  future,  when  I  see  other 
zo(ilogical  stations  scattered  along  both  of  our  exten- 
sive coasts,  rep<Miting.  and  repeating  again,  the  mag- 
nificent national  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  staff  at  Wood's  HoU  ?  Or,  scanning  the  hori- 
zon still  farther,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some- 
where in  the  dim  future  that  change  may  come  o'er 
the  dream  of  the  official  mind,  and  it,  too,  see  the 
grand  natural  law  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 
wrested  from  nature's  secrets,  and  that  the  principles 
of  evolution  which  are  becoming  more  clearly  defined 
for  us  every  day  be  turned  to  practical  use,  and  a 
little  bending  of  the  twigs  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  utilizing  these  evolved  prod- 
ucts for  the  nation's  good  ?  Then  those  who  have 
demonstrated  their  peculiar  fitness  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  government  as  one  of  her  most  powerful 
weapons  ;  and  room  will  be  found  for  their  strength, 
in.  this  very  department  of  science,  these  zo5logicaI 
stations  on  our  coast,  and  similar  zoological  and 
meteorological  stations  established,  as  they  should 
be,  at  suitable  points  all  over  our  broad  empire. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  April  8. 


The  American  ornithologists'  union  code  and 
check-list  of  North  American  birds. 

By  an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  committee  of  the 
American  ornithologists'  union  on  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  North  American  birds  omitted  to 
recognize  in  the  preface  of  the  *  Code  and  check-list  ^ 
the  important  aid  rendered  the  committee  by  the 
gentlemen  invited  to  share  in  its  labors.  Dr.  L. 
Stejneger,  Dr.  C.  H.  Merriam,  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Gill 
were  present  at  numerous  meetings,  participated  in 
the  discussions,  and  are  entitled  to  g^teful  recogni- 
tion by  the  committee  for  their  services. 

Dr.  Stejneger  not  only  gave  valuable  assistance  to 
the  subcommittee  on  species  and  subspecies,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  questions  of  synonymy,  but  was 
also  present  by  invitation  at  most  of  the  meetings  of 
the  whole  committee,  took  an  active  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions, and  contributed  valuable  assistance  in  the 
formulations  of  the  'Code,'  —  assistance  which  the 
committee  is  glad  to  gratefully  acknowledge. 

COMMITTEB  OF  THE  AmKBICAN  ORiaTHOLO- 
OISTS'  UNIOir  ON  CLASSIFICATION  AND 
NOMENCLATUBS. 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  TENETS  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  WITH  TIME. 

**  It  ia  incontestable,"  says  Conite,  **  that  con- 
tinuity and  fecundity  are  the  least  doubtful  synip- 
Umw  of  all  truly  scientific  concei)tion8.  When 
each  new  work  on  political  economy,  in  lieu  of 
presenting  itself  as  the  spontaneous  sequence  and 
gradual  development  of  previous  works,  has  an 
(essentially  personal  character  according  to  its  au- 
thor, so  as  to  rei>eatedly  put  in  question  the  most 
fundamental  notions,"  then  we  can  rest  assured 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  science  properly 
so  called. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  paper  to 
combat  this  statement  in  its  entirety  ;  for  the  ma- 
turer  judgment  of  the  scientific  world  has  convicted 
Comte  of  a  gross  misconception  as  to  the  nature 
of  economics.  But  one  charge  must  be  met,  — 
a  point  that  contains  the  very  marrow  of  the  new 
movement  in  political  economy.  What  Ck)mte 
predicated  of  sociology,  but  denied  in  speaking  of 
iwlitical  economy,  and  what  many  of  the  older 
school  then,  as  now,  often  disregarded,  is  the 
essential  interrelation  between  economic  theories 
and  the  changing  external  conditions  of  industrial 
life.  The  modem  8ch(X)l,  the  historical  and  criti- 
cal school,  holds  that  the  economic  theories  of  any 
generation  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  time, 
place,  and  nationality,  under  which  the  doctrines 
were  evolved,  and  that  no  particular  set  of  tenets 
can  arrogate  to  itself  the  claim  of  immutable 
tnith,  or  the  assumption  of  universal  applicability 
to  all  countries  or  epochs.  We  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  the  work  of  previous  economists ;  but, 
just  l)ecause  of  our  belief  in  the  relativity  and 
c-ontinuit3^  of  economic  doctrine,  we  are  com- 
jK'lled  to  regard  much  of  what  was  at  the  time 
comparatively  correct  and  feasible,  as  to-day  posi- 
tively erroneous  and  misleading.  We  maintain 
that  Comte's  criticism  is  specious  and  shallow  ; 
we  hold  that  there  is  a  well-defined  thread  of  con 
tinuity  and  gradual  development  in  the  history 
of  economic  doctrines :  and  we  assert  that  each 
jieriod  of  economic  life  must  be  treated  by  itself, 
lK)th  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  doc- 
trine itself,  and  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of 
the  particular  theory  in  question.     Let  us,  then. 


first  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history,  and  then 
draw  our  conclusions. 

1.  The  science  of  political  economy  in  its  present 
form  is  essentially  a  creation  of  mcKlem  thought. 
Tlie  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  its  birth  are 
peculiarly  the  development  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. Classic  antiquity  can  indeed  show  us 
several  writers  on  economic  topics  ;  but  a  com- 
plete science,  as  we  understand  it,  was  an  im- 
possibility, because  the  whole  environment  was  of 
a  nature  to  jireclude  speculation  of  this  kind.  The 
one  great  fact  which  pervaded  the  whole  national 
life  in  Hellenic  antiquity,  for  instance,  was  the 
institution  of  slavery.  In  Greece  the  home  of 
almost  every  rich  freeman  was  a  great  complex. 
He  owned  the  land,  the  house,  the  slaves ;  and 
he  produced  at  home,  on  the  premises,  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  consumption,  which  again,  in 
cases  where  exchange  was  desirable,  were  taken 
to  market  by  his  own  slaves,  and  sold  as  his  own 
property.  This  complex  of  possessions  was  called 
in  Greece  oi/cof  (originally,  *a  house'),  and  the 
word  *  economics'  (o/koc  and  iry/of,  *  rule ')  primarily 
denoted  the  method  of  managing  this  property, 
thus  including  domestic  as  well  as  political  econo- 
my. But  there  was  no  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween real  and  personal  property,  between  mova- 
bles and  immovables,  between  land  and  capital, 
as  in  modem  times,  because  the  same  individual 
always  owned  both.  There  was  no  distinction 
between  labor  and  capital,  because  labor  was  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  capital,  because  the  laborer  was 
property,  because  the  slave  was  put  in  the  same 
category  as  land  and  other  commodities.  Land- 
owner, capitalist,  employer  of  labor,  who  are  to-day 
sharply  distinguished  in  production,  were  thrown 
into  one  in  antiquity.  The  slave  being  a  part  of 
this  complex,  no  independent  theory  of  wages 
could  arise,  since  there  were  no  wages  ;  the  land- 
owner being  the  capitalist,  no  theory  of  rent  could 
arise ;  the  capitalist  being  the  employer  of  labor 
and  the  transporter  of  goods  to  market,  no  theory 
of  interest  and  profits,  no  conception  of  wages  of 
superintendence  as  a  separate  share  in  distribution, 
could  arise.  The  oUo^  is  therefore  a  fact  of  the 
most  fundamental  importance  in  Greek  life,  and 
furnishes  the  clew  to  all  the  theories  of  Aristotle 
and  Xenophon,  which,  without  it,  are  incompre- 
hensible and  seemingly  illogical. 

The  second  distinguishing  mark  of  Greek  life  was 
the  general  conception  of  state.  The  present  cen- 
tury is  the  age  of  individualism  :  the  Hellenic  epoch 
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was  what  might  be  called  the  age  of  collectivism. 
There  the  state  reigned  supreme  :  the  individual 
as  such  was  swallowed  up.  His  time,  his  prop- 
erty, his  life,  belonged  in  the  last  instance  to  the 
state,  which  might  demand  it  at  any  time.  The 
only  occupation  worthy  of  a  full  citizen  was  that  of 
attending  to  public  affairs.  Statecraft  and  poli- 
tics, athletics  and  military  exercises,  engrossed 
the  chief  moments  of  every  Grecian,  and  left  him 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  pursuit  of 
manual  labor.  This  conception  of  the  state  was 
perhaps  carried  to  an  extreme  in  Sparta,  where, 
as  is  well  known,  the  meals  were  eaten  in  com- 
mon, the  children  educated  together  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  state,  and  the  marriage 
relation  subordinated  to  considerations  of  imagined 
political  necessity. 

In  Rome  the  matter  was  not  far  different.  The 
economic  conditions  were  for  many  centuries  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  Greece,  and  the  ideas, 
even  as  advanced  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  bear 
evidence  of  the  incomplete  development  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  Slavery,  the  low  estimation  of 
manual  labor,  and  imperial  absolutism,  were  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  national  life ;  and 
under  such  conditions  a  science  in  the  modem 
sense  was  rendered  impossible.  The  Romans, 
however,  had  their  physiocratic  school,  during 
the  empire,  in  the  shape  of  the  agrarian  writers,  — 
acriptores  de  re  rttstiod,  such  as  Varro,  Columella, 
etc.,  —  who  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  national 
decay,  and  to  recall  the  Romans  to  a  sense  of  their 
former  strength,  by  sounding  the  praises  of  agri- 
culture, and  by  proving  the  economic  as  well  as 
moral  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  servile  labor. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  Christian  church — ^the  sub- 
stitution of  a  great  monotheism  for  the  numerous 
polytheisms  of  antiquity;  the  change  from  the  old 
cults,  which  were  but  national  religions  or  conse- 
crations of  the  national  idea,  to  the  new  worship, 
which  was  international,  not  national,  and  in- 
tended to  embrace  all  humanity  —  brought  in 
its  train  the  most  cardinal  changes.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  the  place  to  recount  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  economic  relations  by  the  church  teach- 
ings: it  will  suffice  barely  to  mention  the  total 
alteration  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  woman,  the  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  labor  hand  in  hand  with 
the  institution  of  holidays  for  the  workmen,  and 
the  efforts  for  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
patristic  authors  even  went  so  far  as  to  preach 
practical  communism,  although  their  object,  far 
from  being  that  of  inciting  the  rabble  to  resist- 
ance, or  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  was  simply 
to  recall  the  wealthy  to  a  sense  of  their  own  obli- 
gations, to  preach  the  gospel  of  fraternal  love  and 


charity,  to  remove  some  of  the  hideous  moral 
enormities  with  which  the  later  imperial  civiliza- 
tion was  honeycombed. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  scholastic  age  that  any 
distinctive  economic  doctrines  were  formulated. 
The  increase  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the 
municipalities  and  the  growth  of  the  town-guilds, 
craft  as  well  as  merchant,  lent  an  increased  im- 
petus to  the  consideration  of  economic  topics,  — 
an  impetus  still  further  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery and  annotation  of  Aristotle*s  '  Politics  and 
economics.'  The  subject  of  money,  for  instance, 
received  a  careful  treatment,  and  the  so-called 
Greeham*s  law  was  as  well  known  to  the  authors 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  two  great  doctrines,  however,  that 
dominated  all  mediaeval  economy,  were  those  of 
usury  and  of  reasonable  price.  The  prohibition 
of  interest  was  founded,  not  on  Aristotle's  plea 
that  money  was  barren,  nor  even,  except  at  the 
very  first,  on  the  injunction  of  St.  Luke,  Mutuum 
date,  nihU  inde  sperantes,  but  on  a  complicated  and 
artificial  legal  distinction,  drawn  from  the  Roman 
law.  The  theologians  based  themselves  on  the 
glossators  and  legists,  and  the  wordy  strife  about 
*  fungible '  and  <  consumptible '  things  continued 
for  several  centuries,  until  finally  settled  by 
Salmasius,  Turgot,  and  Bentham.  But  the  doc- 
trine influenced  all  mediaeval  speculation :  it  was 
applied  not  only  to  loans,  but  to  transactions  of  all 
kinds  ;  it  was  the  pivot  about  which  the  theories 
of  price,  of  exchange,  of  banking,  and  of  trade, 
swung ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  provisions 
is  indispensable  to  a  correct  comprehension  of 
mediaeval  economic  life. 

Of  still  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  juatum  pretium  (*  reasonable  price ')  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  writings,  and  exemplified  in  actual 
life.  The  middle  ages  were  a  period  of  customary, 
not  of  competitive  prices ;  and  the  idea  of  i)er- 
mitting  agreements  to  be  decided  by  the  individ- 
ual preferences  of  vender  or  purchaser  was 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
times.  The  '  higgling  of  the  market '  was  an  im- 
possibility simply  because  the  laws  of  the  market 
were  not  left  to  the  free  arbitrament  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Under  the  supposition  that  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  would  be  best 
subserved  by  avoiding  the  dangers  of  an  unrestrict- 
ed competition,  the  government  interfered  to  ordain 
periodical  enactments  of  ciistomary  or  reasonable 
prices — reasonable,  that  is,  for  both  producer  and 
consumer.  Tabulated  tariffs  and  official  regula- 
tions of  all  things,  from  beer  to  wages,  filled 
the  statute-books ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  pre- 
posterous for  the  producer  to  ask  as  much  as  he 
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could  get,  or,  on  the  ocmtrary,  to  demand  lees 
than  his  neighbor,  and  thus  undersell  him.  The 
great  offences  of  mediaeval  trade  in  England,  for 
instance,  were  regrating,  forestalling,  and  engross- 
ing, —  buying  in  order  to  sell  at  enhanced  prices, 
intercepting  goods  on  the  way  to  market  to  pro- 
cure them  more  cheaply,  and  keeping  back  wares 
purchased  at  wholesale  in  order  to  strike  a  more 
favorable  bargain  subsequently.  But,  above  all, 
great  solicitude  was  shown  for  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  every  precaution  was  observed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  overreaching  the  public. 
It  was  deemed  of  paramount  Importance  to  watch 
over  every  stage  of  production  ;  and  the  whole 
institution  of  craft-guilds  was  nothing  but  an 
adjunct  to  the  municipal  administration  in  the 
endeavor  to  attain  this  end.  Erroneous  and  mis- 
guided as  was  some  of  this  legislation,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  moral 
ideas,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  eco- 
nomic necessities.  Jtutum  pretium  was  the 
manifestation  of  a  great  moral  principle,  and  un- 
til the  decay  and  disintegration  of  the  guild  S3rB- 
tem,  through  the  growth  of  competition  and  the 
development  of  a  distinctively  capitalistic  class, 
set  in,  the  mediaeval  doctrines  and  institutions 
were  undeniably  well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
economic  life. 

3.  The  so-called  mercantile  system  was  simply 
the  manifestation,  in  one  particular  direction,  of 
the  general  mediaeval  conception  of  national 
polity.  The  commonly  accepted  notions  of  its 
teachings  form  nothing  but  a  distorted  caricature, 
and  it  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  a  set  of  ideas 
upheld  by  the  leading  minds  for  many  genera- 
tions should  be  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  The  earliest  writers,  such 
as  Bodin  in  France  (1578),  and  Stafford  in  Eng- 
land (1581),  had  their  attention  called  to  the  gen- 
eral disarrangement  of  industry  and  prices, 
caused  in  great  part  by  the  influx  of  bullion  from 
America  and  by  the  gradual  development  of  com- 
petition, as  against  custom.  Their  ideas,  as  ex- 
panded in  the  seventeenth  century  by  English 
and  continental  economists,  were  simply  to  foster 
industry,  to  increase  population,  and  thus  to  bring 
about  a  general  prosperity.  The  great  writers  of 
the  times  never  entertained  such  an  absurd  idea 
as  that  wealth  consisted  of  money  ;  they,  indeed, 
had  a  somewhat  exaggerated  opinion  of  money 
as  an  evidence  of  national  prosperity,  and  some 
of  them  laid  undue  weight  on  the  importance  of 
the  *  balance  of  trade '  argument :  but  their  ulti- 
mate aim  was  national  aggrandizement  through 
industrial  as  well  as  commercial  supremacy.  The 
economic  policy  of  Colbert,  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  accounts 


usually  advanced,  and  was  in  reality  dictated  by 
considerations  of  the  highest  statesmanship,  and 
in  many  respects  eminently  well  fitted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  period.  The  prominent  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Child, 
Petty,  North,  Locke,  etc.,  entertained  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  international  trade,  which  closely 
approximate  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ricardo 
and  Caimes  in  this  century.  Their  ideas  on  the 
nature  of  national  wealth,  moreover,  were  in  the 
main  correct ;  and  they  perceived  and  explained 
with  lucidity  the  shortcomings  of  the  industrial 
system,  which  was  then  gradually  becoming  un- 
suited  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  period. 
The  English  authors  struggle  for  free  trade,  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  of  exportation  ;  the  Italian 
Serra  (1613)  invokes  the  principle  of  *  liberty  of 
contract ; '  the  Frenchman  Montchr^tien  (1615) 
does  not  think  of  subordinating  agriculture  and 
industry  to  commerce. 

The  mercantile  system,  even  in  its  crudest  form, 
showed  that  statesmen  and  authors  began  to  form 
some  conception  of  a  national  economy.  Prac- 
tical economic  systems  can  never  be  entirely 
divorced  from  political  considerations ;  and  it  is 
these  political  considerations  alone  which  enable 
us  to  understand  some  of  the  fundamental  mer- 
cantilistic  notions,  such  as  the  desire  for  increased 
population  or  the  <  balance  of  power '  argument. 
The  mercantile  system  formed  a  fitting  pendant 
to  the  political  attempts  of  the  absolute  monarchy, 
which  the  new  political  science  has  taught  us  to 
regard  not  only  as  a  necessary,  but  as  a  most 
salutary,  step  in  the  advance  from  mediaeval 
feudalism  to  modem  constitutionalism.  The 
doctrines  themselves  underwent  a  gradual  modifi- 
cation, and  in  their  final  form  simply  taught  that 
the  real  advantage  lay  in  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction and  the  greater  activity  of  industry.  The 
mercantile  system  had,  at  the  time,  undeniably  a 
certain  historic  justification. 

4.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  sys- 
tem, with  its  restrictive  measures  and  its  illiberal 
policy  of  national  exchisiveness,  had  become  an- 
tiquated. Inquisitorial  custom-houses  and  tariff 
wars  were  multiplied ;  industry  was  fairly  throt- 
tled by  minute  regulation  of  details:  in  France 
alone  four  large  quarto  volumes  were  filled  with 
complicated,  unintelligible,  and  contradictory 
regulations  of  manufactures.  The  confusion  was 
heightened  by  the  excesses  of  the  monopolistic 
companies  and  the  defeneration  of  the  craft- 
guilds,  which  now,  far  from  being  welcome 
auxiliaries  to  the  mtmicipal  administration,  had 
become  oppressive,  exclusive  bodies,  with  an 
hereditary,  caste-like  organization.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  a  sect  of  men  should  arise  who 
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sought  refuge  from  this  intolerable  pandemonium 
of  perpetual  interference  in  the  soothing  doctrine 
of  absolute  liberty?  The  times  were  ripe  for  a 
reaction,  —  a  reaction  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
political,  religious,  economic.  In  politics  this  was 
ushered  in  by  Rousseau,  in  philosophy  by  Voltaire 
and  the  encyclopedists,  in  economics  by  the  advent 
of  the  physiocrats.  The  great  significance  of  the 
physiocrats,  as  their  name  denotes,  is  the  belief  in 
the  natural  order  of  liberty  ;  their  tenets  of  pro- 
duit  net  and  impot  unique  being  subordinate  doc- 
trines, which  grew  out  of  their  endeavor  to  reha- 
bilitate agriculture,  and  bring  the  dissolute  classes 
back  to  a  sense  of  primitive  simplicity.  Just  as 
the  mercantilists  had  laid  stress  on  the  national 
element,  applying  the  principles  of  domestic 
economy  to  political  life,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  physiocrats  represented  the  universal,  the  cos- 
mopolitan, the  international  view.  In  that  con- 
fused progeny  of  stoic  philosophy  and  Roman 
law  as  nurtured  by  the  continental  jurists  and 
philosophers,  and  known  as  the  law  of  nature, 
Rousseau  found  the  life-blood  of  his  contrat 
social,  the  support  of  his  revolutionary  theories. 
And  the  same  misconception  led  Quesnay  and 
Goumay  to  formulate  the  laws  of  industrial 
society  as  eternal  and  immutable  truths,  which  it 
was  the  function  of  man  to  exxx)und,  but  which 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  —  or,  if  possible, 
utterly  ruinous  —  to  change  or  tamper  with. 
Laissez-faire,  laissez  passer,  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks all  economic  puzzles.  The  *  be  quiet '  sys- 
tem, as  Bentham  calls  it,  is  the  sole  panacea  for 
human  ills,  the  only  hope  of  social  regeneration. 
Give  free  play  to  the  natural  laws  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  prosperity  will  soon  shine  in  all  its 
refulgence  on  the  expanse  of  national  life. 

Tlie  great  statesman  and  economist,  Turgot, 
undoubtedly  made  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
in  the  celebrated  six  edicts  of  1776,  which  abol- 
ished the  gidlds  and  the  conydes,  and  reformed 
the  corn-laws.  The  economistes,  indeed,  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
jx)werful  to  the  privileges  of  the  few.  In  the 
place  of  restriction  they  demanded  freedom,  in 
the  place  of  nationalism  they  demanded  cosmo- 
politanism, in  the  place  of  paternal  government 
they  demanded  individualism.  In  every  respect 
the  sheer  opposites  of  their  predecessors,  the 
physiocrats,  beyond  all  cavil,  sounded  the  just 
note  of  discontent  with  prevailing  theories  and 
institutions,  which  had  become  utterly  unsuitable 
and  anomalous ;  but  their  enthusiasm  for  reaction 
made  them  overshoot  the  mark,  and  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  An  excellent  work  was  done  in 
clearing  up  the  old  errors  as  to  the  function  of 
government,  but  it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect 


from  the  physiocrats  the  consciousness  that  they 
also  were  going  too  far.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  foresee  that  the  absolute  reign  of  the 

*  let  alone '  system  would  produce,  as  it  has  done, 
evils  almost  as  great  as  those  against  which  they 
battled.  Physiocracy  was  a  timely  and  necessary 
movement.  The  ardor  of  its  advocates  in  the 
search  for  economic  laws  enabled  them  to  throw 
g^reat  light  on  the  subjects  of  tlie  division  of  labor, 
capital,  wages,  interest,  and  profits  ;  and  the  only 
fault  that  can  be  found  with  them  is,  that,  in  un- 
duly exaggerating  the  possibility  of  individual 
self-interest  as  an  emanation  of  natural  law,  they 
laid  the  germs  of  a  doctrine  which  was  in  future 
decades  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  a  well-rounded 
social  reform. 

5.  It  is  well  known  that  Adam  Smith,  the 
greatest  of  all  economists,  owed  much  to  the 
physiocrats,  and  tliat  he  was  for  some  time  a 
disciple    of    Quesnay.      Many    i)ortion8     of    the 

*  Wealth  of  nations,'  in  fact,  are  translations  of 
and  excerpts  from  the  French  writers ;  although 
Smith,  of  course,  opiK)sed  their  minor  doctrines 
of  the  sole  pnxluctivity  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
single  tax  on  land,  —  a  project  which  had  already 
been  formulated  in  the  preceding  century  by  John 
Locke.  But  Smith  was  far  more  than  a  slavish 
follower  of  the  physiocrats.  He  took,  indeed, 
many  thoughts  which  he  found  in  other  authors, 
English  as  well  as  French  ;  but  he  individualized 
their  passing  remarks,  he  plactni  them  in  such  a 
connection  that  they  became  invested  with  a  new 
significance,  he  clothed  them  in  such  a  garb  that 
they  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  his  own 
progeny.  And  this,  after  all,  was  a  work  of 
genius,  for  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  Ik?  entirely 
original :  every  one  is  the  product  of  the  times,  of 
the  Zeitgeist,  and  the  ideas  of  the  jieriod  are  un- 
consciously reflected  in  the  individual.  So  with 
the  idea  of  liberty  in  Smith  :  he  too  was  feeling 
the  indefinable  influence  of  the  new  current  of 
thought,  already  partly  expressed  in  Hume  and 
Cantillon.  Had  he  never  seen  the  physiocrats, 
his  ideas  on  liberty  would  have  been  the  same,  for 
both  were  an  unconscious  emanation  of  the  si)irit 
of  the  age. 

Smith's  thoughts  were  formed  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  industrial  revolution.  In  1758 
James  Brindley  built  the  first  canal  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  in  1769  the  bai'ber  Ark- 
wright  re-<iiscovered  Wyatt's  method  of  roller- 
spinning,  in  1770  Hargreaves  perfe(;ted  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, in  1776  Crompton  patented  his  mule 
founded  on  the  water-frame,  in  1765  Watt  dis- 
covered the  use  of  steam  as  a  motor  power,  and 
in  1785  Cartwright  invented  the  i>ower-loom.  Tlie 
house  system  of  industrj^  which  had  supplanted 
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the  hand  system  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth 
century,  was  now  it-self  supplanted  by  the  factory 
system.  The  conditions  of  English  life  were  fast 
outgrowing  the  swaddling-clothes  of  official 
omniscience  and  governmental  sciolism.  In  the 
town  where  Smith  labored  there  were  numerous 
protests,  by  individuals  and  by  societies,  against 
the  antiquated  policy  of  the  government.  It  is 
not  suq)rising,  then,  that,  after  a  careful  risunU 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  mercantilists'  com- 
mercial ix)Jicy  and  of  the  physiocrats'  agricultural 
IK>licy,  Smith  should  have  concluded  with  the 
celebrated  passage,  "All  systems,  either  of 
preference  or  restraint,  therefore,  being  thus  com- 
l)letely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system 
of  natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue 
his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  liis  industry  and  his  capital  into  competition 
with  those  of  any  other  man  or  order  of  men." 

And  yet  Smith  was  too  broad-minded  to  hold 
this  doctrine  without  any  qualifications,  for  he 
lK)sse8sed  a  far  truer  historical  spirit  than  many 
of  his  successors.  He  upholds  the  navigation  law 
of  Cromw^ell  as  a  measure  of  the  wisest  statesman- 
ship ;  he  defends  the  necessity  of  export  duties  in 
certain  cases  :  he  confesses  that  the  interests  of 
individuals  'Mn  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
manufacture  are  always  in  some  respects  different 
from,  and  even  opposite  to,  tlie  interest  of  the 
public."  It  cannot  be  denieii  that  Adam  Smith's 
philosophy  was  to  a  great  extent  correct :  his 
doctrines  most  clearly  showed  the  imi)olicy  of  the 
combination  laws,  of  the  acts  of  settlement,  of 
the  statutes  which  fixed  the  rates  of  2>ricc»s  and 
wages.  Smith's  whole  work  consisted  in  pulling 
down  tlie  rotten  fences  which  ol>8tructed  the  path 
of  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  and  the  merchant,  and 
we  of  to-day  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  salu- 
tary impulse  he  thus  gave  to  all  economics.  But 
what  was  then  good,  is  not  necessarily  good  to- 
day. We  must  not  make  Smith  resi>on8ible  for 
the  faults  of  his  disciples.  The  *  Wealth  of  na- 
tions '  was  written  at  a  time  when  there  was  need 
of  such  a  reaction  as  it  undertook  to  initiate. 
Before  building  the  new,  it  is  imperative  to  tear 
down  the  old,  and  Smith  certainly  succeeded 
iM'vond  his  anticipations  in  demolishing  the  old 
principles.  But  since  his  time  new  conditions 
have  arisen.  The  factory  system,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, has  revolutionized  in<lustrial  life,  and  has 
l)roiight  in  its  train  problems  which  scarcely  ex- 
isted in  1776.  The  machinery  of  commerce  and 
Iransiwrtation  is  vastly  more  comi)lex,  and  cannot 
Ix;  regulated  by  any  such  simple  methods  of 
laissez-faire  as  were  possible  when  Smith  wrote. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  fair  to  take  him  to  task  for 
failure  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  his  doc- 
trines when  applied  under  different  conditions  ; 
but  it  is  legitimate  to  protest  against  the  accept- 
ance, at  the  present  time,  of  his  views,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  one-sided  and  inadequate.  Smith's 
work  is  by  far  the  most  important  ever  written 
in  the  science  ;  but  we  must  not,  on  that  account, 
bow  down  blindly  before  its  author,  and  meekly 
accept  all  liis  conclusions.  Had  we  lived  in  1776, 
we  would  certainly  have  been  followers  of  Smith  : 
did  Smith  live  in  1886,  he  would  no  less  surely 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  school. 

6.  On  the  lines  thus  marked  out  by  the  great 
Scotehman,  Malthus  and  Ricardo  continued  the 
work.  The  one  clarified  all  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  population,  and  threw  light  on  some  doctrines 
left  obsciu-e  by  Smith  :  the  other  sought  to  eluci- 
date the  complex  problem  of  values,  applying  his 
l)eculiar  theories  to  the  law  of  rent,  —  of  which 
he  was  the  formulator,  not  the  originator,  —  and 
being  moderately  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
currency  problems.  The  outeries  of  late  raised 
against  the  personal  character  of  these  two  emi- 
nent economists  are  utterly  groundless.  Mackin- 
tosh expressly  tells  us,  **I  have  known  Adam 
Smith  slightly,  Ricardo  well,  Malthus  intimately. 
Is  it  not  something  to  say  for  a  science,  that  its 
three  great  masters  were  about  the  three  best  men 
I  ever  knew  ? "  And  yet  the  exclusive  predomi- 
nance of  abstract  methods  brought  the  two  great 
followers  of  Smith  to  many  faulty  conclusions. 
In  the  case  of  Malthus,  we  have,  as  a  result  of 
his  justifiable  indignation  against  the  iKX)r-lawB 
and  the  fantastic  dreams  of  a  Godwin,  this 
curious  spectacle.  A  benevolent  clergyman,  full 
of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  the  i)oor,  feels 
himself  impelled  to  dec^lare  that  no  iK)ssible  efforts 
of  government,  no  possible  social  movements  or 
spontaneous  plans  to  better  their  condition,  can 
be  of  any  avail.  To  the  state  he  says,  *  Hands 
off  ; '  to  the  philanthropists,  economists,  and  states- 
men he  cries,  *  All  you  can  do  is  ineffectual ; '  to 
the  workmen  themselves  he  declares,  **  Refrain 
from  combination,  the  sole  method  of  Ixjttering 
your  condition  is  to  practise  self-restraint."  And 
in  this  remeily  he  himself  puts  little  faith.  The 
main  causes  of  the  distress  he  declares  to  be  **  to 
a  great  extent,  and  for  a  certain  time,  irre- 
mediable." And  all  this  because  of  his  firm 
belief  in  the  natural  laws,  the  immutable  prin- 
cii)le8  of  an  abstract  jxilitical  economy.  Truly 
a  sad  spectacle,  which  would  be  absurd  if  it  were 
not  so  sorrowful !  It  might  be  termed  a  philoso- 
phj^  of  despair,  a  sad  starting-point  for  nineteenth 
centurj-  economics.  Fortunately  modem  investi- 
gation and  recent  events  have  proved  the  ground- 
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lessnesH  of  such  a  system  of  negation  ;  they  have 
shown  that  social  reform  is  possible,  and  that 
rational  improvement  need  not  be  checked  by 
the  bugbear  of  the  wages-fund  which  Malthus 
and  his  followers  set  up  as  an  absolute  fact ;  they 
have  demonstrated  that  other  classes  besides  the 
workmen  have  duties  to  perform,  and  that  the 
solution  cannot  be  reached  by  declaring  the  labor- 
ers themselves  the  sole  cause  of  all  their  own 
unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

Ricardo,  again,  with  all  his  keen  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis,  based  his  apotheosis  of  free  compe- 
tition on  insufficient  foundations.  The  half -cen- 
tury that  had  elapsed  since  Adam  Smith  began 
liis  work,  had  converted  the  slow  industrial 
change  into  a  revolution.  In  the  domain  of  in- 
ternational trade,  indeed,  the  conditions  had  be- 
come peculiarly  favorable  for  an  application  of 
Smith's  doctrine,  and  Ricardo  did  an  admirable 
work  in  paving  the  way  for  the  anti-com-law 
league  of  the  forties.  But  the  semi-metaphysical, 
the  a  priori  element  in  the  *  Principles  of  political 
economy  and  taxation/  produced  a  set  of  unreal 
and  inapplicable  conclusions.  The  theory  of  eco- 
nomic progress  which  formed  the  result  of  his 
labors  is  as  unsubstantiated  as  it  is  pessimistic. 
Profits  must  fall,  rent  must  rise,  and  wages  must 
remain  about  stationary,  not  keeping  pace,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  advance  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. In  this  there  are  some  grievous  miscon- 
ceptions, not  the  least  being  the  assumption  of 
'  natural  wages'  and  'natural  profits'  varying  in 
an  inverse  order  to  each  other.  But  here,  again, 
Ricardo  is  the  child  of  the  particular  epoch  in 
which  he  lived.  His  assertion  that  profits  rise  as 
wages  fall,  and  vice  versa,  has  lent  the  socialists 
of  to-day  the  great  argument  of  the  necessary 
antagonism  of  capital  and  labor.  Ricardo,  curi- 
ously enough,  passed  over  this,  and  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  interests  of  laborer  and  capi- 
talist are  identical  as  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  land-owner.  Wages  and  profits  go 
hand  in  hand,  opposed  to  the  'landed  interest.' 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
England  at  this  time  were  responsible  for  a  theory 
which  has  lately  been  reformulated  and  exagger- 
ated by  George  ?  Ricardo,  indeed,  was  no  enemy 
of  the  working-classes  :  his  opponents,  who  term 
him  *  a  heartless  worshipper  of  mammon,'  *  the 
founder  of  the  Hebrew-Caledonian  school,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  the  interests  of  money,'  are,  of 
course,  guilty  of  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Just 
because  he  wished  for  the  welfare  of  the  toiling 
masses,  did  he  attempt  to  remove  the  obstacles  in 
their  path.  He  was  an  able  advocate  of  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws  in  1824.  But  his  efforts 
were  limited  to  removing  the  legislative  obstacles : 


he  did  not  yet  perceive  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  obstacles  tliat  were  growing  out  of  the  system 
of  free  competition  itself.  During  the  years  in 
which  he  matured  his  conclusions,  the  evils  of  the 
factory  system  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly 
developed  or  widely  known.  Ricardo's  ideas  were 
not  yet  entirely  unsuited  to  the  period,  even 
though  we  of  to-day  must  confess  that  his  desire 
for  abstract  generalizations,  founded  on  insuffi- 
cient postulates,  initiated  a  method  of  reasoning  in 
economics,  which  led  to  many  fruitless  discussions 
and  hair-splitting  distinctions.  We  will  not  go  so 
far  as  Jevons,  in  saying  that  *'  that  able  but 
wrong-headed  man,  David  Ricardo,  shunted  the 
car  of  economic  science  on  to  a  wrong  line  ; "  but 
we  do  maintain  that  his  exclusive  use  of  hypo- 
thetic methods  —  i.e.,  a  system  based  on  the  hy- 
potheses of  natural  law,  coupled  with  a  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  self-interest  —  produced  serious 
exaggerations  and  results,  not  in  accord  with  the 
actual  facts.  Ricardo's  theories  are  like  rough 
diamonds,  incrusted  in  dirt  and  sand ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  economists  of  this  generation  to 
pare  down  and  polish  the  edges,  ridding  them 
of  their  excrescences,  disclosing  in  some  instances 
the  flaw  in  the  jewel  within,  which  renders  it 
worthless,  but  showing  in  other  cases  that  the  core 
at  least  is  sound,  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  lamps  of  recent  experience. 

The  so-called  orthodox  school  of  England  — 
McCulloch,  Senior,  James  Mill,  etc.  —  pursued  an 
opposite  course.  Instead  of  clearing  up,  they 
increased  the  confusion ;  in  lieu  of  modifying 
Ricardo's  conclusions,  they  attempted  to  embed 
them  more  firmly  in  the  unsubstantial  founda- 
tions. One  proposes  to  make  of  the  science 
a  mere  <  catallactics ; '  another  wishes  to  call  it 
*  cbrematistics,'  a  mere  science  of  exchanges.  All 
agree  in  venerating  the  absolutely  immutable 
natural  laws,  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  tamper  with. 
The  factory  laws  they  deride ;  the  trades  unions 
they  howl  down  ;  the  growing  abuses  of  the  facto- 
ries and  the  great  corporations  they  have  no  eye 
for.  "  Labor  is  a  commodity,"  they  say :  "  if  men 
will  marry,  and  bring  up  children  to  an  over- 
stocked and  expiring  trade,  it  is  for  them  to  take 
the  consequences.  If  we  stand  between  the  error 
and  its  consequences,  we  stand  between  the  evil 
and  its  cure ;  if  we  intercept  the  penalty,  we  per- 
petuate the  sin."  They  quote  with  approval  Dig- 
nan's  phrase,  "  To  augment  the  annual  production, 
to  carry  it  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  free  it  from  all  restraints,  —  that  is  the 
great  object  of  government."  No  thought  of  any 
higher  aims,  of  a  more  equitable  distribution — 
simply  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  material 
commodities.    And  even  the  i^oble  C!obden  was 
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permeated  ivitb  the  narrow  political  pbiloeophj  of 
the  lime.  But  the  labor  question  proved  the  rock 
on  which  the  old  school  split.  They  lost  supporter 
sfter  supporter  who  saw  the  hoUowness  of  the 
arguments,  the  inadequacy  of  the  results.  The 
professors  and  journals,  in  their  very  exaggeration 
of  auch  opinions,  began  to  be  discredited.  The 
science  itself  woa  fast  losing  its  hold  on  thinking 
men,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  more  al»trac- 
tioDS  and  what  seemed  to  them  practical  obstruo 
tions  to  progress.  The  laborers  looked  upon 
economics  as  a  science  necessBrilj  hoetile  to  tbem- 
eelree ;  and  this,  too,  Dot  with  stnnding  the  eloquent 
pleas  of  Baatiat,  who  attemirted  to  prove  that  all 
Interests  are  harmonious  bj  natural  law.  and  that 
it  would  he  the  height  of  folly  lo  interfere  with 
this  beneficent  progress.  The  economists  were 
oiitimistio :  the  laymen  grew  pessimistic. 

7.  The  first  isolnted  mutteriags  of  discontent 
came  from  France.  SimondedeSismoodi  already, 
in  IBIB,  accused  the  orthodox  school  of  "  forget- 
ting the  men  for  the  things ;  of  sacrificing  the  end 
to  the  means;"  of  producing  a  beautiful  logic, 
but  a  total  forgetfulnees  of  man  and  human  na- 
ture. The  positive  side  of  Sismondi's  arguments 
wns,  however,  far  less  strong  than  the  critical 
portion :  and  his  protests,  hence,  fell  on  careless 
ears,  although  he  led  a  small  band  of  enthusiastic 
followers,  Friedrich  List,  again,  with  his  theory 
of  nationality  and  of  productive  forces,  did  a  good 
work  in  calling  attention  to  the  hiutoric,  relative 
element  in  all  economic  progress,  but  vitiated  the 
effect  of  his  '  national  system  '  by  turning  it  into 
an  exaggerated  plea  for  protection.  The  »x:iBliBts, 
such  as  Weitling,  Mario,  and  Proudhon,  uttered 
energetic  and  effective  prolesls  against  the  pre- 
vailing systems ;  and  even  in  England  able  men 
like  Thompson  and  Jones  wrote  large  works  to 
countervail  the  eiaggerations  of  the  orthodox 
school.  But  the  new  ideas  first  obtained  a  truly 
scientific  basis  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
three  young  German  economists —  Boscber,  Knies, 
and  Uildebrand  —  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
trealing  economics  from  the  histoncal  stand-point. 
They  Initiated  the  new  movement  whose  leading 
principles  may  be  thus  formulated  :  1.  It  discards 
the  exclusive  o^e  of  the  deductive  method,  and 
intonates  the  necessity  of  hiatorical  and  statistical 
treAtment.  2.  It  denies  the  existence  of  immuta- 
ble uatural  taws  in  economics,  calling  attention  to 
the  interdependence  of  theories  and  institutions, 
and  showing  that  different  epochs  or  countries 
require  different  systems.  3.  It  disclaims  belief 
in  the  beneficence  of  the  absolute  taigsee-faire 
system ;  it  maintains  the  close  interrelation  of 
law,  ethics,  and  economics ;  and  it  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  adequacy  of  a  scientific  eiplanu 


tion,  liased  on  (lie  aj^isumptioD  of  self-interest  a 
the  sole  regulator  of  economic  action. 

An  entirely  new  impulse  was  thus  given  U 
entiflc  n?«earcb.  'P'reed  from  the  yoke  of  a  method  1 
which  had  now  become  sterile,  the  new  school,  J 
devoid  of  all  preposeeesione,  devoted  itself  to  t 
task  of  grappling  with  the  problems  which  t 
age  had  brought  with  it.     The  amount  of  actual  J 
knowledge,  historical  and  theoretical,  imparted  b;  I 
Schmoller,  Held,  Brentano,  Wagner,  and  the  host  I 
of  younger  economists,  cannot  be  uudereetin)ated  1 
or  neglected  by  any  student.     In  Italy  the  entirely  J 
new  spirit  infused  into  economics  is  attested  by  a.] 
number  of  able  writers;  and  even  England  haa  I 
not  lagged  behind  in  the  work.     With  Fawcett  ] 
and  Bagehot  the  last  important  representatives  of 
the  old  school  practically  disappeared  ;  Hill  himself 
had  goue  through  an  evolution,  and  was  sincere 
enough  to  express  his  disbelief  in  the  old  economy, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  own  book  ;  while 
I«slie,  Toynbee,  and  our  contemporaries,  Marshall, 
Ingram,  and  Cunningbam,  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  new  ideas. 

Wltat,  then,  has  this  historical  riaum^  estab- 
lished T    It  has  proved,  in  the  first  place,  the  rela- 
tivity of  economic  doctrines.    To  maintain  that 
all  previous  generations  and  countries  have  erred, 
and  that  we  alone  possess  the  truth,  is  an  egotistic 
assumption,  liased,  moreover,  on   the  untenable 
hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  and 
the  similarity  of  outward  conditions.     Our  eco- 
nomic system  is  not  necessarily  the  only  true  one : 
there  will  be  and  have  been  as  many  systems  as 
correspond  with  the  current  conceptions  and  insti- 
tutions.   Many  of  our  economic  ideas  are  based 
on  the  postulate  of  absolute  right  of  property,  or 
on  the  supposition  of  the  necessary  division  of 
producers  into  employeis  and  employees.  And  jet 
we  know  to-day  that  private  property  is  not  an 
absolute  natural  right,  but  that  it  is.  on  the  con- 
trary, a  comparatively  recent  conception,  an  insti- 
tution justifiable  only  on  the  grounds  of  expe<li- 
ency,  and  whose  extent  may  be  limite<l  again  by  I 
these  same  considerations  of  expediency;  it  it 
question,  not  of  right,  but  of  arrangemente  which  \ 
will  inure  to  the  greatest  possible  social  prosperity,  ' 
Again  :  the  distinction  between  employer  and  em-  I 
ployeo  is  not  a  neceesarv  one.  inherent  in  the  I 
nature  of  things  :  the  very  basis  of  the  mediaeval  'f 
guild  system,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  distinctive  1 
characteristic,  was  the  identity  of  employer  and  I 
employee,  the    amalgamation    of   capitalist   and  | 
laborer  in  the  same  individual.     How,  then,  can    i 
we  speak  of  the  unchangeable  laws,   good  foe 
all  times  and  all  climes?     In  antiquity  we  have 
seen  an  economic  system  based  on  the  complex  J 
household  and  the    undoubted    omnipoten 
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the  state ;  in  the  niid<lle  ages  we  liave  found  a 
civilization  founded  on  the  all  -  engroBsing  con- 
ception of  jwftum  pretium;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  we  notice  a  regime  of 
pure  individualism,  of  unalloyed  free  competition. 
Must  we  not  confess  the  relative  justifiability  of 
the  early  municipal  regulations  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, or  the  buUionist  idea  of  honnis  of  precious 
metals,  in  a  time  when  warfare  was  perjietual 
and  bills  of  exchange  unknown  ?  The  truly  his- 
torical mind  will  acknowknlge,  with  Adam  Smith, 
the  immense  benefits  of  Cromwell's  navigation 
act,  but  will  rejoice,  with  Cob<len,  at  the  rei>eal 
of  the  corn-laws  ;  he  will  praise,  with  Ooumay, 
the  att<'mpts  to  unshackle  industry,  but  will  de- 
plore Ricardo's  opi)08ition  to  the  factory  acts  ;  he 
will  applaud  Eentham's  demolition  of  the  usurj' 
laws,  but  will  realize  the  legitimacy  of  recent  en- 
deavors to  avoid  the  unquestioned  evil  of  absolute 
lil)erty  in  loans.  He  will,  in  one  word,  maintain 
the  relativity  of  theory  ;  he  will  divest  the  so- 
called  absolute  laws  of  much  of  their  sanctity, 
and  thus  henceforth  render  impossible  the  base- 
less superstition  that  all  problems  can  be  solved 
by  appeal  to  the  fiat  of  bygone  economists. 

But,  second,  we  must  repudiate  the  assertion 
that  the  new  movement  is  a  German  movement. 
The  discontent  with  the  continued  application  of 
antiquated  doctrines  tnade  itself  felt  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  true  that  Germans 
happened  to  formulate  the  discontent  more  sys- 
tematically at  first ;  but  the  present  movement 
would  ultimately  have  attained  the  same  propor- 
tions had  Roscher  and  Knies  never  lived,  just  as 
Adam  Smith  would  have  expressed  his  ideas  had 
the  physiocrats  never  existed.  The  new  school  is 
the  product  of  the  age,  of  the  Zeitgeist,  not  of  any 
particular  country  ;  for  the  underlying  evolution- 
ary thoughts  of  a  generation  sweep  resistlessly 
throughout  all  countries  whose  social  conditions 
are  ripe  for  a  change.  The  more  extreme  of  the 
Germans,  moreover,  have  themselves  overshot  the 
mark,  have  unduly  undervalued  the  work  of  the 
English  school,  and  have  in  their  zeal  too  dog- 
matically denied  the  possibility  of  formulating 
any  general  laws. 

Finally,  we  have  established  the  continuity  of 
political  economy.  The  history  of  economics 
demonstrates  how  certain  doctrines  arose,  devel- 
oped in  succeeding  generations,  and  were  ulti- 
mately overthrown,  or,  on  the  contrary,  shown  to 
be  fundamental  truths ;  how  the  teachings  of  suc- 
cessive schools  or  of  individual  writers  developed 
the  germ  of  scientific  explanation,  expanded  the 
law  and  gradually  stripped  it  of  its  inaccuracies 
and  redundancies,  until  many  of  the  complicated 


phenomena  were  shown  to  be  man  if  testations  of 
distinct  and  well-settled  principles.     Tlie  doctrine 
of  international  exclianges  underwent  a  progres- 
sive  modification,   from  Hume,  Smith,  Say,  Ri- 
cardo,  Mill,  to  Caimes  and  Roscher.     The  theory 
of  the  wages-fund,  on  the  other  hand,  as  formu- 
lated by  Turgot,  Malthus,  Senior,  and  McCulloch, 
was  discrediteii  by  Herrmann  and  Sismondi.  until 
finally    overthrown    by    Longe,    Brentam>,    and 
Walker ;  and   in   like   manner  with  evtry  other 
principle.     The  new  movement  in  political  €H>on- 
omy  simply  intonates  this  progressive  c(»ntiniiity. 
It  maintains  that  the  explanations  of  phenomena 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  institutions 
of  the  period,  and  that  the  practical  conclusions 
must  not  be  disassociated  from  the  shifting  neces- 
sities of  the  age.     We  accept  v\  ith  gratitude  the 
results  of  former  economists,  as  containing  much 
of  what  was  true  at  the  time  ;  but  we  protest 
against  the  acceptance   of  all  their  ])rinciples  as 
practical  guides  for  the  present  generation.     We 
use  the  preliminary  results  of  former  decades  as 
forming  approximately  secure  bases ;  but  we  de- 
sire  to   erect  a  structure   more   suitable   to   the 
exigencies  of  the  present.     The  paramount  (ques- 
tion of  political  economy  to-day  is  the  question  of 
distribution,   and   in   it   the  social   problem  (the 
question  of  labor,  of  the  laborer), — how,  consist- 
ently with  a  healthy  development  on  the  lines  of 
moderate  progress,  social  reform  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  how  and  in  what  degree  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  *  haves'  and  the  *  have-nots'  may  l)e 
bridge<l  over ;  how  and  in   what  degree  private 
initiative  and  governmental  action   may  strive, 
separately  or  conjointly,  to  lessen  the  tension  of 
industrial   existence,  to    render    the    life  of   the 
largest  social  class  indeed  worth  living.    Tliis  and 
the  other  complex  problems  of  the  present  day 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  simple  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  a  bygone  generation.     The  tenets  of 
a  bald   individualism   have   been   placed   in   the 
scales  of  experience,  and  have  been  found  want- 
ing.    The  continuity  of  political  economy  incul- 
cates the  lesson,  no  less  profound  than  salutary, 
that  there  still  remains  something  to  be  learned, 
and  much  to  be  done,  before  its  teachings  can  l)e 
accepted  as  the  loadstars  of  the  present  genera- 
tion,—  a  lesson  whose  recognition  will  preserve  us 
from  two  violent  extremes  :  that  of  falling  into  a 
state  of  quiescent  conservatism,   which   regards 
all  that  is  as  good  ;  or  that  of  adoi)ting  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  radicals,  who  look  uix)n  all  that  is  as 
bad,  and  who  consider   the   foundations  of  the 
science  itself  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  j:>ositive  in- 
stitutions.    The  continuity  of  political  economy 
teaches,  in  other  words,  the  golden  mean. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Ph.D. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government  has 
submitted  a  partial  report  on  the  result  of  its 
labors,  and  has  draughted  a  bill  restricting  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  geological  survey. 
Briefly,  the  measure  provides,  that,  after  June  80 
next,  no  money  shall  be  expended  except  for  the 
collection,  classification,  and  proper  care  of  fossils 
and  other  material;  no  money  is  to  be  used  for 
paleontological  work  or  pubhcations,  nor  for  the 
general  discussion  of  geological  theories.  The 
survey  is  to  be  prohibited  from  compiling  or 
preparing  for  publication  monographs  or  buUe- 
tins,  or  other  books,  except  an  annual  report, 
wliich  shall  embrace  only  the  transactions  of 
bureaus  for  the  year.  All  collections  of  minerals 
and  other  material  now  or  hereafter  to  be  made 
by  the  survey,  and  not  needed  for  the  current 
-work  thereof,  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  national 
museum.  The  works  whose  pubhcation  is  dis- 
continued may  be  published  by  the  authors  at 
their  own  expense,  who  are  to  be  allowed  to 
copyright  their  material.  The  secretary  of  the 
interior  is  empowered  to  sell  all  the  laboratories 
and  other  property  now  in  use  by  the  geological 
survey  which  shall  no  longer  be  needed  after  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  are  to  be  turned  into  the  U.  S.  treasury. 
The  bill  provides  that  all  printing  and  engraving 
done  for  the  geological  survey,  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  and  hydrographic  ofiice  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, and  the  signal  bureau,  shall  hereafter 
be  estimated  for  separately,  and  prepared  in 
detail  for  each  of  the  said  bureaus.  The  fuU 
report  of  the  commission  on  the  other  bureaus  is 
expected  this  week.  The  members  claim  that 
there  has  been  great  extravagance  practised  in 
the  publication  of  works  by  the  geological  survey, 
and  they  propose  to  stop  these  '  reckless  expen- 
ditures." The  report  of  the  commissioners  is 
unanimous  in  their  action  on  the  bill  reported. 

This  report  will  be  received  with  much  regret 
by  scientific  men.     The  effect,  so  far  as  it  pertains 
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to  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  should  the  bill  be- 
come a  law,  will  be  most  disastrous,  crippling,  if 
not  almost  entirely  destroying,  the  survey's  useful- 
ness.    Such  sweeping  and  radical  measures  seem 
ill-advised.     The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  result, 
it  is  not  hard  to  discover.     Personal  errors  in  other 
branches  of    the  government  surveys,  and  the 
exertions  of  a  number  personally  opposed  to  the 
present  management,  will  have  placed  the  survey 
in  a  position  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
recover  in  many  years.     We  do  not  need  to  repeat 
the  argument,  except  to  emphasize  it,  that  national 
aid  in  the  publication  of  many  scientific  works  is 
absolutely  necessary.     In  Europe   such  facilities 
exist  in  endowed  scientific  societies  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  United  States,  and  will  not  for  many 
years  to  come.     The  residt  simply  will  be  that 
such   works  will  not  be  published  at  all,   and 
science  wiU  be  so  much  the  loser.     Permission  to 
copyright  the  works  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  author  will  only  evoke  a  smile  on  the  part  of 
scientific  men.       One  can  imagine  the  danger 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  author  of  a  thousand-paged 
quarto  on  tertiary  vertebrates,  from  his  work  be- 
ing ruthlessly  stolen,  and  issued  in  cheap  paper 
form.      The  work  of  the  geological  survey  has 
been  managed  honestly :  no  accusations  whatever 
have    been    sustained    against    it.     Neither    can 
charges  of    extravagance  in  general  be    urged. 
The  survey  has  perhaps  grown  to  be  too  extensive  ; 
but  the  evU  by  no  means  calls  for  such  severe 
pruning.     Aside  from  arguments  which  will  ap- 
peal to  scientific  men,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  survey  can  best  justify  its  existence  by 
furnishing  valuable  results  to  the  miner  and  the 
farmer;  and  these  results  can  only  be  reached 
when  the  evidence  of  all  pertinent  branches  of 
investigation  are  available. 


Aboxtt  a  year  ago  much  interest  was  taken 
in  the  discussion  of  requisitions  for  admission  to 
colleges,  when  it  was  known  that  the  faculty  at 
Harvard  had  taken  action  in  favor  of  recommend- 
ing a  sound  course  in  laboratory  study  of  chemis- 
try or  physics  as  an  alternative  for  the  admission 
requirements  in  Latin  or  Greek.  A  second  step 
in  this  direction  is  now  taken  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  Harvard  overseers  to 
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that  body,  in  which  the  following  vote  is  recom- 
mended among  others  :  "That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  of  overseers,  it  is  advisable  to  permit  a 
scientific  substitute,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  report,  to  be  offered  by  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college  for  either  Latin  or  Greek, 
one  of  these  two  languages  always  being  required." 
The  terms  here  referred  to  are  substantially  that 
the  scientific  substitute  must  be  a  real  equivalent 
of  the  old  language  course  in  amount  of  time 
needed  for  it,  and  amount  of  training  gained 
from  it,  and  that  this  demands  more  than  a  *  text- 
book '  and  *  memory '  study.  The  four  members 
of  the  committee  who  present  this  majority  re- 
port consider  the  scientific  substitute  above 
referred  to  as  recommended  by  the  college  faculty 
an  adequate  one :  a  minority  report  from  one 
member  still  maintains  the  need  of  Greek  for  all. 
Favorable  action  may  therefore  be  exi)ected  from 
the  overseers. 

The  great  success  of  the  free  lectures  re- 
cently given  at  Columbia  collie  by  Professors 
Boyesen  and  Butler — applications  for  tickets  to 
the  second  course  numbering  over  two  thousand — 
emphasize  a  point  in  university  work  that  has 
been  long  and  persistently  overlooked ;  that  is, 
the  duty  of  the  university  toward  the  people  at 
large.  Our  colleges  and  universities  depend,  for 
success  and  support,  upon  popular  interest  and 
encouragement.  They  are  continually  in  want  of 
money,  and  always  desirous  of  attracting  large 
numbers  of  students.  A  large  endowment,  pro- 
vided it  be  judiciously  administered,  and  a  large 
body  of  students,  constitute  a  successful  uni- 
versity. Of  course,  the  test  of  numbers  is  of 
itself  of  small  value ;  but  the  college  with  a 
thousand  students  can  create  more  enthusiasm, 
exert  a  wider  influence,  as  well  as  find  work  for 
more  instructors,  than  a  college  having  only  three 
hundred  names  on  its  roll.  The  test  of  numbers, 
then,  stands  not  so  much  for  itself  as  for  what  it 
implies  and  represents.  But  these  two  conditions 
of  success  —  money  and  students  —  might  be 
made  much  easier  of  attainment  were  the  rela- 
tions between  the  universities  and  the  people 
closer  than  they  now  are.  As  a  rule,  the  college 
professor  is  looked  up  to  as  a  useless  sort  of  in- 
dividual, who  knows  a  great  deal,  but  whose 
knowledge  is  of  a  shadowy  and  unpractical 
character.  Our  professors  are  too  prone  to  give 
encouragement  to  this  opinion  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  within  the  four  walls  of  their  studies 


and  class-rooms,  and  producing  no  results  of  their 
labors  that  to  the  non-coUegiate  man  seem  practi- 
cal. Persistence  in  this  isolation  must  weaken 
the  university,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  very 
sources  of  its  support.  The  university  should 
have  some  message  to  the  outside  world  that  is  of 
a  less  formal  and  abstruse  character  than  that 
usually  locked  up  in  memoirs  and  the  transac- 
tions of  learned  societies.  For  this  the  lecture- 
hall  seems  pre-eminently  fitted,  and  through  it 
can  the  imiversity  find  that  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple that  it  so  much  needs.  Especially  in  our  large 
cities,  and  by  the  staff  of  instructors  in  our  larger 
universities  and  colleges,  is  this  plan  feasible. 
For  years  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  has  given 
courses  of  lectures  on  semi-popular  subjects,  and 
with  great  success  ;  and  now  Columbia,  in  an  in- 
formal sort  of  way,  is  trying  the  same  experi- 
ment. Perhaps  the  great  interest  of  the  subjecta 
of  the  courses  that  have  already  been  given  there 
—  *  The  tendencies  of  contemporary  literature  ^ 
and  *  Education  as  a  science '  —  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  great  success  of  the  Columbia  lec- 
tures ;  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  a  large 
variety  of  subjects,  both  literary  and  scientific, 
are  capable  of  being  treated  by  imiversity  pro- 
fessors in  a  way  that  will  not  only  attract  large 
audiences  and  be  an  educating  influence  among 
the  people,  but  also  bring  life  and  strength  to  the 
university  itself. 

THE  APRIL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Thirty-nine  members  attended  this  year  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  academy,  and  found  Wash- 
ington in  its  most  charming  vernal  dress.  If  we 
except  the  visit  of  courtesy  made  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  only  social  incident  of 
importance  was  a  reception  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  met  the  members  of  the  local 
scientific  societies  for  which  Washington  is  justly 
celebrated. 

The  academy  determined  by  vote  not  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  that  had  been  made  for 
membership,  so  that  no  new  members  were 
chosen.  The  expiration  of  Professor  Agassiz' 
term  of  office  as  foreign  secretary  created  a  va- 
cancy ;  and,  as  he  declined  re-election  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  was  selected  to 
succeed  him.  Gten.  M.  C.  Meigs  and  Profs.  S.  F. 
Baird,  G.  J.  Brush,  C.  A.  Young,  E.  C.  Pickering, 
and  S.  P.  Langley  were  elected  to  the  council, 
and  the  remaining  officers  held  over. 

During  the  past  year  the  government  has  made 
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three  ivquisidonA  on  tlie  academy  for  infoniiBtion 
and  advice.  la  accordance  with  a  reitueet  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  a  committ««  was  appoinCml 
to  consider,  fint,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  universal  day  by  the  scientific  bureauH  of  the 
department ;  second,  the  advissbility  of  sending 
an  expedition  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
Au^st,  16SA  ;  and.  third,  the  propriety  of  erecting 
a  new  naval  observatory  on  the  site  selected  in 
\mi.  This  committee  submitted  its  report  some 
months  ago  (Snence,  vii.  208).  At  the  request  of 
the  treasury  department,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  certain  problems' connected 
with  the  classification  of  wool  for  tariff  purposes, 
and  their  report  has  become  the  basis  of  action 
by  the  department.  More  recently  the  treasury 
department  has  called  on  the  academy  for  infor- 
mation affecting  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  opiiun, 
and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  for  this  pur- 

The  academy  is  now  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  three  funds  intended  to  stimulate 
astronomic  research,  and  the  trustees  of  these 
funds  have  decided  to  use  portions  of  their  in- 
comes for  suitable  medals.  The  Henry  Draper 
medal  is  given  for  researches  in  solar  phyaice,  the 
Lawrence  Smith  medal  for  studies  of  meteoric 
bodies,  and  the  Watson  medal  for  any  distin- 
fcuished  achievement  in  astronomy.  The  tirsC 
award  of  the  Draper  niedal  was  made  this  year; 
and  it  was  given  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  his  researches  in  solar 
physics.  The  Watson  medal,  with  an  honorarium 
of  one  hnndred  dollaiB,  was  awarded  to  Prof.  B. 
A.  Gould,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  astronomy  in  founding  and  conducting  the 
Cordoba  observatory. 

A  biographical  notice  of  tlie  late  Prof.  Arnold 
Guyot,  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  similar  notice  of  Prof.  John  W. 
Draper  by  Professor  Barker.  Professor  Dana's 
memoir  gave  an  account  of  Guyofs  early  life 
which  will  l>e  new  to  many  of  his  American 
friends,  and  particularly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Guyot  bail  made  a  scientific  exaniinn- 
tioa  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  two  years  before  they 
were  studied  by  Agasaiz,  and  anticipated  a  num- 
ber of  his  most  important  conclusions.  In  a 
paper  read  then  before  the  Helvetic  society,  but 
never  print«d  untU  1883,  Onyot  pointed  out  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  glacier  niovee  faster  than 
the  lower,  that  the  middle  moves  faster  tlian  the 
sides,  that  the  general  motion  is  accomplislied  by 
moleculdr  motion,  and  he  advanced  the  nypoth- 
esis  that  the  blue  bands  are  phenomena  of  the 
original  stratification  of  the  formative  snow. 
Priority  in  thE«e  matters  was  not  claimed  by  him, 


because,  when  he  became  soon  afterward  a 
ed  w-ith  Agassiz  in  glacial  work,  it  wasagreed  that 
Agareiz'  shore  should  be  the  study  of  the  living 
glaciers,  and  Guyofs  the  study  of  the  erratic  jihe- 
nomena  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient  glaciation. 

The  only  loss  by  death  during  the  year  has  been 
that  of  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman  of  Amherst, 
Slass.  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow  was  select*!  to  pre- 
pare a  biographical  notice. 

The  scientific  proceedings  of  the  academy  occu- 
pied the  aft«moons  of  the  four  days  of  the  session. 
Twenty-three  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
four  others  were  read  by  title,  A  list  of  the 
papers  in  addition  to  those  announced  last  week 
will  be  found  in  another  cotunrn.  Here  we  have 
S{Ktce  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  reported  the  progress  of 
his  rseearch  regarding  the  ancestry  of  the  deaf. 
Discovering  from  the  statistics  of  asylums  for 
deaf-mut«e,  and  from  the  data  of  the  tenth  tJ.  S. 
census,  that  deafness  is  exceptionally  prevalent 
in  Chilmark.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  in  Ken- 
nebec county,  Me.,  be  visited  those  districts,  and 
inrestigated  the  history  of  families  affected.  The 
deafness  in  Keimebec  county  is  connected  with 
that  of  Chilmark,  and  possibly  derived  from  it. 
In  both  districts  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
heredi^,  and  especially  of  atavism.  In  the  fam- 
ilies affected  there  were  also  found  blindness, 
insanity,  idiocy,  and  deformity  ;  and  in  the  Chil- 
mark locality  there  has  been  such  consanguineal 
marriage  as  is  common  to  sedentary  rural  popu- 
lations. The  distribution  of  deafness  on  the 
island  is  closely  related  to  that  of  soils,  Tlie 
affected  families  extend  over  the  entire  island  ; 
but  the  affected  Individuals  are.  with  two  ex- 
cejitions,  confined  to  a  district  of  peculiar  geo- 
logical characteristice,  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  this  district  has  been  designated  by  local  stu- 
dents of  vital  statistics  as  the  typhoid-fever  line. 

By  invitation.  Mr.  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  8.  N..  de- 
scribed his  plans  for  an  expedition  to  Greenland 
for  exploration  in  the  interior.  He  proposes  to 
make  a  preliminary  excursion  from  Disco  Bay, 
and  afterward  an  expedition  from  Whale  Sound 
to  some  point  on  the  east  coast,  near  the  80th 
parallel.  He  prefers  for  the  interior  work  a  party 
of  three,  with  snow  -  shoes,  sldddars,  and  sleds 
modelled  after  the  Hudson  Bay  pattern. 

Prof.  8.  P.  Langley  reported  the  progress  of  his 
investigation  of  the  invisible  spectrum.  Whereas 
Newton  determined  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
light-rays  of  wave-lengths  ranging  from  .0008  to 
.0007  mm.,  Professor  Langley  has  carried  the 
determination  to  wave-Lengths  of  .0400.  He  has 
niso  demonstrated  a  simple  relation  between  vrave- 
lengths   and   indices  of   refraction.     The   indices 
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of  refiraction  being  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the 
wave-lengths  as  abscissas,  the  resulting  curve  is 
found  to  be  an  hyperbola. 

Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  in  describing  recent 
work,  stated  that  he  had  succeeded,  by  the  use  of 
a  lens  of  ebonite,  in  inflaming  various  substances 
by  the  concentration  of  dark  rays,  for  which 
ebonite  is  translucent. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Scudder  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
cockroach  in  the  past  and  present.  Of  all  insect 
types,  this  one  is  best  represented  in  the  rocks, 
and  especially  the  older  rocks.  The  carboniferous, 
especially,  may  fitly  be  called  the  age  of  cock- 
roaches. The  paleozoic  cockroaches  were  larger, 
the  more  recent  smaller,  than  the  modem.  Mr. 
G.  K.  Gilbert  discussed  the  geological  age  of  the 
E^juus  fauna,  maintaining  that  it  belongs  to  the 
upper  quaternary  (later  glacial),  and  not  to  the 
upper  pliocene,  where  it  had  been  assigned  by 
students  of  vertebrate  paleontology. 


THE  DATA    NOW   REQUISITE   IN  SOLAR 

INQUIRIES. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  assist- 
ance from  observations  of  the  eclipsed  sun,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  in  the  most  general  way 
the  condition  of  solar  inquiry  at  the  time  the  ob- 
servations are  made.  If  any  special  work  com- 
mends itself  to  those  interested  in  the  problem,  — 
work  which  may  be  likely  to  enable  us  to  empha- 
size or  reject  existing  ideas,  —  then  that  work 
should  take  precedence  of  all  other. 

Next,  if  the  observers  are  sufficient  in  number 
to  undertake  other  work  besides  this,  then  that 
work  should  be  arranged  in  harmony  with  pre- 
vious observations  ;  that  is,  the  old  methods  of 
work  should  be  exactly  followed,  or  they  should 
be  expanded  so  that  a  new  series  of  observations 
may  be  begun  in  the  light  and  in  extension  of  the 
old  ones. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  only  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  the  three  burning  questions  at  the  present 
time  —  questions  on  which  information  is  required 
in  order  that  various  forms  of  work  may  be 
undertaken  to  best  advantage  (besides  eclipse- 
work)  —  are  these :  — 

1.  The  true  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun.  By  this  I  mean,  are  the  various  series  of 
lines  of  the  same  element  observed  in  sun-spots, 
e.g.,  limited  to  a  certain  stratum,  each  lower  stra- 
tum being  hotter,  and  therefore  simpler  in  its 
spectrum,  than  the  one  overlying  it?  and  do  some 
of  these  strata,  with  their  special  spectra,  exist  high 
in  the  solar  atmosphere,  so  that  the  Fraimhofer 
lines,  represented  in  the  spectrum  of  any  one 
substance,  are  the  result  of  an  integration  of  the 


various  absorptions  from  the  highest  stratum  to 
the  bottom  one?  This  view  is  sharply  opposed  to 
the  other,  which  affirms  that  the  absorption  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  is  due  to  one  unique  layer 
at  the  base  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  pointed  out  before  the  eclipse  of  1882  that 
crucial  observations  could  be  made  during  any 
eclipse,  including  the  time  both  before  and  after 
totality.  I  made  the  observations ;  they  entirely 
supported  the  first  view,  but  I  do  not  expect 
solar  inquirers  to  throw  overboard  their  own 
views  until  these  observations  of  mine  are  con- 
firmed ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  work  to  be  done  during  the  next  eclipse 
is  to  see  whether  these  observations  can  be  de- 
pended upon  or  not. 

One  observer,  I  think,  should  repeat  the  work 
over  the  same  limited  region  of  the  spectrum, 
near  F ;  another  observer  should  be  told  off  to 
make  similar  observations  in  another  part  of  the 
spectrum.  I  have  prepared  a  map  of  the  lines 
near  E,  for  this  purpose,  showing  those  brigh- 
tened on  the  passage  from  the  arc  to  the  spark, 
and  those  visible  alone  at  the  temperature  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  fiame.  Whereas  some  of  the  spark 
lines  will  be  seen  seven  minutes  before  and  after 
totahty  as  short,  bright  lines,  some  of  the  othei*8 
will  be  seen  as  thin,  long  lines  just  before  and 
after  totality.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
lines  seen  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxyliydrogen 
flame  will  be  seen  at  all,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
height  they  extend. 

2.  The  second  point  to  which  I  attach  impor- 
tance is  one  which  can  perhaps  be  left  to  a  large 
extent  to  local  observers,  if  the  proper  apparatus, 
which  may  cost  very  httle,  be  taken  out. 

With  this  eclipse  in  view,  I  have  for  the  last 
several  months  gone  over  all  the  recorded  in- 
formation, and  have  discussed  the  photographs 
taken  at  the  various  eclipses  in  connection  with 
the  spots  observed,  especially  at  those  times. 

The  simple  corona  observed  at  a  minimum  with 
a  considerable  equatorial  extension  (12  diameters, 
according  to  Langley),  the  complex  corona  ob- 
served at  maximum  when  the  spots  have  been 
located  at  latitudes  less  than  20*^,  have  driven  me 
to  the  view,  which  I  shall  expand  on  another 
occasion,  that  there  is  a  flattened  ring  round  the 
sun's  equator,  probably  extending  far  beyond  the 
true  atmosphere ;  that  in  this  ring  are  collected 
the  products  of  condensation  ;  and  that  it  is  from 
the  surfaces  of  this  ring  chiefly  that  the  fall  of 
spot-forming  material  takes  place. 

If  we  take  any  streamer  in  mid-latitude,  we 
find,  that,  while  the  spots  may  occur  on  the 
equatorial  side  of  it,  none  are  seen  on  the  pole- 
ward side.     I  regard  the  streamers,  therefore,  hke 
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the  metallic  prominences,  as  a  sequel  to  the  spot ; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  careful 
study  will  enable  us  to  see  by  what  process  the 
reaction  of  the  photosphere  and  underl3ring  gases 
produced  by  the  fall  of  spot  -  material  tends  to 
make  the  spot-material  discharge  itself  in  lower 
and  lower  latitudes,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
sun's  lower  atmosphere  gets  enormously  increased. 

The  observations  of  Professors  Newcomb  and 
Langley  at  the  minimum  of  1878,  on  the  equa- 
torial extension,  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 
Professor  Newcomb  hid  the  moon  and  12'  of  arc 
around  it  at  the  moment  of  totality  by  a  disk  of 
wood,  carefuUy  shielding  his  eyes  before  totality. 
Professor  Langley  observed  at  a  very  considerable 
elevation.  It  is  therefore  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand why  this  ring  has  not  been  seen  or  photo- 
graphed at  maximum.  At  maximum  no  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  shield  the  eye;  no 
observations  have  been  made  at  a  considerable 
elevation;  while  the  fact  that  the  ring,  if  it 
exists,  consists  of  cool  material,  fuUy  explains 
how  it  is  that  the  photographic  plates  have  dis- 
regarded it. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the  repetition 
of  Professor  Newcomb's  observations  of  1878  be 
made  an  important  part  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  eclipse  for  this  year.  A  slight  alteration  in 
the  method  will  be  necessary,  as  the  ring  will  be 
near  the  vertex  and  the  lowest  point  of  the 
eclipsed  sun. 

3.  Another  point  of  the  highest  importance  at 
the  present  moment  has  relation  to  the  existence 
of  carbon.  Until  Tacchini*s  observations  of  1888, 
the  only  trace  of  carbon  in  the  solar  spectrum 
consisted  of  ultra-violet  flutings.  He  observed 
other  flutings  in  the  green  near  the  streamers  in 
the  eclipse  referred  to. 

Duner's  recent  work  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  stars  of  class  III.  h  have  their  visible  ab- 
sorption produced  chiefly  by  carbon  vapor. 

On  any  theory  of  evolution,  therefore,  we  must 
expect  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  be  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  carbon  at  some  time  or  other ;  so 
that  the  highest  interest  attaches  to  this  question 
in  connection  with  the  height  in  the  atmosphere 
at  which  the  evidence  of  carbon  is  observed.  The 
existence  of  the  ultra-violet  flutings  among  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  tells  nothing  absolute  about  this 
height,  although  I  inferred,  at  the  time  I  made 
the  announcement,  that  it  existed  at  some  height 
in  the  coronal  atmosphere. 

These  three  points,  then,  are  those  to  which  I 
attach  special  importance  at  the  present  time. 

We  next  come  to  photographs  of  the  corona. 
I  believe,  that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the 
chief  thing  we  have  to  seek  in  such  photographs 


is  not  merely  the  streamers  and  their  outlines, 
which  we  are  sure  to  get  anyway,  but  images  on 
a  larger  scale ;  so  that  in  a  series  of  short  expo- 
sures we  may  endeavor  to  get  some  records  which 
will  eventually  help  us  in  determining  the  direc- 
tions of  the  lower  currents.  At  present  we  do 
not  know  absolutely  whether  these  flow  to  or 
from  the  poles.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
panaches  at  the  poles  indicate  an  upper  outflow. 

In  coming  to  the  photo-spectroscopic  observa- 
tions, I  am  of  opinion,  that  of  the  two  attacks 
which  I  first  suggested  for  the  eclipse  of  1875, 
and  which  have  also  been  used  in  the  last  two 
eclipses  of  1882  and  1888,  one  of  them  should  be 
discarded,  and  the  whole  effort  concentrated  on 
the  other. 

We  have  learned  very  much  from  the  use  of 
the  prismatic  camera, — one  of  the  instruments 
referred  to ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  not 
of  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them  to  be  fuUy 
utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  slit 
spectroscope  failed  in  1875,  it  succeeded  with  a 
brighter  corona  and  more  rapid  plates  in  1882 ; 
and,  with  a  proper  reference  spectrum,  every 
iota  of  the  facts  recorded  can  be  at  once  utilized 
for  laboratory  work  and  subsequent  discussion. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  I  would  suggest  that 
slit  spectroscopes  alone  be  used  for  photographic 
registration.  I  think  falling  plates  should  be 
used,  and  that  the  work  should  begin  ten  minutes 
before  totality,  and  continue  till  ten  minutes 
after  ;  provided  the  slit  be  tangential,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  limb. 

I  may  state  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
here  to  take  such  a  series  of  photographs  on  the 
uneclipsed  sun ;  and,  with  the  improved  appara- 
tus, I  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  we  may  get  some- 
thing worth  having.         J.  Norman  Lockyer. 


DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise,  Commander  Barker, 
during  her  recent  passage  from  Montevideo  to 
Barbadoes,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  made  a 
series  of  deep-sea  soon^gs  through  the  Atlantic 
Oceans  which  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  depths  of  those  seas.  Seventy-two  casts 
were  taken  between  Montevideo  and  Barbadoes, 
the  distance  run  being  5,081  miles. 

After  leaving  Montevideo,  the  course  of  the 
Enterprise  was  laid  to  the  northward,  towards 
Nelson  shoal,  where  a  depth  of  2,088  fathoms  of 
water  was  found,  instead  of  19  fathoms,  as  ap- 
pears on  all  the  charts  of  that  locality.  Com- 
mander Barker  says,  **  From  this  point  I  steamed 
slowly,  running  from  200  to  250  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Challenger's  line,  taking  casts  at  in- 
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tsTTOls  of  about  sixty  miles,  tlie  average  depth  found  was  378  TatliomB,  in  latitude  81°  03'  soutb, 

being  about  3.000  fathoms.     In  latitude  SI"  22'  longitude  34°  27'  west." 

south,  longitude  86°  StK  west,  the  water  shoaled  to         This  bank,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Enter- 

1,469  fathoms ;  and  the  next  cast,  taken  in  latitude  prise  bank,  extends  about  150  milee  in  longitude. 


■Oder  W.  S.  Sable;     - 
BrtCIth  ablp  Chdlenser,  Commuidei  Q.  S.  Nare>   - 
Oemiin  ahlp  Ouslle,  Capt.  V.  ScUelnlti    - 


81°  16'  south,  longitude  85°  42'  west,  was  only  S47 
fathoms.  I^om  this  position  casts  weie  taken  at 
intervals  of  five  miles  or  thereabouts  until  over 
the  shoaleat  part  of  the  bank.    The  least  depth 


It  ma;  be  much  shoaler  in  other  places  than  those 
sounded  over,  as  its  extent  in  latitude  is  not 
known,  and  there  have  been  no  soundings  in  that 
neighborhood  which  will  admit  of  anj  generaliza- 
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..  The  hydrogrnphic  office  will 
bBTe  it  further  examined  at  the  first  opportunity. 

From  this  point  the  easterly  course  was  con- 
tinued until  the  line  of  aoundings  taken  lliree 
years  before  bj  the  EnterpriBe  was  crossed,  in 
about  latitude  2T°  south,  longitude  27°  west ;  and 
then  the  line  ran  almost  directly  £or  the  Island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha.  the  depths  avemging  about 
3,W)0  fatlioms,  until  tlie  viciuity  of  this  island  was 
shown  by  a  sounding  of  3.280  fathoma.  Beyond, 
the  depths  increased  to  an  average  of  about  2,500 
fathoms  until  the  neighborhood  of  Barbadoes  was 
reached,  when  the  wat«r  shoaled  afj;aiu  to  1.204 
fathoms. 

The  depth  of  2,560  fathoms  in  longitude  55' 
west,  latitude  !3°  north,  is  within  thirty  miles  of 
a  sounding  of  3,570  fathoms  taken  by  the  U.S.  brig 
Dolphin  in  1852 ;  that  of  2.7U  fathoms  hi  latitude 
11°  35'  north,  longitude  53°  50'  west,  is  within  thirty 
miles  of  a  sounding  of  2,7SO  fathoms,  abM  taken 
by  the  Dolphin  in  1*53. 

After  leaving  St.  Thomas,  sounding  was  again 
reaume^l ;  the  lirst  cast,  taken  in  latitude  19°  58' 
north,  longitude  65°  43'  west,  showing  4.538  fath- 
oms. As  this  point  ia  about  forty  miles  eaet-north- 
east  of  the  famous  cast  of  4,<*>61  fathoms,  mode  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Bro«-n»on,  U.S.N.,  with 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  steamer  Blake,  the 
great  depth  obtained  is  jieculiarly  interesting. 
Beyond  this  deep  the  line  ran  towards  Cape 
Uattems,  over  a  section  formerly  unsounded,  show- 
ing an  average  depth  of  about  3,000  fathoms. 

Commander  Barker  further  8.iys,  "A  ship  like 
the  Enterprise  can  undoubt«dly  sound  in  any  sea 
and  in  any  weatlier  in  which  she  can  steam  aJieod 
fast  enough  to  stem  the  wind  and  steer.  The 
brake  used  was  a  plain  piece  of  rope  made  fast  in- 
board of,  and  ahreast  of,  the  lower  part  of  the 
reel,  then  around  the  groove  outboard,  and  held 
in  the  hiuid  aliove.  This  brake  controls  the  reel 
perfectly,  it  being  possible  to  hold  the  shot, 
without  any  eSort,  at  a  great  depth.  In  rolling 
heavily  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  a  constant  strain  on 
the  wire.  A  distance-line  of  at  least  13  fathoms 
was  used,  with  a  piece  of  lead  weighing  about  a 
pound  n<^ar  the  gronunet.  One  length  of  the 
large  Ameri(;iui  wire  was  put  on  next  to  the  dis- 
tAnce-line,  as  it  was  not  so  likely  to  kink.  To 
prevent  the  shot  from  catching  on  top  of  the  cup.  a 
tripping-Une  was  used,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  small 
stuff,  one  end  made  fast  to  the  rod  just  below  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  hook,  and  the  otbrr  end  around 
the  top  of  the  cup  ;  this  line  is  of  such  a  length  as 
to  be  taut  when  the  cup  is  closed,  lu  ni^arly  all 
the  casts,  sail  was  made  after  reeling  in  to  3.0(KI 
fathoms,  but  only  such  ns  not  to  give  a  greater 
speeil  tlian  four  knots.     When  reeled  in  to  1,000 


fathoms,  all  sail  was  wade.  Tlie  whid  was  always 
kept  on  the  starboard  side,  so  as  to  Iiave  the  w\te 
ta  windward.  The  only  accident  which  happened 
on  the  trip  was  due  to  the  wire  catching  some  part 
of  tlie  ship,  probably  the  propeller :  it  was  dark  ot 
the  time,  and  she  was  going  nt  the  rate  of  about 
seven  knots."  The  accompanying  chart  dhows  the 
principal  lines  of  deep-sea  soundings  gouth  of  htti- 
tude  40*  north.  The  hydrogrnphic  office  has  in 
course  of  preparation  a  series  of  charts  showing 
the  contours  of  the  ocean-beds  as  determined  by 
all  reliable  soundings  that  have  been  taken. 

J.  R,  Baktlbtt. 

0.  S.  liTdiograplll':  offloe. 


LONDON  LETTER. 

After  more  than  seven  years  of  investigatjon 
and  exx>eriuient,  the  Royal  commii>aion  appointed 
to  inquire  into  accidents  in  mines  lias  presented 
its  HDal  report,  which  was  issued  on  Saturday  in 
the  form  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pages  of  a  large 
blue-book.  The  delay  is  accounted  for  by  the 
long  and  dilficult  quest  on  which  the  commission- 
ers were  sent.  They  were  to  report,  not  only  on 
the  causes  of  mining  accidents,  but  also  on  "  tlie 
possible  means  of  preventing  their  recurrence,  or 
limiting  tlieir  disastrous  consequencee."  Not  much  , 
is  recommended  in  the  way  of  mere  legislative 
changes,  but  the  scientific  recommendations  are 
most  interesting  and  iinfiortant.  For  example  : 
with  reference  to  the  difKcult  question  ot  the  beet 
method  of  firing  shots  in  mines,  they  state  that 
"  electrical  exploding  appliances  present  very  im- 
portant advantages  from  the  point  ot  view  of 
safety,  over  any  kind  of  fuze  which  has  to  be 
ignited  by  the  application  of  tlame  to  its  exposed 
extremity,  as  the  firing  of  shots  by  their  means 
is  not  only  accomplished  out  of  contact  with  air. 
but  is  also  under  most  complete  control  up  to  the 
moment  of  firing.  Tlieir  simplicity  and  certainty 
of  action  has  been  much  increased  of  late  years, 
while  their  (XSl  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
hut  httle  instruction  is  now  needed  lo  insure  tlieir 
efficient  employment  by  persons  of  average  intel- 
ligence. Tlie  use  of  electrical  arrangements  for 
firing  shots  in  mines  where  the  employment  ot 
powder  for  blasting  is  inadmissible  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible." 

Again,  they  state  that  "  it  has  been  shown  that 
mines  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  free 
from  fire-damp  may  have  the  air  which  passes 
tlirougb  them  vitiated  to  an  extent  corresponding 
to  about  two  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  maish-gas. 
The  air  in  many  such  mines  may  probably  never 
be  entirely  free  from  explosive  giis :  at  all  events, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  freshly  cut  fnces  of  coal 
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and  in  the  return  air-ways.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  our  experiments,  that,  when  the  atmos- 
phere contains  five  to  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  marsh-gas,  it  becomes  highly  explosive.  We 
have  even  obtained  explosions  which,  though  less 
violent,  might  be  nevertheless  destructive  of  life 
if  they  occurred,  on  the  large  scale  possible  in  a 
mme,  when  the  air  contained  only  four  per  cent 
of  marsh-gas.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  air  which 
would  appear  free  from  gas  if  tested  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  may  become,  by  the  addition  of  only 
about  two  per  cent  of  marsh -gas,  capable  of 
propagating  flame  and  causing  destruction,  while 
the  addition  of  about  three  per  cent  converts  it 
into  a  highly  explosive  mixture.  Air  which 
would  appear  quite  free  from  gas  if  examined  by 
a  lamp-flame,  may  become  explosive  when  laden 
with  fine,  dry  coal-dust.  Appliances  now  exist 
by  which  very  small  proportions  of  marsh-gas 
in  air  may  be  readily  detected,  and  which  can  be 
used  for  examining  the  atmosphere  of  a  mine. 
With  Liveing^s  indicator,  gas  present  in  the  air 
can  be  estimated  with  sufiicient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes,  even  when  the  proportion  is  as 
low  as  one-quarter  per  cent." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  suggestion, 
first  due  to  Mr.  Galloway,  that  coal-dust  alone 
suspended  in  air  might  cause  an  explosion,  is  con- 
sidered, and  an  account  is  given  of  some  care- 
fully devised  experiments  which  rather  tend  to 
confirm  this  conclusion.  The  commissioners  dis- 
cuss with  some  detail  the  means  of  removing  this 
dust,  and  devote  a  large  section  of  the  report  to 
the  question  of  the  conditions  under  which  blast- 
ing can  be  done  in  safety.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  safety-lamps,  and  it  is  pointed  out  how 
great  an  influence  the  velocity  of  the  air-currents 
in  the  air-passages  of  a  mine  has  on  the  safety  of 
a  lamp.  The  electric  lamp  is  perhaps  the  chief 
hope  of  the  miner,  though  it  does  not,  like  the 
safety-lamp,  indicate  the  presence  of  gas.  The 
commissioners  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  "  that  it  is  most  important  that  all  mines 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  means  of  indi- 
cators capable  of  detecting  as  small  a  proportion 
as  one  per  cent  of  gas ;  such  examination  to  be 
made  before  the  commencement  of  each  day- 
shift,  and,  in  case  of  an  interval,  also  before  the 
succeeding  shift ;  and  that  in  all  dry  mraes 
where  the  air  may  be  laden  with  coal-dust,  and 
where  fire-damp  is  either  known  to  be  given  off 
from  the  strata,  or  may  from  experience  be 
reasonably  suspected  to  exist,  the  secretary  of 
state  may  require  safety-lamps  to  be  used,  unless 
the  owners  and  workmen  of  such  mines  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  be 
appointed    by  the   respective   parties,  that   less 


liability  to  accident  generally  will  be  involved 
by  the  working  of  the  mine  with  open  lighta 
than  by  use  of  safety-lamps.  It  should  be  a 
special  instruction  to  such  court  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  mine  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

The  late  Prof.  John  Morris,  who  died  in  Janu> 
ary  last,  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
preparing  a  third  edition  of  his  invaluable 
*  Catalogue  of  British  fossils.'  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  1848,  and  the  second  in  1854. 
From  that  date  onwards.  Professor  Morris  had 
been  collecting  materials  for  a  third  edition, 
which,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. But  his  manuscripts  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  which  includes  the 
keeper  of  the  geological  department  in  the  Nat- 
ural history  museum,  the  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical society,  and  other  well-known  geologists. 
They  have  divided  up  the  work  among  several 
specialists,  who  have  engaged  to  finish  their  re- 
spective parts  within  six  months ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  this  great  work  may  be  com- 
pleted before  very  long. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  Challenger  volumes  is 
now  proceeding  rapidly.  No  less  than  fourteen 
reports  are  at  present  passing  through  the  press, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  series  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  next  March. 

The  Lumleian  lectures,  now  in  course  of  de- 
livery before  the  College  of  physicians  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Stone,  are  attracting  unusually  large  audiences. 
Their  subject  is  *  The  electrical  conditions  of  the 
human  body.'  Dr.  Stone  was  one  of  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  determining 
acciurately  the  physical  constants  of  the  agent 
electricity  when  employed  in  physiological  in- 
vestigation. In  these  lectures  he  has  shown  that 
most  of  the  contradictory  results  obtained  by  the 
earlier  investigators  are  due  to  the  neglect  of 
this  precaution.  The  enormously  high  resistance 
of  the  epidermis  was  demonstrated ;  and,  when 
this  was  eliminated,  the  average  resistance  to  a 
continuous  current  from  the  ulna  at  the  wrist 
to  the  malleolus  at  the  ankle,  was  shown  to  be 
about  1,170  ohms,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  errors  caused  by  polarization,  according  to 
the  ingenious  method  first  devised  by  Sir  Henry 
Mance  for  the  Persian  Gulf  cables.  Some  entirely 
new  experiments  were  detailed,  and  in  part  re- 
peated before  the  audience,  showing  that  the 
human  body  could  be  charged  and  discharged 
like  a  secondary  battery.  An  electromotive  force 
of  two  volts  was  employed,  and  curves  showing 
the  rate  of  discharge  were  exhibited.  A  dis- 
charge current  of  sixty  micro-amperes  at  first, 
under  an  electromotive  force  of  about  one  volt, 
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sHok  to  forty-eight  in  five  minutes,  and  reroaiiied 
at  Ihdt  for  some  faoure.  The  reeistance  offered  by 
tlie  boilj"  to  an  induced  current  woe  etated  to  bo 
only  half  that  offered  to  a  oontinuoua  one.  An 
ingenious  spwulation  wne  hazarded  as  to  the  poe- 
silnh'ty  Pf  the  human  nervous  Hyatem  distantly 
reeeinbling  a  duplexed  lelegraph-cable,  in  which 
a  transmitted  impulse  is  balanced  and  inhibited 
at  the  sending-Btation,  but  unbalanced  and  ex- 
hibited lit  the  receiring-stAtion.  W. 

LODiloIi,  April  IS. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
The  foUowing,  in  addition  to  tiiose  given  in 
our  last  issue,  completes  the  list  of  papers  read  at 
the  National  academy  of  edeoceB,  April  20  -  23  : 
Alfred  H.  Mayer.  On  the  diathermancy  of  ebonite 
and  obsiilian,  and  on  the  production  of  calores- 
cence  by  means  of  screens  of  ebonite  and  obsidian ; 
On  tbe  coefficient  of  expansioD  of  ebonite :  On  the 
determination  of  the  cubical  expansion  of  a  solid 
bj'  a  method  which  does  not  require  calibration  of 
veesels,  weighings,  or  line-ar  measure  ;  On  measuree 
of  absolute  radiation  ;  E.  D,  Cope.  On  tlie  geology 
of  the  n^oQ  near  Zacuaitipan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico  : 
Eklward  S.  Morse,  On  ancient  and  inudem  methods 
of  arrow  release ;  Theo.  GUI.  Tbe  ordinal  and 
super-ordinal  groups  of  tishes ;  H.  A.  Rowland, 
On  the  absolute  and  relative  wave-lengths  of  the 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  Wolcott  Gihbs. 
PiatiuouB  compounds  as  additive  molecules :  Ira 
Renisen,  Influence  of  magnetism  on  chemical 
action  :  A.  Graliam  Bell,  Upon  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  (continuation  of  research 
relating  to  the  ancestry  of  the  deaf) ;  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley,  On  the  invisible  spectra ;  O.  F.  Becker, 
Crt'taceoua  metamorphic  rocks  of  California  (by 
invitation) :  Ogden  N.  Rood.  On  color  contrast ; 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  ClosBification  of  tlie  Cam- 
brian system  of  North  America  (by  invitation) ; 
A.  W.  Wright,  CtystaJliKation  of  jilatinum  by 
means  of  the  electric  discharge  in  vacuo;  W.  K, 
Brooks,  The  Stomatopoda  of  the  Challenger  col- 
lection ;  Budding  in  the  Tunicala ;  A,  W.  Wright. 
Effect  of  magnetization  on  the  electrical  resist- 
ance of  metals ;  R.  E.  Peary.  U.8.N,,  On  a  pro- 
posed expedition  into  the  interior  of  Greenland. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Science  at  Cornell. 

Hr  attention  has  he»n  palled  to  the  ■ 
signed  '  H.  N.'  in  Science  (or  April  16,  and  I  heg 
for  a  little  ipace  in  which  to  point  out  one  or  two 
errors  into  »bich  the  writer  has  fallen. 

I  shaU  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  gwarmine  mis- 
gtotementB  and  exaggeration e  of  the  letter.  These, 
altbough  invitiag  game,  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. But  the  fundamental  idea  o(  the  writer  is 
not  without  im^rtance,  and   therefore  should  not 


pais  unnoticed.  That  idea  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is,  that  Come]]  unirersicy,  in  developing  ita 
non-technical  side,  is  doing  violence  to  the  funda- 
mental law  and  charter  of  the  iuHtitntion :  and  the 
second  is,  that,  in  so  doing,  'tberuccessor  of  Andrew 
D.  White  '  is  reversing  the  traditions  and  former 
policy  of  the  university.  "  Where,"  exclaims  the 
writer,  "  are  tbe  traditions  and  the  law  and  charter 
of  Cornell  I"     Let  us  sep. 

First,  The  fnndanienta]  law  declares  its  purpose  in 
the  words,  "in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  purBuits  and  professions  of  life."  To  ac- 
complish this  declared  purpose,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  of  tbe  broadest  poseibte  character,  the  law 
required  "  the  endowment,  support,  and  mainteDBnce 
of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clnssicat 
studies,  and  inclading  mihtary  tactics,  to  teach  such 
brancbes  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  tbe  mechanic  arts."  How  this  sball  be  dune  is 
explained  in  the  clause,  "in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  shall  respectively  prescribe." 

Here  ne  see,  in  the  language  of  tbe  Ian  itself,  a 
purpose  that  is  clearly  unmiatabable.  It  includes  not 
simply  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  '  other 
HcientiBc  and  classical  studies,'  'military  tactics,' 
and  '  the  several  pursuits  and  profeisianB  of  life.' 
Furthermore,  these  provisions  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may 
severally  prescribe.     So  much  for  tbe  fundamenlol 

Second,  The  charter  of  the  university,  after  re- 
peating the  provisions  of  the  fundaments]  law,  and 
doubtless  in  view  of  tbe  very  large  gift  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, odds  the  fallowing  sentence:  "But  ancb  other 
branches  of  science  and  knowledge  may  be  em- 
braced in  the  plan  of  instructiun  and  inv«stigatian, 
pertoiniug  to  the  university,  as  Ihf  tmaUei  may  deem 
Mteful  anil  jiroper."  In  other  words,  the  trustees 
are  left  by  the  cliarter  to  determine  precisely  what 
branches  of  science  and  knowledge  shall  be  embraced 
in  the  plan  of  instruction,  after  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  have  been  established  and  duly  equipped. 

Third.  Now  as  to  traditions.  As  soon  as  the 
trustees  named  in  the  charter  cams  ti^iether,  the 
Brst  thing  to  be  done  was  to  determine  upon  a  plan 
of  organization,  A  committee  for  that  purpose  was 
appointed,  of  which  Andrew  D.  White  was  chair- 
man. On  the  21st  of  October,  I8fi6,  he  presented 
his  famous  report.  In  the  very  first  part  of  it,  un- 
der the  bead  of  '  Fundamental  plan  of  instruction,' 
he  argues  the  very  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  'H.N.'s'  grievance.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fundamental  law  justifies  the  establishment  of  all 
the  departments  of  a  true  university.  But,  even  if 
it  did  not,  he  finds  uumistokable  warrant  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  possible  misunderstanding  of  Prenident  White's 
views,  I  quote  a  single  sentence  from  p.  4  of  Che  re- 
port :  "  Even  if  it  should  be  cUioied  that  tbe  whole 
effort  of  tbe  trustees  ought  to  be  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  alone ;  even  if  we  were 
to  construe  away  ibe  plain  woids  of  tbe  original  act 
of  congress,  which  speaks  of  '  other  scientific  and 
clansical  branches '  as  part  of  the  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment grant  of  lauds.  —  still  the  oft-repeated 
declaration  of  our  founder,  that  be  '  wishes  to  make 
such  provision  that  erenr  person  can  find  opportunity 
here  to  pursue  any  stuily  he  desires,'  would  be  onr 
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sufficient  warrant  in  using  at  least  his  munificent 
gift  in  supplementing  the  special  instruction  with 
general  instruction,  and  rounding  it  out  into  the  pro- 
portions of  a  university." 

Now,  proceeding  on  this  theory,  under  the  head 
of  '  Organization/  President  White  gives  a  list  of  the 
departments  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  established. 
'Conspicuous  in  this  list,  on  p.  5  of  the  report,  is  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  de- 
partment of  law.  Then  on  p.  13  of  the  same  report 
I  find,  in  the  list  of  professors,  the  appointment  of 
whom  he  recommends,  —  a  '  professor  of  municipal 
law,' and  a  'professor  of  constitutional  law.'  For 
the  purposes  of  this  presentation  it  is,  of  course, 
needless  to  speak  of  the  other  departments  contem- 
plated in  the  plan  of  organization. 

Now,  I  have  read  all  the  speeches,  and  I  believe 
all  the  reports,  of  President  White  ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  passage  in  one  of  them,  from  first  to 
last,  that  contradicts,  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit, 
the  doctrine  here  set  forth.  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  through  them  all  is  to  be  seen  the  same 
spirit  as  that  manifested  in  the  '  plan  of  organiza- 
tion.' This  is  my  answer  to  '  H.  N.'s '  grandiloquent 
inquiry,  ''Where  are  the  traditions  and  the  law  and 
•charter  of  Cornell  ? " 

It  has  never  been  claimed,  and  is  not  now  claimed, 
that  the  technical  departments  are:of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  but,  as  I  asserted  in  my  address  at  New 
York,  I  hold  that  these  departments  have  now  so  far 
Ibeen  provided  for,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  needs  of  other  de- 
partments. I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  uni- 
versity is  to  cease  its  appropriations  for  the  technical 
schools.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no  such  intention. 
This,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  trustees  are  taking 
-steps  for  the  immediate  erection  of  an  ample  build- 
ing for  the  veterinary  department^  and  to  add  four 
Tooms  to  the  agricultural  museum.  We  shall  do 
still  more  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trustees  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity to  a  single  one  of  those  interests,  comtem- 
plated  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  its  history. 

No  revolution  is  taking  place  at  Cornell.  On  the 
contrary,  its  trustees  are  trying  to  develop  it  strictly 
along  the  line  of  its  fundamental  law,  its  charter, 
and  its  traditions.  Surely  it  is  late  in  the  day  for 
this  university  to  be  turned  from  such  a  purpose  by 
any  hint  that  its  charter  is  in  danger. 

C.  E.  Adams. 
•Cornell  university,  April  86. 


Popular  astronomy. 

I  think  the  author  of  the  article  '  Popular  as- 
tronomy '  {Sdencey  April  28),  in  his  chivalric  defence 
of  the  rights  of  Professor  Newcomb  and  myself,  has 
really  done  a  serious  injustice  to  Dr.  Ball  in  virtually 
-charging  him  with  deliberate  plagiarism  and  ''a 
continued  effort  to  conceal  the  theft,  which  is  petty 
in  the  extreme,"  by  slight  alterations  of  the  borrowed 
material.  No  one  personally  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Ball  could  possibly  suspect  him  of  intentional  wrong 
in  the  case  :  I  believe  him  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
-any  thing  dishonorable. 

judg^g  from  my  own  experience,  which,  though 
not  extensive,  has  been  exactly  to  the  point,  a  very 
simple  explanation  wUl  account  for  the  apparent 


appropriation  of  other  people's  language,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  charge.  In  preparing  for 
lectures  to  college  classes  and  to  popular  audiences. 
I  collect  all  the  material  I  can  find,  and,  in  speakinf^, 
use  it  liberally.  Of  course,  I  indicate  in  a  genervil 
way  my  obligations  and  sources  of  information  ;  but 
it  is  quite  impossible,  while  speaking,  to  point  out 
every  place  where  I  am  using  language  suggested 
by  my  reading.  In  fact,  not  having  the  matter 
written  out,  it  is  not  possible  (for  me  at  least)  to  quote 
accurately  the  words  of  my  authority ;  and, 
after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  lecture,  the  gitost 
quotations  become  modified  by  changes  that  make 
them  conform  to  my  usual  forms  of  expression,  and 
render  them,  so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned, 
quite  as  much  my  own  as  any  other  part  of  the 
lecture.  At  the  same  time  they  would  be  quite 
recognizable  by  one  familiar  with  the  oritdnal. 

Now,  in  making  a  book  upon  the  subject  upon 
which  one  has  been  lecturing,  he  wUl  inevitably 
write  pretty  nearly  what  be  would  say  if  standing 
before  an  audience,  and  in  this  way  will  quote,  un- 
consciously and  more  or  less  inaccurately,  passages  of 
considerable  length  from  the  works  he  used  in  his 
original  lecture-preparation.  The  only  way  I  know 
of  to  do  justice  in  the  matter,  is  first  to  put  into  the 
preface  of  the  book  a  full  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  obligations,  and  then  to  go  over  the  manu- 
script, lecture-notes  in  hand,  hunting  up  and  mark- 
ing all  these  unconscious  quotations,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  original  form. 

Dr.  Ball  seems  to  have  failed  in  doing  this  thor- 
oughly, and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  oversights  which 
have  led  to  the  charge  of  guiltily  disguised  plagia- 
rism. I  am  sure  he  meant  no  wrong,  and  I  am 
greatly  complimented  and  flattered  by  his  approval 
and  use  of  my  work.  C  A.  Young. 

Princeton,  N.J.,  April  24. 

As  Sir  Robert  Ball  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  be  has  satis- 
factorily explained  the  circftmstances  alluded  to  in 
the  last  number  of  Science.  Akhough  this  explana- 
tion only  refers  to  the  copying  of  passages  from  my 
'  Popular  astronomy,'  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  re- 
marks would  apply  equally  to  the  close  parallelism  of. 
passages  in  his  book,  and  in  Professor  Young's  trea- 
tise on  the  sun.     His  statement  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Your  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  companion 
of  Sirius  I  transcribed  some  years  ago,  before  I  had 
any  thoughts  of  writing  my  book.  The  passage 
about  Tycho  I  had,  however,  more  recently  taken. 
When  I  came  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  press, 
I  lost  sight,  it  seems,  of  the  source  of  these  passages, 
and  treated  them  as  if  the  language  had  been  my 
own. 

**  Not  until  yesterday,  when  I  read  the  review  in 
the  New  York  Nation^  did  I  know  that  my  book  con- 
tained any  passage  virtually  yours,  except  that 
duly  acknowledged  on  p.  281." 

I  suppose  this  is  an  inadvertence  of  which  any  of 
us  might  be  guilty  who  are  in  the  habit  of  copying 
passages  for  use  in  popular  lectures,  or  as  memoranda 
for  any  other  purpose.  S.  Newcomb. 


Arsenic  in  wall  paper. 

A  note  in  Science  (April  23,  p.  871)  says,  *'  The  in- 
vestigation before  the  Massachusetts  leg^lative  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  arsenic  in  wall-paper  indi- 


oateB  that  the  danger  haa  heeo  ' 
far  i«  this  from  being  tbe  ease,  and  «u  great  is  uie 
real  danjier.  that  I  beg  apBc.'e  for  the  prefentatjon  of 
Slime  focts,  Tbe  immediate  cause  of  tbe  present 
investigation  was  a  letter  published  in  the  Bostoa 
Hrrald  on  Jan.  10,  in  which  1  gavH  a  detailed  account 
of  suffering«  in  our  own  house  due  to  arxc^nic  in  the 
wall-papBrs,  and  involving  all  tbe  membeii  of  the 
lioitsebold.  Since  that  time  mauy  peraaus  have  pub- 
lished similar  accounts  in  the  Bostoa  papers.  Ab- 
stracts of  twenty-two  such  letters  appeared  in  the 
U<>8ton  AdcertiMT  of  March  3  and  13.  fourteen  of  the 
same  appearing  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  March  3 ; 
and  in  the  four  hearings  given  by  the  public  health 
committee  to  the  petitioners  a  xata»  of  evidence  was 
preHented  which  must  have  convinced  any  unpreju- 
diced mind.  Tbecommittee  have  not  yet  made  their 
report  t^  the  legislature,  but  it  is  expected  Chat  tbey 
will  swia  do  so.  Tbe  statement  has  alreaciy  been 
published  in  the  Boston  papers,  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  legislatian,  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  if  Ihey  should  do  otbernise,  — a 
surprise  even  lo  those  who  are  trying  to  defeat 
legislation. 

Scifncf  also  adds,  "Prof.  0.  F.  Chandler  testi- 
fied, thai,  from  careful  experiments,  under  no  con- 
ditions c«u1d  arsenical  poisoning  occur  through 
breathing  arseniuretted  hydrogen  from  wall-paper, 
and  that  the  only  source  of  danger  would  be  from 
frictioD  alone,"  In  pointof  fact,  Professor  Chandler's 
testimony  was  much  stronger  than  this.  He  not  only 
stated  that  he  believed  the  generation  of  arseniaret' 
ted  hydrogen  from  arsenical  wall-papers  to  be  im- 
possible, but  be  also  said  of  this  gas  that  he  con- 
sidered 'a  small  quantity  comijoratively  harmless.' 
As  lo  tbe  leisislation,  for  which  those  of  us  who  have 
suffered  were  asking,  he  said  that  he  was  '  not  in 
favor  of  any  law  on  the  subject ; '  that  personally  he 
was  '  not  afraid  of  arsenical  wall-paper  under  any 
circumstances,  with  any  quantity  ; '  and  that  he  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  persons  who  suppose  that 
they  have  suffered  from  wall-paper  poison  to  be  *  of 
vetf  little  value.'  He  also  said  that  some  years  ago 
he  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  dangers  from 
arsenical  wall-papers,  '  and  concluded  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it : '  while  his  conviction  that  the  genera- 
tion of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  from  arsenical  wall- 
papers is  imp-i'wible  was  based  on  experimanta  made 
by  two  of  bis  students  in  his  laboratory  six  years  ago. 

As  to  all  the  essential  points  involved  in  tbe  inve»- 
tigation,  tbe  petition  is  supi>ort«d  by  the  best  chemi- 
cal opinion  in  Harvard  university,  by  some  of  the 
best  medical  opinion  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  a  body 
of  evidence  from  actual  sufTerers  unimpeachable  and 
unanswerable.  But  I  desire  specially  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tbe  fact  thai  Prof  essor  Chandler  himself  give* 
indirect  support  to  the  petition.  As  one  of  the  origi- 
nal editors  of  Jobuson's  '  Universal  cyclopaedia,'  and 
one  of  tbe  active  editors  in  the  revision  now  going 
through  the  press.  Professor  Chandler  publishes  in 
vol.  i.  (New  York.  1886}  an  article  on  arsenious  ootide, 
wherein  be  calln  attention  to  the  danger  from  arseni- 
cal paper.  Hia  language  is,  "Becent  inquiry  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  room^  covered  with  paper 
coated  with  this  green  arsenite  of  copper  are  detri- 
mental to  health,  from  the  readiness  wltb  which 
minute  particles  of  tbe  poisouous  pigment  are  de- 
tached from  the  walls  by  tbe  slightest  friction,  arc 
diffused  through  the  room,  and  ultimately  pass 
into  the  animal  system.     It  is  also  said  that  arseniu- 


retted hydrogen  (H.AsI,  a  very  poisonous  gas,  i 
generated  in  damp  weather.'* 

True,  this  language  was  first  written  for  an  earlier 
edition  :  but  inasmuch  as  no  expense  was  spared  in 
the  revision  [see  publisher's  announcement),  and  in- 
asmuch as  Professor  Chandler  was  one  of  the  re- 
visera.  tbe  language  mav  be  taken  as  the  utterance 
of  all  that  Professor  Chandler  considered  it  worth 
while  to  say  at  the  time  when  the  new  volume  was 
published.  I  have  called  this  article  an  '  inilirect 
support'  to  our  petition,  because,  although  the  writer 
doei  not  squarely  state  an  opinion  of  his  own,  yet  his 
language  nndonbtedty  makes  the  impression  that  he 
considers  the  subject  an  important  one, — one.  indeed, 
whii'h  he  has  not  investigated,  and  on  which  he 
therefore  has  not  formed  an  opinion,  but  in)]K>rtant 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  danger. 

Il  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
authorities  whom  Professor  Chandler  quotes  against 
the  theory  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen  escapes  from 
arsenical  wall-papers  has  subsetjuently  changed  hia 
opinion.  I  refer  to  Watta's  '  Dictionary  of  chemistry.' 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  last  expres- 
sion of  Dr.  Watts  on  the  subject  in  band  is  found  in 
the  third  supplement,  which  Ls  vol.  viii.  of  the  whole 
work,  in  part  i.  p.  132  (London.  1879).  There  we 
read,  "  .drsenic  fn  thr  air  of  rooms.  — From  erperi- 
mente  by  H.  Fleck  {Zeittehr  far  l/iotof/ie,  viii.  441). 
it  appears  that  the  air  of  rooms,  the  carpets  or  wall- 
papers of  which  are  colored  with  Scbweinfurth  green. 
often  contains  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  produced  bj 
the  action  of  moisture  and  orga^iic  matter  on  tbe 
arsenical  pigment.  Tbe  size,  starch,  paste,  etc.,  ustid 
in  hanging  tbe  paper,  appear  to  be  especially  active 
in  Ibis  respect" 

Also  another  authority,  whoio  opinion  of  1803 
Professor  Chandler  qnotes  against  our  petition,  has 
long  since  given  up  that  opinion.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Hoff- 
man of  Berlin.  Dr.  Hoffman  was  one  of  the  scientific 
men  summoned  a  few  years  ago  to  aid  the  German 
royal  sanitary  commission  in  investigating  the 
dangers  from  arsenic  in  objects  of  domestic  use. 
Dr.  Hoffman's  present  opinion  is  seen  in  the  report 
of  the  commisrion,  which  resulted  in  a  stringent  law 
in  Germany.  The  language  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  as  follows  ;  "  Wall-papers  are  deserving  special 
attention,  and  also  window -curtains,  which  fre- 
quently contain  large  amounts  of  Krsenic.  Tbe  in- 
jnrious  action  of  this  is  not  only  through  the  lading 
of  the  atmosphere  with  arsenical  dust,  but  also  from 
the  continued  formation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
a  gas  extremely  dangerous  to  health." 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  ibe  pnblic  health  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  have  ordered 
tbe  publication  of  the  stenographic  report  of  tbe 
hearings  given  on  this  subject,  and  this  document 
cannot  fail  to  lie  of  value  to  the  legisUtive  commit- 
tees of  other  states  or  of  congress  when  the  enor- 
mity of  the  arsenic  evil  shall  become  more  widely 
known.  D.  O.  Ltoh. 

CsmMldfRi,  UuB..  April  M. 

On  two  plates  of  atratigraphical  sections  of  tbe 
Taconic  raiif(«a  by  Prof.  Jam«s  Hall. 
In  an  article  in  the  number  for  April,  I^^O,  of  Thf 
Airtfrican  journal  of  science,  entitled  '  On  lower 
Silurian  fossils  from  a  linieitone  of  the  original 
Taconic  of  Emmons,'  on  p,  247,  the  author  speaks  of 
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a  '  most  welcome  addition/  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
Taconic  ranfj^e,  of  two  plates  of  stratifcraphical  sec- 
tions '  by  Professor  Hall,  *  prepared  by  him  forty  to 
forty-five  years  since.' 

Those  two  plates,  or  rather  five  plates,  for  that  is 
their  exact  number,  were  freely  distributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hall  as  far  back  as  Lyell's  second  visit  to 
America.  1845-46,  and  are  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Professor  Emmons  refers  to  them  in  one  of  his 
letters,  dated  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Dec.  28,  1860,  of  which 
I  published  an  extract  in  '  The  Taconic  system  and 
its  position  in  stratigraphic  geology '  {Proc.  Amer, 
acad,  arts  and  sciences^  vol.  xii.  p.  128,  Cambridge, 
1885),  as  follows  :  *'  You  are  aware  that  [Professor] 
HaU  prepared  five  long  sheets  of  sections  illustrating 
his  views,  and  which  extended  from  the  Helderberg 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  and  from  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  Connecticut  valley.  .  .  .  They  were  de- 
signed to  sustain  his  peculiar  views.  I  have  copies, 
and  I  wish  you  had  them.  They  are  curiosities  in 
their  way." 

It  is  evident  that  the  views  entertained  bv  Profes- 
sor Hall,  contesting  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
have  been  placed  before  geologists  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe  since  the  appearance 
of  '  The  Taconic  system  '  in  1842. 

JXTLEB   MaRCOU. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  28. 


A  carnivorous  butterfly  larva. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  butterflies  is 
that  known  as  Fenesica  tarquinius,  —  a  unique  ly- 
cinid  having  the  wings  above  brown- black  in  color, 
with  conspicuous  orange  markings  both  on  primaries 
and  secondaries.  It  has  a  wide  geographical  range, 
occurring  very  generally  over  North  America,  as 
also  in  Asia. 

Donovan,  in  his  '  Insects  of  India'  (pi.  xliv.  fig.  1), 
illustrates  the  butterfly  rather  poorly,  but  says  noth- 
ing about  the  larva  ;  Boisduval  and  LeConte  (Hist, 
des  lep.  et  des  chen,  de  VAmer.  Sept,  p.  128,  pi.  87) 
figure  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  under  the  name  of 
Polyommatus  crataegi,  and  simply  quote  Abbot  as 
stating  that  the  larva  lives  in  several  species  of  Cra- 
taegus ;  Scudder  (Proc.  Essex  insty  iii.  p.  168,  1862) 
treats  of  it  under  the  name  of  Polyommatus  porsenna 
{8yn.  list  of  Amer.  rurales.  Bull.  Buff.  soc.  nat.  hist., 
iii.  p.  129,  May,  1876),  giving  the  food-plants  of  the 
larva  as  Alnus,  Ribesia,  Vaccinium,  and  Viburnum 
(later,  in  the  American  naturalist  for  August,  1869, 
he  gives  the  food-plants  as  follows,  —  *  probably 
arrow-wood,  elder,  and  hawthorn*);  Qrote  {Trans, 
Amer,  ent.  soc,  ii.  p.  807)  first  proposed  the  generic 
name  of  Fenesica,  but  says  nothing  about  its  larval 
history  ;  Strecker  (Butt,  and  maths,  etc. — Diurnes, 
p.  108)  repeats  simply  from  Scudder ;  while  William 
H.  Edwards,  in  his  admirable  life- histories  of  butter- 
flies, has  not,  so  far,  treated  of  this  particular  species. 
In  short,  so  far  as  the  published  records  go,  it  has 
been  generally  assumed  tnat  the  larva  feeds  upon  the 
plants  named. 

The  object  of  this  brief  communication  is  to  show 
that  in  this  larva  we  have  one  that  is  truly  carnivo- 
rous,— a  fact  which  is  extremely  interesting,  because, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  there  is  not  another  recorded 
carnivorous  butterfly  larva ;  and  Mr.  Scudder,  who 
has  given  g^at  attention  to  the  butterflies,  writes  me 
in  a  recent  letter,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point, 


that  he  cannot  recall  any  mention  of  such.  Quite  a 
number  of  heterocerous  larvae  are  known  to  be  car- 
nivorous by  exception,  and  not  a  few  are  so  as  a 
rule.  These  are  chiefly  found  among  pyralids  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  refer 
to  the  cases  in  detail. 

For  some  years,  now,  I  have  been  studying  the 
remarkable  life-habits  of  the  Aphididae,  and  espe- 
cially of  some  of  the  gall-making  and  leaf-curlmg: 
species  of  Pemphiginae. 

In  collecting  material  and  making  observations,  X 
have  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Th.  Pergande,  who  has^ 
on  a  number  of  occasions  since  1880,  found  the  larva 
of  this  Fenesica  associated  witli  various  plant-lice. 
Among  the  species  with  which  it  has  been  thus  found 
associated  are  Pemphigus  fraxinifolii  Riley,  which 
curls  the  leaves  of  Fraxinus  ;  Schizoneura  tessellata 
Fitch,  which  crowds  upon  the  branches  of  Alnos  ; 
and  Pemphigus  imbricator  Fitch,  which  congregates 
in  large  masses  on  Fagus.  All  these  species  produce 
much  flocculent  and  saccharine  matter. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  larva  was  found 
among  these  plant- lice  justified  the  suspicion  that  it 
feeds  upon  them  or  derives  benefit  from  them  ;  yet 
up  to  1885  the  presumption  was  that  it  benefited 
from  the  secretions  of  the  plant-Uce  rather  than  from 
the  insects  themselves.  Last  fall,  however,  Mr.  Per- 
gande obtained  abundant  evidence  that  the  Fenesica 
larva  actually  feeds  upon  the  aphidids,  and  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  positive  proof 
of  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  species.  That  the 
different  species  of  plant-lice  are  the  normal  food  of 
this  larva,  is  rendered  more  than  probable  for  the 
following  reasons  :  — 

1.  Attempts  to  feed  the  larva  upon  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  was  found  have  proved  futile,  the  larva 
perishing  rather  than  feed  upon  tbem. 

2.  The  food-plants  given  by  the  authorities  are 
such  as  are  well  known  to  harbor  plant-lice. 

8.  Mr.  Scud(ler's  authorities,  as  he  informs  me, 
were  picked  up  here  and  there  ;  and  one  of  them  for 
alder,  which  he  recalls,  *  found  it  more  commonly  on 
a  limb  among  plant- lice.* 

4.  Mr.  Otto  Lugger  has  frequently  observed  the 
larva  around  Baltimore  among  Pemphigus  imbricator 
on  beech,  but  never  disassociated  from  the  lice  ;  and 
Judge  Lawrence  Johnson  also  found  it  in  connection 
with  the  same  species  around  Shreveport,  La.,  last 
fall,  and  surmised  that  it  might  feed  upon  the  Pemphi- 
gus ;  but  neither  of  these  observers  were  able  to  get 
positive  proof  of  the  fact.  C.  V.  Riley. 


Combined  aerial  and  aquatic  respiration. 

In  investigating  combined  aerial  and  aquatic  respira- 
tion in  vertebrates,  the  following  questions  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  solution,  —  questions  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  not 
been  previously  answered  by  physiologists  :  — 

1.  Is  the  aerial  part  of  the  respiration  like  that  of 
animals  with  an  exclusively  aerial  respiration  ? 

2.  Is  the  aquatic  part  of  the  respiration  like  that 
of  animals  with  an  exclusively  aquatic  respiration  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  conclusion  :  — 

1.  Observations  upon  the  aquatic  respiration  of 
soft-shelled  turtles  {Science,  vi.  p.  255  ;  and  Am^r. 
nat,  1886,  p.  283)  showed  that  the  air  taken  from 
the  lungs  of  a  turtle  that  had  been  immersed  several 
hours,  had  been  almost  completely  deprived  of  its 
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axyRen,  while  but  a  trace  of  carboin  dioiiile  bail 
been  added  ta  it.  The  water  in  which  it  had  bnn 
imnierMd  had  repeiveii,  however,  a  much  itreatcr 
nniaunt  of  carbon  dioxide  than  coulrl  hare  been 
formed  from  the  free  oiynen  taken  from  the  water. 

3.  TadpoieH  were  placed  in  B  jir  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  the  jar  benuetically  cioHed.  After  wweral 
hours,  the  air  was  analyzed,  and  the  free  naee  in  the 
water  determined.  These  determi nations  showed 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  oxygen  conuumed  came  from 
the  air,  and  one  tenth  from  (be  water  ;  while,  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  produi^  during  the  expejiment, 
the  air  contained  three  tenths,  and  the  water  seven 
tenths. 

In  order  that  the  carbon  dioxide  tfivea  off  by  the 
tadpoles  to  the  air  might  not  be  ehtorbed  by  the 
water  during  the  experiment,  a  layer  of  olive  oil  i\x 
tuillioietreB  thick  was  put  upon  the  water. 

Z,  It  was  found  by  careful  and  repeated  observa- 
tions, under  perfectly  natnral  conditions,  that  frogs 
in  cold  weather  (so-called  "  winter  frogs'),  in  water 
atO'  to  15'  C,  remain  with  their  heads  above  the 
surface  from  one  tenth  to  one-half  the  time,  and 
while  above  the  surface  carry  on  from  eight  to 
twenty  lung  respirations  per  minute  :  showiiig,  that, 
under  natnral  conditions,  the  respiration  of  '  winter 
frogs'  is  not  entirely  or  almost  entirely  carried  on 
aquatically  by  the  skin,  as  is  commonly  supposed 
(Klugr  and  Martin). 

4.  The  results  obtained  by  Morean  and  others, 
upon  the  respiratory  function  of  the  air-bladder  of 
ordinary  Rshes,  and  those  of  Wilder,  on  the  respira- 
tion of  Amis  (the  mnd-Bsh).  are  in  general  accord 
with  the  facts  stated  for  turtles  and  tadpoles. 

These  facts  seem  to  ui  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  respiratory  gas- interchange  in  combined 
aerial  and  aquatic  respiration  does  not  conform  to 
the  law  governing  either  exclusively  aerial  or  ex- 
clusively aquatic  respiration,  but  that,  whenever 
aerial  aud  aquatic  respirations  are  combined  in  an 
animal,  the  aerial  part  of  the  respiration  is  principal- 
ly to  supply  oxygen,  and  the  aquatic  part  to  get  nd 
of  carbon  dioxide.  S.  H  and  S,  P.  Oaok. 

Aost,  Ub..  Coniell  anlv.. 
Apiil  Ift. 


Pharyngeal    respiratory    movements     of    »dult 
amphibia  under  water. 

In  studying  ailult  amphibia  for  ^Htssible  respira- 
tory movements  under  water,  we  have  found  that 
the  common  newt  tDiemictylos  viridescena)  so 
abundant  in  lakes  and  ponds,  and  which  is  known  to 
remain  voluntarily  a  lung  time  under  water,  carries 
on,  whOe  under  water,  rhythmical  pharyngeal  move- 
ments almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  soft-shelled 
turtles ;  and,  as  in  the  turtles,  these  movements 
cause  a  flow  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  mouth  and 

The  Cry  ptdbrsDchus  (Menopoma)  has  also  been 
found  to  draw  water  into  the  mouth,  and  to  expel  it, 
in  part  at  least,  through  the  persistent  gill-Gssures. 

So  far  OS  we  know,  these  facts  have  not  been  pub- 
lished tiefore.  We  wonld  be  glad  to  know  if  these 
observations  have  been  previously  made  on  Di- 
emictyluB  and  CrypCobrauchas.  and  if  similar  pharyn- 
geal movements  under  water  have  been  described 
for  other  adult  amphibia.     S.  H.  and  S.  P.  Q»oe. 

Adx.  Ub..  Uomell  udLv..  AprU  ». 


The  eenniDation  of  poad-lily  leeds. 
In  the  issue  of  define;,  March  31.  1864,  there  ap- 
peared a  conditional  offer  of  seeds  of  the  Nymphea 
odorata,  obtained  by  me  In  the  fall  of  1883,  the 
growth  of  that  year,  Unny  of  the  aeeds  at  this 
lime  were  germinatini; ;  some  had  developed  the 
second  leaf.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in 
color  ;  the  variations  were,  in  shades  of  red.  from 
blood-red  to  light  pink,  from  dark  blue-green  to  light 
yellow  green,  and  from  a  dark  brouie  to  a  light 
salmon.  It  seemed  to  me,  with  varying  and  suitable 
culture,  new  varieties  might  be  obtained,  as  the  seeds 
are  not  always  to  be  had,  and  the  method  of  ger- 
mination is  not  a.  matter  of  every-day  observation. 
A  numljer  of  applications  were  received,  l)Ut  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  one,  of  successful  culture,  nor 
whether  all  or  any  of  the  seeds  germinated.  A  suc- 
cession of  pterminatioos  gave  me  new  plants  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  Unios,  ferments,  or 
fungi.  The  seed  were  kepi  under  water,  on  'and, 
exposed  to  a  north  light,  or  that  reflected  from  the 
brick  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  Bfty  feet 

In  June,  18.^5,  1  removed  from  the  wat^r  all  light 
seed,  and  those  that  were  softened,  as  well  as  all  on 
which  fungoid  growths  had  appeared,  and  placed  the 
vessel  in  an  open  space  where  it  had  vertical  light, 
and  from  the  sun,  for  an  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  morning  in  clear  weather.  A  half- 
dozen  new  plants  appeared  in  August,  as  the  result 
of  the  change.  When  the  cold  weather  came  in  the 
fall,  I  restored  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  north 
light,  slightly  obscured  by  ferns,  Zygodium  scan- 
dens  and  Pteris  sernUata.  About  last  Christ- 
maa  I  observed  a  new  plant  that  had  germinated 
since  being  brought  in  in  the  fall.  This  plant  was 
removed  to  some  submerged  soil  in  another  vessel, 
where  it  is  now  putting  forth  its  fourth  leaf.  In 
February  another  seed  germinated  :  and,  since  the 
20th  of  March,  three  others  have  begun  to  grow. 
The  last  one  waa  observed  on  the  3d  of  April.  There 
are  a  few  more  very  heavy  seed  in  the  water.  Tha 
Hrst  plants  from  these  seed  that  germinated  early  in 
1884  —  beginning  in  January  —  were  peculiar  in  the 
length  of  the  internodes,  all  being  very  long,  some 
overaninch:  and  the  seeds,  before  germination,  were 
very  light,  and  quite  variable  in  color,  bat  not  u 
much  so  as  the  foliage. 

The  germinations  of  183.)  have  shorter  intemodaa, 
smaller  leaves,  of  an  even  green  color,  whilst  other 
germinations  of  this  year  have  the  intemode  reduced 
to  a  minimnm ;  the  leaves  seem  to  start  from  the 
very  dense  and  dark  seed  :  and  the  foliage  is  variable 
in  size  and  color,  but  mostly  in  light  ahades  of  bronae 
—  salmon  —  with  shades  of  pink. 

The  seeds  varied  in  their  development  when  taken 
from  the  pond  in  which  they  grew. 

Some  of  the  plants  had  just  begun  to  coil  the 
Sower-stem  by  which  to  draw  the  seed  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  ;  one  had  finished  coiling,  and  the 
seed-vessel  was  in  the  mud  ;  others  were  midway  be- 
tween these  extremes.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
there  were  natural  and  well  known  causes  for  the 
variance  in  time  of  germination. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  ripe  and  fully  matored 
seeds  are  very  dense,  it  will  not  seem  so  strange,  that, 
considering  the  great  number  of  seeds  to  a  angle 
flower,  all  ponds  are  not  overcrowded,  as  by  their 
density  they  sink  into  the  ooie  and  renioin  dormant. 
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I  shall  Dote  with  iDterest  any  future  germinations  as 
lengthening  the  possible  dormant  period  of  these 
seed. 

On  April  19  I  observed  five  more  germinations, 
with  the  characteristics  of  those  mentioned  as  grow- 
ing this  year.  Up  to  April  24,  three  other  young 
plants  had  started,  making  thirteen  since  Christmas  ; 
and  these  are  as  vigorous  as  those  that  started  in 
1884, —  much  more  so  than  the  growth  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1885.  Geo.  F.  Waters. 

8  Beacon  Street,  BostOD,  Mass., 
April  24. 


Eskimo  buildings-snow. 

In  Science  for  April  23,  1886  (p.  372),  Sergt.  T.  W. 
Sherwood  has  an  inquiry  about  a  certain  formation 
of  snow.  I  refer  you  to  a  paragraph  in  Science  for 
April  25,  1884,  p.  822,  concerning  *  ice-banners,' 
from  observations  of  my  own. 

Gilbert  Thompson. 
U.  S.  geol.  sury.,  April  28. 


Certain  homolog^ous  muscles. 

The  writer,  having  devoted  some  time  of  late  to  a 
comparative  study  of  the  myology  of  American 
mammals,  has  noted  several  interesting  facts,  to  one 
of  which  attention  is  here  asked. 

The  myology  of  the  shoulder  is,  perhaps,  more  in- 
teresting than  that  of  any  other  region,  inasmuch  as 
the  variations  in  structure  can  usually  be  readily 
correlated  with  corresponding  variations  in  habit. 
This  is  true  in  particular  when  applied  to  those 
changes  observed  in  members  of  the  same  genus  and 
family.  In  a  forthcoming  work  I  hope  to  present  a 
mass  of  details  illustrating  the  nature  of  these 
variations. 

The  muscular  system  is  so  plastic,  and  so  im- 
mediate an  expression  of  function,  that  it  was  hard- 
ly expected  that  many  hints  bearing  on  phylogeny 
could  be  derived  from  that  source.  Osteology,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  so  many  advantages  in  this  respect, 
has  been  trusted  far  too  exclusively,  as  I  hope  to 
show  :  at  least,  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  soft  parts  may  be  expected  to  furnish  much  con- 
firmatory evidence.  In  the  case  of  the  shoulder, 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  valu- 
able criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  primitive 
character  of  a  species.  Its  presence  in  the  archaic 
types,  and  frequent  absence  in  specialized  forms,  can 
hardly  be  correlated  with  change  in  function. 

The  sciurimorphs  are  a  very  compact  group,  and 
yet  present  a  great  variety  of  modifications  in 
adaptation  to  variation  in  habit.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  found  in  the  United  States,  the 
woodchuck  (Arctomys  monax)  is  perhaps  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  most  primitive  form.  This  conception  is 
suggested  by  the  osseous  structure,  and  finds  an 
interesting  support  in  a  number  of  points  in  the 
myology,  only  two  of  which  are  here  mentioned. 
The  omo-hyoid  passing  from  the  sterno-hyoid  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  clavicle  is  very  well  developed. 
A  very  important  part  of  the  skin-muscle  forming 
the  covering  of  the  cheek  is  derived  from  a  broad, 
flat  band  springing  from  the  anterior  third  of  the 
sternum,  the  insertion  being  in  the  skin  of  the  lips 
and  chim.  But  most  curious  of  all  is  the  presence 
of  a  well-developed  skin-muscle  springing  from  the 
lower  poeterior  free  margin    of   the    rhomboideus 


dorsalis,  which,  unlike  the  cucullarius,  has  an  origio 
far  down  the  back,  overlapping  the  latissimus.  The 
thin  band  of  which  mention  is  made  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  portion  of  the  panicnlus  until  it 
reaches  the  region  of  the  cheek,  where  its  fibres  ap- 
pear to  lose  themselves  upon  the  skin.  What  gives 
these  points  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  only  other 
rodent  yet  encountered,  which  has  such  a  muscle,  i» 
G«omys,  the  pouched  gopher.  In  G.  bursarius  an 
exactly  similar  muscle  springs  from  the  latissimus  at 
almost  the  identical  point,  and  has  exactly  the  same 
course,  its  insertion  being  on  the  pouch,  whence  X 
have  elsewhere  termed  it  retractor  bursae. 

In  none  of  the  myomorphs  examined  has  such  a 
muscle  been  encountered.  Without  going  into  further 
detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  may  here  be  a  hint  of  the  antiquity,  if  not 
consanguinity,  of  these  types,  unless,  indeed,  it  can 
be  shown  that  an  underground  habit  has  developed  in 
one  case,  —  that  which  has  its  apparent  explanation  in 
the  function  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  pouch 
in  the  other. 

In  the  chipmunk,  which  is  pouched,  though  only 
imperfectly  fossorial  and  more  perfectly  sciurine. 
this  muscle  is  absent.  The  spermophiles,  although 
the  nearest  living  American  allies  of  Arctomys,  do- 
not  possess  this  muscle.  In  the  flying  squirrel  there 
is  a  thin  band  of  muscle  passing  from  the  wrist, 
having  its  origin  on  the  carpus  opposite  the  volar 
spur,  and  passing  to  the  same  point  as  the  muscle 
here  described.  The  flying- squirrel  also  has  a  dis* 
tinct  omo-hyoid.  C.  L.  Herrick. 

DenniBon  aniverslty,  April  12. 


A  means  of  distinguishing^  the   Canada  lynx 

from  the  Bay  lynx. 

If  a  dozen  zoologists  were  asked  how  many  species 
of  lynx  exist,  the  majority  would  probably  decline 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  opinion,  while  among- 
the  rest  would  be  found  advocates  for  a  varying^ 
number  of  species,  —  as  few  as  one,  perhaps,  or  a9 
many  as  eight  or  nine. 

While  examining  a  series  of  sixty  or  seventy 
skulls  of  American  lynxes  recently,  I  hit  upon  two 
characters  which  will,  I  believe,  prove  useful  in 
distinguishing  between  the  species  more  satisfactorily 
than  has  been  possible  hitherto.  I  found  that  in  all 
the  skulls  from  far  north,  indeed  in  all  that  were 
labelled  *L.  canadensis,'  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen  is  large,  looks  downward,  and  is  not 
confluent  with  the  foramen  lacerum  posterium  ;  and 
that  the  visible  portion  of  the  presphenoid  is  flask- 
shaped,  the  convexity  being  in  front.  In  all  the 
skulls  of  L.  rufus,  maculatus,  and  fasciatus,  on  the 
contrary,  the  two  foramina  are  confluent,  as  in  the 
cats  generally,  and  the  visible  portion  of  the 
presphenoid  is  sagittate  or  linear. 

The  single  skull  of  Lynx  borealis  in  the  national 
collection,  and  one  of  L.  cervaria,  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristics of  L.  canadensis. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  the  American 
lynxes  we  are  dealing  with  two  distinct  species 
only  :  1°,  L.  canadensis  ;  and,  2"^,  L.  rufus,  with  its 
varieties  fasciatus  and  maculatus.  It  is  also  proba- 
ble that  the  confluence  of  the  condyloid  and  lacerated 
foramina  cannot  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  Aeluroidea. 

Frederick  True. 
Washington,  April  20. 
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ilVLTlPLE   PERSONALITY. 

Ahoko  the  most  tDlerratint;  of  the  cases,  f»jB 
the  Sjmlalor,  on  which  the  Society  for  jisycbim] 
reecarcli  bus  recently  centred  ttie  thoughta  of 
invEBtigators,  is  one  of  a  palient  who  is  called 
■  Louia  V.,'  and  who  was  bom  in  1603,  He  is  said, 
in  the  suminarj  of  his  case,  as  given  by  Dr.  Myers, 
and  commented  upon  hefdre  tbe  society  b,v  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  to  have  six  different  states  of 
CODBCioUBnesH,  all  of  them  more  or  lees  accom- 
panied hy  distinct  physical  conditions ;  but  only 
in  one  of  these  six  states  is  his  memorj'  something 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  man ;  that  is,  able  to 
recall  the  larger  number  of  the  various  phases 
through  which  his  life  has  passed.  Even  in  this 
sixth  state  there  are  a  few  blanks  in  his  memory  ; 
but  in  all  the  others  he  appears  lo  remember  only 
a  few  discontinuous  portiona  of  hia  history,  and  to 
forget  completely  those  years  in  which  bis  physi- 
cal etut«  waa  quite  different  from  that  in  which  he 
then  finds  himself.  Thus,  when  he  has  paralysis 
of  tlie  light  side  (wliieh  is  connected  with  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain),  ntiarly 
twenty-one  years  of  his  twenty-three  years  of  life 
are  entirely  wiped  out  for  him.  fiut  even  tlien  a 
certain  application  of  soft  iron  to  his  right  Ihigb 
restores  to  him  tlie  memory  of  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life,  dispels  temporarily  nil  paralysis,  and 
leaves  only  a  few  comparatively  small  gain  in  his 
memory  of  tiis  career.  Again,  under  certain  mai;- 
netic  conditions,  tbe  hysterical  {Hiralysia  —  for 
the  origin  of  tbe  whole  complaint  seems  to  he  a 
kind  of  hysteria  —  can  be  transferred  fnmi  the 
right  aide  (which  involves  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  left  bniin)  to  tbe  left  side,  involving  the  same 
inertia  of  the  right  side  ot  the  lirain  ;  and  this 
change,  which  Is  ()uiti!  sudden,  is  accompanied  by 
a  very  curious  change  in  llu!  aji^Mirent  aspect  of 
bis  character.  Kroni  Iwing  arrugunt.  violent,  and 
profane,  with  indlitinct  utt«nuice  anil  complete 
inability  to  writ«  (nwing  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
right  hnnd),  ■  I^uia  V,"  bocumes  instantaneously 
quiet,  modrst,  and  mgiectful,  speaking  easily  and 
clearly,  and  abl4<  to  write  a  fair  hand  ;  but  the 
greater  [lart  of  bli  life  is  Htill  a  blank  to  liim, 

lo  a  word,  the  change  from  'LonisV.'  with 
paralytiis  of  Hit-  rigli!  nide,  Ui  •  Louis  V.'  witli 
jiaralysiB  of  thi-  k-fl  nidi-,  is  luit  very  different  from 


the  cluuige  which  Mr,  Louis  Stevenson  has  dr- 
Bcrilied  in  tlie  weird  lale  called     "The  stmnKe  I 
story  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  when  Mr.  Hydo  I 
is  suddenly  transformcil  into  Dr.  Jekyl  —except, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  altemtion  in  tbe  gen- 
eral bulk  or  stature  of  the  body.    Tlie  bytrferifal 
paralysis  of  the  right  side  (involriiig  tlie  opin*ite  I 
aide  of  tlie  brain)  leaven  him  a  rude,  prcsuniptuotiK, 
illiterate  boor;  while  the  ifaralysis  of  the  left  sSdo   I 
(involving  the  right  side  of  the  brain)  finds  him  a 
docile,  respectful,  educated  young  man,    Tlie  other 
five  states  of  consciousnese —  induced  by  different 
physical  means,  though  in  some  cases,  ludeed,  not    , 
by  physical  means  at  all,  but  merely  by  authori- 
tatively telling  tlie  young  roan  that  he  is  in  onu  of 
his  other  stat<<e  —  are  more  or  lees  intermediate  be-   ' 
tween  theae  two :  and  in  one  of  them  (the  sixth  aa    ' 
described)  ttie  man's  character,  though  not  appar- 
ently so  good  as  in  his  best  state  (when  the  left 
side  of  tbe  brain,  the  side  supposed  lo  bo  most 
frequently  exerted  in  thinking  and  speaking,  la 
adive.  and  the  right  side  is  passive),  is  much  hettvr 
than  in  his  worst,  while  liis  memory  commonds  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  the  {nralysia  vanishes 
altogether.     But  in  this  state,  apparently,  It  is  not 
poesil'le  to  keep  him  long,  for  bis  normal  condi- 
tion is  at  present  that  in  M'liich  he  forgets  all  th« 
best  rart  of  his  life,  and  is  violent,  arrogant,  and 

Now,  Mr.  Myers  apjinrently  desired  to  p«-rsDad<! 
the  Society  for  ]«ycbi<^al  research,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  tlie  pilhirs,  that  this  case  points  to  a  double 
])cn)onality  in  each  of  us,  —  onn  represented  by 
tbe  predominant  activity  of  the  left  side  of  tbe 
braio,  the  ordinary  personality  ;  while  the  otlier. 
occnstonally  manifested  in  dreams  or  abnormal 
conditions  of  any  kind,  represents,  for  any  one 
in  whom  it  is  manifested,  wluit  Mr.  ilyde  was  to 
Dr.  Jekyl,  the  more  savage  and  brutal  side  of  tfao 
man,  the  coarner,  more  vulgar,  unreflective,  orer- 
bearing  side.  And  be  even  goes  so  faraa  tomig- 
geet  that  the  activity  of  eacb  separate  side  of  the 
brain  repre«ents  the  command  of  a  quit«  different 
sphere  of  knowledge;  to  that  a  man  whose  right 
brain  is  suddenly  called  into  activity,  while  hia 
leit  tirain  ia  luUed  to  sleep,  may  manifest  not  only 
a  quite  different  character  from  his  otdlnai? 
cliaracier,  but  also  a  quite  differed  range  of  posi- 
tive knowledge.  In  Mr.  Myers's  belief,  tlie  mder 
character,  which  is  best  manifested  by  the  activity  ' 
of  tbe  riglil  lieiriiH]ihere  of  the  brain,  may  yet  j 
have  an  iiiBthidivi'  insight  to  which  the  more  i 
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mal  and  better  disciplined  character  which  uses 
most  easily  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  a 
stranger ;  so  that,  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  of  the  original  saying,  the  left  hand  does  not 
indeed  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  theory,  it  must  certainly  be 
extended.  In  the  case  of  'Louis  V./  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  less  than  six  different  conditions 
of  consciousness,  in  each  one  of  which  there  must 
be  some  different  proportion  between  the  activity 
of  the  right  and  left  brain.  It  is  not  merely  a 
case  of  right  brain  v.  left,  but  of  various  propor- 
tions of  activity, — say,  all  right  and  no  left, 
three-quarters  right  and  one-quarter  left,  half 
right  and  half  left,  one-quarter  right  and  three- 
quarters  left,  no  right  and  all  left,  and  lastly,  per- 
haps, the  equal  co-operation  of  right  and  left.  To 
each  of  these  conditions  a  different  personality 
would  correspond  ;  so  that  <  Louis  V.,*  instead  of 
being  two  different  persons  in  turns,  is,  perhaps, 
six  different  persons  in  turns,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  mixture. 

Of  course,  if  this  were  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  case,  the  application  of  a  bar  of  steel  to 
one  arm,  or  of  soft  iron  to  the  right  thigh, 
would  change  one  person  into  another  person  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  personality  would  express  nothing 
more  than  certain  temporary  phenomena,  which, 
by  the  use  of  either  physical  or  moral  agencies, 
you  could  transform  at  will,  if  not  into  their  op- 
posites,  at  least  into  qualities  as  different  as  arro- 
gance from  modesty,  or  irritability  from  patience. 
We  say  '  by  either  physical  or  moral  agencies,'  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  said,  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily take  any  magnetic  influence  to  produce  the 
change  :  the  change  was  also  effected  by  simply 
assuring  the  young  man  that  he  was  once  more 
what  he  had  once  been,  even  though  he  had  then 
absolutely  forgotten  this  antecedent  condition  of 
his  own  consciousness ;  and  with  the  belief,  the 
physical  state  of  the  body  as  regarded  paralysis  or 
activity,  itself  changed ;  that  is,  as  amongst  his 
various  selves,  you  could  determine  for  him  which 
of  them  he  should  be. 

But  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  It  proves  not  in 
any  sense  multiple  identity,  but  what  we  have 
aU  of  us  always  known, — that  a  man  may  easily 
lose  the  conscious  clew  which  connects  one  phase 
of  his  life  with  another  phase.  We  all  lose,  and 
lose  for  the  most  part  completely,  the  clew  con- 
necting infancy  with  childhood.  The  very  aged 
often  lose,  and  sometimes  completely  lose,  the 
clew  connecting  manhood  and  age.  Even  in  the 
fulness  of  our  strength,  illness  often  wipes  out  of 
our  memory  a  certain  limited  term  of  weeks  or 
months.  But  then,  it  will  be  said,  a  man  seldom 
or  never  loses  the  connecting-link  of  character. 


A  selfish  and  irritable  man  is  selfish  and  irritable 
throughout  all  his  phases;  a  self -forgetful  and 
patient  man  is  self -forgetful  and  patient  through- 
out all  his  phases ;  whereas,  in  this  case  of  '  Louis 
V.,*  we  have  a  man  transformed,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  from  an  arrogant  and  ignorant  boaster, 
into  a  quiet  and  docile  learner.  Does  not  that 
imply  more  than  a  change  of  memory  or  mental 
scenery  ?  Does  it  not  imply  a  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  will?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  will 
trained  to  defer  to  the  lessons  of  higher  minds  in 
one  state,  should  lose  all  the  training  it  had  ac- 
quired, even  though  it  had  lost  the  memory  of  all 
who  had  given  that  training  ?  If  humility  and 
arrogance  are  qualities  only  superficially  distinct, 
and  really  severed  from  each  other  only  by  the 
memory  or  oblivion  of  a  year  or  two  of  personal 
training,  they  are  not  moral  qualities  at  all.  Un- 
less through  every  change  of  circumstances  the 
thread  of  personality  is  continuous,  personality  is 
an  illusion ;  and  if  it  is  continuous,  then  nothing 
can  charm  away  a  quality  of  the  will,  once 
genuinely  acquired,  unless  it  be  the  voluntary 
treachery  and  default  of  the  will  itself.  If  the 
left  brain  is  a  '  new  creature,*  but  the  right  brain 
is  unr^enerate,  then  the  two  brains  are  not  brains 
of  the  same  person,  and  one  of  those  persons  is 
not  responsible  for  the  other  person. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
even  rendered  plausible  as  an  hypothesis  by  the 
cases  of  alternating  consciousness  of  which  mor- 
bid pathology  treats.  We  might  almost  as  seri- 
ously treat  the  healthy  man  as  responsible  for  his 
delirious  ravings  in  fever,  as  treat  one  of  these 
hysteric  patients  as  responsible  for  what  he  thinks 
and  does  under  hysterical  conditions.  Grant,  if 
there  be  evidence  for  it,  that  the  abnormal  ac- 
tivity of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  im- 
plies the  activity  of  the  lower  nature.  If  that 
activity  be  caused  by  disease  alone,  the  patient  is 
not  responsible  ;  but  we  all  know  that  the  activity 
of  the  lower  nature  may  be  caused,  not  by  disease 
alone,  but  by  either  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
which  we  know  we  could  withhold,  or  the  neglect 
of  a  self-restraint  which  we  know  we  could  ex- 
ercise. The  attempt  to  draw  inferences  as  to  our 
normal  and  healthy  state  from  the  consideration 
of  abnormal  and  unhealthy  states,  is  a  radically 
misleading  one.  All  double  or  multiple  identities 
are  signs  of  disease.  And,  of  all  mistakes  in 
psychology,  perhaps  the  worst  is  that  which  takes 
its  standard  of  health  from  the  study  of  disease, 
instead  of  taking  the  cue  for  the  healing  of 
disease  from  the  study  of  health.  One  essential 
note  of  mental  health  is  a  strong  personal  identity. 
A  certain  sign  of  disease  is  that  hysterical  multi- 
plicity of  states  which  presents  its  most  typical 
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farms  either  in  tlie  rupidly  chaneing  {ihonUis- 
magoria  of  delirium,  or  iii  the  multiple  vision  of 
an  ortr-atimuluted  bmin.  Ebcatrtly  that  which  is 
ctiii-flf  coDEptcuouB  by  its  abeence  or  ita  attenua- 
tion  in  all  forms  of  hjBl«ric  disease,  is  peraonal 
identity,  of  which  some  of  ibe  pillars  of  the 
*  Society  for  psychical  research '  mist&keiily  bo}* 
to  And  the  secret  by  studying  the  (.'osee  of  thoae 
who  pass  their  lives  in  disordered  dreams. 


Two  of  the  iurgeat  known  Ceylonese  A 
dritee  ore  to  lie  noted.  One  uf  these  weighs 
28  2S-32  caralB,  and  its  JimenBioaB  are  32  mm.  by 
IB  mm.  by  9  mm.  In  daylight  its  fine  rich  green 
color  is  tinged  with  red,  but  by  gaslight  it  is  a  rich 
colli Qi bine-red,  and  scarcely  t«  be  distinguished 
from  a  Siamese  purplisli-red  spinel.  The  other 
stone  is  the  largest  on  rt'conl  (tig.  3),     It  weighs 


SOME  REMARKABLE  GEMS.' 
A    PRW    remarkable  gems   have  been  recently 
purchased  by  private  buyers  in  the  United  States- 
One  of  these  is  a  cbrysobervl  cat's-eye  weighing 

80)  carats.  Its  dimensions  are  23  mm.  long,  3S 
mm.  wide,  and  IT  mm.  thick.  The  color, 
which  is  very  even,  is  a  siijierb  brownish 
golden  yellow,  and  the  line  is  as  even  and 
distinct  as  is  possible  in  a  gent  of  such  aiae. 
The  cat's-eye  hitherto  awarded  the  palm  is 
part  of  the  '  Hope  collection'  included  in.  the 
Townsheud  liequest  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton  museum   (fig.   S).       Tliis  fiimouB   gem 


mm.  by  32  mm.  by 
15  mm.  It  has  a  yellow  grass-green  color  by  day- 
light, but  changes  to  a  raspberry-red  by  ortiticial 
light. 

The  finest  cut  beryl  (oijiiamarine)  ever  found  in 
Uie  United  States  is  from  Stoneham,  Me.  (flg.  4). 


s  35.5  by  35  mm.  in  its  true  dimensions 
(the  Hope  catalogue  gives  the  length  as  two 
inchee,  but  this  is  only  the  case  when  measured 
over  the  dome).  It  formed  port  of  the  crown 
jewels  taken  from  the  King  of  Kandy  in  181S.  The 
oryslalline  markings  are  so  arranged  that  the  lower 
half  shows  an  altar  surmounted  by  a  torch.  The 
line  is  not  straight,  but  inclined  about  15  degrees. 
The  color  is  dark,  and  the  line  is  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  it  should  be  in  a  Itno  gem. 

<  From  tlie  TnDuotloDa  at  tba  He*  york  acvleof  ol 


Via.  4, 


nm.  by  US  mm.  by  30  mm.  It  is 
a  uiAguific«nt  brilliiint-cut.  and  weighs  183}  carats. 
The  color  is  a  rich  bluish-green,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minute  hair-like  internal  stria- 
tious,  is  perfect. 

A  ruby  cut  en  eabochon  is  exhibited  from  Frank- 
lin, Macon  county,  N.C.,  showing  somewhat  the 
osteria  effect.  It  is  of  good  normal  color,  and  quite 
free  from  flaws.  Ita  dimensions  are  5.5  mm.  by 
4  mm.,  and  its  weight  1  1-lB  carats. 

Okuroe  F.  Kukz. 

RACE  AND  LANOUAOE. 
TiiAT  the  character  of  a  people,  like  that  of 
individuals,  is  indicated  by  their  speech,  is  a  com- 
mon observation.  We  all  understand  that  the 
French,  the  Oemuui,  and  the  Italian  languages 
have  a  oertain  consonance  with  the  mental  traits 
of  the  nations  that  speak  those  tongnee ;  and  this 
fact   may   reasonably   lead   to   certain    inquiries. 
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Why  is  it  natural  to  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Italians,  to  Malays,  Mongols,  Arabs,  Azteks,  and 
Zulus,  to  talk  in  a  certain  way?  What  \a  the 
origin  of  those  traits  of  character  which  develop 
themselves  in  these  different  modes  of  speech? 
And  what  are  the  laws  which  govern  this  develop- 
ment ?  Speech,  like  every  thing  else,  is  subject  to 
laws:  and  as  zodlogists  know,  from  the  fossil 
skeleton  of  some  mammal  of  the  tertiary  era,  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  creature  led,  and  the  food 
that  it  ate,  so  a  philologist  ought  to  be  able  to 
judge,  from  the  vocabulary  and  gramnuir  of  an 
extinct  language,  what  sort  of  people  were  those 
who  spoke  it. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  interest  to  anthro- 
pologists as  well  as  to  philologists;  yet  it  seems 
to  have  attracted,  imtil  now,  comparatively  little 
attention.  An  English — or,  rather,  if  we  must 
make  the  '  home-rule*  distinction  which  he  would 
perhaps  disdain,  an  Irish  —  scholar  has  just  given 
to  the  world  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  he  has 
endeavored,  with  much  philosophical  acumen  and 
a  careful  analysis  of  many  languages,  to  solve  this 
important  problem,  and  to  establish  the  principles 
which  govern  the  formation  of  languages.*  The 
epithet  *  epoch-making '  has  been  somewhat  freely 
applied  of  late  years;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  work  to  which  the  learned  dean  of 
Clonfert  has  evidently  devoted  many  years  of 
assiduous  study  and  much  profound  thought  will 
make  a  new  departure  in  ethnological  science,  so 
far  as  this  depends  on  language.  So  much  may 
be  affirmed,  without  adopting  in  all  cases  the  views 
which  are  set  forth  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Byrne  finds  the  most  important  quality 
which  influences  the  structure  of  a  language  to  be 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  mental  excitability  in 
the  people  who  speak  it.  His  arguments  on  this 
point  are  ingenious  and  forcible,  and  his  main 
example  is  a  striking  one.  According  to  the 
greater  or  less  persistency  with  which  the  thought 
of  the  speaker  dwells  on  his  subject  will  be  the 
tendency  to  compactness  or  looseness  in  the  frame- 
work of  his  speech.  The  aborigines  of  Africa  and 
those  of  America  offer  a  notable  contrast  in  this 
respect,  and  the  contrast  is  faithfully  reproduced 
in  their  language.  The  slow,  cautious,  considerate 
Indian  temperament  is  shown  in  the  polysynthetic 
—  or,  as  Mr.  Byrne  prefers  to  style  it,  the  *  mega- 
synthetic* —  character  of  the  Indian  languages, 
tending  to  combine  many  circumstances  and 
qualifications  in  a  single  long  and  many-jointed 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  African 
quickness  of  thought,  and  lightness  of  mood,  are 

1  Oeneral  principles  of  the  structure  of  language.  By 
Jamks  Btbmb,  M.A.,  dean  of  Clonfert.  Id  2  vola.  LondoD, 
7Vu6n«r,  18W.    8». 


displayed  in  the  brief  fragmentary  words,  and 
loose,  disjointed  phrases,  which  compose  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  the  tribes  of  that  continent.  Many 
examples  are  given  in  illustration  of  these  opposite 
characteristics,  both  of  mind  and  of  speech,  and 
the  author  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  proved  his 
thesis. 

He  is  not  content  with  establishing  the  fact  of 
this  difference  of  character,  and  tracing  to  it  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  language.  His  next 
inquiry  relates  to  the  causes  in  which  this  differ- 
ence of  cliaracter  originates.  These  causes  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  different  influences 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  are 
exposed.  America  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
temperate  zones ;  and  the  portions  which  are 
within  the  tropics  are  either  elevated  into  rugged 
tablelands,  or  covered,  as  in  Brazil,  with  dense 
forests.  The  life  of  the  people  is  almost  every- 
where one  of  hardship  and  anxiety,  —  the  life  of 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  agriculturists,  —  requiring 
constant  toil  and  watchfulness.  In  Africa,  mainly 
a  tropical  country,  the  boimtiful  soil  and  genial 
climate  make  subsistence  easy,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce in  the  people  an  impulsive  and  thoughtless 
character. 

The  author  seeks  to  trace  the  operation  of  these 
and  similar  influences  in  the  formation  of  the  best- 
known  languages  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He 
submits  each  idiom  to  a  minute  scrutiny,  and  en- 
deavors to  point  out  the  part  which  the  habits  of 
the  speakers,  and  the  natural  influences  that  suf^ 
round  them,  have  had  in  producing  their  peculiari- 
ties of  speech.  If  in  any  instances  he  has  been 
unsuccessful,  it  is  apparently  because  he  has  not 
sufficiently  adhered  to  his  own  method,  and  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  all  the  qualities  of  the 
hmnan  mind  which  would  affect  the  language. 
An  instance  of  this  failure  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  some 
languages  the  adjective  precedes,  and  in  others  fol- 
lows, its  substantive.  This  difference  in  arrange- 
ment proceeds,  he  thinks,  from  the  more  or  less 
careful  attention  which  the  communities  who 
speak  the  languages  aie  accustomed  to  give  to  the 
nature  of  substantive  objects.  But  what  reason 
is  there  for  thinking  that  the  Algonkin  Indians, 
in  whose  speech  the  adjective  precedes  the  sub- 
stantive, pay  more  attention  to  the  nature  of 
things  than  the  Iroquois,  who  place  the  adjec- 
tive last,  but  are  nevertheless,  to  all  appearances, 
the  more  careful  and  industrious  race  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  artistic  Italians,  in  whose  language 
the  adjective  usually  follows  the  noun,  think  less 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  things  than  do  the 
Magyars,  who  place  the  adjective  first  ?  The  true 
solution  of  this  question  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
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influence  of  a  powerful  (nrulty  which  the  author 
bofi  omitted,  in  tbia  and  otlier  cases,  Ui  take  BUlfl- 
ciently  inl<i  account,  —  the  faculty  of  iningination. 
The  English  language  teaches  ub  a  lesson  on  tliia 
special  point.  In  ordinary  speech  the  lujjective 
precedes  its  substantive:  but  the  moment  tbe 
lunt;ua^  rises  into  poetry,  tiie  order  tends  to  bo 
reversed ;  iind  the  liigber  the  imagination,  the 
stronger  tliia  tendency  appears. 
Thus  we  bave  in  E^ron  — 

"Adlou.  B<ll«li  !    M;  nullTX  ibore 
PiHlea  oVr  tlie  wk[en  Mm  " 
And  in  Scott  — 


And  still  r 
epithets  — 


strikinglj  in  Milton's  pictureei:[ue 


Sballav  btooK 


Wim.  und  ilaltilc 


We  can  underatand  how  a  vivid  fancy  may 
bring  the  object  itself  first  before  the  mental 
vision,  and  that  a  tnomentary  delay  may  be 
needed  to  discriminate  and  express  its  most  strik- 
ing qualities.  There  is  no  ((uestion,  also,  tijat  the 
Iroqnoia,  like  the  Italians,  are  a  highly  imagina- 
tive people,  much  given,  as  Uie  re[>orta  of  their 
councils  show,  to  poetical  improvisations.  And 
finally,  if  we  are  to  inquire  to  what  influences 
bolli  Italians  and  Iroquois  owe  their  imaginative 
powers,  we  may  perhaps  And  them  in  what  Buckle 
would  have  called  the  ■  aspects  of  nature,' — the 
mountains,  rivers,  forests,  and  seas  whieb  sur- 
round tliem. 

I  Mr.   Byrne   is  of   opinion   that   the   'inflected' 

idioms — a  class  which  he  restricts  to  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  tongues  —  indicate  the 
highest  grade  of  intellect  in  their  speakers.  Our 
pride  of  rnce  would  lead  us  hluahlngly  to  accept 
this  compliment,  until  we  find  that  we  munt  share 
it  with  various  barbarous  septs,  whom  this  pride 
uf  race  would  look  down  upon.  Hr.  Byrne,  like 
other  European  scholars,  —  who  cannot  he  ulUy- 
gether  acquitted  of  rikce-prejudiee  in  this  respect, — 
has  overlooked  the  fact  that  among  the  alturiginal 
tribee  of  America  are  several  whose  languages  are 
as  clearly  inflective  as  the  Oreek  or  Arabic.  Thus 
in  Zeisberger's  'Delaware  grammar'  we  find,  as 
derivatives  of  luen  ('  to  say '),  n'detlan  ('  I  say  to 
thee '),  kllane  ('  if  I  say  ta  thee '),  lake  {'  if  I  say  to 
him '),  and,  in  the  imperative,  Ut  (■  say  thoo '),  tuel 
('  say  on '),  lit  ('  say  to  me '),  lo  ('  say  to  him '),  and 
tbe  like.  Psgee  might  be  filled  with  such  ex.- 
amplee  of  simple  inflection,  which,  while  they 
show  clearly  enough  the  polysyntbedc  cast  of  tbe 
language,  have  no  more  trace  of  the  agglutinative 
cast  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  hmgungc  of  Eu- 
rope.    Duiwnceau,  wbo  translated  this  grammar 


sixty  years  ago.  remarked,  in  refei'ence  to  the 
views  which  had  been  expreaseil  on  the  subject  by 
Baron  William  von  Humboldt,  "The  learned  baron 
will,  I  hope,  recognize  in  the  conjugations  of  the 
Delaware  verbs  those  inflected  forms  which  he 
justly  admires ;  and  he  will  find  that  tbe  proceaa 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  >  agglutination '  is  not 
tlie  only  one  which  our  Indians  employ  in  the 
combination  of  their  ideas  and  the  formation  of 
their  words."  The  Delaware  is  not  alone.  On  tbe 
other  side  of  the  continent,  in  the  languages  of 
Oregon,  pure  inflections  abound.  Thus  the  Sahap- 
tin.  as  is  shown  in  tlie  excellent  grammar  of  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  lias  the  sulistantive  verb,  himisA 
('  to  be '),  —  used,  it  may  be  remarked,  exactly  like 
our  own  substantive  verb,  —  which  in  tlie  ■  remote 
past '  tense  makes  loaka  (u  as  in  ■  father '),  '  I  was,' 
and  in  the  >  recent  past,'  uxUca  (t!  as  in  '  wall '),  '  I 
liave  just  been  ; '  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
change  of  the  vowel -sound,  precisely  as  in  a 
Semitic  conjugation. 

What,  tlien,  sliall  we  sayV  Shall  we  refuse  to 
accept  inflections  as  a  proof  of  mental  power?  Or 
shaU  we  more  generously  —  and  perhape  more 
scientifically  —  admit  that  they  prove  the  barba- 
rous speakers  of  these  inflected  American  longues 
to  be  eijual  in  natural  capacity  to  our  own  barba- 
rous aneestors,  the  gifted  inventors  of  tbe  Aryan 
speech? 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  minor  overaights,  Mr. 
Byrne's  work  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  among  recent  contribu- 
tions to  linguistic  and  ethnological  science.  The 
correctness  of  its  main  principles  cannot  reason- 
ably lie  questionefl ;  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  the  author  has  brought  together  and 
happily  condensed,  respecting  a  vast  variety  of 
languages  spoken  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
will  make  bis  treatise  a  treasury  of  reference  for 
phllologistA.  H.  Hale. 

THEORETICAL  OPTICS. 
The  wave  theory  of  light  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  labors  of  Freenel  from  1815  to  1887, 
tliat  but  few  leaders  in  physical  science  continued 
to  defend  tlie  Newtonian  theory  after  that  time. 
The  only  logical  objection  to  the  iindulatory  the- 
ory was  its  supposed  incapacity  to  exjilain  the 
phenomenon  of  dispersion,  although  Fresnel  had, 
with  an  acnleness  alsiost  peculiar  to  himself, 
suggested,  as  early  as  1633,  that  Uiis  might  find 
its  explanation  in  the  fact  tliat  the  molecules  of 
a  transparent  sabstonce  are   not    separated    by 

Thtortlithr  opKk  grgrHndet  auf  dot  Bntet  Srltmrltr'- 
Khe  princip.     i^ugleieh  mit  ttrn  ej^rimrjUeUen  betei/tn, 
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intervals  indefinitely  smaU  compared  to  a  wave- 
length of  light.  This  suggestion  was  worked  out 
by  Cauchy  between  1880  and  1885,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  supposed  to  complete  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  But  during  the  last  few  years 
the  theory  has  undergone  a  very  active  critical 
revision  by  physicists,  prompted  by  two  capital 
discoveries ;  namely,  the  extraordinary  relations 
between  the  electrical  and  optical  properties  of 
bodies,  and  the  anomalous  dispersion  of  light. 
Students  of  physics  are  well  aware  that  these  two 
discoveries  are  prompting  rapid  developments  in 
two  distinct  lines,  —  the  electro-magnetic  and  the 
molecular  theories  of  light. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Ketteler  is  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  subject  from  the  stand-point 
of  molecular  dynamics,  the  problems  proposed 
and  solved  being  much  the  same  as  those  treated 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  lectures  at  Balti- 
more in  1884.  Starting  with  Sellmeier's  paper  of 
1872,  on  anomalous  dispersion  (which  establishes 
certain  differential  equations  closely  allied  to  Bes- 
8el*s  differential  equation  of  the  motion  of  a 
pendulum  in  air),  the  author  passes  in  review  the 
theories  of  Helmholtz,  Meyer,  and  Lommel,  and 
then  develops  his  own,  which  differs  from  the 
others  in  its  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  of  the  molecules  of  matter  upon  the 
ether.  It  is  well  known  that  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  these  theories  is  that  the  molecules  of 
gross  matter  have,  in  general,  definite  periods 
of  vibration  comparable  to  the  periods  of  light 
waves,  and  also  (since  Sellmeier)  that  they  are 
subject  to  a  *  damping '  effect.  As  in  this  treat- 
ment the  absorption  of  the  mediiun  becomes  of 
equal  physical  importance  with  its  refractive 
power,  Ketteler  proposes  to  define  as  the  law  of 
dispersion  the  equation  containing  complex  va- 
riables, expressing  both  the  curve  of  refraction 
and  the  curve  of  absorption. 

With  this  basis,  the  author  derives  a  law  of 
refraction  for  transparent  bodies  and  those  having 
a  single  symmetrical  absorption  band,  which  con- 
tains only  four  constants,  and  which  satisfies 
observations  remarkably  well.  Even  for  the  flint 
glass  for  which  Langley  has  given  indices  cor- 
responding to  wave-lengths  from  2.86  to  0.84  (i.e., 
for  relative  wave-lengths  varying  from  one  to 
seven),  the  formula  seems  to  be  whoUy  ade- 
quate. This  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  feat ;  but,  as.  the  author  concludes 
(p.  445)  that  he  has  accounted  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  except  phosphorescence  and  fluo- 
rescence, this  alone  does  not  establish  the  claim  of 
the  book  to  imqualified  praise.  It  is  true  that 
his  treatment  leads  to  the  accepted  solutions  of 
Fresnel  for  the  phenomena  of  refiection,  refrac- 


tion, and  double  refraction  ;  but  whether  the  pro- 
cesses are  strictly  legitimate  may  perhaps  rest 
under  some  suspicion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
one,  before  him  at  least,  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  satisfactory  theory  for  all  of  these  phe- 
nomena on  the  basis  of  molecular  dynamics. 
Even  Sir  William  Thomson,  in  the  Baltdnunie 
lectures,  who  approaches  the  problems  from  a 
stand-point  not  unlike  that  of  Ketteler,  except 
that  he  dispenses  with  terms  involving  viscosity 
as  unphilosophical,  emphasizes  the  statement  that 
double  refraction  does  not  yield  to  the  method. 

It  is  a  curiosity  worth  noting,  that  the  author's 
theory  explains  the  enormous  dispersion  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  not  by  the  great  '  dispersive 
power*  as  defined  by  the  second  constant  in 
Cauchy^s  equation,  but  by  the  exceptionally  great 
wave-length  of  its  absorption  band,  which  is  cal- 
culated as  equal  to  0.220. 

The  discussion  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light  is  suggestive,  and,  did  it  not  demand  too 
much  space,  some  of  it  might  well  be  quoted. 
This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  second 
part,  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  author*s  experiments  to  test 
his  theories  :  they,  of  course,  largely  relate  to  the 
phenomena  of  anomalous  dispersion. 


THE  ROTIFERA. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  a  very  ex- 
cellent work,  which  will  be  as  welcome  to  the 
amatem:  and  microscopist  as  serviceable  to  the 
professional  zoologist ;  for,  to  judge  by  the  two 
parts  already  issued,  the  monograph  of  the  Rotif- 
era,  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Oosse,  will  be  ex- 
cellent throughout.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two 
volumes  of  three  parts  each,  with  over  thirty 
double  plates,  of  which  nearly  all  are  to  be  colored. 
Its  aim  is  to  monograph  the  known  species  of  the 
class,  giving  an  improved  classification,  and  in- 
cluding such  anatomical  observations  as  can  be 
made  upon  the  living  specimens. 

In  accordance  with  this  aim,  the  first  chapter  is 
an  outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the  group  Brachi- 
onus  rubens,  serving  as  type  of  the  class ;  the 
descriptions,  which  are  clear,  being  helped  out 
by  a  plate  of  fairly  good  anatomical  figures.  The 
chapter  is  satisfactory,  except  that  Mr.  Hudson 
has  indulged  in  the  freak  of  describing  the  ex- 
cretory apparatus,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  view 
of  its  homologies,  the  segmental  organs,  under 
the  head  of  *  vascular  system.'  This  is  the  same 
surprise  to  us  that  it  would  be  to  find  the  kidney 

The  RoHfera ;  or^  Wheel  animalcules.  By  C.  T.  Hud- 
bom,  assisted  by  P.  H.  Gobse,  F.R.S.  Parts  i.  and  ii.  Lon- 
don, Longmans,  1886.    8**. 
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deacribctl  under  circulatory  organs.  I'frlmie  tlic 
author  meant  only  that  the  excivtory  orttBii  con- 
eistfl  of  branching  tub«6or  veawle,  and  is  vasLiilar, 
ac«ordiug  to  the  etyniolu^i'aJ.  thouKb  nut  to  the 
technical,  uieauiug  of  tlie  wuril.  Odd,  too,  is  his 
denization  of  tlie  ciliated  fuiuit-'U  aa  ■  vibrutile 
tags.' 

Chapter  il.  gives  a  BUccinct,  well-iire{>ared  and 
iut-tructive  history  of  tlie  literature  of  the  subject. 
Chapter  iii.  discusses  the  claeeiflcation.  and,  after 
revic«4ng  the  previous  systems,  advocates  a  new 
one,  which  is  mtve  convenient  than  its  predeces- 
sors, but,  like  tliem.  artificial  and  arbitrary.  The 
new  Bystem  may  stand  for  the  present,  but  only 
an  a  convtnient  makeshift,  pending  the  establish- 
ment nf  the  permanent  and  natural  cliusiflcatton 
u|xin  a  true  morphological  Imsis.  Chapter  iv.  is 
devoted  to  sketchy  notes  im  the  hnunls  and 
habile,     It  coni'ludcH  the  flnul  |>art. 

Tlie  Behind  part  is  entirely  f^ncerued  with  the 
mcmograph  proper,  and  deals  with  the  Flos- 
culnriadae  and  Melicertidae.  The  British  s)>ecies 
are  figured  and  described  with  considernbte  detail, 
and  several  sew  ones  are  added.  Concerning 
most  of  thein  numerous  and  valuable  obeervatiouB 
on  the  anatomj  are  also  recorded,  both  in  word 
and  picture ;  for  the  authors  have  embodied  re- 
sults from  their  own  original  inveetigutions  so 
largely  as  to  give  their  work  imimrtancc  as  a  con- 
tribution to  Konlogicol  knowledge.  The  foreign 
species  are  also  describeil,  and  in  most  cases 
figurw  of  them  are  reproduperf.  It  reaolts  that 
an  urgent  need  is  well  met.  for  it  is  about  iiuarter 
of  a  century  since  the  last  general  revision  of  the 
rotifers  was  published  in  Pritchard's  ■  Infusoria.' 

Tlje  plates  have  the  figures  ou  quite  a  large 
scale,  and  are  partly  colored.  The  drawings 
represent  characteristic  appearances,  and  are  in- 
structive. The  Uthogmpher  has  done  liis  work 
quite,  tliough  hardly  very.  well.  The  iirinting  of 
tho  ttuit  la  good,  and  Severn]  fonts  are  so  employed 
as  to  eaeentially  facilitate  the  consultation  of  tiie 
pages, 

To  still  further  cliaracleriEe  the  work,  it  must 
be  added  that  the  style  is  simile,  direct,  and  of 
a  distinctively  literary  quality.  It  i«  pleasant  to 
retlect  tiint  most  English  scientific  writers  avoid 
lioth  the  pompous  prolixity  of  the  French  and  the 
uncouth  cumbrousneas  of  the  Germans. 

The  morphologist  will  miss  much  from  iludsuu 
and  Ooese's  treatise,  for  it  is  essentially  deecriplivB 
even  when  it  touches  upoa  anatomiciil  matters. 
We  have  found  no  indication  that  the  autliors 
have  considered  the  affinities  of  rotifers,  nor  the 
remarkable  demonstration  by  Hatmhek  of  the  fact 
tiiat  they  are  the  living  representatives  of  the 
ancestral  form  common  to  worms,  moUuska,  and 


bryo£onn«,  —  the  anc€«lnil  form  which  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  veligers,  Lov^n's  larvae,  etc. 
There  can  bo  little  <|ueet Ion  that  nearly  ail  liilateral 
animals.  ejic«{>t  the  Echinodemiata,  are  derived 
from  rotifer-Iik*  ancefitors.  It  is  this  conclusion 
which  renders  tlie  investigation  of  the  wheel 
animalmles  so  important  at  present,  and  which 
cfiuses  regret  that  Mr.  Hudson  docs  not  apparently 
include  the  morphological  signiflconce  of  the  class 
within  his  range  of  study.  C.  8.  MutoT. 


PROPER  NAMES. 


not  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  writcrr  possensetl  of  both  philological  training 
and  the  talent  for  making  his  subject  popular. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  have  jirodnccd  a  philological  treatise  : 
indeed,  the  specialist  would  very  soon  remark. 
that,  for  such  a  task.  Dr.  Kleinjiaul  is  hardly  well 
enough  versed  in-  the  principles  of  the  modem 
school  of  phllologinns,  if  lie  makes  such  observa- 
tions as  this  one  :  "Es  fragt  sich  nur  oh  losorein 
t  eingebOset  oder  nchKtalfr  ein  t  eingeschoben 
hat"  (p.  Bl),  Somr  (later  soror)  cannot  have  loet 
n  t,  because  sf  is  about  the  most  iietsistcnt  com- 
bination of  consonants  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
the  (  is  never  lost  in  Ijitin. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  a  ntimlier  of 
•pliilological"  excursions  of  this  character,  which 
the  author  might  have  very  well  dispensed  with, 
as  they  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  Ihe  subject, 
we  must  admit  that  Dr.  Kleinpaul  has  produce<l 
an  extremely  readable  book,  based  in  its  details, 
in  tlie  main,  upon  Ihe  latcet  and  beat  authorities 
on  etymology,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
where  the  author  adheres  to  antiquated  deriva- 
tiona  (cf,  daughter) ;  while  the  genemi  treatment 
an<l  elassifl cation  of  the  subject-matter  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  and  original.  The  book  is  not, 
like  some  others  of  similar  pretensions,  merely  a 
dictionary  of  curious  names,  like  the  puritan 
Wliat-ever-may-contrive -those- which-are-to-you- 
contrarious-praise-Ood  Pimpleton,  or  the  aristo- 
cratic Vijn-ilta--Decken  -  vom  -  Himmelreich-Eum- 
Kuhstatl,  although  such  are  also  treated  of  in 
their  proper  phice» :  but  it  is  an  altemtit  at  n 
logical,  not  a  philological,  claBsificatkm  of  |iro|ier 
names  according  lo  their  origin  :  and  while,  of 
course,  the  list  of  naint«  must  necessarily  be  in- 
complete, it  seems  that  the  author  has  overlooked 
no  iiniioitant  source  from  which  names  for  in- 
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dividualB,  familieB,  or  peoples,  are  drawn,  —  from 
favorite  national  dishes,  like  Jack  Pudding  for  an 
E^nglishman,  and  Kfisekrfimer  for  a  Swiss,  to  the 
cardinal  virtues,  like  the  Puritan  Faith  and 
Charity ;  from  bodily  peculiarities,  like  Oedipus 
(*  swollen  foot  *)  and  Ck>lf ax  ('  black  hair  \  to  of- 
fices and  dignities,  like  Schulze  and  Richter; 
from  calendar-terms,  like  Augustus  and  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Friday,  to  meteorological  conditions,  like 
Storm  and  Schneidewind  ;  from  trades  and  occu- 
pations, like  Smith  and  Taylor,  to  articles  of  dress, 
like  Caligula  and  Quijote ;  from  oaths,  like 
Jasdmirgott  (ja,  so  mir  Oott  sc.  helfe),  to  kind 
parental  wishes,  like  FQrchtegott  and  Bleibtreu. 

These  principles  of  forming  proper  names 
are  classified  and  grouped  in  logical  sequence,  and 
they  are  considered  in  their  proper  relations  to  the 
growth  of  human  society.  We  wish  to  take  issue 
with  the  author  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
introduction  ;  viz.,  that  the  first  source  of  proper 
names  is  to  be  found  in  the  limitation  of  general 
terms.  Thus  a  primitive  tribe,  separated  from 
other  people,  would  call  the  only  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  domicile  *  the  river,'  but,  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  other  rivers,  would  ap- 
ply distinguishing  epithets  to  their  particular 
river,  calling  it,  for  example,  the  Red  River,  thus 
forming  a  proper  name.  There  seems  a  certain 
lack  of  logic  in  this  reasoning,  because,  as  long 
as  a  people  know  only  one  river,  the  term  *  the 
river '  is  really  a  proper  name,  and  it  only  ceases  to 
be  one  when  the  people  begin  to  apply  the  same 
word  to  all  objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  proper  names 
are  the  starting-point ;  that  they  afterwards  be- 
come generic  terms  by  being  applied  to  other 
objects  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that,  as  necessity 
arises,  new  proper  names  are  formed  from  them 
by  the  addition  of  distinguishing  epithets. 

The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  odd  and  rare  names  are  taken  into  the 
account,  on  the  origin  of  which  we  necessarily 
reflect  when  we  meet  them,  but  the  origin  of  the 
most  common  every-day  names  has  received  a 
philosophical  treatment.  This  strength  of  the 
book  is  also  its  weakness.  The  author,  forgetting 
that  he  was  not  to  give  us  a  dictionary,  has  not 
always  confined  himself  to  mentioning  a  few 
characteristic  examples,  but  has  given  us,  in 
many  cases,  all  the  instances  that  have  come 
under  his  observation,  thereby  increasing  the  bulk 
of  his  work  without  making  it  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  be  used  as  a  work  of  reference.  The 
various  tables,  especially  those  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  which  show  to  what  extent  certain  prin- 
ciples of  creating  proper  names  prevail  among 
different  nations,  are  unique  and  interesting.  The 


idea  deserves  to  be  carried  out  more  fully  in  a 
future  edition. 

The  book  will  recommend  itself  to  ESni^liBh 
readers  by  the  clearness  and  unaffected  simplicity 
of  its  style,  which  contrasts  very  favorably  with 
the  style  of  many  German  works  on  related  sub- 
jects. 

KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS'  PRIZE. 

A  PRIZE  of  25,000  francs,  or  $5,000,  is  offered 
every  year  by  Leopold  11.,  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, we  learn  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  arts,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  predeternoined 
subject  tending  to  advance  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. The  competition  is  alternately  restricted  to 
Belgians,  and  thrown  open  to  the  world,  bein^ 
settled  by  an  international  jury.  The  subject  of 
this  year*s  competition,  open  to  the  whole  world, 
was  *  The  best  means  of  improving  sandy  coasts ; ' 
and  the  prize  has  been  awarded  by  an  inter- 
national jury,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
English  and  French  engineers,  to  M.  De  Mey,  en- 
gineer of  pont8  et  chau886e8,  Bruges,  against  fifty- 
nine  competitors.  This  is  only  the  second  time 
that  the  international  prize  has  been  awarded ; 
that  in  1880,  the  year  that  the  prize  was  instituted, 
haviilg  been  adjudged  to  M.  A.  Wauters,  archivist 
to  the  Brussels  municipality,  for  his  '  History  of 
the  origin  of  communal  franchise  in  Belgium.'  The 
subject  for  the  essay  at  the  next  international  com- 
petition is  *  The  progress  of  electricity  applied  to  mo- 
tive power  and  illumination,  its  applications  and  eco- 
nomical advantages.'  The  essays  for  competition, 
which  must  be  written  in  French,  or  translated 
into  that  language,  are  to  be  sent  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1889,  to  the  minister  of  agiiculture,  in- 
dustry, and  public  works,  from  whom  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competition  may  be  obtained. 


The  Haager  society  for  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion  has  offered  a  prize  of  400  Hol- 
land gulden  —  or  medals,  if  preferred  —  for  the 
best  treatment  of  the  two  following  subjects  :  1**. 
A  history  of  the  application  of  historical  criticism 
to  biblical  study,  in  order  to  estabh'sh  a  position 
which  shall,  if  possible,  avoid  both  dogmatism 
and  scepticism;  2^.  A  biblical  apologetic,  or  a 
comparison  and  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which 
religion  is  unfolded  and  defended  in  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  competing  essays  must 
be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  forwarded,  together 
with  a  sealed  envelope  indorsed  with  the  motto 
and  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  to  Prof.  A. 
Kusnen  at  Leyden  before  the  14th  of  December, 
1886.  The  essays  may  be  written  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man (with  Liatin  letters),  French,  or  Dutch. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  statements  of  the  report  and  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Allison^s  commission,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  and  were  partially  reproduced 
in  our  last  number,  we  learn,  on  good  authority, 
to  be  premature  in  several  respects.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  commission  has  not  finally  formulated 
either  a  bill  or  a  report,  and  may  not  do  so  for  a 
week  or  more.  What  it  has  done  is  to  vote  on 
certain  general  conclusions  ;  to  direct  its  members 
to  draw  up  reports  expressing  the  views  of  the 
commission,  or  those  of  the  individual  members, 
on  points  in  which  they  were  a  minority ;  to  au- 
thorize the  members  to  introduce  bills  expressing 
their  individual  views  ;  and  to  remove  the  seal  of 
secrecy  from  the  proceedings.  In  reaching  gen- 
eral conclusions,  the  commission,  by  a  vote  of 
four  to  two,  decided  to  make  no  change  in  the 
coast  survey,  and  it  is  not  even  believed  that  any 
legislation  defining  its  work  will  be  formally 
recommended.  The  members  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  signal  office  should 
be  moulded  with  a  view  of  erecting  it,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  into  a  civil  bureau,  but  on  the  question 
of  making  the  change  immediately  they  are  equal- 
ly di\ided.  They  are  opposed  to  the  school  of  in- 
struction at  Fort  Myer,  as  now  conducted,  and,  it 
is  said,  to  what  is  known  as  the  study-room  in 
Washington.  In  the  matter  of  the  geological 
survey,  they  are  of  opinion  that  its  operations 
should  be  restricted  by  law  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Herbert's  bill,  mentioned  in  our 
last  number,  but  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  all 
details. 

All  parties  will  agree  that  this  is  a  very  lame 
conclusion  of  two  years  of  such  careful  investi- 
gation as  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  by 
the  commission.  The  only  parties  that  can  be 
pleased  are  those  who,  knowing  how  broad  and 
easy  is  the  road  to  bad  legislation,  and  how  nar- 
row the  path  to  that  which  is  good,  will  be  grate- 
ful that  more  harm  has  not  been  done.  The  most 
curious  feature  of  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  com- 
plaints which  gave  rise  to  the  investigation  appear 
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to  have  been  only  lost  sight  of ;  and  the  only  or- 
ganization which  comes  in  for  serious  condemna- 
tion is  one  against  the  integrity  of  which  no 
charge  has  ever  been  made,  except  to  be  refuted. 
It  is  now  conceded  by  all  disinterested  parties, 
including  the  members  of  the  commission,  that 
the  geological  survey  has  been  conducted  with 
the  highest  ability  and  integrity,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  making  the  appropriations  for 
its  support.  The  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  it 
has  undertaken  too  wide  a  range  of  geological 
and  allied  investigation,  not  pertaining  to  its 
proper  functions  ;  that  it  has  secured  political 
support  by  employing  a  large  body  of  scientific 
men  scattered  over  the  country  in  these  investi- 
gations, and  has  put  the  government  to  great  ex- 
pense in  printing  the  results  of  such  work.  Pa- 
leontological  research  seems  to  have  come  in  for 
the  largest  share  of  condemnation ;  mainly,  we 
suppose,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
who  claims  that  such  research  is  not  a  proper 
function  of  public  geological  survey. 


On  the  merits  of  so  broad  a  question  as  this, 
including  innumerable  details  within  its  scope, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  a  summary  judgment. 
The  views  expressed  in  Mr.  Herbert's  report  form, 
however,  a  legitimate  subject  of  examination.  If 
correctly  reported  in  the  public  prints,  they  are 
not  characterized  by  judicial  impartiality  and 
fairness  of  statement.  For  example :  he  gives 
what  professes  to  be  an  exhibit  of  the  cost  of  the 
geological  surveys  in  nearly  a  dozen  different 
countries,  so  widely  separated  as  Canada,  Japan, 
and  Victoria,  without  any  statement  of  the  con- 
siderations which  determine  their  selection,  and 
finds  that  the  aggregated  cost  does  not  exceed 
that  of  our  own  geological  survey.  But  he  gives 
no  definition  of  the  objects  and  limitations  of 
these  various  surveys  with  a  view  of  determining 
to  what  extent  they  are  identical  with  our  own. 
We  lielieve,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  England  has  been  completed  for 
some  time,  and  that  the  work  now  done,  on  the 
small  cost  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  lays  stress,  is  not 
properly  a  survey  at  all.  An  advocate  of  the 
other  side  might  with  equal  fairness  have  taken 
the  cost  of  all  the  surveys  now  in  progress  in 
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England,  and  shown  that  that  country  alone  ap- 
propriates twice  as  much  for  its  surveys  as  we  do. 
Again,  a  list  is  given  of  some  seventy  persons 
having  other  employments  ;  most  of  them  being 
college  professors,  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  geological  survey.  The  report  fails  to  state 
that  this  list  is  in  no  way  a  list  of  employees, 
but  a  complete  list  of  persons  who  at  some  past 
time  have  received  one  or  more  payments  from 
the  survey,  for  some  special  service  rendered, 
without  being  in  any  way  permanently  connected 
with  it  or  salaried  by  it.  It  is  clear  that  a  final 
conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  statements  like 
this  until  the  other  side  is  heard. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  published  an 
article  on  the  practice,  now  so  common,  of  sx)eU- 
ing  foreign  and  ancient  names  as  they  are  sx)elled 
in  the  original  tongues,  even  in  cases  where  an 
anglicized  form  of  the  name  has  been  long  in  use. 
He  spoke  particularly  of  the  re- writing  of  familiar 
Ghreek  names  in  conformity  with  the  original 
sx)elling,  and  also  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  the  earliest  history  of  England.  This 
practice  he  characterizes  as  '  a  pedantic  nuisance,* 
and  makes  some  very  good  points  against  it.  He 
remarks  that  "  *  Alfred,'  *  Edward,'  and  *  Edgar ' 
are  names  which  for  a  thousand  years  have  filled 
English  homes  and  English  poetry  and  prose.  To 
re-write  these  names  is  to  break  the  tradition  of 
history  and  literature  at  once ; "  and  he  speaks  in 
the  same  way  of  the  re-writing  of  familiar 
Greek  names.  He  also  asks  where  the  practice  is 
going  to  stop,  and  thinks  *'  we  shall  soon  be  in- 
vited to  call  *  Moses,'  *  MCsheh,'  as  his  contempo- 
raries did  ;  *  Judah '  should  be  written  Yehtida  ; ' 
*  Jacob '  will  be  *  Ya*aq6b ; '  and  *  Jesus'  will  be 
'Jehoshua.'  In  short,  Mr.  Harrison  condemns 
the  practice  in  unqualified  terms,  on  the  ground 
that  it  violates  the  established  usage  of  English 
literature  without  conferring  any  compensatory 
benefits. 


To  this  article  of  Mr.  Harrison's,  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man has  replied  in  the  April  nimiber  of  the 
Contemporary  review,  Mr.  Harrison  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Freeman  as  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in 
the  matter  in  question,  and  the  historian's  reply 
is  little  else  than  a  personal  vindication  of  him- 
self. Viewed  in  this  light,  his  article  is  more  or 
less  successful,  and  he  convicts  his  opponent  of 


some  mistakes  and  inaccuracies.  But,  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  practice  that  Mr.  Harrison  condenms, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  Mr.  Freeman's  reply  ia 
unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  he  doesn't  argue  the 
main  question  at  all,  but  treats  the  matter  as  little 
more  than  a  personal  affair  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Harrison.  This  is  disappointing;  for  the 
question  involved  is  one  that  greatly  needs  a  final 
settlement,  and  such  a  settlement  can  only  be 
reached  on  some  ground  of  principle.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  are  to  write  all  foreign  names 
as  they  are  written  in  the  original  languages ;  and, 
if  not,  then  what  ones  we  are  to  write  in  that 
way,  and  what  ones  are  to  be  anglicized.  Mr. 
Harrison  shows  that  the  writers  he  criticises  are 
not  at  all  consistent  with  themselves ;  and  Mr. 
Freeman  virtually  admits  that  his  own  practice  is 
not  consistent,  and  that  he  doesn't  follow  any 
general  rule.  He  says  that  he  writes  *  Aelfred  * 
and  '  Eadward '  because  he  finds  these  names  sa 
written  in  the  ancient  authorities  ;  but,  nevertbe* 
less,  he  writes  *  Rochester '  and  *  Canterbury,' 
although  the  old  forms  of  these  names  are 
*  Hrofesceaster '  and  *  Cantwarabyrig.'  He  says, 
too,  that  he  writes  '  Buonaparte,'  pronouncing  the 
word  in  four  syllables,  for  the  reason  that  he 
learned  to  do  so  in  his  childhood,  which  strikes 
us  as  no  reason  at  all.  We  hoped,  when  we  took 
up  Mr.  Freeman's  article,  to  find  him  laying 
down  some  definite  rule  or  principle  which  might 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  writers  in  this  perplexing 
matter  ;  and  we  are  disappointed  at  finding  that 
he  does  not  even  attempt  to  do  so. 


Stories  of  the  ocjcurrence  of  petrified  flesh,. 
or  of  frogs  and  toads  enclosed  in  solid  rock,  and 
other  fables  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  ap- 
pear in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  One  not 
dissimilar,  though  vastly  more  absurd,  of  the 
finding  of  two  living  bats  embedded  in  a  solid 
lump  of  bitimiinous  coal,  from  a  coal-mine  in 
Maryland,  is  now  going  the  rounds,  and  will 
probably  not  rest  till  the  press  from  Maine  to 
California  has  given  publication  to  it.  There  was 
said  to  have  been  no  crevice  admitting  the  en- 
trance of  these  wonderful  bats,  and  that  there  was 
a  clearly  formed  impression  left  by  them.  The 
inference,  no,  the  only  *  conclusion,'  is,  that  these 
hoary  chiropterans  are  living  remnants  of  the 
coal-forming  age.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  just 
such  a  story  was  told  of  an  ancient  toad  in  an- 
other coal-mine,  only  this  time  the  carboniferous 
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bfttracbioD  hitd  become,  as  was  nntiira)l7exp«!t«d, 
very  mucli  desicuated.  It  is  very  strange  with 
what  persistence  eucli  in3:ths  and  faliles  retain 
their  hold  on  {lopular  credence.  Men  of  high 
intelligence  will  aver  their  belief  in  petrified 
hnmaji  bodies,  and  we  have  known  a  ahrewd 
businesB-man  Xo  exhibit  what  lie  finnlj  believed 
was  a  large  mnas  of  fossil  buffalo  flesh,  sinews, 
muscles,  blood  and  all.  What  more  natural  thing 
ciiuld  there  be  than  the  finding  of  a  load  or  bat, 
desd,  hibernating  or  active,  in  the  cretices  of  a 
coal-nune?  and  yet,  doubtless,  to  one  wbolly  un- 
acquainted with  geological  and  zodlogical  prin- 
ciples, a  carboniferous  fossil  fish  or  living  bat 
seems  equally  inexplicable  and  wonderfiiL  Such 
fanciful  flighta  of  imagination  might  pass  unno- 
ticed, were  they  not  so  industriously  circulated  in 
the  columns  of  even  the  highest  class  of  metro- 
politan newspapers. 


THE  COAST  SURVEY  AND  THE  NAVY. 
The  latest  argument  for  the  transfer  of  the 
eoaat  survey  to  the  navy  department  is  emboilied 
in  a  paper  by  Lieutenant  Dyer.  U.  S,  N..  recently 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  naval 
institute.  A  very  slight  examination  of  this  )iro- 
diiction  shows  that  the  author  travels  over  an  easy 
anil  well-trodden  path  instead  of  grappling  with 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  question.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  writer  who  chooses  to  espouse  the  cause,  that 
the  coast  survey  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
I  navy  department.     If  nothing  more  were  necee- 

I  sary  than  a  "Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  hjdro- 

grapbic  work  of  the  coast  suney  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  navy  department."  the  problem 
would  be  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  to  this  simple 
form  of  it  that  all  the  arguments  heretofore 
brought  forward  by  the  navy  department  have 
been  directed. 

Fault  can  be  fotmd  with  every  system  of  pubhc 
administration;  and  the  thought,  "How  much 
better  we  could  manage  things  if  congress  would 
put  UH  in  charge  of  them  !"  will  be  prevalent  ho 
long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  The  real 
difficulties  of  the  question  begin  when  we  attempt 
to  decide  Just  what  work,  what  records,  and 
what  appliances  shall  be  transferred  to  the  navy 
department,  and  how  the  navy  department  ahall 
utilize  the  appliances  and  carry  on  the  work. 
One  difficulty  met  with  at  the  veiy  start  is  found 
in  that  custom  of  the  naval  service  which  requires 


that  almost  every  officer,  certainly  every  young 
and  energetic  officer,  shall  change  Ids  duty  at  the 
end  of  every  three  years.  Howsoever  weU  a 
c«det  at  Annapolis  may  be  trained  in  the  theory 
of  marine  surveying,  he  cannot  possibly  acquire 
at  the  academy  that  experience  in  practical  work 
of  any  kind  which  is  necessary  to  its  effective 
prosecution.  His  first  year,  perhaps  his  first  two 
years,  in  the  work  of  the  survey,  would  be  very 
largely  taken  up  in  learning  how  to  do  it,  so  that 
he  would  lardly  have  become  an  expert  befon< 
he  must  leave  to  keep  watch  on  board  a  ship  of 
war.  Of  course,  we  refer  here  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  technical  work  of  chart  -  construction, 
and  not  to  such  matters  as  running  n  line  of 
soundings.  It  would  therefore  be  a  necessity  of 
the  service  that  a  permanent  corps  of  skilled 
map-makers  should  be  organized,  or  that  a  part 
of  the  existing  corps  should  be  transferred.  Even 
then  it  would  be  contrary  to  naval  custom  to 
allow  theee  civilian  assigtants  to  hold  any  other 
than  subordinate  positions  :  and  all  branches  of 
the  direction,  from  the  bead  of  the  office  down, 
would  be  intrusted  to  men  who  were  continually 
changing. 

This  is  a  consideration  which  would  have  to  be  ' 
kept  in  view  in  deciding  what  work  should  be 
transferred.  One  imiiortant  function  of  the  sur- 
vey is  the  study  of  the  etTect  of  tidal  and  other  . 
action  upon  harbors.  We  all  know  that  most  of  | 
our  barbon  are  in  a  continual  stat«  of  change ; 
and  the  study  of  the  causes  of  such  changes  can  be 
effectively  prosecuted  only  by  experts  who  make 
it  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Can  the  navy  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
such  experts?  Tidal  observations  at  numerous 
points  along  the  coast  form  an  esential  part  of  I 
the  work.  Will  they  be  effectively  kept  up  under 
the  continual  changes  of  naval  administration  ? 
Can  the  records  of  the  coast  survey  which  pertain 
to  hydrography  be  separated  from  the  otJiers  and 
transferred  to  another  department  witliout  any 
inconvenience!  If  not,  can  the  navy  department 
get  along  without  them,  and  not  waste  labor  in 
repeating  work  already  done  ?  Can  a  portion  of 
the  draughtsmen  and  engravers  be  transferred,  or 
must  new  men  be  employed  in  their  places  ? 

We  suggest  theee  questions,  not  claiming  that 
their  solution  presents  insurmountable  difficulties, 
but  only  as  showing  where  discuseione  should  be    , 
directed  in  order  to  be  effective.     Such  general    i 
considerationa  as  Secretary  Chandler  and  the  naval 
officers  have  presented  on  the  subject  may  be  very 
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effective  in  starting  people  to  think  about  it,  but 
can  never  suffice  to  show  what  policy  should  be 
adopted.  To  demonstrate  what  ought  to  be  done 
is  one  thing ;  but  to  show  how  to  do  it  is,  as  all 
practical  men  know,  a  very  different  and  gener- 
ally a  much  more  difficult  thing.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  if  our  naval  friends,  for  whose 
professional  ability  Science  entertains  the  highest 
respect,  really  desire  the  transfer,  they  will  pre- 
sent such  a  detailed  plan  of  proceeding  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  every  one  shall  be  able  to 
understand  and  criticise  it.  Until  they  do  tliis, 
they  must  not  expect  to  excite  congress  to  action. 
We  may  add  one  general  consideration.  A 
considerable  number  of  naval  officers  are  actually 
engaged  in  coast-survey  work.  Is  not  their  work 
as  effectively  performed  under  the  present  sys- 
tem as  it  would  be  if  the  navy  department  had 
charge  of  it?  What  would  the  officers  themselves, 
or  the  navy  at  large,  gain  by  the  traDsfer?  We 
are  aware  that  Secretary  Chandler  considered  it 
a  very  great  hardship  that  officers  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  control  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  belong.  But  where  does  the 
real  evil  come  in  ?  These  questions  must  be  an- 
swered, and  the  public  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
change  must  be  made  clear,  before  the  project  can 
receive  the  really  effective  support  of  scientific 
men.  The  latter  are  not  disposed  to  prejudge 
the  question,  but  before  supporting  the  measiu-e 
they  want  to  be  satisfied  of  its  practical  advisa- 
bility ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  advocates 
of  the  change  fully  considering  such  questions  as 
those  above  suggested. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

On  the  plate  accompanying  this  number  is  given, 
so  far  as  known,  the  first  presentation  of  com- 
posite portraits  taken  of  North  American  Indians. 

No.  1  is  of  three  fuU-blood  Dakota  or  Sioux 
young  women  belonging  to  the  band  commonly 
known  as  the  Brul6,  and  living  at  the  Crow 
Creek  agency,  Dakota  territory.  Their  ages 
range  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  years.  Their 
average  height  is  five  feet  six  inches  and  a  half ; 
their  average  weight,  a  hundred  and  forty-one 
pounds.  This  composite  is  made  from  photographs 
taken  on  the  same  day  and  in  rapid  succession. 
On  the  same  afternoon,  composite  No.  2  was  taken 
from  the  same  persons,  each  one  sitting  her 
allotted  seconds  before  the  camera.  In  No.  1  and 
No.  2  the  order  of  the  faces  is  identical,  and  care 
was  exercised  to  try  and  procure  similar  results  in 


the  portrait ;  but,  as  will  be  observed,  the  com- 
posites are  different.  The  controlling  face  in  No. 
1  is  given  in  picture  No.  3,  which  was  the  first 
photograph  to  be  exiK>6ed  in  making  up  compoBite 
No.  1.  The  dominant  face  in  No.  2  is  given  in 
picture  No.  4.  It  belonged  to  the  last  sitter,  and 
her  photograph  was  the  last  one  exposed  in  mak- 
ing composite  No.  1.  In  two  composites  similarly 
made,  of  Omaha  women,  the  one  from  sitters 
varies  in  a  like  manner  from  the  one  made  up  from 
photographs,  only  in  a  different  order.  In  the 
one  from  life  the  broad  face  of  the  last  sitter  con- 
trols the  composite,  and  in  the  other  the  long  face 
of  the  first  photograph  infiuences  the  picture. 
This  variation  of  composites  made  from  the  same 
faces  —  one  taken  from  life,  the  other  from 
photographs  ^  is  mentioned  for  what  it  may  be 
worth. 

A  composite  of  Omaha  men,  a  cognate  tribe, 
diffei-s  but  little  from  a  Dakota  composite,  except 
in  the  eyes.  In  the  Omaha  composite  the  eyes 
are  larger  and  fuller.  The  height  and  breadth  of 
head,  the  strong  but  not  unduly  heavy  lower  face, 
are  noticeable  in  both  Omahas  and  Dakotas.  A 
composite  of  Omaha  women  does  not  differ  in 
any  marked  manner  from  the  Dakota  portrait.  In 
both  the  pictures  of  the  women,  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  similar  variation  between  the  female  and 
the  male  of  the  same  tribe,  notably  in  the  shape  of 
the  head,  and  the  greater  prominence,  proportion- 
ally, of  the  cheek-bones  in  the  women's  faces. 

It  is  premature  to  judge  of  the  value  of  com- 
posite portraits.  They  are  certainly  curious  and 
interesting,  and  many  points  will  occur  to  the 
observer  of  these  Indian  faces.  In  a  general  way, 
they  seem  to  confirm  the  results  of  a  close  study 
of  the  home-life  and  the  various  customs,  includ- 
ing the  most  savage  riles  of  war  and  religion,  made 
by  the  writer  among  this  family  of  Indian  tribes, 
by  showing  them  to  be  a  people,  intellectual  rather 
than  brutal,  unawakened  rather  than  degraded. 
The  portraits  indicate  the  stamp  of  tribal  fixity, 
and  reveal  the  imconsciousness  within  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  analytical  powers  of  mind  by  which 
man  masters  nature,  —  a  peculiarity  which  is  the 
key  to  much  in  Indian  sociology  and  religion. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Jenness  Richard- 
son of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  making  of  the 
composites.  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

Siberian  trade-routes.  —  The  practical  failure 
of  the  route  by  sea  has  stimulated  the  search  for 
routes  of  inland  communication  between  Russia 
and  Siberia.  The  latest  investigations  are  those  be- 
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tweeii  the  Petchora  aud  the  Obi.  under  the  auspices 
of  Sibiriakoff  and  others,  tlirough  the  northern 
Urals.  There  are,  it  apx>eaiB.  several  pasees,  the 
best  probably  that  of  Shokurinafc.  Thia  is  ninety- 
eight  miles  long,  end  extends  fron]  Kurga  on  the 
Petchora,  a  town  accessible  bj  steamers,  to  the 
Siip^a  River,  an  afiiuent  of  the  Soavn  of  Ihe  Obi 
basin,  The  paea  is  nnly  1.4S0  teet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  I.ISO  alxtve  the  Sigva,  A  railway 
a  hundred  miles  long  will  therefore  connect  tlieee 
two  great  water  systems,  and  avoid  alt  the  jierils 
of  arctic  navigation  in  the  Kara  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Obi.  Another  pass,  the  Voikareki,  is  of  about  the 
eame  length,  but  rises  two  hundred  feet  higher. 

Partition  of  Patagonia.  —  Patagonia  has  disap- 
tiear«d  from  political  geography.  The  Panama 
Star  and  herald  announces  the  result  of  the  agree- 
ment, in  regard  to  this  region,  by  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  who  have  absorbed  it.  To 
Chili  has  been  assigned  all  the  western  slope  of 
the  Cordillera  to  tlie  southern  extreme  of  the 
continent,  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  all  Ihe 
islands  oU  that  roast.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
range,  und  the  vast  pampas  extending  to  the 
Atlantic,  are  now  the  property  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  Stiait  of  Magellan  is  declared 
neutral,  and  free  to  all  nations.  The  chief  island 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  parted  equally  between  Ihe 
two  nations,  ChQi  taking  all  tlie  other  islands,  in- 
cluding that  of  Cape  Horn. 

Miscellaneous.  —  It  is  announced  that  news  hoe 
been  received  from  Ohardaia.  in  the  Sahara,  of  the 
aasaEfdnation  of  Lieutenant  Pulat  the  explorer. 
He  was  murdered  by  bis  Mohauimedan  guides  two 
days  after  leaving  Insalah.  It  is  alleged  that  bia 
denih  was  due  to  the  Senousian  fraternity,  the 
frinalical  association,  whose  members  were  the 
B  of  Colonel  Flatter's  party  in  the  same 
and  are  held  responsible  for  the  death  of 
'r  explorers.  Baron  Kaulbars,  after 
nine  yenrs'  laUir,  has  flntahed  a  new  chart  of 
Bouih  America.  It  is  published  by  Iliin  of  Ht. 
Petersburg,  in  eight  sheets,  and  on  a  scale  of 
1  :  6,800,000.  Tlie  author  is  now  engaged  on  a 
chart  of  Africa,  to  have  the  same  Kale.  It  is 
said,  that,  after  the  fixing  of  the  frontier  line 
by  the  Ruseo-English  commission,  many  of  the 
Turkomans  living  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  the 
Afghan  mourtains  have  moved  to  the  Ru^ian 
Hide  of  the  line.  As  tlie  countrj-  on  this  side  is  a 
desert,  it  issuppoaedtbat  they  elierish  the  idea  that 
they  wHl  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  raidiog 
the  Afghan  settlements  from  Rusajan  territory,  — 
A  course  which  would  be  likely,  if  not  energeti- 
cally repressed  by  Bussia,  to  raise  anew  many  in- 
ternational complications.  Lieutenants  Ryder  and 
Bloch  of  the  Danish  navy  will  devote  this  summer 


to  hjdrographic  explorations  : 
Upemavtk,  Danish  Greenland. 
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PARIS  LETTER. 

SrSCB  my  last  letter,  a  good  deal  of  stir  has 
been  created  in  some  circles  by  the  death  of  ttjree 
of  the  Russians  sent  to  Pasteur,  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  wolf.     As   is  always  the  case, 
some  peraons  cannot  believe  in  methods  that  are 
liable  to  miss  fire  now  and  then  :  they  think  that 
medicine  and  phynology  ought  to  be  as  precise 
and  unvarying  as  mathematics ;  they  cann< 
deretand  that  he  who  operates  on  living  m 
operates  on  the  most  moving  and  varying  of  all  1 
gi-ounds.      No   person   of  scientific   training  wilt  f 
wonder  if  Pasteur  doe«  not  atwnya  meet  with  guc- 
cesB  :  in  fact,  the  exi)eriment  has  only  just  begun, 
and  ne  ehall  have  to  wait  some  time  before  a  I 
legitimate  conclusion  may  be  reached.     1  do  not    i 
suppose  that  the  fiery  attacks  of  Hochefort,  the 
renowned  —  and  sadly  renowned  —  pamphleteer, 
on  Pasteur's  experiments,  are  even  oble  to  attract 
the  great  experimenter's  attention.  They  are  good 
enough  to  amuse  a  few,  but  that  Is  all. 

However,  as  many  newspapers  have  seemed  I 
rather  dismayed  by  the  death  of  the  three  Ru»-  I 
sions.  and  as  some  persons  have  seemed  to  be 
shaken  in  their  confidence,  M.  Pasteur  lias 
deemed  it  advisable,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
my of  sciences,  oa  the  12th  of  April,  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  question.  In  his  last  paper,  then, 
he  begins  by  recapitulating  the  whole  number  of  I 
persons  att<?nded  to  by  himself.  At  present  this 
number  is  688,  of  which  more  than  half  have  out- 
lived the  more  dangerous  period,  —  that  during 
which  rabies  is  meet  likely  to  develop.  Turning 
then  to  the  question  of  the  great  danger  of  rabiee 
communicated  by  wolves,  he  quotes  many  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  same,  showing  that  re- 
covery is  very  rarely  met  with.  In  Russia  it  ia 
generally  considered  that  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
wolves  have  no  chance  nt  escaping  their  fate  :  and 
it  must  he  noticed,  as  M.  Pasteur  remarks,  that  in 
such  cases  the  duration  of  the  iienoti  of  incubation 
is  remarkably  short.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
wolfs  bite  is  not  due,  according  to  Pasteur,  to  any 
increase  of  rabid  virulence  in  the  wolf.  The  virus  ) 
is  not,  or  at  least  does  not  seem  to  be,  any  strongs  \ 
in  the  wulf  than  in  the  dog ;  but  as  the  wolf  u 
ally  inflicts  very  severe  bites,  especially  on 
face  and  liands,  the  virus  penetrates  the  body  with  J 
much  more  ease.  Such  is,  in  Pasteur's  ofiinion, 
tlie  reason  of  the  seiiousnecB  of  rabies  communi- 
cated by  wolves.  This  opinion  has  led  him  to 
alter  eoin«wh&t  his  method  in  eases  where  rabies 
is  of  wolQsb  origin :  he  is  to  tell  us  some  day  how 
he  has  altered  it,  and  with  what  success. 
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Professor  Vulpian,  the  eminent  physiologist,  has 
been  recently  elected  secritaire  perpitud  to  the 
Academy  of  sciences,  in  the  place  of  Jamin.  The 
election  was  a  close  contest.  M.  Henri  Milne- 
Edwards  was  the  other  competitor,  and  the  mu- 
seimi  backed  him  solidly ;  but  it  was  of  no  use : 
the  son  does  not  possess  the  influences  the  father 
exerted.  It  must  be  said  also,  that,  from  a  general 
scientific  point  of  view,  Vulpian  is  far  superior  to 
his  opponent  as  an  original  investigator  and  as 
a  man  of  great  culture.  M.  H.  Milne-fidwards^s 
works  are  rather  few,  while  those  of  Vulpian  are 
numerous  and  widely  known.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal contributions,  we  shall  recall  the  following  : 

*  Legons  sur  la  physiologie  du  systeme  nerveux ; ' 

*  Le^ns  sur  les  vaso-moteurs  ;  *  *  Legons  sur  les  sub- 
stances toxiques  et  m^dicamenteuses  ; '  *  Le^ns  sur 
les  maladies  de  la  moelle.*  Vulpian  is  a  very  kind- 
hearted  and  most  excellent  man.  He  is  much 
loved  by  all  the  students,  and  is  a  man  of  high 
character.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
science,  and,  although  a  physician,  he  has  never 
sought  to  extend  his  practice.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
give  his  medical  advice  concerning  two  illustrious 
patients,  —  Ck>unt  of  Chambord,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  M.  Brown-Seqiiard  — 
well  known  in  America  —  will  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  in  Vulpian*s  seat,  since  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  secretaires  perpitmls  to  resign 
from  the  section  to  which  they  were  elected. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  Vulpian  was  elected 
secretary,  M.  Bouchard,  professor  in  the  medical 
school,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  toxicity 
of  urine  during  sleep  and  during  waking  hours. 
At  the  close  of  day  this  liquid  is  rather  inoffensive ; 
but,  as  sleep  comes  on,  it  grows  more  and  more 
toxic:  eight  hours  after  waking,  it  is  the  most 
toxic  possible.  The  symptoms  of  urine-poisoning 
are  different  with  night  and  day  urine.  In  the 
second  case  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
brought  on  by  narcotics  :  in  the  first  they  resem- 
ble those  provoked  by  convulsing  poisons.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  day  urine  tends  to  bring  on 
sleep ;  and  night,  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  Professor 
Bouchard's  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  obtaining  very  impor- 
tant results  by  continuing  these  experiments. 

At  the  Acad6mie  de  m^decine,  M.  Marc  S6e,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
surface  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  is  known, 
that,  according  to  Ktiss,  this  siurface  is  some  two 
hundred  square  metres.  M.  Ste  does  not  think 
that  it  is  so  great,  but  he  still  believes  that  it  is 
equal  to  180  or  135  square  metres ;  that  is,  about 
ninety  times  the  skin-surface.  As  it  is,  this  sur- 
face is  something  enormous. 


You  may  have  heard  some  time  ago  of  a  very 
sad  accident  that  happened  in  a  mining-district 
near  P6rigueux,  in  the  south  of  France.  A  sort 
of  avalanche  of  rocks  and  earth  buried  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  and  it  was  hoped  for  many 
days  that  they  would  be  saved,  because  they  might 
have  taken  refuge  in  caves  in  the  hill  when  the 
avalanche  occurred.  In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the 
unfortunate  men  were  not  —  all,  at  least — killed  by 
the  accident.  After  every  thing  had  been  done  to 
rescue  them,  and  it  was  found  impossible,  oipving 
to  the  iuimense  quantity  of  materials  to  be  bored 
through,  a  long  hole  was  bored  down  directly  to 
the  caves,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passing  of 
provisions  and  tools.  As  nothing  was  heard,  an 
effort  was  made  to  see  what  was  going  on  within. 
An  engineer  and  a  photographer  then  devised  a 
very  ingenious  plan.  They  sent  down  into  the 
hole  an  electric  lamp  strong  enough  to  illuminate 
the  whole  cave,  and  after  that  a  photographic 
apparatus.  The  plate,  after  some  time  of  expos- 
ure in  the  cave,  came  up,  sure  enough,  perfectly 
impressed.  But  it  revealed  a  ghastly  scene.  One 
of  the  bodies  of  the  men  —  quite  recognizable  by  the 
miners — was  lying  near  the  apparatus,and  evident- 
ly had  not  long  been  dead.  Near  and  around  him 
pieces  of  other  bodies  were  to  be  seen,  and  they 
were  so  disposed  as  to  make  it  probable  they  had 
been  torn  from  some  corpse  by  the  survivoTB. 
There  is  no  reason,  after  the  photographs,  to  suppose 
that  these  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  accident,  as 
they  were  quite  d  Vdbri  of  the  avalanche  itself  ; 
at  least,  if  they  had  been  so  mangled,  these  frag- 
ments could  not  have  come  natiwally,  or  have 
been  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were,  un- 
less by  the  siurvivors.  This  shocking  tragedy  has 
created  a  great  excitement  among  the  miners,  who 
are  convinced,  that,  if  more  haste  had  been  made, 
some  of  the  victims  might  have  been  saved.  At 
all  events,  the  idea  of  MM.  Siemens  and  Langlois 
—  the  engineer  and  photographer  —  has  proved  a 
very  ingenious  one,  and  one  that  may  be  resorted 
to  in  similar  cases. 

The  Gheel  colony  is  certainly  well  known  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  colony  for 
lunatics,  where  the  no-restraint  system  is  the  only 
one  used.  The  insane,  instead  of  being  shut  up 
in  cells  or  asylums,  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  with  whom  they 
live,  as  would  sane  persons,  for  a  very  modest 
payment.  This  system  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
Gheel  is  unique  in  the  world  ;  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing trained  to  keeping  the  insane,  and  living  with 
them,  for  many  centuries.  However  old,  the 
system  seems  to  be  very  good,  at  least  for  a  large 
proportion  of  insane  who  do  not  require  to  be  shut 
up,  and  to  whom  life  in  the  open  air  seems  to  be 
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-rery  beneficial.  The  BulKi^n  govemmeDt  has  de- 
i^iiled  to  tr7  and  creaU>  a  second  Olieel,  and  has 
choeen  Liemeus.  wishing  to  have  a  Gljeel  where 
French  is  sjtoken.  tor  the  lienefit  of  liie  part  of 
Belgium  where  French  is  tlie  only  language  un- 
derstood, as  Gheel  is  in  the  Walloon  part  of  that 
country,  and  ia  very  inconvenient  for  French- 
speaking  inaane.  Tliia  plan  seems  to  meet  with, 
encceee,  and  Liemeux  is  already  provided  with  a 
number  of  patients,  and  with  a  committee  for  in- 
spection and  BurveiUance.  Wc  hope  that  lier- 
neux  will  thrive  as  well  as  Gheel  lias  and  does.  I 
visited  Gheel  two  years  ago,  and  convinced  myself 
that  the  insane  are  imder  happier  and  in  health- 
ier conditions  than  in  a^lums.  and  that  if  they 
are  well  looked  after  by  the  authoritiea,  they  are  as 
well  nursed  and  cared  for.  I  may  add,  that,  when 
a  syst«m  has  outlived  some  centuries,  there  must 
be  some  good  in  it. 

A  Parisian  physician.  Dr.  Sandrus,  created  some 
time  ago  quite  a  sensation  in  the  medical  world 
by  a  ]iaper  on  the  possibility  of  modifying  tlie 
human  voice  to  an  unprecedented  extent  by  the 
use  of  diSercnt  iDhalations,  bringing  to  the  larynx 
air  saturated  with  different  vapors.  His  opinion 
is  liQHed  exclusively  on  experimental  tests,  not  at 
all  on  theoretical  views.  Dr.  Sandraa  prelejids  to 
be  able  to  fchange  the  nature,  intensity,  pitch,  and 
extent  of  the  voice  in  quite  a  surprising  maimer. 
For  inatance,  after  ten  or  twelve  inapiratiotiB  of 
alcohoUc  vajKirs,  the  voice  becomes  quit?  hoarse, 
and  cannot  give  more  than  five  or  six  diJTcrent 
notes.  InJialations  with  Guyut's  eau  de  Ooudron 
enfeeble  the  voice ;  on  the  contrary,  eau  de  Botot 
strengthens  the  voice  in  a  very  marked  manner  ; 
and  with  some  essences — Dr.  Sandras  does  not 
say  which  —  this  strengthening  is  so  very  great 
that  the  voice  acquires  new  notes,  Iiigh  as  well  as 
low.  Other  snbstoncea  confer  oiJy  low  notes ;  and 
others,  only  high  on«t.  If  the  facts  discovered  by 
Dr.  Sandras  pn)ve  to  be  true  for  other  persons 
than  himself,  tliis  discovery  will  be  very  useful  to 
singers,  jireachers,  lawyers,  and  all  persons  gen- 
erally that  are  obliged  to  use  their  voice  a  great 
deal.  If  it  is  also  true  that  hoarseness  of  the  voice 
brought  on  by  cold  can  be  cured  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  method  will  be  much  ap- 
pealed to.  For  singers,  certainlr,  the  possibility 
of  inCTeaaing  the  number  of  notes  of  the  voice, 
either  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  or  in  both  keys, 
will  be  much  appreciated.  Experiments  with  Dr. 
Sandras's  method  are  to  be  made  in  lh«  Conserva- 
toire de  musique. 

The  second  number  of  the  Archives  glavti  de 
hUAogie  contains  many  interesting  papers.  One 
of  them  is  by  Professor  Anrep,  on  ptomaines.  The 
author  has  witnessed  many  cases  of  poisoning  by 


preserved  flsh  (sturgeon)  in  BussJa,  and  has  been 
able  to  isolate  and  extract  the  poisonons  substance 
by  the  StasB-Otto  method.  The  ptomaines  so  ob- 
tained are  very  toxic  ;  and  the  symptoms  brought 
on  in  animals  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
principal  depressing  and  paralyzing  poisons. 

Prof.  A.  Gautier  has  recently  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  and  researches  on  pto- 
maines and  leucamaines.  The  facta  he  has  dis- 
covered are  very  interesting  indeed,  and  he  has 
opened  new  ways  in  chemistry  and  physiology, 
llie  first  leucomaine  discovered  was  creatinin, 
found  by  Liebig  and  Pet«nkofer  in  1849.  Since 
then,  M.  Gautier,  in  1881,  following  researches 
begun  by  his  pupil,  G.  I^uchet,  and  beginning 
new  experiments  of  an  entirely  different  order, 
has  been  able  to  isolate  many  leucomainee  very 
analogous  to  ptomaines,  but  quite  different  in  that 
they  develop  only  in  living  organisms.  Leuco- 
maines  are  found  abundantly  in  Ibe  muscles  : 
they  are  of  many  sorts.  Xantocr^atinine.  cru- 
socrfetinine,  amphicreatine,  pseud oiantliine,  are 
the  most  important.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  leucomaines  originate.  Professor  Gautier 
cannot  say,  but  he  believes  that  the  oxygen 
brought  into  the  organism  is  the  most  efficient 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  these  poisons.  They 
all  oxidize  very  easily.  Of  course,  if,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  oxygen  is  leas  abundant  in  the 
blood  (anaemia,  chlorosis,  etc.),  leucomainea  may 
become  very  abundant,  and  exert  a  toxical  in- 
fluence on  the  organism.  Professor  Oautier's  ex- 
periments are  very  interesting  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view  :  they  may  also  become  a  stand- 
point for  very  useful  pathological  applications, 
because  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that,  if  leuco- 
maines  are  able  to  originate  and  accumulate  in  a 
certain  quantity  in  the  organism,  they  must  surely, 
in  some  cases,  represent  the  origin  of  sundry  dis- 
eases, or  at  least  certain  symptoms,  liitherto  un- 
explained or  misinterpreted. 

Yesterdayevening.  the  Stanley  club,  which  nim- 
prises  the  leading  members  of  the  Anglo-American 
colony  in  Paris,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Continental 
hotel  in  honor  of  Pasteur.  M.  MacL^ne  presided, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  diimer  proposed  a  very  ap- 
propriate toast  to  Pasteur,  concluding  as  follows : 
"The  United  States,  represented  by  the  Stanley 
club,  give  you  greeting,  sir,  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  espritg  d'flite,  and,  wiule  pro- 
posing your  health,  I  express,  on  America's  be- 
half, the  hope  that  your  career,  already  filled  up 
with  so  many  great  worts,  shall  be  yet  a  durable 
one,  for  the  Joy  of  those  who  suffer,  and  for  the 
instmction  of  those  who  leam  by  your  example 
how  disease  may  be  overpowered  by  labor  and 
science,'"    M.  Pasteur  answered  M.  Macl-iane,  giv- 
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ing  intereeting  details  of  his  work,  and  also  of  his 
own  character  and  temper.  The  passage  is  worth 
while  quoting:  "There  are  two  men  in  me, — 
the  one,  timid,  self-defiant,  and  of  hwnieur  fojcQe^ 
who  accepts  thankfully  good  advices  and  discus- 
sion ;  the  other  is  a  great  deal  less  easy  to  manage. 
When,  after  having  thoroughly  used  all  the  re- 
sources of  experimental  science,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  having  attained  to  truth,  a  second  man  arises 
in  myself,  absolute,  very  harsh  in  discussion,  and  of 
humeur  farouche.  ...  I  am  no  more  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  timid,  troubled,  sleepless,  always  haunt- 
ed by  the  nightmare  of  rabies.  We  are  in  April, 
1886.  Having  called  to  aid  all  the  resources  of 
experimental  science,  I  am  now  in  possession  of 
the  exact  scientific  truth  concerning  this  ques- 
tion." M.  Pasteur  concluded  in  proposing  the 
joint  health  of  America  and  France,  "  two  nations 
formerly  sisters  on  the  battle-ground."  Toasts 
were  next  proposed  by  M.  de  Blowitz  and  de 
Lesseps,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  after  mutual 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  good  feeling  had 
been  freely  exchanged.  H.  V. 

Paris,  April  16. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


A  STRANGE  nuisance  of  rats  has  developed 
itself  in  some  parts  of  New  York  City,  reaching 
such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  by  the  proper  city  authorities, 
and  making  dwellings  almost  uninhabitable.  These 
animals  are  known  to  possess  a  remarkable  migra- 
tory instinct,  congregating  in  large  mmibers,  and 
overrunning  whole  r^ons,  to  afterward  as  sud- 
denly and  strangely  disappear.  Dr.  Buckland 
relates  instances  of  their  migration  from  house  to 
house  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  influenced 
probably  by  the  lack  or  abundance  of  food.  In  a 
certain  part  of  Berkshire,  England,  there  were 
situated  a  number  of  isolated  bams  on  the  bleak, 
barren  downs ;  and  the  rats  were  frequently  met 
in  colonies  at  early  morning,  marching  in  long 
lines  direct  from  one  bam  to  another.  They  were 
watched,  and  seen  to  go  directly  across  the  country 
in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  most  curious  part  about 
the  circumstances  was  the  instinct  that  told  them 
where  to  go,  or  to  find  those  bams  which  contained 
grain.  At  Central  park  there  is  no  unusual  num- 
ber, though  they  find  in  spring  plenty  of  food 
along  the  lakes  in  the  grain  fed  to  the  swans  and 
other  aquatic  birds.  This  grain  is  placed  in  boxes 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  water  s  margin, 
but  the  rats  are  not  thus  hindered  from  purloining 
it :  they  swim  to  the  boxes,  extract  the  grain,  and 
then  swim  with  it  back  to  the  shores.  In  the 
winter  they  collect  about  the  animal  houses.    In 


the  Philadelphia  zodlogical  gardens  they  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  not  a  little  of  a  nuisance. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Rhodes  of  Oswego,  N.Y.,  has 
lately  published  a  circular  giving  the  monthly  and 
annual  levels  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego  for  a 
mmiber  of  years,  as  determined  by  records  of  the 
army  engineers.  The  variations  of  level  seem  to 
be  irregular,  and  are  not  well  explained.  For  ex- 
ample, in  April,  1873,  after  eighteen  months  of 
low  water,  the  lake  rose  about  two  feet  and  a  hatf 
in  twenty  days.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  inflow  of  the  Niagara  during  that  time 
would  scarcely  more  than  produce  the  rise,  even 
if  the  escape  by  the  St.  Lawrence  were  stopped 
meanwhile,  the  magnitude  of  the  change  may  be 
appreciated,  but  can  hardly  be  well  accounted  for. 
Mr.  Rhodes  also  gives  account,  in  a  personal  letter, 
of  oscillations  in  the  water  of  the  lake  that  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  seicJies  of  Lake  Geneva  and 
other  Swiss  lakes.  He  describes  sudden  flows  of 
the  water  from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  Oswego 
River,  with  a  rise  of  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  fol- 
lowed, in  half  an  hour  or  so,  by  an  equally  sudden 
discharge  and  fall,  going  as  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary level  as  the  rise  had  been  above  it.  Smaller 
oscillations  succeed,  gradually  fading  away.  All 
such  large  and  sudden  fluctuations  are  followed 
by  storms  of  wind,  rain,  or  both.  Tliese  singular 
phenomena,  so  well  studied  out  by  Forel  in  Switz- 
erland, have  received  but  little  attention  in  this 
country.  The  records  of  lake-levels  kept  by  the 
army  engineers  would  probably  afford  many  ex- 
amples tliat  should  receive  investigation. 

—  At  one  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Prussian 
Landstag,  it  was  stated  that  the  rigorous  lawa 
adopted  in  1880,  relating  to  rabid  animals,  had 
produced  most  excellent  results.  These  laws  im- 
press the  necessity  of  veterinary  examination  of 
all  animals  suspected  of  rabies,  and  if,  in  any  case, 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  determined,  require 
that  aU  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to 
danger  shall  be  immediately  killed.  Further- 
more, in  any  district  where  a  rabid  cat  or  dog  is 
seen,  it  is  ordered  that  aU  dogs  shall  be  confined  or 
muzzled.  As  a  result  of  these  laws,  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  mad 
dogs.  In  1880-81,  672  rabid  dogs  were  killed  ; 
in  1881-82,  532  ;  in  1882-83,  431 ;  in  1883-84,  350  ; 
in  1884-85,  352.  During  the  first  of  these  years 
(1881-82)  2,400  other  dogs,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  contagion,  were  killed  ;  in 
1884-85  the  number  was  1,400.  The  number  of 
human  deaths  has  decreased  in  the  same  ratio  : 
thus  in  1880-81  there  were  ten  ;  in  1881-82,  six ; 
in  1882-83,  four  ;  in  1883-84,  one ;  and  in  1884-85> 
none. 
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—  The  Smithsonian  institution  received  last 
week  a  foetal  pygmy  sperm-whale  (Kogia  brevi- 
ceps)  from  Mr.  George  Sayers,  keeper  of  the  Sea 
Island  city  lifensaving  station,  New  Jersey.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  this  species  of  Kogia 
breeds  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Last  May  a 
specimen  was  also  sent  to  the  institution.  Early 
this  winter  a  female  of  this  species  was  received, 
containing  the  smallest  foetus  of  this  cetacean 
ever  found,  not  more  than  six  weeks  old. 

—  The  naturalists  of  the  fish  commission 
steamer  Albatross,  which  is  now  engaged  in  tak- 
ing soundings  among  the  Bahamas  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  bureau  of  the  navy  department,  have 
recently  sent  home  a  part  of  their  collections  in 
this  locality.  Besides  several  new  species  of 
birds,  the  collection  contains  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  Kirtland's  warbler,  which,  ornithologists 
will  remember,  is  a  very  rare  species  to  our  fauna. 
Very  few  specimens  have  ever  been  taken  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  until 
recently  that  its  habitat  has  been  discovered ;  in 
this  locality,  however,  it  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  Albatross  will  return  from  her  work  in  the 
Bahamas  on  or  about  the  12th  of  this  month. 

— The  oflf-shore  seal-fishery  of  Newfoundland 
this  year  has  not  proved  a  success.  The  largest 
fare  taken  was  about  84,000  seals ;  the  average, 
less  than  12,000  ;  the  total,  about  168,800,  divided 
among  fourteen  vessels.  The  fine  steamer  Reso- 
lute was  driven  by  the  ice  upon  a  reef  north-east 
of  Fogo,  and  is  a  total  loss.  Once  in  every  ten 
or  fifteen  years  it  happens,  that,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  about  the  time  for 
taking  the  young  seal,  the  ice  on  which  they  are 
is  driven  landward,  and  forced,  a  compact  mass, 
into  the  northern  bays,  where  vessels  cannot  fol- 
low. The  residents  along  the  shore  then  reap  a 
harvest  as  long  as  the  wind  is  favorable  and  the 
ice  clings  to  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
100,000  to  150,000  seal  have  been  taken  in  this  way 
this  season,  which  is  a  godsend  to  the  people,  who 
are  mostly  very  destitute.  In  some  places  the 
land-catch  has  averaged  thirty  per  man,  each 
worth  about  two  dollars,  of  which  the  captor 
owns  the  whole ;  while  on  the  steamers  the  own- 
ers of  the  vessels  receive  one-third  of  the  catch. 

—  In  a  communication  before  the  French 
academy  of  sciences  on  April  12,  M.  Pasteur 
stated,  that,  of  the  726  persons  treated  for  hydro- 
phobia by  him  up  to  that  date,  688  were  bitten  by 
mad  dogs,  and  88  by  mad  wolves  :  among  the 
former  there  had  been  one,  among  the  latter  three 
deaths.  From  a  collection  of  cases  in  man  from 
the  bites  of  mad  wolves,  he  finds  the  percentage 
of  mortality  as  high  as  82,  and  the  duration  of 


incubation  much  shorter :  he  therefore  concludes 
that  there  is  greater  virulence  in  the  poison  from 
this  source.  Instead  of  three  deaths  so  far,  among 
those  bitten  by  the  mad  wolves,  he  believes  that 
there  should  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen,  had  his^ 
treatment  been  ineffectuaL 

— A  lively  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
poisonous  mussels  of  Wilhelmshaven  (Science,  vii. 
175)  yet  continues  in  the  Gterman  medical  periodi- 
cals. From  the  conclusions  already  reached,  it 
appears  evident  that  simple  stagnation  of  sea- 
water  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  poisonous  quali- 
ties in  the  animals  inhabiting  it ;  and  that,  too, 
when  the  water  may  be  uncontaminated  by  sewage 
or  other  impurities.  Poisonous  quaiUties  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  mussels  have  been  observed 
in  the  star-fishes  of  Wilhelmshaven.  The  poison 
in  the  mussels  has  been  isolated,  and  described  as 
a  ptomaine  under  the  name  of  mytilotoxin :  but 
Professor  Virchow  says  it  cannot  be  a  true 
ptomaine,  as  it  is  not  a  product  of  decomposition. 
A  large  share  of  attention  has  been  given,  by  the 
various  writers  on  the  subject,  to  the  question 
whether  these  mussels  are  of  a  new  and  in- 
troduced form  or  not.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  are  not,  yet  there  seems  to  be  tolerably  con- 
stant differences  from  the  true  Mytilus  edulis, 
probably  due  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 
grow.  Professor  Virchow  adds  a  point  of  practi- 
cal importance  ;  viz.,  that  the  experienced  fisher- 
men of  Christiania  warn  consumers  against  the 
use  for  food  of  mussels  and  oysters  which  have 
been  attached  to  ships'  bottoms,  old  wood-work» 
etc. 

—  The  new  microscope  objectives,  of  which 
notice  was  given  in  Science,  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  microscopic  society.  They  are  receiving 
high  praise,  —  *  the  microscope  of  the  future,'  as 
Professor  Abbe  calls  them,  —  and  it  is  believed 
that  high-power  work  hereafter  will  almost  neces- 
sarily be  done  with  them.  The  two  i  objectives 
which  have  been  received  in  England  are  com- 
posed each  of  ten  single  lenses,  combined  to  form 
five  separate  lenses,  with  a  single  front  lens  ;  but 
the  special  point  in  their  construction  is  that  they 
are  made  of  the  new  kind  of  optical  glass  which 
Professor  Abbe  and  Dr.  Schott  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  five  years  to  perfect.  Of  the  ten 
lenses,  two  only  are  of  siliceous  glass,  the  other 
eight  being  made  of  borates  and  phosphates. 
The  crown  and  flint  glass  ordinarily  used  by 
opticians  does  not  contain  more  than  six  chemical 
elements,  while  the  new  glass  contains  no  less- 
than  fourteen.  This  glass  was  discovered  nearly 
three  years  ago,  and  objectives  were  then  made- 
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by  Zeiss ;  but,  as  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
manufactory  for  the  production  of  the  glass  with 
the  aid  of  the  money  —  $15,000  —  voted  by  the 
Prussian  government,  Messrs.  Zeiss  were  obliged 
to  abstain  from  using  it  until  it  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  other  opticians  also.  In  a  few  months  it  is 
expected  that  the  preparation  for  the  supply  of 
the  borates  and  phosphates,  as  well  as  the  siliceous 
glass,  will  be  perfected,  when  both  objectives  and 
glass  will  be  obtainable  in  the  usual  way.  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  has  examined  one  of  the  objectives, 
writes  thus :  **  The  great  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  microscopists  from  the  use  of  lenses  of 
this  construction  will  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
absence  of  color,  as  to  the  greater  freedom  from 
.spherical  aberration.  ...  It  is  decidedly  the  most 
brilliant  objective  I  have  ever  seen." 

— The  department  of  physical  education  in 
Amherst  college  has  lately  included  among  its 
■Statistics  those  relating  to  the  condition  of  each 
student's  eyes  upon  entering  college.  The 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  classes  of  1888  and  1889,  com- 
prising 199  men,  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  im- 
paired visual  organs  than  might  be  expected.  In 
the  following  table  the  percentages  are  given  for 
the  two  classes  combined. 

Perfeot  tIbIoii,  in  both  eyes,  14.0 ;  In  one  eye 18 .0 

Fai^sighted,        •*       »•  86.5;      "     •*     8  0 

Mear-8ighted,      "       "  16.5;      "     "     8.0 

Astigmatlo,         •♦       "  15.0;      **      *•      7.0 

Other  defeots 1.0 

With  good  color-senae 08 . 5 

With  feeble  color-sense 8.5 

Partially  color-blind 1.0 

•Completely  color-blind 1.5 

With  blue  eyes 54.0 

'With  brown  eyes 32  ■  0 

with  gray  eyes 18.5 

The  percentage  of  those  with  perfect  vision  in 
one  or  both  eyes  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
classes;  but  a  considerable  variation  was  ob- 
served in  the  number  of  the  far-sighted,  near- 
-sighted,  and  those  with  imperfect  foci  (astigmatic). 

—  Mr.  Scudder's  *  System^tische  tibersicht  der 
fossilen  myriopoden,  arachnoideen  und  insekten,' 
from  Zitt€d's '  Handbuch  der  palaeontologie,*  is  a 
valuable  risunU  of  our  present  knowledge  of  fossil 
insects,  and  one  which  fills  a  long-felt  want.  It 
is  richly  illustrated  with  excellent  figures  of  the 
principal  forms,  and  contains  a  concise  and  care- 
ful summary  of  the  extinct  genera.  Entomolo- 
gists, to  whom  the  work  should  have  its  greatest 
value,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  will  shortly  be 
published  in  English. 

— The  additions  to  the  literature  of  bacteriology 
•during  late  years  have  become  so  extensive  and 
numerous  that  even  the  specialist  can  hardly  keep 


ysjce  with  the  publications  constantly  appearing. 
For  this  reason  the  new  **  Jahresbericht  tlber  die 
fortschritte  in  der  lehre  von  den  pathogenen  micro- 
organismen^'  (Braimschweig,  Bruhn,  1886),  by 
Professor  Baumgarten,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  interested  in  this  broad  field.  The  first 
volume,  for  1885,  is  a  work  of  one  himdred  and 
ninety-two  pages,  comprising  bibliographical  lists 
of  the  separate  papers  and  volumes  that  appeared 
during  the  past  year,  with  abstracts  of  their  con- 
tents, under  the  titles,  *  Text-books  and  compen- 
diums,'  'Parasitic  micro-organisms  (including 
micrococci,  bacilli,  actinomyces,  and  pathogenic 
spirillae,  hyphomycetae,  and  protozoa),'  *  Sapro- 
phytic micro-organisms,'  and  *  General  technique.' 
The  work  cannot  help  but  be  very  useful  to  both 
biologist  and  physician. 

—  The  Soci^t^  philomathique  of  Bordeaux  has 
organized  an  international  congress  on  technical 
instruction,  which  will  be  opened  on  Sept.  20 
next,  at  Bordeaux. 

—  The  f alling-off  in  the  average  size  of  families 
in  France,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics,  has  in- 
duced the  enactment  of  a  decree  re-affirming  the 
law  whereby  every  father  of  a  family  having 
seven  living  children  may  have  one  of  his  sons 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

—  The  Spanish  Royal  academy  of  sciences  has 
offered  premiums  for  papers  on  bird  migrations 
and  habits,  as  observed  in  the  littoral  and  central 
regions  of  the  peninsula.  The  particular  sub- 
jects to  which  attention  is  directed,  as  given  in 
Cronica  cientifica^  are  very  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  the  bird-migration  committee  of  the 
American  ornithologists'  union. 

—  Dr.  E.  Reyer  of  Vienna,  who  made  a  geo- 
logical tour  through  this  country  two  years  ago, 
has  lately  published  two  profiles  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  a  supplement  to  the  Neuea  jahr- 
buck  fUr  mineralogie.  He  finds  the  evidence  of 
faulting,  down  to  recent  dates,  very  distinct  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  range,  even  glacial  striae 
being  displaced  at  many  points,  and  the  down- 
throw nearly  always  being  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fracture.  The  eruptive  masses,  by  which  the 
sedimentary  strata  of  the  range  are  much  dis- 
turbed, are  generally  regarded  as  younger  than 
the  sediments.  Dr.  Reyer  modifies  this  view  by 
supposing  them  to  be  older  than  the  oldest  strata 
which  lie  conformably  upon  them,  although  great- 
ly disarranged  from  their  original  attitude  by 
massive  eruption-like  overtumings.  In  the  down- 
faulting  origin  of  the  Yosemite  valley,  and  in 
many  other  points,  he  confirms  the  views  of 
Professor  Whitney. 
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—  The  muamer  course  in  eutoiuolony  aod  gen- 
eral invertebrate  zoSlogy,  of  Cornell  unitetaity, 
will  begin  Moudaj,  June  21,  neit,  and  continue 
ten  weekH.  Alter  completing  an  elementary 
couree  in  either  ^neral  zoology  or  entomologj", 
tlie  student  may  select  some  subject  in  Bystematic 
zoiilogy.  economic  entomology,  or  insect  anatomy, 
for  Bpecial  investigatiaa.  it  is  planoeU  to  bave 
tlie  work  of  each  student,  U3  far  as  poeaible,  an 
original  investigation.  Members  of  this  class  will 
have  free  use  of  the  library,  and  all  other  privl- 
legee  of  students  of  the  university.  Those  desir- 
ing to  join  the  cls«s  sliuuld  stake  aiiplication  to 
Prof.  J.  H.  ComstDck,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  before 
June  10. 

—  From  the  returns  of  the  German  qulu- 
quenniid  census,  in  December  last,  it  was  found 
that  Pni«(ta  has  a  population  of  37.278,111,  an 
iniTease  of  3.7B  per  cent!  Bavaria,  5,384,778,  an 
increase  of  2.49  per  cent ;  SMony.  2.973,B05,  an 
increase  of  6,04  per  cent,  tlie  largest  of  any  of 
the  states,  the  returns  of  which  are  so  for  availa- 
ble. In  only  a  few  provincea  has  there  been  a 
decrease ;  Fomerania,  nith  2.2S,  being  the  most 
important. 

—  Tlie  cold  weather  during  the  past  winter  in 
Florida,  has,  Dr.  Riley  finds,  destroyed  the  ia- 
juriouB  orange  scale  insects  wherever  it  was 
severe  enough  to  cause  the  shedding  of  the  leaves. 
The  egga,  however,  were  uninjured. 

—  The  journal  of  the  Society  for  pHycliical 
research  for  April  contains  a  second  instalment 
of  Mr.  Myera'a  'Notes  on  the  unconscious  self," 
which  is  principally  devoted  to  answering  the 
criticisms  of  Hon.  Roden  Noei  on  Mr.  Myers's 
previous  papera.  Some  interMting  anecdotes  on 
the  general  subject  of  mesmerism  are  given  by 
C.  Eegan  Paul,  the  well-known  publisher,  and 
his  sister.  At  a  genera!  meeting  of  the  society, 
announced  for  liie  evening  of  Slay  3,  Mra.  Henry 
Sidgwick  was  to  read  a  pa]>er  on  spiritualism, 
which  WHS  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest, 

—  In  tobies  just  published  by  tlie  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal Burvey,  Mr.  J,  D.  Weeks  gives  the  total  pro- 
duction of  mangaueee  ores  in  the  United  States 
during  1885  at  33,258  tons,  with  over  seven  thou- 
sand Hdditional  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  and 
argentiferoue  manganese  ores.  For  the  year  1884 
there  were  10.180.  for  1883  only  4.533  tons.  This 
includes  only  those  ores  containing  over  44  per 
cent  of  metallic  manganese. 

—  The  small  island  Juan  Fernandez,  where 
Alexander  Selkirk  passed  his  four  years  of  soli- 
tude, has  been  leased  by  the  Chilian  government 
to  a  Swiss  named  Eodt,  wlio  hos  establialie<l  there 


a  nourishing  colony.  M.  II<j"lt  e.tercisee  the  pow- 
ers of  a  viceroy,  and  has  the  fullest  adniiniatrative 
authority.  The  chief  oi-oupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  agriculture,  but  .'lome  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  are  also  practised.  M.  Rodt 
encourages  immigrntion,  and  among  the  new 
Crusoes  are  to  he  found  Austrians.  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  North  and  South  Americans,  South 
Germans,  Swiss,  and  S|>aniarda.  Tliere  are  no 
PruBsians,  the  governor  having  a  rooted  antijuithy 
to  Prussia. 

—  Tlie  tenth  anniversary  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university  wa«  celebrated  April  Sfl.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  the  whole  number  of  students 
admitted  since  its  foundation  is  928,  of  whom  19 
have  died.  Addresses  were  made  by  Profs.  W. 
U.  Welch,  and  H.  A.  Roivland,  and  others. 

—  Tlie  Smithsonian  has  received  the  firet  evi- 
dence of  the  successful  introduction  of  salmon  in 
tlie  bead  waters  of  the  Potomac,  Last  week  Mr, 
R.  A.  Golden,  a  llsh-dealer  in  the  Washington 
market,  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Sebago 
salmon  to  the  institution,  measuring  over  one 
foot  in  length.  It  was  caught  in  a  trap-net  at 
Ragety  Point :  and  the  presence  of  this  well- 
grown  specimen  in  the  Potomac  waters  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future.- 
The  introduction  of  land-locked  salmon  iu  this 
river  marks  an  important  era  in  the  progress  of 
fish-culture  and  the  success  of  the  U.  S.  fish  com- 
mission. 

—  The  proposition  to  establish  a  national  mili- 
tary and  naval  museum  in  Waahingtun  appears 
to  be  reftarded  with  general  favor.  The  plan 
proposed  is  to  erect  a  building  on  the  Smitbsoniai; 
grounds  for  this  purpose,  the  museum  to  be  under 
the  auiiervision  of  the  Smithsonian.  This  {ilan 
would  doubtless  commend  itself  to  congress  more 
forcibly  than  would  the  proposition  to  erect  a 
large  separate  building  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
Tlie  army  and  nai^  museum  would  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments  of  the  national 
museum,  and  would  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  representatives  of  the  two  services  upon  which 
it  must  depend  for  growth  and  development. 

—  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  U.  8.  coast  sur- 
vey were  assigned  to  duty  laat  week.  The  Pal- 
intirus,  Lieut.  D.  D.  V.  Stuart  commanding,  is 
stationed  in  Long  Island  Sound  :  the  Eagre,  Lieut. 
C.  P.  Perkins,  in  conipivny  with  the  Daisy,  will 
proceed  in  a  few  days  lo  the  North  River,  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  last  year  by  the  Palinurus. 
This  work  will  take  until  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  Daisy  will  be  employed  along  the  shores 
of  Staten  Island.  The  Eagre  will  then  begin 
operations  iu  the  East  River  at  a  point  midway 
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between  Hell  Gate  and  Blackwell's  Island,  work- 
ing by  degrees  through  the  sound  until  meeting 
with  the  Palinurus  coming  west. 

—  Some  estimate  of  the  signal  service  as  a  pro- 
moter of  original  research  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  gold  medals  awarded 
by  the  Royal  geographical  society  were  secured 
by  Lieutenant  Greely  and  Sergeant  Brainard,  for 
geographical  discoveries.  Professor  Langley  was 
awarded  the  Draper  medal  by  the  National  acad- 
emy, for  discoveries  at  Mount  Whitney ;  and  the 
Royal  society  of  science,  letters,  and  arts,  has 
made  Lieutenant  Finley  a  member  with  its  high- 
est honors,  for  his  original  work  on  the  subject  of 
tornadoes,  all  of  which  was  imder  the  direction  of 
the  signal  service  in  its  legitimate  duties. 

—  The  secretary  of  state  has  forwarded  to  the 
house  of  representatives  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  enclosing  an  invitation  to 
the  United  States  to  be  represented  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Philomathical  society  of  Bordeaux, 
France,  to  be  held  Sept.  1.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention  is  to  consider  all  questions  relating  to 
commercial  and  industrial  education.  A  letter 
from  commissioner  of  labor,  Wright,  suggests  the 
following  gentlemen  as  delegates  :  Prof.  C.  M. 
Woodward  of  the  St.  Louis  manual  training 
school,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson  of  the  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  and  professors  from 
the  Colimibia  school  of  mines  and  Stevens  insti- 
tute. 

—  Alfred  Rabaud,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Geographical  society  of  Marseilles,  died  on  April 
12,  aged  fifty-eight. 

—  Reymond  communicates  some  interesting 
notes  as  to  the  geology  of  the  region  of  the  great 
African  lakes,  especially  of  the  south-east  part  of 
the  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  basins,  from  8i)eci- 
mens  collected  by  Giraud.  The  region  appears 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  primitive  rocks. 
The  only  sedimentary  rocks  collected  were  from 
south  of  Tanganyika,  at  Yendiv6  station,  and  from 
Mpasa,  two  or  three  days'  march  from  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  north-west,  on  the 
route  between  the  two  lakes.  These  rocks  are  of 
a  schistose  character,  contain  Cyrena  and  remains 
of  Lepidosteus,  and  are  referred  by  Reymond  to 
the  upper  cretaceous  or  lowest  tertiary  age.  This 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  geology  of 
Africa  in  general,  where  the  cenomanian  and 
nummulitic  strata  alone  are  found  resting  on  a 
vast  denuded  plateau.  The  beds  of  brown  iron 
ore,  which  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  country, 
and  are  worked  by  the  natives,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  leached  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  car- 


bonic acid  held  in  the  vast  bogs  and  spongy 
marshes  of  the  region.  One  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  central  Africa  is  the  absence  of  calca- 
reous formations.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the 
country,  except  for  iron,  is  little  known  ;  bfut 
Giraud  reports  copper  rather  abundant  between 
Bangweols  and  Luapula.  In  South  Africa  tte 
sedimentary  beds  are  of  greater  extent,  and  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  coal  of  inferior 
quality.  The  collection  of  fresh-water  and  land 
shells  made  by  Giraud  comprises,  according  to 
Bourguignat,  ninety-three  species  and  several  new- 
forms. 

—  What  appears  to  be  a  justifiable  complaint 
against  the  delay  in  printing  scientific  reports  is 
made  by  Ck>mmissioner  Colman  to  the  senators 
and  representatives.  Of  the  forty-five  thousand 
copies  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  ordered  nearly  two  years  ago^ 
scarcely  a  twentieth  part  have  been  so  far  de- 
livered by  the  printer.  Another  work,  Riley's 
report  on  the  cotton  and  boll  worm,  long  since 
ordered,  and  in  the  printer^s  hands,  has  not  yet 
been  delivered,  though  stereotyped  for  nearly  a 
year. 

—  In  a  recent  letter  to  Professor  Riley,  U.  S. 
entomologist,  Mr.  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins  of  Liver- 
pool gives  an  analysis  of  dried  locusts  from  ob- 
servations made  by  Edward  Davis,  president  of 
the  Liverpool  Uterary  and  philosophical  society, 
as  follows :  — 


Phosphoric  acid  (PaOa) 

Trib&sic  phosphate  of  lime 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 


Without 
wings. 


10.14jt 
12.81JJ 


Wings 
developed. 


1.89$ 

10.64$ 
18.92$ 


This  shows  that  these  dried  locusts  are  as  rich 
in  nitrogen  as  meat,  guano,  or  dry  blood,  and 
contain  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  greatly  in- 
crease their  value  as  a  manure  which  English  au- 
thorities estimate  at  about  twenty-five  dollars  per 
ton. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

«*«  CorretitondenU  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.    The 
writer's  name  is  in  all  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  faith. 

Science  at  Cornell. 

Will  you  allow  space  to  one  who  has  known  Cor- 
nell from  the  beginning,  who  has  watched  her  prog- 
ress with  the  greatest  interest,  and  who  knew  per- 
sonally Mr.  Cornell  and  President  White,  for  a  few 
coDunentB  upon  recent  letters  in  Science  in  regard  to 
'  Science  at  Cornell  '  ? 


SCTEyCK. 


IC  aeeraa  to  lh«  vriMr  tliat,  almost  every  one  con- 
nected with  Cornell  miaconBtmes  tbe  fundamental 
Ian.  President  Adam B  says.  "It  includes  not  eioi' 
ply  agricntture  and  tbe  mechanic  arts,  but.  "  etc. 
President  White  tpealcs  of  the  efforts  of  the  tnistees 
being  "  devotpd  to  apricn]lure  and  the  mechanic 
arts  alone,"  When,  soitie  years  ago,  a  committee  ot 
the  leaislature  was  appointed  to  investigate  Cimell, 
and  report  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  charter  were  being  carried  onl,  thnt 
committee  was  shown  tbe  machine-shops  and  farm. 
■nd  tbe  work  or  the  professor  of  agriculture  and  of 
tbe  professor  of  mechanic  arts,  as  though  these  de- 
partments comprised  the  whole  of  the  provision 
made  at  CoraoU  for  fulfllling  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  law  says,  to  teach  mch  brfiiii'/trs  of 
Uantmg  lu  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  me<^banjc 
arts.  Does  tbat  mean  that  boys  shall  be  taught  to 
boe  corn,  or  plant  potatoes,  or  above  a  jack  plane, 
or  owing  a  hammer  i  What  are  those  '  branches  of 
learning  that  relate  to  agriculture '  < 

Mathematics,  the  pb\sicat  and  natural  scieDces. 
draniag,  mechanics,  and  the  characteristic  studies 
of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  —  all  these 
'relate  to' agriculture,  or  tbe  mechanicarta,  or  both. 
The  law  reiiuirea  that  the  Irading  object  of  the  insti- 
tution founded  under  it  sbaO  be  to  give  instroction 
ill  such  tirancbee.  Will  tbis  be  tbe  '  leading  object'  ' 
if,  as  suggested  by  PreiddenC  Adams,  only  BJi  hnn- 
lircd  thousand  dollars  of  the  endowment  should  be 
devoteil  to  this  purpose  I  To  the  writer  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that,  to  CulGl  the  Ian.  whatever  other 
endowment  is  accepted,  whatever  other  branches 
ate  tanght,  the  institntions  founded  npon  the  land- 
grant  must  make  "  such  branches  of  learning  as  re- 
late to  Bgriciilture  and  mechanic  arts "  (not  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  themselves)  the  Iradiny 
objret  of  instruction. 

President  Adams  says  the  instruction  contemplated 
by  the  low  includes  not  simply  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arta,  but  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  military  tactics,  and  the  several  pnrsnita 
and  professions  of  life.  This  last  is  made  to  appear 
by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  the  mach-quoted 
passage  firvt. 

The  meaning  of  that  whole  passage  seems  so  plain, 
that  it  is  strange  that  snch  diverse  interpretations 
should  be  put  upon  it.  It  requires  the  founding  of 
an  institutioti  whose  branches  of  learning  relating 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  the 
leading  object  of  instruction,  and  where  other 
sciences  and  the  classics  may  have  a  place,  in  order 
that  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life  may  there  receive  a  '.liberal  and 
practical  education.' 

Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  that  the  institution 
contemplated  by  the  land-grant  act  should  have  for 
its  leading  object,  whatever  else  it  does,  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  the  todusCrial  class  in  such 
branches  of  learning  as  they  moet  need   in  their 

Now,  hare  the  branches  of  learning  that  relate  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  been  so  well  pro- 
vided tor  tbat  it  is  time  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
those  directions  for  the  purpose  at  estatilishing  law 
and  medical  schools  and  what  not  t  Large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  material  equipment  of  some 
of  the  departments ;  but  not  one  of  them  can  be 
considered  fully  equipped,  and  some  have  suffered  in 
nsefoiness  tbe  laat  year  from  the  cntting-off  of  ap- 


propriations. Some  important  branches  are  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  inttructing-force.  This  is  niitably 
the  case  in  chemistry  and  physics,  where  the  number 
of  instructors  is  less  than  for  the  same  branchea  at 
some  of  the  classical  colleges,  and  much  lesi  than  at 
some  of  the  technical  schools. 

The  proposition  to  multiply  departments  at  Cor- 
nell seems  to  tbe  writer  most  unwise.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  take  the  highest  rank  in  a  few  departments, 
if  those  are  in  the  direction  of  the  object  contem- 
plated in  the  foundation,  than  to  take  a  lower  rank 
in  a  wider  field  \  and  it  is  certain  that  the  income  of 
Cornell  will  need  to  Iw  much  larger  than  at  present 
before  she  can  take  first  rank  iu  all  the  depart- 
ments now  estsbliahod.  A,  W. 


Phylloxera. 
The   following  answers   were    suggested  by   the 
questions    relating    to    the    phylloxera,     asked  by 
■  A.  M.  D.'  in  tbe  issue  of  Snimee  for  April  3,  18:^. 

1.  Was  itknown  Bsa  pest  in  this  country  before 
its  introduction  abroad!  The  gall-type  ot  the 
pbylloiera  was  first  known  and  described  by  the 
state  entomologist  of  New  York  in  1856,  seven  years 
before  the  same  form  was  known  in  any  European 
country.  Unmistakable  evidences  of  ite  eKistenca 
reach  much  farther  back,  even  to  1648.  In  later 
years  more  or  less  injury  was  done,  but  the  true 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  not  known  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  root  type  in  \m%. 

2.  When  and  how  did  it  roach  Europe  \  Tbe  effect 
of  the  pest  was  first  noticed  in  France,  by  U.  Pina- 
rura,  in  1883 ;  the  ^U-type  was  described  by  West- 
wood,  in  England,  in  the  same  year  ;  and  the  first 
statement  of  the  disease  in  Qermany  followed  two 
years  later  :  but  it  remained  for  Prof,  J.  E,  Flouchon 
to  Snt  announce,  in  1869,  the  discovery  of  the  rout- 
type,  and  to  give  to  it  tbe  name  it  now  bears.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  winged  form  was  discovered, 
and  the  following  year  the  root-type  was  asserted  to 
be  of  the  same  species  as  the  gall-type  of  tbe  United 
States.  The  vineyards  were  noticeably  diseased 
some  time  before,  particularly  those  near  some  Amer- 
ican vines  which  were  a  part  of  a  heavy  importation 
made  in  I860,  —  the  probable  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion ot  tbe  pest.  Undoubtedly  the  pest  reached 
France  through  these  cuttings  or  stock),  The  fact 
ot  transporting  by  cuttings  is  further  evidenced  by 
Uter  experience  in  Germauy,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries  where  infection   began   among  American 

3.  Why  is  it  mora  injurious  in  Europe  than  in  its 
native  habitat  t  Four  reasons  may  be  given  :  1.  In- 
sects indigenous  to  a  country  are  frequently  kept  in 
subjection  by  its  enemies.  Such  is  the  case  toa  great 
extent  in  the  Uissisaippi  valley,  where  the  galls  of 
the  phylloxera  are  often  cleared  of  its  inhabitants 
by  depredating  enemies.  This  restriction  ii  removed 
in  the  new  country,  and  the  pest  has  full  chance  for 
development.  3.  Tbe  predominating  varieties  of 
vinesof  Europe,  and  also  ot  California,  are  of  tbe 
kind  most  attractive  to  the  root  louse,  while  Uiasis- 
sippi  valley  produces  largely  gall-bearing  varieties  of 
vines,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  resist  tbe 
attacks  of  the  root  louse.  3.  Tbe  predominance  in 
Earope  of  tbe  most  destructive  type,  the  root-louse. 
against  the  gall-louse  in  tbe  Uississippi  valley,  - 
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daciDg  only  a  transient  effect.  4.  Probably  the 
chief  cause  of  a  comparative  greater  destniction 
can  be  found  in  the  difference  in  soil,  and  more 
especially  in  the  climate ;  that  is,  when  European 
countries  are  compared  with  districts,  like  California, 
cultivating  a  similar  variety  of  vine.  It  has  been  a 
notable  feature  in  California  experience  that  the 
spread  is  usually  very  slow,  and  only  showing  notice- 
able rapidity  in  exceptional  cases.  In  our  observa- 
tions (see  *  Report  of  college  of  agriculture,  1886 ')  we 
have  shown  Uiat  a  peculiar  growth  of  roots,  induced 
by  late  rains,  or  again  by  surface  manuring,  will  pro- 
duce the  winged  form  in  great  abundance.  But  the 
general  climate  of  California  is  extremely  dry  during 
this  growing  period,  and  therefore  no  such  roots  are 
apt  to  be  formed  ;  while  in  the  portions  of  Europe 
where  the  spread  has  been  most  rapid,  their  type  of 
vine  being  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  a  growth  of 
fine  surface  rootlets  is  undoubtedly  induced  by  the 
summer  rains,  and  myriads  of  the  winged-form  in- 
sects developed  and  spread  to  adjoining  vineyards. 
The  effect  of  fertilizing  on  the  production  of  simi- 
lar rootlets  is  doubtless  greater  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. 

4.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pest 
will  be  mitigated  by  natural  causes  as  time  goes  on  ? 
As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  in  favor  of 
such  a  supposition.  This  case  should  be  analogous 
to  that  of  other  insect  pests,  which  have  been  over- 
come only  by  insect  enemies.  This  insect  has  been 
with  us  many  years ;  and  yet  no  enemy  which  can 
destroy  all  the  forms  has  appeared,  although  the 
gall- type,  accessible  above  ground,  has  undoubtedly 
been  decreased  in  numbers  by  such  enemies  as  the 
thrips,  tyroglyphus,  and  others.  No  enemy  with  the 
needed  mi:dtiplicity  of  forms,  enabling  it  to  traverse 
the  vine  and  at  tne  same  time  all  parts  of  the  roots, 
is  known.  Until  such  does  appear,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  loss  caused  by  any  local  disturbance 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  the  other  types,  and  thus 
the  species  will  be  continued.  F.  W.  Morse. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  22. 


Topographical  models  or  relief-maps. 

I  hope  you  will  find  space  in  your  paper  for  the 
following  description  of  a  new  method  of  making 
topographical  models  from  contour  maps.  I  com- 
pleced  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  have  made  several 
models  of  complicated  surfaces. 

Make  a  careful  tracing  of  the  contour  lines  on 
waxed  or  oiled  tracing-paper.  Linen  must  not  be 
used,  as  it  will  distort  the  lines  when  wetted.  Paste 
the  tracing  on  a  clear  piece  of  white  holly  veneer  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  or  have  cut, 
with  a  fine  fret-saw,  the  lines  of  contour,  leaving 
spaces  now  and  then,  should  the  lines  so  run  that  the 
intervening  wood  would  drop  out.  Fasten  the  veneer 
to  a  board,  being  sure  that  the  surface  is  fiat.  Fasten 
veneer  by  the  edges,  and  not  through  the  spaces  be- 
tween contour  lines.  Cut  or  have  cut  strips  of  thin 
brass,  each  strip  being  as  wide  as  the  height  of  each 
contour  line,  and  insert  the  strip  into  the  correspond- 
ing saw-cut  in  the  veneer.  They  must  be  pressed 
down  until  they  touch  the  board  below  the  veneer. 
When  all  the  contours  are  in  place,  paint  the  whole 
surface  over  with  heated  wax.  which  will  prevent 
the  moisture  of  the  clay  from  distorting  the  wood. 
When  all  is  coated,  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the 
strips  with  clay  until  only  the  edges  of  the  brass 


show.  Where  spaces  are  left,  the  strips  are  cut  with 
a  slanting  end  long  enough  to  span  the  space  nncat, 
and  the  line  of  contour  is  thus  unbroken. 

By  this  method  nothing  is  left  to  the  eye,  and 
perfect  accuracy  is  gained.  I  have  made  some 
models  for  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  and  it  was  at  bis 
request  that  I  send  this  description  to  your  paper. 

HeNRT  i^OOKS* 
Boston,  April  26. 

Poison  rings. 

Appreciating  your  kindness  in  inserting  my  pre- 
vious letter,  containing  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
what  we  know  of  the  past  of  the  pest  phylloxera, 
and  what  we  may  expect  for  its  future,  answers  to 
which  would  certainly  interest  many  lavmen  like 
myself,  and  not  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  response 
from  your  readers,  I  venture  to  send  you  this. 

In  the  recently  published  volume  (xx.)  of  the  '  En* 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,'  under  the  head  of  '  Bing,' 
it  is  stated  that  ''  Pliny  records,  that,  after  Crassus 
had  stolen  the  gold  treasure  from  under  t^e  throne 
of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  the  shrine,  to 
escape  torture, .  broke  the  gem  of  his  ring  in  his 
mouth,  and  died  immediately."  Hannibal  is  also- 
recorded  as  having  killed  himself  with  his  ring ;  and 
the  writer  further  says,  the  '*  aneUo  delta  morte,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Venetian  invention,  was  actually  used 
as  an  easy  method  of  murder.*' 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  any 
of  these  ancient  rings  are  still  in  existence,  and,  if 
they  are,  how  they  are  made,  and  with  what  poison 
they  were  filled  ?  A.  M.  D. 

New  Tork,  May  8. 

[We  publish  this  week  a  reply  to  '  A.  M.  D.'s  ^ 
queries  about  phylloxera  ;  and,  doubtless,  information 
as  to  *  poison  rings '  will  be  forthcoming.  —  Ed.] 


A  swindler  abroad  again. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  *  tramp  ^ 
geologist  who  has  been  ^  wandering  up  and  dovni  the 
earth '  for  the  last  three  years,  the  man  of  many  ac- 
complishments and  aliases,  is  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  posing  as  '  Capt.' I.  C.  White  of 
the  West  Virginia  university. 

I  would  say,  in  my  own  defence,  that  the  title  of 
*  captain  '  is  not  worn  by  me,  and  that  in  this  case  I 
can  establish  an  alibi,  with  the  help  of  my  friends. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  throttle  this  nuisance 
before  he  scandalizes  every  geologist  in  the  country  f 
Probably  a  committee  from  those  whom  he  has 
swindled  and  misrepresented  would  hunt  him  down 
most  successfully,  and  I  am  sure  such  a  committee 
could  be  trusted  to  squelch  him  effectually. 

I.  C.  White. 

West  Virginia  university,  April  29. 


Pompous  prolixity  of  the  French. 

One  reads  with  amused  surprise,  on  p.  408  of  the 
last  issue  of  Science,  that  the  literary  style  of  French 
scientific  writers  is  characterized  by  *  pompous  pro- 
lixity.' We  all  understand  that  **  that  which  is  not? 
clear  is  not  good  French.  V  We  had  supposed  that 
the  genius  of  that  sententious  language  was  as  much 
opposed  to  pomposity  and  prolixity  as  to  obscurity. 

A.  G. 


SCIENCE.-SUPPLEMENT. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  1886. 


IS  THE  OCEAN  SURFACE  DEPRESSED  f 

I. 
The  Rew£  scientifique  published  recently  the 
following  discussion  on  the  communication  made 
in  January  at  the  Sorbonne  by  H.  Faye,  upon  the 
l)ermanence  of  the  e^h*s  figure  throughout  geo- 
logic times.  The  eminent  academician  then  af- 
firmed that  accord  exists  among  geodesists  as  to 
the  figure  of  our  planet;  that  the  measures  of 
arcs  of  meridians  already  made  have  done  away 
with  all  irregularities,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  were  supposed  to  exist ;  and  that 
one  can  assign  for  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  having  an  eccen- 
tricity of  1 :  292  (accurate  to  one  unit  in  the  de- 
nominator). 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  say  how  the  assertions  of 
M.  Faye  can  be  reconciled  with  the  diametrically 
opposite  ideas  which  have  been  developed  in  recent 
German  works,  noticeably  in  the  *  Lehrbuch  der 
geophysik'  of  Gfinther,  the  works  published  in 
1868  by  P.  H.  Fischer,  m  1873  and  1877  by  Listing, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  important  memoir  which 
Bruns  published  at  Berlin  in  1876  ;  which  last  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  the  learned  French  as- 
tronomer. I  can  only  call  attention  to  his  estima- 
tion of  tbeir  value,  without  being  able  to  judge 
of  the  reasons  which  have  determined  it.  I  must 
leave  this  to  the  geodesists. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  of  another  as- 
sertion of  M.  Faye,  — that  relative  to  the  con- 
stancy of  the  force  of  gravitation  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  along  the  same  parallel.  **  Navigators," 
says  he.  *'  have  carried  the  pendulum  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  over  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  earth,  and  in 
both  hemispheres,  without  the  ^lendulum  indicat- 
ing the  least  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity 
ascribable  to  depression  of  the  earth's  crust." 
Now,  Fischer,  as  well  as  Hann,  states,  that,  upon 
the  islands  situated  in  the  open  ocean,  the  pendu- 
lum, when  swung  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  exe- 
cutes at  least  nine  and  one-third  more  oscillations 
than  upon  the  shores  of  the  large  continents. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
metres  for  one  oscillation,  gives  more  than  a 
thousand  metres  for  the  depression  of  the  sea  at 
the  centre  of  the  oceans  ;  and  this  same  conclusion 
is  elaborated  also  by  Listing  as  well  as  by  Pinck. 
So  startling  is  this  disagreement,  that  we  acknowl- 


edge that  it  is  almost  beyond  cretlence ;  and,  as 
attention  has  been  called  to  it,  proper  experiments 
should  be  undertaken  to  clear,  away  all  doubts. 

But,  even  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
data  given  by  M.  Faye,  there  is  one  point  in  his 
theory  which  we  cannot  pass  over,  because  it 
touches  the  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust.  The 
eminent  academician  reasons  somewhat  in  this 
way  :  at  any  point  over  the  sea,  the  density  of  the 
water  being  sensibly  inferior  to  that  of  rocks, 
there  should  be  a  local  diminution  of  the  attract- 
ing mass,  and  consequently  the  pendulum  ought 
to  oscillate  less  rapidly.  Since  this  is  not  the  re- 
sult, there  must  be  some  cause  counteracting  the 
diminution  of  the  superficial  mass.  This  cause, 
according  to  M.  Faye,  can  only  be  an  increase  of 
the  density  of  the  crust.  As  the  solid  rocks  have 
in  general  a  density  greater  than  that  of  the 
molten  materials  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  if  under  the  sea  the  solidification  has  pro- 
gressed farther  than  under  the  continents,  the  in- 
crease of  the  solid  mass  under  the  seas  could  com- 
pensate the  diminution  of  density  resulting  from 
the  column  of  sea-water  above.  But  to  this  con- 
clusion I  am  not  ready  to  assent. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  majority  of  bodies  are  more 
dense  in  the  solid  condition  than  in  the  liquid,  it 
is  also  true  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Even 
in  our  day  many  savants  hold  that  the  earth  is 
entirely  solid.  But,  admitting  the  existence  of 
a  liquid  interior  covered  by  a  solid  crust,  how  can 
we  assert  that  this  crust,  traversed  by  numerous 
crevasses,  does  not  contain  sufficient  open  spaces 
to  annul  the  slight  increase  of  density  due  to 
solidification. 

Let  us  accept  Faye's  hypothesis  for  the  time 
being,  and  search  with  him  for  the  cause  which 
has  produced  this  increase  of  solidification.  We 
know,  from  the  submarine  investigations  of  the 
last  few  years,  that  everywhere  on  the  bottom  of 
the  large  oceans  there  reigns  a  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  0**  C.  The  cause  of  this  is  to- 
day well  known.  The  water  of  the  polar  regions, 
rendered  denser  by  cooling,  sinks,  and,  following 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tends  to  replace  the  water 
evaporated  in  the  tropical  regions.  M.  Faye  says 
this  cause  for  tlie  cooling  of  the  bed  of  the  oceans 
has  existed  ever  since  there  have  been  ice-caps  at 
the  poles,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  an 
action,  prolonged  through  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  should  not  have  affected  the  temperature 
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of  the  earth*8  crust  beneath.  This  is  the  principle 
of  his  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  an- 
nounce it.  It  is  also  necessary  to  justify  it  in 
proving  that  the  cause  is  adequate  to  the  effect. 
This  it  is  that  M.  Faye  has  neglected  to  do  ;  and 
I  would  add,  that,  in  my  conviction,  such  a  proof 
is  impossible. 

But,  before  attempting  to  show  this,  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  one  singular 
consequence,  which  is  entailed  if  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  theory  of  the  cooling  of  the  earth*s 
crust  by  contact.     No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  0°,  there  are  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  continents  wide  stretches  of  country 
which  are  still  less  favored.    Without  speaking  of 
mountainous  regions  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
we  will  only  mention  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and 
especially  that  of  the  district  of  Yakootsk,  where 
there  reigns  a  mean  temperature  of  —  10°C.    This 
temperature,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  same  time  as  the  ice-caps  around  the 
poles,  and  has  tended  to  produce  a  change  of  tem- 
perature of  the  crust  for  a  time  at]  least  as  long 
as  that  during  which  the  cold  waters  have  flowed 
over  the   ocean-bottoms :   consequently,    as  the 
earth's  surface  affected  by  this  cooling  is  far  from 
being  negligible,  it  is  there  that  the  pendulum 
ought  to  oscillate  the  most  rapidly. 

But,  aside  from  this  argument  from  the  facts  in 
the  case,  there  are  other  strong  reasons  deduced 
from  what  we  know  of  the  bad  conductive  power 
of  rocks.  Experiments  at  Paris  have  shown  that 
a  change  in  the  mean  monthly  temperature  propa- 
gates itself  in  thirty-eight  days  to  the  depth  of 
one  metre,  and  that  at  ten  metres  below  the  sur- 
face all  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becomes  absolutely  insensible.  This  being  the 
case,  one  would  think  that  a  cooling  coming  from 
the  surface  could  hardly  exercise  any  effect  on  the 
inside  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

To  argue  the  possibility  of  such  a  cooling  effect, 
it  would  be  necessary  first  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  probable  thickness  of  the  crust.  Whatever 
hypothesis  we  accept  as  to  the  interior  constitution 
of  the  earth,  it  is  inadmissible  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  glaciers  took  possession  of  the  ix)les,  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  crust  had  not  reached  at 
least  twenty  kilometres.  Fossil  botany  teaches  us 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  tertiary  period  the  re- 
gions immediately  around  the  poles  possessed  a 
rich  vegetation  of  a  character  essentially  tem- 
perate, which  certainly  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ice.  The  first  appearance  of 
polar  ice  was  therefore  not  in  the  carboniferous 
period,  when  we  know,  moreover,  that  the  arctic 
seas  were  inhabited  by  corals  like  tiiose  which  now 


live  only  in  the  tropics.  This  granted,  if  we  take 
account  of  the  generally  given  thickness  of  tlie 
gneiss  and  micaschists,  by  all  estimated  at  many 
thousands  of  metres  ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  Cam- 
brian, Silurian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous  de- 
posits, even  attributing  to  them  only  a  small  part 
of  the  depth  which  they  have  in  Europe,  —  we 
find  that  a  total  thickness  of  twenty  thousand 
metres  for  the  crust  constitutes  certainly  a  moder- 
ate valuation. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  crust  of  twenty  tJioa- 
sand  metres,   of  which  the   temperature,  about 
IdOOO^  C.  on  its  lower  side,  decreases  regularly  up 
to  the  surface,  where  it  is  about   dO^'C, — the 
minimum  of  tropical  regions, — or  a  diminuticm 
of  one  degree  for  ten  metres.     Can  we  ima^^e  a 
difference  of  twenty  degrees  in  the  surface  tem- 
perature could  have  produced  an  appreciable  dif> 
f emnce  in  the  interior  even  after  millions  of  years  ? 
Let  us  consider  more  closely  in  what  way  the 
distribution  of  temperature  exists  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.    We  know  that  this  temperature 
increases  constantly  with  the  depth.    But  it  has 
long  been  granted  that  the  flow  of  heat  does  not 
contribute  to  the  exterior  temperature  more  than 
the  thirtieth  of  a  degree.     Let  us  reverse  the  cal- 
culation, and  ask  how  far  a  temperature  of  0^  C. 
could     contribute    to   the    diminution    of    heat 
which  reigns  at  twenty  kilometres  depth.    Cannot 
the  answer  be  made  without  discussion  ? 

But  we  have  the  reply  expressed  in  figures  in 
the  results  of  some  investigations  in  Siberia.  In 
1836  a  merchant  of  Yakootsk,  wishing  to  utilize 
the  internal  heat,  dug  a  well  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  water.  In  this  well,  dug  to  a  depth  of 
115  metres,  the  temperature  increased  progres- 
sively from  —  10°  C.  to  0°  C. 

The  well  was  abandoned  because  such  a  great 
depth  rendered  it  useless  for  the  purpose  proiKised  ; 
but  a  little  later,  in  the  steppes  of  Katchongin, 
another  well  reached  water  at  a  depth  of  126 
metres.  Therefore,  below  the  constantly  frozen 
surface  of  Siberia,  the  temperature  rises  in  126 
metres  at  least  ten  degrees  to  0"^  C.  The  increase 
is  thus  one  degree  for  twelve  metres  and  a  half ; 
that  is  to  say,  three  times  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  temperate  regions,  where  it  is  one  degree  for 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  metres. 

What,  therefore,  is  to  be  concluded?  Even 
that  a  great  superficial  cold  only  affects  the  layers 
immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  surface, 
and  that  this  infiuence  at  any  considerable  depth 
must  become  absolutely  insignificant.  If,  then, 
the  force  of  gravitation  is  not  diminished  above 
the  oceans ;  if  at  the  same  time,  on  the  authority 
of  all  others  with  the  exception  of  M.  Faye,  there 
exists  a  sensible  increase,  —  it  is  not  to  an  increase 
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in  the  density  of  tbe  cniHt  that  this  i«8ult  can  be 
attributed.  The  only  admiesitde  fxplanatiuii  is  a 
diminished  distance  to  tfae  attracting  centre,  and 
conBeqiientlj  a  deformation  of  the  ellipsoidal  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

Hence  1  ejqiresa  my  desire  for  further  measuree 
of  great  circlea.  following  the  suggestions  of 
Brans,  the  astronomical  and  geodetic  observations 
to  be  combined  with  the  most  iire*;iHe  levellings 
ami  with  measureaof  the  force  of  gravity.  Then 
only  could  the  question  be  deciiled  in  a  definite 
manner,  Up  to  that  time  it  is  premature  to  wish 
to  attack  it.  either  by  hj^tbesis  in  ilisuord  with 
the  laws  of  science,  or  in  passing  over  in  silence 
the  work,  which,  troe  or  fal§e,  merits  at  lenst  a 
respectful  examination.  A.  db  Lappakrnt. 


U. 

H,  DB  Lafpakknt's  high  authority  aa  a  geolo- 
gist renders  it  my  duty  to  give  certain  eixplana- 
tioDS  in  support  of  tfae  partly  geological  llieory 
which  I  have  recently  presented. 

First,  BB  regards  the  figure  of  the  earth,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  outiority  taken  second  or  third 
liand.  Th<.-  measurements  of  arcs  of  meridi- 
ans  are  well  known ;  and  the  calculation  which 
permita  us  to  conclude  from  theee  measurements 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  very  simple,  and  may 
be  verified  by  any  one. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  conforms  so  well  in 
all  parts  with  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  that  the 
deviations  are  absolutely  unappreciable,  save  by 
I  the  moet  delicate  measurements. 

As  regards  the  pendulum,  with  which  the  most 
ret-ent  measurements  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Clark  of  England,  and  in  the  United  Statee  by  Mr. 
Peirce,  the  results  are  no  leas  striking.  Theae  two 
reach  by  the  same  method  of  observation,  wholly 
independent  of  the  meosurementa  of  arc,  and  by 
calculations  eaaily  verified,  the  aame  flattening, 
1:303. 

It  ia  very  true,  as  U,  del^pparejil  has  remarked, 
that,  among  the  numerous  obaervationa  made  in 
all  jiarts  of  the  earth,  thone  which  have  been 
made  on  the  small  isolated  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  have  indicated  a  force  of  gravity  a 
little  too  strong ;  but  these  alight  anomali**  do 
not  vitiate  the  general  result,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  of  flattening  above  given. 

This  fact  has  been  known  for  seventy  years, 
but  it  has  been  wrongly  interpreted.  Some  have 
laid  the  blame  upon  the  observers.  Others  have 
said,  that,  as  the  islands  were  of  volcanic  origin, 
the  materials  composing  them  have  a  greater 
density,  which  would  account  for  the  excess  of 
local  attraction.     Others,   fifty  years  ago.  have 


said,  what  M,  di»  Lapporent  repeals  h>-day,  that, 
if  the  force  of  gravity  ia  a  little  greater  on 
islands,  it  is  because  the  surface  of  the  sea  ia 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  true  interpretation  is  leea  pretentious,  and  ' 
dues  not  contradict  assured  scientific  facts.  It  is 
simply  that  it  has  been  forgotten  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  excess  of  attraction  of  tlie  eubmergei) 
mountains,  at  the  summit  of  which  observations 
were  made,  over  the  attraction  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  which  it  replaces  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  Unfortunately  the  navigators  have  not 
thought  to  determine  by  suitable  soundings  the  . 
form  of  the  submarine  pedestal  on  wlitch  their 
instrument  was  place«I,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to-day  to  apply  the  necessary  corrections  to  their 
reeulta. 

Finally,  the  chief  argument  of  my  opponent  | 
is  the  poor  conductibility  of  the  rocks  which 
compose  the  earth's  crust,  I  will  say  first,  that, 
despite  this  feeble  conductibility.  Uie  earth  has  be- 
come sufficiently  cool  in  the  course  of  the  geologic 
ages  to  have  acquired  a  solid  crust  of  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  metres  in  thickness. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  central  heat  traverses 
this  thick  crust,  notwithstanding  its  slight  con- 
ducting-power,  to  finally  lose  itself  by  radiation 
in  ai>ace.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  this  undoubted 
cooling  operates  everywhere  under  the  same  crm- 
ditions.  Leave  aside  the  argument  of  Siberia, 
and  consider  a  spherical  surface  a  league  or  a 
league  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
At  this  depth  it  ia  necessary  to  distinguish  two 
r^ons,  —  one  situated  beneath  the  continents, 
and  the  other  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  The  ciaitral  heat  which  arrives  at  this 
surface  in  the  firat  region  must  still  traverse  an 
enormous  be<l  of  rock  before  it  can  radiate  into 
apace.  Precisely  on  account  of  tbe  slight  con- 
ductibility of  this  highly  protecting  thickneea  of 
ruck,  very  little  heat  passes  ;  and  there  beneath 
our  feet,  at  this  depth,  the  central  heat  makes 
itself  atrongly  felt,  the  temperature  rising  to  more 
than  200°  C.  In  the  other  region  —  the  sub- 
marine region  —  tlie  case  is  dilTerent.  Tliexe  tlie 
superincumbent  bed,  of  a  league  and  a  half  in 
tliickiiess,  is  wat«r ;  but  water  is  an  excellent 
transporter  of  heat  when  received  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  water  carrying  the  heat  upward,  not  by 
conduction  so  much  as  by  the  ascending  currents, 
to  which  the  least  accession  of  heat  gives  rise. 
Thus  the  central  heat  passes  EAaily  in  such  a 
region.  Moreover,  the  continual  ilowing-in  of 
polar  water  at  a  temperature  of  —  1°  or  —2"  aids 
the  refrigeration. 

It  therefore  seems  to meevident  that  the  cooling 
of  the  central  mws*  is  facilitated   by  tl)e  sea.  and 
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ohstnicted  by  the  continents.  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  under  a  press- 
ure of  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  at- 
mospheres, penetrate  deeply  into  the  solid  beds 
ujwn  which  the  ocean  rests,  and  render  these  beds 
more  permeable  to  the  heat?  It  is  reasonable,  and 
in  no  \%-ise  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics,  to  con- 
clude that  the  cooling  of  our  globe,  elsewhere 
excessively  slow,  has  progressed  more  rapidly  and 
more  deeply  under  the  seas  than  under  the  con- 
tinents. This  difference  lias  existed  for  many 
million  years,  and  ought  to  have  caused  in  that 
extent  of  time  a  notable  variation  of  thickness  in 
the  solid  crust.  H.  Fayk. 

BACTERIA  AND  DISEASE, 

Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  so  well 
known  as  a  writer  and  investigator  in  bacteri- 
ology, delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  Long  Island  college  hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  evening  of  April  20.  The  subject  upon 
which  he  was  requested  to  address  the  association 
was,  **A  general  review  of  the  relation  of  bac- 
teria to  disease,  including  an  account  of  a  personal 
obser\'ation  of  Pasteur's  methods  in  the  prevention 
of  hydrophobia,  and  their  results." 

Tlie  lecturer  called  attention  to  the  frequent 
references  of  late  to  the  labors  of  Pasteur  in  his 
inoculations  for  hydrophobia.  While  some  of  these 
willingly  accorded  to  Pasteur  all  the  honor  he  de- 
served, there  "were  others  which  criticised  adverse- 
ly not  only  his  methods,  but  even  his  professional 
reputation,  charging  him  with  acting  the  charlatan 
in  keeping  his  methods  secret.  It  is  true  that 
Pasteur  has  not  proclaimed  his  experiments  abroad 
in  all  their  details ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  de- 
sireil  to  keep  them  secret,  but  because  he  wished  to 
satisfy  liimself  that  his  methods  were  right  before 
he  encouraged  others  to  undertake  them.  In  this  re- 
spect he  has  done  what  every  scientific  man  would 
do.  He  has,  however,  always  been  ready  to  ex- 
plain to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  competent  his 
method,  and  even  to  demonstrate  it  to  them. 

Tlie  basis  of  Pasteur's  method  depending  on  in- 
crease in  the  virulence  of  the  virus  by  transmission 
through  a  niunber  of  rabbits,  and  its  use  in  gradu- 
ally increasing  potency  in  inoculation,  has  already 
been  described  in  Science ;  and  his  system  of  pro- 
tecting inoculation  is  too  well  known  to  call  for 
further  mention  at  this  place. 

Before  Pasteur  inoculated  any  human  beings, 
he  had  tested  his  method  upon  fifty  dogs,  and 
had  in  every  case  rendered  them  immune,  that  is, 
insusceptible  to  hydrophobia.  The  history  of  the 
first  person  inoculated,  Joseph  Meister,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.     Since  this  time 


(July,  1885),  Pasteur  has  inoculated  three  hundred 
and  lift}'  i>ersons.  Of  course,  Pasteur  knows  as 
well  as  any  of  his  adverse  critics  that  aJl  these 
persons  were  not  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  but  he 
could  not  refuse  to  inoculate  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Russians  who  have  recently  died, 
Pasteur  has  had  but  one  unsuccessful  result.  In 
these  cases  the  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  inoculation  w^as  practised  too 
late.  It  is  just  so  in  vaccination,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  If  ^re  can 
vaccinate  in  time,  we  may  abort  an  attack  of 
small-pox  which  would  otherwise  occur  ;  while,  if 
our  vaccination  is  done  at  the  close  of  the  incu- 
batory stage  of  the  small-pox,  it  will  be  of  no 
avail. 

Dr.  Sternberg  reati  a  translation  of  Pasteur's 
last  communication  to  the  French  academy,  pub- 
lished in  the  Comptes  rendua  of  March  1.  In  this 
paper  Pasteur  gives  the  results  of  his  inoculations, 
showing  indubitably  that  the  individuals  operated 
upon  had  in  most  instances  been  Intten  by  rabid 
animals.  These  persons  had  come  to  him  ivith 
certificates  from  medical  men  and  veterinarians, 
showing  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  In  speaking 
of  his  one  apparent  failure,  Pasteur  sa3r8  that  the 
child  was  not  brought  to  him  until  thirty-seven 
days  after  the  bite  was  received,  and  that  the 
wounds  in  the  axilla  and  the  head  were  in  them- 
selves most  seiious,  and  that  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  he  would  have  refused  to  treat  the  child 
for  the  hydrophobia. 

Pasteur  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  one  death 
from  hydrophobia  occurs  in  every  six  persons  bit- 
ten, and  that  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur 
within  forty  or  sixty  days.  Of  the  persons  treated 
by  him,  one  hundred  were  bitten  more  than 
seventy-five  days  before  the  publication  of  his 
communication,  and  were  still  well ;  another 
hundred  had  passed  for  six  weeks  to  two  months ; 
and  the  others  were  still  well,  and  time  only 
could  tell  what  would  be  the  result  in  their  cases. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  u{)on  hydrophobia 
and  the  methods  of  Pasteur,  Dr.  Sternberg  said 
that  the  only  criticism  which  suggests  itself  with 
reference  to  this  interesting  statement  of  facts  is 
that  Pasteur  does  not  attach  as  much  impoiliance 
to  the  prophylactic  value  of  early  and  thorough 
cauterization  as  this  measure  seems  entitled  to. 
The  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  cau- 
terization was  practised  may  have  had  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  favorable  result  in  the  extended 
series  of  cases  reported  than  Pasteur  has  been 
willing  to  admit.  At  all  events,  it  will  \ye  well  to 
withhold  our  final  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
the  method  as  applied  to  man  until  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  crises  reported  are  all  beyond 
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the  limits  of  time  witliin  which  the  disease  may 
develop,  and  especially  until  we  have  from  Pasteur 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  failure  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  wolf-bitten  Russians  who  have 
recently  died  of  hydrophobia  after  having  sub- 
mitted to  his  treatment. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease, 
the  lecturer  stated,  that,  in  response  to  a  question 
of  his,  Pasteur  had  told  him,  that,  although  care- 
ful and  persistent  search  ha<l  been  made,  no  or- 
ganism had  been  found  in  the  hydrophobic  virus, 
and  that  no  difference  could  be  detected  'between 
virulent  and  non- virulent  spinal  cords.  An  in- 
vestigator in  Geneva  Iwis  recently  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  germ  of  rabies,  but  the  claim  lacks 
confirmation. 

In  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  no  germ  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  considered  as 
the  specific  micro-organism  of  the  disease.  Stem- 
berg,  Councilman,  and  Welch  have  lately  been  at 
work  at  the  problem,  but  have  as  yet  been  un- 
successful. 

In  the  pus  of  acute  abscesses  micrococci  are 
invariably  found.  That  the  bacillus  of  anthrax, 
the  spirochaeta  of  relapsing-fever,  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  all  stand  in  an  etiological  relation  to 
those  diseases,  there  now  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The 
dispute  between  the  Grermans  and  the  English,  as 
to  the  role  played  by  the  cholera  bacillus  in  the 
production  of  that  disease,  is  still  unsettled.  The 
bacillus  of  typhoid-fever,  discovered  by  Ebert  in 
1880,  is  claimed  by  Koch  to  be  the  undoubted 
germ  of  that  disease.  His  assistant,  Gaffky,  in- 
variably finds  it  in  the  spleen  of  those  who  have 
died  from  the  fever.  Koch  thinks  that  it  forms 
spores.  When  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
lower  animals,  it  does  not  produce  typhoid ;  but 
nothing  can  be  argued  from  this,  as  we  do  not 
know  that  this  disease  ever  affects  animals  other 
than  man. 


ACCURATE  MOUNTAIN  HEIGHTS.' 

Of  the  various  methods  of  determining  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  the  best  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  running  a  line  of  levels  to  its  summit. 
This  method  is  accepteil  as  the  standard,  and  as 
that  by  which  the  errors  of  the  other  methods  are 
to  be  judged.  A  surprising  degree  of  accuracy 
can  be  attained  in  levelling  an  ordinarj-  country. 
Many  of  the  errors  compensate,  and  the  final 
results  should  generally  be  accurate  within  a 
small  fraction  of  a  foot.  In  ascending  a  moun- 
tain, much  greater  deviations  must  be  exjiec'ted. 
Tlie  back  sights  are  usually  longer  than  the  fore 
sights,  and  therefore  errors  in  the  adjustment  of 
»  From  Appalachian  iv.  215. 


the  level  or  in  the  correction  for  atmospheric  re- 
fraction are  cumulative.  The  efl'ect  of  the  mass 
of  the  mountain  on  the  level  would  produce  an 
error  which  would  not  be  compensated,  and 
might  be  large  enough  to  be  appreciable.  Final- 
ly, an  error  in  the  length  of  the  levelling-rod 
would  enter  to  its  full  proportionate  amount. 
For  these  reasons  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  fractions  of  a  foot,  unless  the 
above  sources  of  error  liave  been  considered  and 
proper  corrections  appli^Kl.  The  precise  heights 
as  determine<l  have,  however,  been  given  below. 
The  labor  and  cost  prevent  its  general  applica- 
tion to  the  determination  of  mountain  heights. 
A  few  lines  of  level  have  been  run  up  the  hills 
and  mountains  in  this  i)ortion  of  the  country  [New 
England],  generally  by  the  enterprise  and  enthu- 
siasm of  volunteers.  A  description  of  several  of 
these  has  been  collected  from  various  sources, 
in  most  cases  from  the  local  newspapers.  The 
principal  results  are  published  below  for  perma- 
nent reference.  Doubtless  many  similar  measure- 
ments have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  comnounicated  to  the  writer  as  material 
for  a  second  paper.  As  an  example  of  the  danger 
that  such  material  may  be  totally  lost,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  scarcely  any  of  the  results  given 
below  ai*e  contained  in  the  excellent  *  Dictionary 
of  altitudes  of  the  United  States,'  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  geological  survey. 

The  following  table  contains  a  number  for 
reference,  the  name  of  the  mountain  or  other 
object  measured,  and  its  height  above  the  mean 
tide-level  of  the  ocean.  Additional  information 
regarding  many  of  these  points  is  contained  in 
the  original  article  in  Appalachia.  Noh.  1  to  10 
are  taken  from  *  The  geology  of  New  Hampshire,' 
vol.  i.;  Nos.  11  to  17,  from  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Holbrook,  New  JJampahire  Sentinel,  Nov.  22, 
1877,  where  the  altitudes  of  several  other  points 
in  Cheshire  county,  N.H.,  are  also  given.  All 
of  these  stations  are  in  New  Hampshire  ;  Nos.  18 
to  43  are  in  Vermont,  and  Nos.  44  to  6:^  in  New 
York. 

Stations.  Fkbt. 

1.. Mount  Washington    6,5»8.00O 

2.. Upper  wat«r-tanJc,  Mount  Wasbingtoa  railrua4l.5,K)0  000 

3. . Second  tank  (Jacob's  Ladder) 5,468.000 

4 . .  Waumbek  Junction 8,910.000 

5..Ammonoo8UC  Station 2,668.000 

6.. Halfway  House 8,84'J.UOO 

7.. Glen  House 1,68\J.CC0 

8..Kear8arBe(S.) 2,942.790 

9..  •'         Garden 2,628.500 

10..  "         Plumbago  Point ..1,706.0C0 

ll.Monadnoek 8,169.3t;0 

12..  *•         Mountain  House 2,071.9«4 

18.  .John  Mann's,  near  divide 1,487.602 

14.  .Jaffrfy  Si^houlbouse  No.  12  (threshold; 1,281.227 

15..  Troy  School  bouse  No.  3  (lowest  step) 1,166.112 

ie.. Beech  Hill 1,C60.566 
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19..                                (qosb) 

iSMMO 

»mjM> 

M1SJ80 

a..JuDcHomi/Notol.B,>ad 

l^LBBO 

M..  Moih.«li,t  Chnroh.  W.terbtitr  CeDtre 

W.-KfLlloBton  Peak                            

<,MO.OTO 

tJMMi 

»..lloel.,«umniilofthennitrld«8 

li0g7.M0 

m. . JmiDtiou  of  tbe  mouiitiiii  roul.  StaerbaniB 

1,50*.™ 

.   ...1^1.«0 

SB. .  M  aunt  Turn  (nurtt  penk)  WoodBtook 

»•.■                       (Boultpeak)          ■' 

1,944.110 

68  are  taken  fmio  the  'Seventh  reptxt  of  the 
Adirondack  survey,'  by  Mr.  Verplanck  Colvin. 
No.  61  WDB  not  determined  by  leveUiiig,  bnt  from 
tbe  mean  of  two  mouths'  obaervation  with  the 
barometer. 

E.  C.   PlCEEBIHa. 


.  .a,»ti.« 


37. .  UtlJe  El 

38..Buaol  ttwtowDball,  Woodatock.  

»»..PIo<. g.MD.aOO 

40..aiirewibiiT7lloniitKln 8.TOT.000 

*l-.  "         Peak AjmMb 

4S..Cuiiel'aHamp *,l)j;.00O 

4a..AMutDe7 Mescoo 

44..WbttafMeHc»)ntaln IBilJHE 

«■■         "  '■         (■pHw) >.SlT.«Be 

M-'         "  "         (brook,  Moand  onaalDg  OD 

t™") l.(«.Mt> 

4T..Wbltafaae  MouatalD  (bnwk,  flrat  anaHat  od 


IntJi. 


..t,ass.ni 


48.,L«I.Bl'lag;d.  

4».. Mount  MBruy 

»..      "         ■■      (homp) isa&ss 

Bl..Uk«ToBr  of  [he  Clouds 4,8ai.«M 

"*■    "       ■•       ■■  "    (nmrnlt or notob) 4,SH.Sia 

M.-FanUmrOorge a^BS.*? 

M.  Muudl  MaolQtyro a,m.TSO 

M.-Mm-'keniioPond  Mountain  k.TW.W 

M.  Mount  Skylight 4,8SS.e»8 

ST.  Gray  Peak 1,908.000 

W.-HayHtaclt....  4,I)1H.IM 

M.UarllPUi»<iBt  Khouldor) a,JSB,5ia 

00.  St    Rt.RlH  Mountain t^XK 

8I..Lyup  Muontaln tJntSOi 

M..8t.  Kegli  Lake  down) l.saitt 

m.BaquetlelAke 1,TT4.W 

The  lLf'i};litof  Mount  Waahineton  was  determined 
in  law  by  Captain  Craui  ot  tiie  U.  8.  coast  sur- 
vey, Noe.  8  to  10  are  from  the  carringe-road  aur- 
vey  by  Bir.  B.  a  Howe.  Noa.  11  to  17  were 
levelled  by  Mr.  J.  J,  Holliroiik  an-l  Nos.  19  to  26, 
by  Mr.  Hoeea  Dolon,  wbi>  started  from  the  rail- 
wfty  Ktation  at  Watcrbury,  and  assumed  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  sleepers  at  that  point  to 
be  43B  feet.  Nob.  27  to  87  were  detennined  in 
1863  by  Mr.  Doton,  who  ran  a  line  of  levels, 
starting  from  White  River  Junction.  The  height 
of  White  River  Junction  was  itssiunvd  to  be 
S61  feet.  Nos.  88  to  41  were  ilett-miined  trigo- 
ncinietrifally  from  No.  87,  No.  43  was  lev- 
elled by  Mr.  Charles  Collins  at  the  time  nf  the 
building  of  the  Vermont  central  railroiid  and 
Ho.  48,  !)y  Mmsrs.  n.  F  Dunham  and  D.  C.  Bell, 
from  a  honch  in  Harland.  The  bench  appeaiB  to 
have  been  the  aununit  of  Garvin  Hill.     Noa.  44  to 


PROPOSED  NEW  TRADE   OUTLET    ON 
THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Thb  Russian  K'lviTiimi'nt  haa  very  recently, 
aaya  Kni/iin'riiKj,  partially  approved  of  a  neiw 
wiii'iur  for  lioiii;;  away  completely  with  com- 
merce at  Sebastopol,  and  diverting  the  sbeiun  ot 
trade  to  Theodoeia,  at  the  eastern  extrettdty  of 
l)i<-  I'rinit'a.  To  iM.'liii'Vf  this  it  is  projected  to 
construct  a  railway  houu-  eighty  miles  in  lenKtli. 
from  the  Djanski  station  of  the  Lozova-Sebaeto- 
\Ki]  line,  ami  build  a  regular  {Hirtiit  the  Theodoaian 
extremity.  Of  course,  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way and  i"ir(.  will  1"-  an  i-x]ieuaive  business,  to 
say  nothiug  of  the  miiinvciik'nceand  loss  incurred 
by  the  jiom.rouB  merchanta  and  trades -pecqile. 
who  will  (w  com|ielli-ii  ban  gri  mcU  gri  to  tranatcr 
their  operations  from  Sebastopcl  to  Theodcaia. 
But  the  Russian  noi  eiunieiil  iil-vit  :01ows  com- 
merce to  interfen."  with  ils  mililiiry  wl  naval 
plans  ;  and  certain  h^h  authorities  having  advo- 
cated llie  convtirsioii  ot  Sebastopol  into  a  mival 
iJtiilii'ii,  (Hire  and  Himiilt,  tli^Tr  iri  a  jiioluibility 
tliat  ihe  riipidly  incrt«Ki!ij:  tra^l-.' "f  the  port  wiD 
)-.■  -iLirini.irily  shifted  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Crimea.  Such  a  despotic  transfer  is  very  little 
relished  by  the  biiHiiicsB-[-eo])l,>  of  Si.-bastoi»l,  to 
whom  is  really  due  the  credit  of  liiivinij  restored 
the  place  from  a  mass  of  ruins  to  a  res]iectable 
town,  and  who  liiive  ni:>  incliuatioii  to  have  to 
repeat  the  process  amidst  the  broken  relica  <rf 
Gen(K-sp,  Turkish,  and  eariy  Russian  rule  at  Theo- 
dosia.  Moreover  the  port  is  a  very  inferior  one 
comiwired  with  Seliastopol,  lieing  (luite  open  to 
tbe  Hta  and  although  Chardin,  when  he  visited 
the  place  two  centuriea  ago,  stated  that  there 
were  more  than  4,000  houses  and  flO,000  people  in 
Theodoeia,  and  40()  etiips  in  the  bay  it  is  not  eaify 
to  believe  that  il  was  n  very  commodious  port  fix- 
shipping.  In  ancient  timee  Tlieodoaia  was  called 
KaiTa,  and  is  re[)Ortefl  hy  classic  writers  to  have 
shipped  as  much  as -!.0(>ii, 000  hii.thels  of  wheat  in 
one  yi  :ir,  bi<>t-viiiK  during  the  period  in  question  as 
the  ■  granary  of  Greece.'  In  later  timea  the 
Qenoese  did  a  large  trade  here  ;  but  the  Turks 
knocked  the  place  to  piei-es  when  they  took  it 
from  the  Genoese,  the  Rugaians  again  when  they 
seized  it  from  the  Turks  and  finally  ^obart 
Pacha  bombarded  it  in  187i^.  Tlie  ixipulation  is 
about  10,000  souls,  housed  in  hovels  amidst  a  vast 
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expanse  ot  ruins,  and  the  to«-n  is  about  one  of 
tho  dirtiest  on  the  Rusaian  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Should  the  government  carry  out  iIh  plan, 
EafFa  will  doobtleaa  recover  a  deal  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  but  conuiderable  time  will  be  needed  ; 
and,  in  the  financial  condition  of  Russia,  it  is 
curious  the  government  should  burden  itself  with 
such  an  onerous  task. 


two  fur  Arbyum  ntid  Neviuin,  from  work  under 
the  old  Hoyden.  Whyeler,  King,  and  Powell  sur- 
veys, whose  reoorda  are  now,  happily,  thus  con- 
solidated :  and  a  (ew  othere  for  Missouri,  Teias. 
and  Alabama,  suneyed  two  years  ago  under  the 
present  organization.  Tliese  last  are  especially 
interesting  an  revealing  to  us  the  topograptiy  of 
regions  that  have  bad  too  little  attention  during 
Ihe  last  two  decades  of  rapid  western  ex]>loration. 


TOPOORAPHICAL  MAPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
A  Ni'MBF.Ei  of  sheets  of  the  topographic  map 
of  the  country  in  preparation  by  the  geological 
survey  have  lately  been  issued,  and  give  good 
promise  of  the  future.  As  to  their  accuraty  it  is 
Impossible  for  any  one  person  to  speak,  inaBoinch 
ae  they  come  from  many  partB  ot  the  country; 
but,  BO  far  as  they  repreaeiit  regions  that  the 
writer  has  chanced  to  visit,  they  give  a  satiafae- 
tory  and  characteristic  illustration  of  tlieir  geog- 
raphy.  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  they 
wUl  meet  with  general  approval  on  this  score.  In 
regard  to  eiecution,  they  deserve  hearty  praise, 
BS  being  decided  improvemonts  over  certain 
maps  previously  issued.  The  sheets  are  about 
eighteen  and  one-half  inches  long  by  thirteen  to 
fifteen  niches  wide,  varying  in  the  latter  measure 
according  to  their  latitude.  Bach  one  is  bounded 
by  even  degrees  or  half-degrees,  and  is  printed  in 
three  colore.  The  relief  is  indicated  by  brown 
contour  lines  for  every  fifty  feet  in  the  sUtes, 
where  the  scale  is  1  :  135,000,  and  for  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  weatem  territories, 
where  the  scale  is  1 :  350,000.  The  streams  and 
lakes  are  in  blue.  The  roads,  towns,  Iwundaries, 
and  lettering  are  in  black:  the  latter  gives  the 
name  of  the  survey  and  that  of  the  state  or  ter- 
ritory, and  a  ai>ecial  name  for  the  sheet,  at  the 
top :  latitude  and  longitude  (from  Greenwich},  on 
the  margins :  scales,  date  of  work,  and  names  of 
persons  or  surveys  in  charge  of  the  district,  at  the 
bottom;  and  names  of  counties,  townships,  towns, 
streams,  etc.,  on  the  map  itself.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  all  this  work  is  neat,  clean,  and 
accurate ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
factjon  that  we  greet  the  ai4>eaTance  of  so  wel- 
come an  addition  to  our  scanty  store  of  tliese 
civilLEing  agents.  We  have  as  yet  received  no 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  maps  per  sheet, 
but  preoume  that  they  can  be  obtained  singly  and 
at  moderate  price ;  so  that  eventually  —  and  not 
too  far  in  the  future  — i^-e  may  all  have  good 
maps  of  the  region  about  us.  The  present  edition 
contains  several  sheets  for  Montana,  constructed 
from  data  received  from  the  late  Northern  trans- 
continental survey:  a  good  number  for  Utah,  with 


THE  ConyTRV  BANKER. 
Mr.  Rak's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  inrormal 
talks  about  the  business  of  an  English  country 
banker.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  about  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  banking,  and  little  that  is  directly 
of  value  to  the  economist  or  student.  The  author 
simply  gives  a  great  quantity  of  practical  advice 
to  bonk  managers  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Eng- 
land, —  whom  they  ought  to  give  credit  to,  what 
securities  to  take,  how  to  treat  customera  and 
clerks ;  and  so  on.  Tlie  advice  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  particular  audience  he  is  adilr^es- 
ing.  Nothing  is  said  aliout  the  practice  and  busi- 
aeaa  of  other  kinds  of  banks ;  not  even  of  the  large 
London  banks,  except  incidentally  by  way  of  con- 
trasting their  operations  with  those  of  country 

A  great  deal  of  the  advice  given  is  such  as  any 
shrewd  and  sensible  man  would  give  in  any  pro- 
fession. The  country  hiknker  is  to  Ix;  careful  and 
circumspect,  to  watch  his  custouiers  and  his  se- 
curities, to  keep  a  good  reeerve,  not  t*  give  too 
high  salaries  and  yet  to  give  sufiicient  salaries ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  advice 
can  be  of  much  use  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Rules  of  this  kind  are  obvious  enough : 
the  difficulty  is  to  apply  them.  Occasionally  Ur. 
Rae  gives  something  more  concrete,  as  where  he 
discusses  the  goodness  of  various  kinds  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  inferences  to  Ini  drawn  from  a  busi- 
neea-mau's  balance-sheet  ;  and  in  tliese  places 
bankers  and  money-lenders  may  find  useful  hints. 
But  in  the  main  one  suspects  the  book  will  prove 
entertaining  to  that  large  class  to  whom  banking 
and  finance  are  an  attractive  mystery. — the  people 
to  whom  a  discussion  of  money  and  money-mak- 
ing and  money-lending,  and  the  handling  of  finan- 
cial matters,  has  a  fascination  like  that  of  the  big 
bars  of  solid  gold  to  the  sight-ecers  at  the  mint. 
And  to  such  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader  who  wants  to  know  something  ot  the  rou- 
tine of  banking,  the  book  can  be  recommended. 
It   is   sound,   sensible,   and   clearly   and   fluently 
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Incidentally  one  gets  interesting^  glimpses  of 
English  habits.  Thus  the  habit  of  cutting  bank- 
notes in  two,  and  transmitting  the  two  halves  in 
separate  envelopes  by  post,  —  to  guartl  against 
loss  or  theft  m  transmission,  —  still  exists.  Mr. 
Rae  advises  managers  not  to  issue  notes  to  **any  one 
who,  you  have  reason  to  suspect,  would  straight- 
way cut  them  in  halves,  and  despatch  them  by  the 
first  post  as  a  remittance  to  London."  And  notes 
of  local  country  banks  are  sometimes  preferred 
by  people  in  rural  parts  to  Bank-of-England  notes. 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  of  this  kind  on  mone- 
tary matters  are  possible  only  in  a  rather  stolid 
and  slow-moving  commimity  like  that  of  rural 
Ekigland.  Again,  the  country  banks  handle  depos- 
its in  a  way  differing  from  methods  in  this  coun- 
try. They  charge  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent  on 
all  transactions,  whether  of  money  deposited  or 
checks  cashed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  allow 
to  depositors  interest  on  their  accounts  from  day 
to  day,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  No  such  practice,  we  believe, 
exists  in  London  or  in  this  country.  The  ex()ense 
of  handling  an  account,  and  the  gain  from  de- 
posits, are  allowed  to  offset  each  other, —  a  rough- 
and-ready  but  simple  process.  The  more  punc- 
tilious arrangement  of  the  English  country  banks 
is  characteristic  of  their  general  business  habits. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 

philosoph'tcal  questions  of  the  day. 

The  reader  who  has  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  Von  Hartmaiui  cannot  be  advised  to  begin 
with  this  volume ;  but  whoever  has  a  moderately 
good  knowledge  of  the  great  pessimist's  views  and 
methods  will  find  these  brief  essays  both  instruc- 
tive and  amusing.  Von  Hartmann  here  uses  all 
his  well-known  dialectic  arts,  sets  his  various  op- 
ponents to  fighting  among  themselves  with  all 
liis  old,  somewhat  trite  but  always  charming  in- 
genuity, parades  for  the  reader's  benefit  a  large 
part  of  his  imposing  and  finely  drilled  termi- 
nology, and  retells  in  his  pleasing  way  much  of 
his  philosophical  romance.  The  tireless  activity, 
the  immense  reading,  the  skilful  writing,  and  the 
attractive  personality  of  the  author  are  all  freely 
displayed.  Nobody  else  in  this  generation  can  do 
what  Von  Hartmann  has  done  :  so  much  is  clear. 
Nobody  else  can  make  both  pessimism  and  ab- 
stract metaphysic  so  popular;  nobody  else  can 
join  such  a  talent  for  advertising  with  such  a 
genuine  speculative  gen^ius ;  and  to  nobody  else 
has  Heaven  granted  such  various  talents,  literary, 
commercial,  scientific,  journalistic,  philosophical, 

Philo8ophische  frafjen  der  gegenwart.    Vod  Edward  von 
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and  (]uasi-philoHophical.      Whether  the  rt»sult  of 
the  use  made  of  these  powers  in  Von  Hartmann^s 
case   has  been   to  produce  a  philosophy,    every 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  he  can.     For 
our  part,  we  can  make  nothing  of  the  outcome, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  Von  Hartmann's.     His 
stubborn  insistence  upon  giving  to  his  account 
of  the  absolute  the  foi*m  of  an  historical  romance 
is  his  most  chai^acteristic  and  fundamental  phi- 
losophical blunder.       One    cannot    regard    even 
elementary  geometry  as  a  story  :   its  truths  are 
contemiwraneous.     How  much  less,  then,  can  an 
incoherent  narrative,  such  as  Von  Hartmann  gives 
of  the  *  weltprocees,'  exhaust  or  even  fairly  begin 
an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute, 
in  case,  namely,  there  is  any  philo60i>hy  of  the 
absolute  possible  at  all?     And  as  for  Von  Hart- 
mann's  pessimism,  this  whole  conception  of  a  bal- 
ance-sheet of  pleasures  and  pains  as  a  test  of  the 
value  of  life  seems  to  us  un psychological,  and  o]v 
posed  alike  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  to 
the  demands  of  s]>eculative  thought  upon  ethical 
problems.     Deeper  truth  there  indeed  is  in  Von 
Hartmann's  writings,  and  nmch  of  it ;  but,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  his  works  goes,  this  deeper 
truth  represents  rather  the  common  property  of 
idealists  thfin  any  creation  of  Von  Hartraann's. 
But  one  thing,  at  least,  must  be  admitted  by  the 
unkindest  of    critics ;    viz.,   that  if  there  is  in 
Von  Hartmann,  as  we  must  hold,  only  the  spoil- 
ing of  a  philosopher,  our  pessimist  still  remains 
one  of  the  best  philosophers  ever  so  completely 
six)iled. 

Of  the  twelve  essays  in  this  volume,  all  brief 
and  all  interesting,  the  most  valuable,  to  oiu* 
mind,  are  the  first,  *Die  schicksale  meiner  phi- 
losophie  in  ihrem  ersten  jahrzent;'  the  fourth. 
'Uebersicht  der  wichtigsten  pliilosophischen 
standpunkte  ; '  the  fifth,  *  Zur  pessiraLsmus-frage  ; ' 
the  sixth,  *  Zur  religions-philosophic  ;'  the  tenth, 
*Die  grundbegriffe  der  rechtsphilosophie ; '  and 
the  eleventh,  *  Kant  und  die  heutige  erkenntniss- 
theorie.'  Of  these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most 
directly  and  universally  atti*active.  because  it 
brings  Von  Hartmann's  personality  to  the  front 
most  of  all,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  his  fre- 
quently used  device  of  joining  the  methods  of 
autobiography  with  those  of  metaphysic,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  general  reader,  if  not  to 
the  advantage  of  his  philosophy  itself. 

JOSIAH  ROYCE. 


There  have  been  but  sixty  cases  of  death  from 
hydrophobia  in  Philadelj^hia  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  the  largest  number,  seven,  oc- 
curring in  1869. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  VERY  IMPORTANT  Contribution  to  the  discuEk 
sioQS  which  are  now  in  progress  with  respect  to 
the  scientific  work  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  reached  us  within  the  last  week.  It  is  a 
voluminous  report  of  the  testimony  elicited  by  the 
joint  congressional  commission,  of  which  Senator 
Allison  is  chairman,  from  the  time  when  it  began 
to  act,  Dec.  4,  1884,  until  Jan.  30,  1886.  This  evi- 
dence was  presented  in  the  senate  on  the  16th  of 
last  March,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  consti- 
tutes a  book  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages, 
in  which  a  very  copious  and  well-arranged  index 
is  included.  The  first  portion  of  this  volume,  in- 
cluding the  evidence  which  was  collected  during 
the  first  winter  of  the  commission's  service,  has 
long  been  in  type,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  some 
of  our  previous  conunents.  The  latter  half,  in- 
cluding the  testimony  taken  last  December  and 
January,  is  new  to  us,  and  to  that  alone  we  now 
call  attention.  In  the  personnel  two  changes 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter :  Sen- 
ator Morgan  took  the  place  of  Senator  Pendleton ; 
and  Mr.  John  T.  Wait,  a  representative  for  (Con- 
necticut, the  place  of  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  a 
representative  for  Massachusetts.  Fourteen  ses- 
sions were  held  during  the  two  months  just 
named,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  coast 
survey,  the  geological  survey,  the  hydrographic 
survey,  and  the  signal  service,  were  examined.  In 
addition  to  their  testimony,  conmiunications  are 
also  printed  from  Simon  Newcomb  and  Alex- 
ander Agassiz. 

In  a  somewhat  rapid  examination  of  this 
volume,  we  discover  a  vast  amount  of  detailed 
information  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  scientific 
work  by  the  government,  but  we  do  not  perceive 
any  fresh  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  organizations. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission,  though  the  bias  of  individual  mem- 
bers may  be  surmised  from  their  interrogations. 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  oommissioii  had  pumied 
their  inquiry  with  fairness  tini'thtmnighiitnfli,  and 
No.in.— 1«8. 


with  a  sincere  desire  to  set  before  congress  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
competent  person  had  not  been  employed  to  digest 
the  information  thus  laboriously  collected,  and  to 
present  in  a  colorless  summary  the  suggestions 
which  are  made,  pro  and  con,  as  to  possible 
changes.  Professor  Newcomb  (Jan.  15,  1886)  suc- 
cinctly describes  the  situation  from  his  point  of 
view,  pointing  to  "  the  want  of  adequate  adminis- 
trative supervision  of  the  work  of  those  bureaus,*' 
and  declaring  that  he  sees  but  one  remedy,  —  **  to 
place  all  the  scientific  work  of  the  government 
properly  so  called  under  a  single  administrative 
head,  to  be  selected  by  the  President."  The  re- 
marks of  Professor  Agassiz  discriminate  between 
the  work  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  that  which  does  not ;  and  he  refers 
(Dec.  3,  1885)  to  a  note  which  he  has  written  to 
the  Nation,  embodying  his  ideas  in  regard  to  all 
this  government  business. 


Major  Powell,  in  a  letter  to  the  commission,  has 
presented  some  criticisms  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed. He  says  <*that  the  bill  [brought  before 
congress  by  Mr.  Herbert],  in  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  for  paleontological 
work  or  publication,  except  for  the  collection, 
classification,  and  proper  care  of  fossils  and  other 
material,"  practically  provides  for  exactly  the 
paleontological  work  now  being  prosecuted  by  the 
survey,  but  prohibits  its  publication.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  popular  misunderstanding 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  a  theory.  The  bill 
prohibits  **  the  general  discussion  of  the  geological 
theories."  If  this  is  used  in  the  scientific  sense,  it 
prohibits  any  classification,  or  suggestion  ef  the 
possible  co-ordination,  of  the  recorded  facts.  In 
view  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  geological 
survey  prosecuting  all  branches  of  research  which 
can  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  knowledge  sought, 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  for  congress  to  pro- 
vide for  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  bureau, 
causing  the  depletion  to  fall  upon  the  entire  or- 
ganization, rather  than  to  commit  the  error  of 
lopping  off  some  branch  or  branches  of  the  work. 


The  QXTBSnON  of  the  place  and  character  of 
the  mofal  and  religioos  instruction  at  Harvard 
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was  officially  settled  by  the  board  of  overseers 
last  week.  The  subject  has  excited  great  interest, 
because  Harvard  is  generally  looked  to  as  the 
leader  in  the  matter  of  higher  education  in  this 
country ;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  felt  that 
whatever  course  Harvard  should  take  in  this 
regard  would  be  quite  generally  followed,  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  other  institutions  of  learning. 
Pending  the  settlement  of  the  question,  —  and  it 
was  one  which  a  conscientious  president  or  over- 
seer could  not  settle  in  a  day,  —  the  Harvard  au- 
thorities and  one  or  two  of  the  professors  have 
been  subjected  in  some  quarters  to  a  criticism 
which  wafl  as  unnecessary  as  ill-timed.  A  de- 
liberative body  of  any  force  of  character  is  not  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  its  duty  as  it  sees  it,  by 
the  noisy  clamor  and  abuse  of  ex-parie  advocates. 
The  subject  is  now  settled,  and  it  will  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  when  it  is  known  that  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  solution  found  is  unsectarian 
Christianity.  Whether  this  will  be  found  possible 
of  attainment  in  practice  is  a  question,  but  the 
overseers  have  provided  for  it  as  best  they 
could.  Rev.  Francis  S.  Peabody  becomes  Plum- 
mer  professor  of  Christian  morals,  and  head  of 
the  department  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
college.  He  will  also  be  the  university  pastor. 
As  coadjutors,  Professor  Peabody  is  to  have  five 
college  preachers,  who  are  to  be  clergymen  of 
reputation  and  large  experience.  These  college 
preachers  will,  with  the  professor,  have  charge  of 
the  chapel  services  and  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  we  understand  the  scheme,  each  college 
preacher  is  appointed  for  a  year,  but  fulfils  the 
duties  of  his  position  only  one-fifth  of  the  time. 
In  this  way  a  constant  succession  of  able  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations  will  be  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Professor  Peabody.  In  theory  this  plan 
seems  excellent,  but  we  shall  await  its  practical 
application  with  interest  and  not  a  little  incre- 
dulity. 

That  scientific  hen  believe  that  the  claim  of 
Pasteur  has  merit  enough  to  entitle  it  to  investi- 
gation, if  not  to  credence,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  oonunissions  are  being  sent  to  Paris  to 
examine  into  the  methods  now  practised  for  the 
prevention  of  rabies.  The  English  government 
has  appointed  such  a  commission,  having  selected 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  and  Burdon  Sanderson  are  names  which 
will  satisfy  every  one  that  justice  and  caution 


will  be  exercised  in  the  inquiry.  Germany,  by 
the  selection  of  Virchow  and  Koch,  has  shown 
her  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Academy  of  med- 
icine of  Rome  has  sent  del^atee  for  the  same 
purpose ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles  Theodore  of 
Bavaria,  a  physician,  has  started  for  Paris  to 
make  an  investigation  on  his  own  account.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  some  decided 
results  from  an  investigation  made  by  such  talent- 
ed men  as  most  of  them  are  known  to  be,  and 
that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Pasteur's  claim  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  established  beyond  a  peradventure. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress  will  not  fafl  to 
pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  inoculation 
for  the  prevention  of  yellow-fever.  This  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Joseph  Holt  of 
New  Orleans,  and  has  received  the  indorsement 
of  the  American  public  health  association.  From 
the  daily  press  we  learn  that  the  physicians  of  the 
military  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz  have  already  com- 
menced inoculations  for  the  prevention  of  yellow- 
fever.  The  material  employed  is  injected  hypo- 
dermically  at  intervals  of  eight  days.  Such  a 
commission  as  could  be  selected  from  this  country 
could  establish  the  value  of  this  method  of  pre- 
vention of  yellow-fever,  so  strongly  advocated  by 
Freire  and  Carmona. 


A  TASK  FOR  ANATOMISTS. 

"Wallace,"  writes  Oscar  Schmidt,  ''might 
well  say  that  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  zodlogi- 
cally  very  impoverished,  and  from  which  the 
hugest,  wildest,  and  strangest  forms  have  now 
disappeared."  But  old  as  the  world  appears,  who 
shall  say  that  it  has  passed  or  even  reached  matur- 
ity —  if  so  be  that  worlds,  like  animals,  have  their 
day,  as  some  have  been  bold  enough  to  assert  ?  It 
is  true  that  the  fishes  no  longer  predominate,  that 
the  reptiles  have  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and 
that  of  the  mammals  only  a  handful  of  great  forms 
remain.  But  another  type,  the  last  to  appear,  and, 
of  all,  the  most  notable,  —  man,  —  is  in  the  as- 
cendant. His  age  is  but  begun.  If  we  look  upon 
the  world  of  to-day  as  poorly  furnished  with  strik- 
ing animal  forms,  what  must  be  the  verdict  of  the 
man  of  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  century,  when  Eu- 
rope will  be  a  chain  of  cities,  Africa  and  South 
America  densely  peopled  continents,  and  North 
America  the  home  of  a  population  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  millions  I  The  increase  of  pow- 
erful appliances  for  the  subjection  of  the  earth  to 
human  needs,  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
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\\v\nfi,  is  without  parallel,  and  Ihete  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  climax  has  been  lencbed.  It  is  not. 
indeed,  improbable  that  our  age  may  come  lo  he 
looked  upon  as  plodfliDg  and  unprogreEEive. 

It  JB  not.  however,  to  the  development  of  the 
world's  resources  to  whicJ)  I  would  direct  atten- 
tion, but  loBome  of  the  etTecl§  impending  from 
the  ascendencj  of  man.v,  and  the  duty  of  zoolo- 
giels  in  connection  therewith, 

Some  of  the  great  changes  in  the  zoological  con- 
dition of  the  globe,  incident  upon  the  increase  of 
human  populalions,  the  extension  of  rnilroada 
and  ihe  introduction  of  Hteam-power  and  horse- 
power, agricultural  machinery,  and  the  general 
use  o[  perfected  Hre-arme,  are  familiar  to  every- 
body. The  existence  of  vast  herds  of  bison  on  the 
western  plains  of  North  America  has  become  a 
matter  of  history.  The  aurochs,  the  bison's  Euro- 
pean cousin,  is  likewise  menaced  with  destruction, 
"It  no  longer  eiiste,"  says  M.  de  Tribolet,  "but 
in  the  condition,  as  one  may  say,  of  a  living  zoo- 
logical specimen."  Similarly  the  bands  of  deetnic- 
lion  are  daily  tightening  about  the  wapiti,  the 
moose  deer,  the  antelope,  the  manatee,  and  the 
mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat,  in  North 
America  :  Ihe  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  beaver, 
and  the  atae,  in  Europe ;  the  kangaroo,  in  Aus- 
tralia; the  elephant,  Ihe  gorilla,  and  the  chim- 
panzee, in  Africa  ;  and  a  score  of  other  mammals, 
as  well  as  birds  and  reptiles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  reckless  slaughter  of  some  of  tbe«e  animals 
is  painful  to  contemplate.  "Some  years  ago," 
writes  the  author  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
"  a  little  family  of  beaver*  was  discovered  on  an 
island  in  the  Rhone ;  it  was  a  happy  accident, 
there  was  hope  that  we  should  see  the  revival  of 
a  species  well-nigh  extinct.  All  have  been  slaugh- 
tered without  pity,  —  a  folly  which  one  could  not 
have  suppoeed  posGible,  except  among  a  non-civil- 
ized people,  where  the  culprit  is  unconscious  of 
his  guilt."  Words  cannot  entirely  express  the  sor- 
row with  which  the  true  lover  of  nature  witnesses 
the  wanton  annihilation  o(  so  many  of  Ihe  greatest 
and  moat  interesting  of  living  creatures. 

But  there  is  room  for  more  than  sorrow.  There 
is  good  cause  to  fear,  that,  uulesBanatomlBts  bestir 
themselves,  many  large  n*^*^  °^  vertebrates  now 
existing  will  become  extinct  before  their  structure 
is  at  all  thoroughly  known.  Gosse's  dictum,  that 
"  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  aide  of  minuteneea  than 
of  vagueness,"  should  be  applied  to  this  matter, 
It  would  be  beat  to  lay  aside  tliesis  and  liypotheeia, 
and  to  record  facts,  —  as  many  and  us  much  in 
detail  aa  possible.  From  the  stand-iioint  of  to-day, 
rudimentary,  detective,  and  'naacent'  structures 
attract  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention,  becsuae 


of  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. But  ten  or  twenty  centuries  hence  a  new 
theory  may  dominate,  a  new  stand-point  be  taken, 
and  a  new  standard  adopted.  Then  the  anatomi- 
cal details  we  ignore  may  perhaps  be  diligently  in- 
quired into.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  early 
historians  because  they  recorded  so  many  facts, 
but  because  they  recorded  so  few,  and  thew  so  im- 
perfectly. It  may  be  that  the  fool  coUfrfs  facta, 
while  (he  wise  man  aeUxta  them  ;  but  Ihe  wise 
man  —  the  supreme  genius  —  is  one  man  of  a 
million,  and  the  fools  had  best  content  themeelveB 
with  piling  up  the  store  of  truths  against  bis 
coming. 

But  whether  fools  or  wise,  posterity  will  cer- 
tainly chai^  us  with  slothfulness  if  we  fail  to 
record,  so  far  as  our  opportunities  and  appliances 
and  the  condition  of  zoological  knowledge  permit. 
the  last  details  of  the  structure  of  those  species  of 
animals  we  know  to  be  about  to  Itecome  extinct. 

A  work  similar  in  character  to  this  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  the  Smithaonian 
institution's  bureau  of  ethnology,  the  Davenport 
academy,  and  other  similar  organizations.  Ameri- 
can ethnographers  have  awakened  lo  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  the  aborigines  is  becoming  every 
day  more  difficult,  and  with  most  commendable 
zeal  have  set  to  work  to  record  all  that  can  be 
learned  regarding  the  history,  languages,  religions, 
and  customs  of  our  Indian  tribes.  Let  anatomiats 
in  all  parte  of  the  world  follow  the  example  of 
these  investigators.  In  the  case  of  vanishing 
peoples  and  species  of  animals,  what  the  ethnog- 
rapher and  anatomiat  of  to-day  fail  to  record,  the 
future  arcbeologist  and  paleontologist  can  never 
find  out,  or  can  only  guess  at.        F.  W.  Tkits. 


THE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
TiTE  American  historical  association  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  April  a9-May  1.  The 
venerable  George  Bancroft  presided  at  all  but  two 
sessions,  when  the  first  vice-iireeident,  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor.  librarian  of  Harvard  college,  took  his 
place.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  targe  hall  of 
the  Coluuibian  university,  and  were  well  attended. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  address  of  welcome  was  very  well 
received.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number 
of  the  SSagaxine  of  Amftnean  history.  Gen,  J.  G. 
Wilson  of  New  York  followed  with  a  paper  on 
Columlms.  advocating  an  international  celebra- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  great  ex- 
plorer. At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President,  to  oak 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  lo  the  matter. 
It  is  tuderstood  that  the  President  received  the 
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deputation  favorably,  and  will  recommend  co-oper- 
ation with  other  powers  in  his  next  annual  message. 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  of  Cambridge  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1497.  The 
substance  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  Mr.  Hors- 
ford's  letter  to  Judge  Daly,  printed  in  the  journal 
of  the  American  geographical  society,  and  also  in 
the  form  of  a  monograph.  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart  of 
Harvard  came  next,  with  *A  description  of  some 
graphic  methods  of  illustrating  history,'  with  ex- 
amples of  some  maps  and  charts  actually  used  by 
him  in  his  lecture-room.  The  paper  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  But  the  only  paper  of 
the  morning  which  evoked  discussion  was  one  by 
Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler  of  Cornell,  on  the  neglect  and 
destruction  of  historical  materials  in  this  country. 
The  reverend  doctor  was  most  justifiably  severe 
on  the  almost  criminal  way  in  which  American 
families,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have 
treated  the  papers  left  by  their  ancestors.  Judge 
Mellen  Chamberlain  of  the  Boston  public  library 
agreed  with  Dr.  Tyler,  and,  in  addition,  called 
attention  to  the  duty  that  certain  families  who 
have  inherited  public  papers  from  their  ancestors 
owe  to  the  public  to  return  all  documents  that 
really  form  part  of  the  public  archives  to  the  pub- 
lic depositaries,  whether  state  or  national ;  and  a 
motion  to  that  effect  was  introduced  and  carried. 
It  may  seem  singular  that  such  a  motion  should 
be  necessary,  but  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  by 
no  means  imcommon  for  a  governor  or  secretary 
of  state,  on  his  departure  from  office,  to  take  away 
with  him  such  public  papers  as  interested  him ; 
and  to-day  many  dociunents  which  form,  or  rather 
should  form,  a  part  of  the  archives,  are  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  know  nothing  of  their  value, 
and  take  no  more  care  of  them  than  they  take  of 
their  own  family  papers. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Charles  Deane  of  Cambridge 
presented,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  of 
Nelson  county,  Va.,  a  paper  embodying  what  may 
be  called  the  modem  views  of  the  early  history  of 
his  state.  The  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond followed  with  a  paper  describing  the  part 
taken  by  Virginia  in  establishing  religious  liberty 
under  the  leadership  of  his  grandfather,  Patrick 
Henry.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Henry 
did  full  justice  both  to  his  ancestor  and  his  native 
state.  Dr.  Channing  of  Cambridge  followed  with 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  social  condition  of 
New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
He  especially  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  one  cor- 
ner of  New  England  slavery  then  existed  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  jun., 
who  has  been  studying  with  him  the  past  year  at 
Harvard,  then  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
the    development   of  municipal    government    in 


Massachusetts.  He  showed  that  tlie  first  charter 
of  Boston  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  New 
England  town  system.  Judge  Chamberlain,  in 
the  course  of  some  remarks  on  this  paper,  pointed 
out  how  completely  the  individual  masses  of 
Americans  had  become  accustomed  to  organizing. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  was 
opened  by  Edward  6.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Chicago, 
with  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  essay  on  the  march 
of  the  Spaniards  across  Illinois.  This  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  valuable  paper  presented.  It 
will  shortly  be  printed  in  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  needs  no  further  mention  here. 
At  this  session  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry  of  the 
Journal  of  education  presented  his  well-known 
views  upon  the  disputed  question  as  to  whether 
the  Louisiana  purchase  included  Oregon.  Mr. 
Mowry's  argument  is  in  many  respects  a  strong 
one ;  but  it  may  pertinently  be  asked,  supiK>sing 
that  he  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  Oregon  was 
not  within  the  limits  of  that  purchase,  how  did 
the  United  States  acquire  it?  Mr.  E.  B.  Scott  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  closed  the  session  with  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  settlement  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  A.  Scott  of  Rutgers  led  off 
with  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  highest  func- 
tion of  the  American  judiciary,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  remarked  that  he  thought  that  New 
Jersey  had  some  share  in  the  revolution,  which, 
judging  from   the  general  drift  of  the  papers, 
seemed  to  have  been  the  exclusive  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia.     Mr.  J.  M.  Merriam,  an 
undergraduate  student  at  Harvard,  then  read  a 
paper  showing  that  the  number  of  removals  usu- 
ally attributed  to  Jefferson  was  much  too  smalL 
This  paper  attracted  considerable    interest,   and 
was  printed  in  full  in  one  of  the  Washington  daily 
papers.     Another  of  Dr.  Channing*s  pupils,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Houghton,  was  put  down  for  a  paper  on  the 
international  aspect  of  the  Panama  canal.     He 
was  unavoidably  absent,  and  a  very  short  account 
of  his  work  was  presented.     The  last  paper  on  the 
list  for  the  evening  was  an  address  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Taussig  of  Harvard  on  the  early  protection  move- 
ment and  the  tariff  of  1828,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  Jackson  and  Adams  men  so  angled  for 
the  votes  of  all  sections  that  the  tariff  of  1828,  as 
passed,  pleased  no  one.    Mr.  Henry  Adams,  whose 
history  of  the  period  from   1783  to   1812  is  so 
anxiously  awaited  by  students  of  American  his- 
tory, closed  the  session  with  a  few  remarks  sup- 
plementary to  Mr.  Merriam's  paper.     He  thought, 
however,  that  credit  was  still  due  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
for  not  making  even  more  removals  than,  accord- 
ing to  the  essayist,  he  did  make. 

But  the  third  day  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  day  of  all.     Gen.  G.  W.  Cullum, 
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at  one  time  commander  at  West  Point,  opened 
the  morning  session  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  attack  on  Washington  in  1814.     He  was 
followed  by  two  of  the  lecturers  in  the  course  re- 
cently given  at  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Military  historical  so- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  —  Col.  William  Allan  of 
Maryland,    formerly    on    *  Stonewall '    Jackson's 
staff ;  and  Major  Jedidiah  Hotchkiss  of  Staunton, 
who  served  through  the  war  on  Jackson's,  Lee's, 
Ewell's,  and  Early's  staflfs.     Olonel  Allan  gave  an 
exposition  of  the  confederate  and  federal  strategy 
in  the   *Pope  campaign'  before  Washington  in 
1862.     His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  two  large 
plans  of  the  scene  of  those  operations,  and  were 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  even  by 
those  to  whom  the  subject  was    not    familiar. 
Major  Hotchkiss  followed  with  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  topographical  knowledge  in  battles 
and  campaigns.     He  drew  on  the  board  with 
colored  crayons  a  map  of  Virginia  to  illustrate 
his  remarks.      His   dexterity  was  viewed   with 
wonderment  by  those  in  the  audience  who  have 
tried  —  though  unsuccessfully  —  to  accomplish  the 
same  results.     In  the  evening  the  attendance  was 
even  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting.     Mr. 
Bancroft  presided,  and  was  the  recipient  of  an 
ovation  which  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  genu- 
ine and  merited.     Mr.  Justin  Winsor  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year,  with  President 
Adams  of  Cornell  and  William  F.  Poole  of  Chicago 
as  vice-presidents,  while  William  Wirt  Henry  of 
Richmond  took  Mr.  Weeden's  place  on  the  council.. 
At  this  session  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  read  an  abstract  of  a  very  valuable  paper 
on  Usselinx,  founder  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish 
West  India  companies.    The  venerable  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  Dr.  George 
E.  Ellis,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  an  occasional 
reconstruction  of  history.    He    gave  as  an  ex- 
ample the  work  now  being  edited  by  Mr.  Winsor, 
—  *  The  narrative  and  critical  history  of  America.' 
Altogether  the  meeting  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one.    The  papers  were  for  the  most  part  creditable 
to  the  association,  and  especially  to  its  secretary, 
to  whom  the  making-up  of  the  programme  was 
in  great  measure  left.    The  one  r^rettable  feature 
was  the  continued  absence  of  papers  on  other 
than  American  history.    Why  is  it  that  the  teach- 
ers of  other  periods  do  not  come  forward  ?   Surely 
there  must  be  good  work  done  in  other  fields ;  and 
the  hearty  reception  accorded  Professor  Emerton 
last  year  showed  that  the  members  are  interested 
in  what  many  regard  as  really  more  historical 
subjects  than  the  comparatively  recent  history  of 
America.      The  absence  of  papers  on  economic 
subjects,  and  on  matters  of  present  discussion, 


was  marked.  Elxcursions  to  Arlington,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  points  nearer  headquarters,  filled  up 
the  spare  hotu^,  and  the  experiment  of  holding 
meetings  in  some  place  other  than  Saratoga  may 
be  regarded  as  highly  successful. 


PROPOSED  ENGLISH  FISHERY  BOARD,' 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  Professor 
Huxley's  memorandum  on  the  proposed  fishery 
board,  and  with  much  of  what  he  says  I  agree. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  attention  is  likely 
to  be  diverted  from  the  real  question  demanding 
consideration,  by  Professor  Huxley's  attack  upon 
certain  persons  imknown,  who  appear  to  have 
demanded  in  some  newspaper  which  Professor 
Huxley  has  seen,  that  men  of  science  should 
'manage  the  fisheries.'  That  men  of  science 
should  interfere  with  commercial  speculation, 
and  manage  the  fisheries  in  that  sense,  is  a  prop- 
osition so  preposterous,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imderstand  why  Professor  Huxley  should  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  notice. 

The  question  which  really  demands  considera- 
tion is  another  one  altogether,  and  is  simply  this  : 
Is  it  desirable  that  men  of  science  should  be  defi- 
nitely and  permanently  employed  to  manage  the 
inquiries  which  are  necessary  in  order   that  a 
satisfactory  basis  may  be  obtained  for  legislation 
in  regard  to  a  variety  of  fishery  questions  ?    And, 
further,  is  it  desirable  that  such  persons  should  be 
employed  by '  the   state    in   order   to   ascertain 
whether  certain  steps  in  the  way  of  protection 
and  cultivation  of  fishes  can  be  usefully  carried 
out    by  the  state   for  the  benefit  of   the  com- 
munity?     Professor    Huxley  does    not,   in    my 
judgment,  attach  sufficient  importance  to  such 
inquiries,  and  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  officials  to  deal  with  them,  when 
he  says,  *<Let  the  department  obtain  such  scien- 
tific help  as  is  needful  from  persons  of  recognized 
competency,  who  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
administrative  department."    This  proposal  seems 
to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  another  state- 
ment in  the  memorandum,  where  Professor  Hux- 
ley says,  "  I  should  say  that  any  amount  of  money 
bestowed  upon  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  some  modes  of  fishing  might  be  well 
spent. "    If  '  any  amount  of  money '  is  to  be  spent, 
and  so  large  a  question  as  'the  effect  of  some 
modes  of  fishing '  is  to  be  investigated  scientifi- 
cally, then  it  would  seem  well  that  the  depart- 
ment should  have  a  trained  and  permanent  staff 
of  expert  naturalists,  and  a  scientific  authority  to 
direct  their  inquiries. 
The  fact  is,  that  enough  time  and  money  have 
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been  spent  by  tbe  state  upon  spasmodic  inquiries 
into  the  effects  of  trawling,  and  the  various  ques- 
tions the  rapid  investigation  of  which  has  from 
time  to  time  appeared  to  be  '  needful.*  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  more  systematic  and  determined 
attempt  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  likely  to 
affect  the  interests  of  the  fish  industry. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  brief  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relation  of  scientific  investigation  to 
fishery  interests,  which,  in  no  dogmatic  spirit,  but 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  criticism  and  suggestion, 
I  here  submit  to  the  reader :  — 

1.  The  necessity  for  an  administration  of  our 
marine  and  fresh-w^ter  fisheries,  based  upon 
thorough  or  scientific  knowledge  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  them,  has  become  obvious  of  late  years. 
The  trawling  commission  of  1884-85  has  reported 
to  this  effect,  in  so  far  as  the  subject  of  ^heir  in- 
quiries is  concerned.  Other  nations  have  adopted 
such  a  method  of  dealing  with  their  fisheries, 
with  good  results  and  the  promise  of  better. 

2.  The  inquiries  and  operations  necessary  can- 
not be  conducted  as  the  result  of  private  commer- 
cial enterprise  :  they  must  be  national  in  charac- 
ter. 

8.  While  the  general  trade  returns  of  the  fishing- 
industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practical  enfor- 
cing of  regulations  as  to  the  protection  of  fishing- 
groimds  and  the  restriction  of  fishing-operations 
within  certain  seasons  and  localities,  are  matters 
with  which  an  ordinary  staff  of  officials  can 
effectually  deal,  yet  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
operation  of  a  satisfactory  fisheries  department 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  only  expert  naturalists 
can  usefully  advise  upon  them  and  carry  them 
out.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  state  fisheries  department  should  either 
be  primarily  under  the  control  of  a  scientific  au- 
thority, who  should  direct  the  practical  agencies 
as  to  trade  retmns  and  police,  or  that  there  should 
be  distinct  and  paraUel  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment, —  the  one  coucemed  in  scientific  questions, 
the  other  in  collecting  trade  returns  and  in  direct- 
ing tbe  fisheries  police. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  supposing  that  individuals  of  scientific  train- 
ing are  ipso  facto  unfitted  for  administrative  du- 
ties, and  there  would  be  obvious  advantages  in 
placing  the  operations  of  a  fisheries  department 
tmder  on^  head.  Indeed,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  a  scientific  education,  and  capacity  for  sci- 
entific work,  are  likely  to  produce  a  more  prac- 
tical and  enterprising  director  of  such  a  depart- 
ment than  could  elsewhere  be  found.  It  has  not 
been  found  desirable  to  place  the  administration  of 
the  botanical  institution  at  Kew  in  the  hands  of 


a  non-scientific  director,  and  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  for  avoiding  the  employment  of  a  scien- 
tific staff  in  the  case  of  a  fisheries  department.  It 
is  extremely  important,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  welfare,  that  the  state  should  not  set 
the  example  of  ignoring  the  value  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  training ;  while  it  is  no  less  impor- 
tant to  avoid  the  waste  of  public  money  which 
must  result  from  employing  officials  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  matters  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  in  place  of  trained  experts. 

The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  is,  1^,  gen- 
erally to  ascertain  what  restrictions  or  modifica- 
tions in  the  proceedings  of  fishermen  are  desirable, 
so  as  to  insure  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory 
retiuns,  prospectively  as  well  as  immediately, 
from  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  English  coast  and 
from  English  rivers  and  lakes;  8%  especially  to 
ascertain  whether  existing  fishing-grounds  can  be 
improved  by  the  artificial  breeding  of  food-fishes 
and  shell-fish,  and  to  determine  the  methods  of 
carrying  on  such  breeding,  and  to  put  these 
methods  into  practice;  3®,  to  find  new  fishing- 
grounds  ;  4°,  to  introduce  new  fish,  —  either  ac- 
tually new  to  the  locality,  or  new  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  5°,  to  introduce  (if  practicable)  methods 
of  rearing  and  fattening  marine  fish  in  stock- 
ponds  ;  6*^,  to  look  after  the  cultivation  and  supply 
of  bait ;  7°,  to  introduce  new  baits,  new  methods 
of  fishing,  improved  nets,  improved  boats,  new 
methods  of  transport  and  of  curing. 

The  work  can  be  divided  into  two  sections  :  A. 
Investigation  ;  B.  Practical  administration. 

A,  Investigation.  —  The  inquiries  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  indicated 
above  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  thorough  physical  and  biological  explora- 
tion of  the  British  coasts  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  shore-line,  especially  and  primarily  in  the 
neigborhood  of  fishing-grounds.  The  investiga- 
tion must  include  a  determination  of  temperature 
and  currents  at  various  depths,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  the  composition  of  the  sea- water,  and  the 
influence  of  rivers  and  conformation  of  coast 
upon  these  features.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire 
range  of  the  fauna  and  flora  must  be  investigated 
in  relation  to  small  areas,  so  as  to  connect  the 
varying  living  inhabitants  of  different  areas  with 
the  varying  physical  conditions  of  those  areas, 
and  with  the  varying  association  of  the  living  in- 
habitants inter  se.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  re- 
lation of  food-fishes  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  sea  and  to  their  living  associates  be  ascer- 
tained, and  data  furnished  for  ultimately  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  the  local  distribution  of 
different  kinds  of  food-fishes,  and  of  the  periodic 
migrations  of  some  kinds  of  them. 
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2.  A  thoroughly  detailed  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  food,  habits,  and  movements  of  each 
of  the  important  kinds  of  food-fishes  (of  which 
about  five  and  twenty,  together  with  six  shell-fish 
important  either  as  food  or  bait,  may  be  reckoned). 
The  relation  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  fish  to  its 
fishing-ground  must  be  separately  ascertained ;  its 
time  and  mode  of  reproduction  ;  the  mode  of  fer- 
tilization of  its  eggs  ;  the  growth  of  the  embryo ; 
the  food  and  habits  of  the  fry ;  the  enemies  of 
the  young  and  of  the  adult ;  the  relation  of  both 
young  and  adult  to  temperature,  to  influx  of 
fresh  water,  to  sewage  contamination,  to  distiirb- 
ing  agencies,  such  as  trawling  and  ordinary 
trafiic. 

8.  An  inquiry  as  to  whether,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  abundance  of  each  kind  of  food-fish  on  the 
chief  fishing-grounds  as  a  matter  of  fact,  together 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  actual  take  of  each  kind 
of  fish  in  successive  years,  and,  further,  an  in- 
quiry as  to  any  accompanying  variation  in  (a)  the 
number  of  fishing-boats,  (b)  the  methods  of  fish- 
ing* (c)  the  climatic  conditions,  or  other  such  pos- 
sibly infiuential  conditions  as  previous  inquiry 
may  have  suggested. 

4.  An  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
experimentally  whether  the  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  fishing-grounds,  in  regard  to  several  species  of 
iood-fish,  can  be  remedied  (a)  by  artificial  breed- 
ing of  the  fish  ;  (6)  by  protecting  the  young :  (c) 
by  increasing  its  natural  food  ;  (d)  by  destruction 
of  its  enemies ;  (e)  by  restrictive  legislation  as  to 
time  or  place  of  fishing,  and  as  to  size  of  fish 
which  may  be  taken,  and  character  of  fishing- 
apparatus  which  may  be  used. 

5.  An  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  if  periodic, 
natural  causes  are  at  work  in  determining  the 
fluctuations  of  the  yield  of  fishing-grounds,  their 
effect  can  be  foretold,  and  whether  this  effect  can 
in  any  cases  be  counteracted ;  similarly  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  case  of  migratory  shoal-fish,  whether 
any  simple  and  trustworthy  means  can  be  brought 
into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  foretelling  the 
places  and  times  of  their  migrations,  so  as  to 
enable  both  fishermen  and  fish-dealers  to  be  ready 
for  their  arrival. 

6.  An  inquiry  into  the  diseases  of  fish,  especial- 
ly in  relation  to  salmon  and  other  fresh-water 
fish. 

B,  Practiced  administration,  —  The  chief  heads 
imder  which  this  presents  itself  as  distinct  from 
the  antecedent  search  for  reliable  data  are  — 

1.  The  management  of  an  efficient '  intelligence 
department,'  giving  weekly  statistics  of  the  fish- 
ing-industry, the  appearance  and  diBaiq[>earaiioe 
of  certain  fish  at  particular  spots,  the  ntunber  of 


fishing-boats  employed,  the  methods  of  fishing 
employed,  the  meteorological  conditions. 

2.  The  advising  and  enforcing  of  restrictions  by 
the  legislature  as  to  time,  place,  and  method  of 
capture  of  fish. 

8.  The  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  fish  to 
stock-impoverished  fishing-grounds. 

4.  The  leasing  and  management  of  the  foreshore 
and  sea-bottom  in  particular  spots,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  oyster-culture  and  mussel-culture,  and 
of  marsh-lands  near  the  sea  for  the  formation  of 
tanks  and  fish-ponds. 

5.  The  opening-up  of  new  fishing-grounds  and 
of  new  fish-industries  (curing  and  treatment  of 
fish  for  conmiercial  purposes). 

6.  The  introduction  of  new  species  of  food-fish 
and  shell-fish. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to 
determine,  first  of  all,  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
these  matters  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  permanent 
staff,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  occasional 
employment  of  a  scientific  man — not  habitually 
occupied  in  these  inquiries  —  to  attempt  the  solu- 
tion of  any  particular  problem  which  an  imskilled 
official  may  present  to  him.  Clearly  there  must 
be  economy  in  employing  permanently  certain 
naturalists  who  will  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  special  class  of  questions,  and  become  ex- 
perts in  all  that  relates  to  fishery  problems. 

Further,  is  it  desirable  that  the  matters  which 
are  to  be  inquired  into  should  be  determined  by 
an  official  unskilled  in  natural  history?  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  selection  of  inquiries 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  should  be 
made  by  a  man  of  science,  specially  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

The  organization  required  consists,  so  far  as 
persons  are  concerned,  of,  1°,  a  chief  scientific 
authority ;  2°,  a  staff  of  working  naturalist-in- 
spectors ;  8°,  a  staff  of  clerks ;  and,  so  far  as 
material  is  concerned,  of,  4°,  a  London  office, 
with  collection  of  fishes,  apparatus  used  in  fish- 
ing, maps,  survey-records,  statistical  returns,  and 
library  ;  5°,  a  surve3ring-ship,  under  the  orders  of 
the  department,  to  be  manned  and  maintained  by 
the  admiralty ;  6^,  a  chief  laboratory  fitted  for 
carrying  on  investigations  such  as  those  named 
above,  and  also  two  smaller  movable  laboratories, 
together  with  steam-yacht  fitted  for  dredging  and 
sounding  ;  7^,  hatching-stations  and  fish-ponds. 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing  headings,  it  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  whether  the  '  chief  scien- 
tific authority '  should  be  an  individual,  or  a  com- 
mittee af  five.  The  position  assigned  to  this  post 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  director  of  the 
geological  survey,  or  the  director  of  the  Boyal 
gisr^^4«#i  Kew  ;  or,  if  the  <  authority '  takes  the 
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form  of  a  committee,  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Meteorological  council  The 
person  or  persons  so  appointed  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  operations  of  the  department,  and 
of  such  scientific  training  and  capacity  as  to  be 
likely  to  devise  the  most  useful  lines  of  inquiry 
and  administration. 

The  'naturalist-inspectors'  should  be  six  in 
number,  but  operations  might  be  commenced 
with  a  smaller  staff.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
competent  observers,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  scientific  authority,  they  would  be 
variously  employed,  either  on  the  surveying-ship, 
at  the  chief  laboratory,  or  in  local  laboratories, 
hatching-stations,  or  in  the  London  office  and 
museum. 

The  naturalists  thus  employed  would  become 
specialists  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  life-history 
of  fishes  and  their  food  :  they  would  acquire  a  skill 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  that  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  among  existing  naturalists,  who  oc- 
casionally are  requested  to  make  hurried  reports 
on  such  matters  as  salmon-disease,  or  the  supposed 
injury  of  the  herring-fisheries  by  trawlers. 

One  of  the  naturalist-inspectors  should  be  a 
chemist  and  physicist,  in  order  to  report  on  the 
composition  of  the  water  and  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  in  the  areas  investigated. 

'  Clerks  *  would  be  required  in  the  London  office 
to  tabulate  statistics  and  carry  on  correspondence. 
These  gentlemen  need  not  necessarily  have  any 
scientific  knowledge.  It  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  correspondent  or  agent  of  the  de- 
partment in  every  large  fishing-centre.  Probably 
the  coast-guard  officials  might  be  taken  into  this 
service. 

With  regard  to  material  equipment,  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  that  a  scientific  fisheries  depart- 
ment should  have  at  its  London  office  a  museimi 
of  fishing-apparatus  for  reference  and  instruction, 
and  also  complete  collections  illustrative  of  the 
fishes,  their  food,  enemies,  and  other  surroimd- 
ings.  In  the  same  building  would  be  exhibited 
maps  showing  the  distribution  and  migrations  of 
food-fishes,  the  coast  temperature  and  its  varia- 
tions, the  varying  character  of  the  sea-bottom, 
sea-water,  etc. 

The  surveying  ship  or  ships  would  be  provided 
by  the  admiralty. 

A  central  laboratory  is  in  course  of  erection 
upon  Plymouth  Sound  by  the  Marine  biological 
association.  Her  Majesty's  government  has 
promised  to  contribute  £5,000,  and  £500  a  year,  to 
this  institution,  on  condition  that  its  resources  are 
available  for  the  purpose  here  indicated.  Certain 
of  the  '  naturalist-inspectors '  (probably  three  at 
any  one  time)  would  be  stationed  at  the  Plymouth 


laboratory  in  order  to  carry  on  special  studies  d 
the  development  and  food  of  particular  vpeaeA 
of  fish. 

The  smaller  movable  laboratories,  steam-yacht, 
and  other  appliances  would  not  be  costly. 

Rat  Lankbster. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Holden's, 
in  the  last  number  (2724-25)  of  the  Astronomische 
nachrichten,  just  received,  that  the  lick  trustees 
have  decided  to  purchase  from  Messrs.  Feil  &. 
Mantois  a  86-inch  crown  disk,  which  was  made 
by  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  crown  disk  of 
the  objective  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Clarks. 
The  Clarks  "have  received  the  order  to  figure 
this  disk  as  a  third  (photographic)  lens  for  the 
large  objective." 

—  The  work  of  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  shows 
most  gratifying  results  in  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  shad.  An  unprecedented  abundance  of 
these  fish  is  noticed  this  season  in  all  the  rivers 
which  have  been  supplied  with  young  fish  by  the 
commission.  This  increase  is  noticed  especially 
in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  shad 
were  unknown  previous  to  their  introduction  by 
the  U.  S.  fish  commission. 

—  The  New  York  assembly  has  passed  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  annually  to  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art 
and  the  American  museum  of  natural  history,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  kept  open  to  the  public, 
free  of  charge,  on  Sundays.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  soon  be  favorably  reported  by  the  senate 
committee,  and  become  a  law. 

—  The  house  committee  on  agriculture  has  re- 
ported favorably  the  bill  to  establish  agricultural 
experimental  stations  in  connection  with  the  col- 
leges estabh'shed  in  the  several  states  ;  also  the 
bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  making  it  an  executive 
department. 

—  The  U.  S.  coast  survey  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing charts,  which  are  now  ready  for  the  public : 
Topographical  sheets  of  the  re-survey  of  the  har- 
bors of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.  It 
is  intended  to  combine  these  sheets  with  the  hy- 
drographic  work  already  executed,  and  thus  ta 
give  an  extended  and  accurate  map  of  all  the 
waters  lying  around  New  York  City. 

—  An  international  maritime  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  Havre,  May  1  of  next  year,  to  be  devoted 
to  all  kinds  of  sailing  or  steam  ships,  engines,, 
life-saving  contrivances,  fisheries,  and  the  prod- 
ducts  of  the  French  colonies.    Applications  to 
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exhibit  may  be  made  to  the  Direction  de  I'exposi- 
tion  maritime  intemationale,  118  Rue  de  Paris, 
Havre. 

—  A  Japanese  invention  for  making  paper  of 
seaweed,  says  Engineering,  is  announced.  It  is 
thick  in  texture,  yet  sufficiently  transparent  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows. 

—  The  total  output  of  coal  in  France  for  1885 
was  19,584,841  tons. 

—  The  total  annual  production  of  naphtha  in 
Russia  during  the  past  year  reached  1,800,000  tons, 
—  a  very  great  increase  over  that  of  preceding 
years ;  and  already  a  foreign  market,  especially 
fingland,  is  sought  for  its  consumption. 

—  On  March  17  the  Smith  college  branch  of  the 
Audubon  society  was  organized.  The  society 
now  numbers  ninety  members,  and  is  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work 
connected  with  ornithology.  Meetings  are  to  be 
held  once  a  month,  when  the  members  will  read 
papers  embodying  the  results  of  original  research, 
or  will  listen  to  lectures  from  well-known  orni- 
thologists. Field-work  has  been  begun  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  who  took  parties 
of  observers  out  into  the  woods  and  meadows  to 
study  the  birds  in  their  homes,  and  to  learn  their 
notes.  For  regular  field-work,  the  society  is  di- 
vided into  groups  of  ten,  under  the  direction  of 
some  experienced  member,  who  teaches  them  the 
art  of  intelligent  and  accurate  observation.  Each 
party  goes  out  for  observation  at  a  stated  hour  in 
the  day,  twice  a  week. 

—  Statistics  of  Saxony,  with  its  three  million 
inhabitants,  show  a  very  large  number  of  profes- 
sional and  industrial  schools  and  students.  There 
are  235,  with  17,000  students  in  attendance.  They 
are  deroted  to  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  spe- 
cial and  technical  education.  Three,  with  270  stu- 
dents, are  for  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of 
toys ;  a  like  number,  with  60  students,  are  devoted 
to  spinning  ;  85  teach  the  art  of  ribbon-manufacture 
to  1,500  apprentices ;  and  at  Dresden  there  are  100 
pupils  at  the  German  academy  of  weaving.  There 
are  25  commercial  schools,  with  2,800  in  attend- 
ance upon  them.  Of  the  industrial  schools  proper, 
there  are  three,  —  at  Mitweida,  Leipsic,  and  Chem- 
nitz, —  having  nearly  1,000  students  altogether. 

—  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Grerman  government  the  sum  of  |115,- 
000,  to  establish  an  institute  for  carrying  on  ex- 
periments in  natmtd  science.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  building  in  which  studies  in  exact  science 
may  be  prosecuted. 

—  The  following  field  assignments  of  coast-sur- 


vey assistants  have  been  made  :  Assistant  Dennis 
is  now  engaged  on  the  re-survey  of  Long  Island  ; 
Assistant  Jardella  has  the  district  from  Ward's 
Island  east  to  Throg's  Neck ;  Assistant  Hosmer 
will  take  up  the  re-survey  of  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  Ist  of  June. 

—  An  effort  is  being  made  in  Washington  to* 
obtain  some  suitable  position  for  Lieutenant 
Greely,  who  is  unable  to  perform  active  army 
service  on  account  of  his  health.  To  this  end 
Senator  Harrison  of  Indiana  is  urging  the  passage 
of  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general, which  office  is  intended  for  Lieu- 
tenant  Greely.  It  seems  most  fitting  that  this 
gallant  officer  should  receive  some  recognition 
from  hiB  government  for  his  heroic  services. 

—  The  fish-commission  steamer  Albatross  arrived 
at  Washington  on  Tuesday  last. 

—  Science  observer  circular  No.  66  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Luther, 
apparently  on  May  4,  of  an  eleventh  magnitude - 
asteroid.    This  becomes  number  258. 

— The  new  science  hall  at  Smith  college,  which 
was  begun  last  summer,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  formally  opened  and  dedi- 
cated on  Tuesday  of  conmiencement  week  (June 
20).  The  principal  address  on  this  occasion  will  be 
given  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  of  Philadelphia.  The 
building  is  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  college,  whose 
name  will  be  announced  at  the  opening.  It  is  of 
brick,  with  brown  stone  trimmings,  three  stories 
in  height  and  about  ninety  feet  long  and  fifty  wide, 
with  an  ell  thirty  feet  wide  and  some  twenty-three 
feet  in  length.  The  well-lighted  basement  and 
the  ground-floor  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  physics,  while  the  first 
and  second  floors  are  for  the  work  in  biology  and 
geology  and  the  collections  belonging  to  these  de- 
partments. 

—  The  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  academy 
of  sciences  will  be  held  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  May 
20  and  21.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the 
academy  since  its  organization,  and  dn  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  those  interested,  to  attend  it. 

—  M.  Bender,  in  the  Moniteur  scientiflque,  de- 
scribes a  new  system  of  lighting.  He  employs  the 
fatty  residues  obtained  from  the  rectification  of 
crude  mineral  oils,  through  which  he  passes  a 
current  of  air.  The  air  takes  up  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  this  hydrocarbon,  and  the  flame  produced 
is  very  brilliant,  giving  off  no  smoke. 

—  The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  at  Brindicd, 
from  which  much  was  feared,  appears  from  late 
news  to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  There  have  been> 
but  few  deaths  ;  and  intelligeiioe  from  other  parts. 
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of  Italy  indicates,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Adriatic,  the  peninsula  is 
•quite  free  from  the  disease. 

—  Fish-commission  car  No.  1  left  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  on  Sunday  last,  with  1,500,000  young  shad 
for  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  South  Carolina.  On 
its  return  it  will  take  the  same  number  of  shad 
fry  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for  stocking  the  Ck)lumbia 
River  basin. 

—  The  Hibbert  lectures  for  1886  are  now  being 
•delivered  in  London  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  and  are  repeated  at  Oxford  on  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays.  The  lecturer  this  year  is 
Professor  Rhys  of  Oxford,  and  his  subject  is  '  The 
-origin  and  growth  of  religion  as  illustrated  by 
Celtic  Heathendom.' 

—  Mr,  D.  P.  Wainright  of  the  coast  survey  has 
<x>mpleted  the  trigonometrical  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina.  The  field- 
parties  from  the  south  will  begin  to  arrive  in 
Washington  about  the  middle  of  June.  Parties 
will  be  sent  east  and  north  for  field-work  about 
the  first  of  June. 

' — The  ethnological  collections  of  the  British 
museimi  are  now  said  to  be  for  the  first  time 
adequately  displayed.  New  rooms,  formerly 
occupied  for  zodlogy,  have  been  devoted  to  them, 
and  recently  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  col- 
lection is  now  thought  to  be  the  best  and  most 
representative  in  the  world. 

—  Messrs.  James  Pott  &  Co.  have  brought  out 
an  edition  of  Pressens^'s  '  Study  of  origins,'  which 
first  appeared  in  its  English  version  in  December, 
1882.  The  author  is  a  learned  and  accomplished 
Protestant  minister  of  Paris.  His  position  is  that 
of  a  Kantian  who  firmly  believes  in  God,  the  soul, 
and  the  future  life ;  but  he  is  liberal  and  broad, 
vindicating  the  complete  independence  of  science, 
and  saying  unequivocally  that  neither  the  Bible 
nor  the  councils  have  any  prescriptive  right  to 
control  science.  He  is  convinced  that  experi- 
mental science  is  not  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
theism  ;  and  that,  if  '  the  possibility'  of  a  divine 
and  moral  world  be  conceded,  there  are  processes 
•of  experiment  which  will  supply  the  demonstra- 
tion. From  this  basis  the  author  discusses  the 
problems  of  knowledge,  being,  and  duty  in  the 
light  of  modem  German,  French,  and  English 
philosophical  writings. 

—  The  publishing-house  of  Justus  Perthes  has 
recently  begun  a  new  edition  of  Berghaus's 
*  Physikalischer  atlas,'  which  will  contain  seventy- 
five  maps.  The  first  lieferung  contains  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  fiora  of  Europe ; 
-another,  the  isotherms  of  the  world  ;  and  a  third, 


the  soundings  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  and  also  the  character  of  various  portionB  of 
the  shore,  which  is  undergoing  rapid  changes. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

•%  Ck>rre9pondeiUa  are  requested  tobe  aa  hrUf  aa  poutbie.    The 
writer'a  name  U  in  aJl  caaet  required  as  proof  of  oood  faith. 

A  thunder-squall  in  New  England. 

The  study  of  thunder-storms  that  was  undertaken 
as  a  special  investigation  by  the  New  England 
meteorologrical  society  in  the  summer  of  1885  was 
successful  in  gathering  records  from  a  good  number 
of  volunteer  observers,  on  which  a  tolerably  com- 
plete statistical  account  of  the  storms  may  be  based  : 
thus  there  appears  a  distinctly  earlier  afternoon 
maximum  of  storm-frequency  in  western  than  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  implying  that  distance  from 
some  at  present  unknown  district  of  origin,  as  well 
as  high  temperature,  exerts  a  control  on  the  time  of 
the  storm's  arrival  east  of  the  Hudson.  In  several 
of  the  better- developed  storms  the  data  accumulated 
were  sufficient  to  define  the  more  prominent  physical 
features  of  the  storm  with  considerable  accuracy  : 
this  was  especially  the  case  with  the  small  but  vio- 
lent thunder-squidl  that  crossed  New  England  about 
noon  on  July  21,  1885.  The  stonti  belongs  to  a  class 
first  clearly  defined  by  Dr.  Hinrichs,  director  of  the 
Iowa  weather-service,  several  years  ago,  and  differs 
distinctly  from  the  tornado  in  having  a  blast  of  out- 
rushing  air  in  front  of  its  rain.  The  example  here 
described  came  to  us  from  western  New  York,  where 
certain  observations  furnished  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen 
of  the  signal  service  reported  it  about  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning :  two  of  our  observers  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  New  York  recorded  it  at  later  hours  ; 
and  at  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  it  entered  New  Eng- 
land near  the  notorious  Boston  Comers,  the  former 
south-western  angle  of  Massachusetts  :  thence  it  fol- 
lowed an  almost  due-east  path,  gradually  broadening 
its  rain-area,  as  it  advanced,  until  it  ran  out  to  sea  a 
little  after  noon,  its  average  hourly  velocity  being 
forty-eight  miles.  All  observers  agree  in  giving  it 
a  rapid  approach,  a  short,  violent  passage,  and  a 
quick  disappearance.  Very  soon  after  its  clouds 
were  seen  and  thunder  beard,  the  brief  wind-squall 
came  rushing  in  advance  of  the  pouring  rain  ;  and 
an  hour  or  so  later  the  whole  storm  was  out  of  sight 
in  the  east.  With  the  wind  came  a  rapid  fall  of 
temperature  and  a  distinct  increase  of  pressure. 
The  thermograph,  barograph,  and  anemograph 
curves,  furnished  from  the  city  engineer's  office 
in  Providence,  are  here  particularly  interesting, 
as  they  record  fluctuations  produced  by  the  nearly 
central  passage  of  the  storm.  The  temperature  fell 
18^  in  half  an  hour  as  the  storm  came  overhead, 
and  soon  rose  again  to  a  high  afternoon  max- 
imum as  the  clouds  cleared  away.  The  barometer 
quickly  rose  four-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  the  arrival 
of  the  storm,  and  the  wind  increased  from  a  gentle 
breeze  to  a  rate  of  about  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  persistent  individuality  of  this  storm,  main- 
taining a  constant  association  of  its  several  features 
over  the  gpreater  part  of  its  observed  path,  justifies 
the  construction  of  a  '  composite  portrait,'  by  means 
of  which  all  the  observations  are  thrown  into  their 
proper  position  with  respect  to  two  governing  lines, 
—  the  rain-front  and  the  storm-axis.  In  this  figure, 
the  curved  lines,  convex  to  the  east,  measure  fifteen 
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minntea  ia  time,  or  twelTS  miles  ia  diiteDce,  ahe&d 
of  or  behind  the  rain-front  ;  Kod  the  «tnii){lit  lioei, 
parallel  to  the  etonn-azia,  mark  the  paths  of  the  mt- 
eral  stations  through  the  Btorm,  ai  if  thef  moved 
westward  while  the  storm  stood  still.  Appropriate 
figures  and  signs  for  temperature,   wind,  skj,  etc., 


The  '  portrait '  wonld  doabtlen  bavs  been  tmer  if 
oar  stations  had  been  more  ptentitnl  in  north-saatem 
Connecticut  and  south-eastern  Uassachusets  \  bat,  in 
a  first  season's  work,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  and  an  equable  distribution  of 
observers.     Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  these 


placed  on  the.line  of  their  station  and  at  their  proper 
time-interval  before  or  after  the  begiiiDioir  of  the 
rain,  then  represent  all  the  records  that  were 
gathered,  and  bring  them  together  on  a  aiogle  dia- 
gram.    Thus  we  see  the  gradual  fall  from  high  tern- 


requisites  during  the  coming  season,  when  the  ia- 
veetigation  wilt  be  continued  with  improved  oppor- 
tunities, and  all  careful  observers  will  be  encouraged 
to  CO  operate  in  the  work.  W.  If.  Dxns. 

Cunbrldgt,  Ku*. 
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coHFosiTi  or  TBmMk-a^CAU,.  IVVI  31 
Uill  observation*  Mitnon  in  Vieir  proper  plaet  wit\  reiped  to 
Interral  between  onrves,  IS  mloates.                     C .  olonda  In  wast. 
Numbers  gitt  temperature  (F.).                                  S,  olesr  In  vest.                             ** — >,  hesTj  wind. 
Tr  T,  Ti.  Dnt.  loadeit,  Uit  thaadcr.  L,  ll«li(tilti«-stroke.  ,  duration  at  rain. 

Tbe  Davenport  tableti. 
In  the  November  nnmber  of  the  American  anti- 
quartan  there  appeared  an  editorial  wherein  it  was 
charged  that  Bev.  J.  Qaas,  a  member  of  the  Daven- 
port academj,  by  exchange  had  imposed  upon  Ur. 
A.  F.  Berlin  certain  aUeged  fraudulent  moDod-relics, 
and  it  was  there  plainly  intimated  that  these  dis- 
closures tended  to  place  all   that  gentlemait's  dia- 


peratures,  as  the  clonda  (shown  by  black  crescents) 
became  visible,  and  the  thunder  became  audible  ; 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  wind  velocity,  and  its 
radial  direction  at  the  front  of  the  rain-area  ;  the 
longer  duration  of  the  rain,  and  the  greater  fall  of 
temperature,  at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin  of  the 
storm  ;  the  gradual  warming-up  again  as  the  rain 
ceased  and  clear  sky  (white  crescents)  appeared. 
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coveries  iiDder  tbe  ban  of  fuspicion.  Id  the  January 
number,  1886,  of  the  same  magrazine,  there  also  ap- 
peared an  elaborate  attack  by  its  editor  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  Davenport  tabletp,  of  which  the 
Bev.  J.  Gass  was  a  principal  discoverer.  In  the 
March  number  there  further  appeared  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  containing  the  statements 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Gass  had  made  some  exchanges,  not 
with  himself,  but  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Stevens  of  Oresron, 
and  that  most  of  the  mound-relics  sent  by  Mr.  Gass 
to  Mr.  Stevens  were  *  modem  *  or  fraudulent.  These 
statements  were  submitted  by  the  writer  to  Mr. 
Gass,  and  his  explanations  as  furnished  to  me  will  be 
found  in  the  following  communication.  This  letter 
from  Mr.  Gass  was  written  in  German  ;  and  the 
translation  herewith  furnished  for  publication  was 
made  by  Prof.  William  Riepe,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and 
subsequently  revised  by  Carl  L.  Suksdorf,  Esq., 
principal  of  the  German  free  school.  It  is  proper  to 
state  that  Mr.  Gass  preaches  and  teaches  in  German, 
and  as  his  few  English  letters,  on  account  of  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  language,  are  usually  dic- 
tated to  an  impromptu  amanuensis,  they  but  imper- 
fectly represent  his  precise  meaning. 

The  publications  in  the  Antiquarian  were  made 
without  communication  with  the  Davenport  academy, 
and  without  affording  Mr.  Gass  an  opportunity  for 
explanation.  In  correspondence  witn  Mr.  Berlin, 
the  writer  represented  that  Mr.  Gass  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  relics  in  question,  and  re- 
quested that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Daven- 
port academy  for  this  purpose.  This  request  was 
declined.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Gass  should  have 
appeared  in  the  Antiqiiarian  ;  but  as  we  are  denied 
admission  to  its  columns,  except  under  restrictions 
neither  the  Davenport  academy  nor  Mr.  Gass  could 
accept,  we  shall  have  to  ask  of  you  the  favor  of  its 
early  publication. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  while  the 
members  of  the  Davenport  academy  have  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  faith 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gass,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  its  inscribed  tablets  does 
not  by  any  means  wholly  depend  upon  his  reliability. 
As  may  be  seen  from  our  published  statements,  there 
were  other  persons  present  at  the  discovery  of  these 
relics,  and  certificates  as  to  the  facts  made  by  these 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  are  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  academy.  These 
additional  evidences  have  never  yet  been  given  to 
the  public,  and,  when  published,  will  furnish  strong 
corroborative  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  relics 
in  question. 

It  is  always  to  be  deplored  when  personal  considera- 
tions enter  into  scientific  discussions,  but  in  arche- 
ological  research,  where  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  relics  so  largely  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  tbe  explorer,  character  becomes  an  important 
factor,  and  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry.  In 
cases  like  that  under  consideration,  however,  thiH 
moral  test  should  be  sternly  applied  alike  to  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused.        Charles  E.  Putnam, 

President  Davenport  academy  of  sciences. 
Davenport,  lo.,  May  6. 

[CommaDioation  from  Rev.  J.  Ghuis.] 
Chablks  E.  Putnam,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I 
will  hasten  to  give  you  an  account,  so  far  as  it  is  still 


now  possible  for  me  to  do,  of  my  transactions  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Stevens  of  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  in  regard 
to  the  relics  in  question. 

I  formerly  often  received  letters  and  ciroolars 
offering  me  relics,  or  wishing  to  exchange  or  bnv 
from  me.  Among  others  I  received  also  in  Apn(. 
1881,  a  postal-card  from  Mr.  Stevens.  This  I  handed 
to  our  curator  of  the  academy,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  as 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  to  make  any  exchange 
with  him  myself.  To  our  curator,  however,  the  offer 
was  quite  welcome,  and  he  authorized  me  to  write  to 
Mr.  Stevens  that  he  was  willing  to  make  such  ex- 
changes. Mr.  Stevens  immediately  sent  a  number 
of  relics  which  pleased  us  all  very  well.  At  this 
time,  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  before  or 
after  I  had  seen  those  articles,  awoke  in  me  the  very 
unhappy  wish,  as  it  now  appears,  to  possess  a  few  grood 
small  arrow-heads  to  be  used  as  charms  for  my  little 
daughter.  I  therefore  collected  what  was  in  the 
house,  the  best  of  which  was  a  small  box  of  flint 
implements  which  I  had  received  from  ReT.  C. 
Mutschmann  of  Missouri.  AH  these  were  of  a 
primitive  character,  and  therefore  not  of  especial 
value  for  our  museum.  Among  the  objects  received 
from  Pastor  Mutschmann  there  were  a  small  stone 
axe,  an  Indian  stone  pipe,  and  also  fragments  of 
such  a  one.     The  pipe  had  about  the  foUowing  form  : 


It  was  of  grayish  color,  rough,  without  polish.  The 
broken  one  was  of  a  similar  character.  Pastor 
Mutschmann  wrote  to  me  at  that  time  that  he  was 
told  that  the  pipe  was  found  in  an  Indian  grave  on 
the  Missouri  River,  I  believe  in  St.  Charles  or  War- 
ren county.  I  took  the  pipes  and  other  relics  with- 
out any  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  did  not 
test  them  in  any  way.  I  supposed  the  material  to  be 
gray  pipe- stone. 

I  packed  all,  as  I  had  received  them,  in  two  paper 
boxes,  and  sent  them  by  mail  to  Mr.  Stevens.  There- 
upon I  received  from  him  a  number  of  small  arrow- 
heads, of  which  a  few  were  nice  and  whole,  but  the 
most  were  broken.  At  the  same  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stevens,  in  which  he  remarked  that 
the  articles  sent  were  not  worth  tbe  postage  I  had 
paid,  for  it  was  all  broken,  worthless  stuff.  In  my 
answer  I  endeavored  to  defend  the  relics  as  not  being 
entirely  worthless  ;  and,  somewhat  hurt  and  irritated 
by  what  I  considered  the  unjust  remarks  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  I  have,  as  I  now  see,  somewhat  overesti- 
mated tbe  value  of  those  articles.  He  remarked  at 
the  same  time  that  the  pipes  were  not  old  (ancient) 
Indian  pipes,  but  were  modem,  made  by  white  peo- 
ple ;  at  least,  some  one  had  told  him  so.  I  gave  no 
credit  to  this  statement,  but  took  it  for  an  empty 
excuse  made  in  order  to  give  me  little  or  nothing  for 
them.  If  I  had  entertained  the  lea^t  doubt  of  their 
genuineness,  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  sent  them  ;  or  at  least,  after  Mr.  Stevens  had 
made  these  remarks,  I  should  certainly  at  once  have 
asked  them,  and  taken  them  back  at  any  price. 

As  to  who  has  written  my  letters  for  me,  I  cannot 
now  say  positively.  Mrs.  Gass  says  it  was  certainly 
done  by  one  of  my  pupils,  and  I  believe  she  is  right. 
A  letter  in  German,  written  by  myself,  would  sure- 
ly have  sounded  quite  differently.  These  unfortu- 
nate letters  have,  however,  been  sent  in  my  name, 
and  with  my  name,  and  I  must  now  abide  the  con- 
sequences, come  what  will.     I  can  scarcely  under- 
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Btand,  even  dov  (sapposieg  that  Mr  Berlin's  copy  of 
my  letter  is  correct),  how  the  incorrect  staCemeDt 
that  the  aCHdemy  bud  boug-bt  such  pipes,  and  paid 
fUcb  bigb  pricex  for  them,  could  have  occurred  un- 
obierved.  The  boy  who  vrroCe  tbe  letter  for  xaa  muet 
bav?  misonderstood  me,  and  from  my  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  I  overlooked  thii  error.  It 
tDoy  be,  that,  not  attaching  much  importance  to 
this  letter,  I  may  have  sent  it  ivithout  first  examin- 
ing or  looking  it  over. 

In  regard  to  the  relics  in  question,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  for  me  to  determine  whether  those  which 
Mr.  Stevens  claims  to  have  received  from  roe  are 
actually  ('i^  objects  which  I  have  sent  him  ;  for  I 
have  not  seen  them  as  jet.  and  for  the  present  shall 
bare  no  opportunity,  as  Mr.  Berlin  baa  informed  you 
that  he  could  not  trend  Ibem  for  my  inspection  with- 
out the  consent  of  Mr.  Stevens.  On  tbe  contrary, 
Ur.  S(«Teua  says  that  they  no  longier  belong  to  him, 
but  to  Mr.  Berlin. 

Immediately  on  receiving  your  flrst  communication 
on  this  matter.  I  resolved  to  lend  back  to  him  the 
alTow-beads  received  in  exchange,  and  to  request 
him  alio  to  return  those  which  be  claimed  were  not 
gtanine  to  me.  Mr  Stevens  returned  tbe  package 
to  me,  and  refused  to  irive  me  back  those  which  lie 
claimed  I  had  sent  to  liim,  with  tbe  excuse  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  his  possession,  as  be  had  given 
them  to  Mr.  Berlin.  Hence  obviously  it  is  iuoossi- 
ble  for  me  to  determine  as  to  tbe  correctness  of  the 
statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  concerning  said 
relics.  Their  refusal  to  allow  me  to  inspect  the 
objects  is  very  strange  and  perplexing  to  me. 

As  Mr.  Stevens  informs  dh  that  many  of  the  relics 
I  sent  him  were  thrown  out  in  tbe  yard  on  a  pile  of 
other  rejected  relics,  and  have  been  lying  there  some 
years  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
became,  sa  he  saya,  considerably  changed  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  labels  lost.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
and  after  so  long  a  time,  it  must  bave  been  very  diffi- 
cult (or  biro  to  select  the  relics  in  question,  and  to 
distinguish  them  with  certainty  from  those  received 
from  other  sources  in  his  extensive  exchanges.  I 
bave  no  duubt,  if  I  could  see  the  relics,  I  should 
recugnixe  luany  or  most  of  them,  unless  they  have 
been  so  changed  by  Mr.  Stevens  as  to  be  no  longer 
recoKnizable.  Until  this  opportunity  is  afforded, 
the  present  account  of  the  transaction  must  suffice. 

That  the  intention  or  the  thought  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  doubtful  relics,  or  of  deceiving  any 
one  with  them,  was  far  from  my  mind,  will,  to  you, 
scarcely  require  any  special  aasurance  from  me. 

J.  Gabs. 

Postrllle.  lo.,  April  10. 

Tbe  above  is  a  correct  translation  from  tbe  Ger- 
man of  a  communication  written  by  Rev.  J.  Qass  to 
Cbarle*  B.  Putnam,  Esq.,  hearing  date  April  10.  ISSS, 

Cari.  L.  Suksdobf. 

Wm.  Eiepe. 
DBTenpoit,  la.,  Bl*;4. 

What  was  the  rose  of  Sharon  ? 
An  interesting  question  is  renewed,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  tbe  Edinburgh  rerine,  on  '  What  was  tbe  rose 
of  Sharon  V  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  Seitnee  may  be  able  to  throw  further 
light  upon  the  subject,  or  at  least  give  trustworthy 
opinions  a*  to  tbe  merits  of  *  eroot    '  '  '    ~ 


'  reed.'  The  extract  is,  I  hope,  of  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  republication  :  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The '  rose  of  Sharon  '  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point.  Tbe  Hebrew  word  khabutitMh  occurs  only 
m  Canticles  ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1.  The  Bevised 
version  reads  '  rose '  in  tbe  text,  and  '  autumn 
crocus'  in  the  margin.  We  are  of  opinion  that  tbe 
narcissus  (N.  taietta)  is  intended.  Tbe  scene  of  the 
CantJcles  is  in  tbe  spring,  when  tbe  narcissus  would 
be  in  blossom:  it  ia  very  sweet,  has  long  been  and 
stilt  is  a  plant  of  which  the  orientals  are  passionately 
fond.  Hasselquist  noticed  it  on  the  plain  of  Sharon ; 
Tristram,  in  cultivate  laud  and  lower  bills  from 
Gbea  to  Lebanon  :  Mr.  B.  Chichester  Hart,  in  the 
districts  between  Yebdna  and  Jaffa  I  plain  of  Sharon). 
'  Some  low'lying  iMtcbes,'  he  says,  '  were  quite 
white  with  it.'  The  October  quarterly  statement 
(Palestine  exploration  fund)  contains  a  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  Hart,  entitled  '  A  naturalist's  jour- 
ney to  Smai,  Petra,  and  South  Palestine,  made  in  the 

fume,  and  would  not  be  in  bloom  till  late  in  the  year. 
The  narcissus  is  a  bulbous  plant,  which  is  apparently 
implied  in  part  of  its  Hebrew  name ;  i.e.,  belael  (a 
'  bulb,'  an  '  onion  ' ).  But  quite  a  different  plant  has 
very  rfcently  appeared  hs  the  claimant  to  the  honor 
of  being  tbe  '  rose  of  Sharon  : '  an  Assyrian  plant 
name  is  introduced  to  n»  by  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch.  Among 
the  names  of  different  kinds  of  kinU  ( -  reed ' )  and 
of  objects  made  of  it,  occurring  on  a  tablet  in  tbe 
British  museum,  and  published  in  '  The  caneiform 
inscriptions  of  western  Asia,'  mention  is  made  of 
one  called  khabataiUaln,  which  in  sound  is  identical 
with  tbe  Hebrew  name  in  Canticles  and  IsaiaJi ;  so 
that  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
upsets  all  other  Boral  aspirants  with  one  decided 
bloir,  and  reads  '  reed  of  Sharon.'  '  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  sprout  like  the  reed.' "  C.  W.  T. 


of  the 

Various  writers  duriog  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  have  called  attention  to  tbe  marked 
differences  of  temperature  which  are  frequently  to 
be  found  in  clear  weather  between  bill-topa  aud 
adjacent  valleys.  Becently  Hann  and  Woeikof  in 
Europe  have  written  numerous  paper?  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  this  country  instances  have  been  given 
by  J.  W.  Chickering.  jun.,  and  S.Alexander  lAnieri- 
cnii  meteorological  jour-Hal),  Professor  Mendenball 
(Science),  Professor  Hazen  (Professional  pa|)er  of  the 
signal  service,  xviii.),  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Davis  (Aji- 
palactiia).  But  attention  has  not  generally  been  at- 
tracted to  tbe  bearing  these  differences  of  tempera- 
ture have  on  the  subject  of  thermometer  exposure. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the 
marked  differences  of  temperature  which  were  re- 
ported by  different  obiervers  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich,, 
during  the  cold  period  of  the  winter  of  1885  ;  and, 
in  order  to  study  the  subject,  a  regular  series  of 
observations  were  begun  between  the  aatrouomical 
observatory  at  Ann  Arbor  and  an  adjacent  valley 
through  which  ran  tbe  Huron  Hiver.  The  bottom 
of  tbe  valley  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
lower  than  the  land  on  each  side  of  it,  and  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  side  on  which 
stood  the  observatory.  The  method  employed  was 
lo  obtain  the  temperature  at  the  observatory  by 
means  of  a  sling  thermometer ;  than  descending  tbo 
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hill,  and  whirliDf;  the  thermometer,  to  read  it  at 
intervals  until  the  bottom  was  reached.  A  return 
trip  was  then  begun,  and  the  temperature  obtained 
again  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Later,  minimum  ther- 
mometers were  similarly  exposed  at  both  places,  and 
their  readings  compared.  Early  on  clear  mornings, 
and  at  night,  the  temperature  was  usually  found  sev- 
eral degrees  lower  in  the  valley,  and  differences  of 
ten  degrees  were  not  uncommon.  At  7  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  the  temperature  at  the  observa- 
tory was  8i°  below  zero.  On  descending  the  hill,  the 
thermometer  fell  rapidly,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  read  18"  below  zero.  The  fall  was  greatest 
along  the  steepest  decline,  and  in  one  place  fell  three 
degrees  within  twenty-five  feet.  Returning,  the 
thermometer  rose  rapidly,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
again  read  di"  below  zero. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  observations, 
Professors  Pettee  and  Schaeberle  kindly  consented 
to  take  simultaneous  observations  of  temperature 
with  those  at  the  observatory.  One  lived  about  a 
mile  to  the  south-west,  and  the  other  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  west.  Professor  Pettee  was  at  about 
the  same  level  as  the  observatory,  and  his  readings 
differed  but  little  from  the  observatory  readings ; 
but  the  observations  taken  at  the  home  of  Professor 
Schaeberle,  which  was  at  a  considerably  lower  level, 
several  times  gave  temperatures  ten  degrees  lower 
than  those  at  the  observatory.  These  lower  tem- 
peratures, observed  both  in  the  adjacent  valley  and 
at  the  home  of  Professor  Schaeberle,  were  only 
found  at  night  and  on  clear,  quiet  mornings,  and 
disappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  cloudy 
weather.  They  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
the  air  most  cooled  by  radiation,  or  by  contact  with 
the  earth's  surface  thus  cooled,  was  heaviest,  and 
sunk  to  the  lowest  levels.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  temperature  was  usually  found  slightly  higher  in 
the  valley  than  at  the  observatory. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  for  scientific  purposes 
which  are  intended  for  the  study  of  temperature 
changes  over  large  sections  of  country,  and  where 
stations  can  only  be  obtained  many  miles  apart,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  these  merely  local  differences  of 
temperature  ;  and  the  only  method  of  eliminating 
them  is  to  get  above  them :  in  other  words,  wher- 
ever irregularities  in  the  earth's  surface  exist,  the 
thermometer  should  be  on,  or  at  least  as  high  as, 
that  of  any  considerable  portion  of  land  surrounding 
it,  and  not  in  valleys.  The  thermometer  should,  if 
possible,  be  away  from  buildings,  and  as  many  feet 
above  ground  as  convenient.  The  best  form  of 
shelter  is  probably  that  devised  and  described  by 
Professor  Hazen.  *  I  have  found  by  comparison  that 
thermometers  placed  in  accordance  with  these 
considerations  differ  but  little  in  their  readings, 
though  they  are  many  miles  apart  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  But  scientific  people  should  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  thermometers  so  placed 
represent  the  temperature  over  the  adjacent  country. 
The  position  is  merely  that  in  which  local  influences 
are  attempted  to  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
say  to  persons  that  their  observations  must  be  erro- 
neous because  they  differ  from  those  of  the  signal  ser- 
vice or  some  observatory. 

This  is  a  subject  I  think  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  those  in  charge  of  state  weather  ser- 

H.  Hrlm  Clayton. 


vices. 


Blae  Hill  obserratoxT. 
ReadTille,  Mass.,  April  16. 


Double  Tition. 

Since  my  earliest  boyhood,  or  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  I  have  had  double  vision  and  stereoscopic 
eyes,  which  I  have  probably  exercised  more  than  a 
million  times.  I  have  exercined  the  double  vision  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  to  a  certain  degree 
compulsory,  as,  if  I  look  at  an  object  forty  feet  more 
or  less  distant,  all  intervening  objects  are  doubled 
involuntarily. 

I  often  stiereosccpe  (if  that  be  a  good  verb)  wall- 
papers and  carpets,  if  figures  be  of  proper  size,  ar- 
rangement, and  distance.  This  has  a  wonderful 
effect,  producing  the  following  changes :  the  walla 
of  an  ordinary  room  are  apparently  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  feet,  and  are  proportionately  in- 
creased in  size.  Any  defects  in  the  pntting-on  of 
the  paper  will  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  shall  mention  when  describiag  the  effects  on 
gratings  or  lattice- work.  The  borders  of  the  paper, 
if  not  *  stereoscoped '  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
pictures,   etc.,   on  the  walls,  will  remain  at  their 

{)roper  distances,  and  seem  suspended  in  the  air, 
ike  Mohammed's  coffin.  The  surface  of  the  paper 
is  also  remarkably  increased  in  brilliancy.  In 
*  stereoscoping '  common  photographs,  they  are 
thrown  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  the  proper 
stereoscopic  effect  is  brought  about  in  the  middle  one 
of  the  three.  I  suppose  this  accounts  for  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  walls  of  rooms  when  so  treated. 

What  has  bothered  me  the  most  is  the  effect  on 
gratings  and  lattice-work.  In  a  piece  of  lattice- 
work, say,  eight  by  ten  feet,  and  the  eyes  five  feet 
distant,  the  work  is  broken  up,  and  has,  instead  of 
a  common  surface,  an  apparent  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet.  In  some  places  there  will  be  but  a  single 
piece  ;  in  other  places  two  or  three  wiU  be  together 
with  their  panulelism  properly  preserved.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  brought  about  by  irregularities  in  the 
construction  of  the  diagonals  in  the  structure  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  optics  to  explain  this 
peculiar  breaking-up,  and  differences  in  apparent 
distances  of  the  different  pieces  making  up  the  work. 
The  same  effects  are  produced  in  looking  down  at 
gratings  in  pavements.  Geo.  Esllbr,  M.D. 

Buoyrus,  O.,  May  10. 

Partition  of  Patagonia. 

The  geographical  note  on  the  '  Partition  of  Pata- 
gonia '  in  the  current  issue  of  Science  (No.  170)  calls 
to  mind  your  recent  strictures  on  cartographers  for 
failing  to  keep  our  school  maps  up  to  the  times.  It 
would  be  but  fair  to  state  that  the  cartographers  are 
not  delinquent  in  this  instance.  The  treaty  of  parti- 
tion was  concluded  at  Buenos  Ayres,  July  23,  1881 , 
—  five  years  ago.  For  the  last  three  years  all  our 
more  popular  school  geographies  have  shown  the 
boundaries  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  as 
determined  by  this  treaty.  Russell  Hinman. 

Cincinnati,  May  10. 

An  old-time  salt-storm. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  exact  date  of 
the  so-called  '  salt-storm  '  which  came  upon  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  about  1815?  As  described  by 
old  inhabitants,  there  was  a  high  wind  and  hea^y 
rain,  and  the  houses  and  all  objects  within  a  mile  of 
the  water  were  coated  with  salt.  Are  such  storms 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  what  is  their  explana- 
tion!  .H.  C. 

Salem,  Mass.,  May  10. 
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CROSS-FBRTIUZATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

BIRDS. 
Adaptations  fttr  croHs-fertilizntion  exist  in  an 
aliniiel  eudli^sH  variety  tlirou|;)ioiit  the  veKctalile 
kingilom,  tunl  have  ufTorded  n  wide  lidd  (or  ettuly 
and  speculation  b>  biologiBls.  Mun;  iif  great  in- 
t«rest  have  been  deecribed  by  Hermann  Mflller  as 
occurring  in  South  American  plants  :  and  now 
the  well-known  South  American  naturalist,  Fritz 
Mullet,  adds  in  A'osmo*  (18^,  i.  S)S-98)  a  very  re- 
markable discovenr  of  adaplation  to  crosB-fertillza- 
tion  by  birds,  —  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  it  is 
believed,  that  liaa  been  ohst-r^'ed  in  the  Tegetnble 

The  Howera  of  the  common  European  myrtle, 
with  their  delicate  white  corolla  and  crown  of 
white  etHmena  and  simple  pistil,  are  familiar  to 
all.  Very  similar  are  the  white  floweni  of  the 
trees  and  ehnibe  l«lon)^nK  to  the  numerous  species 
of  the  ^icnera  Cauipomaneeia,  Psidium,  Mjrcia, 
and  Eugenia  of  the  same  family  (Myrtaceae),  oc- 
curring in  great  abundance  in  South  America. 
Many  of  the  species  blossom  in  such  profusion 
that  the  trees  appear  nearly  white,  and  the  pleas- 
ant odor  that  not  a  few  give  oS  attract  tiees  and 
other  insects  in  great  numbers ;  and  while  in  many 
others  the  flowers  are  not  bo  conspicuous,  and  the 
perfumes  not  so  evident,  yet  the  pollen  is  cosily 
transferred  from  flower  to  flower,  aud  tree  to 
tree,  by  the  agency  of  insects. 

In  this  uniformity  among  the  genera  and  species 
a  singular  exception  ia  found  in  the  '  goinbo  do 
campo,' —  a  not  unccmmon  tree  in  the  higher 
lands  of  Brazil,  and  widely  known  for  ita  eicel- 
tent  fruit.  The  single  speciea  belong  to  the  genus 
Feijoa  ;  and  its  popular  name,  as  well  as  its  mode 
of  growth  and  its  foliage,  recalls  the  wide-spread 
common  gnava-treo  (Psidiuui  pomiferum). 

The  fluwere  are  found  usually  at  the  extremity 
of  the  twigs,  or  more  rarely  in  the  axils  of  the 
len%-es,  in  grou|ie  of  from  two  to  Btc.  on  short 
stems.  The  leaves  in  whose  axils  the  flower- 
stems,  or  the  twigs  bearing  them,  occur,  are  re- 
duced to  rudimentary  bracts ;  and  the  flowers, 
for  this  reasoD,  are  more  conspicuous  thim  they 
would  be  were  they  enveloped  by  leaves,  as  is 
usual  in  the  allied  genera.  A  yet  more  especial 
adaptation  to  the  means  by  which  they  ore  ferti- 


lized is  Ihe  duration  of  flowering,  which  extends 
for  muulhs,  during  the  entire  spring,  single  bloe- 
soms  appeuring  here  and  there  overthe  tree. 

The  sejialH  form  two  pairs,  —  those  of  the  one 
about  six  milUmetreB  in  length,  and  of  equal 
breadth  ;  of  the  other,  twice  as  long  and  a  little 
wider.  In  the  unfolding  of  the  blossom  they  are 
turned  downwards,  and  present  only  the  dark 
reddish-broH-n  inner  side.    The  petals  at  firat  are 


about  fifteen  millimetres  long  and  as  many  hroatl, 
firm  and  leathery,  and  arched  outwards  :  the  in- 
ner side,  of  a  purplish-red  color.  Within  a  day 
they  grow  to  double  the  length  and  breadth,  and 
so  roll  up  longitudinally  that  they  form  a  tut)e  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  widUi.  the  leaves  of 
the  two  pairs  rolling  or  turning  in  opiiosite  direc- 

Together  with  these  changen  in  size  nnd  shape, 
there  are  others  in  color  and  tasl«.  The  external 
side  of  the  petal,  all  that  is  now  visible,  becomes 
pure  white,  contrasting  with  the  dark  background 
of  the  sepals  :  and  instead  of  l>eing  thickened 
and  tasteless,  or  with  a  slight  acrid  taste,  as  is 
uaual  in  so  many  of  its  congeners,  like  the  clove 
and  other  species,  it  has  now  become  soft  and 
very  sweet,  and  without  any  acridity. 

The  dark  blood-red  stamens,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty,  are  about  eighteen  millimetres 
in  length,  thickened  and  stiff,  and  expanding 
above  inl«  a  crown  more  than  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  anthers  lie  horizontally,  and  liberate 
their  bright  yellow  pollen  nearly  at  the  same  time 
tliat  the  petals  reach  their  complete  development. 
Tlie  single  pistil  is  likewise  firm  and  stout,  and 
extends  above  the  plane  of  the  anthers.  As  an 
unusual  occurrence,  there  were  found  at  one  time 
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flowers  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  sepals  had 
been  taransformed  into  petals,  as  shown  in  fig.  B  ; 
and,  from  their  evident  relation  to  each  other,  the 
anthor  notices  the  fact  as  deserving  the  attention 
of  those  who  would  speculate  upon  laws  of  varia- 
tion and  heredity. 

From  the  description  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
flowers  are  conspicuous,  having  deep-yellow  pol- 
len, dark  blood-red  stamens  and  pistil,  snow- 
white  petals,  and  dark  sepals,  aU  unhidden  by  the 
foliage.  But,  notwithstanding  this  conspicuous- 
nesB,  the  flowers  are  seldom  visited  by  bees,  there 
being,  as  was  found,  little  or  no  nectar  or  honey 
to  attract  them.  Even  in  cases  where  bees  were 
observed  upon  the  flowers,  the  prominent  pistil 
did  not  readily  admit  of  fertilization.  The  author 
was  surprised,  however,  to  flnd  that  soon  after 
blossoming  very  many  of  the  petals  were  severed 
near  the  middle,  or  at  the  base,  by  a  single  strong 
incision.  By  watching  he  soon  discovered  the 
cause  to  be  birds  of  the  genus  Thamnophilus. 
These  birds,  of  which  the  male  is  black  and  the 
female  brown,  alighted  usuaUy  upon  a  branch 
above  the  one  on  which  a  flower  was  in  bloom, 
and,  reaching  downward,  bit  off  the  petals ;  but, 
in  so  doing,  either  the  neck  or  forehead  invariably 
came  in  contact  with  the  anthers,  and  brushed  off 
the  pollen,  leaving  the  flower  as  seen  in  fig.  C. 
Whether  birds  of  this  genus,  especially  in  the 
more  normal  habitat  of  the  tree  in  the  higher 
lands  of  Brazil,  are  the  only  agency  of  cross- 
fertilization,  or  whether  other  birds  share  in  it,  re- 
mains to  be  discovered. 

In  Europe  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  birds  are 
attracted  by  fiowers.  Sparrows  sometimes  bite 
off  the  fiowers  of  the  yellow  crocus,  and  the  bull- 
finch will  pluck  with  inherited  dexterity  that  por- 
tion of  the  under  part  of  the  primrose  which  con- 
tains honey.  No  adaptation  has  hitherto  ever 
been  observed  where  such  mutilations  of  the  blos- 
som were  of  direct  advantage  to  the  plant,  and 
the  present  example  of  Feijoa  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable  for  the  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  this  adaptation  has  reached.  Instead 
of  the  sweet  petals  being  spread  out  for  ornament 
alone,  out  of  which  the  bird  could  pluck  but  a 
small  portion,  they  become  rolled  up,  thus  per- 
mitting a  larger  part  to  be  bitten  off,  and  present- 
ing greater  attractions.  The  stout,  firm  anthers, 
and  pistil,  are  likewise  adaptive,  insuring  the 
clinging  of  the  pollen  to  the  feathers  of  the  bird, 
and  thus  its  ready  transportation  from  one  blossom 
to  another. 

How  these  adaptations  have  been  brought  about 
can  scarcely  be  conjectured,  as  the  genus  is  widely 
removed  from  the  allied  genera,  and  there  are  no 
intermediate  forms. 


PROFESSOR  HUGHES  ON  SELF-INDUCTION. 

The  recent  researches  of  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Society  of  telegraph  engineers 
and  electricians,  have  been  extended  by  him,  and 
his  latest  results  wiU  be  published  in  a  forthcom- 
ing  number  of  the  Society's  joumaL  We  are  en- 
abled to  give  some  account  of  these  researcbea 
from  an  account  published  in  Engineering, 

The  extra  resistance  of  a  wire  during  Uie  '  vari- 
able period,'  that  is  to  say,  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent entering  it  is  rising  to  its  normal  strength, 
has  been  shown  by  Professor  Hughes  to  proceed 
from  an  extra  current  of  opposite  name  self -in- 
duced in  the  vrire.  He  finds,  however,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  effect  is  reversed,  so  as  to 
produce  less  resistance  in  the  wire  during  the 
variable  period.  Such  cases  occur  when  ex- 
tremely fine  wires  are  being  tested  with  powerful 
currents ;  for  the  steady  current  heats  the  wire, 
thus  introducing  an  extra  resistance.  The  induc- 
tion-bridge of  Professor  Hughes  enables  him  to 
study  and  analyze  these  effects,  tracing  them  to 
their  true  cause. 

Professor  Hughes  has  lately  been  investigating 
the  self-induction  of  coils,  as  well  as  of  straight 
wires,  and  the  following  table  gives  his  result :  — 


Coils  formed  of  8  metres  of  sUk-ooTered  copper 
wire  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  each  coil  being  8 
millimetres  in  diameter. 


One  coil  alone 

Two  similar  coils  in  serins 

Two  similar  coils  in  parallel,  but  separated  5  centi- 
metres from  each  other 

Same  two  coils  in  parallel,  but  superposed 

One  single  coil  of  tnicker  wire  of  exactly  the  same 
form,  length,  and  resistance  as  the  two  coils  in 
parallel 


o  •  ^ 
So 

O 


100 
174 

66 

81 


75 


This  table  shows  an  increase  of  the  self-induc- 
tion when  the  two  coils  are  in  series,  but  not 
quite  double  the  effect,  as  there  is  an  increased  or 
added  resistance.  This  result  is  well  known ;  but 
a  more  interesting  result  is  obtained  where  the 
two  coils  are  parallel  and  separate,  giving  82  per 
cent  less  self-induction  than  when  they  are  super- 
posed, and  26  per  cent  less  than  that  of  a  single 
coil  of  the  same  resistance.  Professor  Hughes 
traces  this  result  to  the  reaction  of  contiguous 
coils  on  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  self -inductive  capacity  of 
non-magnetic  wires  of  different  metals,  but  of 
the  same  lengths  and  diameters.  Professor  Hughes 
finds  that  when  non-inductive  resistances,  say,  of 
carbon,  are  added  to  the  wires  to  bring  them  to 
equal  resistance,  there  is  apparently  no  difference 
in  the  self-inductive  capacity  of  all  the  metals  he 
has  yet  tried  ;  but  if,  instead  of  adding  a  supple- 
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mentary  reeielanoe  of  carbon,  the  wires  arc  taken 
of  the  same  length  and  resistance,  their  diametcTB 
being  diiferent,  he  finds  a  marked  difference  in 
their  inductiva  capacitioe.  For  instance :  a  pure 
copper  wire,  compartHJ  with  a  brass  one  of  double 
tlie  diameter,  ehowe  a  much  higher  self-induc- 
tion :  and  ProfeBBor  Hughes  remarks  Id  this  con- 
nection,  tliat,  as  the  diameter  incrttaaee,  the  re- 
actions of  the  current  in  the  contiguous  parte  of 
tite  wire  on  each  otlier  become  less.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  some  fresli  values  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  aelf-inUuction  currents  in  wires 
and  Htripe  one  metre  long,  that  of  a  cliemicaily 
pure  copper  wire  one  millimetre  in  diameter 
being  taken  as  100 :  — 
Wini  of  Ihr  tame  dtameler,  bul  of  dlffrrmt  retuluHCe, 
1  melrc  in  length. 
Soft  SvedUh  Iron BOW 

Leitd '.  SO 

Wirt  of  ttte  tame  rublowoe,  but  of  dfffeimt  lUamtltr, 
1  mttrt  In  l«wU. 

Soft  Swedish  IroB 400 

Copper ..lOQ 

BrmM 8H 

Lusd Bl 

BIrtpt  of  at  mau  vidtk  and  tktOnim,  Imt  of  dlfrrenl 
retliUmcr,  1  metre  in  lengtk,  11  mOUmetnt  bUc,  I-IO  of 
a  mOttmelrt  thick. 
Coppar to 

Iron U 

Lud , » 

Stript  of  llu  eame  rewUlana  and  Mu*n<*t,  bnl  a/  differ- 
mt  widtlu.  I  mtlrf  in  Irnglh,  1-10  mUUmetre  thick. 

lintUIImetreawldefoopporV V> 

«  -  "     (btua) IB 

™  ■*  ■■     (Iron) W 

W  ■•  ■■    Oewl) W 

!n  the  above  table,  wires  of  the  same  diameter 
foQow  in  the  order  of  their  resistance,  iron  olime 
being  the  exception.  The  same  order  is  preserved 
in  wires  of  the  same  resistance,  but  of  different 
diameters.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  n  nearer  ap- 
proach to  equality,  but  they  still  show  a  differ- 
ence of  from  13  to  19  per  cent;  and,  wbilt-  the  non- 
magnetic metals  have  increaoed  tlieir  inductive 
capacity  with  increased  diameter,  iron  has  fallen 
30  per  cent ;  consequently  wires  of  different 
metals  of  Uie  some  resistance  have  not  the  same 
inductive  capacity,  owing,  probably,  to  the  action 
of  contiguous  portions  of  tlie  current,  ns  Professor 
Hugh««  has  already  shown. 

If  we  reduce  tlie  extra  currents  by  employing 
thin  slieets  or  strips,  th^re  is,  in  the  case  of  iron, 
a  still  more  remarkable  difference,  for  in  strips  of 
different  metals  of  the  same  width  the  force  of 
the  extra  currents  in  iron  is  actually  leas  than 
that  in  brass ;  and  if  we  compare  an  iron  strip 
with  an  iron  or  copper  wire  nf  the  some  resist- 


ance, we  have,  iron  WW,  copjier  wire  100,  and  i 
iron  strip  4-'),  or  ■'iS  |)er  cent  li-ss  than  tlie  copper 

In  the  case  of  wires  a  nearer  approach  to  equal- 
ity in  inductive  capacity  ta  shown  when  they  are 
of  the  same  resistance,  but  in  strips  this  is  re- 
versed :  for  here,  when  equality  in  reeistanco  is 
produced  by  wider  strips,  the  difference  becomes 
greater,  iron  then  having  actually  leas  inductive 
capacity  than  a  lead  wire  of  the  same  resistance. 
Professor  Hughes  attributes  this  remarkable  result 
not  only  to  the  reiictiona  of  contiguous  portions 
of  the  current  being  less  in  sheets  or  stripe  than 
in  wires,  but  also  to  an  imperfect  formation  of 
the  circular  magnetism  which  takes  place  in  iron 
wires  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  He 
has  tried  all  forms  of  conductors,  such  as  those  of 
square,  stellar,  and  tubular  section ;  and  all  of 
them  show  a  diminution  of  intluctive  capacity  as 
compared  with  wires  of  solid  circular  cross-sec- 
tion. In  solid  conductors  the  maximum  self-in- 
duction appears  in  those  of  circular  section,  and 
the  minimum  in  wires  formed  into  a  flat  strip. 

While  re-offirming  his  statement  that  the  best 
lightning-rod  is  a  flat  strip  of  copper,  or  a  gal- 
vaniKed  iron  strand  wire,  ProfeBsor  Hughes  lias 
made  experiments  with  American  compound 
wires  consisting  of  a  steel  core  coated  with  cop- 
per, or  a  copper  core  coated  with  steel.  He  finds 
that  the  copper  ooating  has  an  enormous  influ- 
ence in  reducing  self-inducrion  in  the  steel.  With- 
out it  the  self-induction  was  found  to  be  3G0  as 
compared  with  a  copper  wire  giving  100,  whereas 
with  it  the  self-induction  was  only  tOT,  or  7  [ler 
c«nt  more  than  copper  alone.  This  effect  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  circular  magnetism 
created  by  Uie  paasage  of  a  current  through  an 
iron  wire  is  [voduced  chiefly  on  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  wire ;  and  if  this  is  of  copper,  it 
is  practically  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand, 
copper  wire  coated  with  steel  has  a  greatly  in- 
creased self-induction  as  compared  with  copper 
wire  uncoated.  It  even  has  a  higher  self-induction 
tlion  a  solid  iron  wire,  and  its  resistance  in  the 
variable  i>crio<l  is  proportionally  greater  than  that 
of  a  soft  iron  wire.  Professor  Hughes  has  made 
numerous  experiments  on  this  point :  and  they 
all  show,  that,  while  copper  in  a  straight  wire  or 
a  single  trtrff  loop  has  a  far  lower  inductive  ca- 
pacity tlian  iron,  it  has,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the 
property  of  lieing  far  more  excited  by  the  reaction 
of  iron,  so  that  a  straight  copper  wire  can  be  ex- 
citetl  hy  this  reaction  to  a  degree  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  of  a  straight  iron  wire  under  precisely 
the  some  conilitions.  Some  of  Professor  Hughes's 
experiments  illustrating  this  point  may  be  cited, 
as  they  are  of  much   prat^tical   importance. 
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copper  and  an  iron 
metre  in  length,  w 
capacity  and  reaistance,  the  capacitj  of  the  copper 
min  being  taJcen  as  100,  and  the  iron  being  400. 
The  copper  wire  showed  an  increaaed  reastance, 
during  the  variable  period,  of  8  per  cent,  aa  com- 
pared with  128  per  cent  for  iron ;  but  a  great 
change  took  place  when  each  of  theoe  was  placed 
in  the  interior  of  an  iron  gas  tube  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  aUow  of  the  wire  being  insulated. 
The  force  of  the  extra  currents  in  the  copper  wire 
then  increaaed  850  per  cent,  while  in  the  iron 
they  increased  8  per  cent,  the  force  of  the  extra 
currents  being  now,  for  copper  400,  and  for  iron 
438. 

The  influence  of  an  iron  tube  on  the  resistance 
of  the  variable  period  was  still  more  marked.  The 
copper  wire  which,  without  the  exterior  iron 
tube,  had  only  8  per  cent  increase,  now  sliowed 
034  per  cent ;  or,  bj  direct  measurement,  1  metre 
of  this  wire,  during  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the 
current  in  the  variable  period,  bad  a  reaistance 
the  same  as  10.34  metres  in  the  stable  period,  —  a 
much  greater  difference  than  was  obtained  with 
iron  wire,  which  only  showed  an  increase  of  3S 
per  cent  Thus  cc^iper  shows  three  timce  the  een- 
(dbility  to  an  iron  sheath  which  iron  does,  a  fact  of 
importance  in  electrical  engineering.  Iron  is 
much  less  affected  in  self-induction  bj  exterior 
influence  than  copper.  Copper  coils  are  much 
more  sendtive  to  iron  cores  within  them  than 
Iron  coils,  and  the  resistance  of  a  copper  coil  may 
be  in  the  variaUe  period  far  more  than  that  of  an 
equal  iron  coil,  if  an  iron  core  react  within  it.  It 
is  this  fact,  however,  as  Professor  Hughes  points 
out,  which  enables  copper  coils  to  be  so  effective 
in  transforming  ^lergy  in  '  secondary  generators ; ' 
and  he  remarks  that  a  dynamo  having  its  electro- 
magnet and  armature  wound  with  insulated  iron 
wire,  would,  irrespective  of  its  resistance,  have 
an  extremely  low  efficiency  as  compered  with  one 
wound  with  copper.  As  r^ards  the  leaistanoe  of 
either  of  those  wires.  Professor  Hughes  observes 
that  there  can  be  no  douht  that  the  resistance  of 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  coil 
of  wire,  as  measured  during  the  stable  period, 
gives  no  approximate  indication  of  what  its  real 
resistance  is  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  doing 
work.  This  remark  bears  ont  a  recent  suggestion 
to  the  effect  that  the  resistances  of  conductors, 
apparatus,  and  standards,  as  measured  by  battery 
currents  in  the  stable  period,  differ  to  some  ex- 
tent from  their  values  when  traveled  by  the 
rapidly  fluctuating  currents  of  a  dynamo.  A 
further  investigation  of  the  matter  is  required  in 
order  to  And  out  its  practical  importance,  if  any. 
The  following  table  shows  the  influence  of  an 


iron  tube  surrounding  a  straight  iron  or  vappes 
wire  ccMupared  with  compound  wires : — 
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P 

1 

1 

Copper    vim    i    mlUlmelrea   illUDeter, 

100 

STB 
SOD 
S» 

too 

4SS 

Same  wire  luuUtad  In  the  IntBrtor  ol  tbe 

Same  JoIdhI  Id  tbe  lobe  M  both  endi 

Compomid    wire'  (oopper    interior   with 

Svoe  wire  Iniulated  Id  the  Interior  at  the 

8M0O  lolned  to  tbe  tuba  at  both  enda. . . . 
Sams  In  oonMoC  with  the  tube  Cbrougbout 

Compound  wire   (steel    Interior,  oopper 

This  table  shows  that  the  iron  tube  has  a  much 
greater  effect  on  the  copper  wire  than  cmi  the  iron 
wire,  the  effect  in  both  cases  being  at  its  maxi- 
mum when  the  tube  is  insulated  from  its  central 
conducting  wire ;  for,  while  the  wire  is  in  con- 
tact with  its  tube,  there  is  evidently  a  shunt 
action,  or  eddy  current,  between  tbe  outer  coat- 
ing and  the  central  portion.  This  Professor 
Hughes  has  measured  by  means  of  a  telephone 
between  the  wires  and  its  sheath,  and  also  be- 
tween two  concentric  sheaths.  When  the  sheath 
is  joined  to  the  wire  at  both  ends,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  extra  current  is  reduced, 
hut  the  resistance  during  the  variable  period  is 
little  altered.  If,  however,  as  in  a  coated  wire, 
the  wire  and  sheath  are  in  contact  throughout, 
there  a  a  marked  decrease  in  this  resistance. 
Thus  Professor  Hughes  is  of  opinion  that  tbe 
shunting  effect  takes  place  locally  and  probably 
transversely.  The  passage  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent then  takes  place  with  less  opposing  resist- 
ance from  self-induction  than  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  no  internal  partial  neutralization 
of  tbe  extra  currents. 

ORIGIN  OF  FAT  IN  ANIMALS. 
StHOE  the  researchee  of  Dumas,  Milne-Edwards, 
and  others  on  insects,  and  those  of  Pereoz  and 
Boussingault  on  geeee,  it  has  been  established  that 
the  animal  organism  has  the  power  of  elaborating 
fatty  mMtere.    It  was  formerly  believed  that  such 
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matters  were  received  already  farmed  with  the 
food,  and  that  the  r6le  of  tlie  animal  organism 
was  merely  to  accumulate  them.  The  vegetable 
organism,  it  was  thought,  was  alone  able  to  form 
them. 

In  comparing  the  quantities  of  fat  stored  in  the 
bodies  of  those  animals  experimented  upon  with 
those  known  to  have  been  introduced  with  the 
food,  they  were  found  to  be  considerably  greater. 
It  was  shown,  that,  of  the  thousand  grams  daily 
increase  in  weight  of  an  ox,  six  hundred  or  more 
were  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fat,  while  the 
ingested  matters  contained  leas  than  half  of  that 
quantity;  so  that  it  is  rendered  certain  that  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  fat  in  the  animal 
body,  is  due  to  sources  other  than  fatty  foods. 
What  these  sources  are,  is  an  important  question, 
the  answer  to  which  has  not  been  satisfactory.  It 
has  commanded  much  attention,  especially  in 
G^ermany,  within  late  years,  and  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  controversies.  It  is  a  subject,  also,  of 
no  little  importance,  since  obesity  in  man  is  often 
an  infirmity,  and  sometimes  a  grave  disease.  It 
will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  present  such  facts, 
in  connection  therewith,  as  have  been  so  far  ex- 
perimentally demonstrated,  as  given  by  A.  San8<m 
in  the  Revue  seientiflque. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit  kept  during  a  number  of 
days,  in  a  suitable  respiration  apparatus,  a  dog 
which  received  daily  given  quantities  of  dried 
starch  and  fat,  and  ascertained  that  the  dog 
eliminated,  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  not 
only  aU  the  carbon  of  the  ingested  starch,  bat  also 
a  portion  of  that  of  the  fat  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  starch  thus  decomposed  did 
not  serve  in  the  formation  of  the  fat.  This 
formed  the  basis  of  a  themy,  on  Voit's  part,  that 
tiie  formation  of  fat  was  due  to  the  reduction  of 
aUMiminoid  matters  by  the  oxygen  of  reqxiratioiL. 
Aooording  to  this  theory,  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances which  we  call  carbcAydrates  —  that  is  to 
say,  starch,  glycogen,  sugars — take  no  part  what- 
ev&r  in  the  formation  of  fat  These  are  decom- 
posed in  the  organism,  furnishing  material  for 
the  animal  heat,  and  reserving  themselves  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  albominoid  mat- 
ters —  the  proteines  —  are  only  in  part  tiius  de- 
composed, and  furnish,  besides,  urea  and  fat. 

This  theory  of  Voit,  which  was  in  reality  a  very 
ingenious  hypothesis,  was  Immediately  accepted 
throughout  Germany,  though  Hennebcsg  showed 
by  chemical  calculation  that  100  grams  of  al- 
bomen  thus  used  would  not  famish  more  than  51 
grams  of  fat  in  addition  to  83  of  urea  and  27  of 
carbonic  acid«  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  bow- 
ever,  that,  in  the  numeroos  experiments  per- 
formed by  Voit  and  Ins  disciples  in  support  of 


this  hypothesis,  they  were  not  able  to  verify  it 
directly.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  sustain  the 
life  of  an  animal  nourished  exclusively  by  albu- 
men. 

Taking  as  a  point  of  departure  the  data  of 
Henneberg's  calculations  and  the  facts  established 
by  the  experiments,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to 
show  that  Volt's  fa3riK)thesis  is  inadmissible  by  rea- 
son of  its  impossibility.  The  geese  upon  which 
Persoz  experimented  were  found  to  have  formed 
over  4,000  grams  of  fat,  while  their  food,  com- 
pletely deprived  of  fat,  contained  but  1,400  grams  of 
proteine,  —  a  quantity  sufficient  to  form  but  a  lit- 
tle more  than  700  grams  of  fat.  Other  experi- 
ments of  the  same  nature  show  the  impossibility 
even  in  a  more  striking  degree.  A  cow  which 
gained  at  the  rate  of  1,000  grams  per  day  stored 
up  daily  nearly  1,000  grams  of  fat,  but  an  analysis 
of  the  food  with  which  she  was  supplied  showed 
only  sufficient  albuminoid  matters  to  furnish 
about  half  that  quantity. 

These  and  other  experiments  have  established 
reasons,  now  generally  received,  for  the  belief 
that  herbivorous  animals  do  not  depend  upon 
albuminous  foods  for  the  sources  of  fat,  bat  that 
the  fat  is  in  a  large  part  derived  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Very  lately  Rflbner  has  repeated  the  researches 
of  Pettenkofer  and  Volt,  and  reached  o(j|iosite 
results.  He  placed  in  the  respfa^tion  aprjaratus 
a  small  dog  weighing  a  little  more  than  six  kilo- 
grams, and  gave  it  food  composed  of  89  grams  of 
starch,  100  grams  of  cane-«ogar,  and  4.7  grams  of 
fat  Daring  ten  days,  in  which  it  was  kept  under 
these  conditions,  it  was  found  to  have  eliminated 
87  grams  of  carbon*  The  entire  quantity  of  car- 
bon introduced  by  the  food  was  176  grams,  of 
which  89  were  retained  in  the  organism,  and 
served  in  the  formation  of  fat,  76  of  which  most 
have  been  derived  from  the  carbohydrates.  From 
these  facts  he  conchides  that  the  carbohydrates 
are  demonstrated  to  be  a  noaroe  of  fat  in  the  car- 
nivcves  as  wdl  as  in  tlie  herbivores  and  omnivores. 
These  researches  of  Rfiboer  destroy  ahsoiot^  the 
vahie  of  those  by  Pettenkofer  and  Volt ;  and  one 
can  feel  aasared  that  the  German  theory  of  the 
dependence  excfaisively  upon  altrnminold  nmtr 
ten  in  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal  orpn- 
km  win  no  longer  obtain  accepCanoe.  In  tbcae 
organisiDS,  as  in  the  vegetable,  the  fatty  matlera 
are  formed  by  the  carfaohydrales  furnished  in 
abondanoeln  the  food. 

5o  moie  definite  conclnsiops,  however,  In  rtf 
gaid  to  the  proper  composiifciD  of  food  tofffodnoe 
fattening,  can  be  reaciied  from  a  knowledge  (4 
tbumt  facta.  In  alimentation  every  thing  depends 
opoB  digeataoD.     Every  thing  most  be  ada|4ed  to 
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the  individual  aptitude,  and  the  proportions  of 
carbohydrates  and  albuminoid  matters  must  bear 
mutual  relations  dependent  more  or  less  upon 
physiological  processes.  Too  strong  or  too  feeble, 
as  regards  the  digestive  power  of  the  individual 
considered,  the  proportion  of  the  carbohydrates 
exerts  an  influence  either  upon  its  own  digesti- 
bility or  upon  that  of  the  albiuninoids  which  ac- 
company it ;  and  in  either  case  it  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  digestion.  But,  as  regards  a  regimen 
preventive  or  remedial  of  obesity,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  formation  of 
fat  is  dependent  upon  carbohydrates,  a  diet  com- 
posed largely  of  them,  so  often  practised,  can  only 
be  an  error  so  far  as  obesity  is  concerned. 


A  DARING  ECONOMIST. 

Tms  is  a  day  of  free  lances  in  political  economy. 
Its  doctrines,  its  premises,  its  methods,  are  being 
subjected  to  every  conceivable  kind  of  criticism  ; 
but,  of  all  the  kinds,  that  represented  by  Mr. 
Patten's  book  is  perhaps  the  rarest.  He  adopts 
the  deductive  method  of  English  political  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  main  adopts  also  its  premises ; 
but  by  throwing  special  emphasis  on  such  of 
these  premises  as  he  conceives  have  been  insuf- 
ficiently borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  by  insisting  on 
some  others  which  he  himself  introduces,  he 
arrives  at  most  important  conclusions  very  much 
at  variance  with  those  commonly  accepted.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  this  position  which  we  have 
just  outlined  that  makes  the  book  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional, SB  the  fact  that  Mr.  Patten  unquestion- 
ably understands  the  doctrines  which  he  criticises. 
Not  only  does  he  understand  them,  but  he  gives 
ample  evidence  of  such  logical  acumen  and 
practical  insight  as  might  fit  him  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  economic 
knowledge.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
his  book,  on  the  whole,  is  most  unsatisfactory ; 
that  while  a  reader  who  is  well  versed  in  econom- 
ic theory,  and  who  keeps  himself  constantly  on 
the  guard  against  the  author's  calm  confidence 
in  the  completeness  of  his  own  argument,  may 
find  in  it  some  suggestions  which  would  repay 
attentive  study,  to  the  general  reader  it  is  full  of 
snares  and  pitfalls. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  secret  of  the  au- 
thor's failure  to  produce  a  sound  contribution  to 
economic  criticism.  He  seizes  upon  a  feature 
which  seems  to  him  to  have  been  slighted  by 
previous  writers;  he  drags  it  to  the  light,  and 
wishes  to  compel  a  recognition  of  its  importance 

The  premites  of  political  economy ;  being  a  re-exami- 
nation of  certain  fundamental  principles  in  economic 
science.  By  Simon  N.  Pattkm.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
188B.    !«•. 


in  order  to  give  the  theory  a  completeness  vrhkdl 
it  did  not  before  possess ;  in  his  eagerness  to  do 
this,  he  comes  to  look  upon  his  own  supplement 
as  the  complete  doctrine  ;  and  what  in  doe  sub- 
ordination to  the  old  teachings  might  have  been 
a  useful  idea,  becomes  in  this  way  a  source  of 
confusion  and  paradox.     The  author,  moreover, 
exhibits  a  large  share  of  that  quality  which  has 
so  frequently  destroyed  the  utility  of  economic 
writing,  —  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences between  his  own  views  and  those  of  previous 
writers,  — and,  in  his  ardent  pursuit  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  pet  notion  or  discovery,  loses  si^ht 
of  the  principles  which  he  elsewhere  shows  he 
has  understood.     The  only  safeguard  against  de- 
fects of  this  sort  is  a  profound  sense  of  one's  o^wn 
liability  to  err  in  matters  of  so  subtle  and  com- 
pticated  a  nature  as  those  with  which  our  author 
deals,  and  such  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  as  would  compel  one  to  ex- 
amine a  question  most  carefully  from  every  point 
of  view  before  deciding  that  they  were  in  the 
wrong.     This  is  not  the  spirit  that  animates  Mr. 
Patten  :  his  book  is  full  of  bold  statements  of  fact 
and  theory,  for  which  the  author  seems  to  think 
that  no  further  justification  is  necessary  than  that 
they  fit  in  easily  with  the  general  considerationB 
which,  from  his  point  of  view,  are  most  promi- 
nent.   The  result  is,  that,  in  addition  to  a  sketchi- 
ness  and  incompleteness  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  weighty  character  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
the  book  is  marked  by  logical  oversights  of  the 
gravest  nature,  which  almost  or  quite  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  author's  ability. 

To  justify  this  estimate  of  his  book  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  several  arguments  advanced  by 
Mr.  Patten  would  require  an  amount  of  space 
not  much  less  than  that  occupied  by  the  book 
itself.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
illustrations.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent.  The 
principal  objection  here  advanced  against  the 
theory  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  the 
field  of  cultivation  requires  an  initial  expenditure 
for  clearing  the  land  and  fitting  it  for  agriculture. 
This  expenditure  will  not  be  incurred  unless  the 
owner  can  expect  to  receive  as  rent  the  ordinary 
profit  on  his  initial  expenditure  of  capital ;  but, 
the  expense  once  incurred,  the  land  will  not  be 
withdrawn  from  cultivation  as  long  as  it  can 
merely  yield  the  usual  return  for  the  labor  and 
capital  annually  expended  upon  it.  <*It  is  clear, 
therefore,"  says  Mr.  Patten,  •*  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  bringing  of  new  lands  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  those  according  to  which  land  will  be 
withdrawn  from  cultivation,  are  very  different, 
and  that  there  is  a  large  margin  within  which  the 
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price  of  food  tiiaj  vtiry  tvitliDUt  i>  (.'hangii  in  the 
quantitf  produced-"  A  little  reflection  will  sliow 
that  there  w  u  fatal  overeight  in  tliitt  urgunieut. 
It  is  true  that  people  will  not  incur  a  considerable 
expense  in  preparing  new  land  for  cultivation 
unleHB  the  price  of  produce  is  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  pay  rent ;  but  tJiere  is  no  reoeoo  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  land  so  brought  into  cultivation 
in  the  worst  land  in  use.  There  migbt  be  a  con- 
etderable  fall  in  the  price  of  food  before  the  land 
last  brought  into  use  at  great  expense  was  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ;  but  other  and  worse  land 
would  bo  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or.  whnt  is 
the  same  thing  economically,  it  would  be  leas 
completely  cultivated.  If  the  Campagna  were 
drained,  no  one  supposes  it  would  be  the  worst 
land  in  Italy  ;  and,  although  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  price  of  Italian  produce  might  afterwards 
take  place  without  throwing  the  Canipagna  out 
of  cultivation,  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that 
no  land  in  Italy  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Patten  thinks  that  tlie  consideration  of 
the  eicpense  of  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation 
shows  that  there  is  uo  land  which  does  not  pay 
rent :  in  reality  it  merely  ahowa  that  what  is 
chronologically  the  last  land  to  be  cultivated  is 
not  always  the  land  which  pays  no  rent.  In  this, 
no  Ricardian  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Patten,  throughout  this 
chapter,  altogether  IgnorM  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing production  by  ap]>lying  less  capita]  to 
land,  which  is  economic^y  equivalent  to  with- 
drawing bad  land  from  cultivation.  In  one  of 
the  last  chapters  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  law 
of  dimiuisbing  returns ;  the  law,  nameiy,  that 
after  a  certain  point  additional  applications  of 
labor  and  capital  to  a  given  portion  of  land  yield 
a  smaller  return  than  former  applications  ilid.  If 
Mr.  Patten's  position  on  this  point  were  corrort, 
the  Ricardian  theory  would  be  sadly  shaken.  Mr. 
Patten  fancier  the  true  law  to  be  that  of  limited 
returns,  not  diminishing  returns  ;  and,  this  fancy 
having  taken  hold  of  bis  mind,  he  devuteit  the 
main  j>art  of  a  chapter  of  thirty  pages  to  trying 
to  show  that  "the  pro[>orti(inal  return  might  in- 
crease up  to  a  point  beyond  which  no  additional 
return  could  be  obtained  l>y  any  amount  of  labor." 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  would  pay  a 
farmer  to  apply  all  the  c-are  and  all  the  expense 
required  for  fertilizing,  ilrainhig,  watering,  and 
so  furih.  which  was  requisite  for  getting  from 
the  soil  the  largest  amount  of  produce  it  was 
physically  capable  of  producing.  The  position  is 
disproved  by  the  practice  of  every  plain  farmer, 
and  by  the  exjjerienee  of  every  •  model '  fanner  ; 
and  only  the  fatuity  of  a  man  in  love  with  his 
own   'discovery'  can  account  for  Mr.   Patten's 


curious  effort  I*'  prove  the  contrjirj'.     In  point  of  1 
fact,  he  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  what  it  i» 
that  he  is  contending  against,  as  when  he  says 
(p.  100),  "  If  no  other  result  were  obtained  from 
improved  processes  than  this  better  utilizing  of 
labor,   this  result  would  more  than  counteract 
any  tendency  there  may  be  towards  diminishing  I 
the  return  from  agriculture."     This  is  not  in 
least  pertinent  to  the  question  ;  wliat  economists  I 
assert  is,  that,  with  given  processes,  capital  and  f 
labor  applied  to  the  soil  b^ond  a  certain  point  1 
pro<luce  diminishing  proportional  returns. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  I 
of  the  law  of  population.  One  of  the  woret  ci 
of  easy-going  refutation  which  occur  in  the  book  ] 
is  furnished  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Patten  di»- 
j>osee  of  the  method  by  which  Malthus  arrived  at  J 
his  conclusion.  "'He  found  that  in  new  colonies,  I 
where  the  tendency  has  the  fewest  checks,  popu- 
lation frequently  doubles  itself  in  twenty-five  I 
years,  and  then  concluded  that  this  rate  of  in- 
crease represented  the  natural  force  of  the  ten- 
dency, and  that  tliis  was  the  rate  at  which  popu- 
lation always  tends  to  increase.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  method  of  reoscining  which  will 
quickly  appear  wlien  we  apply  it  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  oUier  subjects.  ...  By  the  aame  method 
of  reasoning  we  could  prove  that  all  men  are 
natural  drunkards,  cannibals,  adulterers,  and 
murderers,  since  we  finil  communities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  where  drunkeimess,  cannibal- 
ism, etc.,  are  common."  A  achooiboy  ought  to  , 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
What  Malthus  found  was,  titat  men  of  the  same  ' 
race,  the  same  civilization,  the  same  religion,  the 
same  traditions,  multiplied  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  when  placed  in  circiiinstancas  which 
permitted  of  the  easy  support  of  an  increasing 
population  than  they  did  when  living  in  an  old 
and  thickly  settled  country.  The  differences  in 
the  rate  of  increase  were  observed  in  the  case  of 
like  peoples  —  often  of  the  same  people  —  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  put 
this  on  a  level  with  a  comparison  tietween  totally 
different  peoplot.  If  Mr.  Patten  had  rellorled 
that  Malthus  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  vain  man, 
but  a  man  profoundly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  arriving  at  the  truth  concerning  the  law 
of  population,  he  would  have  been  slow  to  sup- 
I)08e  that  Malthus'  position  could  be  so  easily  over- 
thrown :  and  if,  after  writing  his  diapter,  he  had 
carefully  re-read  his  Malthus,  he  would  have 
found  that  most  of  his  criticisms  had  been  very 
thoroughly  anawere<I  by  Malthus  himself. 

We  shall  look  at  one  more  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Patten,  in  spite  of  understanding 
an  economic  law,  goes  astray  through  an  unques- 
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tioning  confidence  in  any  apparent  correction  of 
it  which  may  occur  to  him.  He  says  that  econ- 
omists justly  call  attention  to  the  waste  of  labor 
and  capital  caused  by  protection,  but  that  they 
omit  to  notice  a  precisely  similar  waste,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  which  is  produced  by  free  trade. 
To  illustrate  his  point,  he  says,  that,  if  Portugal 
has  an  advantage  over  France  in  the  production 
of  oranges,  then,  if  a  protective  duty  caused  the 
planting  of  a  few  orange-groves  in  France  on 
land  which  might  have  been  more  productively 
employed  otherwise,  economists  would  cry  out 
against  the  waste.  But  the  same  effect  may  be 
brought  about  by  free  trade,  if  the  world*8  de- 
mand for  oranges  is  so  great  that  the  appropriate 
land  of  Portugal  and  similar  countries  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  it  ;  the  French  land  is  then 
brought  into  requisition  through  the  operation  of 
free  trade ;  and  yet  the  economists  make  no  out- 
cry against  it,  says  Mr.  Patten,  though  the  land 
is  as  surely  diverted  from  its  best  use  as  it  would 
be  by  a  protective  tariff.  But  precisely  here  is 
Mr.  Patten's  fallacy.  There  is  no  natural  unit 
for  comparing  oranges  with  any  thing  else,  as 
grapes,  for  example.  What  is  meant  by  saying 
that  on  a  given  piece  of  land  we  can  raise  more 
grapes  than  oranges?  Simply  that  the  crop  of 
grapes  has  more  commercial  value  than  that  of 
oranges.  When  the  demand  for  oranges  has  in- 
creased, the  same  quantity  of  oranges  has  a  greater 
value  than  before,  and  the  land  is  now  better 
adapted  for  oranges  than  for  grapes.  Mr.  Patten 
forgets  that  the  Frenchman  could  still  raise  grapes 
as  before  :  he  prefers  to  raise  oranges  because  the 
world  at  large  will  give  him  more  for  them  than 
for  the  grapes.  Mr.  Patten  may,  indeed,  reply, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  grapes  were  capable  of 
doing  more  good  to  the  world  than  the  oranges ; 
but  economists  do  not  assert  the  contrary  of  this,  or 
pretend  that  production  is  regulated  by  any  abso- 
lute standard  of  utility.  They  know  very  well 
that  people  ^o  not  produce  what  is  best  for  their 
fellows,  but  what  their  fellows  most  desire. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Patten's  book  does  not  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  its  contents,  for  it  deals  quite  as 
much  with  questions  of  social  improvement  as  it 
does  with  the  primary  laws  of  political  economy. 
If  we  look  in  it,  not  for  fundamental  criticism, 
but  for  suggestions  of  additions  to  economic  theo- 
ry, and  still  more  of  unprovements  in  economic 
practice,  we  may  find,  as  already  intimated,  a 
number  of  things  that  would  well  repay  attention. 
The  importance  of  attending  to  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent economic  arrangements  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  will  survive  and 
perpetuate  their  kind  is  made  justly  prominent 
throughout  the  book,  and  is  probably  its   most 


valuable  feature.  It  is  not,  however,  carefully 
and  impartially  worked  out.  but  is  everyivhere 
intermingled  with  the  misleading  criticiBm  of 
economic  doctrines  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
characterize.  In  the  discussion  of  free  trade,  Mr. 
Patten  rightly  caUs  attention  to  the  importance  of 
inquiring  into  its  effects  on  distribution,  the  effect 
on  production  alone  not  being  decisive  of  its  de- 
sirability ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  book  there 
are  suggestive  remarks  on  the  bad  influence  of  a 
low  rate  of  interest  upon  the  chance  w^hich  the 
poorer  classes  have  of  improving  their  condition. 
But  both  in  discussing  these  matters  and  in  pro- 
posing remedies,  the  author  is  almost  always  con- 
tent to  follow  out  the  consequences  of  a  aing^le 
idea,  instead  of  giving  the  subject  that  sober  and 
comprehensive  consideration  without  which  no 
discussion  of  this  nature  can  be  useful,  except  by 
way  of  suggesting  to  others  who  are  more  careful, 
and  more  free  from  prepossessions. 


Thb  annual  report  of  the  North  Carolina  ex- 
periment-station for  1885  deals  almost  wholly 
with  fertilizers  and  soils;  but  an  experimental 
farm  is  about  to  be  established  in  connection 
therewith,  so  that  henceforth  greater  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  other  less  strictly  chemical 
subjects.  The  station  was  established  chiefly  to 
give  protection  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  in  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  its  utility  seems  proved 
by  the  marked  increase  in  value  of  the  fertilizers 
in  the  market,  and  the  rapid  decrease  of  their 
actual  cost  price.  Among  the  fertilizers  to  which 
attention  was  directed,  are  cottonseed-hull  ashes  ; 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  possible 
annual  output  of  these  ashes  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  over  twenty-five  thousand  tons, 
valued  at  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
though  less  than  half  tliis  amount  has  hitherto 
been  actually  obtained.  The  vast  quantities  of 
phosphatic  rock  lately  discovered  in  the  state 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing the  pyritic  deposits  for  the  obtaining  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers.  A  report  by  Mr.  A.  Wmslow  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  deservinir 
careful  attention.  Should  it  prove  practical,  Car- 
olina, as  well  as  other  southern  states,  will  be 
benefited  very  materially  in  its  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

—It  is  said  that  experiments  have  been  suc- 
cessfully made  on  the  Indus  valley  railway  in 
running  locomotives  fired  with  petroleum,  and 
that  it  seems  likely  that  the  frontier  railway-en- 
gmes  will  before  long  derive  their  fuel  from  the 
oil-wells  near  Sibi. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Those  people  who  have  thought  that  English- 
men had  already  formed  a  society  for  every  chari- 
table purpose  under  the  sun  are  now  shown  to 
have  been  mistaken.  A  society  has  just  been  or- 
ganized for  providing  amusement  for  children. 
Of  the  eighty  thousand  children  in  London  who 
leave  the  elementary  schools  every  year,  only  four 
per  cent  have  been  willing  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  the  evening  classes  which  have  been 
proTided  by  the  education  department.  This  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Recreative  evening  schools  association, 
whose  object  is  to  offer  the  children,  who  have 
been  at  work  during  the  day,  such  an  enticing 
evening  programme  that  they  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  stay  away.  There  are  classes  in  musi- 
cal drill,  song,  wood  -  carving,  modelling,  and 
drawing,  with  lessons  in  history,  geography,  and 
science,  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one.  An  education  which 
*  children  will  cry  for'  is  the  ideal  towards  which 
education  at  all  ages  should  approach  as  nearly  as 
XX)ssible  ;  and  until  that  ideal  is  reached,  the  edu- 
cational reformer  will  not  find  himself  without  an 
occupation.  Sowing  and  reaping  have  not  come 
any  nearer  in  these  days  to  being  as  great  sources 
of  enjoyment  as  foot-ball  and  tennis ;  but  schools 
are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  our 
fathers  were  young,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
hepe  that  we  shall  learn  in  time  how  to  give 
children  a  life  of  purely  happy  activity. 


CoMFLAn«T8  OF  THE  ovERCROWDiNa  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  United  States  are  constantly 
becoming  more  numerous,  and  there  is  certainly 
some  ground  for  them.  When  the  relatively 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  than 
of  the  population  is  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  a  far  more  severe 
struggle  for  existence  as  the  lot  of  the  average 
physician  in  the  near  future.  Statistics  give  tf,675 
as  the  number  of  medical  students  graduating  in 
1885,  and  the  number  will  probably  be  increased 
the  present  year.    Already  the  United  States  has 
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a  larger  proportion  of  physicians  to  its  population 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  averaging 
one  to  less  than  six  hundred.  To  keep  up  this 
proportion,  taking  into  consideration  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  an  annual  increment  of 
but  little  more  than  two  thousand  annually  would 
suffice  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  evident  that 
a  large  part  of  the  yearly  graduates  must  either 
drop  out  by  the  wayside,  or  struggle  for  a  very 
moderate  subsistence. 


But  for  this  actual  and  threatened  overcrowding 
there  is  a  remedy  whose  necessity  and  importance 
are  fast  being  recognized  ;  viz.,  stricter  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  state  and  of  the  medical 
colleges.  The  requirements  for  graduation  in 
many  medical  institutions  have  been  disgracefully 
lax  :  a  few  months'  attendance  upon  lectures,  an 
oftentimes  worthless  certificate  of  study,  an  hour's 
superficial  examination,  and  the  candidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  appreciable  effects 
of  state  legislation  in  this  direction.  No  one 
factor  has  exercised  so  much  influence  in  elevat- 
ing the  standard  for  medical  graduation  as  the 
action  of  the  Illinois  state  board  of  health.  Illi- 
nois was  a  good  place  to  begin,  for  no  city  in  the 
world  turns  out  more  irregular  practitioners  than 
Chicago  ;  and  the  board  of  health,  by  securing  the 
passage  of  laws  requiring  the  registration  of  phy- 
sicians with  evidence  of  fitness  as  shown  by  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  from  some  college  of  a 
given  grade  or  by  examination,  has  undoubted- 
ly exerted  wide-spread  influence.  The  number 
of  graduates  in  1885  was  less  than  in  1884 ;  and 
nearly  every  college,  ostensibly  at  least,  now  re- 
quires a  preliminary  examination  ;  and  not  a  few 
have  raised  their  standard  of  requirements  for 
graduation,  and  lessened  the  number  of  their 
graduates. 

The  SUBJECT  of  industrial  education  in  comftion 
schools  has  been  often  broached  of  late,  and  any 
able  work  upon  it  is  sure  to  attrac^\  attention. 
There  lies  before  us  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject 
by  H.  H.  Dinwiddle  of  the  Agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Texas ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  it  sheds  no  new  light  on  the 
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question.  The  author  thinks  the  times  are  out 
of  joint ;  and  he  is  grieved  that  so  many  men 
have  difficulty  in  earning  a  living.  "The  be- 
nevolent heart,"  he  says,  "is  tortured  by  the 
cruel  deliberation  of  natural  selection,  with  its 
inexorable  logic."  "Shall  thousands  of  young 
men  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  with  their  high 
commencement  -  day  hopes  ever  sinking,  till  de- 
spair and  gnawing  hunger  throw  over  every  noble 
aspiration,  and  drive  them  to  lives  of  infamy  or 
death  by  suicide?"  The  conclusion  is,  that,  if 
the  young  were  taught  the  methods  of  industry 
at  school,  they  would  afterwards  have  no  trouble 
in  earning  their  living.  We  expected,  therefore, 
to  find  the  author  advocating  the  teaching  of 
mechanical  trades  in  the  common  schools,  as 
many  others  have  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
doesn't  advocate  industrial  training  at  all :  he 
only  advises  that  the  methods  of  the  various 
industries  should  be  described  to  the  students, 
just  as  objects  in  natural  history  are  described, 
but  without  any  manual  practice  by  the  students 
themselves.  How  this  is  to  help  them  in  earning 
a  living,  we  are  unable  to  see  ;  but  it  is  the  sole 
outcome  of  Mr.  Dinwiddle's  pamphlet. 


THE   INTELLECTUAL    MOVEMENT  IN 

JAPAN, 

Eyertbodt  in  America  who  knows  at  all  that 
there  is  such  a  country  as  Japan  in  the  far  east 
ought  to  be  aware  by  this  time  that  great  social 
changes  have  for  a  past  decade  or  two  been  going 
on  among  us.  And  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  Japan  which  have  appeared  within  recent 
years  in  America,  ought  to  have  made  tolerably 
clear  of  what  nature  Uiese  changes  are.  Thought- 
ful persons  must  often  have  wondered  from  afar 
whether  these  reforms  are  permanent,  whether 
the  spirit  of  progress  does  not  lag  sometimes, 
whether  the  people  who  seem  to  be  rushing  on 
with  a  headlong  pace  do  not  at  times  look  back 
with  longing  on  their  past.  If  such  persons  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  three  or 
four  years  ago,  they  would  have  discovered  that 
their  surmises  were  correct.  At  that  time  we 
seemed  to  have  turned  round  suddenly  in  the  path 
which  we  had  been  so  eagerly  pursuing.  People 
had  started  with  the  idea  that  all  things  European 
were  good,  and  all  things  Japanese  were  bad. 
As  they  went  on  trying  one  sweeping  change 
after  another,  they  began  to  discover  naturally 
that  there  were  many  blots  in  the  European 
form  of  civilization,  eepeciaUy  as  imported  into 
oriental  countries,  and  that  many  things  Japanese 


were  not  bad  at  all,  but  excellent,  and  even  sur- 
passed their  European    counterparts.     This   dis- 
covery, helped  also,  to  some  extent,  by  compli- 
ments, which  foreign  visitors  are  ever  willing  to 
pour  on  us,  carried  the  people's  feeling  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.     They  said  to  themselves,   **  We 
are  not  so  very  bad,  after  all.     Why  should  we 
change?    Let  us  have  back    our  own  familiar 
ways  and  things."    The  revival  of  old  things  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.     Chinese  ethics  began 
to  be  studied  again  with  fervor,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius  and  Mencius  reigned  supreme  once 
more  in  the  moral  world.     There  was  a  revival  of 
old  Japanese  literature  and  traditions.     Women 
were  to  be  brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  strait 
path  :  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  catch  hold 
of    any  new-fangled   European  ideas.     Utai  (a 
peculiar  kind  of  singing)  was  heard  again  on  all 
sides,  and  brought  back  old  associations.     Teach- 
ers of  cha  no  yu  (the  art  of  making  tea,  including 
all  the  formalities  attending  its  drinking,    etc.) 
were  in  requirement  on  every  hand,  while  masters 
of  the  Ogasawara  school  of  etiquette  bustled  along 
with  smiling  countenances.  The  fashion  was  to  give 
banquets  in  the  old  Japanese  style,  and  restaurants 
d  la  europienfie  felt  it  to   be  very  hard  times. 
Young  men  were  seen  on  the  street,   carrying 
about  fencing-apparatus,  —  a  sight  not  seen  since 
the  old  feudal  days.     Schools  of  ju  jitau  (a  kind 
of  wrestling)  sprang  up  into  existence  by  dozens. 
Various  weapons  of  the  aaumrai  which  had  been 
hung  up  in  dark  corners,  again  saw  the  light,  and 
each  claimed  its  own  votaries.     In  short,  all  re- 
forms seemed  to  be  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these 
carried  us  very  far  back.  The  backbone  of  old 
Japan — feudalism — had  been  shattered  beyond 
all  hopes  of  recovery ;  and,  without  that,  things 
could  not  be  made  to  work  as  in  former  days, 
however  much  minor  matters  might  be  patched 
up.  Neither  did  people  care  to  go  back  quite  so 
far.  Those  who  looked  beneath  the  surface  cculd 
easily  see  that  this  period  of  reaction  could  offer 
but  a  temporary  check  in  the  way  of  reforms, 
being  comparable  simply  to  the  rest-stages  ob- 
servable during  earlier  developmental  phases  of 
many  an  animal.  In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  of  a 
very  short  duration.  And  who  shall  regret  that 
there  was  just  at  that  time  partial  retracing  of 
the  path  we  had  been  following,  since  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  harm- 
less arts  and  accomplishments  peculiar  to  Japan, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  forever  ? 

At  the  present  time  we  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
in  the  midst  of  the  second  period  of  activity.  We 
seem  to  be  just  as  eager  as  ever  to  pursue  the 
course  of  reforms;  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  for 
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Ibe  short  respite  we  have  had.  The  reforniB  that 
were  accomplished  in  the  tirst  period  were  in 
man;  respects  but  auperfieial  and  material,  or 
concerned  only  larger  aflaira  of  state ;  aa,  for 
instance,  the  establishment  of  telegrapbic  and 
IMMtal  service,  opening  of  steamship  lines,  re- 
organization of  the  army  and  nary,  reforms  in 
the  method  of  adminiiitering  justice  or  of  man- 
aging schools.  Thej  have  left  tbe  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  people  comparatively  untouched  bo 
far;  but  such  stupendous  changes  could  not  lake 
place  without  producing  profound  effects  on  the 
national  Ufe.  And  the  present  aspect  of  things 
malcee  it  seem  likely  that  during  tliia  second 
period  of  activity  there  will  be  great  transforma- 
tions in  the  innermost  life  of  Japan.  There  will 
come  to  be  healthier  and  sounder  views  in  regard 
to  family  ties ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  tlie  abuses 
which  disfigure  the  dome«tic  life,  we  may  hope 
will  pass  away.  Woman's  poeition  will  be  better, 
and  the  gentler  half  of  the  nation  will  gradually 
come  to  exert  more  influence  in  society.  New 
ideaa  will  penetrate  even  to  the  very  hearth-stone 
—  or,  rather,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  institution  bnown  as  the  '  beartli,'  which 
plays  such  an  imjtortant  part,  both  materiatly 
and  metaphorically,  in  the  Ufe  of  Europe  and 
America.  T)ie  result  of  all  these  and  other 
refonns  will  be  tii  draw  the  Japanese  closely  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  to  make  us  share  the 
feelings  and  thoughta  of  the  civiliaed  world,  and 
to  let  the  civilized  world  sitare  our  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  we  shall  surely 
go  down,  if  we  could  not  accomplish  this :  it  is  our 
only  chance  of  survival  in  this  world  of  keen 
struggle,  which  seems  to  be  raging  just  now  in 
this  part  of  the  globe  with  more  bitterness  than 
elsewhere . 

Of  the  reform  movements  which  have  been 
storied  since  tbe  last  iieriod  of  reaction,  none  is 
likely  to  be  more  beneficial,  or  more  wide-reach- 
ing  in  its  effects,  than  tlie  movement  initiated  by 
the  Roman  alphabet  associstion  [Bonio-ji-kait. 
Tliis  society  has  for  its  object  nothing  leas  than  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  manner  of  writing  the 
Japanese  language.  It  proposes  to  substitute  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  in  place 
of  Chinese  ideographs  now  used.  To  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  movement,  we  :Dtist  explain 
how  Japanese  has  been  and  is  being  written,  In 
more  formal  kinds  of  writing  the  classical  Cbtneee 
style  h  adopted.  Chinese  ideographs  alone  are 
used,  and  sentences  are  constructed  as  in  pure 
Chinese.  A  scholar  of  that  country  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  it.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  a  Japanese  reads  this  in 
the  way  a  Chinese  would,      A  sentence  being 


composed  simply  of  a  series  of  symbols,  each  of 
which  stands  for  an  idea,  a  Japanese  translates  it 
oflfhand,  and  reads  it  in  Japanese,  giving  to  each 
word  its  appropriate  ca«e-endings  or  inflections, 
which  are  not  at  all  to  be  seen  in  the  writing. 
This  style  of  writing  is  now  used  much  more 
sparingly  than  in  former  days.  The  most  preva- 
lent form  of  writing  at  the  jiresent  day  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Chincae  ideograplis  with  the  Japanese 
A'otta  syllabary  :  that  is,  ideographs  are  used  to 
represent  principal  ideas  in  a  sentence,  and  what 
might  be  called  connectives  are  given  in  Kana. 
For  instance:  in  the  sentence,  -A  dog  killed  a  cat," 
the  mam  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  '  dog.' '  cat,' 
and  '  Idlt,'  are  given  in  Chinese  ideographs  :  while 
tbe  particles  that  make  the  word  '  dog '  the  sub- 
ject, and  tbe  word  ■  cat '  the  object,  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  given  in  Eana.  as  well  as  the  (ense- 
endings  of  the  word  '  kill.'  A  small  part  of  litera- 
ture e8)>ecially  meant  for  the  illiterate  is  in  the 
Japanese  Eana  only. 

Such  being  various  methods  of  writing  our 
language,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Japanese 
to  learn  a  few  thousands  of  Cliinese  ideographs 
before  be  can  read  or  write  at  all  fairly.  And  be 
it  understood  that  to  know  the  meaning  of  each 
character  is  not  enough.  To  get  at  the  complete 
natural  history  of  an  ideograph,  one  laust  first  of 
all  know,  of  course,  its  meaning  or  meanings. 
Then  he  must  know  the  sounds  which  the  Chinese 
gave  to  It.  Of  these,  each  character  bas  at  least 
two,  —  the  sound  it  had  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Japan  from  Corea,  the  {/o-sound  :  and 
that  which  it  had  in  a  certain  part  of  China  when 
some  Japanese  visited  it  some  centuries  later,  the 
A'Mit-sound.  Then  he  must  know  various  ways  in 
which  this  ideograph  is  written,  —  the  printed,  the 
■  cursive,"  the  '  grass '  forms,  —  for.  in  writing, 
each  ideograph  is  not  generally  given  with  its 
r^ulor  and  full  strokes,  but  is  somewhat  abbrevi- 
ated, Tf  there  can  be  unreadable  handwriting 
with  only  twenty-six  tetters  to  work  with,  imag- 
ine what  it  must  become  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  mangling  thousands.  In  addition  to  aU  this, 
every  respectable  person  has  to  write  ideographs 
with  some  degree  of  decency ;  with  power  and 
feeling,  if  possible,  for  penmanship  almost  amounts 
to  painting,  and  does  actually  have,  in  tlie  eyes  of 
many,  an  equal  value  with  it  as  an  art.  The 
simple  task  of  mastering  writing  and  reading  bo- 
comes  thus  no  mean  one.  If  there  were  any  proof 
needed  of  this  fact,  beyond  the  mere  statement  of 
the  case,  it  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  numerous  as  are 
tbe  foreigners  who  have  lived  Ln  Japan,  and  have 
fairly,  or  in  some  cases  perfectly,  acquired  the 
spoken  language,  those  who  have  mastered  writ- 
ing and  reading  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  for  a  Japanese  who 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  modem  learning,  the 
additional  knowledge  of  at  least  one,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, of  two  or  three,  European  languages  is 
absolutely  essential,  thoughtful  persons  may  well 
pause,  and  ask  what  time  there  is  left  for  us  for 
mastering  many  arts  and  sciences  which  go  to 
make  up  modem  life.  In  this  world  of  keen 
struggle  for  existence,  shall  we  not  necessarily 
lag  behind  all  other  nations,  if  we  are  so  occupied 
with  mere  symbols,  and  not  with  ideas  them- 
selves? That  this  state  of  things  is  most  un- 
desirable is  admitted  on  all  sides.  In  former  lei- 
surely days,  when  learning  was  a  luxury  in  the 
hands  of  a  privileged  few,  the  harder  it  was 
made,  the  better.  But  we  are  now  in  the  days  of 
universal  education,  and  what  can  we  possibly 
accomplish  with  this  clumsy  and  ponderous  ma- 
chine of  bygone  days?  Clearly,  something  must 
be  done,  and  this  quickly.  That  such  is  the 
opinion  held  by  all  intelligent  persons,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be 
done? 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  with  Chinese 
ideographs  altogether,  and  to  use  the  Japanese 
Kana  syllabary  only.  The  Kana-no-kai (the  Kana 
association)  was  formed.  The  association  has 
some  three  or  four  thousand  members,  and  has 
done  very  good  and  earnest  work,  although,  of 
late,  eclipsed  to  some  extent  by  its  younger  sister, 
the  Roman  alphabet  association. 

If  the  Kana  alphabet  alone  should  be  used,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  method  of  writing  Japanese  with  Chinese 
ideographs  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
Kana  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  modem  life. 
Springing  originally  from  Chinese  ideographs,  it 
partakes  somewhat  of  their  clumsiness.  A  printed 
page  of  Kana  is  frightfully  monotonous  ;  there 
are  no  strokes  that  project  out  above  or  below  the 
average  width  of  letters  :  and  taking  in  a  word  at 
a  glance,  without  going  over  its  component  letters, 
is  rather  difficult.  Again  :  although  phonetic  to 
some  extent,  spelling  in  it  is  really  as  bad  as  that 
of  English  words.  There  are  many  ways  of 
writing  down  the  same  sound,  and  to  know  how 
a  given  word  should  be  spelled  becomes  very 
difficult.  For  instance  :  there  are  eight  different 
ways  of  writing  the  sound  Ko^  the  same  number  of 
ways  in  writing  5,  four  ways  of  putting  down  the 
sound  mdf  five  ways  of  writing  ro,  etc.,  and  these 
are  by  no  means  exceptional  cases.  Think  of  the 
word  cho^ho  being  written  tefu-tefu.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  in  Japanese, 
anyway  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so 


in  Kana  at  all.  The  few  attempts  that  have  been 
made  so  far  must  be  pronounced  failaree.  The 
Kana  alphabet  has  no  doubt  the  merit  of  bein^^ 
known  almost  universally,  and  it  is  certainJv  at 
the  present  day  the  best  vehicle  of  propounding: 
simple  ideas  to  the  masses.  But  unless  radical  le- 
forms  are-  carried  out  in  the  method  of  writinf^  in 
it,  and  several  more  symbols  are  newly  added,  it 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  equal  to  the  demands  of 
modem  civilization. 

The  Roman  alphabet  has,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  facilities  of  the  Kana,  and  poi>se88es  several 
additional    advantages    besides.      Its    twentj-eix 
letters  are  very  easy  to  learn,  and  its  adoption  will 
make  reading  and  writing  a  very  simple  task  ;    in 
fact,  almost  nothing  compared  with  the  present 
method  of  using  Chinese  ideographs.     It  will,  of 
course,  cause  education  to  spread  wider.     It  will 
save  several  years  in  every  schoolboy's  life.     Those 
which  be  has  to  spend  in  the  drudgery  of  learnings 
how  to  read  and  write,  he  will  be  able  to  give  to 
acquiring  solid  ideas  of  modern  knowledge.     The 
adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  will  also  make 
the  introduction  of  scientific  terms  and  symbols 
into  our  language  very  easy.     They  have  simply 
to  be  transferred  bodily,  with  only  such  changes 
as  the  nature  of  our  language  makes  imperative. 
Think  what  this  means  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  or  in  writing  down  the  scientific 
nomenclature  of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 
Geographical  names  and  other  proper  nouns  can 
be  put  down  accurately,  and  not  in  imperfect  ap- 
proximations.     Last  but  not  least,   the  Roman 
alphabet  being  the  one  in  which  the  literature  of 
the  civilized  world  is  written,  familiarity  with  it 
will  make  the  acquisition  of  European  languages 
comparatively  easy  ;  and,  if  Japanese  be  written 
in  it,  foreigners  will  have  no  difficulty  in  master- 
ing reading  and  writing  our  language, —  a  task 
which  they  find  now  so  utterly  impossible.     Thus 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  will  help  us 
to  know  others,  and  help  others  to  know  us.     In 
short,  it  will  make  us  kin  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

All  this  has  been  reasoned  out  time  and  again 
by  persons  who  gave  thought  to  the  subject.  But 
the  stupendousness  of  the  task  of  revolutionizing 
the  whole  written  language  of  a  nation  deterred 
any  from  taking  practical  steps,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  any  such  attempt  made  before 
its  own  time  would  not  have  been  laughed  down. 
But  when  the  period  of  reaction  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  was  over,  and  the  march  of  reforms 
was  resumed  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever, 
the  time  seemed  to  many  to  have  come  for  starting 
the  movement  of  introducing  the  Roman  alphabet 
as  the  means  of  writing  our  language.     Every 
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thing  seemed  leadj.  especially  as  Ibe  Kana-no- 
kai  (tbe  Kana  aseocialion)  wag  alreadj  id  tfa«  B«ld, 
aod  making  tlie  urgency  of  radical  rernrme  in  tbe 
mode  of  writing  a  familiar  idea  to  everybody'. 

The  Roman  alphabet  movement  originawd  prin- 
cipally within  the  University  of  Tobio.  The  Bret 
meeting  tor  the  purpose  of  organieing  an  asiwcia- 
tion  to  cairy  on  the  movement  was  called  on  Dec. 
2,  1884.  at  which  seventy  peraoua  were  pref^ent. 
The  work  of  orgaDJzattoD  was  completed  early  in 
the  following  January.  A  committee  of  forty, 
including  several  well-known  foreign  scholars, 
was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  trsns- 
literation  (adapting  Roman  letters  to  our  sound). 
As  Japanese  does  not  contain  any  very  peculiar 
sound,  this  taak  was  comparatively  eaay,  although 
it  was  not  until  after  some  healed  dtsciisaion  that 
the  committee  could  come  to  a  decision.  Tbe 
committee,  wisely  it  seems  to  me,  seized  on  what 
was  already  id  vogue,  —  for  of  course  Japanese 
had  been  written  with  tbe  Roman  alphabet  before 
this.— and  fixed  it  into  a  convenient  and  simple 
scbeme.  The  system  adopted  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Dr.  Hepburn,  the  venerable  American  mis- 
flionary  who  published  some  years  ago  a  Japanese- 
English  dictionary.  With  the  completion  of  a 
translitemtion  scheme,  the  Boman  alphabet  asta- 
cialion.  or  Jtotna-ji-kat,  as  it  called  ilself.  was  in 
fair  working-order.  Its  publications,  setting  forth 
its  objects  or  explaining  its  scheme  of  translilera- 
tion,  were  cast  broadside.  Tbe  BHSociation  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  a  great  suci^as 
from  the  first.  In  June,  1885,  —  that  \a.  six  months 
after  ile  organization,  —  its  members  numliered 
S.9M  pereona ;  in  Deceuil)er  of  tbe  same  year, 
6,303  persons  ;  and  at  the  present  date  of  writing, 
the  membership  is  about  7,000.  These  belong  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  aud  are  from  every 
aiatioD  in  life,  from  cabinet -ministers  to  story- 
tellers. In  the  first  meeting,  held  in  December, 
1884.  there  were  present  only  TO  persons.  In  the 
general  meeting,  held  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  large  Central  hall  of  the  Engineering 
college  in  Tokio  was  Qlled.  At  least  1.200  persons 
listened  to  interesting  addreseee  made  on  that  oc- 
casion by  Count  Inoiiye.  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Plunkett,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  in  Japan.  Tbe  association  publisbea 
a  monthly  magazine,  named  Bomaji  Zas«hi.  and 
dieliibutes  it  gratis  among  members.  It  cootaius 
essays  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  well-known 
writers,  beeides  llie  transliterations  of  estracia 
from  popular  booka.  In  it  tbe  entire  practicability 
of  writing  Japanese  with  the  Roman  alphabet  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  association  is  also  having 
a  Japanese  dictionary  compiled. 

Some   of  the   newspapers   make   a   prsclice  nf 


printing  a  small  part  of  tbeir  issue  in  Roman 
letters,  and  thus  aid  in  familiarizing  people  with 
it.  In  some  provinces  local  societies  have  been 
organized  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the  Roman 
alpliabet. 

The  movement  is  likely  to  make  its  way  fastest 
among  scientific  publications.  Already  the  Tokio 
physico' mathematical  society  publishes  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Roman  letters. 

Stuiiendoua  as  is  the  task  which  the  Roman 
alphabet  association  has  before  itself,  its  friends 
are  sanguine  that  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose. 
The  prospects  are  very  favorable  in  every  respect. 
For  instance :  the  Department  of  education  some 
time  ago  sanctioneil  tlie  teaching  of  English  in 
primary  schools.    The  knowledge  of  English,  of   j 
course,   implies  the  knowledge  of  reading  t 
writing  Japanese  in  the  Roman  alphabet.     Let  tlis  I 
Ronian  alphabet  lie  taught  in  public  schools,  and 'i 
in  a  generation  or  two  we  shall  have  accompliahed 
the  desired  reform.     If  the  change  were  toward 
any  thing  very  difiicult  or  disagreeable,  it  might 
be  hopeless.     As  things  are,  however,  the  pros- 
pects are  very  bright. 

Prom  the  first,  foreigners  have  been  in  favor  of 
the  movement,  and  have  furnished  some  very 
useful  and  active  members.  Altogether  several 
hundred,  including  diplomatists,  editors,  missiory-  , 
aries,  teachers,  scientific  men,  are  enrolled  in  lis 
membership  list.  The  association  has  also  received 
pleasant  recognition  abroad  from  newspapers  and 
societies.  Conspicuous  among  this  stands  the 
action  of  the  London  philological  association.  At 
tbe  meeting  held  Dec.  1»,  Ii^gs,  that  learned  body 
pa.ssed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  Roman 
alphabet  movement  in  Japan,  moved  by  Dr.  Fur- 
nisvall,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Sbeet,  the 
president,  and  Henry  Sweet,  tbe  philologist. 

The  Roman  alphabet  association  has  thus  a 
complished  a  great  deal  in   one  year  of  its  exist- 
ence.    As  in  all  similar  undertakings,  it  sufTets  . 
from  lack  of  funds.    Tills  alone  limits  the  sphere  J 
of  its  activity  aud  usefninen.      K.  UiifiUEtJi 

Tolio,  April  W. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
climatological  association  was  heli]  at  the  College 
of  physicians,  PhUadelpbia,  May  10  au<l  11,  Dr. 
William  Pepper  (ireeiding.  The  opening  addreea 
of  tbe  president  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  tbn 
distribution  of  phthisis  in  Pennsylvania.  The  , 
president  reviewed  the  results  of  similar  inveffti- 
gntion  by  Dr.  Bowditch  in  Hassachusetts,  Dr.  i 
liowditch  had  found  a  remarkable  corresixindeii 
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to  exist  in  Massachusetts  between  the  death-rate 
from  phthisis  and  the  dampness.  Dr.  Pepper  had 
conducted  a  similar  investigation  in  regard  to 
Pennsylvania  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  physicians  throughout  the  state.  The 
answers  received  were  somewhat  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory, but  were  sufficient  to  show  certain 
remarkable  facts.  The  relation  between  phthisis 
and  dampness  was  not  so  clearly  shown  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bowditch*s  investigation.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  counties  of  high  elevation  and 
sparse  population  made  the  best  showing.  The 
most  striking  fact,  however,  was  the  remarkable 
correspondence  between  the  areas  of  least  death- 
rate  from  phthisis  and  the  areas  of  standing  hem- 
lock :  they  seemed  to  be  almost  exactly  coter- 
minate.  In  those  towus  where  the  mortality  was 
found  to  be  low,  the  death-rate  was  increased  in 
those  parts  which  lay  along  rivers  and  in  swampy 
regions,  and  where  the  cellars  of  the  houses 
were  damp.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
seemed  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the  amount  of 
phthisis.  The  opinion  of  the  physicians  addressed 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  heredity  in  phthisis 
appeared  to  be  almost  unanimous,  only  7  out  of 
94  denying  it. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis  read  a  paper  upon  the  effects 
of  high  altitude  on  cardiac  disease,  in  which  he 
reported  several  cases  of  various  cardiac  dis- 
orders, where  a  sudden  change  to  a  high  altitude 
seemed  to  hasten  the  fatal  event.  The  doctor  ad- 
vocated extreme  caution  in  making  such  changes. 

Dr.  I,  H.  Piatt  of  Brooklyn  read  a  paper  upon 
the  physics  and  physiological  action  of  pneumatic 
differentiation,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  the 
action  of  the  pneumatic  cabinet  was  similar  to 
that  of  compressed-air  apparatus,  and  that  no 
more  medicated  vapor  or  spray  can  be  carried  into 
the  lungs  with  the  aid  of  the  differential  process 
than  without  it.  The  author  believed  the  benefi- 
cial result  of  treatment  by  this  method  to  be  due 
to  the  reduction  of  congestion  by  the  increased 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  limgs  and  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  thorax  by  exercise,  as  well 
as  to  modified  nutrition  consequent  upon  the 
changes  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  func- 
tions. 

Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtin  contributed  an  interest- 
ing paper  upon  the  subject  of  Rocky  Mountain 
fever.  The  fever  commences  with  a  chill,  and  a 
rise  of  temperature  to  101  or  102,  without  the 
remission  of  typhoid.  The  skin  is  dry.  The  tem- 
perature may  fall  suddenly  and  rise  suddenly. 
Quinine  seems  to  be  powerless.  Delirium  may 
occur,  but  it  is  not  usual.  There  is  no  definite 
duration  to  the  disease,  and  its  tendency  is  to 
recovery :  the  absence  of  fatal  cases  prevents  a 


knowledge  of  the  pathology.  The  question  seems 
to  be  unsettled,  whether  it  is  a  separate  disease, 
or  a  light  form  of  typhoid. 

A  very  important  paper  was  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Rice,  '*  How  the  therapeutic  value  of  our 
mineral  waters  may  be  increased."  The  fact  of 
so  many  patients  going  to  the  European  springs 
to  the  neglect  of  the  American  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  and 
partly  the  fault  of  the  owners  of  the  springs. 
Americans  are  less  acquainted  with  our  o^ivn 
springs  than  with  those  of  Europe.  It  is  important, 
that,  if  the  waters  are  used  at  all,  they  should  be 
used  intelligently.  The  general  hygiene  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

One  of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  the  Euro- 
pean watering-places  famous  is  the  mental  effect 
of  the  vigorous  course  of  training  there  in  vogue. 
Ck>ntrasted  with  this  is  the  social  life  at  Saratog:a 
and  Richfield  springs.    People  go  to  Carlsbad,  not 
for  fashion,  but  for  the  waters.     The  habits   at 
the  European  watering-places  are  simple.   Ameri- 
can springs  should  be  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  profession,  and  the  waters  should  be 
given  their  proper  place  in  the  materia  medica. 
He  offered  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  our  springs :   1.  Analyses  of 
the  waters  should  be  made  by  competent  chem- 
ists ;  2.  Clinical  investigation  of  the  waters  should 
be  made  by  physicians ;  8.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  select  the  special  spring  adapted  to  the  case  ; 
4.    A  careful  history  and  diagnosis  of  the  case 
should  be  sent  with  the  patient  to  the  local  physi- 
cian ;  5.  More  rigorous  discipUne  should  be  en- 
forced ;  6.  Patients  should  be  compelled  to  abstain 
from  fashion  and  social  dissipation. 

Dr.  Didimaread  a  paper  upon  the  health-resorts 
of  Mexico.  His  paper  was  based  upon  communi- 
cations from  Mexican  physicians,  which  were 
somewhat  contradictory  ;  but  the  facts  seemed  to 
be  that  the  climate  of  Mexico  was  naturally 
favorable  for  the  relief  of  phthisis,  but  its  bene- 
ficial effects  were  offset  by  its  lamentable  lack  of 
sanitary  arrangements.  Another  drawback  to 
the  climate  is  the  great  difference  between  the 
temperature  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  shade. 

*  The  southern  Adirondacks '  was  the  title  of 
Dr.  E.  F.  Bruen's  contribution,  who  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  Blue  Mountain  Lake.  This  lake  is 
surrounded  by  pine-forest,  and  the  air  is  so  pure 
that  no  dust  is  visible  in  the  beams  of  sunlight. 
But  little  rain  falls  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Musser  discussed  the  question  of  the 
prevention  of  phthisis  among  mill-hands,  and  ad- 
vocated the  extension  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Willimantic  thread  company,  of  supplying  the 
miU-hands  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  focd, 
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wliicli  the  experience  of  tliis  company  Iihb  sbown 
to  be  ftdraDtageouB  from  a  Bnancittl  as  well  as  B 
humanitarian  stand-poiut. 

Dr.  Dana  ducuseed  the  reUtion  of  high  altitudes 
to  nervous  diseases.  He  hod  investigated  tlte 
eubJK't  b^  meauH  of  ijuestions  addressed  to  phy- 
Bicians  in  Tarioue  elevated  stations,  and  arrived  at 
the  following  concluaions  :  choreiform  manifesta- 
tions are  increased  bj-  high  altitudes 
and  irritability  are  also  increased; 
especially  are  rendered  more  nervous :  the  weight 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  old  age  is  not  pro- 
longed by  altitude ;  epilepsy  is  not  increai^ed. 
eometiines  the  patients  improve ;  insomnia  is 
usually  benefited,  often  cured  :  the  gouty  diathesis 
is  not  helped  by  the  change. 

The  officers  for  tl»e  coming  year  are,  president, 
Dr.  Frank  Donaldson  of  Baltimore ;  Ist  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  V.  I,  Bowditch  of  Boston  ;  2d  vice-pres- 
ident. Dr.  R.  G,  Curtin  of  Philadelphia ;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  J.  H.  Walker  of  Philiideiphia. 


The  International  philomathic  cungTe«s,  hav- 
ing for  \ts  olgect  the  diseuesioa  of  commercial 
and  industrial  technical  instruction,  and  opening 
Sept,  20,  1886,  has  arranged  the  followine  pro- 
gramme of  questions  for  discuseion  :  I.  Oeneral 
questions  :  Present  condition  of  commercial  and 
industrial  technical  instruction  In  France  and 
abroad  ;  domain  of  this  instruction  :  importance 
due  it  :  its  influence  on  the  economic,  commercial. 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  country  ;  general 
view  of  an  organization  of  technical  instruction  ; 
preparation  for  the  various  branches  of  this  in- 
struction ;  action  of  the  state,  general  councils, 
municipalities,  chambers  of  commerce,  consutltng 
chamliera,  syndic  chambers,  and  private  coipora- 
(ions  :  on  the  establishtnent  of  schools  of  technical 
instruction  ;  on  the  elaboration  of  their  methods 
and  course*  of  instruction  ;  on  their  government ; 
an  their  tinancial  organixation :  to  what  extent 
should  technical  instruction  be  provided  with  a 
general  and  uniform  course*'  to  what  extent 
should  it  have  special  courses  appropriate  to  the 
neceseities  of  each  district  F  what  position  should 
be  allotted  in  the  different  schools  of  technical  in- 
struction to  general  instruction  'I  what  proportion 
is  to  be  allotted  to  theoretical  and  what  to  practi- 
cal instruction!'  relations  among  themselves  of 
similar  schools  of  technical  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  common  action  respecting  all  general 
measures  int«nded  to  aid  their  development,  and 
assure  their  prosperity  ;  concerning  their  repreaen- 
tnlion  in  the  superior  cooncil  of  technical  instruc- 


tion ;  periodicity  of  the  congress  for  technical 
instruction  ;  place  and  state  of  the  next  congress.. 
II.  Special  questions  :  organization  of  commercislj 
technical  instruction,  first  degree  (eleinentair 
commercial  instruction),  second  degree  (more  ad- 
vanced commercial  schools),  advanced  degree 
(advanced  commercial  studies) :  organiEation  of 
industrial  technical  instruction,  first  degree  (work- 
men), second  degree  (master  workmen  and  fore- 
men), advanced  degree  (engineers) ;  preparation 
and  admission  of  the  pupils ;  instruction  \ij  the 
master  workmen  ;  apprenticeship  ;  schools ;  laws 
andregulalions,  courses,  and  methods  ;  theoretical 
instruction  and  practical  instruction  ;  instruction 
in  drawing ;  manual  labor  -,  etaS  of  administra- 
tion and  instruction :  councils  of  administration 
and  improvement ;  buildings  and  material ;  plana 
and  distribution  of  the  buildings  ;  instruments  and 
material  for  instruction  ;  libraries ;  commercial 
museums  :  industrial  miueums  :  financial  organi- 
zation ;  fellowships ;  scholastic  excursions  and 
expeditions:  travelling  fellowships  and  resident 
fellowships  abroad  ;  finding  places  for  pupils  after 
graduation  ;  places  and  salaries  ;  complimentary 
courses  of  technical  instruction  ;  courses  for  ap- 
prentices and  adults:  public  lecturers.  All  in- 
formation relating  to  the  congress  may  be  had  of. 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Philomathic 
at  Bordeaux,  Eugene  Buhan, 
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"We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-one 
on  the  Pennsylvania  boroughs,  which  may 
some  of  our  readers.  It  is  written  by  William 
P.  Holcomb.  and  forms  one  of  the  studies  in 
historical  and  political  science  published  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  the  fourth  series  of 
which  is  now  under  way.  The  author  begins  with 
an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  borough 
system  under  William  Penn,  and  then  sketches 
the  history  of  some  of  the  leading  boroughs,  and 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  borough  sys- 
tem as  it  now  exists.  This  method  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  only  found  in  three  American  states,  — 
Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  — 
and  citizens  of  other  states  hare  some  ditllcnltf 
in  understanding  what  a  borough  is,  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  a  city.  According  to  Blr.  Hulcomb, 
the  difference  is  mainly  one  of  size,  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  being  required,  under  Peimsylvania 
laws,  to  constitute  a  city,  while  a  borough  ne«d 
not  have  more  than  a  few  hundred.  Then  a  ci^ 
in  that  state  tuu  two  representative  council^ 
while  a  Ixirough  has  only  one :  and  these  two 
points,  with  a  few  differences  ii 
be  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of; 
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municipalitiee.  The  author  expresses  some  sur- 
prise that  boroughs,  which  are  so  common  in 
England,  should  be  so  rare  in  the  United  States ; 
but,  if  they  differ  so  little  from  cities,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  particular  need  of  them.  Mr. 
Holcomb's  work  will  doubtless  be  useful  to 
Pennsylvanians  and  to  students  of  municipal 
government  generally. 

—  The  U.  S.  coast  survey  has  issued  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  chart  of  Humboldt  Bay,  made  from 
the  most  recent  surveys  ;  the  third  edition  of  ap- 
pendices 12  and  18  of  the  report  of  1882,  on  mag- 
netic declination,  by  assistant  Schott ;  the  latest 
chart  showing  the  entrance  to  New  York  liarbor ; 
and  the  tenth  sheet  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
map,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Corps  of 
engineers  by  Assistant  Doun.  A  new  chart  of 
St.  John's  River,  Florida,  from  its  mouth  to  Jack- 
sonville, is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  New 
York  bay  entrance  sheet,  8  A,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  to  dealers. 

—  The  Boston  medical-school  circles  are  at  pres- 
ent agitated  over  the  question  whether  the  female 
medical  students  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
general  surgical  clinics  in  the  city  hospital,  they 
having  insisted  upon  that  privilege  by  attending, 
and  refusing  to  withdraw. 

—  The  German  secretary  of  state  has  published 
statistics  on  the  periodicals  of  the  world,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  84,000,  with  a  dis- 
tribution of  592,000,000  copies ;  19,000  are  pub- 
lished in  Europe,  12,000  in  North  America,  775  in 
Asia,  809  in  South  America ;  16,500  are  in  English, 
7,800  in  German,  8,850  in  French,  and  1,000  in 
Spanish. 

—  MM.  H.  Fal  and  E.  Sarasin,  in  a  recent  com- 
munication to  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
have  supplemented  their  researches  on  the  pene- 
trability of  light  in  deep  water  by  the  results  of  a 
series  of  observations  in  the  Gulf  of  Nice,  showing 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  vertical  and 
oblique  rays  of  tlie  sun  in  their  power  to  reach  to 
great  depths.  They  found  the  limit  of  luminosity 
to  be  four  hundred  metres  in  mid-day  of  April, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  time.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  its  penetrability  was  limited  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms ;  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  light  reached  less  than  three 
hundred  metres. 

—  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool has  been  engaged,  at  much  cost  and  trouble, 
in  the  perfection  of  her  sewerage  and  house-drain- 
age systems.  The  works  are  only  just  completed, 
but  already  very  distinct  results  are  evident  in 
their  influence  upon  the  city's  mortality.    For  the 


ten  years  prior  to  1870  the  death-rate  per  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  was  no  less  than  82.5  ;  between 
1870  and  1880  the  mortality  had  fallen  to  28.4 ; 
and  since  then  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  faU 
has  been  maintained,  until,  during  1885,  it  only 
reached  28.5. 

—  It  is  stated  in  the  daily  papers  that  Prof.  J. 
Emerick  of  William  and  Mary  college  has  dis- 
covered the  aerolite  which  fell  in  Washington 
county,  Penn.,  on  Sept.  14,  1885.  It  was  found 
embedded  deep  in  the  soil  near  Claysville,  and  is 
said  to  weigh  fully  two  hundred  tons,  —  a  state- 
ment that  needs  confirmation. 

—  The  members  of  the  Chesapeake  zodlogical 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  left  Balti- 
more on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  May,  for  Abaco,  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Bahama  group,  where  the 
summer  session  of  the  laboratory  will  be  held. 
The  party  consists  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Brooks  (the 
director).  Professor  Mill,  Dr.  H.  Orr,  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Andrews,  F.  H.  Herrick,  H.  V.  Wilson,  and  two 
or  three  other  students  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

—  A  favorable  report  has  been  made  by  the 
house  committee  on  agriculture  on  the  bill  to 
amend  the  act  creating  a  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry. The  most  important  change  is  in  section 
1  of  the  present  law,  which  is  to  be  entirely  re- 
pealed. The  substitute  offered  proposes  that  the 
chief  of  this  bureau  shall  be  a  competent  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  who  is  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  domestic  animals  in  this  coimtry,  and  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  contagious,  infectious,  and 
communicable  diseases  among  them,  and  the  means 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  same.  The 
bureau  is  further  instructed  to  make  special  in- 
vestigations of  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and  mouth 
diseases,  and  rinderpest  in  cattle.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

—  The  first  shipment  of  shad  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  has  resulted 
most  successfully.  Car  No.  1,  which  left  Wash- 
ington last  week  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  with 
a  million  young  shad,  arrived  at  Portland,  Ore., 
with  seven  hundred  thousand.  This  experiment  of 
transporting  shad  so  great  a  distance  proves  the 
practicability  of  shipping  them  in  this  way.  Of 
greater  interest  to  science,  however,  was  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  hatching  the  shad  en  route. 
Six  hundred  thousand  eggs  formed  a  portion  of 
this  western  shipment,  which  were  placed  in  four 
MacDonald  jars.  A  pump  was  kept  continually 
at  work,  moving  the  water,  and  fully  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  hatched.  Of  the  five 
per  cent  lost,  most  of  them  were  due  to  premature 
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IiatchiDg.  This  i^  a  moet  gratifTiiiK  sbowing  for 
tlie  tish  commisabn,  which  ia  conHtantl;  discover- 
iug  and  applying  new  methods  in  the  science  of 
fiah-ciilture. 

—  The  following;  comprise  the  recent  cluinges 
in  the  ooaflt  survej  service.  Pnrtjee  on  the  Pacific 
const  liare  all  taken  the  field  under  ioatructioiu. 
Professor  Davidson  is  at  Portland,  Ore.,  obeerving 
for  telei^phic  longitude,  whUe  Assistant  Pratt  is 
at  Tatoosh  Islund,  which  point  is  made  available 
aa  a  telegrajihic  longitude  station,  from  the  fact 
tliat  tlie  U.  B.  signal  service  now  has  wires  in 
operation  from  Port  Angelm  to  that  point.  Amist- 
ant  Whiting  takes  the  field  about  June  1  in 
Massachusetts,  to  determine  the  changes  at  Co- 
tamav.  Martha's  Vineyard.  Assistants  Smith  and 
St.  Clair  are  between  Colorado  Springs  and  Suit 
I^ke  City,  engaged  in  telegraphic  lons;itude  deter- 
mination. Parties  in  the  south  will  shortly  be 
closing  their  season's  work,  and  will  report  to  the 
Washington  office  for  future  field-duty.  The  geo- 
graphical positions  of  the  Borden  survey  of  the 
state  of  Massachuiietts,  together  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  additional  |>ointa  determined  by  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  coniputed  upon  Clark's  sphe- 
rend,  are  ready  for  publication  in  the  annual  re- 
port for  lew. 

—  A  report  just  received  from  the  U.  S.  consul 
at  Apia  gives  the  following  as  the  copy  of  a  card 
found  inside  a  Ixittle  picked  up  on  Palmyra 
Island,  Nov.  36.  1886 :  ■•  R.  M.  Str.  Zealandin  f^m 
San  Francisco  to  Sydney.  Lat.  7°  SO"  N.:  Long, 
188°  ao-  W."  This  bottle  had  drifted  a  hundred 
and  one  utiles  »outh  by  east. 

—  In  Holland,  where  the  public-school  system 
lisa  reached  a  verj'  highly  developed  stage,  it  ia 
DOW  proposed  to  relegate  primary  education  to 
the  private  schools.  A  measure  to  that  effect  has 
passed  the  lower  chamber  of  the  states-genenil, 
and  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  goveniment  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  cerlsin  objectionable 
features  which  caused  its  rejection  by  the  ujiper 
house. 

—  Tlie  coldest  place  upon  the  earth,  says  ^us- 
land.  is  Vercliojansk,  in  Siberia.  The  coldest 
regioDB  of  Asia  tie  east  of  the  Lena  River,  and  the 
meteorological  station  at  Yakootsk  h.is  recorded 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  obeerved.  The  aver- 
age lemperature  for  the  year  at  that  place  is 
—  IT"  C,  and  the  difference  between  the  summer 
and  wiiiter  temperatures  is  not  leas  than  M"  C; 
the  average  temperature  in  January  being  —49^ 
C,  and  in  July,  +15^  C.  On  Jan.  1.^  1883.  the 
temperature  fell  to  —68°  C. 

—  Recently  published  statistics  of  British  India 


give  the  entire  population  (for  1883-M)  at  S53,9S 
n05,  and  the  su)>erflcial  area  at  1,879.044  squar*  \ 
miles.  43,549,158  residences  were  enumerated. 
The  density  of  the  population  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  Bengal,  where  there  are  443.8  inhabitants 
to  each  square  mile  ;  the  minimum  is  found  is 
Central  India  nith  50.3,  and  in  British  Bunnab 
with  42.8,  to  each  square  mile.  For  every  130 
males  there  are  IS4  females.  Tlie  Hindoos  and 
Buddliists  include  lOO.OOO.OOO:  the  Mohammedans, 
5«,0<«.000:  Christians.  1,800.000;  Parsees,  85,000 ; 
Jews,  l',i,l>00 ;  and  various  other  sects  with  smaller 
numbers.  The  entire  debt  of  India  amounts  to 
£in.,^7T.94n.  In  March.  \m>.  tlie  entire  length 
of  railroads,  in  miles,  waa  ]3,UU0;  of  the  tele*  I 
graph  systems.  33,841;  the  total  length  of  wires, 
68,604. 

—  A  canal  lietween  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities,  says  Autland.  Peter  the  Great 
long  ago  busied  himself  with  such  a  project,  whicli 
only  lately  was  revived  by  the  Russian  society  for  | 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  industry.  Th« 
ciist,  which  is  estimated  at  seven  miUiun  rubles, 
will  be  borne  by  the  state.  Work  will  lie  begun 
upon  the  canal  the  present  year. 

—  Statistics  of  the  French  sea-fisheries,  for  1884. 
recently  published,  give  tlie  total  value  of  the 
catch  for  that  year  at  87.B61,1-M  francs. —  a  de- 
crease from  that  of  tlie  previous  year  of  19,265,  WT 

—  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  who  went  to  Paris  » 
months  ago  to  study  Pasteur's  methods  of  hydro*  ' 
pliobia  treatment,  lias  just  returned,  very  sanguine 
in  his  belief  of  its  efllcacy.  He  liroiight  with  him. 
on  his  return,  a  rabbit  inoculated  by  Pnsteur  just 
before  Ins  departure.  The  rabbit  died  on  tiie 
seventh  day  after  receiving  the  vims,  a  short  lime 
before  coming  into  port.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  time  that  Pasteur  has  given  the  virus  to  any 
one,  and  it  will  be  utilized  for  further  propagation 
and  hydrophobia  treatment  by  Dr.  Mott. 

—  One  of  the  olilesl  medical  colleges,  if  n 
oldest,  in  the  world,  is  the  Medical  school   of  the   ' 
Imperial  university  of  Japan,  which  now  numbers 
its  centuries  by  two  figures.     In  its  earUer  period 
its  faculty  included  a  sujvrintendent  and  asaistant, 
one   professor  of  medicine,   one  of  acupuncture, 
one  of  massage,  and  various  oilier  instructors  in 
special    diseasee.    materia    medics,    botany,    etc  A 
The   course  then   covered  seven  years,  and  ereu   \ 
now  the  school  shows  a  more  creditable  slatm  I 
than  the  most  of  ours.    Four  years  in  actual  medi-  J 
cal  studies  are  now   required,  with   three   yean*  I 
preparation.  —  in  all.  seven  years  of  college  traio'  | 
ing.       We    W'>nder   whether    the    profession    in   ' 
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America  would  be  crowded  as  badly  as  the  uni- 
versal lamentations  of  medical  men  indicate,  if 
all  were  excluded  from  practice,  save  those  who 
had  spent  seven  years  in  preparation.  The  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Japanese  college  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  German  schools,  and  the  lectures 
are  mostly  delivered  in  the  German  language,  by 
the  five  foreign  professors,  though  there  is  a  spe- 
cial course  in  the  Japanese.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  attendance  last  vear  was  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two. 

—  Messrs.  W.  T.  Jackman  and  J.  D.  Webster 
have  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  photo- 
graphs of  the  retina  of  the  living  human  eye, 
illustrations  of  which  are  given  in  the  English 
Photographic  news.  They  were  able  to  bring  the 
time  of  exposure  for  the  negative  to  within  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
technical  skill  will  further  reduce  the  time  and 
difficulties.  The  chief  obstacles  to  shortening  the 
time  of  exposure,  so  far  encountered,  are  the  color 
of  the  retinal  reflection,  and  the  fact  that  the  lc»ns 
of  the  eye  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
photograph  will  here  become  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  physiologist,  ophthalmologist,  or  even  the 
general  physician,  as  the  eye  affords  diagnostic 
aid  in  not  a  few  diseases. 

—  C.  Wiegelt,  O.  Sacre,  and  L.  Schwab  have 
made  a  series  of  very  valuable  experiments,  says 
the  Chemical  news,  on  the  injury  to  fisheries  and 
fish-culture  by  sewage  and  industrial  waste  waters. 
They  find  that  chloride  of  lime,  in  proportions  of 
0.04  to  0.005  per  cent  chlorine,  has  an  immediate 
deadly  action  upon  tench,  while  trout  and  salmon 
perish  in  presence  of  0.0008  per  cent  of  chlorine. 
Sulphurous  acid  has  the  same  action  as  chlorine, 
and  is  still  more  hurtful  if  another  acid  is  simul- 
taneously present ;  sulphites  are  harmless.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  per  cent,  kills  tench  and  trout.  In 
sulphuric  acid  of  0.1  per  cent,  trout  turn  on  their 
sides  in  two  to  six  hours,  while  tench  were  not 
affected  in  eighteen  hours.  Acids  are  said  to 
have  less  action,  the  higher  are  their  molecular 
weights.  Tannin  at  0.1  per  cent  is^  harmless. 
Ammonia  exerts  no  action  at  0.01  per  cent.  Soda 
at  1  per  cent  is  fatal  to  trout  on  prolonged  ex- 
posure. Manganese  chloride  at  5  per  cent  had  no 
action  on  tench  in  twenty-two  hours,  and  a  trout 
sustained  1  per  cent  for  five  hours.  Iron  acts  as 
a  specific  poison  upon  fishes,  except  in  the  state  of 
a  ferrous  salt.  Alum  has  the  same  injurious  ac- 
tion as  the  salts  of  iron.  Solution  of  caustic  lime 
has  an  exceedingly  violent  action  upon  fishes,  due 
in  part  to  the  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  gills.     Arsenious  acid,  0.1  per  cent,  combined 


with  soda,  has  no  injurious  action  upon  trout  and 
tench.  Mercuric  chloride,  in  proportions  of  0.1 
and  0.05  per  cent,  is  immediately  fatal.  Copper 
sulphate,  0.1  and  1.0  per  cent,  kills  trout  in  a  few 
minutes  if  they  cannot  escape  into  pure  water. 
Potassium  cyanide,  0.01  and  0.005  per  cent,  is 
rapidly  fatal  if  there  is  no  escape.  Potassium 
sulphocyanide  and  ferrocyanide,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  per  cent,  had  no  injurious  action  in  an  hour. 
Sodium  sulphide,  0.1  per  cent,  was  endured  by 
tench  for  thirty  minutes.  The  fish  were  bleached, 
and  did  not  recover  their  color  in  pure  water. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  proved  rapidly  fatal  in  the 
proportions  of  0.01  and  0.001  per  cent.  The  hurt- 
fulness  of  putrid  sewage  depends  on  poisonous 
gases,  on  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  on  the 
action  of  bacteria. 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ed- 
wards, the  Scotch  shoemaker  naturalist  whom 
Dr.  Smiles  made  famous. 

—  In  an  article  on  coal-consumption  as  affected 
by  temperature  and  length  of  trains,  the  Hailroad 
gazette  reaches  some  interesting  conclusions.  Dead 
weight  to  the  amount  of  thirty  tons  added  to  a 
train  of,  say,  five  cars,  will  not  increase  coal-con- 
sumption as  much  as  to  add  another  car,  both 
because  it  does  not  increase  air-resistance  and  be- 
cause the  added  load  decreases  somewhat  the  roll- 
ing resistance  per  ton.  If  we  assume  it  to  add 
five  pounds  per  mile  to  the  coal-consumption,  we 
are  certainly  not  underestimating  it  proportionally. 
Adding  six  tons  per  car,  therefore,  to  the  average 
weight  of  a  train  of  five  passenger-cars,  means  no 
more  than  an  increase  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
potmds  per  train-mile.  If  we  assume  this  five 
pounds  of  coal  to  be  worth  one  cent  (at  the  rate 
of  four  dollars  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  for 
coal),  and  if  an  extra  passenger  at  three  cents  per 
mile  be  attracted  to  the  train  every  third  trip,  he 
will  pay  for  the  loss  of  fuel  due  to  adding  six  tons 
to  the  weight  of  every  passenger-car,  which  goes 
a  little  way  toward  explaining  the  tendency  to 
increase  weight  for  the  sake  of  luxury,  which 
seems  so  reckless.  In  this  estimate,  the  effect  of 
extra  weight  on  grade-resistance  is  taken  into  ac- 
coimt,  though  in  reality  it  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. It  is  estimated  that  about  six  pounds 
and  a  half  of  coal  per  mile  are  added  to  the  con- 
sumption for  each  passenger-car  of  twenty  tons  or 
more  moved  at  way-train  speed,  and  for  each 
sleeping-car  of  thirty  tons  or  more  moved  in 
through  trains  making  few  stops,  and  that  the 
locomotive  alone  is  to  be  charged  with  rather 
more  coal  than  that  due  to  three  cars. 

—  The  discovery  of  an  interesting  illusory  effect 
in  the  sense  of  sight  is  given  by  Professor  Exner 
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in  tlie  Bidogisehrs  centriilhtatt.  Hih  atteutioD 
was  directed  to  the  Bubje<;t  hy  a  simple  incident. 
Ljitig  iipon  the  floor  of  ft  hut  near  an  open  fire,  he 
noticed  that  the  sk.v,  bs  seen  thruuKh  a  small  win' 
(low,  seemed  frequently  lit  q|j.  aa  Uiough  by 
lightning.  AsauriUK  hiniBelf  that  euch  was  not 
the  ea**,  he  found  that  the  Bpfiarent  plienouienon 
was  due  to  a  dece|)Iic)n  caused  by  the  fiickering 
li^ht  in  tlie  riKim.  though  no  changes  in  ita  in- 
tennty  were  vieible.  To  show  the  effect  more 
strongly,  he  eonstnicteil  a  tnuwtucent  shade  be- 
fnte  a  lamp,  upon  which  he  attached  a  araull  disk 
of  thick  wMie  paper.  This  bunp  was  so  arranged 
that  its  brightness  might  he  quickly  and  easily 
varieil.  On  the  other  side  a  gas-lamp  enclosed  by 
an  opaque  cylinder  was  placed,  emitling  a  ray  nf 
light  through  a  lens  directly  upon  the  paper  disk. 
Looking  now  at  the  disk  Ehrungh  a,  hollow  cylin- 
der at  a  distance  of  serer.Ll  feet,  while  the  light 
behind  Ihe  shade  woa  made  to  vary  in  intensity, 
there  was  found  a  striking  effect,  in  that  the  varia- 
tion appeared  to  rest  only  lu  the  [laper  disk,  while 
the  surrounding  Held  appeared  constant.  This 
illusion,  tlie  author  saya.  shou's  that  we  are  in- 
clined lo  hold  aa  constant  the  predominating 
hrightneSH  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  attribute 
variation  to  the  subordinate. 

—  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  the 
English  commiasion  on  accidents  in  mines,  as 
stated  in  their  last  report,  that  &  percentage  of 
marsh-gae  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  or  even 
four  per  cent,  of  atmoepheric  air,  is  decidedly  ei- 
plosive.  Hair  uf  tliis  proportion,  however,  though 
not  in  itself  dangerous,  and  though  impoasible  of 
detection  by  ordinary  lamp-tests,  will  explode  if 
the  air  be  laden  even  lightly  with  fine,  dry  coal- 
duHt  ;  and  it  la  probable  that  some  of  the  obecure 
causes  of  accidents  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
The  opinion  of  the  commiseionera  with  regard  to 
the  older  Davy.  Clauny,  or  even  Slejihenson 
lamps,  is  tliat  they  have  in  a  great  mf'aaure  lost 
their  value  in  consequence  of  the  draughts  of  air 
from  the  free  ventilation.  A  current  of  air 
of  eight  hundred  feet  [ler  oiinute  in  an  impure 
atmosphere  may,  in  spite  of  the  wire  gauze,  effect 
an  explosion  in  any  one  of  them.  Electric  light- 
ing ia  already  to  some  extent  in  use  :  and  aa  tlie 
risk  from  its  use  is  much  lesB,  and  its  lighting- 
power  greater,  it  probably  will  be  more  generally 
Bdapte<l. 

—  The  summary  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
geoloKical  and  natural  history  survey  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  by  the  director,  A.  R.  C.  Sel- 
wyn,  gives  a  creditable  showing  for  the  amount 
of  money  expended.  Work,  chiefly  geological  and 
topographical,  has  been  prosecuted  over  portions 


of  every  province  and  territory  in  the  domimija,^ 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  west  coast  of  Vnncouvef  ^ 
Island.     The  prrtwintl  at  the  survey  is  no 
poeed  of  a  staff  of  fifty  emploj-eea,  —  thirty-fcmr  i 
profeBoional.  and  sixteen  ordinary.      The  cxpeit-  ] 
dilute  amounted  lo  something  over  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  iliuing  the  past  year.      Tlje  topo-   I 
graphical  results  will  be  embodied  in  a  number  ot 
maps  now  m  process  of  (ireparation.     These  maps 
include  one  of  Bridah  Columbia,  that  will  shortly 
be  published  ;  one  of  Assinihola.  now  in  the  bands 
of  the  engraver  ;    and  one  of  the  Uow  and  .Sas- 
katchewan rivers,  on  a  scale  of  eight  mites  to  1 
inch,  well  advanced.     Another  on  Manitol>a  s 
western  Ontario,  to  cover  8.456  siniare  miles,  antfl 
a  very  important  geological  map  of  the  peninsula 
portion  of  Ontario,  to  \ie  issued  in  sheets  of  uni-  3 
form  size,  are  in  ]irogre«e,  aa  well  as  maps  of  1 
Quebec,  the  Ldke  of  Mistanini  and  adjacent  re<  T 
gions,  and    portions  uf  Nova    Scolia    and  New    . 
Biunswick.     Much  lees  attention  is  paid  to  biolo-    , 
gy,  with  the  exception  of  paleontology :  yet  in    i 
botany  and  xuology  considerable  progress  has  been    i 
made.     Among  the  more  mtereetlng  results  ol  the   I 
explorations  is   the  determination  of  the 
Lake  Mistassini,  about  which  there  has  been  greali    ^ 
uncertainty.     It  was  found  to  he  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  with  an  average  tireadth  ot   I 
about  twelve  mile«,  —  a  very  different  figure  froia 
what  is  represented  on  the  maps. 

—  Dr.  Alfred  Goldscheider. says  the  Liineet.  htui  I 
recently  published  the  results  ot  researches  he 
made  upon  the  nerves,  by  which  sensationi 
temperature  and  pressure  are  conducted.  He 
finds  that  the  skin  is  not  in  all  parte  en|>ahle  of 
perceiving  variation  of  temjierature.  an<l  that 
some  parts  can  only  recognize  sensations  of  cold, 
other  parts  only  sensations  of  heat.  These,  wliicli 
he  terms  warm  and  cold  points,  are  distributed 
between  or  among  each  other,  hut  never  coincide. 
Their  general  arrangement  is,  that  they  are  dis- 
posed in  chains  which  puisue  a  slightly  curved 
course.  These  chains  radiate  from  certain  points, 
which  may  be  termed  radiation-points  or  tem- 
perature-centres. The  chains  of  the  cold-pointa 
do  not  in  general  coincide  with  tlmse  of  the  heat- 
points,  but  theiw  radiatiou'iioints  are  identical. 
The  cold-points  are  in  all  patts  of  the  skui  more 
numerous  tbnn  the  warm-points.  When  the  cold- 
points  are  escited  by  either  mechanical  or  electri- 
cal stimuli,  a  puncliform  sensation  of  cold  is  ex- 
perienced, and  the  opposite  sensation  is  felt  whea 
the  warm-pointB  are  stimulated.  Goldscheider 
was  able,  by  stimulation  of  nerve-trunks,  to  ex- 
cite eccentric  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
tern peratu re- point B  were  found   to  be  insensiliva 
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to  pricks  and  other  punctiform  pain-excitants. 
Ooldscheider  admits,  therefore,  not  only  the  ex- 
istence of  nerves  exclusively  devoted  to  percep- 
tions of  temperature,  but  specific  nerves  for  heat 
and  cold.  The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  temperature  presents  great  topical  varia- 
tions, and  is  directly  dependent  in  any  region 
upon  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  tempera- 
ture-points, —  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  local  wealth 
of  temperature-nerves,  — and  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  distribution  of  the  great  nerve-trunks.  Oold- 
scheider also  differentiates  in  the  skin  nerves  of 
general  sensation  and  specific  pressure-nerves. 
The  latter  terminate  in  certain  points  of  the  skin 
which  are  not  only  especially  sensitive  to  very 
delicate  contact,  but  contain  also  peculiar  organs 
which  excite  a  granular  sensation  on  pressure. 
The  pressure-points  are  arranged  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  temperature-points,  but  are  in  gen- 
eral much  more  closely  aggregated.  Both  they 
and  the  temperature-points  supply  us  \sith  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  locality. 

—  Any  one  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  association,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  article  in  this  number  on  <  The  in- 
tellectual movement  in  Japan,'  by  the  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  All  donations  should 
be  addressed  to  Roma-ji-kai,  Tokio,  Japan. 

—  The  dredging-machinery  for  the  excavation 
of  the  Panama  canal  is  exceedingly  powerful. 
One  of  the  dredges  excavates  8,300  cubic  metres 
per  day,  and  there  are  two  others  which  excavate 
800  and  1,000  cubic  metres.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  ones  in  operation,  in  all, 
capable  of  excavating  87,000  cubic  metres  per 
day.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  month  of 
February,  upwards  of  1,100,000  cubic  metres  were 
excavated. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

«**  Corre9pondenU  art  requested  tobe  <u  hritf  cm  po89iMe.    Th€ 
writer'B  name  U  in  cM  caeca  required  ae  proof  of  good  faith. 

On  a  s:eodetic  survey  of  the  United  States. 

I  HAVE  been  often  asked  why  a  geodetic  survey 
and  triangulatioD  is  the  only  mode  of  surveying 
a  large  area  with  precision,  and  why  such  slow  and 
tedious  methods  are  requisite  for  needful  accuracy. 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, both  the  processes  themselves  and  their  neces- 
sity :  as  also  why  congress  should  act  upon  the 
repeated  recommendations  of  the  national  academy, 
and  carry  out  its  views. 

To  many  of  the  habitual  readers  of  Scienccj  this 
letter  will  appear  to  deal  with  elementary  matters 
which  they  may  be  assumed  to  know.  To  another 
large  and  equally  earnest  class  of  readers,  it  may 
convey  useful  information.  Possibly  it  may  help 
forward  the  end  sought  for ;  and  to  this  every  true 
lover  of  science  will  cry  *  Otxl  speed.' 

Any  survey  of  a  small  area,  as  a  farm,  plantation. 


or  township,  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  nsuml 
methods  adapted  in  ordinary  land-surveying,  where 
the  area  covered  by  the  survey  is  treated  as  a  plane 
surface. 

The  compass  and  Ounter^s  chain  of  sixty -six  feet 
are  the  usual  surveying-instruments  in  this  couotry. 
They  are  liable  to  serious  error.  Lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  true  local  magnetic  variation  of  its  secular 
chauRe  from  year  to  year,  and  of  its  diurnal  change 
between  mominfr  and  afternoon,  with  the  always 
impending  possibilities  of  special  local  attraction  at 
or  near  the  place  surveyed,  are  among  the  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  the  compass.  The  chain 
stretches  with  use,  and  changes  its  length  with  the 
seasons  and  their  varying  temperatures,  and  is  often 
carelessly  carried  by  men  little  accustomed  to  pre- 
cise methods.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any 
land  worth  fifty  dollars  an  acre  is  too  valuable  to  be 
surveyed  with  a  compass,  and  any  record  of  such  a 
survey  is  likely  to  become  a  fruitful  source  of  future 
litigation.  The  best  of  such  surveys  are  but  approx- 
imations to  the  truth. 

Errors  from  these  approximate  measurements  are 
cumulative.  When  such  surveys  are  extended  over 
large  areas,  as  upon  our  public  lands,  serious  conse- 
quences follow,  involving  present  and  future  doubt 
and  litiiEation  as  to  boundaries.  This  is  already  ap- 
parent in  the  west.  It  will  become  more  so  in  the 
future  as  land  increases  in  value. 

The  necessity  for  greater  precision  in  original  pub- 
lic-land surveys,  and  for  means  of  ascertaining  and 
checking  errors  already  existing,  has  been  forcibly 
stated  in  a  report  to  congress  on  the  survey  of 
the  territories,  by  the  National  academy  of  sciences 
in  November,  1878,  printed  in  *Misc.  doc.  No.  5, 
house  of  representatives,  45th  congress,  8d  session.' 
The  report  of  the  academy,  and  the  very  strong  let- 
ter of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  which  forms  a  part  of  it, 
fully  describe  the  character  and  conseqaences  of  the 
errors  alluded  to.  It  also  sets  forth  the  true  remedy 
as  only  to  be  found  in  a  method  of  survey  which 
should  be  as  nearly  infallible  as  scientific  skill  and  a 
laborious  and  careful  application  of  well-known 
principles  could  make  it. 

This  method,  as  practised  for  two  centuries  by 
civilized  nations,  consists  of  a  system  of  triangles, 
starting  from  and  proceeding  toward  certain  base- 
lines, measured  with  every  possible  care  with  ap- 
paratus specially  devised  to  either  entirely  elimi- 
nate, or  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  every  source  of 
error,  whether  physical  or  mechanical,  which  might 
vitiate  the  resiilting  length  of  the  measured  line,  or 
cast  a  doubt  upon  its  precision. 

Apparatus  of  this  nature  is  now  constructed  and 
used,  in  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  of  such 
precision  that  the  average  probable  error  of  the  two 
primary  bases  last  measured  with  different  apparatus, 
constructed  on  different  principles,  is,  roughly,  about 
one  twelve-hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  lengths 
of  the  measured  lines. 

The  exact  length  of  the  base  being  ascertained, 
and  a  system  of  triangles  built  upon  it  adapted  to 
and  covering  the  country  to  be  surveyed,  the  lengths 
of  all  the  other  sides  of  the  triangles  in  the  system 
are  inferred  from  the  familiar  theorem  that  '*  every 
triangle  has  six  elements  or  functions,  —  viz.,  three 
sides  and  three  angles ,  —  any  three  of  which  being 
known  (one  being  a  side),  the  other  unknown  ele- 
ments may  be  computed  **  with  a  degree  of  precision 
of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  known  elements. 


FICIENVS. 


It  i<  therefore  only  necesBOry  ( 

with  tbe  samo  preciiion  aa  the  base,  to  insure  equally 

K'eci*e  resotU.  This  ii  «o  far  attainable,  that  tbe 
lett  tttat  primary  trianRulatipn  of  tbe  coHst  and 
gradelii!  survey,  enclosed  between  twomeaaureii  basea 
*ix  hnndred  milea  apart,  met  Dearly  niidwaj',  at  a 
Hue  about  tweDly-oine  tnilea  anil  a  half  lone.  The 
coDiputFtl  len^bs  of  tbe  line,  from  measurrii  bases 
distant  abont  tbree  bundrrd  miles  tfiox  either  of 
them,  a^eed  witbin  about  five-eiKhtfaa  of  an  inch. 

It  followB  from  tbe  abuve.  that,  in  any  By»tem  of 
triangulatioii  carefully  conduoted,  the  relation  of 
every  point  in  the  Bystem  t«  every  other  point  may 
he  deterDiined  with  a  degree  of  preoieion  simoet 
absolute.  It  rendfra  tbe  position  of  each  apex  of  a 
trianifle  infallible  ;  Binee  ita  error,  if  any.  can  only 
be  detected  by  application  of  eimilar  methoda  of  pre- 
cision, which  niL  themeelTes  be  liable  to  tbe  same 

BeferrinK  to  what  has  been  vritten  as  to  eumula- 
tive  errors  belonging  to  all  ordinary  local  topographi- 
cal or  other  KUrveys,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  Iheee  sur- 
veys include  two  or  more  trigonometrical  points 
within  their  limits,  the  inevitable  error  involved  in 
their  metbidii  ia  rhecked  and  corrected  as  each  »iich 
point  ia  tQccetsivety  reached.  If  it  ia  not  exactly 
hit.  the  local  survey  ia  wrong,  and  must  be  corrected 
to  meet  tbe  triangulation-point,  which  Btands  as  in- 
fallible in  its  a*Mgued  position  as  the  pope  claims  to 

Tbe  triangulatioD  gives  the  relation  of  every  point 
in  the  system  to  every  other  point.  To  apply  the 
data  thus  obtained  to  it«  chief  use  in  the  conBtmction 
of  accurate  maps,  from  the  local  surveyi  thus 
checkfd  and  corrected,  another  class  of  obaervations 
and  reductions  becomes  necessary  to  6t  the  frame- 
work which  has  been  constructed  to  its  proper  place 
upon  the  surface  of  tbe  earth.  This,  with  the  tri- 
an^lation,  constitntcii  what  may  properly  be  called 
geodesy.  No  better  definition  of  this  term  can  be 
given  than  that  by  the  late  Gen.  R.  D.  Cutts : 
"Geodesy,  in  practice,  may  be  described  as  a  sya- 
tetn  of  the  most  exact  land -measurements,  extended 
in  the  form  of  a  triangulation  over  a  large  areo  ;  con- 
trolled, in  its  relotion  to  the  meridian,  by  astronom- 
ical azimuths ;  computed  by  fonnuJae  ba>ed  on  the 
dimensions  of  tbe  [adopted]  spheroid  ;  and  placed  in 
ita  true  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  as- 
tronomical latitudes  and  differences  of  longitude 
from  an  established  meridian." 

Tbe  whole  system  of  triangulition  thus  combined 
and  co-ordinated,  and  made  to  occupy  ite  true  posi- 
tion upon  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  compared  to  a 
human  skeleton.  As  the  skeleton  is  the  framework 
on  which  is  built  and  sustained  the  varied  elements 
of  tbe  human  body,  each  fitted  to  and  held  iu  its 
place  by  the  unyielding  structure  sustaining  it,  so  tbe 
triBBgulation  is  the  framework  on  which  each  varied 
portion  of  tbe  earth's  surface  within  its  range  is  also 
fitted  to  and  held  in  its  true  position,  and  the  retult- 
ing  map  becomes  an  absolutely  tme  topographical 
picture  of  the  country  it  purports  ti)  represent. 

But  this  is  only  one,  and  not  the  greatest,  good 
reprcnented  by  a  well  executed  and  complete  geodetic 
survey.  Every  point  of  the  triangulation  is  care- 
fully marked  above  and  beneath  tbe  surface  for 
reference  in  future  ages.  Every  recorded  distance 
between  any  two  points  tbiu  marked  becomes  a  base- 
line, whose  length  Is  known  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cisian unattainable  by  ordinary  methods.     So,  also. 


is  the  aiimnth  or  angle  with  the  true  meridian  mad*  I 
by  every  such  line,  thus  affording  means  for  ascer- 
Iainini{  the  local  magnetic  variation  and  its  yearly 
change.  The  recorded  and  published  latitude  and 
longitude  of  any  statiou  will  enable  future  astrono- 
mers to  Bnd  close  at  hand  the  means  of  fixing  their 
precise  relations  to  other  and  distant  observatories. 
As  the  country  increases  in  population  and  wealth, 
its  topographical  features  change.  New  towns  are 
built,  and  new  roads  and  new  railroad*  laid  out. 
New  maps  will  be  called  for,  and  eseily  supplied, 
since  tbe  framework  of  the  triaugulstion.  executed 
half  a  century  before,  perhaps,  is  there,  bIwbvb  cor- 
rect and  reliable.  As  tbe  elevations  of  all  the  sta- 
tions above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  have  been  de- 
termined in  the  original  survey,  so,  if  schemes  of 
drainage  are  planned  to  brine  swamp  lands  inlu  use 
for  arable  purposes,  theee  differences  of  level  will 
afford  data  for  obtaining  tbe  amount  of  fall  and 
its  proper  direction.  And  so  long  as  the  earth  and 
sea  maintain  their  relative  poeitioDB,  so  long  the 
beneficent  effect  of  early  and  exact  triangulatioii 
will  continue  to  be  felt. 

Thia  is  essentially  a  national  work.  It  cannot  be 
defined  by,  or  confined  within,  »tate  boundaries. 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  local  Mpograpbi- 
cal  iurveys,  and  who  shall  execute  them,  it  is  evident 
that  the  framework  on  which  they  are  to  be  built 
must  be  independent  of  political  boundaries.  Tha 
triangle  sides  leap  sicross  bays  and  lakes,  or  from 
mountain  to  mountain  and  hill  to  hill,  or  they  travel 
*  upon  stilts' across  the  level  swamps  and  prairies. 
Nature  only  fixes  its  limits.  It  is  homogeneous  and 
universal  by  its  own  conditions  of  existence.  The 
geodetic  Borvey  of  all  our  country  is  therefore  a  woik 
eminently  proper  for  the  national  government  to 
carry  on,  leaving  the  other  qaestions  of  local  topo- 
graimical  (urveys  for  national  or  state  action,  or  f.ir 
both  combined,  as  in  Massachusette.  ■ 

The  National  academy  of  sciences,  which  is,  by  ] 
law,  the  adviser  of  congress  and  the  executive  upoD  ' 
scientific  matters,  bos  twice,  at  the  call  of  congreta. 
advised  the  early  execution  of  this  great  work,  and 
that  ite  execution  should  be  intrusted  to  tbe  coast 
and  geodetic  survey  as  best  fitted,  in  men,  means. 
and  training,  to  carry  it  on.  Lately  tha  need  of 
prompt  action  in  the  same  direction  has  been  wfU 
and  strongly  set  forth  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge  of 
Columbia    college,    whose    large    experience    gives 

If  states  whose  interests  require  good  maps  will 
join  with  commercial  bodies  and  scientific  men  in 
urging  legislation,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  national 
academy  in  WS,  and  again  in  1S84,  mty  be  carried 
imt  with  no  duplication  of  other  work,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  cordial  and  complete  co-ordination 
with  other  surveys.  Tbe  whole  country  would  be 
benefited  thereby  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  tbe 
outlay.  C,  O.  BouTSiXK. 

Double  Ttsion. 
Your  correspondent.  Dr.  Oeol^e  Keller,  will  find  1 
the  phenomena  of  double  vision  discussed  in  Helm- 
boltz's  '  Physiological  optics,'  and  in  LeConte's  book 
ODsight.  The  latter  is  a  smal I  volume  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  production  of 
binocular  images,  apparently  suspended  in  mid-air, 
on  regarding  a  tetsellated  pavement  or  papered  w   " 
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with  visual  lines  appropriately  crossed,  is  discussed 
but  incorrectly  ezpUuned  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in 
his  book  on  the  stereoscope,  many  of  his  experiments 
having  been  performed  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Keller  seems  to  be  affected  sliRbtly  with 
divergent  strabismus ;  which,  however,  has  not  re- 
sulted, as  it  so  often  does,  in  the  loss  of  power  to  secure 
binocular  vision.  He  will  find  the  phenomena  of 
vision  by  optic  divergence  discussed  in  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  *  Notes  on  physiological  optics,^  pub- 
lished in  the  American  journal  of  science  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1881,  March,  April,  May, 
October,  and  November,  1882. 

W.  LbConte  Stevens. 
170  JoralemoD  Street,  Brooklyn, 
May  15. 

Diathermancy  of  ebonite. 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  me  seeing 
sooner  Science  for  April  80. 

In  referring  to  my  paper  read  before  the  April 
meeting  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  you 
state,  **  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  in  describing  recent 
work,  stated  that  he  had  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  ebonite,  in  inflaming  various  substances  by 
the  concentration  of  dark  rays,  for  which  ebonite  is 
tianslucent."  The  statement  is  not  what  I  stated 
before  the  academy.  The  title  of  my  paper,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  academy,  is,  *'  On  the  diathermancy  of 
ebonite  and  obsidian,  and  on  the  production  of 
calorescence  by  means  of  screens  of  ebonite  and 
obsidian.'' 

The  focus  of  dark  rays  was  obtained  by  *  screens ' 
of  ebonite  and  of  obsidian  placed  across  the  cone  of 
rays  reflected  from  a  large  mirror,  or  those  refracted 
by  a  lens  of  glass  of  twenty  inches  diameter.  I  have 
obtained  foci  of  dark  rays  with  a  combination  of 
thin  lenses  of  ebonite,  but  the  heat  of  such  foci  is 
not  sufficient  to  inflame  substances. 

Alfred  M.  Mayeb. 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  May  IS. 


Pharyngeal    respiratory   movements    of    adult 
amphibia  under  water. 

The  letter  of  Profs.  S.  H.  and  S.  P.  Qage,  in  your 
issue  of  April  80,  induces  me  to  recall  and  publish 
an  observation  made  by  me  in  1877. 

During  a  stay  of  some  months  in  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  I  several  times  visited  a 
museum  and  aquarium,  situated,  if  I  remember 
aright,  on  6th  Avenue.  I  saw  there  e^  very  fine 
specimen  of  Cr3rptobrauchus  Alleghaniensis  about 
twenty  inches  long.  I  watched  from  time  to  time 
for  several  hours,  but  never  saw  it  rise  to  the  sur- 
face for  air.  As  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  its  clear 
glass  tank,  I  saw  very  distinctly  continuous  rhyth- 
mical respiratory  movements.  These,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  the  pharyngeal  region,  but 
seemed  to  me  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body- 
cavity.  It  was  a  kind  of  squirming  or  wriggling 
movement  running  down  the  body.  I  looked  care- 
fully for  currents  issuing  from  gill -slits,  but  could 
see  none. 

At  that  time  I  concluded  that  the  movements 
served  the  purpose  of  churning  up  the  air  in  the 
lungs  so  as  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  oxygen  as  pos- 
sible. This  seemed  the  more  necessary  in  amphib- 
ians on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  lung-sac. 
I  had  fully  intended  to  draw  scientific  attention  to 


the  subject,  but  on  returning  home  I  could  not  at 
once  lay  my  hand  on  a  good  account  of  the  gill  ap- 
paratus of  the  adult  Cryptobranchus,  and  meanvirhfle 
other  things  engafred  and  diverted  my  attention. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  are  studying-  this 
subject  to  at  least  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  that 
rhythmic  movements  may  possibly  serve  to  utilise 
more  perfectly  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  lungs  of 
animals  capable  of  remaining  long  under  water. 
In  my  boyhood  I  have  often  waited,  rifle  in  hand, 
three  hours  for  an  alligator  to  rise ;  and  that,  too, 
in  mid-summer,  when  their  vitality  is  highest. 

Joseph  LsConte. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  10. 


Absorption  of  mercurial  vapor  by  soils. 

In  the  issue  of  Science  for  April  28,  it  is  stated 
(p.  370)  that  the  mercurial  vapor  remedy  has,  in  the 
hands  of  myself  and  assistant,  failed  to  produce  its 
promised  results  as  a  phylloxera  insecticide. 

This  sweeping  statement  is  not  justified  by  the  facts 
given  by  me  in  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  Dec.  4, 
1885,  and  by  its  further  elaboration  as  given  in  the 
'  Report  on  viticultural  work,'  since  published.     It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  our  experiments  that  the 
reported  total  failures  were  due  to  improper  mate- 
rials used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mercurial  mix- 
tures, whereby  the  formation  of  mercurial  vapor  in 
the  soil  was  practically  prevented,  and  that  when 
reasonably  pure  mercury  is  employed,  and  proper 
means  used  for  its  distribution  in  the  soil,  all  insects 
within  the  mercurialized  area  died  in  the  course  of 
from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  much  more  rapidly  at  a  his/her 
one.    It  therefore  appears  perfectly  practicable  to 
protect  vines  planted  in  uninfested  ground  from  at- 
tack coming  from  without,  by  surrounding  the  stocks 
with  a  sufficiently  thick  (eight  to  ten  inch)  kiyer  of 
mercurialized  soil,   which,    without    obstructing  or 
repelling  the  entering  insects,  will  insure  their  being 
fatally  poisoned  before  they  can  pass  through  it. 
This  would  leave  the  choice   between  grafting  on 
resistant  stocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mercurial 
protection  on  the  other,  in  the  planting  of  new  vine- 
yards, the  cost  being  (in  California)  about  the  same 
in  either  case ;  it  would  also  serve  for  protection 
against  threatened  invasion,  in  the  case  of  vineyards 
already  planted,  since,  apart  from  the  case  of  open 
soil- cracks  giving  access  to  the  vine- roots,  the  stocks 
are  the  only  known  route  by  which  the  phylloxera 
reaches  the  root.     Such  are  the  presumptions  created 
by  our  small-scale  experiments  :  how  far  the  process 
will  prove  available  in  large-scale  practice,  remains 
to  be  determined   by  experience,   but  there  is  no 
especial  reason  to  question  its  feasibility. 

As  regards,  however,  the  treatment  of  ground  and 
vines  already  infested,  our  experiments  tend  to 
show  that  the  diffusion  of  the  mercurial  vapor  is  too 
slow,  at  the  ordinary  soil-temperatures,  to  promise 
success ;  especially  in  the  case  of  clay  soils,  which 
absorb  and  render  inert  a  large  amount  of  mercurial 
vapor  before  an  effective  excess  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the  mercurial- 
ized soil  exerts  no  unfavorable  action  upon  the 
growth  of  the  vine ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  an  application  once  made  will  remain 
effective  during  the  life  of  the  vine. 

E.  W.  HiLOARD. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  8. 
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It  waa  oot  many  years  hko  that  Japan  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unciviliEed  nation,  and  her  re- 
markable development  during  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  a  subject  of  astonishmeut  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  speaks  well  lor  the  nntiiral  intel- 
lijtence  of  her  people  tliat  alie  liaa  profited  so  well 
by  the  exjieriencee  of  foreign  ciTili/alion,  and 
much  can  be  expected  in  her  future  progress. 
Unny  conditions  productive  of  evil  in  civilization 
have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  her  affairs,  and  in 
some  respects  the  lower  clawies  may  be  con- 
sidered as  occupying  a  higher  plane  than  tliose  of 
more  favored  Eurojienn  countries. 

A  recent  paper  ■  by  Prof.  M.  Fesca.  with  the  an- 
sistnnce  of  Mr,  N.'ftuncto,  presents  one  of  the  full- 
est Hceoiuits  of  the  agrieultural  conditions  and  in- 
dustries of  this  people  that  have  so  far  appenretl, 
from  which  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  more  in- 
teresting portions. 

Many  loiportaat  factors  affecting  the  agriculture 
of  Japan,  as  would  naturally  lie  suppmed,  have 
yet  received  comparatively  little  attention,  al- 
thougli  the  results  so  far  attained  are  surprising 
when  we  take  inU>  cimsiileration  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Eepecially  ia 
there  need  of  a  more  Bcimliflc  study  of  the  cli- 
mate and  meteonilogical  conditions.  Host  of  the 
uetmrological  stnlinns  hitherto  founded  are  along 
the  seacoast.  witli  but  very  few  in  the  interior. 

One  of  the  chief  hioiieraiiees  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Japanese  agriculture  has  been  the  bur- 
densome syntemof  taxation,  which  is  levied  almost 
eicluFively  upon  real  estate,  and  which  prevents 
the  use  of  capital  to  any  great  extent.  The  high 
rate  of  iuterest,  of  which  fifteen  per  cent  is  con- 
sidered moderate,  for  money  loaneil  upon  real 
estate,  almost  prohibits  its  use.  In  those  dislricts 
where  agriculture  has  reached  jta  chief  develop- 
ment, it  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  unaided 
manual  labor. 

Agriculture  can  only  reach  its  higiiest  develop- 
ment when  the  producer  owns  tlie  land,  and 
especially  when  ca|iitHl  is  unreetricted  in  its  em- 
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ploymeut  for    its  improvement    or    cultivation.  ] 
Staliatiea,  bo  far  as  they  are  available,  however, 
show  that  lease  systems,  wherein  coin|>ensation  is 
derived  either  by  division  of  crops  or  from  money 
payments,  predominate  over  independent  tenures 
of  land  in  Jajion.     In  the  dryer  lands  money-rent 
is  usually  paid,  varying  in  amounts  for  the  differ- 
ent crops  raised.  For  rice-land  the  so-called  '  half- 
crop'  system  is  the  more  common  one,  though  in 
reality  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  har-  j 
vest  returns  is  paid.     Four-flfths  of  the  crop  go  to  I 
the  owner  of  the   land  ;  and,  from   the   one-fifth  I 
remaining,  all  the  costs  of  fertilizing  and  hurvest-  | 
ing  must  be  obtained,  and  which  not  seldom  con- 
sume its  substance.     TIte  remedy  for  these  evila  1 
will  only  be  found  in  the  legal  control  of  the  leaM  I 
flyslems,  and  more  especially  by  a  change  in  the  I 
system  of  taxation,  which   will  relieve  the  land    ' 
from  the  severe  burdens  now  imposed  upon  it, 
and  thus  bring  about  more  favorable  systems  of 
credit,   admitting  of  tlie  more  extensive  use 
capital.     At    present  the  lessee  of  small  farms    i 
derives  only  a  very  meagre  income. 

Another  important  factor  which  exerts  a  most 
depressing  influence  U[ion  Jajianese  agriculture,  i 
the  difficulty  and  cost  of  transportation.  The 
lack  of  water-ways,  railways,  and  K^od  roads  in 
Japan  is  very  sensibly  felt.  The  pack -hoise  is  the 
means  upiiii  which  tlie  chief  reliance  is  placed  for 
carrying  ;  and  upon  the  l)eat  roads  the  burden  of  , 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  costs  ten  sen' 
|ier  ri,  while  upon  bad  roads  the  cost  may  tie 
quadni|i1ed.  Tliis  high  cost  of  trans|mrtati(m  in- 
fluencea  in  a  very  great  degree  the  sale  of  farm 
produce.  Kice  commands  the  highfist  prio« 
among  the  grains,  in  Tokio  the  past  year  selling 
for  one  doUar  per  hundredweight.  Tlie  cost  of  ito 
transportation  for  twenty  miles  amounts  to  as 
much  as  its  price.  When  this  is  comiHired  with 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  wheat  by  rail- 
roads in  AmcTica,  some  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mense disadvantage  under  which  Japan  labors 
will  be  apparent.  Fur  this  reason  the  regions  of 
the  coast  are  for  more  jireferred  tor  agriculture 
than  the  inland,  every  possible  portion  being 
utilized,  while  in  the  interior  often  large  tracts  of 
good  land  are  left  untQled. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  de- 
mands of  Japan  is  for  better  and  cheaper  means 
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of  transportation.  RailroadB,  so  far,  have  done 
little  towards  remedying  the  evil,  and  will  not  un- 
less tariffs  are  sufficiently  lessened  to  admit  of 
more  extended  commerce.  The  distance  between 
Tokio  and  Kofu  is  about  sixty-four  miles,  one  half 
of  which  is  easily,  the  other  with  difficulty,  pass- 
able. The  cost  of  transportation  by  horses  is 
nine  yen  per  load  (over  two  dollars  per  hundred- 
weight). The  following  market-prices  at  Tokio, 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  productions,  will 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion affects  the  price  :  — 


Tobaooo  (medium  qualitv). 
Cotton  (medium  quality). . 

Cotton  (raw) 

Silk-worm  ooooons 

Silk-8tufls 


$16.50 

13.00 

5.«0 

fW.OU 

838.00 


16.5^ 
lO.OjC 
26.8^ 


The  great  cost  of  transportation  of  raw  or  bulky 
articles  has  caused  certain  industries,  as  silk  cul- 
ture and  weaving,  where  the  manufactured  ma- 
terial is  of  light  weight  and  easily  transportable, 
to  be  extensively  prosecuted  in  the  interior,  espe- 
cially by  the  women,  and  such  industries  are  thus 
properly  classed  as  agricultural. 

Japanese  statistics  of  agricultural  productions 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
afford  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  or  at  least  of  some  portions  of  it.  The 
area  of  the  entire  kingdom,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, comprises  24,204  square  ri  (87,701  square 
miles),  or  11,054,019  cho  (27,082,346  acres).  The 
following  table  will  show  the  proportions  of  tUled, 
tillable,  and  other  lands,  together  with  the  prices 
for  the  same  :  — 


Rioe-Iand 

Other  tiUed  land 

Forest-land 

Tillable  (uncultlyated  land) 
Building -ground     (Tillages 

and  cities) 

Salt-yards 


Acres. 


6,805,627 

4,681,187 

18,601,4^ 

1,890,150 

871,850 
15,910 


04 


28.80 

16.80 

49.85 

6.86 


A  v(>rage 
price  per 
acre. 


$194.00 

67.80 

1.36 

1.00 

500.C0 
120.00 


The  unoccupied  tillable  lands  are  covered  with 
scant  vegetation,  which  serves  for  pasturage  for 
stock,  though  little  used  :  doubtless  the  figures 
given  are  too  small,  and  should  be  increased  at 
the  expense  of  those  for  forest-land.  The  salt 
fields  or  yards  {acUzgdrten)  are  the  only  sources  of 
salt  in  Japan,  and  are  for  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.     Rock-salt  and  salt- wells  have  not,  so  far, 


been  discovered  in  the  kingdom.  Salt,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  in  some  parts 
it  commands  nearly  thirty  times  what  it  does  in 
others.  The  rice-land,  it  will  be  seen,  comprises 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  superficial  area, 
and  commands  more  than  three  times  the  price  of 
other  tilled  land. 

The  price  of  really  valuable  land  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  low,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
agricultural  lands  in  Germany.  The  price  of  rice- 
land  is  at  least  one-half  greater,  and,  of  the  other 
grain-lands,  about  half  as  great. 

The  number  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
industries  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  the  re- 
turns that  are  available,  is  as  follows  :  males, 
8,287,682 ;  females,  7,898,481 ;  total,  15,686,118. 
The  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  was  nearly 
thirty-seven  million  ;  and  for  such  a  distinctively 
agricultural  nation  as  Japan,  the  proportion  de- 
voted to  agriculture  appears  small.  This  dispro- 
portion may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  officials,  and  petty  shops  and  pedlers, 
—  occupations  which  draw  from  the  lower  classes, 
by  reason  of  the  less  labor  required,  and  the  com- 
paratively leas  onerous  taxation  imposed  upon 
them,  than  is  the  case  in  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  those  partially 
engaged  in  other  pursuits  are  often  not  counted 
as  agriculturalists.  There  are  only  about  three- 
fifths  of  an  acre  of  tilled  land  to  each  individual 
in  the  entire  population,  or  less  tlian  three  acres 
to  the  average  family. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  make  some 
mention  of  the  foods  used  by  the  people.  Tlie 
Japanese  are  almost  exclusively  vegetarians,  —  a 
fact  that  is  to  be  deplored,  from  the  detrimental 
influence  it  has  upon  the  raising  of  live-stock. 
On  the  coast,  fish  and  other  sea-foods  are  used 
in  considerable  quantities ;  but  at  a  distance,  from 
the  ever-recurring  element  of  transportation  cost, 
these  foods  form  only  an  immaterial  proportion 
of  the  alimentation.  Rice  is  the  chief  comestible, 
except  in  such  higher  regions  where  it  cannot  be 
raised,  and  where  the  cost  of  importation  virtu- 
ally prohibits  its  use.  The  percentages  of  the 
different  foods  consumed  are  as  follows  :  — 

Rice f8.00 

Barley  and  wheat 27.00 

Millet  and  other  grain 18  90 

Sweet-potatoes  and  garden- vegetables 6  00 

Fruit 0.06 

Algae 0.06 

Farm-laborers  are  paid  throughout  the  king- 
dom, on  an  average,  in  summer,  18  cents  per  day 
for  the  best  men,  and  13.8  for  the  best  women  ; 
for  a  poorer  class  of  men  the  compensation  is 
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12.5  cents,  and  of  women  8  cents :  in  winter 
they  are  paid  14.5  and  9.1,  and  9.8  and  5.5  cents 
respectively.  This  is  in  addition  to  board.  The 
highest  price  paid  in  any  province  is,  in  summer, 
27  cents  for  men,  and  20  cents  for  women.  The 
average  price  per  year  is  $80.50 ;  the  maximum, 
174;  the  minimum,  $13.70;  in  Tokio,  $31.40. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  paid  for  similar  labor  in 
Germany,  farm-labor  is  decidedly  dearer  in  Japan. 

These  high  wages  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  a  more  imiform  distribution  of  property  than 
obtains  in  the  European  countries,  and  speak  in 
favor,  rather  than  against,  the  social  conditions  of 
the  kingdom.  There  does  not  prevail  that  sharp 
contrast  between  luxurious  wealth  and  hungering 
misery ;  and  as  a  result,  class  hatreds,  with  all 
their  attendant  evils,  are  foreign  to  Japan.  Wages, 
however,  are  much  higher  at  present  than  they 
were  even  a  few  years  ago.  In  some  provinces 
during  the  last  twenty  years  they  have  increased 
seven  or  eight  fold. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  staple  products  of  the  kingdom  for 
1882,  as  nearly  as  can  be  obtained  from  statistics. 


Bice  (meadow  and  up- 
land)  

Barley 

Wheat 

Beans 

Millet 

Sor^bam 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Sweet- potatoes 


Bntire  produotion. 


168.860,000  bush. 
M.088,060 
18.788,880 
11,927,810 
14.081.874 
867.784 
8,458.680 
74,117,611  lbs. 
8.160,075,818    " 


t* 


Per  acre. 


85.86  bush. 
88.60     ** 
14.1 
11.0 


it 


i« 


0.5 

8,700.00  lbs. 
6,860  00 


it 


It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  explanation  of 
these  figures  (a  calculation  of  which  will  show  an 
apparently  greater  number  of  acres  than  are  ac- 
tually imder  cultivation),  that  in  many  cases  two 
or  even  more  crops  are  obtained  annually  from 
the  same  field. 

The  entire  value  of  these  crops  reached,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  1882,  the  sum  of  158,884,118 
yen  ($123,462,055).  This  gives  a  gross  sum  of 
$1*3.44  per  acre,  and  less  than  $8  for  each  individual 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  comparing 
these  figures  with  those  of  the  averages  of  the 
eight  older  Prussian  provinces,  between  the  years 
1859  and  1864  they  are  found  to  be  more  than  one- 
third  less.  The  net  results,  however,  of  the  re- 
turns, per  capita,  are  considerably  less  ;  scarcely, 
in  favorable  cases,  reaching  $8.50.  They  do  not, 
however,  indicate  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  A 
laboring  man  requires  for  annual  consumption, 
about  five  bushels  of  rice,  and  the  average  for 
man  and  woman  may  be  placed  at  four  bushels. 
As  the  cost  of  this  quantity  Is  over  four  dollars 


(4.5  yen  per  koku= 1.8  hectolitres),  the  people  would 
be  reduced  to  a  much  cheaper  way  of  living, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  exports  and  imports 
are  comparatively  trivial,  and  will  nearly  balance 
each  other. 

More  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  rice  grown  is 
consumed  in  the  production  of  sake,  the  alcoholic 
drink  universally  used  in  Japan,  leaving,  on  an 
average,  about  3.5  bushels  as  the  annual  amount 
per  capita.  Adding  to  rice  other  productions, 
it  is  found  that  5.7  bushels  of  grain  represent  the 
quantity  annually  consumed  by  each  individual  of 
the  population,  to  which  should  also  be  added 
about  60  pounds  of  potatoes. 

During  the  twelve  years  between  1868  and  1879 
the  entire  export  of  rice  amounted  to  a  little  over 
seven  million  bushels,  with  the  imports  a  little 
more  than  twice  that  quantity.  Of  the  other 
produce,  figures  cannot  be  given.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  annual  production  of  food-stuffs 
suffices  for  the  entire  population,  although  it  is 
true  the  quota  is  by  no  means  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  population.  The  better-situated 
half  takes  the  lion's  share,  to  the  deprivation  of 
the  lower  class. 

Statistics  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  entitle  them  to  our  acceptance, 
reach  back  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  show 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  yield 
per  acre.  Thus  in  the  period  between  923  and  930 
the  area  devoted  to  its  culture  amounted  to 
2,558,390  acres,  with  a  yield  of  95,924,326  bushels  ; 
while  in  1868,  with  an  area  of  6,559,192  acres,  the 
yield  was  only  157,153,500  bushels.  Thus,  while 
the  entire  area  devoted  to  the  crop  has  doubled, 
the  crop  itself  has  only  increased  about  one-half. 
Undoubtedly  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  added 
lands  being  less  adapted  to  rice-cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  Japan  has  progressed  in  its 
peculiar  way  without  reference  to  stock-raising. 
For  a  very  long  period  religious  prejudices  have 
not  favored  the  use  of  flesh  as  a  food,  although  it 
has  not  been  strictly  forbidden.  There  has  been 
no  demand  for  this  food,  and  domestic  animals 
were  looked  upon  only  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
sources  of  fertilizing-material.  This  exclusion  of 
stock-raising  has  markedly  influenced  the  exten- 
sion of  strictly  agricultural  industries.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  coasts  the  smallest  portions  of  suita- 
ble land  are  cultivated,  while  at  a  distance  the 
extent  of  untitled  land  becomes  much  greater.  In 
thickly  populated  regions  fertilizing-material,  es- 
pecially that  from  human  sources,  —  the  chief  ones 
in  Japan,  — exists  in  much  greater  abundance,  as 
also  such  material  as  fish-guano,  seaweed,  etc., 
furnished  by  the  sea ;  but  these  cannot  be  made 
use  of  at  any  distance  from  the  coast,  for,  under 
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the  existing  unfavorable  conditions,  they  do  not 
admit  of  being  transported.  In  the  regions 
remote  from  the  coast  and  the  more  thickly 
settled  districts,  various  substances,  such  as  wood- 
ashes,  the  residue  from  grapes,  cottonseed,  beans, 
etc.,  are  used  for  fertilizing- material ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  be  employed  is  very  limited, 
and  for  this  reason  some  better  source  of  compost- 
material  is  highly  desirable  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  inland  agriculture.  The  necessity  of  the 
introduction  of  stock-raising  has  been  recognized 
in  Japan,  although  its  true  value  has  hitherto  not 
been  rightly  appreciated. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  Japan  suddenly  ex- 
changed its  mediaeval  condition  for  one  very 
different ;  and  this  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  judging  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
that  country,  since,  under  such  circumstances,  one 
cannot  wonder  that  errors  have  been  committed, 
but,  rather,  that  the  results  already  reached  have 
been  so  remarkable.  Already  a^  network  of  tele- 
graph-wires covers  the  entire  land,  and  railroads 
are  increasing  from  year  to  year  ;  and  in  the  laws 
of  the  country  undoubted  improvements  have 
been  brought  about.  In  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  the  development  of  the  modem  condition 
from  the  mediaeval  one  was  gradual ;  but  in  Japan 
this  development  has  been  not  only  more  rapid, 
but  also  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Not  only  has 
it  made  use  of  many  counsellors  and  teachers 
from  other  countries,  but  it  has  sent  out  a  very 
considerable  number  of  its  own  students  to  other 
lands,  who  have  brought  back  many  of  the  modem 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  civilized  life.  Such 
a  process  of  development  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects of  great  advantage  to  Japan,  although  not 
wholly  without  its  elements  of  danger.  They  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  multitudinous  results  of 
civilization  which  have  been  slowly  and  labori- 
ously acquired  in  European  states  in  the  many 
centuries,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  many 
errors  taught  by  painful  experience,  though  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  old  mediaeval  con- 
ditions are  not  yet  entirely  done  away  with. 

These  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
treating  of  the  development  of  live-stock  indus- 
tries in  Japan.  In  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
it  is  well  known,  that,  until  recently,  live-stock 
was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  useful  only 
as  machines  for  the  production  of  fertilizing- 
material.  Circumstances  were  deemed  fortunate 
when  the  income  derived  from  the  stock  was 
sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  and  thus  furnish 
manure  free  of  cost.  In  England  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  stock-raising  has 
attained  an  independent  position  as  a  profitable 
industry,  and  in  Germany  its  importance  was  not 


appreciated  till  a  much  later  period.  While  in 
many  other  agricultural  and  technical  matters 
Japan's  progress  has  been  more  rapid  than  was  the 
case  in  Europe,  the  difficulties  which  stock^aisin^ 
encounter  are  greater,  rather  than  less,  than  were 
the  European  ones  in  past  centuries. 

In  the  live-stock  industries  of  Japan  the  horse 
and  the  ox  are  the  only  animals  which  have  at- 
tained any  degree  of  importance.  Sheep  do  not 
thrive  in  the  moist  climate,  and  attempts  have 
shown  the  uselessness  of  endeavoring  to  introduce 
this  branch  of  stock-raising.  But  little  attention 
is  paid  to  hog-raising,  although  circumstances 
would  seem  to  indicate  its  profitableness,  and  the 
opportuneness  of  its  inception  on  a  more  extended 
scale. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Japan  is  not  only  ab- 
solutely, but  also  relatively  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  very  small.  In  1879  there  were  but 
4.1  horses  and  2.9  oxen  or  cows  to  every  hundred 
inhabitants.  —  a  number,  for  the  latter,  remarkably 
small.  In  the  same  year  there  was  less  than  one 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  every  thousand  in- 
habitants for  food,  the  consumption  varying  in 
the  different  provinces  from  five  and  a  half  per 
thousand  to  less  than  one  per  hundred  thousand. 
Even  in  the  large  province  of  Musashi.  in  which 
the  large  flesh-consuming  cities  of  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  lie,  the  consumption  amounted  to  only 
8.1  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  consumption 
of  flesh  in  Japan  is  steadily  increasing.  Of  the 
1,075,520  head  of  cattle  in  Japan  in  1877,  83,959 
were  slaughtered  ;  in  1882  there  were  1,159,750,  of 
which  86,288  were  slaughtered, — in  both  cases 
bearing  the  same  percentage,  3.1,  to  the  entire 
number.  This  percenta{2:e  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  must  live 
to  be  very  old,  and  die  natiural  deaths. 

Milk  and  butter,  as  will  be  understood,  are  un- 
salable in  the  interior,  and  non-transportable,  and 
cheese  and  condensed-milk  manufacturing  requires 
more  capital  than  is  disposable  in  Japan.  Further, 
the  entire  population  has  for  butter  and  cheese  a 
decided  dislike,  which  is  not  wholly  overcome  even 
by  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  Eu- 
ropean diet. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  indus- 
try by  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle ;  but  this 
has  been  done  without  a  proper  study  of  the 
adaptability  of  different  breeds  to  the  peculiar 
climate  and  mountainous  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  result  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory. 
Instead  of  introducing  stock  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  Wales,  or,  better,  from  the  mountain 
valleys  of  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Short- 
horui  Devon,  and  Hereford  stock  has  been  im« 


ported.  There  were  imported,  largely  from 
Atnerica.in  t877,498head;  in  1882, 1,430.  Another 
otwtacle  whii;h  etock-rmsing  maet  encounter  is  tiie 
difficulty  iu  the  way  of  pasturage.  Tlie  want 
herbage  U  unGtted  for  blooded  stock,  and  (he 
raising  of  graweti  or  grain  will  be  un|irofl table. 
In  the  inland  regions  the  farmers  of  small  means 
often  keep  a  horse  or  a  cow,  not  fut  work,  liut 
solely  fur  the  manure  derived  from  it,  It  shows 
strikingly  the  litok  of  capibil  eterj'whero  bo 
preralent.  When  a  former  ficds  nn  us  or  n  cow 
too  costly,  he  buys  a  superannunted  ur  liroken- 
down  pack-horse  that  can  hnrdly  stand,  feeds  it, 
and  carefally  cotlectn  the  manure. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  uletacles.  the  importa- 
tion and  improvement  of  caltle  in  Japan,  the 
author  belieres,  should  certainly  not  be  abandoned. 
Bj  a  proper  study  of  natural  conditions,  stock- 
raising  may  do  much  toward  bettering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Japanese  people. 


In  the  lllugtrirlea  arhiceiBeriiKhei  vnlrrhattunyB- 
Matt  fiir  ntctwgraphen.  the  PuWiiiAer«'  wefXI]/  finds 
an  interesting  account  of  the  priiductinn  <•!  booku 
in  ancient  Rome.  It  is  stated  therein,  that,  noU 
withstanding  the  Romans  liad  no  printing-preseeB, 
books  were  at  that  time  produced  mucli  more 
quickly  and  in  larger  numbers  than  most  miMlom 

'  works.     Paper  was  used  which  wqb  almost  woven 

out  of  the  fibre  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  which 
grows  to  a  height  often  feet,  and  which  has  giren 
its  name  to  paper,  A  Roman  residing  in  Egypt 
aaeureB  ua  that  the  yidd  of  his  paper- manufac- 
tory would  be  sufficient  to  support  an  army,  and 

I  whole  shiploads  of  jiaper  were  eeut  from  Egypt 

to  Rome.  Before  books  of  any  description  were 
reproiluceil  in  large  numbers,  they  were  read 
mostly  either  in  private  circles  or  publicly,  so 
that  the  author  could  adopt  suggeetions  fur  tiie 
improvement  of  bis  work.  Wealthy  Romans  used 
to  own  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  all  kinds  of 
services,  which  rendered  labor  cheap,  as  they  cost 
nothing  in  many  cases,  and  had  only  to  be  aup- 
pcnled.  They  were  motitly  prisoners  of  war,  the 
pick  of  nations,  and  often  more  cultivated  (e^^pe- 
cially  the  Greeks)  than  their  masters.  They  were 
consequently  also  employed  in  the  education  of 
Roman  boys.  The  works  of  authors  were  dictated 
to  a  number  of  slaves,  women  also  beingemployed 
for  that  purpose.  Even  among  freemen  and 
liberated  staves  the  desire  to  obtain  employment 
became  so  great,  ttiat  hundreds  of  willing  hands 
could  be  had  for  writing  books  at  a  very  low  rale 
ot  wages.    The  instmction  imparted  in  the  work- 


shoi»  of  Roman  publishers  necessitated  a  regular  I 
course  of  training,  which  was  to  l«ai!h  the  ap-  I 
prentices  an  easy  and  elegant  handwriting.     If  a 
publisher  liad  at  his  disposal,  say.  a  hundred  writ- 
ers, and  reckoning  the  working-day  at  ten  hours, 
a  document  wbii'h  took  an  hour  to  write  would 
be  multiplied  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  a  thousand 
copies.      The  writers  became  in  time  ejqwrt  to    i 
such  a  degree  that  they  combined  ({uickness  wltb  ■ 
elegance.     It  must  also  be  added  that  in  cubcbI 
where  speed  was  the  first  consideration,  the  iwe  otM 
sl«>nogruphic    contractions   became   general,   and  J 
we  powees  illustrations  of  their   employment  in 
the  old   manuscripts  still  in  eiist^nce.     We  are 
also  informed  that  both  rewders  and  copyists  were 
instructed  and  tiuinetl.  the  former  in  the  solution, 
the  latter  in    the    application,  of    contractions. 
Their  object   was   to   copy   works  as  quickly  as 
possible,  llie  use  of  full  words  being  only  resorted 
to  for  the  best  works.     The  above  brief  accounk   i 
demonstrates   the    fact   that   the   Romans    made  J 
the  nearest  approa»;h  to  the  invention  of   print- J 
ing,   although   they   never   attained   to   it.      The  J 
movable  stomps  of  iron  or  other  metals  used  by  T 
the  Romans  for  marking  earthenware  vessels  oi 
other  utensils   also   prove  this.     But   the   art  of 
rapid  writing,  which  was  perfected  by  them  to  an 
unusual   degree,  counteracted  a  further  develop- 
ment,   while  the   number   of    slaves    and    other 
willing  hands  at  disposal,  by  which  means  the 
most  astonishing  results  were  obtained,  operated  i 
in  the  same  direction. 


THE  HEATING-POWER  OF  OAS. 
The  introduction  of  the  gas-engine  and  the 
increased  use  of  ordinary  illuminating-gas  fot 
domestic  heating-purposes,  renders  lis  calorific 
properties  of  far  more  imi>ortance  than  they  were 
a  few  year*  ago.  says  Etigineerivg.  Tlie  experi- 
ments mode  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  to  have 
lieen  very  eJchaustive,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
those  we  are  about  to  quote,  have  not  always  been 
carried  out  with  due  care.  M,  Aime  Witz,  whose 
reeeerches  in  connection  with  the  gaa-engine  are 
well  known,  has  lately  made  some  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  heat- 
ing-power in  ordinary  French  illuminating-gas. 
His  apparatus  wa«  comi)osed  of  an  eiploeion- 
cylinder  of  nickel-plated  steel  2.36  inches  internal 
diameter  and  9.54  inches  high.  The  thickness  of 
the  metal  was  .078  of  on  inch.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom covers  were  tightly  screwe<i  on,  rendering 
the  chamber  air-tight.  Tlirough  the  top  cov 
wire  passed,  and  on  the  bottom  was  a  valve  for  J 
filling  or  emptying  the  receptacle.  This  cylinderfl 
was  contained  in  a  vessel  4  inches  in  diameter  ondf 
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8  inches  high.  This  acted  as  a  calorimeter,  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  charge  it  being  1.76 
pints.  In  order  to  charge  the  explosion-cylinder, 
it  is  first  fiUed  with  mercury,  which  is  allowed  to 
run  out,  the  explosive  mixt\u*e  of  air  and  gas  tak- 
ing its  place.  The  explosion  was  caused  by  an 
electric  current  passing  through  the  wire  in  the 
top  cover.  The  result  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
calorific  power  of  well-purified  illuminating-gas, 
as  generally  stipulated  for  by  the  concessions  of 
French  gas  companies,  is  about  5,200  calories  |)er 
cubic  metre.  This  is  equal  to  584  British  units 
per  cubic  foot.  The  standard  of  6,000  calories, 
hitherto  generally  accepted,  would  therefore  be 
too  high.  M.  Witz's  experiments  more  nearly  ac- 
cord with  those  recently  made  by  Mr.  Dugald 
Clerk,  who  estimated  504,888  and  489,268  foot- 
pounds per  cubic  foot  as  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lents of  Manchester  and  London  gas.  This  would 
correspond  to  5,640  and  5,372  calories  per  cubic 
metre.  M.  Witz  found  that  the  calorific  power 
of  gas  supplied  from  the  same  works  varied  con- 
siderably, at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ran- 
ging between  4,719  and  5,425  calories ;  but  the 
average  of  tests  showed  that  the  difference  between 
the  gas  supplied  by  various  works  was  not  great. 
The  purification  of  the  gas  reduces  the  calorific 
power  by  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  gas  pro- 
duced during  the  last  hour  of  a  charge  is  inferior 
in  heating-power  to  that  obtained  during  the  first 
hour.  The  heating-power  of  gas  may  be  increased 
77  per  cent  by  carburation  ;  but  the  gasoline  em- 
ployed becomes  rapidly  less  volatile,  and,  when 
reduced  to  one-fourth  its  volume,  its  enriching- 
power  is  only  34  per  cent.  The  details  of  the  ex- 
periments, which  appear  to  have  been  made  with 
every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy,  have  been 
given  in  the  Annalea  de  chimie  et  de  physique  for 
1885,  and  are  quoted  in  the  abstracts  of  foreign 
I)apers  of  the  Institution  of  civil  engineers. 


REMSENS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  CHEMISTRY. 
The  difficulty  encountered  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  have  science  which  is  true  science  taught 
in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  this  country 
has  been  the  lack  of  good  teachers  and  of  suitable 
books.  Gradually,  however,  the  books  are  ap- 
pearing. Such  volumes  as  those  of  Gray  on  bot- 
any, Guyot  on  physical  geography,  Dana  on 
elementary  geology,  Martin  on  physiology,  and 
others  which  we  might  name,  are  excellent  ex- 
amples  of   the  skill  with    which    men    of    ac- 

IntroducUon  to  the  ttudy  of  chemistry.  By  Iha  Rkmakh 
Neir  York,  JJo«,  1886.    12<».  7  *«a  ttBM*.H. 


knowledged  distinction  as  scientific  men  have 
prepared  text-books  adapted  to  youth  in  their 
tc*ens.  The  influence  of  such  books  is  to  awak^i 
a  love  of  the  observation  of  nature,  and  to  show 
the  scholar  how,  from  simple  phenomena,  he  may 
proceed  to  those  which  are  difificult  and  complex. 
The  improved  condition  of  American  school-books 
is  sure  to  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  future 
citizens  of  this  coimtry.  Already  the  increasing 
love  of  scientific  studies  and  pursuits  is  mani- 
fested in  a  hundred  ways. 

Professor  Remsen  has  now  prepared  a  chemis- 
try which  is  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning 
the  study.  No  one  will  question  his  learning  or 
his  experience.  For  many  years  his  daily  round 
of  the  laboratory  has  made  him  familiar  with  the 
perplexities  and  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
by  students  of  every  grade,  —  the  bright  and  the 
dull,  the  immature  and  the  adult.  It  sounds 
paradoxical  to  hear  him  declare  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  that,  in  face  of  the  serious  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  purely  scientific  treat- 
ment of  chemistry,  he  thinks  it  ix)6sible  to  treat 
the  subject  more  scientifically  than  is  customary, 
and  thus  to  make  it  easier  of  comprehension. 

He  therefore  lays  down  as  his  guiding  principle 
a  desire  to  develop  a  scientific  habit  of  thought ; 
and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  either  by  hap- 
hazard, and  disconnected  experimenting,  or  by- 
considering  the  profoundest  theories  before  the 
student  is  fitted  to  comprehend  them.  The  proper 
course  is  to  begin  with  an  orderly  sequence  of 
laboratory  lessons,  to  be  performed,  if  possible,  by 
every  pupil  for  liimself ,  and,  if  this  is  not  i)06sible, 
then  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
small  class,  —  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  per- 
sons. 

This  volume  is  therefore  prepared  as  a  manual 
for  the  laboratory  of  beginners.  The  cost  of  the 
requisite  apparatus  is  not  large,  and  is  quite  with- 
in the  allowances  of  all  superior  schools,  either 
for  girls  or  boys.  The  beginning  of  the  course  is 
very  easy  ;  but  it  soon  grows  harder,  and  requires 
for  its  conduct  a  teacher  who  has  himself  been 
trained  in  laboratory  methods.  The  self-taught 
chemist  will  be  a  very  awkward  guide.  Such  an 
instructor  will  find  his  work  made  delightful  by 
the  orderly,  progressive  steps  which  are  marked 
out  for  the  class  to  follow.  At  frequent  intervals 
questions  are  interposed  which  the  student  him- 
self must  answer  from  his  own  observation  and 
reading.  Enough  information  is  given  to  make 
his  investigations  easy  and  profitable,  not  enough 
to  stifie  independent  thought.  The  author's  doc- 
trine is  that  a  Imdly  performed  experiment  is  as 
objectionable  as  a  bad  recitation  or  a  badly  writ- 
ten exercise. 
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By  the  use  of  methods  like  these,  chemistry  is 
likely  to  hold  its  proper  place  in  an  educational 
curriculum.  It  should  not  be  play, — a  mere 
mode  of  whiling  away  the  time  in  a  series  of 
entertaining  surprises ;  and  it  should  not  be  dn^dg- 
ery,  —  the  attempt  to  master  a  series  of  names 
and  formulas ;  but  the  science  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  beginner  as  it  appears  to  the  ad- 
vanced investigator,  as  the  orderly,  prolonged, 
well-guided  study  of  certain  classes  of  phenomena, 
in  order  that  the  laws  which  govern  them  may  be 
discovered  and  applied. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  which  is  based 
upon  many  years  of  observation  of  the  study  of 
chemistry  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the 
volume  before  us  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  Chemistry  thus  studied  will  be 
found  an  admirable  discipline  ;  and,  if  the  scholar 
goes  no  further  than  to  master  the  pages  of  this 
little  volume,  he  will  carry  with  him  through  life 
a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  of  scientific 
study,  and  will  thus  be  saved  from  many  of  the 
perplexities  which  have  beset  many  scholars 
whose  training  has  been  exclusively  based  upon 
books,  and  who  may,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves and  unf ortimately  often  for  the  world,  have 
been  filled  with  horror  at  the  progress  of  science. 
A  single  year  of  laboratory  work  will  do  more 
than  the  mastery  of  a  cyclopaedia  to  assure  the 
scholar  of  the  truth  of  modem  investigation*^. 


COMPAYRE'S  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

To  many  persons  the  endeavor  to  treat  teaching 
and  the  practice  of  education  generally  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  seems  nonsense.  They  liken  teachers 
to  poets,  who  must  be  born,  not  made,  and  fall 
back  upon  mother  wit  and  natural  instinct  as  the 
sole  requisites  for  a  good  teacher.  But  teaching 
is  not  a  new  occupation  :  our  principals  and  pri- 
mary teachers  are  not  the  first  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  children.  In  fact,  teaching  is  as  old  as 
civilization :  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if, 
in  all  these  centuries,  no  experience  that  is  worth 
any  thing  to  us  had  been  acquired.  Education 
has  been  carried  on  under  almost  every  possible 
variation  of  conditions,  whether  they  be  geo- 
graphical, political,  social,  religious,  ethical,  or  only 
personal.  Human  nature  has  an  infinite  number 
of  phases,  but  its  essentials  vary  but  little  from 
era  to  era.  Therefore  it  would  be  more  than 
strange,  it  would  be  miraculous,  if  the  problems 
tliat  confront  our  educators  to-day  had  not  been 
more  or  less  dimly  perceived  and  more  or  less 
successfully  met  in  the  past.     Unless  a  teacher 

The  history  of  pedoffogy.    By  Oabbikl  CoMPATst.    Tr. 
by  W.  H.  Payoe,  A.M.    Boaton,  Heath,  1806.    1S<>. 


proposes  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  try  to  repeat 
in  his  own  experience  the  experience  of  the  race, 
unless  he  proposes  to  test  all  possible  methods,  and 
fall  into  all  the  old  errors,  he  certainly  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  profession. 
This  is  placing  the  desirability  of  a  training  in 
pedagogics  on  the  lowest  ground,  —  that  of 
mere  utility.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration 
all  that  great  philosophers  have  said  and  done 
concerning  education  ;  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
relations  existing  between  pedagogics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  psychology,  ethics,  and  politics  on  the 
other. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  knowledge 
of   past  educational  theories  and   practices,  we 
know  of  no  book  so  useful  as  the  *  Histoire  de  la 
p6dagogie*    of    M.    Compayr6,   which  Professor 
Payne  has  so  opportunely  translated.     Grassberg- 
er^s  volumes  are  essential  to  a  detiailed  knowledge 
of  education  in  Greece  and  Rome.     Schwarz  and 
Niemeyer  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go.  Von 
Raumer  is  minute  on  the  great  German  educators, 
Schmidt's  four  volumes  are  classic,  and  Kloepper's 
little  compend  is  an  excellent  manual ;  but  Com- 
payr6*s  book,  while  not  too  special  and  technical 
to  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  is  full 
enough  for  the  average  teacher.     We  have  only 
one  serious  fault  to  find  with  it,  —  it  is  written  by 
a  Frenchman.     As  a    consequence  of    this,  the 
writings  of  French  educators  are  unduly  promi- 
nent, and  the  course  of  the  history  of  pedagogy  is 
conditioned  more  or  less  by  the  history  of  FVance. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  patriotic  view,  but  a  one- 
sided one.     Since  the   Renaissance,  educational 
progress  has  been  international ;  and,  if  any  one 
nation  is  to  have  the  place  of  honor,  that  nation 
must  be  Germany.     It  is  in  Germany  that  the 
tenets  of  humanism,   realism,   philanthropinism 
and  naturalism  were  most  thoroughly  developed 
and  put  into  practice.     Sturm   was  a  German  ; 
Comenius,    Ratich,   Lessing,   Pestalozzi,    Ficbte, 
Herbart,   Beneke,   Froebel,  —  to  pick   names  at 
random,  —  were  all  Germans  ;  and  Germany,  not 
France  (despite  the  unsurpassed  influence  of  Rous- 
seau), should  be  most  prominent  in  the  history  of 
pedagogy. 

Apart  from  this  faulty  stand-point,  there  is 
little  in  M.  Compayr§'s  history  to  criticise.  It  is 
too  brief,  perhaps,  in  its  treatment  of  the  great 
schools  of  the  middle  age,  but  it  is  corresponding- 
ly full  on  Rousseau.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
seen  more  on  the  great  universities,  especially 
those  in  Italy  and  Paris.  RoUin,  whom  the  Ger- 
man pedagogues  are  apt  to  overlook,  receives  his 
proper  recognition  here.  The  chapters  on  the 
education  of  women  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book,   and  are,   if  we  mistake  not. 
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something  of  an  innovation  in  works  of  this  kind. 
Professor  Payne's  analyses  of  the  various  chapters 
are  concise  and  clear,  though  his  criticisms  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  education  seem  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  great  influence  for  good  that 
it  has  worked.  The  exceUent  index  adds  much  to 
the  practical  value  of  the  book. 

Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  valuable  manual,  and 
may  safely  be  recommended  to  teachers  and  read- 
ing-circles. And  for  the  use  of  the  general  public 
who  are  not  teachers,  we  know  no  book  at  once  so 
complete,  and  so  free  from  technicalities. 


THE  STAR-QUIDE. 


This  is  described  in  the  preface  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Webb's  *  Celestial  objects  for  common 
telescopes,'  though  we  should  be  more  inclined 
to  call  it  a  conveniently  arranged  abstract  of  that 
well-known  work.  The  compilers  have  tabulated 
in  some  twenty-four  pages,  six  hundred  celestial 
objects  arranged  in  order  of  right  ascension,  com- 
prising nearly  every  thing  that  can  profitably  be 
examined  in  our  latitude  with  an  instrument  of 
two  or  three  inches  aperture  (planets  are  not  in- 
cluded). The  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
each  object  is  given  for  Jan.  1, 1886,  and  the  mean 
time  of  passing  the  Greenwich  meridian  for  every 
tenth  day  throughout  the  year.  The  introduc- 
tion explains  how  to  make  allowance  for  a  differ- 
ent longitude  and  for  the  change  of  the  stars' 
positions  by  precession.  Distances,  position  an- 
gles, magnitudes,  and  colors  are  given  for  double 
stars,  and  many  interesting  notes  on  the  various 
other  objects  catalogued.  Following  this  list  for 
very  small  telescopes  are  about  two  hundred  ob- 
jects which  can  be  seen  with  refractors  of  from 
four  to  seven  inches  aperture. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  is  the 
list  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  test  objects,  divided 
into  eight  groups  suitable  for  testing  the  perform- 
ance of  refractors  varying  from  two  to  seven 
inches  in  aperture.  Each  of  these  groups  con- 
tains three  classes;  viz.,  'dividing  tests,  defining 
tests,  and  space  penetrating  tests,'  —  all  most  con- 
veniently arranged.  Several  pages  serve  as  a 
guide  for  lunar  excursions,  and  a  small  table  gives 
the  positions  of  a  dozen  meteor  radiants  :  an  ap- 
pendix contains  information  on  variable  stars  and 
on  the  comets  of  1886. 

We  think  the  book  will  be  found  useful  by 
amateurs,  and  it  is  not  to  be  entirely  despised  by 
the  professional  astronomer  who  is  often  called 

The  ttar-guide :  a  list  of  the  most  remarkcUtle  celestial 
objects  visible  with  snuUl  telescopes,  with  their  positions  for 
every  tenth  day  in  the  year  and  other  cutronomical  infor- 
mation. By  Latimbr  Clase  and  Hbrbbrt  Sadler.  Lon- 
don, Ifacm  iMati,  1886.    8«. 


upon  to  act  as  celestial  showman.  If  a  chart  of 
the  moon  and  a  small  star-map  (even  no  larger 
than  that  in  Engelmann's  translation  of  New- 
comb's  astronomy)  had  been  added,  it  would  save 
the^  trouble  of  frequent  reference  to  other  vol- 
umes. The  price  of  the  *  Star-guide,'  we  under- 
stand', is  five  shillings. 


The  opening  of  the  Euphrates  valley  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  day,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Suez    Canal.     If,  as   M. 
Dumont  has  recently  pointed  out  to  the  French 
academy  of  sciences,  the  1,400  kilometres  which 
separate  the  Gulf  of  Alexandria  and  the  Bay  of 
Antioch  from  the  Persian  Gulf  were  traversed  by 
a  railway,  six  days  would  be  gained  in  the  voyage 
from  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  or  Salonica,  to  Bombay, 
and  the  hot  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  would   be 
avoided.     Many  travellers,  and  also  some  of  the 
more  precious  freight,  would  go  by  the  railway. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  soon  attain  to 
8,000,000    or    9,000,000    tons    per    annum  ;    and 
200,000  passengers  may  be  expected  to  traverse  it 
in  the  same  time.     AUowing  that  only  a  quarter 
of.  the  passengers  and  one-twentieth  of  the  ton- 
nage goes  by  the  new  railway,  M.   Dumont  re- 
marks that  this  proportion  would  justifiy  the  mak- 
ing of  the  new  line.     The  local  traffic  would  also 
be  considerable  between  Bagdad  and  the  Gulf  and 
other  places.     The  nature  of  the  ground  presents 
no  great  engineering  difficulties.     The  line  would 
rise    from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  near  the 
ancient  i>ort  of  Salcuces,  ascend  the  Alep  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  metres,  and 
descend  towards  the  Gulf  by  way  of  Bagdad.    M. 
Dumont  estimates  the  total  expense  of  construc- 
tion at  250,000,000    francs.     The   scheme   of  M. 
Dumont  is  very  interesting,  especially  after  the 
report  of  Ck>lonel  Chesney  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  railway  would  doubtless  be  at- 
tended by  the  opening-up  of  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, which,    by  irrigation    and  cultivation, 
might  be  made  to  recover  their  ancient  fertility. 
Some  2,000,000  acres  of  land  would  thus  be  re- 
covered to  civilization. 

—  T?ie  housekeeper^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was 
burned  out  for  the  second  time  in  six  years,  April 
12,  and  a  part  of  its  large  subscription  list  de- 
stroyed, several  of  the  ladies  employed  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
do  not  receive  the  May  number  promptly,  should 
write  to  the  publishers,  giving  full  address,  time 
when  subscription  was  made,  and  length  of  time 
paid  for.  The  May  number  will  then  be  fowarded. 
and  the  name  restored  to  the  list. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

The  election  of  a  president  of  a  college  or 
university,  especially  in  the  case  of  one  so  vener- 
able and  distinguished  as  Yale,  is  an  event  of 
great  importance.  Under  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  our  colleges,  —  and  it  is  by  no  means  so 
faulty  as  some  persons  declare  it  to  be,  —  the  pres- 
idents not  only  govern,  but  they  represent  their 
institutions.  The  president's  voice  is  generally 
the  controlling  influence  in  matters  of  academic 
policy  and  discipline,  in  financial  matters,  and 
in  the  selection  of  professors  and  subordinate 
officers :  therefore  his  importance  and  sphere  of 
activity  are  not  limited  to  his  own  college,  but 
are  co-extensive  with  the  wide  boundaries  of 
higher  education.  This  fact  has  entered,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  into  the  popular  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
Yale  corporation  for  the  succession  to  President 
Porter.  Undoubtedly  the  activity  of  the  younger 
alumni  of  Yale  has  served  to  keep  the  matter 
prominently  before  the  public,  but  we  know  that 
in  the  university  world,  at  all  events,  considera- 
tions higher  than  merely  personal  ones  have  been 
taken  into  account. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  matter  was  settled 
by  the  election  of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  professor 
of  sacred  literature  in  the  Yale  theological  school, 
to  the  presidency  of  Yale  college.  Professor 
Dwight's  election  cannot  be  called  unexpected, 
for  the  well  -informed  had  some  months  ago 
settled  upon  him  as  the  coming  man.  But  there 
are  elements  in  the  choice  which  make  it  a  pecul- 
iarly happy  one.  In  the  first  place,  no  college, 
however  progressive,  can  afford  to  break  entirely 
with  its  past,  to  which,  after  all,  it  owes  its 
present.  The  fact  that  Professor  Dwight  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1849,  and  haa  for  more  than 
thirty  years  been  connected  with  the  college  as 
tutor  and  professor,  identifies  him  sufficiently 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  Yale  to  insure  that 
it  will  not  be  inconsiderately  abandoned.  Then 
there  are  elements  in  the  newly  chosen  president's 
personal  views  and  opinions  which  promise  that 
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Yale  will  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  devel- 
opment. He  has  carefully  considered  the  details 
of  imiversity  policy  and  organization,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  guide  Yale  on  the  for- 
ward path  as  rapidly  as  the  college  can  travel  — 
but  no  more  rapidly.  That  is  the  great  point : 
Yale  must  grow  and  develop,  but  she  must  not 
lose  her  character  in  the  process.  Educated  men 
throughout  the  country  look  to  President  Dwight 
to  secure  this  happy  mean. 


IMITATION  BUTTER, 

The  manufacture  of  substitutes  for  butter  origi- 
nated with  the  production  of  the  so-called  oleo- 
margarine, by  the  French  chemist  M^ge-Mouriez, 
from  beef -tallow.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Germans,  the  making  of  this  artificial  butter 
was  carried  on  upon  a  considerable  scale,  and  was 
first  brought  prominently  into  notice.  The  manu- 
facture of  oleomargarine  commercially,  however, 
did  not  cease  with  the  necessity  which  gave  birth 
to  it,  but  with  various  modifications  has  increased 
in  amount,  until  now  it  is  believed  to  have 
seriously  damaged  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country  ;  and  congress  is  being  urged  to  pass  a 
bill,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  revenue  law,  is 
really  a  prohibition  law.  The  agitation  has  at- 
tracted such  general  attention,  both  from  dairy- 
men and  from  consumers  of  butter,  and  so  much 
misrepresentation  and  flaming  rhetoric  have  been 
called  forth,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider calmly  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Process  of  manufacture,  —  Although  numerous 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the  manufacture 
of  imitation  butter,  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
terials have  been  named  in  the  specifications,  the 
process  as  now  conducted  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  raw  materials  are  beef -tallow,  leaf-lard,  and 
the  best  quality  of  butter,  together  with  small 
amounts  of  milk  or  cream  and  of  butter-color. 

From  the  beef-tailow  is  prepared  the  oleo- 
margarine oil  of  M^.  The  caul  fat  of  freshly 
killed  beeves  is,  after  thorough  washing,  first  in 
tepid  and  then  in  iced  water,  allowed  to  hang  in  a 
cold  room  until  thoroughly  cold.  It  is  then  ren- 
dered at  a  temperature  between  180"^  and  175°  F. 
The  resulting  oil  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stearine  and  palmi- 
tine  have  crystallized  out,  and  the  pasty  mass  is 
then  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  The  still 
fluid  portion  (about  two-thirds  of  the  whole)  flows 
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out  into  a  tank  of  cold  water,  where  it  solidifies 
into  a  granular  mass  which  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  *  oleo-oil,'  or  simply  *  oleo.'  The  name  *  oil '  is 
somewliat  misleading,  as  the  product  is  a  granular 
solid  of  a  slightly  yellow  color.  Fresh  leaf -lard, 
treated  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the  beef- 
tallow,  yields  the  *  neutral  lard,'  or  *  neutral,'  of 
the  trade,  also  a  granular  solid  of  a  white  color. 

The  objects  of  this  treatment  are  twofold,  — 
first,  to  produce  fats  as  free  as  possible  from  taste 
or  odor  ;  second,  to  remove  some  of  the  difficultly 
fusible  stearine  and  palmitine  in  order  that  the 
finished  product  may  melt  readily  in  the  mouth. 

Having  thus  secured  the  fats  in  proper  condi- 
tion, the  manuf  actiu-er  proceeds  to  mix  the  *  oleo ' 
and  *  neutral,'  —  the  proportions  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  destination  of  the  product ;  a  warm 
climate  calling  for  more  *  oleo,'  a  cold  one  for 
more  *  neutral,' — and  to  flavor  the  mixture  with 
butter.  This  flavoring  is  conducted  in  large, 
steam-jacketed  vessels  provided  with  revolving 
paddles,  by  which  their  contents  can  be  thor- 
oughly agitated.  Here  the  *  oleo '  and  *  neutral ' 
are  melted,  and  thoroughly  agitated  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  milk,  or  sometimes  of  cream, 
and  a  proper  amount  of  butter-color.  Forty-eight 
gallons  of  milk  per  two  thousand  pounds  of  prod- 
uct are  stated  to  be  a  common  proportion.  After 
sufficient  agitation,  the  melted  mass  is  run  into 
cold  water,  and  as  it  cools  is  broken  up  by  paddles 
so  as  to  granulate  the  mass.  After  thorough 
washing,  it  is  salted  and  worked  exactly  like 
butter.  The  product  is  known  as  oleomargarine. 
Although  it  contains  hardly  more  than  a  trace  of 
butter-fat,  the  latter  flavors  the  whole  mass  so 
strongly  that  when  well  salted,  as  it  usually  is,  it 
might  readily  pass  vdth  an  inexpert  or  careless 
consumer  for  a  rather  flavorless  butter.  Oleo- 
margarine is  the  cheapest  product  made.  By 
adding  to  the  material  in  the  agitator,  or  <  chiun,' 
more  or  less  pure  butter,  what  is  known  as  but- 
terine  is  produced,  two  grades  of  which  are  com- 
monly sold;  viz.,  'creamery  butterine,' contain- 
ing more,  and  '  dairy  butterine,'  containing  less 
butter. 

Health/illness, — Very  exaggerated  and  absurd 
statements  have  been  made,  especially  by  the 
dairymen  and  their  organs,  regarding  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine. 
The  charges  have  in  general  been,  that  the  fat 
used  is  practically  imcooked,  and  that  raw  anitnal 
fat  is  unwholesome  ;  that  filthy  fat,  and  fat  from 
diseased  animals,  are  used,  and  that  the  product 
contains,  or  is  liable  to  contain,  the  germs  of 
disease ;  and  that,  in  cleansing  these  diseased  and 
ffithy  fats,  dangerous  chemicals  are  used,  which 
are  not  subsequently  completely  removed. 


That  the  fats  used  are  of  themselves  unwhole- 
some, there  is  no  proof  whatever.  They  contain 
nothing  that  butter-fat  does  not  also  contain,  and 
differ  from  it  only  by  the  absence  of  about  six  per 
cent  of  the  glycerides  of  certain  soluble  fatty 
acids ;  viz.,  caprinic,  caprylic,  capronic,  and  bu- 
tyric acids.  The  only  experiments  upon  the  di- 
gestibility of  imitation  butter  are  two,  by  A.  A. 
Mayer,  upon  oleomargarine.  These  showed  a 
difference  of  only  about  two  per  cent  in  favor  of 
butter.  That  the  higher  flavor  of  butter  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  would  give  it  a  greater 
nutritive  value  than  the  flavorless  'neutral'  or 
*  oleo,'  may  be  conceded  ;  but  that  an  article  which 
even  experts  fail  to  distinguish  from  genuine 
butter  is  at  any  serious  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect, may  well  be  doubted. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  imitation  butter 
can  only  be  made  from  the  best  quality  of  fat  from 
freshly  killed  animals,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence 
which  disproves  their  assertions.  The  sensational 
article  recently  published  in  a  prominent  agricul- 
tural paper  in  the  north-west,  accompanied  by 
cuts  of  the  numerous  organisms  found  in  butter- 
ine, is  of  no  significance  in  this  connection,  both 
because  the  species  described  are  all  harmless,, 
and  because  no  comparative  examinations  of 
genuine  butter  were  made.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  many  samples  of  the  latter  would  show  as 
miscellaneous  an  assortment  of  formidable-look- 
ing, harmless  organisms  as  did  the  butterine. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  at  present 
no  guaranty,  except  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
factiurers,  that  diseased  fat  is  not  or  can  not  be 
used  ;  the  manufacture  being  conducted  entirely 
without  any  official  inspection,  and  visitors  being 
in  most  (not  all)  cases  excluded.  I  believe  that 
the  chances  of  disease  being  conveyed  in  this  way 
are  small,  but  they  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  non- 
existent. 

As  regards  ffithy  processes  of  manufacture,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  butterine  could  not 
successfully  imitate  butter  were  it  not  as  clean  aa 
most  things  are  which  pass  for  clean  in  this  dirty 
world. 

The  charge  that  dangerous  chemicals  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words.  If  a  dangerous  amount  of  any  chemical 
which  is  claimed  to  be  used  were  left  in  the  fin- 
ished product,  the  latter  would  be  inedible.  Should 
traces  of  these  chemicals  be  found,  their  signifi- 
cajice  would  not  lie  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
indication  they  would  fiunish  that  the  original 
fats  were  impure  and  required  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

Fraudulent  sale,  —  The  evil  feature  of  the  trade 
in  imitation  butter  is  that  it  is  largely  fraudulent. 
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A  prominent  manufacturer  of  butterine  lately  told 
the  writer,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  not  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
butterine  made  in  the  United  States  is  sold  under 
its  true  name.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  estimate  is  not  too  low,  and  that  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  product  is  eventually  sold  and 
eaten  as  butter.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  produc- 
tion of  imitation  butter  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  but  it  must  be 
enormous.  The  fact,  which  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority, that  Chicago,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture,  exports  more  *  butter '  than  it  im- 
ports, is  suggestive  in  this  connection.  The  man- 
ufacturer, it  may  be  assumed,  sells  his  product 
as  an  imitation,  though  even  here  facilities  for 
deception  are  afforded  in  the  use  of  such  names 
as  *  creamery  'and  *  dairy '  butterine,  and  in  the 
branding  of  packages  with  the  names  of  imagi- 
nary creameries.  But  as  the  imitation  passes 
through  the  hands  of  jobber,  retailer,  and  restau- 
rant or  boarding-house  keeper,  to  the  consumer, 
it  imdergoes  a  transformation,  until,  at  the  end, 
it  is  the  exception  when  it  is  not  butter  simply, 
with  no  suffix.  Since  the  imitation  can  be  pro- 
duced much  cheaper  than  the  genuine  article, 
and  can  with  difiSculty  be  distinguished  from  it, 
it  affords  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  middle- 
man to  increase  his  profits.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  genuine  butter 
have  suffered  under  this  unfair  competition,  and 
a  wide-spread  change  in  the  butter  trade  of  the 
cities  is  taking  place.  Consumers,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, are  generally  very  averse  to  eating  butter- 
ine at  all,  as  well  as  to  paying  the  price  of  butter 
for  it,  and  in  self-defence  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  make  contracts  for  butter  directly  with 
reliable  producers,  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties 
and  the  injury  of  the  middlemen,  who  seem  now 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

Legislation,  —  The  undoubted  injury  to  the 
dairy  business  wrought  by  the  manufacture  and 
fraudulent  sale  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine 
has  been  the  incentive  to  an  earnest  search  for  a 
remedy ;  and  the  aid  of  legislation  was  speedily 
invoked,  first  in  the  shape  of  laws  to  compel  the 
branding  of  every  package  of  these  articles,  and, 
later,  of  laws  prohibiting  entirely  their  manufac- 
ture and  sale.  Neither  class  of  laws  proving  effec- 
tive, and  the  New  York  law  having  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  aid  of  national  legislation  is  now  being  in- 
voked. 

Several  bills  upon  this  subject  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  present  congress  ;  but  the  one 
which  has  become  most  prominent,  and  has  ap- 
parently met  with  the  most  favor  from  the  oppo- 


nents of  butterine,  is  the  substitute  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  by  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  indirectly  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  imita- 
tion butter.  There  are  numerous  minor  provisions  ; 
but  the  main  ones,  which  render  all  others  super- 
fluous, are  the  imposition  of  a  license-fee  of  six 
hundred  dollars  upon  every  manufacturer,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  upon  every  wholesaler, 
and  forty-eight  dollars  upon  every  retailer,  and  of 
an  internal  revenue  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound  upon 
all  imitations  of  butter  manufactured  or  imported, 
the  tax  upon  the  latter  being  in  addition  to  the 
customs  duty.  The  internal  revenue  department 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law.  In 
short,  it  is  proposed  to  tax  the  business  out  of 
existence. 

The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief 
that  the  enactment  of  this  law  is  not  desirable. 
As  is  evident  from  the  description  already  given 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  as  the  writer 
is  convinced  by  personal  inspection,  imitation  but- 
ter, when  properly  made,  or  when  made  as  the 
manufacturers  claim  that  it  is,  is  a  perfectly  clean- 
ly, wholesome  article  of  food.  Granting  this,  the 
prohibition  of  its  manufacture  is  simply  class 
legislation,  designed  to  advantage  the  producer  of 
butter  by  increasing  the  price  of  his  product,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer.  The  dairy  inter- 
est of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  may  well  be  fostered  in  all  legitimate 
ways;  but  no  interest  has  the  right  to  be  *  pro- 
tected '  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people. 

Another  objection  to  a  heavy  tax  on  this  article, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  and  hopelessly  prohibitory, 
is  that  it  will  tend  to  stimulate  exactly  what  ap- 
pears to  be  now  the  greatest  danger  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  butter- substitutes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pressure  of  competition,  we  should  have 
the  pressure  of  taxation  forcing  the  manufacturer 
to  seek  cheaper  and  cheaper  sources  for  his  raw 
materials,  and  tempting  him  to  use  unhealthy 
fats,  if  he  can  do  so  without  detection. 

Further,  the  writer  ventures  to  doubt  whether 
the  permanent  injiiry  which  this  manufacture 
will  work  to  the  dairy  interest  will  be  so  great,  or 
the  advantage  of  its  suppression  so  marked,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the  imitations 
are  compelled  to  be  sold  for  what  they  are.  But- 
terine, undoubtedly,  has  depressed  the  price  of 
butter,  partly  by  displacing  it,  and  partly  by  creat- 
ing a  general  distrust  of  the  genuineness  and 
wholesomeness  of  what  is  offered  to  the  consumer 
as  butter.  It  is  worth  considering,  however,  to 
what  extent  this  would  be  offset,  in  time,  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  butter,  both  per  se  and 
in  butterine,  which  will  presumably  follow  from 
its  lower  price. 
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But  while  the  writer  does  not  advocate  legisla- 
tive prohibition,  he  does  most  strongly  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  legislative  regtdation.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  such  regulation  are,  first, 
to  insure  that  only  clean  and  wholesome  materials 
are  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  that  the  process 
is  conducted  in  a  careful  and  cleanly  manner: 
and,  second,  to  compel  the  sale  of  the  product 
under  its  own  name  and  on  its  own  merits.  When 
this  is  done,  all  is  done  that  the  state  can  properly 
do. 

Space  forbids  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
the  best  methods  of  reaching  these  objects.  Some 
system  of  registration  and  inspection  of  factories 
would  evidently  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
first ;  while  the  second  might  be  attained  by  com- 
pulsory branding  of  packages,  use  of  a  peculiar 
style  of  package,  requiring  manufacturer  and 
jobber  to  keep  a  record  of  all  packages  sold,  with 
name  of  buyer,  and  numierous  other  devices. 
Probably  both  these  objects  would  be  most  readily 
accomplished  by  putting  the  whole  matter  ui  the 
hands  of  the  Internal  revenue  bureau,  while  it 
might  fairly  be  taxed  sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost 
of  inspection,  etc. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  butterine  is 
but  one  of  many  forms  of  food-adulteration.  The 
most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
be  the  enactment  of  general  laws,  state  or  nation- 
al, upon  the  subject  of  food-adulteration,  and  the 
provision  of  an  efficient  power  to  enforce  them. 

Methods  of  detection,  —  There  is  no  simple  test 
by  which  the  consumer  may  determine  for  himself 
whether  a  sample  of  butter  is  genuine  :  the  adul- 
teration can  be  detected  only  by  the  expert  chem- 
ist or  microscopist.  Batter,  as  already  noted,  dif- 
fers from  all  other  animal  and  most  vegetable  fats, 
in  containing  about  six  per  cent  of  the  glycerides 
of  certain  soluble  fatty  acids.  It  is  upon  this 
fact  that  all  chemical  methods  for  the  detection 
of  butter-adulteration  are  based.  The  original 
method,  as  proposed  by  Hehner,  consisted  in  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids. 
In  butter  this  averages  about  87.6  per  cent,  while 
in  other  animal  fats  it  averages  about  95  per  cent. 
Koettsdorfer  determines  the  weight  of  piire  potash 
required  to  saponify  one  gram  of  the  fat.  Owing 
to  the  lower  molecular  weight  of  the  peculiar 
acids  of  butter,  more  potash  is  required  to  saponify 
this  fat ;  the  range  being  221  to  282  milligrams  of 
potash  for  butter,  and  195  to  197  for  other  fats. 
Reichert,  after  saponifying  the  fat  and  setting 
free  the  fatty  acids  again  by  addition  of  sulphiu-ic 
acid,  all  the  operations  being  conducted  in  a  uni- 
form manner,  distils  over  a  fixed  volume  of  the 
resulting  liquid,  and  determines  the  amount  of 
potash  required  to  neutralize  it.     The  distillate 


from  1  gram  of  butter-fat  requires  13.0  to  14.9  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  deci-normal  potash  solution  ;  that 
from  other  fat,  a  fraction  of  1  cubic  centimetre. 

Of  these  methods,  Hehner's  is  too  tedious  for 
ordinary  use ;  Koettsdorfer's  is  very  readily  and 
quickly  applied,  and  in  general  gives  unequivocal 
testimony  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sample  ; 
Reichert*s  requires  somewhat  more  time  and  skill 
than  Koettsdorfer's,  but  still  is  a  simple  method, 
and  gives  trustworthy  results,  and  has  advantages 
in  certain  cases. 

The  results  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods 
may  evidently  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  approxi- 
mate computation  of  the  extent  of  the  adultera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  somewhat  variable  composition 
of  butter,  however,  the  approximation  cannot  be 
a  very  close  one,  and  slight  adulterations  would 
pass  imdetected.  It  will  not  often  be  the  case, 
however,  that  butter  is  slightly  adulterated  ;  so 
that  practically  but  little  difficulty  will  arise  from 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  detection  of  the  falsification 
is  concerned.  For  a  calculation  of  the  extent  of 
the  adulteration,  Reicheit^s  method  has  proved  the 
more  satisfactory  in  my  laboratory,  Koettsdorfer's 
giving  usually  decidedly  too  low  results. 

Cornwall  *  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  cocoanut-oil  is  said  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  butterine.  This  oil,  unlike  most 
others,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  solu- 
ble fatty  acids ;  and  mixtures  of  this  fat  with 
oleo-oil  or  neutral  may  be  made  which  behave  ex- 
actly like  butter  with  Hehner's  or  Koettsdorfer's 
tests.  They  may  be  distinguished,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Cornwall,  by  Reichert's  method,  the 
soluble  acids  being  much  less  volatile  than  those 
of  butter  ;  the  distillate  containing,  consequently, 
but  little  of  them. 

Besides  the  chemical  methods,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  have  been  described,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  optical  tests, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Among  others.  Dr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  microscopist  of  the  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  has  described  a  method  which 
has  received  such  extensive  notice  as  to  merit  a 
few  words.  He  proceeds  substantially  as  follows  : 
some  butter  is  melted  and  *  boiled'  for  a  short 
time  (that  is,  the  water  which  it  contains  is  boiled), 
and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  A  small  portion 
of  the  solidified  butter  is  mounted  in  a  little  olive- 
oil  on  an  object-glass,  and  under  the  microscope  is 
seen  to  consist  of  irregular  globular  masses  con- 
sisting of  aggregations  of  fat  -  crystals.  When 
these  are  examined  with  polarized  light  in  the 
dark  field,  each  shows  a  pretty  well  defined  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  Dr.  Taylor's  original  claim  was 
that  these    globules,   and  particularly  their    ap- 

1  Report  of  New  Jersey  state  board  of  health. 
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pearance  by  polarized  light,  were  peculiar  to  but- 
ter, and  could  serve  as  a  means  of  dLstinKuislilng 
it  from  imitations  ;  and  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, in  his  last  report  (p.  36),  states,  that,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  two  convictions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  butter-laws  had  been  secured  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
method. 

Professor  Weber,  of  the  Ohio  state  imiversity, 
however,  has  recently  shown  that  lard  and  oleo-oil 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  butter  in  this  respect. 
By  *  boiling '  the  butter  as  Dr.  Taylor  directs, 
some  of  its  water  is  removed,  and  a  formation  of 
minute  salt-crystals  takes  place.  As  the  butter 
cools,  these  minute  crystals  of  salt  serve  as  neu- 
clei  for  the  formation  of  the  butter-globules.  Pro- 
fessor Weber  shows  that  if  melted  lard  or  tallow 
be  allowed  to  cool  imder  the  same  conditions,  they 
too  form  globules  which  exhibit  the  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant, 
director  of  the  New  York  agricultural  experiment- 
station,  Dr.  Taylor  attempts  to  break  the  force  of 
Professor  Weber's  experiments,  and  also  shifts  his 
ground,  claiming  that  the  distinguishing  difference 
between  butter  and  other  fats  under  the  micro- 
scope is  that  the  former,  when  viewed  by  polarized 
light  through  a  selenite,  shows  a  uniform  tint, 
while  the  latter  exhibits  prismatic  colors. 

Whether  this  claim  rests  on  any  better  foimda- 
tion  than  the  former,  the  writer  will  not  under- 
take to  say  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  further  investiga- 
tion would  not  be  out  of  place. 

H.  P.  Armsby. 


ENGLAND'S   COLONIES. 

The  opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  gave  rise  to  an  article 
in  the  London  Times,  on  the  growth  of  England's 
colonial  possessions.  The  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, and  even  the  French,  were  in  the  field  long 
before  England.  Spain  had  a  settlement  in  Do- 
minica as  early  as  1493,  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
reached  India  in  1498.  Within  very  few  years 
India  and  South  America  had  their  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  viceroys.  In  1584  Jacques  Cartier 
made  his  famous  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  French  sovereign.  True,  Cabot  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  the  mainland  of  North  Ameri- 
ca in  1497  ;  but  he,  like  other  early  western  navi- 
gators, simply  regarded  the  new  world  as  a  barrier 
on  the  way  to  India.  It  was  this  latter  land 
of  fabulous  riches  that  was  the  goal  of  the  infant 
naval  enterprise  of  England  for  many  years  after 
Cabot's  discovery.     The  Portuguese  monopolized 


the  routes  by  the  southern  seas,  and  England  had 
not  yet  a  navy  to  cope  with  its  rival. 

So  effort  after  effort  was  made,  in  craft  not 
much  more  formidable  than  cock-boats,  to  find  a 
passage  to  India  either  by  the  north-west  or 
north-east.  Not  till  our  own  days  have  these 
passages  been  sailed  over;  but  long  before  had 
they  been  given  up  as  hopeless  routes  to  China 
and  India.  Many  a  life  did  these  early  attempts 
cost  England  ;  but  to  them,  no  doubt,  is  greatly 
due  the  rapid  progress  she  made  as  a  naval  power. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  rapidly  extending  their 
sway  in  Asia  and  America,  England  had  only  a 
doubtful  possession  of  Newfoimdland  along  with 
powerful  French  rivals.  Even  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert's attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  island 
in  1588  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than 
abortive,  though  it  gives  Newfoundland  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  British  colony.  The 
first  effective  English  settlement  on  the  island 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  1628,  long  before 
which  Virginia  had  been  planted  and  Jamestown 
founded.  True,  in  1580  the  British  flag  was 
planted  in  the  West  India  island  of  Tobago,  but 
that  island  waa  not  effectively  occupied  by  Eng- 
land till  1768. 

Meanwhile,  some  roving  Englishmen  had  in 
1605  planted  a  cross  in  Barbadoes,  inscribed 
'  James,  king  of  England  and  of  this  island/ 
though  there  was  no  actual  settlement  till  1625. 
Barbadoes  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  British  West 
India  islands  that  never  changed  hands.  After 
all,  however,  Bermuda  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
considered  the  earliest  of  existing  English  colonies, 
as  it  was  colonized  both  from  Virginia  and  Eng- 
land shortly  after  1609.  But  later,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  growth  of  England's 
colonial  possessions  was  slow,  if  we  except  the 
New  England  states  and  the  settlements  on  the 
east  American  coast  to  the  south.  Leaving  these 
last  out  of  view,  her  colonies  at  the  close  of  the 
century  were  few  and  scattered,  compared  with 
the  enormous  territories  which  Portugal  and 
Spain,  France  and  Holland,  were  endeavoring  to 
drain  of  their  wealth.  Even  in  India,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  got  beyond  the  factory  stage.  The  East 
India  company  were  simply  lease-holders  of  the 
native  princes.  Newfoundland,  as  already  in- 
dicated, was  only  permanently  settled  in  1628, 
fourteen  years  after  the  planting  of  Bermuda. 
In  the  same  year  an  English  colony  was  planted 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  then  included  New  Bruns- 
vTick,  though  it  was  only  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1718)  that  England  can  be  said  to  have  obtained 
undisputed  possession. 
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With  one  or  two  exceptions,  England's  footing 
in  the  West  India  Islands  during  the  seventeenth 
and  even  the  eighteenth  centuries  was  exceeding- 
ly unstable :  they  were  being  continually  bandied 
about  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  before 
the  final  adjustment  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  As  stated  above,  an  effective  set- 
tlement was  made  in  Barbadoes  in  16*^5.  Two 
years  previously  some  Englishmen  established 
themselves  in  St.  Christopher's,  which,  however, 
was  not  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  till  1713. 
Between  1628  and  1650,  Nevis  and  Turk's  Island, 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Lucia,  and  Anguilla  re- 
ceived English  settlers,  though  St.  Lucia,  at  least, 
changed  hands  several  times  before  finally  becom- 
ing English,  in  1803. 

Crossing  over  to  Africa,  we  find,  that,  as  early 
as  1588,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to  a 
company  to  trade  to  the  Grambia  ;  but  no  settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  established  till  1631,  and 
even  that  can  hardly  have  come  to  much,  since  a 
resettlement  was  made  in  1817.  Still  there  was 
a  very  considerable  trade  between  England  and 
West  Africa  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Ckunbia  and  other  stations  became  notorious  as 
centres  of  the  slave-trade.  But  their  value  for 
colonizing  and  trading  purposes  soon  sank  far 
below  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  annexa- 
tions. 

St.  Helena  became  hers  by  capture  in  1651 ; 
and  four  years  later  (1655)  Jamaica,  the  largest 
and  richest  of  her  West  India  possessions,  capitu- 
lated to  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Cromwell. 
English  factories  seem  to  have  been  established  on 
the  Gold  Coast  in  1661,  and  her  first  settlement  on 
the  Virgin  Islands  dates  from  1668.  A  small 
English  colony  was  planted  in  New  Providence  in 
the  Bahamas  in  1629,  though  she  had  frequently 
to  give  up  possession  before  the  islands  finally  be- 
came hers,  in  1783. 

Meantime,  England  was  rapidly  extending  her 
sway  over  the  eastern  coast  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States ;  and  these  possessions,  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  all  her  other  acquisitions. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  then,  be- 
sides Newfoundland  and  Bermudas,  and  a  few 
factories  on  the  West  African  coast  and  in  India, 
of  the  present  colonial  empire  England  had  pos- 
session, more  or  less  stable,  of  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does, St.  Christopher's,  Nevis,  Turk's  Island,  An- 
tigua, Montserrat,  AnguiUa,  Virgin  Islands.  Baha- 
mas, and  St.  Helena  out  in  the  Atlantic.  The  total 
jurea  of  these  did  not  much  exceed  sixty  thousand 
square  miles,  for  her  African  and  Indian  settle- 
ments were  little  more  than  stations.  Even  if  we 
added  such  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 


wick as  were  not  occupied  by  France,  the  total 
area  could  scarcely  be  more  than  eighty  thousand 
square  miles. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
if  we  except  the  confirmation  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  ten  North  American  colonies  just  mentioned, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  West  India  islands  already 
included,  the  only  acquisition  of  importance  as  a 
foreign  possession  was  Gibraltar  (1704),  and  that 
not  as  a  colony,  but  as  a  strategical  station. 

A  period  of  comparative  quiescence  prevailed 
during  these  fifty  years  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  and  long-continued  struggle  between 
England  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  seas,  if 
not  on  land.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  The  Blast  India  company's  business 
was  steadily  extending  in  India.  Comparatively 
few  additions  were  made  to  the  English  possessions 
on  the  North  American  coast.  France  claimed  all 
Canada,  only  tolerating  the  station  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  founded  in  1670,  and  holding  the 
Alleghanies  as  the  western  limit  of  English  do- 
minion. The  position  in  the  West  Indies  remained 
essentially  unaltered,  though  the  development  of 
the  English  plantations  in  that  region  was  pro- 
ceeding with  profitable  activity.  The  few  facto- 
ries on  the  West  African  coast  were  of  little  ac- 
count, the  Dutch  were  still  supreme  at  the  Cape, 
and  Cook  was  only  beginning  his  career  in  the 
Royal  navy. 

During  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  other  hand,  the  broad  foundations 
of  Blngland^s  empire  beyond  the  seas  were  firmly 
laid ;  subsequent  operations  have  mainly  been  in 
the  way  of  development  and  consolidation.  The 
great  struggle  between  England  and  France  for 
supremacy  beyond  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  simultaneously  in  India  and  Canada.  On 
the  latter  field  it  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  followed  four  years  later  by  the 
cession  of  the  whole  of  Canada ;  so  that  Eng- 
land was  virtually  mistress  of  the  whole  of  North 
America.  In  1776  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  signed,  and  in  1783  England  had  to  resign 
herself  to  the  loss  of  by  far  the  most  valuable  half 
of  her  dominions  in  America. 

In  the  same  year  as  Canada  became  an  English 
possession,  the  islands  of  Dominica,  Granada,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago  were  added  to  her  West  In- 
dian possessions,  followed  in  1797  by  the  surrender 
of  Trinidad  to  Abercrombie  by  the  Spaniards. 
Although  Commodore  Bjron  took  possession  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  in  1765,  no  effective  estab- 
lishment was  formed  there  till  1833.  In  1783-86 
British  Honduras  was  acquired  by  treaties ;  in  1787 
Sierra  Leone  was  ceded  by  the  native  chiefs  ; 
while  in  1788,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  the  not 
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very  promising  foundation  of  the  great  Austra- 
lasian group  of  colonies  was  iaid  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  convict  establishment  at  Botany 
Bay. 

Turning  to  the  -east,  we  find  Malacca  captured 
from  the  Dutch  in  1795,  though  it  did  not  finally 
become  English  till  1823.  Penang  was  colonized 
in  1785,  and  Province  Wellesley  in  1798.  Much 
more  important  was  the  capture  of  Ceylon  from 
the  same  once  supreme  colonial  power  in  1796. 
The  battle  of  Plassey  was  fought  in  1757,  and 
within  about  half  a  century  thereafter,  through 
the  genius  of  Clive  and  Hastings  and  Wellesley, 
Elnglish  supremacy  was  virtually  established, 
directly  or  indirectly,  over  a  great  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula.  Bengal  was  ceded  in  1765,  and 
Madras  conquered  in  1792-1800,  having  between 
them  an  area  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
fifty-five  millions. 

Thus,  then,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  England  had  succeeded  in  rapidly 
increasing  her  foreign  possessions  by  something 
like  six  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  reckon- 
ing the  whole  of  Australia  as  virtually  annexed. 
During  the  present  century  she  has  been  able  to 
increase  this  area  by  about  one-third,  half  of  it,  at 
least,  in  India.  While,  during  the  last  eighty-six 
years,  she  has  been  extending  and  confirming  her 
hold  over  India,  and  while  she  has  acquired  one 
or  two  really  important  additions  to  her  colonial 
possessions,  it  will  be  seen  that  her  chief  work  has 
been  to  develop  and  consolidate  the  acquisitions 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  West  India  region,  British  Guiana  was 
finally  annexed  in  1808,  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  same 
year,  thus  completing  the  present  list  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter.  Also  in  1803  the  first 
settlement  was  established  in  Tasmania.  While 
in  this  quarter,  twenty-six  years  later  (1829)  West 
Australia  was  settled,  followed,  seven  years  after 
(1836),  by  the  modest  begmnings  of  South  Austra- 
lia at  Port  Philip.  In  1841  New  Zealand  began 
her  wonderful  career  as  a  British  colony.  Ten 
years  later  (1851)  Victoria  separated  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  set  up  for  herself,  —  an  example 
followed  by  Queensland*  in  1859.  In  1806  the 
Dutch  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to  England 
their  possessions  in  South  Africa,  which  by  the 
formation  of  the  Natal  colony  in  1838,  and  other 
subsequent  annexations,  have  been  extended  far 
beyond  their  original  boundaries.  In  1807  Eng- 
land captured  the  tiny  islet  of  Heligoland,  and 
three  years  later  (1810)  Mauritius  capitulated,  her 
possession  of  the  island  being  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  1814.  A  year  later  (1815)  she  ac- 
quired the  Ionian  Islands  by  treaty,  only  to  give 


them  up  to  Greece  some  fifty  years  after ;  and  in 
the  same  year  she  established  her  naval  station  in 
Ascension.  Singapore  was  settled  in  1818,  and  the 
Falklands  in  1888.  Aden  as  an  outpost  of  India 
was  occupied  in  1833.  Labuan  was  ceded  in  1846, 
followed  by  Lagos  in  1861,  and  Fiji  in  1874.  The 
Straits  Settlements  were  detached  from  India  in 
1867,  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  a  separate 
colony ;  and  in  1874  the  native  states  of  Perak, 
Selangore,  and  Sungei  Ujong,  were  placed  under 
its  protection. 

We  all  remember  the  excitement  over  the  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  in  1878 ;  and  while  England  pays 
tribute  for  it  to  the  sultan,  her  real  relation  to  the 
interesting  island  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
figures  among  her  other  colonies  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  British  North  Borneo  company  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1881 ;  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  a  court  to  itself  at  South  Ken- 
sington may  be  taken  as  a  tacit  admission  that 
its  territory  is  reckoned  among  her  colonies.  Eng- 
land has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  excitement 
of  raising  the  British  flag  over  southern  New 
Guinea,  the  Niger  mouths,  and  Bechuanaland,  in 
1884  ;  while  at  this  very  moment  her  soldiers  and 
civil  servants  are  busy  getting  into  working-order 
the  extensive  territory  of  upper  Burmah,  pro- 
claimed English  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
year.  This  last  annexation,  however,  belongs 
rather  to  the  record  of  her  dominion  in  India, 
which  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  square  miles  and  the 
fifty-five  million  inhabitants  of  1800  have  grown 
to  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  of  square 
miles  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
population.  To  the  above  might  be  added  such  out- 
lying spots  as  the  Kuria-Muria  Islands,  the  Keel- 
ing Islands,  and  Port  Hamilton,  in  Asiatic  waters; 
Berbera  on  the  north-east  African  coast,  and 
Socotra  off  it ;  the  islands  of  Rotumah,  Auckland. 
Lord  Howe,  Caroline,  Starbuck,  Maiden,  ana 
Fanning,  in  the  Pacific  ;  not  to  mention  the  Nico- 
bars  and  Andamans,  attached  to  India. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
colonial  empire  on  record  go  back  some  three 
hundred  years,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
Elngland^s  foreign  possessions  have  been  acquired 
during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years. 


LONDON  LETTER. 

The  converaazione  of  the  Royal  society,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  (May  12),  was  even  more 
successful  than  usual,  special  pains  having  been 
taken  to  bring  together  objects  of  interest.  Partly, 
perhaps,  on  this  account,  and  also  because  it  was 
the  first  reception  of  the  new  president,  Prof.  G. 
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G.  Stokes,  the  attendance  also  was  unusually 
brilliant.  Prominent  among  the  exhibits  was  a 
microscopic  section  of  the  third  or  parietal  eye 
discovered  three  days  previously  in  the  New  Zea- 
land lizard »  Hatteria  punctata,  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
Spencer  of  the  University  museum,  Oxford,  who 
has  described  it  in  full  in  Nature  for  May  13. 
Mesial  sections  of  a  frozen  chimpanzee  and  a 
frozen  orang-outang,  by  Prof.  D.  J.  Cimningham, 
attracted  much  attention,  as  did  a  collection  of 
micro-organisms  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Cheshire,  and  of 
photomicrographs  of  bacteria  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Crookshank.  To  chemists,  specimens  of  the  new 
element  germanium,  which  appears  to  be  the 
ekasilicium  predicted  by  Mendellieff  in  his  period- 
ic law  (lent  by  Professor  Winkler  of  Freiburg), 
were  specially  interesting.  Mr.  Howard  Grubb 
exhibited  a  model  of  the  proposed  equatorial  and 
observatory  for  the  great  36-inch  refractor  for  the 
Lick  observatory  in  California,  in  which  aU  the 
required  motions  of  telescope,  dome,  and  rising 
floor  are  effected  by  water-power,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  an  electrical  arrangement,  the  com- 
mutator of  which  is  portable,  and  carried  by  the 
observer,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ants. Various  electrical  appliances,  such  as  the 
powder-magazine  lamps  of  Mr.  J.  Pitkin,  weigh- 
ing six  pounds,  and  lasting  ten  hours,  De  la  Rue*s 
chloride-of-silver  battery,  arranged  for  electric 
lighting,  and  the  miner's  electric  lamp  of  Mr. 
Swan,  illustrated  the  advances  in  practical  elec- 
tricity ;  the  chief  object  of  purely  scientific  inter- 
est in  this  connection  being  the  voltaic  cells, 
with  solid  electrolytes,  described  by  Mr.  Shelford 
Bid  well  in  the  PhUosqphical  magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1885,  and  the  induction  bridge  of  Professor 
Hughes.  Objects  connected  with  the  Hell  Gate 
explosion,  near  New  York,  exhibited  by  Dr.  H. 
Sprengel,  were  shown,  and  near  them  was  a  new 
and  extremely  powerful  electrical  -  influence  ma- 
chine with  eight  disks  working  within  a  glass 
case.  Captain  Abney  and  General  Festing  ex- 
hibited their  color-photometer ;  and  several  series 
of  stellar  and  solar  photographs  by  the  brothers 
Henry,  Janssen,  the  solar  physics  committee, 
Common,  Dr.  Gill,  and  others,  illustrated  the 
recent  advances  in  celestial  photography.  Dr. 
Auer  von  Welsbach's  incandescence  system  of 
burning  gas,  whereby  a  light  of  twenty -five 
candle-power  was  obtained  with  a  consumption 
of  two  and  one-half  cubic  feet  per  hour,  attracted 
much  attention.  An  ordinary  Bunsen  fiame  is 
used,  the  incandescence  being  obtained  from  a 
cylindrical  *  wick '  of  net  or  muslin  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  metallic  salts,  zirconium  being  one. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  British  association  are  now  completed.    On 


Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  1,  the  president-elect^ 
Sir  William  Dawson,  of  the  McGill  college,  Mon- 
treal,  will  deliver  his  address.    The  other  two 
evening  discourses  at  general  meetings  wiU  be  on 
Sept.  3,  by  Prof.  W.  Rutherford,  on  *  The  sense  of 
hearing ; '  and  on  Sept.  6,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  RUcker, 
on  *  Soap-bubbles.'    The  various  sections  will  be 
presided  over  by  (A.)  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  (B.)  Mr. 
W.  Crookes,  (C.)  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney.  (D.)  Mr.  W. 
Carruthers,  (E.)  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid, 
(F.)  J.  Biddulph  Martin,  (G.)  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass^ 
(H.)  Sir  George  Campbell.     The  meeting  will  con- 
clude on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18. 

The  Colonial  and  Indian  exhibition,  opened  by 
the  queen  on  May  4,  with  an  amount  of  public 
and  state  ceremonial  not  seen  since  the  corre- 
sponding ceremony  in  1851,  well  illustrates  in  many 
ways  the  advances  in  practical  science  made  in- 
the  various  colonies.  The  grounds  are  lighted 
eveiy  evening  by  9,700  glow-lamps,  which  are 
simultaneously  illuminated,  the  current  for  which 
is  supplied  by  four  Elwell-Parker  self -regulating 
dynamos,  each  of  which  can  supply  a  current  of 
260  amperes  with  an  electromotive  force  of  250 
volts  when  running  at  300  revolutions.  The  oflfi- 
cial  catalogue  contains  a  vast  mass  of  statistical 
information,  most  carefully  compiled,  relating  to 
the  history,  recent  advances,  and  present  condi- 
tion, of  India  and  the  chief  colonies. 

The  still  exceptional  weather  deserves  a  word' 
of  comment.  On  the  night  of  April  30,  13°  of 
frost  were  registered  close  to  London ;  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  7,  79**  in  the  shade,  and  180°  in 
the  sun,  were  registered  at  the  same  place.  The 
temperature  that  week  was  6*^  above  the  average  ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  (May  15)  accounts 
are  coming  to  hand  of  floods  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  heavier  than  have  been  experienced  for 
many  years,  by  which  railway  embankments  and 
bridges  have  been  wrecked,  while  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  severe  snow-storms  have 
occurred.  The  details  of  the  ten-minutes  hurri- 
cane at  Madrid  two  days  ago,  which  uprooted  two 
thousand  trees,  wrecked  several  houses,  palaces, 
etc.,  killed  twenty-four  people  and  injured  hun- 
dreds, and  devastated  a  large  country  district, 
read  more  like  those  of  the  American  or  tropical 
tornadoes  than  of  any  thing  known  in  Eiurope. 

The  Iron  and  steel  institute  has  just  been  hold- 
ing its  three-days'  annual  meeting  in  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Percy,  who  contrib- 
uted two  papers  himself,  —  on  steel  wire  of  high 
tenacity,  and  on  a  rare  blast-furnace  cinder.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Gordon  of  Philadelphia  furnished  an  ac- 
count of  some  points  in  American  blast  -  furnace 
practice.  The  international  character  of  the  in- 
stitute was  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
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the  papers  were  by  other  than  British  subjects. 
Dr.  Sorby*8  paper  on  the  application  of  very  high 
powers  to  the  study  of  the  microscopical  struc- 
ture of  steel  was  probably  the  paper  of  most 
purely  scientific  interest. 

On  May  12  occurred  the  annual  presentations 
for  degrees  at  the  University  of  London,  when  a 
very  large  number  of  graduates  of  both  sexes  had 
their  degrees  formally  conferred.  The  chancellor, 
Lord  Granville,  being  in  attendance  on  the  queen 
at  Liverpool,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
vice-chancellor.  Sir  James  Paget,  who,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  university  in 
the  deaths  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Storrar  (both 
noticed  at  the  time  in  this  correspondence),  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  of  its  growth.  It  was 
now  fifty  years  old,  and  54,680  students  had 
graduated,  la  1888  it  only  had  28  candidates  ; 
in  1860,  788 ;  and  in  1885,  3,477.  With  ite  num- 
bers its  influence  had  increased,  and  it  attracted 
students  from  all  the  colonies  and  from  India,  as 
well  as  from  England.  Among  its  distinguished 
graduates  were  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  Sir  W.  Jenner, 
Lord-Justice  Fry,  and  the  present  lord-chancellor. 
At  the  meeting  of  convocation  on  the  previous 
day,  a  scheme  for  d^rees  in  engineering  science 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Prof.W.  C.  Unwin  and  Mr. 
W.  Lant  Carpenter,  unanimously  adopted,  and 
sent  up  to  the  senate  for  consideration.  A  move- 
ment is  in  contemplation  to  celebrate  the  jubilee 
of  the  university. 

In  an  interesting  paper  given  last  night  before 
the  Society  of  telegraph  engineers,  upon  long- 
distance telephony,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  the  sys- 
tem of  trunk-line  (American,  'extra  territorial') 
working  was  described,  and  some  very  curious 
statistics  were  given.  At  the  end  of  1877,  780 
telephones  existed  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
end  of  1885  there  were  325,570  telephones,  and  782 
telephonic  exchanges.  In  England  at  the  same 
date  there  were  only  13,000,  or  about  as  many  as 
were  used  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone ; 
while  Canada,  with  its  population  of  three  mil- 
lions, employed  18,0(X).  Of  European  cities,  Ber- 
lin possessed  the  most,  4,248,  London  coming  sec- 
ond with  4,193.  The  most  complete  development 
he  had  seen  in  any  country  was  in  the  group  of 
towns  of  which  Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  the  centre. 
Long-distance  speaking  was  entirely  a  question  of 
line  wire,  not  of  instruments.  M.  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe  spoke  in  the  discussion,  and  detailed  some 
of  his  recent  experiments  in  the  states.  He  is 
about  to  connect  Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  and 
Rotterdam  by  his  simultaneous  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  arrangements. 

The  report  for  1885,  of  the  inspectors  on  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  under  the  vivisection 


act,  has  just  been  issued.  The  total  numbers  of 
experiments  was  800 ;  210  being  done  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  license  alone,  and  82  lecture 
demonstrations  under  similar  restrictions.  In  all, 
except  those  under  a  special  certificate,  the  animal 
is  rendered  insensible  during  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
periment. In  most  of  the  experiments  where  an- 
aesthetics were  dispensed  with,  the  operation  was 
simple  inoculation  or  hypodermic  injection ;  so 
that  the  number  of  animals  that  suffered  any  ap- 
preciable pain  was  85  or  40,  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  frogs.  Although  the  number  of  experi- 
ments in  1885  was  nearly  double  that  in  1884,  there 
was  no  increase  of  suffering  to  the  animals  em- 
ployed. 

The  report  of  the  inspector  of  fisheries  has  just 
been  issued,  and  gives  interesting  details  on  the 
trade  in  eels  between  London  and  the  continent. 
From  Holland  1,000  tons  are  sent  annually  to 
Billingsgate  (London)  alone,  the  total  annual  value 
of  eels  consumed  in  England  being  about  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  An  admirable  contrivance 
is  described  for  reviving  them  from  their  exhaust- 
ed condition  on  arrival.  At  the  Society  of  arts 
this  week,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund  read  a  paper  on  the 
proposed  fishery  board  for  England  and  Wales, 
showing  that  their  fisheries  had  relations  at  pres- 
ent with  at  least  five  government  departments  : 
viz.,  the  home  office,  the  foreign  office,  the  ad- 
miralty, the  customs,  and  the  board  of  trade.  The 
total  value  of  the  English  and  Welsh  fisheries 
was  probably  between  eight  and  ten  million  dol- 
lars, but  an  annual  statistical  account  of  them  was 
a  very  great  want. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson  of  St.  John's  college,  (Cambridge, 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Central  Asia  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  fauna  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  smaller  lakes  in  its  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Bateson  is  already  well  known  as  a  morphologist, 
having  paid  two  visits  to  the  Chesapeake  zoologi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  development  of  the 
American  species  of  Balanoglossus ;  and  he  now 
proposes  to  collect  large  numbers  of  the  Mol* 
lusca  and  Oustacea  of  the  Central  Asian  lakes,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  range  of  variation 

within  specific  limits.  W. 

London,  May  14. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

Although  the  university  of  the  state  of  New 
York  exists  only  on  paper,  yet  its  annual  convo- 
cations are  meetings  of  considerable  scientific  in- 
terest and  importance.  This  year  the  convocation 
will  be  held  at  Albany  on  July  6,  7,  and  8.  The 
announcement  includes  the  following  important 
papers,  all  of  which  will  be  followed  by  a  discus- 
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-sion  of  the  subjects  presented  :  Tact  in  teaching, 
by  Rev.  Brother  Noah,  professor  of  English  litera- 
tore  in  Manhattan  college;  Manual  training,  by 
Principal  S.  G.  Love  of  the  Jamestown  union 
school ;  The  present  status  of  entomological  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States,  by  J.  A.  Lintner,  Ph.D., 
fitate  entomologist ;  Has  the  college  a  logical  place 
in  the  American  system  of  education?  by  Prof. 
Oren  Root,  Ph.D.,  of  Hamilton  college,  and  Prof. 
S.  G.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  of  Cornell;  The  *  natural 
method'  of  teaching  languages,  by  L.  Sauveur, 
president  of  the  College  of  languages.  New  York 
City,  and  Principal  George  C.  Sawyer  of  the  Utica 
free  academy ;  The  educational  uses  of  museums 
of  natural  history,  by  James  Hall,  director  of  the 
New  York  state  museum  of  natural  history:  Sys- 
tematic habit  in  education,  by  Principal  E.  H. 
Cook  of  the  Potsdam  normal  school ;  Elective 
studies  in  college,  by  President  James  McCosh, 
LL.D.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  The  mutual 
relations  of  the  colleges  and  academies,  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  K.  Adams,  IjL.D.,  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity. There  will  also  be  a  conference  upon  college 
•education  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  will  be 
presided  over  by  Chancellor  Sims  of  Syracuse  uni- 
versity, who  will  open  the  discussion  as  to  the 
classical  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
Among  those  who  intend  to  participate  in  the 
conference  and  discussions  are  Presidents  Dodge  of 
Madison  university,  Darling  of  Hamilton,  Potter 
of  Hobart,  Fairbaim  of  St.  Stephen*s,  Ryan  of 
Niagara  university,  Webb  of  the  College  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Adams  of  Cornell,  Taylor  of 
Vassar,  and  Forsyth  of  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institute. 

—  The  Indiana  academy  of  sciences  held  its 
field-meeting  at  Brook ville.  May  20  and  21.  The 
days  were  spent  in  field-work,  and  the  academy 
held  meetings  at  the  town-hall  in  the  evenings. 
On  the  evening  of  May  20,  the  academy  was  wel- 
comed by  D.  W.  McKee,  president  of  the  Brook- 
vilie  society  ©f  natural  history.  To  this  President 
D.  S.  Jordan  responded.  Prof.  J.  C.  Branner  de- 
livered an  address  on  '<  The  relations  now  existing 
between  geologists  and  the  people."  Friday  even- 
ing Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  delivered  an  address  on 

*  Darwin,'  which  was  discussed  by  Prof.  D.  W. 
Dennis.  Prof.  Jordan  then  spoke  concerning  the 
different  methods  employed  in  catching  fish.  Prof. 
Branner  gave  an  account  of  the  ways  in  which 
corals  are  procured.     Prof.  P.  S.  Baker  spoke  of 

*  The  progress  of  toxicology.'  The  academy  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis  in  Decem- 
ber next. 

—  The  opening  of  the  Carnegie  laboratory  a  year 
ago,  and  the  endowment  of  hospitals  by  the  Van- 


derbilt  family,  have  been  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  two  new  laboratories  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  —  one  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  other  in  New  York.  The  former  will  be 
known  as  the  '  Hoagland  laboratory  of  the  Long 
Island  college  hospital,'  and  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  C. 
N.  Hoagland,  a  physician  of  Brooklyn.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  bacteriological,  physiological,  and  path- 
ological purposes,  and  will  be  equipped  witih  all 
the  best  modem  appliances,  together  with  a  select 
library  and  museum.  It  is  intended  not  only  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  students  of  the  college,  but 
also  as  a  place  where  physicians  and  others  desir- 
ous of  prosecuting  original  investigation  can  find 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  facilities.  The  new 
laboratory  to  be  established  in  New  York  is  to  be 
known  as  the  '  Loomis  laboratory,'  and  is  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  University  medical  college. 
The  name  of  the  donor  is  still  unknown,  but  the 
name  it  is  to  bear  is  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
well-known  teacher.  Prof.  A.  L.  Loomis. 

—  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
science  club,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  was 
held  Friday,  May  21.  The  programme,  as  arranged, 
was  as  follows :  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  On  the  viscosity  of 
fats  and  oils ;  L.  L.  Dyche,  Methods  of  studying 
the  food-habits  of  birds  ;  J.  D.  McLaren,  Notes  on 
Pogonomyrmex  occidentalis  (agricultural  ants  of 
Kansas);  Richard  H.  Short,  A  determination  of 
the  force  of  gravity  on  Mount  Oread ;  R.  L.  Mc> 
Alpine,  A  determination  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
solar  attachment  to  the  engineer's  transit ;  E.  C. 
Franklin,  on  a  variety  of  orthoclase  from  Had- 
dam,  Conn.;  L.  E.  Sayre,  A  new  appliance  for  the 
rapid  collection  of  precipitates  ;  F.  H.  Snow,  The 
transitional  character  of  the  essential  organs  in 
the  white  maple  (Acer  dasycarpum) ;  W.  S.  Frank- 
lin, A  modification  of  Le  Clanche  battery;  F.  O. 
Marvin  and  Richard  Birbeck,  Gauging  of  the  Kan- 
sas River ;  V.  L.  Kellogg,  Bird  parasites  ;  J.  D.  Mc- 
Laren, The  structure  of  Unio  iaevissimus ;  E.  L. 
Nichols  and  W.  S.  Franklin,  On  the  influence  of 
magnetism  upon  electromotive  force;  E.  H.  S. 
Bailey  and  S.  H.  Wood,  Note  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  boiling  upon  the  solubility  of  tannin 
in  coffee ;  F.  H.  Snow,  Some  results  of  eighteen 
years  of  meteorological  observations  at  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

—  The  following  comprise  the  latest  changes  in 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  ;  Professor  Davidson 
has  finished  his  work  on  astronomical  latitude  ob- 
servations at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco;  Assistants  Lawson  and 
Dickens  are  at  work  near  Los  Angeles,  while 
Assistant  Rogers  has  finished  the  work  of  resur- 
yeying  on  the  Straits  of  Karquines,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  is  now  making  a 
resurvey  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Golden  Gat* :  various 
acting  assiHtanta  in  tbe  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
are  preparing  to  take  the  field  the  fii^  of  June,  to 
continue  the  tvork  of  fumisliiag  points  and  data 
to  different  state  surveys,  Profeeaor  Buchanan  go- 
ing to  Tennessee,  Profeesor  Camphell  to  Indiana, 
ProfeBsore  Barnard  ajid  Merriman  to  PennBylvania. 
Chart  No.  2,  from  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River 
to  JackBonville,  Fla.,  embracing  the  latest  lirdro- 
graphic  work,  and  the  improvements  of  the  jetties 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  John*s,  is  now  ready  for  dia- 
tributjon  to  agents. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  geographicHl  so- 
ciety on  May  11,  a  paper  was  read  by  Piof.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  on  '  Roman  loads  and  English  railways  in 
Ana^totia.'  Before  the  reading  of  tbe  paper,  [he 
chairman  announced  that  royal  medals  had  been 
Awarded  to  Major  A.  W.  Greely,  commander  of 
the  U.  S.  Arctic  expedition  of  1881-84,  for  having 
so  considerably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  interior  of  Grin- 
nell  Land,  and  for  the  narrative  of  the  expedition 
which  he  has  just  given  to  the  world  ;  and  to  Sig- 
ner Guido  Cora,  for  his  important  services  as  a 
writer  and  cartographer  in  advancing  geographical 
knowledge,  promoting  the  study  of  geography, 
and  defining  its  position  as  a  science.  Professor 
Ramsay's  paper  detailed  the  results  of  his  re- 
aearcbes  into  the  Hystem  of  Roman  roads  in  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  those 
researches  as  to  the  considerations  which  influ- 
enced the  Romans  in  the  formation  of  those  roads. 

—  Another  comet  in  Virgo  was  discovered  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  22,  by  Mr.  Brooks.  As 
determined  by  Professor  Swift  at  the  Warner 
observatory  at  ten  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  its 
poeltton  was,  right  ascension,  llh  Sim  15a:  dec- 
lination, north  8°  CO'  15".  It  has  a  alow  motion 
south-east.  It  is  very  large,  hut  faint.  This  dis- 
covery secures  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  three  tiret  Warner 
prizes  of  the  year. 

—  Commodore  George  E,  Belknap  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  as  superintendent  of  Lite  naval 
observatory  at  Washington,  and  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  California,  about 
tbe  middle  of  June.  lieutenant  Bowman  and 
Ensign  Taylor  have  also  been  detached  from  the 
observatory.  Commodore  Belknap's  successor  has 
not  been  announced. 

—  The  executive  committee  of  the  International 
institute  of  statistics  met  at  Cologne  on  May  1.  2. 
3,  and  4.  Tiie  members  present  were  Sir  Riiwson 
W.  Rawson  (England),  president;  M.  Levasseur 
{Francet.HeirHofrathNeumann-SpaUart  (Austria), 
M.  L.  Bodio  (Italy),  and  Mr.  John  B.  Martin  (Eng- 


land). It  was  decided  that  tbe  meeting  of  tin 
institute  this  year  should  lie  held  at  Rome,  tronl 
Sept.  S3  to  Sept.  26.  The  programme  was  draws 
up,  and  a  list  of  subjet'ts  to  be  discussed  adopted 

TETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A  new  museum  peat. 
In  a  collection  arranged  tt  illustrate  a  ourie  in 
palpnntology  at  tbe  Uureum  of  comparative  joOlogy, 
a  new  set  of  labels  waii  introduced  laxt  year,  which 
haR  since  heeu  very  niach  injured  by  the  attacks  of 
au  iusect,  Lepisnia  Jomc«tica,  —  the  silver  flsb,  in 
popular  taneuage.  The  labeU  are  similar  in  plan  to 
those  which  are  used  in  the  paleontological  depart- 
ment  of  the  national  muaeam,  Tbey  are  made  of 
thick  paper,  heavily  siied  with  staruh,  with  head- 
ingB,  and  a  bnrder-line  printed  in  black  ink.  They 
are  bent  at  a  right  angle  in  the  middle.  The  tpeci- 
men  is  set  nn  the  loirer  half,  while  the  description  of 
the  same  is  written  on  the  upturned  portion,  render- 
iog  it  visible  wichoat  the  Deressity  of  liftinx  the 
specimen,  —  a  dictiect  advantage,  esppcialty  for 
clais-room  use.  There  are  about  seven  hundred 
label<i  in  use,  aod  all,  at  the  time  of  eiDmioation. 
had  been  written  within  ten  months  ;  yet  doc  a  single 
one  had  wholly  escaped  froni  theattachsof  Lepisma. 
Many  were  eaten  enoush  to  obhterate  the  writing, 
and  riddle  the  paper  with  holes ;  and  all  gradationi 
between  slight  and  ezteDsive  injury  exist.  Paper 
trays  in  which  the  specimens  are  kepi,  and  which  ap- 

iiarenlly  contain  no  sizine,  eronnt  alaU  eaten.  The 
abeliare  eaten  on  all  parts  except  underueatb,  where 
pressed  against  the  paper  tray  by  weight  of  the 
specimen.  The  parts  covered  with  printer's  or  writ- 
ing ink  are  eaten  quite  as  much  as  those  which  are 
not,  contrary  to  the  obaervations  of  others  cited  be- 
low. Careful  search  in  the  early  winter  led  to  the 
discovery  of  perhapi  half  a  doien  specimens  of 
Lepisma.  but  none  have  been  seen  since. 

I  have  seen  labels  written  on  various  kinds  of 
paper,  in  tbe  same  end  other  departments  of  the 
mueeum,  eaten  by  Lepisma  :  also  a  photograph,  wall- 
paper probably,  and  an  old  enuraving  in  New  York. 
In  this  last  the  white  portions  were  mj*t  affected, 
but  HORiB  parts  closely  covered   with   printer's  ink 

1  have  made  many  inquiries  from  naturalists  and 
others,  concerning  the  destruction  done  hv  Lepisma  ; 
but  to  most  it  was  new.  The  late  Prof.  C.  E.  Ham- 
hn  of  tbe  louseDia  said  be  bad  seen  paper  eaten,  and 
titles  eaten  off  tbe  backs  of  books,  where  they  had 
been  attached  by  starch  paste,  but  was  confident  that 
unsized  paper  was  never  affected.  Prof.  R,  P. 
Whitfield  of  the  American  museum  said  that  he  had 
known  injuries  to  labels  to  hove  been  committed  by 
Lepisma.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Museum  of 
archeology  and  ethnology,  showed  me  many  labels 
which  had  been  eaten,  or  entirely  reduced  to  powder, 
by  Lepisma  Mr.  S.  Henshaw,  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  history  mu>eum,  had  known  of  injnries. 
and.  enclosing  Lepisma  in  a  jsr  with  paper,  found 
that  the  insects  eat  large  holes  in  it. 

It  is  clear  that  Lepisma,  if  not  a  very  common 
visitant  to  museums,  is  at  least  a  dangerous  one 
when  it  does  appear,  and  it  behooves  naturalists  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Labels,  of  couri 
moat  essentially  important  thing,  and  it  sei 
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overcantiouB  to  say  that  some  means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  by  insect  foes. 

If  labels  should  be  dipped  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  would  doubtless  render 
them  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  Lepisma, 
and  other  insects  as  well.  In  poisoning  dried  plants 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  insects,  botanists  use  a  solu- 
tion of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
Hmate  to  a  quart  of  alcohol.  The  same,  or  a  solution 
of  double  strength,  would  seem  advisable  for  labels. 
If,  after  dipping,  they  are  dried  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  under  a  weight,  or  in  a  letter-press, 
the  labels  will  not  curl,  or  be  injured  in  any  way. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  under  the  conditions  of  a  cab- 
inet, is  a  perfectly  stable  compound,  and  would  re- 
tain its  protecting*qualities  for  all  time ;  whereas 
most  insecticides  have  to  be  renewed  occasionally, 
and  would  render  themselves  objectionable  in  one 
way  or  another  by  their  presence.  Labels  may  be 
treated  with  great  rapidity  if  a  large  number  are 
done  at  one  time.  Those  already  written  on  may  be 
poisoned  without  affecting  the  ink  ;  at  least,  such  has 
been  my  experience. 

Paper  siz(Hl  with  lead  might  be  proof  against  in- 
sects ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  injuries  done  to  labels 
sized  with  rosin,  though  a  large  number  were  in  the 
cases  where  Lepisma  committed  its  ravages. 

Labels,  after  being  written,  could  be  coated  over 
with  water-glass  (silicate  of  soda),  which  forms  a 
hard,  transparent  glaze,  and  would  surely  be  proof 
against  insects  ;  but  it  is  objectionable,  in  that  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  brush  over  each  label 
after  writing  it,  and,  besides,  the  label  curls  some- 
what in  drying. 

Professor  Hagen  has  been  told  by  ladies  that  their 
silk  dresses,  always  black  ones,  had  been  destroyed 
by  carpet-bugs,  and  has  answered  that  they  only 
attack  wool,  and  has  only  lately  learned  that  Lepisma 
did  the  damage.  He  also  says  that  gold  lettering  on 
the  backs  of  books,  which  is  commonly  done  by 
putting  gold  on  paste  and  burning  it  in,  has  been  un- 
dermined by  Lepisma. 

When  I  first  showed  the  labels  to  Prof.  H.  A. 
Hag^n,  seeking  his  advice,  he  was  much  puzzled,  as 
he  thought  Lepisma  could  not  have  eaten  them,  and 
Anobium,  the  great  library  pest,  does  not  like  starch  ; 
in  fact,  he  nays  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
such  paste  as  is  made  of  pure  starch,  in  binding 
books,  to  avoid  the  latter. 

Professor  Hagen  was  much  inte  rested  in  this  pest, 
new  as  such  to  him,  and,  looking  up  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  read  a  paper  on  it  before  the  *  Thurs- 
day club.'  Part  of  his  delightful  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  evening  transcript  of  March  13. 

He  very  kindly  wished  me  to  write  an  account  of 
what  I  had  observed  in  regard  to  Lepisma,  and  to 
add  from  his  manuscript  the  facts  which  he  has 
gathered  :  they  are  contained  in  abstract  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Lepisma  destructive  to  the  labels  is  a  true  Ameri- 
can insect,  described  by  Professor  Packard  as  L. 
domestica.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  one  in  Europe  is  L. 
sacebarina,  the  small  blue  silver-fish.  This  insect  is 
found  in  dark  comers,  and  near  provisions.  In 
Europe  it  has  always,  but  without  proof,  been  con- 
sidered as  imported  from  America.  It  has  been 
known  there  for  over  two  hundred  years ;  but  its 
existence  cannot  be  traced  before  the  discovery  of 
America.     The  whole  of  its  flexible  body  is  covered 


with  fine  irridescent  scales  which  have  been  used  as 
delicate  microscopical  tests ;  and  to  these  hairs  it 
owes  its  common  name  of  silver-fish. 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  librariaiui  in 
Boston,  Professor  Hagen  read  a  paper  on  library 
pests.  After  a  review  of  the  literature  then  at  com- 
mand, he  concluded  that  only  two  North  American 
insects  were  to  be  considered  very  dangerous  to  books, 
—  the  white  ant ;  and  Anobium,  a  small  beetle  which 
is  also  injurious  to  old  furniture.  These  additions  to 
his  communication  have  been  published  ;  bat  they 
contain  only  isolated  cases,  certainly  nothing  of  geu' 
eral  importance. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  small  European  species 
is  in  B.  Hooker's  *  Micrographia,'  a  folio  published  in 
London  in  1665,  and  containing  an  account  of  in- 
numerable things  examined  under  the  microscope. 
It  is  still  respected  for  the  accuracy  of  the  author's 
statements.  He  figures  Lepisma,  and  calls  it  book- 
worm, and  says  it  corrodes  and  eats  holes  in  the 
leaves  and  covers  of  books.  On  Mr.  Hooker's 
authority,  Lepisma  was  reported  as  injuring  books ; 
but  as  Mr.  Hooker  apparently  confounded  destruc- 
tion done  by  Anobium  with  that  of  Lepisma,  and 
since  during  the  next  hundred  years  no  damages  due 
to  the  latter  were  observed,  the  observation  was 
doubted  ;  and  Professor  Herman  of  Strasburg,  in 
his  prize  essay  on  library  pests,  declared,  in  1774, 
that  Lepisma  was  erroneously  recorded  as  injurious 
to  books.  For  this  reason.  Professor  Hagen  did  not 
mention  Lepisma  in  his  commum'cation  on  library 
pests ;  the  more  so,  as  again  in  the  next  hundred 
years  no  new  observations  had  been  recorded. 

Soon  after  his  communication,  new  proofs  of  the 
depredations  of  Lepisma  were  observed.  Professor 
Westwood  of  Oxford  showed  at  the  Naturalists'  as- 
sociation in  1879  a  framed  and  glazed  print,  in  which 
the  plain  paper  was  eaten,  while  the  parts  covered 
with  printing-ink  were  untouched.  He  mentioned 
that  the  same  fact  had  been  observed  in  India,  where 
government  records  had  been  injured  in  a  similar 
way.  Patrick  Brown  says,  in  his  *  Natural  history 
of  Jamaica,'  that  L.  saccharina  is  very  common 
there,  and  extremely  destructive  to  books  and  wool- 
len clothing.  This  statement  was  reproduced  by 
Linnaeus,  but  was  later  considered  as  unreliable. 
M.  de  Rossi  writes,  in  1884,  that  L.  saccharina  likes 
damp  places.  It  destroyed  paper-hangings  in  his 
house,  muslin  curtains  were  perforated,  and  living^ 
animals  found  near  the  holes  ;  also  insect-boxes, 
and  wings  of  butterflies,  have  been  damaged. 
Professor  Liversidge,  in  Sydney,  reports  the  same 
year  that  L.  saccharina  is  very  common  in  New 
South  Wales.  He  says  it  does  not  do  much  harm  to 
books,  as  it  cannot  get  in  between  the  leaves,  but 
injured  loose  papers,  maps,  and  labels.  The  loose 
edges  of  piles  or  bundles  of  letters  suffered  more 
than  the  interior.  The  same  calamity  is  reported  by 
Mr.  H.  Lucas,  assistant  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  in  Paris.  He  says  L.  saccharina  destro}^ 
labels  of  white  paper,  but  parts  printed  on  with 
minium  and  oil  remained  untouched.  Labels  of 
starched  paper  were  much  injured,  but  only  the 
white  parts.  When  leaving  the  country  in  1862,  he 
put  in  a  drawer  various  articles  of  starched  clothing, 
and,  returning  after  six  weeks,  found  numerous  holes 
in  it,  and  Lepisma  near  by.  Dr.  Aube,  in  Paris, 
says  that  the  black  part  of  the  backs  of  books  has 
been  nearly  destroyed,  probably  by  Lepisma.  The 
well-known   antiquary,   Mr.   Quaritch    of   London, 
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complained  in  1870  of  injuries  done  to  books  by 
Lepisma  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  after  careful  examination, 
stated,  that,  on  account  of  parts  of  the  bindings  hav- 
ing been  eaten,  the  books  fell  to  pieces.  He  con- 
sidered it  impossible  for  Lepisma  to  bore  holes  in  the 
books,  which  holes  were  probably  made  by  Anobium. 
Mr.  Morrill,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
has  sent  books  at  different  times  to  Professor  Hagen, 
which  were  injured  by  Lepisma,  and  specimens  of 
the  obnoxious  insect  as  well.  Professor  Packard,  in 
his  guide,  speaks  of  silk  being  eaten  by  Lepisma, 
which  also  devours  paste,  making  holes  in  the  leaves 
of  books.  Also  Mr.  Home  of  London  alluded  to 
the  damage  done  to  silk  garments  in  India  by  Lepisma. 
The  insect  doubtless  attacks  the  silk  for  the  stiffen- 
ing-matter  in  it,  but  nevertheless  destroys  the  fabric. 
Finally  Mr.  Adkiu  showed  a  species  of  Lepisma 
which  damaged  account-books  kept  in  an  iron  safe 
in  London. 

After  all  these  reliable  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Lepisma  may  become  very  destructive  to  maps, 
engravings,  photof^raphs,  herbariums,  and  other 
things,  if  left  undisturbed.  The  question,  why  has 
it  not  been  observed  long  ago  ?  may  be  answered  by 
the  fact  that  they  run  so  swiftly  that  they  are  easily 
overlooked. 

If  we  tabulate  all  the  facts,  we  find  directly  that 
all  damages,  excepting  to  paper,  have  been  inflicted 
on  clothing,  muslin  curtains,  etc.,  which  were  invari- 
ably starched,  or  finished  with  some  stiffening  size. 
I  found  a  set  of  labels  in  the  museum  which  had 
apparently  been  eaten  by  Lepisma,  but  which,  on 
most  careful  tests  being  made,  proved  to  contain  no 
starch. 

Lepisma  is  easily  destroyed  by  insect-powder, 
which  kills  all  that  it  reaches  ;  and  Professor  Hagen 
recommends  the  same  to  be  sprinkled  about  silk 
dresses,  or  the  drawers  and  closets  where  such 
articles,  or  others  likely  to  be  attacked  by  Lepisma, 
are  kept.  He  would  cover  the  backs  of  valuable 
framed  engravings  with  common,  unsized  paper, 
fastened  with  a  paste  mixed  with  insect-powder. 
All  papers,  where  pressed  closely  together,  are  not 
reached  by  Lepisma,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers 
of  accidents  may  be  avoided  ;  or,  if  they  would  be 
injured  by  pressure,  they  will  be  safe  kept  in  simple 
pasteboard  boxes,  made  to  close  perfectly,  so  that 
the  little  pest  could  not  find  an  entrance. 

RoBEBT  T.  Jackson. 

[This  obliteration  of  labels  by  insects,  presumably 
by  species  of  Lepisma,  has  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  in  the  paleontological  department  of  the 
Yale  college  museum.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  labels 
have  been,  for  some  time  past,  prepared  by  soaking 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  arseniate  of 
potash. — Ed.] 

Evolution  and  the  faith. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  a  magazine  with  the 
splendid  reputation  that  the  Century  possesses  for  the 
encouragement  it  has  given  in  past  years  to  our  con- 
temporaneous expounders  of  modem  thought,  should 
admit  to  its  columns  such  a  contribution  as  the  one 
that  appears  in  the  May  number,  from  Mr.  T.  T. 
Munger,  bearing  the  above  title. 

Mr.  Munger  closes  the  essay  in  question  by  indicat- 
ing 'Mn  a  categorical  way  the  lines  upon  which 
further  study  should  be  pursued "  with  respect  to 
evolution. 


The  several  lines  laid  down  in  this  category  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  which  are,  1^,  '*  the  re- 
spects in  which  evolution,  as  a  necessary  process  in 
natural  and  brute  worlds,  does  not  wholly  apply  to 
man;"  and,  2^,  the  *' contrasting  phenomena  of 
evolution  under  necessity,  and  evolution  under  free- 
dom.'' The  first  section  indicates  ten  lines  for 
further  research  into  the  laws  involved  ;  and  the 
second,  six.  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space 
here  to  reproduce  all  of  these  in  the  words  of  our 
author ;  and  especially  is  this  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
my  sole  object  to  endeavor  to  show  the  general  fal- 
lacy that  pervades  them  all. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  of  us  that  Mr. 
Munger's  chief  error  lies  in  the  fact,  that,  in  draw- 
ing up  these  '  further  lines  for  research,'  he  has  kept 
only  before  his  eyes  an  idealized  man  and  an  ideal- 
ized brute.  May  I  ask  our  author  where  that  hard 
and  fast  line  is  to  be  drawn,  where  *  instinct  yields 
to  conscious  intelligence  '  ? 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  availed  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity extended  to  me  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
to  examine  that  mass  of  living  humans  which  con- 
stituted a  cargo  that  filled  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  many  a  time  since  have  I  nad 
the  privilege  of  studying  some  of  the  lowest  types  of 
the  now-existing  Indians  in  this  country.  If  Mr. 
Munger  has  ever  had  the  opportunities  of  observing 
the  habits  of  such  creatures  in  their  native  haunts, 
I  doubt  very  much  that  he  would  be  wholly  pre- 
pared to  say,  that,  among  all  species  of  men,  **  the 
struggle  for  existence  [now]  yields  to  a  moral  law  of 
preservation,  and  is  so  reversed." 

Are  our  researches  to  now  cease  with  respect 
to  these  low  types  of  brute-like  men,  oF  which 
whole  races  stiU  inhabit  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  ?  Take  the  Mojaves  of  this  country,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  of  central  Africa,  or  Asia,  or  the  native 
Australians,  and  any  number  of  examples  from  them 
will  stand  witness  to  violate  nearly  every  axiom  Mr. 
Munger  lays  down  in  his  category  in  the  Century. 
In  reality,  some  of  them  fully  carry  out  the  popular 
notion  of  a  *  connecting  link  ; '  and  from  a  study  of 
their  physical  and  moral  org^anizations,  science,  no 
doubt,  has  derived  some  of  her  most  trustworthy 
data  for  the  establishment  of  evolutionary  laws. 
They  have  by  no  means  '  become  conscious  of  the 
Infinite  One,'  nor  do  they  '  systematize  knowledge 
and  reason  upon  it ; '  or  at  least,  as  Mr.  Munger  says 
for  the  brute,  *  except  in  a  rudimentary  and  fore- 
casting way.' 

Perhaps  the  remaining  '  lines  for  research  '  of  our 
author's  category,  upon  which  I  have  no  comment 
to  pass,  may  be  more  pertinent  to  a  far  later  stage 
of  man's  development  than  would  hold  good  at 
this  day.  The  laws  of  evolution  are  still  in  active 
operation  about  us  on  every  hand,  and  they  have  by 
no  means  been  suspended  in  man's  case,  as  Mr. 
Munger  would  have  us  believe.  It  can  be  said  of  the 
highest  and  best  types  of  men,  that,  as  a  class,  they 
are  but  on  the  threshold  of  psychical  and  intel- 
lectual evolvement,  while  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  the  black  men  of  Africa  occupy  a  moral  and 
mental  plane  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  one  in 
which  we  find  the  corresponding  attributes  of  some 
of  those  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
no  doubt,  in  our  author's  zodlogy,  would  be  classified 
among  the  brutes. 

B.  W.  Shufkldt. 

Fort  Wingate,  N.Mez.,  May  18. 
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Errata. 

In  these  days  of  co-operative  enterprises  there  is 
a  chance  of  success  for  many  a  nsefm  scheme  that 
in  other  times  would  be  Utopian  ;  and  so  the  writer 
would  like  to  suggest  the  usefulness  of  a  separate 
systematic  publication  devoted  to  errata,  to  appear 
at  intervals  as  materials  accumulated  for  it.  In  it 
any  student  of  an  important  book  might  hope  to 
find  collected  all  the  important  errors  that  critics 
and  other  readers  had  discovered.  These  errors 
might  be  disturbing  misprints,  slips  in  dates  or  the 
spelling  of  a  name,  mistakes  in  formulae  or  mathe- 
matical tables,  etc.,  or  possibly  might  extend  to  very 
brief  criticisms  on  a  book  for  the  omission  of  very 
important  facts  bearing  on  the  argument,  or  the  use 
of  unreliable  authorities.  Just  how  far  it  would  be 
safe  or  desirable  to  go  into  such  criticism,  must,  of 
course,  be  left  to  the  judfonent  of  the  editor. 

If  such  a  plan  commends  itself  to  those  who  use 
books,  and  therefore  want  them  to  be  correct,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  put  it  into  operation 
through  the  co-operative  work  of  public- spirited 
publishers,  and  of  the  librarians,  who  have  already 
done  so  much  for  book-users,  that  in  our  gratitude 
to  them  we  have  the  proverbial  '  lively  sense  of 
favors  to  come.' 

If  the  publication  of  such  a  list  as  this  were  started, 
either  as  an  independent  venture  or  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Publishers'  weekly  or  the  Library  journal,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  readers  all  over  the  country 
would  gladly  furnish  contributions  to  it ;  and  such 
scattered  correclions  as  one  finds  in  newspaper  re- 
views of  a  book  would  be  collected  in  a  wav  to  be 
useful  to  all  who  use  the  book  in  question. 

C.  K.  Wkad. 

Popular  astronomy. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  review 
of  my  *  Story  of  the  heavens,'  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  April  23. 

You  first  charge  me  with  appropriating  a  figure  on 
p.  78  of  Professor  Newcomb's  *  Popular  astronomy,' 
and  you  assert  that  the  text  relating  thereto  has  been 
borrowed  from  him.  I  refer  to  my  *  London  science 
class-book  of  astronomy,'  articles  60  to  63,  where 
essentially  the  same  figures  and  reasoning  are  used. 
This  was  published  in  1877 ;  Newcomb's,  in  1878. 
No  doubt  I  had  read  Newcomb  afterwards,  and  pos- 
sibly improved  on  the  original  illustration  by  so  do- 
ing. Probably  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  many 
others  besides  Newcomb  and  myself. 

You  also  charge  me  with  taking  illustrations  with- 
out acknowledgment,  yet  out  of  one  hundred  and 
six  figures  you  only  cite  one  (p.  228)  to  support  the 
charge.  The  extent  of  my  offence  is  just  this  :  in 
the  original  manuscript  of  my  book  I  had  referred 
to  Newcomb,  but  I  struck  out  the  reference  from  the 
proof  in  the  belief  that  he  would  not  care  to  be  cited 
for  so  trivial  a  matter. 

The  two  passages  from  Professor  Young's  *  Sun ' 
have  been  unconsciously  adopted  by  me  by  a  care- 
lessness which  I  sincerely  regret.  They  were  copied 
some  years  ago  for  use  in  my  lectures  :  they  passed 
into  my  manuscripts,  and  I  lost  sight  of  their  origin, 
and  treated  them  as  my  own  language,  which,  until 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  by  your  re- 
view, I  believed  them  to  be. 

While  I  am  glad  to  have  my  errors  pointed  out, 
and  to  make  what  reparation  may  be  possible,  I  must 
indignantly  protest  against  the  tone  of  your  com- 


ments. You  have  fastened  the  worst  coDstruction 
on  these  blots,  and  accuse  me  of  pillage.  The  simplest 
principles  of  justice  should  have  required  you  to  hear 
my  explanation  before  you  make  so  serious  an  allega- 
tion. You  have  even  spoken  of  it  as  wholesale  pil- 
lage, with  what  justice  I  leave  your  readers  to  decide. 
I  have  added  the  lines  in  the  passages  impugned  in 
your  review,  as  well  as  in  the  kindred  review  in  the 
Nation ;  I  have  also  added  the  equivalent  of  the 
iUustration  on  p.  228 ;  and  I  find  the  whole  amounts 
to  two  pages  and  a  half,  while  the  entire  volume  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  fifty-ono.  Robert  S.  BalXi. 
Dublin.  May  12. 

[We  are  elad  to  publish  Professor  Ball's  reply  to 
the  critics  of  his  book,  and  hope  that  he  will  feel 
fully  vindicated  by  the  letters  from  Professors  New- 
comb and  Young  in  Science  of  April  80.  —  Ed.] 


Barometer  exposure. 

You  gave  a  place  to  my  letter  showing  how  ther- 
mometers were  affected  by  the  place  of  exposure  : 
wiU  you  now  allow  me  to  point  out  how  the  barometer 
also  seems  to  be  thus  affected  ? 

At  the  Blue  Hill  observatory,  during  high  winds^ 
the  barograph  shows  sudden  small  osciUations,  which, 
on  watching,  have  been  found  to  be  coincident  with 
changes  in  the  wind's  velocity.     When  the   wind 
rushes  by  with  increased  velocity,   the  barograph 
sinks ;  and  when  the  wind  subsides  somewhat,  the 
barograph    rises    again    slightly.      About    noon  on 
March  16  the  wind's  velocity  rapidly  rose  from  five 
to  thirty  five  miles,  and  the  barometer  suddenly  fell 
five-hundredths  of  an  inch.     During  a  sudden  gust, 
attending  a  shower  last  summer,  the  barometer  fell 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  immediately  rose  again  as 
the  gust  ended.     These  facts  all  suggest  that   the 
wind,  in  blowing  by  at  right  angles  to  the  cracks  and 
crevices    in    the    building,   produces   a  mechanical 
effect,  which  tends  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  decrease  the  pressure  inside.     In  confirma- 
tion of  this  conclusion,  whenever,  during  high  winds, 
the  hatchway  in  the  top  of  the  tower  is  opened,  it 
gives  a  larger  aperture  for  the  wind  to  act  on,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  inbide  immediately  falls.     It  fell 
as  much  as  a  tenth  of  an  inch  during  a  seventy- mile 
wind  in  February.     This  seems  to  point  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  during  high  winds  the  barometer  reads 
too  low. 

In  Lioomis's  fifteenth  paper  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  arts  and  sciences,  he  discusses  the  reduction  to 
sea-level  of  the  barometer-readings  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  finds  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
barometer  readings,  when  reduced  to  sea-level  by 
the  formulas  usually  in  use,  are  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  or  more  lower  than  would  seem  to  be  the  tme 
readings  as  determined  from  the  neighboring  stations 
of  Burlington  and  Portland.  These  cases  sU  oc- 
curred when  the  wind  was  very  high  on  Mount 
Washington,  the  average  being  sixty-six  miles  per 
hour,  and  some  cases  showing  as  much  as  a  hundred 
miles.  In  bis  remarks,  Loomis  says  that  these  **  great 
anomalies  are  confined  to  the  colder  months  of  the 
year,  and  seldom  occur  except  during  the  progress 
of  violent  storms.'' 

This  suggests  that  at  Mount  Washington,  as  at 
Blue  Hill,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  wind,  in  blow* 
ing  by  the  building  with  great  velocities,  produces  a 
partial  vacuum  inside.  H.  Helm  Ci<ayton. 

Blue  Hill  observatory.  May  18. 
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TRE  STATE  AS  Ay  ECONOMIC  FACTOR. 

I. 
Therb  is  no  more  siKuiGi.'ant  difference  between 
what,  for  lack  of  better  tennn,  we  may  call  the 
old  and  tlie  now  BchoolB  of  political  economy  thnn 
their  respectiTe  attitudes  toward  the  state.  The 
old  fii'hool,  in  which  I  would  include  Adam  .'rmilh 
and  bis  liest-known  English  foHowetB,  culminat- 
ing in  the  so-caUed  orthodox  eeononiistfi,  derived 
their  ideas  in  re^rd  to  the  nature  and  functione 
of  the  slBt«  from  the  views  of  the  wrilere  on 
jural  and  political  ecience  which  prevailed  in  tlie 
latter  half  of  the  lost  century.  They  have  nJnioet 
uiiiversidly  accepted  these  conceptions  of  the  Hiatc 
aa  fully  satisfactory  for  the  uses  of  the  economist, 
I  without  any  real  alleinpt  at  an  analysis  of  the 

functions  of  the  stale  from  the  economic  side. 
It  is  hardly  necessarv  l'.<  say  that  these  ideas  have 
long  since  been  repudiat^^l  by  thecultivatorsof  the 
jural  and  politico-philoBojihical  seJencee  as  entire- 
ly unsatisfactory.  But  the  orthodox  econoiniel 
I  has  held  to  them  as  if  they  wt^re  Ian  and  gospel. 

We  have,  as  a  conseiiuence,  the  rather  absurd 
phenomenon  of  the  cultivators  of  one  Eoicnrehold- 
inj!  to  the  conceptions  taken  from  another  which 
the  latter  itself  rejects  as  worthiest)  for  all  scientific 
purpiiHee. 

The  new  school,  on  the  contrary,  has  simply 
adapted  itself  to  the  changed  oonditions,  and  ac- 
ceptoil  the  results  of  scientific  progrew  In  neigh- 
baring  fields,  and  on  this  as  a  foundation  has  un- 
dertaken to  carry  the  science  another  stage  for- 
ward in  its  development.  It  has  indeed  con- 
tributMl  something  to  jural  philosophy  itself  by 
its  attempts  to  analyse  the  concept  of  the  state 
from  the  economic  aide,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
function  which  it  performs  in  the  process  of 
economic  production  and  distribution. 

Adam  Smith,  in  common  with  the  Icndencieti 
of  his  time  in  the  Held  of  political  and  jural 
speculation,  looked  upon  the  state  as  a  purely 
negative  factor  in  economic  and  social  life,  —a 
something  which  grew  out  of  the  defects  of  men, 
—  a  necessary  evil  which  did  most  good  when  it 
I  did  least  harm.     He  considered  its  functions  to  be 

I  simply  thoee  of  protecting  society  against  aggres- 

I  sion  from  without,  and  violence  within.     Ue  saw 

I  in  individual  action  the  source  of  all  progress,  the 


hope  of  all  civilization,  and  held  that  the  race 
would  move  forward  in  proportion  as  all  govern- 
ment  trammels  were  removed   from    individual 
activity.     I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that 
Bmith  was  consistent  in  this  view,  because  con- 
sistency in  such  a  view  is  simply  impossible,  and 
has  never  been  achieved  by  any  great  thinker. 
He  wascompelled  to  disregard  his  theory  repeated- 
ly when  discussing  practical  questions  of  govern-   . 
ment  and  politics  of  his  own   time,  and  many  / 
passages  may  bo  quoted  from  his  works  to  prors  J 
that  he  tacitly  repudiated  the  whole  doctrine, 
this  respect  he  resembles  very  much  some  of 
distinguished  followers,  who,  finding  it  imposaiblft  J 
to  be  consistent  and  to  bring  their  theories  into  l 
harmony  with  the  hard  facts  of  the  actual  world  I 
about  them,  make   all   manner  of  practical  con-  I 
cessions    inconfistent    with     their     fundamental  | 
principle,  which  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that  they 
did  not  hold  such  doctrines  at  all. 

But  no  one  can  read  Smith  carelully  without 
admitting  that  his  theory  of  the  stale  practically 
denies  lo  the  latter  any  economic  function  what- 
ever, beyond  the  simple  one  of  keeping  order 
within  its  boimdaries.  All  that  is  more  than  this 
cometh  of. and  leadeth  to  evil.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  thuee  in  this  century  who  have  been  opposed 
to  state  action  of  any  kind  have  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  Smith  and  certain  of  his  followers 
aa  having  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
state  has  no  business  to  interfere  wilb  economic 
or  social  relations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Smith  made  succeesful  war 
upon  certain  forms  of  governmental  interference, 
which  in  his  time  were  undoubtedly  doing  great 
harm :  but  instead  of  being  content  with  show- 
ing that  those  particular  restrictions  had  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
they  could  be  better  dispensed  with,  he  tried  to 
show,  or  rather  ossimied,  that  such  restrictions 
were  per  at  injurious,  and  could  be  productive  of 
evil  only. 

The  investigation  of  hislorianii  in  this  century 
baa  proven  conclusively  that  the  state,  so  far  from 
being  the  source  of  innumerable  evils,  has  always 
been  not  only  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of 
human  progress,  but  also  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  not,  indeed,  the  most  important,  factor  in 
the  economic  evolution  of  society  itself.  It 
proved  that  no  economic  progress  has  ever  taken 
place  outside  of  the  state,  and  very  little  indeed 
within  it,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  active  sap- 
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port  and  co-operation  of  the  latter.  It  established 
the  fact  that  in  state  initiative,  indeed,  lay  often- 
times the  only  hope  of  any  economic  develop- 
ment. It  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  so 
vigorously  and  successfully  assailed  had  in  their 
own  time  done  the  most  valuable  service  in  initi- 
ating and  furthering  economic  progress.  In  a 
word,  it  dealt  a  death-blow  to  that  conception  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state  which  played 
so  large  a  role  in  the  political  speculations  of 
English,  French,  and  German  philosophers  of  the 
last  century  by  showing  conclusively  that  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  their  premises  had  ever 
actually  existed  in  human  history,  and  that  state 
action,  not  merely  of  a  restraining  but  also  of  a 
fostering  and  fiuiihering  kind,  has  always  been 
the  condition  and  concomitant  of  any  considera- 
ble economic  development. 

The  conclusions  of  history,  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  destroy  the  old  theory,  are  amply  sustained 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  process  of  production 
and  distribution  in  our  modem  society.  If  we  ana- 
lyze any  of  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  production, 
we  shall  find  that  the  state  is  actually  or  potentially 
present  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  business  of  making  cloth.  The  manu- 
facturer could  not  hope  to  make  any  considerable 
amoimt  of  cloth  if  the  state  did  not  protect  him  in 
his  work  by  the  force  of  its  courts  and  armies.  He 
could  make  but  a  very  small  quantity,  indeed, 
Mrithout  the  aid  of  inventions,  the  preservation 
and  transmittance  of  which,  nay,  their  very  ex- 
istence itself,  is  only  possible  within  and  through 
and  by  the  state.  Having  produced  his  cloth,  he 
would  have  no  right  worth  the  name  to  its  owner- 
ship, if  the  state  did  not  define  and  enforce  his 
rights  as  against  all  other  parties  within  the  state. 
Having  produced  it,  and  being  acknowledged 
as  the  owner  of  it,  it  would  be  of  no  earthly 
Kalue  to  him,  except  so  much  as  he  might  wish  to 
make  use  of  for  his  own  personal  purposes,  if  the 
state  did  not  protect  him  in  his  right  to  exchange 
it  for  the  product  of  other  labor  toward  which  the 
state  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  it  bears 
toward  that  which  he  produced.  The  value  of  his 
product  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  means 
which  the  state  has  provided,  in  the  form  of  roads 
and  means  of  transportation  and  communication, 
to  enable  him  to  get  to  a  place  where  he  can 
exchange  it.  The  value,  moreover,  depends 
largely  on  the  general  state  of  civilization  within 
the  country,  which  is  to  a  very  great  extent  de- 
termined by  state  activity.  The  enjoyments 
which  he  can  extract  from  the  products  he  may 
receive  in  exchange  for  his  cloth  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  education  which  he  may 


have  enjoyed,  which,  again,  will  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  state  may  have  pro- 
vided the  necessary  facilities.  When  we  look,  not 
merely  at  an  individual  act  of  production,  bat 
take  in  a  wider  view  of  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the 
real  character  of  the  state  as  an  economic  factor. 
We  see,  for  instance,  in  manufacturing,  that 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  improvements, 
the  provision  of  means  of  transportation,  the 
general  provision  of  educational  facilities,  both 
technical  and  general,  —  all  necessary  elements  in 
any  wide  and  long-continued  successful  system 
of  industry,  —  have  been  nearly  always  chiefly 
furthered  and  promoted  by  state  activity  in  some 
form  or  other.  In  other  words,  every  great  ex- 
tension of  the  field  of  production  has  really  been 
to  a  large  degree  dependent  on  state  interference 
—  not  merely  in  a  restraining,  but  also  in  a  {pro- 
moting and  fostering  way. 

We  may  formulate  our  conclusion,  then,  some- 
what as  follows  :  the  state  is  an  economic  factor 
of  prime  importance.  To  our  modem  sjrstem  of 
production  not  only  are  natural  agents,  labor,  and 
capital  necessary,  but  also  the  particular  kind  of 
services  which  can  be  rendered  only  by  the  state. 
The  nature  of  its  service  is  just  as  fundamental 
to  production  as  that  of  labor  or  capital,  and  it 
should  be  included  among  the  requisite  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  fundamental  economic  category, 
something  which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
production,  and  not  something  accidental  and 
external,  which  may  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

The  particular  f  imction  of  the  state  in  the  sphere 
of  economics  is  a  varying  one.  It  changes  with 
time  and  place  and  circumstance.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  formulation  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  state  action  in  this  field  is  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  co-ordinating  power.  It  is  a  special 
form  of  associative  action.  History  shows  that  men 
as  individuals  do  not  live  unto  themselves.  They 
must  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence  side  by  side 
within  and  through  some  kind  of  social  organiza- 
tion, if  they  are  to  attain  any  higher  level  than  the 
brutes.  But  no  sooner  do  they  appear  within  such 
an  organization,  than  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  type  of  co-ordinating  power  immediately 
appears.  Individuals  may  and  ordinarily  do  ap- 
propriate natural  agents,  and  insist  on  utilizing 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  any  great 
economic  advance ;  as,  for  instance,  when  men 
take  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and  refuse 
to  allow  others  to  pass  through  them.  In  such  a 
case,  the  necessity  of  a  co-ordinating  power  imme- 
diately appears.  The  state,  or  what  answers  for 
that  in  the  given  condition  of  society,  must  open 
up  roads,  no  matter  what  individuals  may  wish,  if 
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«Oonamic  development  ib  eveii  la  begin.  The  la; 
of  the  land  ma;  he  mcl)  that  an  esteuBJire  sjrstem 
of  dnunoKe  ma;  be  indispeiiMible  in  ardor  U>  ren- 
der it  at  for  cultivation.  The  whim  or  interest  of 
indiviiltiaje  ma;,  and  where  tlie;  are  allowed  free 
play  UBuall;  do,  prevent  the  inBiii^ratinn  nniJ 
coiiipletioii  of  anv  such  work.  Associative  artion 
ma;  be.  anil  onlitiaril;  is,  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing BUi'h  an  end,  Voluntary  RHBociatire  action  ia 
Kenerall;  i>re<'luded  b;  the  rcfuaal  of  some  indi- 
vidualH  to  take  part  whose  cooperation  is  nece«- 
aar;  to  eneeeas.  Tlie  onl;  meana  left  ia  com- 
pul«or;  naaociative  at-'tion  through  and  by  the 
state.  The  time  aoon  com*«  in  a  progresaive 
auciety  when,  in  order  to  iiecurc  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency,  new  crojM,  new  kinds  of  lire-atork, 
netv  inventions,  are  ueceesor; ;  when  a  nen'  or- 
ganization of  the  labor  of  the  country  must  be 
undertaken,  aa,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  or  eerfdom,  or  the  development  of  a  h.Vb- 
tem  of  sinall  farma,  —  all  lluiiga  which  are  just  aa 
net'easary  to  an  increased  produdion  aa  the  nptili- 
lalion  of  more  labor  and  t'apitnl,  and  all  things 
which  can  be  accomplished  on  a  great  scale  only 
by  the  exercise  of  state  |H>wer.  Furthermore,  a 
time  aimw  when,  in  order  to  secun-  n  larger  [iro- 
ductiou,  the  great  itiasa  of  tlie  people  muet  be  edu- 
cataj,  and  the  skilled  laborers  npceenary  tu  the 
economic  progress  of  a  society  must  have  racilitii's 
for  acquiring  a  technical  educatlun.  All  nvent 
history  shows  that  the  state  must  here  interfere, 
and  rompel  co-o]ierative  action  on  the  part  of  ila 
citizens,  if  the  necessary  facilities  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. To  take  another  example,  science  and  ex- 
perience demonstrate,  that  in  oriler  to  ubtuin  the 
tnaxiniuni  of  agricultural  productiou,  for  inatuni.'e. 
from  a  given  cuuulry,  it  Is  rei'e.iwiry  that  a  cer- 
tjiin  [Mirtion  of  the  Hurface  should  be  wooded. 
History  shows  un  that  there  is  no  adf>(|Uat<>  eco- 
nomic motive  for  |irivate  individuals  t<>  preserve 
tliis  proportion  if  it  has  once  been  established,  or 
to  eatablish  it  if  it  has  never  existed  :  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  stat*  to  interfere,  and  lo  secure 
by  the  apjilication  of  compulsion  tbe  necessary 
conditions  of  progreai.  An  excellrnt  instance  of 
this  same  thing  ia  to  lie  found  in  our  mndem  rail- 
road system.  In  order  to  secure  the  building  snil 
ei|uipnient  of  the  railway,  we  have  had  to  piiy 
ennrmous  sums,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the 
common  treasury  of  society.  The  stale,  in  all  its 
various  governmental  forms,  national  and  local, 
has  contributed  land,  money,  and  legal  jxiwers 
and  guarantiea.  without  which  our  railways  would 
have  remained  a  coraporativel;  inngnificsiit  ele- 
ment in  our  s;«t«m  of  transportation.  It  has 
created  Hctitioua  persons  for  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  railwa;s.     It  has  given  those 
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flctitious  peiBons  not  only 
(al,  but  |)Bculinr  and  ample  privilegea ;  among' 
othera  that  fur- reaching  and  must  significant  atlii- 
butiun  of  sfivereignty,  —  the  right  to  l«ke  tha 
property  nf  real  persons  agninst  their  will,  and 
give  them,  not  what  the  owners  consider  it 
worth,  tnit  what  it  w>Bm»  worth  to  pailiea  who 
look  u]x>n  it  in  the  cli.tracter  of  disinterested 
appraiwirB. 

To  sum  up  tliiH  phase  of  the  subject  in  u  few 
words :  a  cuuimmiity.  oti  emerging  from  liurba- 
riain.  and  as  it  imssea  from  one  stage  of  civilixation 
to  another,  linda,  that,  in  or<ter  to  secure  a  healthy 
economic  progress,  lai^e  quantities  of  capital  '* 
labor  must  be  expended  along  lines  where  a  fev 
individuals,  by  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  may 
prevent  that  collective  action  without  which  snch 
investment  cannot  be  made.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  state  to  interfere  in  aiich  eaees  ;  and  ita  action 
is  aa  truly  economic  action  as  that  which  removes 
by  a  timnel  tlie  obstJTictioit  presented  to  trade  by 
a.  hill,  or  wldch  renders  commerce  acrom  a  river 
easy  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  Tliis  pame 
conimimity  finds,  moreover,  that  large  quantities 
of  capital  and  labor  must  be  expended  ali 
lines  where  private  individuals  cannot  be 
sumled  to  invest  it,  since  they  can  see  no  imme- 
diate and  HUlHcieut  relum  to  them  personally. 
The  state  is  in  audi  cast*  the  only  hope  :  and  if, 
by  its  incoiniileteness  or  weakneas.  it  is  nnable  to 
respond  to  this  demand,  progress  Btoi»  and  retro- 
gression begins. 

It  is  easy  to  s<»e  tlie  bearing  of  this  general  view 
of  the  M-onomic  functions  of  the  stnt«.  It  estabhshes 
the  primary  importance  of  state  action  in  eco- 
nomi<-  progress,  and  it  claims  for  it  a.  purely  eco- 
nomic charactBr.  So  far  from  allowing  that  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  in  economic  mattns, 
I'laiius  that  in  whole  classes  of 

the  prestimption  is  strongly  in  favor  trf  govemmeHi ' 
interference :  so  stiongly,  indeed,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  giiveriiinent  non -interference  proves  that 
the  conimuiiil;  is  living  in  a  ioww  economic  stage 
than  is  within  the  grasp  of  its  collective  action  by 
state  agencies.  It  vindicates  for  the  collective 
action  of  the  community,  witliin  and  through  and 
by  tl)e  state,  an  ecmioinic  function  no  whit  lew 
[imdamental.  nowhit  \ese  important,  and  in  man; 
ri^pects  more  far-reaching,  than  that  hitherto  ac- 
corded to  individual  action.  It  ih  an  idle  atten^ 
to  decide  which  is  the  more  important  of  two 
factors  botli  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
the  reanlt.  It  ia  like  trying  to  prove.,  lliat,  of  t 
two  lines  whidi  funn  an  angle,  one  ia  more  neces^' 
sat7  than  the  other.  And  yet  this  is  what  the 
school  attempted  to  do  in  belittling  the  economlo' 
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functions  of  the  state.  The  new  school  simply 
desires  to  claim  for  them  their  i«oper  ix)6ition. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  certain  countries 
individual  activity  and  initiative  are  not  vigorous 
enough  to  work  out  the  highest  possible  economic 
results ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that,  in  other 
countries,  state  activity  and  initiative  are  not 
vigorous  enough  to  secure  the  economic  results 
which  can  only  flow  from  collective  action  within 
and  through  and  by  the  state. 

The  relation  of  this  theory  to  the  subject  of 
taxation,  for  example,  is  significant.  From  this 
point  of  view,  taxes  are  not  rewards  paid  by  the 
mdividual  to  government  for  the  protection  ac- 
corded by  the  latter.  They  are  simply  a  share  of 
the  product  which  the  state  may  rightfully  claim 
as  being  one  of  the  factors  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. The  state,  as  the  representative  of  socie- 
ty, is  the  great  *  silent  partner*  in  every  business 
enterprise.  As  compared  with  any  given  indi- 
vidual, it  contributes  the  larger  share  of  the  means 
of  production.  To  test  the  relative  productivity 
of  the  state  and  the  individual,  compare  the  for- 
tune accumulated  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in 
America  with  what  he  might  have  accumulated 
had  he  been  adopted  when  an  infant  by  a  family 
of  Hottentots. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  theory 
on  the  future  of  the  state  as  an  economic  factor. 
According  to  the  old  theory,  the  functions  of  the 
state  will  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  society  pro- 
gresses, until  finally  it  will  do  nothing,  or  at  least 
nothing  but  protect,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  life 
and  proi)erty.  According  to  the  newer  theory,  as 
men  become  more  numerous,  the  conditions  of 
society  more  complicated,  the  solidarity  of  inter- 
ests more  complete,  we  shall  find  that  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  of  collective  action  as  opposed  to 
individual  action  is  all  the  time  widening.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  advance,  we  shall  find  that  gov- 
ernment will  be  so  improved  that  the  state  can 
safely  undertake  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  the 
exercise  of  this  collective  action.  So  far,  then, 
from  the  interference  of  government  decreasing 
with  the  improvement  of  men,  we  shall  find  that 
this  very  improvement  renders  it  safe  and  desir- 
able to  increase  the  sphere  of  state  activity.  All 
this  can  be  done  without  in  any  degree  impairing 
individual  activity  of  a  desirable  kind,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  result  that  the  sphere  of  the  latter  may 
be  continually  widened. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  little  different  way,  there 
are,  according  to  this  view,  in  any  given  state  of 
civilized  society,  certain  classes  of  economic  ac- 
tions which  can  be  best  performed  by  a  general 
system  of  co-oi)eration  embracing  all  the  members 
of  said  society.     To  the  efficiency  of  certain  of 


these  classes  it  is  necessary  to  have  complete  co- 
operation, which,  as  all  experience  proves,  is  only 
possible  through  compulsion.  The  only  form  of 
desirable  compulsion  in  such  cases  is  state  com- 
pulsion, which,  of  course,  may  be  exercised  in 
various  ways  —  from  compelling  co-operation  by 
courts  and  armies,  to  that  of  undertaking  the 
business  by  government  agencies.  If  such  actions 
are  left  to  private  individuals,  it  just  as  surely 
results  in  economic  injury  to  society,  in  circum- 
scribing the  field  of  employment,  in  discouraging 
and  destroying  individual  enterprise  in  the  widest 
and  broadest  view,  as  the  assumption  by  the  state 
of  forms  of  economic  activity,  which  should  be 
left  to  private  individuals,  tends  to  destroy  all 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  a  body  politic.  When  it 
appears,  therefore,  on  analysis  of  a  given  case, 
that  it  is  one  which  calls  for  compulsory  collective 
action,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that 
the  government  is  too  defective  in  its  organization 
to  imdertake  such  work,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
left  to  individuals,  since  this  simply  means  that 
it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  For  certain  economic 
ends  the  only  efficient  agency  is  state  agency ; 
and,  if  that  is  not  available,  the  only  result  can 
be  failure  to  reach  those  ends.  In  case  of  de- 
fective government,  then,  our  course  is  not  to 
rest  content  with  remanding  government  func- 
tions to  private  individuals,  but  to  improve  gov- 
ernment until  it  is  adequate  to  the  Intimate  de- 
mands ;  and  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
improving  government  is  to  insist  that  it  shall 
undertake  its  proper  functions,  since  the  conse- 
quent importance  of  its  work  will  render  impera- 
tive its  re-organization  on  a  proper  basis. 

E.  J.  Jambs. 

II. 

1.  Professor  James  says  much  of  the  old  school 
and  the  new  school  of  political  economy.  Yet  the 
differences  between  the  schools,  so  far  as  he  men- 
tions them,  are  not  on  strictly  economic  matters. 
He  discusses  the  nature  and  function  of  the  state, 
and  raises  very  wide  and  difficult  questions. 
These  questions  economic  science  does  not  answer 
and  should  not  pretend  to  answer.  It  merely  helps 
to  answer  them,  by  investigating  one  aspect  of 
man's  activity.  Economists  have  often  expressed 
themselves  on  the  general  subject  of  the  sphere 
of  government ;  but  in  so  doing  they  have  spoken, 
not  as  economists,  but  as  speculators  on  the  theory 
of  the  state  and  of  society  at  large.  Adam  Smith 
no  doubt  said  a  good  deal  about  the  proper  limits 
of  government  action.  Yet  his  conclusions  on 
that  subject  formed  no  essential  part  of  his 
economic  doctrines.  So,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  the  followers  of  Ricardo  frequently  gave 
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expression  to  a  certain  conception  of  the  state, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  laissez  /aire. 
They  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  treat  laissez 
faire  as  a  natural  law,  nay,  as  a  natural  law  of 
political  economy.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
treat  it  as  a  natural  law  ;  at  most,  the  phrase  in- 
dicates only  a  rough  rule  of  thumb.  It  was  a 
still  greater  mistake  to  treat  it  as  a  law  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Political  economy  investigates  and 
explains  the  phenomena  of  wealth  ;  in  doing  so, 
it  helps  the  'jural  and  politico  -  philosophical  * 
thinker  (to  use  Professor  James's  comprehensive 
expression)  in  solving  his  general  problem  as  to 
what  the  state  should  do.  But  economic  science 
does  not  pretend  to  solve  it,  by  laying  down  a  rule 
of  laisiiez  faire  or  one  of  state  interference.  In 
laying  down  a  rule  as  to  state  interference,  the 
new  school  is  not  a  new  school  of  political  econo- 
my, but  a  new  school  as  to  something  else.  Its 
adherents  commit  the  same  mistake,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  was  committed  in  former  days  by  the 
adherents  of  the  laissez  faire  ideas,  whom  they 
attack  so  sharply.  They  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  province  of  economic  science,  and  that 
of  sociology,  or  social  science,  or  political  science, 
or  whatever  the  general  science  be  called. 

2.  No  economist  lias  denied  that  the  state  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  industrial  matters.  The 
economist  says,  given  such  and  such  a  condition  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  government,  what  effect  on 
the  phenomena  of  wealth  can  be  traced?  Ob- 
viously the  character  of  the  government,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  maintains  peace  and  order,  en- 
forces contracts,  and  protects  property,  are  of  the 
utmost  economic  importance.  Professor  James's 
lucid  exposition  of  the  cloth-manufacturer's  situa- 
tion is  hardly  needed  to  prove  this.  But  thereby 
he  does  not  succeed  in  showing  that  the  govern- 
ment should  become  a  still  more  important  factor, 
or  a  factor  of  an  essentially  different  kind.  Pos- 
sibly it  should  ;  but  to  estaMish  this,  it  is  not  a 
valid  argument  to  adduce  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  the  activity  of  the  state  is  at  present  one  im- 
portant cause  among  a  large  number  that  bring 
about  economic  phenomena.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  government  interfered  multifariously  and 
vexatiously  in  industrial  matters  ;  yet  surely  that 
fact  in  itself  did  not  go  to  prove  that  it  should 
interfere  still  more. 

3.  It  is  a  very  sweeping  statement  that  "every 
great  extension  of  the  field  of  production  has  been 
to  a  large  degree  dependent  on  state  interference, 
not  merely  in  a  restraining  but  in  a  fostering  and 
promoting  way."  That  raises  a  question  of  fact, 
of  economic  history,  on  which  I  must  beg  to  differ 
with  Professor  James.  His  statement  seems  to  me 
exaggerated,  and  in  essentials  inconnect.     The  eco- 


nomic history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
does  not  support  it.  The  enormous  advance  in  the 
arts  during  the  past  century  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  singularly  independent  of  state  interference. 
Certainly  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  exten- 
sion of  government  activity  over  and  above  that 
degree  of  activity  which  was  common  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  state  tried  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
much  more  than  it  has  done  in  our  time  ;  yet  we 
have  seen  a  striking  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
production.  If  economists  of  the  old  school  belit- 
tled the  importance  of  the  state,  those  of  the  new 
school  are  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  a  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  it. 

4.  As  to  the  main  question,  namely,  the  atti- 
tude we  should  take  to  the  question  of  state  inter- 
ference in  industry.  Professor  James  states  his 
belief  that  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  interference  *  in  whole  classes  of  economic 
processes.'  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  much  he  in- 
cl  udes  in  this  phrase.  No  doubt  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  a  degree  of  regulation  in  some  branches  of 
industry,  of  which  railroads  and  telegraphs  are 
prominent  examples.  Economic  study  gives  cer- 
tain data  on  such  questions ;  for  instance,  by  show- 
ing the  advantages  of  single  management,  and  the 
supplanting  of  competition  by  combination.  The 
data  given  by  economic  study,  together  with 
those  given  by  study  from  other  points  of  view, 
lead  us  to  believe  that,  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
community  should  regulate  these  industries  more 
than  it  does  cotton-spinning  and  bread-making. 
How  far  it  should  go  in  its  interference  is  a  prac- 
tical question,  to  be  settled  for  each  case  slowly, 
cautiously,  tentatively.  In  comparatively  simple 
cases,  like  water-supply,  complete  ownership  by 
the  public  has  come  to  be  the  general  rule.  The 
time  has  perhaps  come  to  handle  gas-supply  in  the 
same  way.  How  far  we  will  go  or  should  go  in  a 
complicated  problem  like  that  of  railroads,  no 
man  can  tell.  Certainly  it  is  premature  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  or  presumption  in  favor  of 
state  ownership  or  management.  That  new  theory 
which  tries  to  lay  down  as  some  sort  of  a  law,  or 
at  all  events  as  a  certainty  for  the  future,  a  steady 
and  continued  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  state 
activity,  rests  as  yet  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  ex- 
perience.* In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  new  economic 
theory,  but  a  wide  speculation  in  sociology. 

Very  little  seems  to  me  to  be  gained  by  advan- 
cing, for  problems  of  this  kind,  general  specu- 
lations about  collective  action  and  the  sphere  of 
the  state.  Certainly  there  is  no  occasion  in  this 
country  to  stimulate  the  tendency  in  favor  of 
state  interference.  There  is  already  quite  a  sufii- 
cient  general  inclination  to  interfere.     Not  infre- 
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quently,  to  be  sure,  one  hears  expreeeions  about 
natural  freedom  and  non-interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  trade;  expressions  which  are 
survivals  of  the  exaggerated  laissez  faire  tinge  of 
a  generation  ago.  But  no  feeling  of  this  kind 
operates  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  state  interfer- 
ence, or  stands  in  the  way  of  needed  reforms.  On 
the  contrary,  public  men  and  voters  alike  are 
over-ready  to  jump  at  schemes  for  state  regula- 
tion, and  to  engage  in  crude  and  harmful  and 
impracticable  legislation.  Witness  the  passage  in 
the  house  of  representatives  of  a  bill  like  the 
Reagan  interstate  -  commerce  bill,  —  fortunately 
replaced  in  the  senate  by  the  more  moderate, 
thougli  still  far-reaching,  bill  just  passed  by  that 
body.  In  face  of  the  rash  attempts  of  which  the 
Reagan  bill  is  a  type,  economists  and  students  can 
most  usefully  approach  the  problems,  not  by 
general  encouragement  of  state  regulation,  but 
by  tlie  careful  and  unbiassed  study  of  specific 
questions.  F.  W.  Taussig. 


in. 

In  his  criticism  of  my  views.  Professor  Taussig 
takes  the  old  ground  that  economic  science  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 
This  is  exactly  the  point  at  issue,  and  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  better  put  than  it  is  by  Professor 
Taussig.  I  hold  tliat  the  science  of  political 
economy  must  consider  the  economic  functions 
(notice  the  limitation)  of  the  state  in  order  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  wealth  in  modem  society.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  possible  to  construct  a  science  of 
an  economy  in  which  capital,  for  example,  played 
only  an  insignificant  part ;  but  such  a  science 
would  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  modern,  social, 
or  political  life.  A  science  of  wealth  which  leaves 
out  of  its  treatment  the  economic  functions  of  that 
co-ordinating  power  which  in  its  highest  form  we 
call  the  state,  is  almost  as  far  removed  from  any 
vital  connection  with  our  present  or  future  needs. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  real  reason  why  all  the 
great  thinkers  in  the  field  of  economics  have  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  their  protestations  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  given  such 
a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  functions  of  the 
state.  Adam  Smith's  views  of  state  action  are 
not  an  unessential  feature  of  his  economic  theories. 
They  form  part  and  parcel  of  them,  and  cannot 
be  extracted  without  shaking  to  its  foundations 
the  edifice  into  which  they  are  built  as  constituent 
parts. 

The  scientific  advantage  of  the  view  for  which 
I  am  contending,  over  that  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  consists,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  this. 
If  we  recognize  the  fundamental  economic  char- 


acter of  state  action,  we  have  a  simple,  plain, 
scientific  basis  for  examining  the  relations  of  state 
action  to  other  forms  of  economic  activity.  It 
enables  us  to  investigate  within  the  limits  of  our 
economic  system  whole  classes  of  economic  facts 
connected  with  state  action,  which,  however  much 
we  may  wish  to  disregard  them,  will  force  them- 
selves on  our  attention,  and  if  not  treated  in  an 
open  and  scientific  manner,  and  assigned  to  their 
proper  place,  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  half  sur- 
reptitious and  unscientific  way.  This  point  of  view 
enables  us  to  bring  state  action,  ao  far  a»  it  is 
economic  in  its  nature^  into  organic  relation  ivith 
other  economic  forces  in  our  scientific  system,  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  to  assign 
to  each  factor  that  sphere  of  action  which,  with  a 
due  regard  to  existing  economic  conditions,  shall 
work  out  the  best  economic  result.  This  theory 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  progressive  one.  It  contains 
the  promise  and  potency  of  life. 

The  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  opposite  of 
this  in  the  resijects  just  enumerated.  And  so  far  as 
any  thinker  maintains  it,  and  is  still  doing  pro- 
gressive and  active  work  in  the  field  of  economics, 
—  and  no  better  example  of  this  class  can  he 
quoted  than  Professor  Taussig  himself,  —  he  is 
continually,  as  it  appears  to  me,  violating  his  own 
fundamental  principle,  and  working  at  a  scientific 
disadvantage. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  view  in  itself  does 
not  call  for  any  extension  or  limitation  of  state 
action.  It  simply  maintains  that  there  is  a  sphere 
of  economic  activity  in  which  state  action  is  by 
far  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  reaching 
satisfactory  results.  It  holds  that  this  state  action 
is  as  truly  economic  as  that  of  individuals,  and 
that  it  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental economic  category.  The  exact  limits  of 
this  sphere  —  the  exact  things  to  be  done  by  the 
state  —  vary  with  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stance. It  may  therefore  very  well  be,  that  two 
persons  holding  these  different  views  might  agree 
as  to  what  state  action,  in  an  economic  direction, 
is  desirable,  for  instance,  at  this  time  in  our  own 
country.  The  difference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  simply  that  the  views  of  the  one  in  regard  to 
slate  interference  would  form  a  consistent  part  of 
that  one's  general  economic  system,  while  those 
of  the  other  would  be  more  or  less  adventitious. 
It  is  the  former  class  of  views  which  promote  the 
development  of  a  science. 

I  desire,  in  closing,  to  express  my  dissent  from 
Professor  Taussig's  opinion  that  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  during  the  past  century  has  been 
singularly  independent  of  state  interference.  To 
argue  this  point  of  difference  would  require  a 
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long  chapter  of  economic  history.  I  think  the 
statement  on  this  point  in  the  body  of  my  article 
is  essentially  true.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  my  critic 
that  we  do  not  need  to  stimulate  the  tendency  in 
this  country  in  favor  of  state  interference.  I 
think  that  we  are  prevented  to-day  from  under- 
taking certain  great  reforms  by  the  general  feeling 
in  the  community  at  large  that  individual  instead 
of  state  effort  should  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases  to 
secure  economic  advance.  To  prebcnt  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  matter  in  a  word,  it  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble, of  course,  for  the  state  to  interfere  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discourage  and  destroy  industry.  All 
of  us  agree  to  that.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
claim,  perfectly  possible  for  the  state  to  interfere 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  and  create  industry — 
nay,  more :  it  must  be  continually  interfering  to 
do  this,  otherwise  progress  would  stop  and  retro- 
gression set  in.  Such  action  is  economic  in  char- 
acter, and  the  systematic  investigation  and  discus- 
sion of  it  find  their  proper  place  in  the  science  of 
economics.  E.  J.  James. 


CLIMATE  AND  COSMOLOGY. 

No  one  should  take  up  Mr.  CrolPs  essays  for 
light  reading ;  not  because  his  writing  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  concise,  but  because  the  inter- 
action of  the  many  direct  and  indirect  causes  con- 
cerned in  his  physical  theory  of  terrestrial  climate 
requires  so  involved  a  conception  that  the  reader 
must  go  slowly  to  possess  himself  of  it  fully. 
This  is  shown  by  Mr.  Croll's  frequent  and  just  com- 
plaint that  his  critics  fail  to  apprehend  his  i)oints. 

The  essence  of  his  argument  is,  that,  during  a 
time  of  great  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the 
hemisphere,  having  its  winter  in  aphelion,  will  be 
subjected  to  glacial  conditions  as  a  result  of  the 
various  physical  processes  then  brought  into  play. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  diversion  of  the 
warm  equatorial  ocean-currents  into  the  non- 
glaciated  hemisphere  by  means  of  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  tiwie-winds  in  the  glaciated  hemi- 
sphere, and  their  extension  well  across  the  equator, 
on  account  of  the  then  great  difference  between 
polar  and  equatorial  temperatures  on  which  they 
dei>end.  For  example  :  if  our  hemisphere  be  the 
cold  one,  it  is  supposed  that  the  north-east  trade 
would  gain  in  strength,  and  extend  south  of  the 
equator,  so  far  as  to  carry  all  the  equatorial  cur- 
rents into  the  southern  hemisphere.  **  The  warm 
water  being  thus  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
northern  hemisphere,  its  temperature  sinks 
enormously,  and  snow  b^ins  to  accumulate  in 
temperate  regions." 

Di9CUMion9  on  cUnuUe  and  cotmology.    Qj  A.  Cboll. 
New  York,  iijipietaii,  1880.    12«. 


If  this  fundamental  point  be  conceded,  we  may 
as  well  grant  all  that  follows  it ;  but  it  cannot  be 
conceded  for  a  moment.  Our  north-eajsit  trade 
will  doubtless  be  strengthened,  in  winter  at  least ; 
but  so  will  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  our 
temperate  latitudes.  Moreover,  the  heat  equator, 
along  which  the  trade-winds  roeet,  will  not  migrate 
far  south  from  the  geographic  equator,  on  a  planet 
with  as  short  a  year,  as  moderately  inclined  an 
axis,  and  as  large  an  equatorial  water-surface,  as 
ours  —  especially  when  the  southern  summer  is 
moderated  by  coming  in  aphelion,  and  again, 
especially  in  the  Atlantic,  as  long  as  the  coast-line 
of  Africa  allows  so  much  cool  South  Atlantic 
water  to  reach  the  central  torrid  zone,  and  as 
long  as  Cape  San  Roque  stands  in  the  way  and 
turns  so  much  of  the  equatorial  current  north- 
ward. 

No  suflScient  reason,  therefore,  appears  for 
granting  the  north-east  trade  strength  and  area 
enough  at  such  a  time  to  keep  warm  water  out  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  summer  and  winter ;  and  in  this 
ocean,  at  least,  the  general  eddy-circulation  would 
be  continued  much  in  its  present  form,  all  the 
more  because  whatever  aid  is  given  by  gravity  to 
the  wind-made  currents  is  then  intensified.  The 
broad  drift^of  waters  that  crosses  the  North  At- 
lantic from  our  shores  to  Europe  would  then  be 
accelerated  by  the  stronger  winter  winds  ;  it  would 
then,  as  now,  divide  opposite  Spain ;  and  the 
northern  branch  on  which  the  moderate  tempera- 
ture of  north-western  Europe  so  largely  depends 
would  then,  as  now,  be  supplied  largely  with 
water  that  had  been  warmed  while  crossing  the 
equator.  As  long  as  this  source  of  warmth  pre- 
vails, a  winter's  snows  in  far  aphelion  cannot  over- 
reach the  succeeding  summer's  melting  in  close 
perihelion,  without  the  assistance  of  geographic 
or  other  changes  which  Mr.  CroU  deems  unessen- 
tial. 

In  view  of  such  objections  as  this,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Croll  decidedly  overstates  the  security 
of  his  position  in  saying  that  his  theory  contains 
*no  hypothetical  elements.'  The  quantitative 
estimation  of  his  causes  is  certainly  often  hypothet- 
ical. Until  more  is  known,  not  only  about  winds 
and  currents,  but  also  about  the  behavior  of  the 
atmosphere  towards  radiant  energy,  and  the  part 
played  by  dust  over  the  land  (of  which  Mr.  Croll 
takes  practically  no  accoimt)  as  well  as  by  vapor 
over  the  ocean,  there  must  naturally  be  much  of 
hypothesis  in  the  discussion  of  terrestrial  tempera- 
tures. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Croll's  work  should  examine 
also  a  critique  by  Woeikof  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  American  journal  of  science, 

W.  M.  Davis. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  manual  tmining 
which  is  now  passing  over  this  land,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  together  the  results  of  experience, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
plans  which  work  well  in  one  place  are  adapted 
to  another.  Therefore  every  honest  recorti  of  a 
working  organization  is  to  be  welcomed.  Even 
when  the  opinions  of  a  writer  are  not  actrepted, 
his  statement  of  facts  should  receive  attention. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  volume  on  manual 
training,  which  has  lately  been  published  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  H.  Ham.  The  work  has  its 
practiced,  its  historical,  and  its  philosophical  as- 
pect. In  the  first  hundred  i>ages  there  is  an 
elaborate  accoimt  of  the  Chicago  manual  training 
school,  which  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  Com- 
mercial club,  —  an  association  of  merchants,  who, 
after  a  discussion  of  *  How  to  increase  the  supply 
of  skiUed  labor,*  pledged  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  an  industrial 
school.  A  large  building  has  lx»en  constructed, 
and  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  wood-turn- 
ing, founding,  forging,  and  in  the  making  of 
machinery.  The  various  laboratories  devoted  to 
these  puqwses  are  described,  but  the  experience 
of  two  years  is,  of  course,  too  limitec^to  be  very 
significant.  The  general  principles  of  the  estab- 
lishment seem  to  be  in  close  accordance  with  the 
well-known  views  of  Professor  Runkle  of  Boston, 
and  of  Professor  Woodward  of  St.  Louis. 

In  reading  this  volume  we  have  been  impressed 
with  this  danger,  —  that,  in  giving  emphasis  to 
the  value  of  manual  training,  the  worth  of 
mental  training  will  be  overlooked.  Jajues  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  in  a  recent  speech,  wittily  said  that 
not  only  are  those  studies  of  value  which  make 
bread-winning  easier,  but  also  those  which  will 
make  every  morsel  of  liread  taste  the  sweeter. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  declares  at  the 
beginning  that  it  is  a  theory  of  the  Chicago 
school,  that  **  in  the  processes  of  education  the 
idea  should  never  be  isolated  from  the  object  it 
represents."  Indeed  I  Can  this  be  so?  Are  *  ab- 
stractions '  to  have  no  rights  which  the  school  is 
l)ound  to  respect  ?  How  about  the  idea  of  num- 
l)er,  of  form,  of  quantity,  of  force?  Probably 
the  author  did  not  see  the  bearing  of  his  remark  ; 
but  he  repeats  it  in  these  words  :  **  Separated  from 
its  object,  the  idea  is  unreal,  a  phantom."  This 
is  very  different  from  the  saying  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  that  there  is  nothing  so  prolific  in 
abilities  as  abstractions.  Believing  as  we  do  in 
the  great  importance  of  manual  training,  believing 

Manual  training,  the  iolution  of  tocial  and  industrial 
problem:  By  Charlks  H.  Ham.  New  York,  Harper,  1888. 
1«». 


that  every  living  being  will  be  happier  if  be  can 
skilfully  use  his  fingers  in  some  useful  art,  -we  re- 
gret to  see  the  advocates  of  dexterity  defend  their 
views  by  wrong  arguments  and  defective  log^c. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  university  circular  for  May 
states  that  Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani  of  Rome 
will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  archeol- 
ogy during  the  next  academic  year.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  professor  of  archeology  at  the 
Roman  university,  and  inspector  of  excavations 
for  the  city,  and  is  also  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  archeological  commission  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Pontifical  archeological  society.  Though 
still  quite  young,  he  is  one  of  the  first  authorities 
on  Roman  archeology,  and  has  followed  with 
greater  care  than  any  other  archeologist  the  im- 
portant excavations  that  have  laid  bare,  from  1871 
to  1886,  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  ancient  city. 
In  1880  he  published  **  I  comentarii  di  Frontino 
intomo  le  acque  e  gli  aquedotti.  Sylloge  epi^ra- 
fica  aquaria,"  a  learned  work  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  the  Lincei.  Tliis  is  but  a  small  part 
of  a  great  work  to  which  he  has  been  devoting 
years  of  research,  —  a  complete  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Rome,  critical  and  historical.  Pro- 
fessor Lanciani  has  contributed  important  papers 
to  the  BuU,  della  comm.  archeologica,  to  the  No- 
iizie  degli  Scavi,  and  other  archeological  periodi- 
cals, besides  separate  works,  such  as  *  Iscrizioni 
deirAnfiteatro  Flavio '  (1880). 

—  The  recent  invention  by  Dr.  J.  O'Dwyer  of 
New  York,  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  to  take 
the  place  of  the  dreaded  recourse  to  tracheotomy 
in  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup,  bids  fair  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance.  His  method  does 
away  with  cutting-instruraents  entirely,  and  con- 
sists simply  in  the  insertion  of  a  tube  of  peculiar 
shape  between  the  vocal  cords,  thus  permitting 
the  ingress  of  air  into  the  trachea.  The  results 
already  reached  by  this  intubation  treatment 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  from  trache- 
otomy, as  regards  the  saving  of  life ;  and  if,  on 
extended  trial,  they  are  borne  out,  the  invention 
will  be  ranked  with  the  more  important  ones  of 
the  century,  in  medicine. 

—  Mr.  S.  Hertzenstein  of  the  Zoological  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, is  endeavoring  to  prepare  schemes  for  public 
museums  in  Russia,  to  be  promoted  by  the  authori- 
ties. He  would  be  grateful  for  any  reports  of 
American  museums,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
their  organization  rules  or  plan  of  operations. 
Any  such  may  be  mailed  to  him  direct,  or  may  be 
addressed  to  him,  imder  cover,  to  the  Smithsonian 
institution,  Washington. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 
In  a  recent  nlmber  of  the  Revue  intematio- 
nale  de  renseignement,  M.  Breal,  who  has  nTitt*n 
before  on  educstioDal  topics,  bus  ob  ees&y  on  the 
methods  of  acquiring  forei^  languagee.  Among 
some  old  considerations  of  value,  he  adds  the  less 
well-knowa  remark,  that,  when  a  person  goes  to 
a  foreign  counlr;  to  ■  learn  the  language,'  be 
nrely  auccecdi.  But  if  he  goes  to  pursue  some 
definite  profesMJan  or  buaiuesB.  —  M.  Breal  sug- 
gests banking  at  Frankfort,  the  book-trade  at 
Leipzig,  and  brewing  at  Munich,  among  others, 
—  then  be  acquires  the  langnage  very  rajiidly  as 
well  as  very  thoroughly.  The  reason  for  this  ia 
plain  enough  :  it  is  the  substitution  of  natural  for 
scholastic  methods.  And  nature,  being  the  better 
teacher,  come«  out  ahead.  In  the  former  case, 
dictionaries  and  graajmars  figure  largely  ;  white, 
in  following  M.  Breal's  auggestions,  the  phrases 
of  ordinary  conversation,  as  well  as  the  termi- 
nology of  some  particular  calling,  become  part  of 
the  student's  daily  experience  from  the  first. 
The  hint  is  a  valuable  one.  and  it  might  save 
time  and  money,  to  say  nothing  of  a  discouraged 
apirit.  to  the  numerous  young  men  and  women 
who  go  to  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  each  year 
to  '  learn  the  language.' 

In  the  death,  on  May  16,  of  the  aged  German 
historian,  the  world  has  lost  a  scholar  who  has 
done  OB  macb  as.  if  not  more  than,  any  one  else 
for  the  extension  of  scientific  metbiKl.  and  for 
the  appHcntion  to  history  of  those  rules  and  testa 
which  mark  the  nineteenth  century  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  era  of  science.  Bom  in  ITUQ.  when 
the  reign  of  terror  was  hardly  passed,  and  when 
tlie  metaphysical  notions  as  to  the  theory  of  the 
state  and  the  rights  of  man  which  had  been  for- 
mulated by  Bodin,  Grodus,  Mont^uieu,  Voltaire. 
and  Rousneau,  were  finding  their  logical  outcome 
in  anarchy,  Ranke  grew  up  in  a  period  of  tran- 
sition. The  wave  of  constitutionalism  was  gather- 
ing a  force  to  which  even  the  reaction  from  the 
revolutionary  excesses  of  the  commune,  aided  by 
the  holy  alliance,  could  be  but  a  temporary  check. 


With  a  genius  that  detected  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion amid  a  complicated  mass  of  detail,  with  an 
exactness  and  an  accuracy  that  made  even  the 
smallest  event  of  importance,  and  with  a  power 
of  lucid,  graphic  statement  which  attracted  and 
interested  while  it  instructed,  Ranke  was  Ixtm  a 
scientific  historian.  He  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  meamng  of  the  contemporary  development. 
but  with  true  historical  instinct  he  turned  to  the 
elucidation  of  that  previous  period  of  transition 
from  feudalism  to  abeolutisiu  which  is  the  key  to 
the  history  of  western  Enroiie  in  the  dfteenth. 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centqriee.  In  this 
field  he  was  the  acknowledged  master.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  magnificent  labors,  we  owe  to 
Von  Ranke  the  geminuHum,  that  peculiarly  sci- 
entific department  of  university  work.  And  it  ia 
from  him  that  Wait^,  Giesebrecht,  Von  Sybel, 
George  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  lesser  historians 
have  drawn  their  inspirations. 

Fabry's  a»d  Barnabd'b  comkts,  the  two  that 
have  been  with  us  since  last  December,  have  now 
disappeared  from  view  in  the  nortliem  hemi- 
sphere. Very  few  astronomers  appear  to  have 
Been  these  comets  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  T.  W.  Backhouse,  however,  re- 
ports that  on  April  36  he  followed  the  Uil  of 
Fabry's  comet  to  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  degrees ; 
an<l  Barnard's  comet  he  found  on  May  1  liad  two 
tails,  the  principal  one  four  and  a  half  degrees  in 
length.  To  replace  these  comets  we  have  three 
new  ones  discovered  by  Mr.  Brooks,  on  April  27 
and  80,  and  May  23,  respectively.  They  are  all 
fairly  bright  for  what  are  called  •  telescopic ' 
comets.  The  calculated  elemenla  show  that  the 
first  reaches  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  on  June 
B.  and  is  increasing  slightly  in  brightness  :  tlie 
second  comet  is  decreasing  in  brightness,  having 
passed  its  perihelion  on  May  4. 

HEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  APRIL. 

The  total  population  of  New  York  on  April  1 
was  estimated  at  1,4SS,898,  and  is  believed  to  be 
increasing  at  the  weekly  rate  of  799. 

The  totaJ  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was 
2,965,  or  about  99  each  day.    Comparing  this  with 
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the  same  Dumber  of  days  in  March,  there  was  a  re- 
duction representing  the  saving  of  290  lives,  and 
this  not  taking  into  account  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  more  than  8,000  souls. 

In  March  the  largest  number  of  persons  suc- 
cumbed to  disease  on  the  81st,  there  being  on 
that  day  187  deaths  recorded;  on  the  80th  of 
April  the  maximum  limit  was  reached,  amounting 
to  but  124  deaths. 

The  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
during  March  were  1,221,  and  in  April  but  1,075  ; 
and  yet  diarrhoea!  diseases  carried  off  in  April  56 
persons,  and  only  82  in  the  preceding  month. 
Scarlet-fever  caused  a  mortality  of  49  this  month, 
as  compared  with  42  in  March.  The  lines  in  the 
chart  representing  scarlet-fever  and  the  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  which  for  two  months  have  nearly  coin- 
cided, now  begin  to  diverge,  and  the  separation 
will  be  more  and  more  marked  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. The  increase  of  deaths  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases  appears  to  be  pretty  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  month,  and  not  very  perceptibly 
increased  in  any  one  period  over  another.  The 
largest  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  this 
nature  in  any  one  day  was  5,  on  the  22d.  The 
week  in  which  this  occurred  was  characterized  by 
high  temperatures,  Sr,  74%  74«^,  81°,  84^,  and  88** 
being  the  maxima  for  six  consecutive  days  be- 
ginning with  the  19th ;  and  during  this  period  there 
were  16  deaths  from  this  class.  The  next  largest 
number  of  deaths  was  4,  on  the  11th  inst. ;  and  on 
six  consecutive  days  of  that  week  the  maxima 
reached  by  the  thermometer  were  respectively  70**, 
52°,  64°,  68°,  69°,  and  67®,  and  the  recorded  deaths 
were  14. 

This  is  an  interesting  comparison,  and  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  are  other  influences  at 
work  in  the  causation  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  than 
an  elevation  of  temperature  at  one  part  of  the 
day.  On  these  days,  when  the  thermometer  was 
ranging  from  74°  to  84°  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
at  other  parts  of  the  day  much  lower,  sometimes 
as  low  as  48°.  It  is  the  high  temperature  con- 
tinued throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  repeated  day  after  day,  as  occurs 
in  July  and  August,  which  produces  such  fearful 
ravages  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  cities. 
Especially  is  this  destructive  influence  marked 
when  the  air  is  laden  with  moisture.  A  study  of 
the  accompanying  chart  will  show,  that,  at  the 
time  when  these  high  temperatures  occurred,  the 
air  was  comi)aratively  dry  ;  on  the  28d  inst.,  when 
the  maximum  temperature  was  84°,  the  humidi- 
ty was  but  60,  saturation  being  100.  That  this  is 
an  important  element  in  the  problem  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  a  temperature  of  90^  with  a  dry  atmosphere 


can  be  more  comfortably  borne  than  one  of  80° 
with  the  air  saturated  with  moisture.  In  the  one 
case  evaporation  from  the  body  is  rapid,  resulting 
in  a  cooling  of  the  surface  ;  in  the  other  it  is 
impeded,  or  seriously  interfered  with. 

Ck)nsumption  and  diphtheria  show  for  April,  as 
compared  with  March,  a  slight  decrease  in  mor- 
tality. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  52.87°, 
that  for  March  having  been  87.60°.  The  maximum 
was  on  the  twenty-third  day,  the  thermometer 
then  registering  84°.  This  is  the  highest  recorded 
in  the  month  of  April  since  1871.  62°  was  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  mercury  during 
March:  its  lowest  point  in  that  month  was  8°, 
while  during  April  at  no  time  was  it  more  than 
two  degrees  below  freezing. 

While  the  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  fell 
was  but  seven,  rather  less  than  the  average  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  yet  the  total 
amount  of  water  which  fell  was  3.85  inches,  con- 
siderably above  the  average  amount  for  the  same 
period.  On  the  4th  of  the  month  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  of  snow  fell,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
on  the  day  following.  In  the  corresponding 
month  of  1885,  there  were  several  flurries  of  snow, 
the  amount  being  too  small  to  accurately  measure. 
Snow  is  not  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  month  of 
April :  in  the  year  1870  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches  and  a  half ;  in  1875  no  less  than  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half  are  recorded ;  and  in  the  years 
1882  and  1883  there  was  in  each  one  half-inch. 
With  these  exceptions,  no  snow  has  fallen  in  April 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  From  a  meteoro- 
logical point  of  view,  April,  1886,  was  an  excep- 
tional month. 


SYMPATHETIC  VIBRATIONS  OF  JETS.' 

After  a  brief  historical  notice  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Savart,  Masson,  Sondhauss,  Kundt,  La- 
conte.  Barret  and  Tyndall,  Decharme,  and  Ney- 
reneuf,  on  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  jets  and 
flames,  the  author  described  his  own  experiments. 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by.  the 
accidental  observation  that  a  pulsating  air-jet 
directed  against  a  flame  caused  the  latter  to  emit 
a  musical  sound.  The  pitch  of  this  sound  de- 
pended solely  on  the  rapidity  of  the  jet-pulsations, 
but  its  intensity  was  found  to  increase  in  a  re- 
markable wav  with  the  distance  of  the  flame  from 
the  orifice.  In  order  to  study  the  phenomenon, 
air  was  allowed  to  escape  against  the  flame  from 
a  small  orifice  in  the  diaphragm  of  an  ordinary 
telephone,   the  chamber  behind    the   diaphragm 

1  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Royal  society, 
April  28,  by  Chichester  A.  Bell. 
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being  placed  in  communication  with  a  reeervoir 
of  air  mider  gentle  pressure  (fig.  1).  Vibratory 
motions  being  then  excited  in  the  diaphragm,  by 
means  of  a  battery  and  a  microphone  or  rheotome 
in  a  distant  apartment,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  speech  as  weU  as  musical  and  other  sounds 
could  be  quite  loudly  reproduced  from  the  flame. 
Certain  observations  led  the  author  to  suspect  that 
motion  of  the  orifice,  rather  than  compression  of 
the  air  in  the  chamber,  was  the  chief  agent  in  the 
phenomenon ;  and,  in  fact,  precisely  similar  re- 
sults were  obtained  when  a  light  glass  jet-tube 
was  cemented  to  a  soft  iron  armature,  mounted 
on  a  spring  in  front  of  the  telephone  magnet 
(fig.  2). 

Experiment  also  showed  that  an  air-jet  at  suita- 
ble pressure  directed  against  a  flame  repeats  all 
sounds  or  words  uttered  in  the  neighborhood  (fig. 
8).  Except,  however,  where  the  impressed  vibra- 
tions do  not  differ  widely  in  pitch  from  the  nor- 
mal vibrations  of  the  jet  (discovered  by  Sondhauss 
and  Masson),  these  effects  are  likely  to  escape 
notice  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  disturbing  sounds  and  their 
echo-like  reproduction  from  the  flame. 

In  these  experiments  the  primary  action  of  the 
impressed  vibrations  was  undoubtedly  exerted  on 
the  air-jet ;  but  a  singular  and  perplexing  fact 
was  that  no  sound,  or  at  best  very  faint  sounds, 
could  be  heard  from  the  latter  when  the  flame 
was  removed,  and  the  ear,  or  the  end  of  a  wide 
tube  connected  with  the  ear,  was  substituted  for 
it.  Suspecting,  flnally,  that  the  changes  in  the  jet, 
effective  in  producing  sound  from  the  flame,  must 
be  relative  changes  of  different  parts  of  it,  the 
author  was  led  to  try  a  very  small  hearing-orifice, 
about  as  large  as  the  jet-orifice  (fig.  4).  The  re- 
sults were  most  striking.  By  introducing  this  lit- 
tle hearing-orifice  into  the  path  of  a  vibrating 
air-jet,  the  vibrations  can  be  heard  over  a  very 
wide  area.  Close  to  the  jet-orifice  they  are  so  faint 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  but  they  increase  in 
intensity  in  a  remarkable  way  as  the  hearing- 
orifice  is  moved  away  along  the  axis  of  the  jet, 
and  reach  their  maximum  at  a  certain  distance. 
Experiments  with  smoked  air  showed  that  this 
point  of  maximum  sound  is  that  at  which  the  jet 
loses  its  rod-like  character,  and  expands  rapidly : 
it  has  been  named  the  *  breaking-point,*  because 
just  beyond  it  the  sounds  heard  from  the  jet 
acquire  a  broken  or  rattling  character,  and  at  a 
greater  distance  are  completely  lost.  The  distance 
of  the  breaking-point  from  the  orifice  diminishes 
as  the  intensity  of  the  disturbing  vibrations  is  in- 
creased, and  ^so  depends  to  some  extent  on  their 
pitch  and  on  the  velocity  of  the  jet.  With  orifices 
of  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter,  it  usually  varies 


from  1  to  6  cm.  The  vibrations  of  an  air- jet  may 
also  be  heard  at  points  not  situated  on  the  axis  ; 
but  they  are  always  most  intense  along  the  axis, 
and  become  rapidly  fainter  as  the  distance  from  it 
increases. 

With  glass  jet  and  hearing-tubes,  and  a  li^ht 
gas  bag  to  serve  as  reservoir,  these  experiments 
are  easily  repeated ;  but  simple  apparatus  for 
more  careful  experiments  is  described.  The  au- 
thor's general  conclusions  from  his  experiments 
and  those  of  others  are  as  follows  :  — 

A  jet  of  air  at  moderate  pressure  (below  10 
mm.  of  water)  from  an  orifice  from  1  to  1.5  mm. 
in  diameter,  forms  a  continuous  column  for  a  cer- 
tain distance,  beyond  which  it  expands  and  be- 
comes confused. 

Any  impulse,  such  as  a  tap  on  the  jet  support, 
or  a  short  and  sharp  sound,  causes  a  minute  dis- 
turbance to  start  from  the  orifice.  This  disturb- 
ance increases  in  area  as  it  progresses,  and  finally 
causes  the  jet  to  break.  By  directing  the  jet 
against  a  flame  or  a  hearing-orifice,  it  is  readily 
perceived  that  such  disturbances  travel  along  the 
jet-path  with  a  velocity  which  is  not  that  of  sound 
in  air.  In  fact,  the  sound  heard  in  the  ear-piece 
resembles  an  echo  of  the  disturbing  sound. 

The  disturbances  produced  by  sounds  of  differ- 
ent pitch  travel  along  the  jet-path  with  the  same 
velocity.  This  is  evident,  since  otherwise  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  the  complex  vibrations  of 
speech  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice  would  be 
impossible.  This  velocity  is  much  less  than  that 
of  sound  in  air,  and  is  probably  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  stream. 

A  vibrating  air- jet  playing  into  free  air  gives 
rise  to  very  feeble  sounds,  but  these  sounds  are 
much  intensified  when  the  jet  impinges  on  any 
obstacle  which  serves  to  divide  it  into  two  parts. 
Of  such  arrangements,  the  best  is  a  perforated 
surface,  the  orifice  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
jet. 

A  jet  of  air  at  low  pressure  responds  to  and 
reproduces  only  sounds  of  low  pitch.  Sounds 
above  a  certain  pitch,  which  depends  on  the  press- 
ure, either  do  not  affect  it  or  are  only  faintly 
reproduced. 

At  pressures  between  10  and  12  mm.  of  water, 
an  air- jet  reproduces  all  the  tones  of  the  speaking 
voice,  and  those  usually  employed  in  music,  with 
the  exception  of  very  shrill  or  hissing  noises. 
When  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  equals  about 
13  mm.  of  water,  hissing  sounds  are  well  repro- 
duced, while  sounds  of  low  pitch  become  fainter. 
At  higher  pressures,  up  to  about  26  mm.  of  water, 
shrill  or  hissing  noises  produce  very  violent  dis- 
turbance, while  ordinary  speech  tones  have  little 
effect.     But  at  these  pressures  sounds  of  high 
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pitch  frequently  cause  the  jet  to  emit  lower 
sounds  of  which  they  are  harmonics. 

In  general  a  pressure  of  about  12  mm.  of  water 
will  be  found  most  suitable  for  reproducing  speech 
or  music.  Under  this  condition  the  jet  is  very 
sensitive  to  disturbances  of  all  kinds,  and  will 
reproduce  speech,  music,  and  the  irregular  sounds 
classified  as  *  noises.* 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  pressures  here 
given  are  only  suitable  for  jets  of  not  too  small 
diameter.  When  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimetre,  the  above 
limits  may  be  much  exceeded,  since  the  velocity 
of  efiiux  no  longer  depends  solely  on  the  pressure. 

A  jet  of  air  escaping  from  a  perfectly  circular 
orifice  does  not  vibrate  spontaneously  so  as  to 
emit  a  musical  sound;  but  musical  vibrations 
may  be  excited  in  it  by  the  passage  of  the  air  on 
its  way  to  the  orifice  through  a  resonant  cavity, 
or  through  any  irregular  constriction. 

An  air-jet  impinging  on  any  obstacle,  such  as  a 
flame,  frequently  vibrates  spontaneously,  if  the 
obstacle  is  at  sufficient  distance  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  diffuse  the  disturbances  produced  by 
impact,  or  throw  them  back  on  the  orifice.  .  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  use 
of  a  fiame  as  a  means  of  rendering  audible  the 
vibrations  of  a  jet.  The  disturbances  excited  in 
the  surrounding  air  by  the  impact  of  the  stream 
upon  it  are  so  intense  as  easily  to  react  on  the 
orifice.  When,  therefore,  the  jet  is  thrown  into 
any  state  of  vibration,  it  tends  to  continue  in  the 
same  state,  even  after  the  exciting  sound  has 
ceased. 

A  jet  of  air  usually  responds  most  energetically 
to  some  particular  tone  or  set  of  related  tones 
(Sondhauss).  Such  a  particular  tone  may  be  called 
the  jet  fundamental.  The  practical  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  may  be  diminished  by  raising  the 
air-pressure  until  the  jet  fundamental  is  higher 
than  any  of  the  tones  to  be  reproduced. 

When  a  flame  and  an  air- jet  meet  at  right 
angles,  vibrations  impressed  upon  the  flame- 
orifice  also  yield  sound.  The  conditions  of  press- 
ure, etc.,  are  somewhat  different ;  but  the 
changes  produced  at  the  orifice  grow  in  the  same 
way  as  those  in  an  air- jet.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  a  gentle  current  of  air  is  directed 
from  a  wide  tube  just  below  the  apex  of  the  blue 
zone. 

It  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  a  vibrating  jet  gives  rise  to  sound  only 
when  it  strikes  upon  some  object  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts.  The  following  experiments,  how- 
ever, in  some  sense  explain  this.  The  relative 
normal  velocity  at  different  points  in  the  stream 
may  be  measured  by  introducing  into  its  path  the 


open  end  of  a  capillary  tube  which  is  connected 
with  a  water  manometer.  This  velocity  dimin- 
ishes continuously  along  the  axis  from  the  orifice 
to  the  breaking-point,  and  also  diminishes  con- 
tinuously from  any  point  of  the  axis  outwards 
towards  the  circumference.  Now,  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance communicated  to  the  air  at  the  orifice 
will  be  found  to  produce  a  fall  in  velocity  along 
the  axis  of  the  jet,  but  a  rise  in  velocity  along  its 
extreme  outer  portions.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
changes  along  the  axis  and  along  the  circum- 
ference, produced  by  a  disturbance,  are  of  op- 
posite character.  When  the  jet  plays  into  free 
air,  these  opposing  changes  neutralize  each  other 
in  the  main ;  but  this  interference  is  prevented 
when  the  jet  strikes  upon  any  object  which  serves 
to  divide  it. 

When  a  vibrating  air-jet  plays  against  a  small 
flame,  the  best  sounds  are  heard  when  the  stream 
strikes  the  fiame  just  below  the  apex  of  the  blue 
zone.  At  the  plane  of  contact  an  intensely  blue 
flame  ring  appears,  and  this  ring  vibrates  visibly 
when  the  jet  is  disturbed.  The  production  of 
sound  from  it  doubtless  depends  on  changes  in 
the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  gas.  This  may  be 
proved  by  inserting  into  the  ring  a  fine  slip  of 
platinum,  connected  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and 
a  telephone  (fig.  5).  When  the  jet  is  thrown  into 
vibration,  the  consequent  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  platinum  affect  its  conductivity, 
and  hence  a  feeble  reproduction  of  the  jet-vibra- 
tion may  be  heard  in  the  telephone. 

To  Savart  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  liquid 
jets.  This  physicist  showed  that  a  liquid  jet 
always  tends  to  separate  into  drops  at  a  distance 
from  the  orifice  in  a  regular  manner;  and  that 
this  tendency  is  so  well  marked,  that  when  the 
jet  strikes  upon  any  object,  such  as  a  stretched 
membrane,  so  arranged  that  the  disturbances 
caused  by  impact  may  be  conducted  back  to  the 
orifice,  a  definite  musical  sound  is  produced.  The 
pitch  of  the  sound,  or  the  number  of  drops  sep- 
arated in  a  given  time,  varies  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  liquid  in  the  reser- 
voir, and  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  orifice. 
Savart  further  showed  that  external  vibrations 
impressed  upon  the  orifice  may  act  like  the  im- 
pact disturbances,  and  cause  the  jet  to  divide  into 
drops.  Impact  on  a  stretched  membrane  may 
then  cause  the  reproduction  as  sound  of  the  im- 
pressed vibrations.  The  tones  capable  of  produ- 
cing this  effect  were  considered  to  lie  within  the 
limits  of  an  octavo  below  and  a  fifth  above  the 
jet  normaL 

The  author  has  found,  however,  that  jets  of 
every  mobile  liquid  are  capable  of  responding  to 
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and  reproducing  all  sounds  whose  pitch  is  below 
that  of  the  jet  normal,  as  well  as  some  above  ; 
and  that  the  timbre  or  quality  of  the  impressed 
vibrations  is  also  preserved,  provided  that  the  jet 
is  at  such  pressure  as  to  be  capable  of  readily 
responding  to  all  the  overtones  which  confer 
this  quality. 

Other  essential  conditions  for  perfect  reproduc- 
tion are,  that  the  receiving-membrane  should  be 
placed  at  such  distance  from  the  orifice  that  the 
jet  never  breaks  into  drops  above  its  surface,  and 
that  it  should  be  insulated  as  carefully  as  possible 
from  the  orifice. 

In  order  to  assist  the  action  of  aerial  sound- 
waves on  the  fluid,  it  is  advisable  to  attach 
the  jet  -  tube  rigidly  to  a  pine  sound  -  board 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  board  should  be  free,  otherwise  it 
may  be  supported  in  any  way.  The  receiving- 
membrane  is  formed  by  a  piece  of  thin  sheet- 
rubber  tied  over  the  end  of  a  brass  tube  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter.  A 
wide  flexible  hearing-tube  furnished  with  an  ear- 
piece is  attached  to  the  brass  tube.  The  jet-tube 
is  connected  with  an  elevated  reservoir  by  an 
india-rubber  pipe  (fig.  6). 

With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  and  a  tolerably 
wide  jet-tube  having  an  orifice  about  0.7  mm.  in 
diameter,  a  pressure  of  about  15  decimetres  of 
water  is  required  to  bring  the  jet  into  condition 
to  respond  to  all  the  tones  and  overtones  of  the 
speaking  voice  (except  hissing  sounds)  and  those 
employed  in  music.  At  a  somewhat  higher  press- 
ure it  will  reproduce  hissing  sounds.  It  is  not 
easy  for  an  untrained  ear  to  distinguish  between 
the  disturbing  sounds  and  their  reproduction  by 
the  jet,  when  both  are  within  range  of  hearing. 
Vibrations  may,  however,  be  conveyed  to  a  jet 
from  a  distance  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  by 
attaching  one  end  of  a  thin  cord  to  the  jet-sup- 
port, and  the  other  to  the  centre  of  a  parchment 
drum.  The  cord  being  stretched,  an  assistant 
may  speak,  sing,  or  whistle  to  the  distant  drum. 
Other  devices  for  conveying  vibrations  from  a 
distance  are  described. 

Now,  when  the  jet  is  disturbed  in  any  way,  and 
the  receiving  -  membrane  is  introduced  into  its 
I>ath  close  to  the  orifice,  scarcely  any  sound  can 
be  heard  in  the  ear-piece ;  but,  if  the  membrane 
be  moved  away  from  the  orifice  along  the  path  of 
the  jet,  the  sounds  become  gradually  louder,  until 
at  a  certain  distance  (which  varies  both  with  the 
character  of  the  orifice  and  the  intensity  of  the 
impressed  vibrations)  a  position  of  maximum 
purity  and  loudness  is  reached.  At  greater  dis- 
tances the  reproduction  by  the  jet  becomes  at 
first  rattling  and  harsh,  and  finally  unintelligible. 


In  the  latter  case  the  jet  will  be  seen  to  break 
above  the  membrane. 

From  this  experiment  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusions previously  arrived  at  for  air- jets  ;  viz., 
that  all  changes  produced  by  sound  at  the  orifice 
grow  in  accordance  with  the  same  law  ;  and  that 
all  changes  travel  with  the  same  velocity,  which 
is  probably  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream. 

The  mode  in  which  the  jet  acts  upon  the  mem- 
brane becomes  apparent  when  instantaneous 
shadow-photographs  of  vibrating  jets  are  ex- 
amined. When  the  jet  is  steady,  and  the  orifice 
strictly  circular  and  well  insulated,  the  outline  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream  is  that  of  a  slightly 
conical  rod,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  at  the 
orifice.  When,  however,  vibrations  are  impressed 
upon  the  support,  swellings  and  constrictions  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  rod,  which  become 
more  pronounced  as  the  fiuid  travels  downwards. 
At  the  breaking-point  the  constrictions  give  way, 
those  due  to  the  more  energetic  sound-impulses 
being  the  first  to  break.  When  the  impressed 
vibrations  are  complex,  the  outline  of  the  jet  may 
be  very  complicated.  When  the  membrane  is  in- 
terposed, we  have  then  a  constantly  changing  mass 
of  liquid  hurled  against  it,  and  vibratory  move- 
ments are  therefore  excited  in  it,  proportional  to 
the  varying  cross-section  of  the  jet  at  its  surface. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  vibratory  changes  in  a  liquid  jet 
must  be  different  from  that  which  characterizes 
the  vibrations  of  an  air- jet.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, by  special  arrangements,  to  receive  the  im- 
pact  of  only  a  small  section  of  a  vibrating  liquid 
jet,  and  thus  to  get  a  reproduction  of  its  vibra- 
tions as  sound.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that 
the  sound-effects  of  a  vibrating  liquid  jet  may 
not  be  simply  due  to  its  varying  cross-section, 
since  actual  changes  occur  in  the  translation-  or 
rotation  -  velocity  of  its  particles.  Experiment 
shows  that  these  changes  are  greatest  along  the 
axis  of  the  jet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  meth- 
ods of  studying  the  vibrations  of  a  jet  consists  in 
placing  some  portion  of  it  in  circuit  with  a  bat- 
tery and  telephone,  whereby  its  vibrations  be- 
come audible  in  the  telephone.  A  number  of 
forms  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  have  been 
constructed,  but  one  will  serve  as  a  type.  Savart, 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  showed  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  jet  are  preserved  in  the  *■  nappe,' 
or  thin  sheet  of  fiuid  formed  when  the  jet  strikes 
normally  on  a  small  surface.  So  far,  then,  as 
vibratory  changes  are  concerned,  the  nappe  has 
all  the  properties  of  the  main  stream.  Although 
the  diameter  of  this  excessively  thin  film  is  about 
the  same  whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  surface 
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frooi  tLe  orifice,  the  int^nrit;  of  the  vibratorj 
changes  propagated  to  it  varies  with  this  distance. 
as  for  the  jet  itself.  It  is  simply  necessary,  then, 
to  insert  into  the  nappe  two  platinum  electrodes 
in  circuit  with  a  telephone  and  a  battery  having 
an  electromotive  force  of  from  twelve  to  thirty 
volte,  to  get  an  accurate  and  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  jet- vibrations.  Loud  sounds  can  thus  bo 
obtained  from  a  jet  which  is  finer  than  tbe  finest 
needle,  and  the  arraogement  constitutes  a  liighly 
sensitive  '  transmitter '  (figs.  T  and  B). 

A  ]<•  I- transmitter,  in  iU  simplest  form,  consists 
essentially  of  a  glass  jet-tube  which  is  rigidly  at- 
tached lo  a  sound-board,  and  supplied  from  an 
elevated  re«ervoir  containing  some  conducting- 
liquid  (distilled  water  acidified  with  one  three- 
hundredth  of  its  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  is 
the  best),  and  a  couple  of  platinum  electrodes 
embed dtd  in  an  insulator,  such  as  ebonite, 
againiil  nhich  the  jet  strikes.  The  jet  may 
issue  from  a  circular  orifice,  about  O.aB  mm.  in 
diameter,  in  the  blunt  and  thin-sided  end  of  a 
small  glass  tube.  Much  smaller  jets  may  be  uee<l, 
but>  for  one  of  the  given  size,  the  pressure  re- 
quired for  distinct  transmission  of  all  kinds  of 
sounds  will  not  exceed  thirty  inches.  Tlie  receiv- 
ing-surface is  the  rounded  end  of  an  ebonite  rod, 
through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  iilatinuiii 
wire.  The  upper  end  of  the  tod  should  be  about 
1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  should  l>e  surrounded  by 
a  little  tube  of  platinum  ;  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral wire  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  tube  shoidd 
form  a  continuous  slightly  convex  surface  with 
the  ebonite,  free  from  irregular iti^.  The  inner 
and  outer  platinum  electrodes  are  joined  respec- 
tively to  the  terminals  of  the  circuit.  The  jet  is 
allowed  to  strike  on  the  end  of  the  central  wire, 
and,  thence  radiating  is  the  forui  of  a  nappe, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  tube,  thus  completing 
the  cinniit.  The  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  varied  to  suit  jets  of  different  sizes ;  it  is  highly 
dMirable,  however,  that  the  jet  nappe  should  well 
overlap  tbe  inner  margin  of  the  ring-shaped  elec- 

With  small  jets  the  impact  disturbances  are  so 
feeble,  that  slight  precautions  are  necessary  to  in- 
sulate the  receiving-surface  from  the  oriflce,  un- 
less the  former  is  placed  Ion  down  in  the  path. 
The  strength  of  battery  may  be  increased  until  the 
escape  of  electrolytic  gas-bubbles  causes  a  faint 
liisaing  noise  in  the  telephone.  The  tiijuid,  on  its 
way  to  the  jet.  should  pass  downwards  through  a 
wide  tube  lightly  packed  with  coarse  clean  cotton, 
by' which  minute  air-bubbles  which  violently  dis- 
turb the  jet,  and  small  particles  of  dust  which 
might  obstruct  the  orifice,  are  stopped.  This  tulie 
should  never  be  alliiwe<l  to  empty  itself. 


Experiments  are  given  to  show  that  in  tl 
stnunent  the  jet  may  act  upon  the  electric  curieut 
in  two  ways :  first,  by  interposing  a  constantly 
changing  liquid  resistance  between  the  electrode* ; 
and,  second,  by  causing  changes  in  the  so-called 
'polarisation'  of  the  electrodes.  In  one  form  of 
instrument,  namely,  that  in  which  both  jet  and 
electrodes  are  entirely  immersed  in  a  mass  of  liquid 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  jet  liquid,  the  action  must 
be  entirely  at  the  surface  of  tbe  electrodes. 

In  tlie  latl«r  case  a  liquid  jet  becomes  similar  in 
structun?  and  properties  to  a  jet  of  air  in  air,  and 
the  velocity  at  different  points  when  it  is  steady 
and  when  it  is  disturbed  varies  in  precisely  the 
manner  already  describe<l. 

The  author  briefly  passed  in  review  the  leading 
facte  to  be  accounted  for,  and  laid  stress  upon  the 
parallelism  of  the  properties  of  gaseous  and  liquid 
jets.  Some  shadow  -  |ihotograpli«  of  vibrating 
smoke  jets  have  shown  that  these  also  present 
drop-like  swellings  and  cmlrnctioua  which  grow 
along  the  jet-path.  The  moat  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  will  then  be  one  which 
mfers  the  vibratory  changes  in  jete  of  both  kinds 
to  the  same  origin. 

The  beautiful  and  well-known  exiieriraents  of 
Plateau  have  supplied  a  aatisfoctory  explanation 
of  tbe  normal  vibrations  of  a  liquid  jet  in  air.  He 
has  shown  that  a  stationary  liquid  cylinder,  who«e  i 
length  exceeds  a  certain  multiple  of  its  diameter, 
must  break  up.  under  the  influence  of  the  '  forces 
of  figure,"  into  shorter  cylinders  of  definite  length, 
which,  when  liberated,  tend  to  contract  into  drops. 
Now,  the  jet  being  regarded  as  such  a  stationary 
cylinder,  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
musical  tone  resulting  when  its  discontinuous  part 
strikes  upon  a  stretched  membrane,  and  when  the 
impact  dLiturbances  may  be  in  any  way  conducted 
back  to  tbe  oriSce.  These  disturbances  then  accel- 
erate the  division  of  the  jet  after  it  leaves  the  an- 
See.  Plateau  endeavored  to  show  that  division  of 
the  jet  might  lake  place  at  other  than  tbe  normal 
points,  thus  explaining  Savart'n  conclusion  that 
a  jet  can  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  a  limited  range 
of  tones.  Lord  Rayleigh,  moreover,  lias  recently 
shown  that  the  inferior  limit  of  this  range  is  not 
so  sharply  defined  theoretically  as  Savart's  experi- 
ments would  prove  it  to  be. 

Both  Savart  and  Maguus.  however,  deecrihe  ex- 
perimente  in  which  a  water-jet,  carefully  protected  . 
from  impact  and  other  disturbances,  doe«  not 
exhibit  the  peculiar  appearances  characlerialic  of  ' 
rhythmical  division  ;  and  the  author's  experiments 
conclusively  prove  that  this  rhythmical  division 
does  not  take  place  in  a  wet  I -insulated  jet.  While 
tbe  tendency  so  to  divide  may  therefore  be  admit- 
ted, and  the  normal   rate  of  vibration  of  the  jet 
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and  its  greater  sensitiveness  to  particular  tones 
may  thereby  be  explained,  Plateau's  theory  cannot 
be  held  to  account  for  the  uniform  growth,  along 
the  jet-path,  of  all  changes,  however  complex 
their  form  ;  for  this  growth  takes  place  indepen- 
dently of  the  *  forces  of  figure,'  and  under  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  entirely  absent,  as  when  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  jet  plays  within  a  mass  of  fluid 
of  its  own  kind. 

The  author  is  inclined,  rather,  to  refer  the  prop- 
erties of  jets  of  all  kinds  to  conditions  of  motion 
on  which  hitherto  little  stress  has  been  laid  ;  viz., 
the  unequal  velocities  at  different  points  in  the 
stream  after  it  has  left  the  orifice.  From  the  axis 
towards  the  circumference  of  a  jet  near  the  orifice, 
the  velocity  diminishes  continuously,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stream  may  be  regarded  as  resultants 
of  the  motions  of  an  infinite  series  of  parallel  and 
co-axial  vortex-rings.  In  many  respects,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  a  jet  resembles  the  appearance 
of  a  vortex-ring  projected  from  the  same  orifice. 
Thus  a  jet  from  a  circular  orifice,  like  a  vortex- 
ring  from  a  round  aperture,  remains  always  circu- 
lar. In  a  frictionless  fiuid  a  vortex-ring,  uninflu- 
enced by  other  vortices,  would  remain  of  constant 
diameter,  —  a  condition  to  which  a  horizontal 
liquid  jet  approximates.  When,  however,  the 
ring  moves  through  a  viscous  fltiid,  it  experiences 
retardation  and  expansion,  which  are  precisely 
the  changes  which  a  jet  playing  in  a  fluid  of  its 
own  kind  undergoes.  The  vibrating  smoke-ring 
projected  from  an  elliptical  aperture  changes  its 
form  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  jet,  at 
sufficiently  low  pressure,  from  an  elliptical 
orifice.  These  analogies  might  be  considerably 
extended. 

In  a  liquid  jet  in  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  internal 
friction  must  gradually  equalize  the  velocities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  orifice,  therefore,  depend- 
ing on  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  such  a  jet  must 
approach  the  condition  of  a  cylinder  at  rest,  and 
must  tend  to  divide  in  accordance  with  Plateau's 
law.  The  rapidity  with  which  drops  are  formed 
depends  mainly  on  the  superficial  tension  of  the 
liquid.  The  length  of  the  continuous  column 
should  therefore  bear  some  inverse  ratio  to  the 
viscosity  and  superficial  tension  of  the  liquid,  —  a 
view  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  results  of 
Savart's  experiments,  and  some  of  the  author's,  in 
this  direction. 

Where  the  jet  pla>s  into  a  fluid  of  its  own  kind, 
the  retardation  and  expansion  which  it  experiences 
are  mainly  due  to  its  parting  with  its  energy  to 
the  surrounding  medium.  When,  as  a  result  of 
vibration,  growing  swellings  and  contractions  are 
formed  in  it,  this  loss  must  be  more  rapid  :  and 
the  jet  therefore  shows  a  diminution  of  mean 


velocity  along  the  axis,  which  increases  with  the 
distance  from  the  orifice. 

Such  being  the  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  any 
impulse  communicated  to  the  fiuid,  either  behind 
or  external  to  the  orifice,  or  to  the  orifice  itself, 
must  alter  the  vorticity  of  the  stream.  That  vor- 
tex-rings are  generated  by  impulses  of  the  first 
kind  is  well  known ;  the  action  when  the  orifice 
is  moved  is  intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  a 
forward  motion  of  it  will  produce  acceleration,  a 
backward  motion  retardation,  of  the  outer  layers 
of  the  jet.  As  the  result  of  a  rapid .  to-and-f ro 
motion,  we  may  then  imagine  two  vortex-rings  to 
be  developed  ;  the  foremost  layer  of  greater 
energy,  and  moving  more  slowly,  than  the  hind- 
most. These  two  rings,  in  their  onward  course, 
will  then  act  on  each  other  in  a  known  manner  : 
the  first  will  grow  in  size  and  energy  at  the  expense 
of  the  second,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  in 
velocity  ;  the  second  will  contract  while  its  velocity 
increases.  The  inequalities  in  cross-section,  initi- 
ated at  the  orifice,  thus  tend  to  grow  along  the 
jet-path,  and  will  be  attended  also  by  growing  in- 
equalities of  the  normal  and  rotational  velocities 
of  the  particles.  Since  the  stream-lines  of  a 
vortex-ring  are  crowded  together  at  its  centre,  the 
disturbances  produced  by  impact  of  the  jet-rings 
will  be  greatest  along  the  axis,  and  least  along  the 
circumference. 

Indeed,  the  sound  disturbances  produced  by  im- 
pact of  a  common  vortex-ring  are  quite  analogous 
to  those  of  a  vibrating  jet.  Let  an  air-ring  be 
projected  into  a  trumpet-shaped  tube  connected 
with  the  ear,  and  little  more  than  a  rushing  noise 
will  result ;  but  let  it  be  projected  against  a  small 
orifice  in  the  hearing  tube,  and  a  sharp  click  will 
be  heard  at  the  moment  of  impact.  This  click  is 
loud  when  the  centre  of  the  ring  strikes  the  tube, 
but  faint,  although  still  of  the  same  character, 
when  produced  from  the  circumference. 

The  foregoing  considerations  may  be  extended 
to  cases  in  which  the  motions  of  the  orifice  are 
complex  vibrations.  Expansions  and  contractions 
are  then  initiated  in  the  fiuid  proportional  at  every 
point  to  the  velocity  of  the  orifice.  The  inequali- 
ties must  tend  to  further  diverge  in  the  manner 
described. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  cases  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  orifice  are  the  result  of  lateral 
impulses.  In  these  cases  the  rings  formed  in  the 
jet  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  and 
in  their  onward  course  may  possibly  vibrate  about 
a  mean  position. 

The  author  further  pointed  out  how  the  viscosity 
and  surface-tension  of  the  fluid  may  influence  its 
sensitiveness.  When  the  surface-tension  is  very 
high,  as  in  mercury,  it  produces  a  tendency  in  the 
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jet  to  break  easily  under  the  influeDce  of  moderate 
impulses. 

The  foregoing  is  ttle  more  than  the  outlines  of 
a  new  theory  of  jet-vibrations.  The  author  hopes 
to  supply  in  the  future  further  experimental  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it. 


BOSTON  LETTER, 


EviDENTLT  one  should  join  the  E^ex  institute 
in  Salem  if  one  wishes  to  live  to  a  green  old  age. 
This  well-honored  scientific  body  held  its  annual 
meeting  recently ;  and  the  secretary's  report 
showed,  that,  of  the  84  deaths  during  the  year, 
all  but  one  were  of  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Moreover,  of  the  824  living  members,  two-thirds 
are  over  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  seven  are 
past  fourscore.  The  institute  is  soon  to  go  into 
new  quarters. 

Preparations  are  making  for  the  celebration  at 
Cambridge  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Harvard  college.  It  will 
not  take  place  at  the  commencement  season,  but 
at  some  time  the  following  autumn,  and  it  seems 
to  be  generally  understood  that  Hon.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  will  preside.  It  will  be  a  different 
thing  from  the  bicentenary,  when  a  smaller 
audience-room  than  is  now  available  permitted 
even  all  the  undergraduates  to  find  a  place.  The 
living  Harvard  alumni  alone  are  probably  three 
times  the  number  living  fifty  years  ago,  and  cer- 
tainly the  undergraduates  are  five  times  as  nu- 
merous as  then.  This  event  makes  specially  ap- 
propriate the  list  just  published  by  the  university, 
showing  the  literary  activity  of  its  officers  during 
the  last  five  years.  A  similar  ten-years  list  was 
published  in  1880 ;  but  the  present,  though  only  for 
half  thiat  time,  not  only  contains  a  longer  list  of 
publications  than  the  former,  but  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  writers  among  the  officers. 

Gifts  continue  to  come  in  to  the  university. 
Mrs.  Draper  of  New  York  continues  to  further 
the  researches  to  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Draper  devoted  his  life.  Her  latest  gift  is  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  college  observatory, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Pickering  in  prosecuting  researches  in  the  pho- 
tography of  stellar  spectra  ;  the  eleven-inch  pho- 
tographic lens  constructed  by  Dr.  Draper  will  be 
employed  in  this  work,  and  those  who  heard  Pro- 
fessor Pickering's  account,  at  the  Albany  meeting 
of  the  National  academy  last  autumn,  of  his  own 
work  in  the  field  in  which  Dr.  Draper's  name  is 
so  honorably  associated,  will  believe  that  Mrs. 
Draper  has  made  an  excellent  choice. 

In  this  same  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  contest  at  law  about  the  Paine  bequest  to 


the  Harvard  observatory,  mention  of  which  has 
before  been  made  in  this  correspondence,  is  hap- 
pily closed  by  amicable  settlement  between  the 
parties  concerned.  The  amount  which  will  now 
be  turned  over  to  the  observatory,  probably  with- 
in the  next  month  or  two,  will  scarcely  differ 
from  that  previously  announced,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  widow  it  is  probable  that  the  entire 
bequest  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Those  who  have  followed  the  telling  activ- 
ity of  the  observatory  under  its  present  manage- 
ment will  be  confident  that  no  other  institution 
could  make  better  use  of  such  a  noble  gift. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  acad- 
emy, May  25,  it  was  voted  to  present  the  Rum- 
ford  gold  and  silver  medal  to  Professor  Langley 
of  the  Allegheny  observatory,  for  his  researches 
in  radiant  energy.  Thus  Professor  Langley  has 
in  a  single  year  borne  off  the  two  principal  gold 
medals  given  for  scientific  work  in  America,  hav- 
ing received  the  Draper  medal  of  the  National 
academy  only  last  month.  No  one  will  dispute 
his  right  to  them.  The  Rumford  fund  will  also 
be  used  this  year  by  the  American  academy  in 
aid  of  researches  upon  the  solar  corona  at  the 
time  of  the  total  eclipse  of  August  next,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  having  been  appropriated  in  aid  of 
Mr.  "W.  H.  Pickering's  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Greenough 
the  sculptor,  a  fellow  of  the  academy,  announcing 
his  gift  to  the  academy  of  a  portrait  of  Galileo, 
which  he  stated  was  either  an  old  copy  or  a  replica 
of  the  portrait  in  the  Pitti  palace.  The  portrait  is 
already  on  its  way  to  America. 

In  passing  through  Mount  Auburn  cemetery 
the  other  day  I  observed  for  the  first  time  the 
monument  which  has  been  erected  at  the  grave  of 
Pourtal^,  the  colleague  of  Agassiz,  and  the  pio- 
neer in  the  zo51ogy  of  the  deep  seas.  It  is  a  simple 
but  massive  semicircular  slab  of  very  fine-grained 
sandstone,  on  one  face  of  which  is  the  usual  in- 
scription, while  on  the  other,  facing  the  grave, 
has  been  deeply  engraved  a  contentionalized  Pec- 
ten-like  sea-shell,  forming  a  sort  of  niche  ;  and  on 
the  surface  of  this  are  neatly  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief  a  coral,  a  Comatula,  a  Gorgonia,  and  a 
magnified  foraminifer,  emblematic  of  the  subjects 
of  his  study. 

Ths  topographical  field-parties  of  the  U.  8. 
geological  survey  have  begun  their  season's  opera- 
tions in  this  state,  and  before  next  winter  most  of 
the  field-work  will  have  been  finished.  The  Ap- 
palachian mountain  club,  taking  advantage  of  the 
work  already  completed,  is  about  to  issue,  by  per- 
mission of  the  survey,  a  photolithograph  of  a 
portion  of  the  field-sheets  on  the  original  scale, 
comprising  the  extreme  north-western  comer  of 
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the  state,  with  Greylock,  our  highest  mountain 
mass.  Ck>ntours  will  be  shown  twenty  feet  apart, 
and  bring  out  in  fine  relief  the  bolder  slopes  of 
this  part  of  the  state.  Y. 

Boston,  June  1. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Imperial  university  of  Japan  (Teikoku- 
Daigaku),  founded  by  imperial  decree  of  March  1, 
1886,  includes  the  two  institutions  formerly  known 
as  the  Tokyo  university  (TOkyO  Daigaku)  ami  the 
Imperial  college  of  engineering  (Kobu-Daigakko), 
these  institutions  having  ceased  to  exist.  The 
university  comprises  five  colleges,  each  with  its 
own  director;  and  at  its  head  is  the  president, 
Hiromoto  Watanabe.  The  secretary  is  Kiuichiro 
Nagai.  The  directors  of  the  different  colleges 
are :  CoUege  of  law  (HOka-Daigaku),  the  presi- 
dent (ex  officio) ;  College  of  medicine  (Ika-Daiga- 
ku),  Prof.  Hiizu  Miyake  ;  College  of  engineering 
(KOka-Daigaku),  (acting)  Prof.  Dairoku  Kikuchi, 
M.A.  (Cantab.);  CoUege  of  literature  (Bunka- 
Daigaku),  Prof.  Masakazu  Toyama :  College  of 
scieuce  (Rika-Daigaku),  Prof.  Dairoku  Kikuchi, 
M.A.  (Cantab.).  All  communications  to  the  Im- 
perial university,  whether  on  its  own  behalf  or  as 
the  representative  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
institutions  now  defunct,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  president ;  communications  to  the  colleges,  to 
the  director  of  each  college. 

—  Dr.  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  well  known  for 
his  collections  in  mineralogy,  died  at  Charleston, 
May  1.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  he 
was  identified  with  the  South  Carolina  medical 
college,  and  aided  greatly  in  giving  that  institution 
an  hoi^orable  standing.  He  was  also  connected 
with  Amherst  college ;  and  to  this  college  he  g^ve 
his  vast  collection  of  minerals,  which  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  in  1880. 

—  A  note  from  Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  to  the 
Missionary  herald  for  June,  reports  that  "  news 
has  just  come  that  on  March  6  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  volcano,  and  that  Kilauea  is  now  only  a 
black  hole  in  the  ground  ;  no  lava,  no  fire,  to  be 
seen.  But  such  phenomeua  have  been  seen  be- 
fore ;  and  the  wonderful  crater  may  fill  up  again, 
and  be  active  once  more.  There  were  forty-nine 
earthquakes  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  at  the  time, 
and  probably  some  new  vent  opened  for  the  sub- 
terranean fires.'' 

—  The  house  committee  on  commerce  has  re- 
ported favorably  the  bill  providing  for  an  expert 
commission  to  visit  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the 
Central  American  states  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  merits  of  the  methods  pursued  by 


Drs.   Freire  and  Carmona  for  the  prevention  of 
yellow-fever  by  inoculation.     In  their  repent  the 
conmiittee  say,  **  Dr.  Carmona  states,  that  in  one 
series  of  observations  during  the  prevalence    of 
yellow-fever,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
protected  by  inoculation,  less  than  three  per  cent 
contracted  the  disease ;  while  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per- 
sons not  inoculated,  thirty -two  per  cent   i^ere 
seized  with  it.     He  also  states  that  seventy-six 
inoculated  soldiers  marching  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Acayucan  were  joined  by  a  soldier  who  had  not 
been  inoculated.     Upon  their  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  the  unprotected  soldier  was  seized  with 
yellow  -  fever,  and  died,   while  no  case  of    the 
disease  occurred  among  his  seventy-six  comrades. 
Other  facts  of  a  similar  character  are  related  by 
Drs.  Carmona  and  Freire,  which  certainly  tend 
very  strongly  to  show  the  success  of  this  preven- 
tive treatment.      It  is  therefore  important  that 
further  scientific  observations  and    experiments 
should  be  instituted  in  order  to  establish  beyond 
controversy  the  facts  relating  to  this  subject,  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  sanitary  science,  com- 
merce, and  humanity.** 

—  The  following  assignments  have  been  made 
in  the  topographical  department  of  the  geological 
survey  :  Mr.  Mark  Kerr  is  in  Oregon ;  Prof.  A. 
H.  Thompson  is  in  charge  of  the  western  division, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco ;  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw  will  be  sent  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  this 
week ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Ooode  will  go  to  Texas. 

—  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Von 
Ranke  was  succeeded  by  that  of  George  Waitz, 
one  of  his  most  painstaking  and  industrious  pu- 
pils. Professor  Waitz  was  bom  at  Flensberg  in 
1818.  He  became  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel  in  1842,  in  1848  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Frankfort  assembly,  and  in  1849  he 
was  called  to  Gottingen.  Waitz  succeeded  Pertz 
as  editor  of  the  *  Monumenta  Germaniaehistorica,' 
and  in  connection  with  this  work  he  has  achieved 
a  considerable  reputation.  His  most  important 
writings  are,  *  Deutsche  verfassungs-geschichte  * 
(8d  ed.,  1865,  4  vols.),  Schleswig-Holstein  g^- 
schichte'  (1851-54,  2  vols.),  *GrundzUge  der 
politik^  (1862),  and  *Die  formeln  der  deutschen 
konigs-  und  der  romischen  kaiserkrdnung  vom  10 
bis  zum  10  jahrhundert.'  Of  late  years  Professor 
Waitz  has  resided  in  Berlin. 

—  Pending  the  action  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee, no  instructions  can  be  issued  by  the  coast 
survey  to  continue  work  after  June  30.  As  soon 
as  the  appropriations  are  available,  preparations 
will  be  made  to  organize  parties  for  field-work 
after  July  1. 
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—  Mr.  B.  M.  Bache  lias  been  ordered  by  the 
oooat  survey  to  coniiaue  the  topographical  work 
un  the  south-east  shore  of  Staten  bland,  and  oq 
the  south  side  of  Raritan  Bay  totrards  Sandy 
Hook  :  Mr.  F.  W.  Perkins  is  daily  e](|)ected  from 
his  fiftd-opemtions  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

— Velhasen  &  Klamng  (Lei|izig)  have  begun  the 
publication,  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  of  a  new 
edition  of  Ardree's  -Allgeniciner  handatlas.'  It 
will  contain  a  hundred  and  twenty  maps. 

—  The  following  works  of  interest  to  scientific 
readers  have  been  lately  announcfd  :  '  Earthquakes 
and  other  earth  movements,'  by  John  Uilne  (New 
York,  AppMon) :  '  A  manual  of  mechanics.'  by 
T.  M.  Gordon  (New  York,  Appktony.  a  work  on 
tie  labor  question  in  America,  by  Professor  Ely 
(New  York,  Crouxll) ;  ■  Photo-«ngraving  jirocesse*.' 
by  A.  F,  W.  Leslie  (New  York,  Fuchg  A  Lang): 
'  The  flow  of  water  through  pipes  and  open  con- 
duits and  from  weirs  and  orifices.'  by  H.  Soiith, 
jun.  (London,  Trfiimtr):  'The  world  as  will  and 
idea,'  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  by  A.  Schopenhauer,  tr.  by 
R.  B.  Hatdane  and  J.  Kemp  (London,  Trfilmer) ; 
'  The  Indian  empire  ;  its  history,  people,  and  prod- 
ucts," by  W.  W.  Hunter  (London,  TVfihner). 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Hpt€Mlnt  tobt  at  brlrf  at  povibM.    Thf 

iMtt  rKjufrnl  III  ftoof  of  gooa tailh. 

A  national  zoological  EArden. 

Is  1870  an  act  of  iocorporation  was  [>a<geJ.  estab- 
lishiD);  ■  EOOloaical  tociety  \a  Washington  ;  bat  dur- 
ing the  last  sixteen  years  little  or  DDthinK  has  been 
done  towards  carrying  out  what  the  charter  of  this 
aot^iety  provides  lor.  or  taking  any  (tvps  to  the 
direction  of  putting  into  effect  the  chief  objects  such 
an  organieation  would  have  in  view. 

We  leam  trom  Scimfr  (vii.  No.  160)  that  the 
public-spirited  and  venerable  ezbibiter  o(  aiiiinalB, 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  now  comes  forward  and  says, 
that,  it  congress  will  grant  him  thirty  acrei  of  the 
reclaimi^d  flats  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
Potomac  Biver,  he  will  expend  the  generons  »am  nf 
two  hundred  tbonsand  dollars  in  atarttug  a  national 
Eofilogical  garden. 

Now.  the  eastern  extension  of  these  flats  is  not  far 
from  the  SmithsoDian  grounds,  and,  taking  every 
thing  else  into  coDsideration,  there  is  probably  not  a 
better  tite  in  Ibis  country  for  this  parljcular  pur- 
pose. The  incalculable  advantagee  that  would  be 
the  outcome  of  such  an  est  ablishmeiit  can  be  easily 
appreciated  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  at  an 
early  day  congress  will  take  Mr.  Bamuui's  proposi- 
tion into  favorable  consideration. 

Few  institutions  in  any  country  afford  better 
educational  advantages  than  a  large,  well-kept,  and 
well-nianaged  icalogicol  garden.  No  better  proof 
of  this  can  be  brought  forward  than  the  report  of 
Ur.  P.  L.  ScUter.  P.  U.S.,  secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Rociety  of  Loudon,  (or  the  year  ending  1885.  Mr. 
Sclater  tells  us  that  during  the  year  qnoted.  059,896 
persons  Tisited  the  gardens,  and  that  the  receipts  of 


the  society  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  sum 
£3S.809  10s  Id ;  while  during  the  previous  year 
745,460  persons  visited  the  gardens,  and  the  receipts 
were  proportionately  greater  ;  in  fact,  £3,129  more. 

Many  of  the  larger  animals  in  this  country  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  — notably  the  bison,  the  elk,  and  moose, — while 
numbers  of  the  smaller  repress nl  stives  of  our 
splendid  mammalian  aad  avi-fauna  are  unfamiliar 
to  the  eyes  of  the  vant  majority  of  tbe  people  of 
this  country,  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  so 
poor  in  institutions  where  the  living  specimens  can 
be  put  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  P.  W.  True,  curator  of  the  department  of 
mammals  in  tbe  Smithsonian  institution,  points  out 
in  Science  (vii.  No.  171)  another  deplorable  neglect. 
which  unfortunately  we  are  likewise  guilty  of.  and 
which  the  establisbment  of  a  zodlogiciil  society  in 
Washington  would  do  much  towards  rectifying. 
With  the  disappearance  of  our  larger  animals  and 
other  vertebrates,  the  opportunities  are  forever  be- 
ing placed  beyond  our  reach,  to  intimately  know 
about  the  anatomical  structure  nf  these  very  forms. 
In  regard  to  this.  aDatomists  are  too  apt  to  say  some- 
thing like  this :  "  Oh,  yes  !  a  prairie  dog ;  no  doubt 
its  organization  is  very  much  like  the  wjuirrel's,  and 
wdl  not  repay  exhaustive  examination."  Now,  I 
say  that  these  related  and  interrelated  types  are  tbe 
very  ones  that  will  repay  tbe  most  exhaustive  re- 

A  competent  prosector  attached  to  our  soClogicol 
garden  —  one  who  combined  the  qualities  of  an 
artist,  an  antbor,  and  a  general  anatomist  —  wonid 
soon  demonstrate  the  bigb  importance  of  his  work, 
and  contribute  the  most  efBcient  aid  to  animal  tax- 
onomy. The  brilliant  productions  of  Garrod  and 
Forbes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Za<llogical  society 
of  London,  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  this  advan- 
tage. 

A  share  of  the  pecuniary  receipts  that  would  ac- 
crue from  such  sn  establisbment  could  be  set  aside 
to  meet  the  expenses  following  tbe  publication  of 
handsomely  illustrated  memoirs,  giving  targe  colored 
plates  of  the  rarer  acquisitions  to  the  gsHens,  and 
the  investigations  of  the  prosector  into  tbe  structure 
of  such  animals  as  died  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
(ell  into  bis  hanils.  We  have  long  felt,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  need  of  just  some  such  standard  publication 
as  the  excellently  conducted  Proceedinss  of  the 
Zofilogical  society  of  London  ;  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  realized,  and  follow  as  one  of  the  natural 
results  pending  the  establishment  of  our  national 
zoological  garden,  R.  W,  Rhitcti.iw, 

Fort  Wlngate,  N.  Mei.,  May  Ml 


Scent- organs  in  some  bombrdd  moths. 
At  intervals  during  the  past  year  or  two,  isolated 
observations  have  been  made  of  peculiar  filamentary 
processes  protruding  from  tbe  abdomen  of  the  male 
of  some  of  our  common  bombycids,  Leucarotui 
acraea  and  Scepsis  folvicollis  being  the  observed 
species.     Not  long    since.    I    described   a   pecoli* 


something  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structurs 
in  that  species.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
ventral  segments  is  a  narrow  opening,  entirely  in- 
viiihle  in  the  dried  inaect,  but  readily  discerned  o 
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slifdit  pressure  of  the  abdomen  in  the  f  reeh  specimen. 
This  opening  extends  back  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and,  on  being  carefully  pried  open,  shows  two 
closely  folded  tufts  of  fine  blackish  hair.  Pressure 
upon  the  abdomen  will  generally  force  out  these 
tufts,  and,  if  rightly  applied,  will  result  in  the 
extension  of  two  orange  tentacle  like  structures, 
fully  half  an  inch  in  length,  united  at  the  base,  and 
spreading  backward'and  outwardly  in  a  gentle  curve. 
The  tufts  of  hair  diminish  as  the  tentacles  are  ex- 
tended, the  individual  hairs  occupying  small  but  dis- 
tinct papillae  on  the  sides,  until,  when  fully  extended, 
they  are  evenly  distributed  around  them,  and  no 
trace  of  the  brush  like  tuft  remains.  If  the  press- 
ure be  removed,  the  tentacles  contract,  the  hairs 
again  forming  a  tuft. 

Specimens  of  Pyrrharctia  Isabella,  when  closely 
examined,  showed  a  similar  abdominal  structure ; 
but  here  there  were  four  tufts  extended  instead  of 
two,  and  in  color  they  were  snow-white.  Properly 
applied  pressure  resulted  in  the  inflation,  first,  of  two 
basal  sacs,  which,  when  fully  dilated,  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  better  than  the  ends  of  two  thumbs 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  the  hairs  of  two  of 
the  tuhs  arranged  rather  densely  on  the  convex 
outer  surface.  From  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge 
of  these  sacs  there  extended  two  tentacles  similar  to 
those  in  acraea,  but  not  so  long ;  and  instead  of 
being  evenly  clothed  with  hair,  in  this  species  the 
lower  portion  only  has  the  papillae  and  hairy  sur- 
face. The  sacs  and  tentacles  here  are  whitish,  in- 
stead of  orange,  as  in  acraea.  The  processes  of  the 
latter  species  have  a  most  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  tentacles  of  the  larva  of  the  common  Papilio 
asterias,  both  in  color  and  in  shape.  In  both  species 
an  intense  odor,  somewhat  like  the  smell  of  laud- 
anum, is  apparent  when  first  the  tentacles  are  ex- 
posed ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
they  are  odor-glands,  though  exactly  what  purpose 
they  serve  is  not  so  clear.  In  closely  allied  species 
no  trace  of  this  structure  has  been  detected.  Several 
fresh  specimens  of  Arctia,  Spilosoma  viridnica,  and 
Hyphantria  textor  showed  no  trace  of  it ;  and  no 
dry  specimens  of  any  other  species  thus  far  ex- 
amined have  a  similar  structure. 

John  6.  Smith, 

Assistant  curator, 
U.  S.  Dational  museum. 
WasblngtOD,  D.C.,  May  28. 


Muscles   of  the    hind-limb  of   Cheiromeles 

torquatus. 

I  desire  to  place  on  record  some  observations  I  have 
recently  made  on  the  muscles  of  the  hind-limb  of 
Cheiromeles  torquatus.  This  bat  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Cheiroptera.  It  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent arboreal  in  its  habits.  The  wings  are  small,  the 
body  heavy  and  uncouth,  and  the  wing-membranes 
are  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  the  young  within 
a  pouch  on  the  back  instead  of  on  the  front  of  the 
chest,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  bats.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  expected  to  find  in  the  musculature  of 
the  hind-limbs  structures  recalling  those  of  other 
orders  of  mammals  rather  than  those  of  the  bats 
generally.  In  the  main  these  anticipations  liave 
been  met.  It  has  always  been  suppoised  that  the 
popliteus,  the  biceps,  the  soleus,  and  plantaris 
muscles  are  absent  in  the  bats.  It  is  true  that  Mac- 
alister  finds  in  Vampyrops  a  few  oblique  fibres  '  like 


a  rudimental  popliteus,*  and  Humphry  identifiea  a 
small  fascicle  in  Pteropus  as  biceps :  but  with  these 
exceptions,  as  Macalister  says,  ''  there  is  no  trace  of 
biceps,  popliteus,  soleus,  or  plantaris  in  any.**  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  popliteus,  the  biceps,  and  the 
plantaris  are  present  in  Cheiromeles.  The  soleus  is 
the  only  one  of  the  absentees  which  is  unaccounted 
for. 

The  maintenance  of  this  group  of  muscles  in  a  bat 
which  is  specialised  for  a  tree-life,  and  scurries  about 
the  trunk  after  a  fashion  much  like  that  of  Pteromys, 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  muscles  named  (ex- 
cepting the  soleus)  are  essential  to  the  simplest  ex- 
pression of  a  true  act  of  walking.  They  are  absent 
in  the  volant  bats,  since  they  are  of  no  use  in  fligrht ; 
but  they  at  once  re-appear  when  the  limbs  are  used 
for  walking,  or  for  the  movements  which  are  similar 
to  this  act.  The  assumption  here  taken  that  Cheiro- 
meles is  a  true  bat,  which  hait  been  specially  modified 
from  the  typical  bat,  is,  I  believe,  tenable,  and  need 
not  be  here  discussed.  Occasion  will  be  taken  in  dae 
time  to  present  arguments  to  sustain  it.  I  will  be 
content  now  to  record  the  existence  of  the  muscles 
named,  and  to  give  brief  descriptions  of  them. 

The  popliteus  is  a  well-defined  muscle  which  slightly 
overlies  the  origin  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  It  does 
not  create  an  oblique  line  on  the  tibia,  which  is  so 
characteristic,  of  the  muscle  in  the  mammals  gen- 
erslly. 

The  plantaris  is  a  conspicuous  muscle,  and  is  lai^r 
and  heavier  than  is  the  gastrocnemius.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  gastrocnemius  its  entire  length.  The  muscle 
passes  down  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  plantar  fascia.  Traction  on  the 
muscle  flexes  and  abducts  the  foot. 

A  single  muscular  mass  attached  to  the  ischiun 
represents  the  semi-membranosus  and  the  biceps. 
The  biceps  becomes  free  at  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  muscle  which  represents  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  flexor  longus  digitorum  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  both  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  It  remains 
fleshy  until  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  tarsus, 
when  two  distinct  tendons  appear.  One  of  these 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 
It  passes  superficially  over  the  ankle,  and  is  lost 
on  the  plantar  surface.  Traction  on  the  tendon  ab- 
ducts the  foot,  but  does  not  flex  the  toes.  The 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  lost  on  the  tarsus. 
Traction  on  this  muscle  exerts  no  apparent  influence 
on  the  movements  of  the  tarsus. 

Harrison  Alubn. 

Philadelphia.  May  26. 

Double  vision. 

In  your  issue  of  May  14,  p.  440,  Mr.  Keller  de- 
scribes some  phenomena  of  binocular  vision,  and 
asks  an  explanation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this  in  a  short  communication,  but  he  will  find  the 
subject  explained  in  any  work  on  binocular  vision. 
Perhaps  the  most  accessible  to  him  is  my  own  little 
volume,  entitled  'Sight'  (International  scientific 
series,  vol.  xxxi.).  For  explanation  of  phantom 
images,  I  would  refer  bim  to  the  chapters  on  *  Single 
and  double  images,'  and  on  'Superposition  of  ex- 
ternal images,'  and  especially  to  the  diagram  on  p. 
116;  and  for  explanation  of  inequalities  of  surface 
of  such  images,  to  p.  141  and  preceding  pages. 

Joseph  LeConts. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  S4. 


SC I E  N  C  E.-SUPPLEMENT. 


FRIDAY.  JUNE  i.  1886. 

^.V  INDIAN  SNAKK-DANCE.' 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  has  betiii  so  clotielf 
connected  with  the  nijlhologic  eystcms  ■>f  so 
many  priruitive  |>eople«,  fux)  has  exerriwil  ho 
large  an  influence  on  religion,  that  any  fac-ta  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  must  be  Df  interest.  It  lias 
even  been  said  that  tliis  fiirni  of  worship  was 
more  widely  and  universally  distributeil  than  iinj 
other.  In  Egypt,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  serpent- 
worship  hod  already  assumed  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Among  the  Phoeuiciane  and  in  ancient 
Persia  the  serpent  wae  worstiipped  as  an  e^'il 
deity,  and  also  at  a  later  period  among  the  Ger- 
man tribes  uf  tlie  nortli ;  and  tJie  same  myth  may 
be  traced  in  a  niodided  form  in  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the 
Hebrews  there  existed  a  strong  tendency  to  this 
form  of  worBliip,  —  a  tendency  which,  though 
repeatwily  crushed  oat  by  the  hand  of  power,  as 
often  re-asserted  itself;  and  so  late  as  eight  hun- 
dred years  after  Moses  it  was  prevalent  ui  out-  of 
its  grossest  forms,  for  we  read  in  3  Kings  iviii,  4, 
"  Re  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
imagen,  nnd  cnt  down  the  grovett,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  broEeu  seriient  that  Moseti  had  miide : 
for  unto  thoae  days  the  children  of  Lirael  did  bum 
inc«nse  to  it."  With  the  Chinese  the  serpent  is  a 
"  symbolic  monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the 
clouds  to  giTc  rain,  and  in  autumn  under  the 


It  ii 
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tion  with  rain,  that  the  performance  thai  I  am 
about  to  deecribe,  occurred.  In  India  the  wrpent 
was  tcgarded  as  the  great  evil  Biiirit,  and  Krishna  is 
represented  as  crushing  its  head  beneath  liis  heel. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  myth  wiis  very 
widely  distributed  among  the  North  American 
tribes  at  the  tine  of  the  discovery,  in  many  of 
them  in  the  form  of  pure  ancestor-worehip,  but 
in  others  not  ho  connected.  It  was  comimm 
among  the  raovmd-builders,  as  is  shown  by  the 
nimiber  of  nKiimds  of  the  serpcnt-fonii  still  ex- 
isting, and  by  the  prevalence,  in  mound  relics,  of 
more  or  Iwa  conventionalized  representations  of 
the  rattlesnake.  A  recent  report  of  the  bureau 
of  ethnology  contains  illustrations  of  a  number  of 
■hell-gorgeta.  described  and  ligured  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  which  are  engraved  to  represent  snakts. 

Nowhere,  I  think,  was  the  influence  of  tliis 
■  Rexl  bBtcre  ths  Wublngtoo  ■mbropologinkl  Hi«l«tr. 


myth  more  pronounced  than  in  ancient  Mexico  j 
and  nowhere.  I  may  add,  is  it  more  involved  or 
its  meaning  more  obscure.  As  the  tendency  of 
uioilern  investigation  is  to  show  the  existence  of 
a  reruarkable  similarity  between  the  ancient  Mexi- 
can civilization  and  the  pueblo  ajstem  of  our  own 
Bouth-weBtem  territories,  any  facts  in  regard  to 
sei|ient  -  worship  among  the  latter  must  be  of 
especial  interest. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  fleld-season 
we  were  engaged  in  tbe  investigation  of  some 
ruins  near  the  Moki  Pueblos,  and  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  in  that  neighborhood  at  the  time 
of  the  '  snake-dance'  of  those  Indians.  We  wit- 
nesiied  tliis  interesting  performance  twice,  —  ones 
at  Mashongnavi.  one  of  the  middle  towns  of  the 
Moki  confederacy,  on  the  16th  of  August  :  and 
again  on  the  next  day  at  Wolpi,  one  of  the  east- 
em  towns.  The  two  dances  are  essentially  tbe 
same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  greater 
number  of  performers  at  Wotpi.  and  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  body.  I  have  selected  (he  Mashongnavi 
dance  for  description,  because  it  has  never  been 
descrilied.  and  lis'l  never,  to  mj  knowledge,  been 
seen  by  whites  liefiire  our  visit :  while  that  of 
Wolpi  hns  been  witnessed  by  many  interested 
;>crsons,  several  of  whom  have  published,  or  are 
alonit  to  iiublish,  thfir  accounts. 

During  several  days,  before  the  date  Hxed  for 
tite  dance,  we  frequently  met  parties  of  Indians 
lumtiDg  for  snakes.  The  men  were  perfectly 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  breech -cloth, 
and  each  one  carried  a  long  red  buckskin  bag  to 
contain  the  reptiles,  and  a  feather  wand,  de- 
scribed later  on.  As  the  dance  occnrs  in  August. 
wh«n  the  temperaliu^  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  almost  unbearable  to  a  white  man,  the  airy 
coetimie  of  the  hunters  is  a  decided  advantage  to 
them.    Several  hunters  carried  forked  sticks. 

Tlie  snake-hunting  occupies  four  days,  one  day 
being  devoted  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  There  is  said  to  be  also  a  supi)lemenlary 
search  on  the  last  d»y.  in  order  to  capture  any 
snake«  that  may  have  been  overiooke<l  previously. 
About  noon  of  each  clay  groups  of  hunters  visited 
the  several  springs  lying  in  that  day's  section,  in 
order  to  bathe  and  rest  themselves,  and  to  deposit 
the  rocky  wall  of  the  spring  or 
k  baho,  or  prayer-stick,  —  a  small  round 
piece  of  wood  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  and 
three  or  four  inches  long,  generally  painted  in 
green  and  white,  and  with  a  feather  from  the 
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breast  of  an  eagle  attached  to  it.  These  bahos  are 
prayers  to  the  gods  that  the  springs  where  they 
are  deposited  may  not  dry  up,  but  continue  to 
give  an  ever-increasing  supply.  We  never  saw 
the  ceremony  of  depositing  bahos,  if  ceremony 
there  be,  though  on  several  occasions  we  reached 
the  spring  while  the  hunters  were  there. 

At  the  end  of  each  day  the  serpents  collected 
during  that  day  were  deposited  in  an  estufa  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  edge  of  the  village,  the 
westernmost  of  a  group  of  three.  These  estufas, 
or,  as  the  Indians  call  them,  kivaa,  were  under- 
ground, or  partly  underground,  chambers,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  attached  to  each  village,  and 
form  a  kind  of  combined  church  and  court-house, 
in  which  is  transacted  all  the  religious  and  civil 
business  of  the  tribe.  They  are  of  various  di- 
mensions. Those  mentioned  here  are  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  long  by  twelve  in  width,  and  nine  feet 
high.  Most  of  these  kiva8  have  a  shghtly  elevated 
diaSf  or  platform,  occupying  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  ground  space,  generally  the  south  end. 
On  this  platform  the  women  and  other  spectators 
stand  during  the  performance  of  those  rites  which 
they  are  allowed  to  witness.  There  were  a  number 
of  young  men  who  seemed  to  make  this  their  head- 
quarters during  the  period  of  preparation,  living 
in  the  kiva  entirely,  except  when  out  on  a  hunt. 
They  usually  sallied  out  during  the  forenoon, 
armed  with  the  various  paraphernalia  before  men- 
tioned, and  returned  to  supper  or  feasting  a  little 
before  sundown.  At  one  of  our  visits,  on  the  day 
before  the  dance,  we  found  the  floor  of  the  kiva 
strewn  with  buckskin  sacks,  some  empty,  others 
containing  snakes  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  snake- 
supply  was  contained  in  three  large  earthenware 
vessels  inverted  on  a  slight  bed  of  sand  on  the 
floor.  Each  vessel  had  a  small  hole  broken 
through  the  bottom,  through  which  the  reptile 
could  be  passed.  These  holes  were  closed  by 
corn-cob  stoppers.  During  the  visit,  a  man 
brought  in  another  pouch,  and  released  on  the 
floor  two  small  rattlesnakes.  The  younger  men 
of  the  band  played  with  these,  apparently  from 
simple  amusement  or  curiosity,  as  there  was  no 
ceremonial  whatever.  They  handled  the  snakes 
without  taking  any  special  precautions  to  get  a 
safe  grip,  even  holding  them  occasionally  by  the 
middle  of  the  body.  After  a  while  they  were  put 
into  the  jars  with  the  others.  While  one  of  the 
snakes  was  coiled  on  the  floor  for  a  movement,  a 
naked  boy  walked  past  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  passing  within  six  inches  of  the  snake. 

The  easternmost  of  the  three  kivaa  is  the  snake- 
kiva  proper.  In  this  underground  chamber,  for 
several  days  preceding  the  dance,  various  rites 
and  ceremoniee  were  performed.    On  the  lower 


portion  of  the  floor  was  a  peculiar  altar,  made  of 
various  colored  sands  spread  on  the  floor,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lumps  of  clay  in  which  were  stuck 
small  upright  sticks  with  feathers  attached.  This 
sand-painting  on  the  floor  represented  a  mass  of 
clouds  from  which  descended  four  variously 
colored  figures  representing  either  snakes  or  light- 
ning, the  sign  for  these  being  apparently  the 
same.  Both  the  clouds  and  the  other  figures  were 
very  much  conventionalized.  The  colors  used 
were  yellow,  blue,  pink,  black,  and  white.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  details  of  this 
so-called  altar  or  its  construction,  as  the  type  is 
already  well  known  through  the  able  descriptions 
of  Dr.  Matthews  and  Col.  James  Stevenson.  I  do 
not  think  the  snakes  appear  in  this  estufa  until 
immediately  before  the  dance. 

We  reached  the  village  of  Mashongnavi  shortly 
after  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,   and  found  that  preparations   had 
been  made  to  hold  the  dance  in  the  middle  court, 
—  an  oblong  space  measuring  about  a  htuidred 
and  fifty  feet  by  thirty  or  thirty -five,  and  closed 
all  around  by  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  passage-ways  at  the  south  end  nearest  the 
kivas,  and  a  large  passage  on  the  north,  which, 
however,  was  not  used  in  this  ceremony.     Only 
a  part  of  the  available  space  of  the  court  ifvas 
utilized.     The  court  had  been  swept  clean ;  and 
near  the  middle,  close  up  to  the  houses,  on  the 
western  side,  a  small  conical  hut  constructed  of 
green  cotton  wood  boughs  had  been  erected.     The 
diameter  of  the  hut,  on  the  ground,  was  about  six 
feet ;  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  branches  meas- 
ured about  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  though 
the  inside  height  was  probably  under  five  feet. 
On  the  east  side,  flush  with  the  ground,  was  an 
opening  about  two  feet  and  a  half  square,  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  buffalo-hide,  smooth  side  out. 
A  little  before  five  o'clock  three  men  dressed  in 
the  snake  costume  came   through    the    narrow 
opening  at  the  south  end  on  a  run.     Elach  carried 
in  his  hand  a  small  red  buckskin  bag  -containing 
sacred  meal.    They  entered  the  hut  one  at  a  time, 
remaining  inside  a  moment.     Immediately  after 
these  men  came  two  others,  dressed  also  in  the 
snake  costume,  carrying  between  them  a  medium- 
sized  flour-sack  nearly  full  of  snakes.    These  were 
deposited  in  the  hut,  and  the  whole  party  returned 
through  the  passage  by  which  they  had  entered. 
A  moment  later  the  procession  of  dancers  filed 
into  the  court. 

There  were  two  costumes,  —  that  of  the  ante- 
lope gens,  under  whose  auspices  the  dance  was 
performed  ;  and  that  of  the  snake  order,  the  per- 
formers. The  legend  of  this  dance  is  the  legend 
of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Molds  at  their  present 
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habitat.  The  antelope  gena  were  the  first  to 
errive,  and  were  ^ded  to  their  present  location 
by  the  snake- woman.  The  snake  order  was  inHti- 
tuted  to  couunemorate  this  event. 

The  coettime  of  the  antelopes  was  much  more 
brilliant  than  tliat  of  the  suake-uen.  Bach  of  the 
former  carried  in  hb  hand  a  small,  round.  T- 
shaped  rattle  painted  in  white  and  green,  the  top 
and  edges  being  white.  The  fore-arm  was  covered 
with  white  cloth.  Around  the  waiat  was  a  Bash 
of  cotton  embroidered  in  rrd  and  |p«en  in  geo- 
metrical patterns ;  and  han^^ng  down  halfway  to 
the  knee  wa^  a  kilt,  embroidered  in  the  same 
Bt.vle,  and.  like  the  sash,  woven  of  cotton.  Bach 
petfornier.  both  the  antelopes  and  snakes,  wore 
tnu  or  more  BtrJDgH  of  shell  beads  around  his 
nM-k,  and, suspended  from  them,  a  brilliant  halio 
tis  shell.  When  the  perfonner  did  not  pussesB 
such  a  shell,  he  wore  in  its  place  a  small  circular 
mirror,  auch  as  ia  furnished  by  the  traders.  Tlie 
breasts  and  upper  arms  were  decorated  in  pinkish- 
white  clay,  with  the  conventional  snuke  design,^ 
a  Eigzag  line.  Suspended  from  the  back  of  the 
sash  hung  a  coyote-skin,  the  tall  of  which  just 
reached  the  ground.  The  legs,  from  the  knee 
down,  were  painted  with  the  clay  before  men- 
tioned. They  wore  anklets  of  red  and  green 
worsted  on  the  ankles ;  and  the  feet,  in  some  cases 
were  haie,  and  painted  with  clay,  in  otli<?r8  were 
shod  in  ordinary  moccBson.i.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  rule  for  the  antelope-men.  The  faces  of  all  the 
performers  were  painted  blattk,  from  the  line  of 
the  mouth  down.  Both  parties  wore  a  small 
bunch  of  red  feathers  in  the  hair. 

The  snake-men  wore  the  same  kind  of  beads 
and  ahalls  as  the  others.  The  painting  of  the 
body  differed  somewhat:  instead  of  the  Eigzag 
line,  they  had  triangulur-sliaped  blotches  of  pink- 
iali  claj'  ou  each  breaiit,  and  on  the  upper  arms 
near  the  shoulders.  On  the  upper  arm  also,  on 
both  sides,  they  wore  bracelets  of  bark,  painted 
white.  The  fore-arm  was  painted  with  clay.  The 
kilt  was  of  the  same  style  as  that  worn  by  the 
others,  but  of  a  red  color.  Running  around  it 
horizoutally  was  a  conventionalJEed  drawing  of  a 
snake  in  black  and  while.  At  the  knee  they  wore 
tite  regular  garter  in  use  by  all  the  Indians  of  this 
region  ;  and  attached  to  the  right  leg,  just  below 
the  knee,  was  a  rattle,  formed  of  a  tortoise-shell 
with  attached  sheep  or  antelope  hoofs,  which 
made  a  most  dismal  clanking  sound  whenever  the 
wearer  moved  his  leg.  The  leg,  from  the  knee 
down,  was  painted  with  clay :  and  the  feet  were 
sliod  in  moccnsons  of  red  buckskin,  with  an  at- 
tached fringe  at  the  top.  all  looking  very  new  and 
bright.    These  performere  also  wore  the  wolf -skin. 

The  leader  of  the  danc«.  or  high  priest.  i'4irrieil 


a  buzzing-etick,  which  faileil  to  work  properly, 
however,  aiid  tvas  booij  discarded. 

The  antelope-men.  some  U<n  in  number,  came 
in  first.  Tliey  entered  in  single  file,  and  marched 
around  four  tim(«  in  an  irregular  circle.  approa*:h- 
iug  the  hut  friim  the  north.  They  then  took  up 
tlieir  positions  on  either  side  of  the  hnt,  facing 
out.  The  snake-men,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
then  entered  the  court,  marching  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  others  bad.  As  they  passed  the 
hut.  they  scattereil  some  sacretl  meal,  and  aiamped 
on  a  concealed  board  in  front  of  the  dour.  Tliis 
botud.  is  buried  in  the  ground,  iminediulely  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  hut,  anil  a  hollow  scooped 
out  under  the  middle  of  it.  Each  performer,  as 
he  passes,  scatters  some  sacred  meal  (which  is  a 
form  of  prayer),  and  stamps  on  this  board,  pro- 
ducing a  loud,  hollow  sound.  Tlie  object  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gods  lo  the  zeal  nf  the  (lerform- 
er.  that  he  may  be  properly  rewarded.  By  an- 
otlier  version,  if  a  dancer  succeeds  in  breaking  this 
boan),  which  is  nearly  two  inches  thick,  any  wish 
that  he  may  moke  for  two  sncceeding  years  will 
be  granted.  As  the  same  board  is  used  continu- 
ously until  it  wears  out,  it  must  be  occasionally 
broken.  It  is  possible,  however,  tliat  the  man 
who  gave  me  this  version  invented  it. 

After  litis  stamping  liad  been  repeated  four 
times,  the  snake-men  formed  a  line,  facing  the 
antelopes,  and  alxiut  six  feet  distaiit  fnini  them. 
The  antelopes  then  commenced  a  low  chant,  in 
which  the  snake-men  joined.  Occasionally  the 
measure  was  changed  for  a  few  moments,  and 
they  made  a  gesture  with  tlie  faitlier  n^rtnds  wliich 
eacli  man  carried  in  bis  right  hand.  The  chant 
was  kept  up  without  intermission  during  the  en- 
tire dance,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  swaying  motion  of  the  body.  When 
the  feather-shaking  had  been  repeated  four  times, 
the  snake-men  broke  their  line,  and  grou)>ed 
themselves  in  front  of  tlie  dour  of  the  hut.  A 
moment  later  the  group  parted,  and  one  of  the 
performers  appeared,  holding  in  his  mouth  a 
snake.  A  companion  (also  a  snake-man)  joined 
him,  passing  his  left  arm  over  the  first  man's 
shoulder ;  and  the  pair  passed  around  on  the  line 
previously  pursued,  with  the  pe<'uliar  st*p  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  culled  a  dunce. 
The  companion  carried  in  his  right  hand  one  of 
the  feather  wands  before  referred  to,  consisting  of 
two  large  feathers  (said  to  lie  those  of  the  wild 
turkey)  mounted  in  a  slioi  t  woinJeti  handle,  with 
a  small  red  feather  dangling  from  the  end.  This 
wand  was  constantly  and  very  skilfully  used  by 
the  companion  Ut  distract  the  attention  of  the 
snake  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  other,  and  to  keep 
its    head   forward.     Tlie    man    who  carried   the 
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snake  carried  nothing  in  his  hands.  I  have  heen 
told  that  the  men  who  took  this  part  kept  their 
eyes  tightly  closed  during  the  whole  performance. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  notice  myself,  though 
these  dancers  were  always  led  back  to  the  hut 
when  it  was  desired  to  procure  more  snakes.  The 
snake  is  held  in  the  mouth  between  the  lips,  not 
between  the  teeth  ;  and  the  mouth  is  filled  with 
some  substance,  resembling  meal  in  appearance, 
to  avoid  biting  the  snake  wlien  the  dancer  becomes 
excited.  When  a  snake  became  unmanageable, 
the  dancer  simply  opened  his  mouth,  letting  it 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Elach  of  the  couples  described  was  followed  by 
a  single  man  or  boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pick  up 
the  snakes  as  they  were  dropped.  These  also  car- 
ried feather  wands.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to 
these  as  collectors.  As  the  snakes  were  dropped 
haphazard,  at  any  place,  and  at  any  time,  and  as 
they  manifested  a  lively  disposition  to  get  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  the  position  was 
hardly  a  sinecure. 

This  second  figure  of  the  dance  occupied  about 
twenty  minutes  ;  though,  after  the  first  round, 
the  order  became  somewhat  broken,  the  collectors 
being  grouped  in  the  centre,  and  darting  here  and 
there  after  snakes,  while  the  dancers  pranced 
around  in  an  irregular  circle.  Each  performer,  as 
he  dropped  his  snake,  was  led  back  to  the  hut  by 
the  companion  for  a  new  one  ;  and  this  continued 
until  the  supply  was  exhausted.  The  low  chant 
of  the  antelopes,  the  dismal  though  rhythmical 
clank  of  the  tortoise-shell  rattles,  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  dancers,  the  breathless  attention  of 
the  spectators,  —  all  gave  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance a  weird  character. 

The  latter  part  of  the  figure,  when  the  snakes 
liad  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors, 
and  the  dancers  became  excited,  was  very  inter- 
esting. One  of  the  collectors  had  a  dozen  or  more 
snakes  in  his  hands  and  arms.  When  the  number 
became  too  great  for  proper  management,  part  of 
them  were  turned  over  to  the  antelope-men,  who 
remained  in  line  on  either  side  of  the  hut,  and 
were  held  in  their  hands  until  the  final  figure. 

The  final  figure  was  the  most  exciting.  One  of 
the  performers,  going  a  little  to  one  side,  drew  in 
sacred  meal  a  circle  about  thirteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Two  diameters  at  right  angles  were 
drawn,  and  another  line  passing  obliquely  through 
their  intersection,  representing  the  cardinal  points 
and  the  zenith  and  nadir.  The  latter  are  expressed 
by  the  line  dra^vn  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

The  chant  suddenly  ceased,  and  all  those  hold- 
ing snakes  made  a  rush  for  this  circle,  and  dropped 
them  into  it.  The  snakes  formed  a  writhing  mass, 
nearly  filling  the  circle  longitudinally,  and  about 


six  inches  in  height,  so  nearly  as  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  the  whole  figure  lasted  but  a  few 
seconds.  The  snake-men  then  literally  threw 
themselves  into  the  circle.  Each  man  seized  as 
many  of  the  reptiles  as  he  could,  and  made  off 
with  them  at  full  speed,  through  the  passa^  by 
which  the  procession  had  entered,  and  through 
the  other  opening ;  and  the  public  part  of  the 
performance  was  finished. 

The  snakes  thus  carried  off  were  taken  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  mesa,  and  there  released.  On  our 
way  back  to  camp  we  met  several  parties  return- 
ing from  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  made  out  from  the  various  de- 
scriptions which  we  received,  was  this  :  the  snakes 
were  released  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  in 
order  that  they  might  find  a  rain-god  (whose  form 
is  that  of  a  gigantic  serpent),  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  tell  him  of  the  honor  which  his  children  had 
done  him,  and  of  the  urgent  need  of  rain  among 
them.  This  is  symbolized  in  the  circle  and  cross 
lines  before  mentioned.  The  part  of  the  heavens 
from  which  rain  came  indicated  the  region  where 
the  god  was  at  the  time  that  he  received  the  mes- 
sage. This  helps  somewhat  to  explain  the  rever- 
ence, we  might  almost  say  fondness,  which  the 
Moki  feels  for  the  snakes.  The  released  snakes 
act  not  only  as  messengers,  but  also  as  ambas- 
sadors, to  the  rain-god  ;  and  a  snake  which  had 
•  been  well  treated  would  present  the  Moki^s  prayer 
much  more  forcibly  than  one  which  had  been 
roughly  handled. 

Snakes  of  all  varieties  procurable  were  used, 
including  the  rattlesnake,  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  latter.  Many  of  them  were  numbed  from 
long  confinement  and  frequent  handling,  thoug^h 
when  given  a  chance  to  escape,  as  when  they  were 
dropped  on  the  ground,  they  showed  decided  signs 
of  life.  A  great  rivalry  is  said  to  exist  amon^ 
the  dancers  as  to  who  shall  handle  the  largest  and 
finest  rattlesnakes  ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  failed  to 
see  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pref  * 
erence  for  a  small,  thin  snake,  not  poisonous  (the 
whip-snake,  I  think).  Several  of  the  dancers  held 
two  of  these  in  the  mouth,  and  one  man  even  had 
three.  When  a  man  happened  to  get  a  rattle- 
snake, however,  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  much  ; 
though,  when  a  snake  of  this  variety  was  dropped 
by  one  of  the  dancers,  the  collectors  did  not  show 
any  great  eagerness  to  pick  it  up.  Several  of 
these  rattlesnakes  were  in  a  very  ugly  mood,  and, 
when  dropped,  immediately  coiled  themselves, 
sounding  their  rattles,  and  showing  a  disposition 
to  fight.  These  were  not  picked  up  quickly,  as 
the  others,  but  were  given  a  wide  berth  by  dancers 
and  collectors  alike.     One  of  the  elder  collectors. 
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more  skilful  or  more  rash  than  the  others,  would 
then  approach,  and  tease  the  snake  with  his  wand 
until  it  struck,  the  blow  being  received  on  the 
feathers.  This  would  be  repeated  until  the  snake 
became  frightened  and  attempted  to  escape  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  uncoiled,  the  collector  would  seize  it 
with  a  quick  movement  of  the  hand  from  the  tail 
toward  the  head,  the  snake  being  grasped  by  the 
neck.  This  movement  is  accomplished  w^ith 
lightning-like  rapidity.  The  wand  is  retained  in 
the  hand  ;  and  the  feathers,  during  the  operation, 
cover  the  snake's  head.  After  the  seizure,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  make  little  difference  how  they 
held  the  snake,  holding  it  by  the  middle  or  tail  as 
often  as  by  the  neck.  No  one  was  bitten  at  this 
dance  ;  though  at  Wolpi,  the  next  day,  one  of  the 
young  performers,  a  boy  of  eight,  made  the  rounds 
with  a  rattlesnake  fastened  to  one  of  his  fingers. 
During  the  final  scramble  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
was  unable  to  discover  what  course  of  treatment 
he  underwent,  or  whether  he  survived  or  not. 

One  of  (he  striking  accessories  of  the  dance, 
are  the  groups  of  women  in  holiday  attire,  who 
stand  along  the  walls  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
dancing-space,  holding  in  their  arms  large  trays 
of  sacred  meal,  which  they  scatter  on  the  per- 
formers and  on  the  snakes  as  they  pass.  The  boy 
who  was  bitten  at  Wolpi  was  almost  covered  with 
meal  by  these  women. 

At  the  second  dance,  at  Wolpi,  we  were  on  the 
lookout  for  the  after-proceedings,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  part  of  then.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  dance  the  women  were  seen  coming 
in  from  all  directions  with  baskets  of  pekt  or 
paper-bread,  great  (]uantities  of  wheat-bread  or 
rolls,  bowls  of  mutton-stew,  and  the  various 
eatables  which  formed  the  Indians'  holiday  food. 
The  quantity  seemed  sufficient  for  an  army. 
These  were  sent  down  into  the  snake-Artva.  In 
the  mean  time  other  women  were  scurrying  along 
with  great  bowls  of  a  brownish  liquid  with  a  very, 
disagreeable  smell.  I  followed  several  of  these 
women  around  to  the  back  of  the  pueblo,  and 
there  saw  a  number  of  the  late  dancers  drinking 
this  liquid,  and  vomiting  most  violently.  I  after- 
wards learnd  from  Weeki,  the  snake-priest,  that 
this  process  continues  for  four  days,  —  a  period 
occupied  in  alternate  feasting  and  vomiting.  This 
is  the  so-called  purification.* 

1  This  is  tbe  way  our  interpreter  translated  it  :  It  should 
be  constantly  bom  in  mind,  however,  that  the  idea  of  purity 
—  of  moral  goodness  —  is  one  which  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance until  we  get  well  along  In  the  scale  of  develop* 
ment,  to  a  point  much  beyond  the  position  occupied  by 
these  Indians.  The  savaj^  or  barbarous  mind  recognizee 
no  physioal  cause  for  phenomena.  Poison,  cu  auch^  is  an 
idea  which  is  wholly  inconceivable  :  and  death  from  that 
cause,  from  a  snakebite  for  example,  would  be  attributed 
to  some  evil  influence  exerted  by  man,  as  in  witchcraft  or 
by  a  supernatural  being,  or  to  some  mistake  or  omission 
in  the  incantation. 


This  number,  4,  runs  through  the  entire  per- 
formance :  four  days  are  spent  in  collecting  the 
snakes,  —  one  day  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass;  the  dancers  retire  then  to  the 
kiva  for  four  days,  fasting  and  praying  during  the 
day,  and  eating  only  one  meal,  and  that  one  after 
dark  ;  on  the  fourth  day  of  this  jieriod  the  dance 
takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  four  days  of  puri- 
fication and  prayer ;  each  figure*  in  the  dance, 
except  the  last,  is  repeated  four  times. 

A  description  of  the  Moki  snake-dance  uhich 
occurred  at  Wolpi  in  1881  has  been  published  by 
Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  of  the  army,  in  his  book 
*  The  Mokis  of  Arizona.'  This  description  differs 
in  many  important  points  from  mine.  It  is  true, 
we  describe  dances  at  different  villages  ;  but  I 
have  already  said  there  was  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two  performances  witnessed  by  us : 
in  action  the  two  dances  were  identical.  As 
Captain  Bourke's  account  is  probably  a  close  one, 
the  ritual  of  the  dance  must  have  undergone 
many  important  changes  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  dance  witnessed  by  him  and 
the  one  here  described.  The  dance  is  ijerformed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  antelope  gens  or  the 
antelope  order,  we  were  unable  to  determine 
which ;  but  the  men  who  handled  the  snakes  be- 
longed to  the  snake  order,  and  not  to  the  ^nake 
gens.  I  think  that  one  of  the  requirements  is, 
that  all  those  taking  part  in  this  dance  shall  be 
members,  either  congenital  or  adopted,  of  the 
antelope  gens,  or  order,  whichever  it  may  be. 
The  snake  gens  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dance  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Captain  Bourke, 
it  is  not  referable,  I  think,  to  ancestor- worship,  at 
least  not  directly.  It  is  not  even  serpent-woi-ship, 
unless  the  word  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  — 
the  sense  which  includes  not  only  serpent-adora- 
tion and  reverence,  but  also  serpent-symbolism. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  have  used  the  word.  Ihe 
Moki  Indian  loves  and  reveres  the  snakes,  and 
will  never,  unless  under  the  greatest  necessity,  do 
them  harm ;  but  he  does  not  adore  them,  nor 
sacrifice  to  them  as  he  does  to  his  gods,  but  uses 
them  simply  as  the  most  appropriate  messengers 
to  the  rain-god. 

The  underlying  ideas  which  have  given  rise  to 
this  dance  are,  and  must  remain  so  long  as  our 
knowledge  is  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  un- 
known. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Moki  Indians,  it  is  simply  an  in- 
vocation, —  a  ceremony  having  for  its  sole  pur- 
pose the  procuring  of  rain  ;  but  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  esoteric  legend,  one  very  jealously  guarded, 
too,  seems  to  point  to  another  and  a  deeper  signifi- 
cation. An  investigation  in  this  direction  would 
probably  result  in  throwing  much  light,  not  only 
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on  this  particular  ceremony,  but  on  serpent- 
worship  in  general.  The  rites  connected  with 
this  form  of  worship  have  always  been  secret,  — 
secret  even  in  the  tribe  where  it  is  found.  And 
while  the  worship  of  the  serpent  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
barbarous  and  semi-civilized  minds,  —  with,  fcnr 
example,  the  principles  of  reproduction  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  with  the  idea  of  divine  wisdom  among  the 
Egyptians,  —  and  while  it  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
tributed, in  one  form  or  another,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  nation  or  tribe  which  does  not  carry 
traces  of  it  in  its  history,  but  little  is  known  about 
its  details  or  origin.  The  performance  takes 
place  every  second  year  at  the  village  I  have 
named,  and  is  ostensibly,  as  I  have  before  said, 
for  the  sole  piu-pose  of  procuring  rain.  I  have 
been  assured  by  several  of  the  old  men  in  Moki 
that  this  dance  has  never  failed  to  do  this  ;  and, 
in  fact  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  preceded 
by  several  months  of  the  dryest  weather  known 
in  that  country  for  years,  and  was  succeeded,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  dance,  by  such  copious  and 
prolonged  showers,  that  many  of  the  Mokis  lost 
their  crops  by  washouts. 

KOSMOS   BlENDEUEFF. 


THE  ARTICLE  'PSYCHOLOGY'  IN  THE 
'ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA: 

In  the  eighth  edition  of  the  'Britannica'  the 
article  on  metaphysics  covered  seventy-four  pages, 
and  there  was  no  article  on  psychology  at  all ;  in 
the  ninth  edition  the  article  on  psychology  covers 
fort  J  -nine  pages,  and  that  on  metaphysics  is  re- 
duced to  twenty-three  pages.  This  change  in  the 
apportionment  of  space  to  these  two  topics  is  a 
reflection  of  the  change  of  base  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  study  of  the  philosophical  sciences 
within  the  last  few  decades.  Psychology  has 
become,  or  at  least  has  plainly  declared  that  it 
intends  to  become,  strictly  scientific ;  and  meta- 
physics has  withdrawn  to  a  field  of  its  own. 

In  an  encyclopaedia  article  on  such  a  topic  the 
author  has  a  bewildering  choice  of  possible  modes 
of  treatment.  The  average  reader,  referring  to 
an  article  on  psychology,  will  perhaps  expect  a 
general  statement  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
different  departments  of  psychological  research, 
treated  from  a  broad  modem  point  of  view,  and 
perhaps  some  account  of  the  history  of  past 
doctrines,  and  explanations  of  the  similar  topics. 
Such  a  reader  will  be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Ward's 
article  on  psychology.  The  article  is  a  very 
puzzling  one  for  a  reviewer.  To  find  fault  with 
it,  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  an 


article  which  he  himself  would  have  wished  for 
or  have  written,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  showB  a 
neglect  for  the  very  learned  and  bright  treatment 
which  the  subject  receives  at  the  author's  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  very  unsatisfactory  impression  which 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Ward's  work  leaves  upon  him. 
In  analyzing  this  disappointment,  one  would  lay 
the  blame  either  on  the  fact  that  the  reader's  ex- 
pectation was  wrongly  founded,  or  that  Mr.  Ward 
had  chosen  to  write  an  article  which  did  not  have 
practical  utility  as  its  chief  aim,  or  more  probable, 
perhaps,  than  either  of  the  above  two,  that  the 
present  condition  of  psychology  is  reflected  in 
this  unsatisfactory,  rather  scattered  treatment. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  real  appearance  of 
a  cross-section  of  the  science  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Beginning  with  the  argument  that  the  peculiar- 
ity of  psychology  rests,  not  in  its  subject-matter, 
but  in  its  point  of  view,  he  proceeds  to  develop 
a  theory  of  presentations  which  is  fundamental  to 
his  whole  treatment.  Then,  under  seven  or  ei^ht 
headings,  he  treats  such  subjects  as  perception, 
imagination,  association,  feeling,  self -conscious- 
ness. But  under  each  section  the  reader  finds 
himself  at  once  in  medicut  res.  No  general  outline 
of  the  topic  is  given,  or  of  its  connection  with 
other  subjects.  The  author  is  evidently  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  literature  of  the  topics ;  but  only 
here  and  there,  by  way  of  illustration,  are  the 
results  of  recent  experiments  in  this  field  brought 
in.  The  section  on  feeling  is  recommended  as 
especially  well  treated. 

He  then  develops  the  theory  **that  there  is 
pleasure  in  proportion  as  a  maximum  of  attention 
is  e£Pectively  exercised,  and  pain  in  proportion  as 
such  e£Pective  attention  is  frustrated  by  distrac- 
tions, shocks,  or  incomplete  and  faulty  adapta- 
tions, or  fails  of  exercise,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  the  slow- 
ness and  smallness  of  its  changes." 

In  a  general  review  of  this  volume  of  the  en- 
cyclopaedia a  writer  referred  to  the  article  as  the 
most  abstruse  article  in  the  volume.  This  ah- 
struseness  seems  to  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  given  a  series  of  minute  dissections, 
but  neglected  to  give  the  relation  of  the  different 
parts  which  were  under  the  knife.  He  has  used 
the  microscope  without  describing  the  naked-eye 
appearances. 


The  replacement   of   a  diseased  eye   by   the 
healthy  eye  of  an  animal  has  now  been  done  five 
times,  with  one  success,  says  the  Medical  record. 
In  the  four  cases  the  cornea  sloughed  ;  in  two 
however,  firm  vascular  adhesions  took  place. 
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CO.VME.\T  A.\D  CRITICISM. 
It  will  be  remehbered  that  in  the  month  of 
Mhj  b  ^ntleman  in  Brocikl.vn  died  Trom  hydro- 
phobia. His  medical  attendanbi.  competent  pliysi- 
cianB,  had  no  doubt  about  theii  diagnoeie,  luid  his 
Bj'mplums  were  characteristic  of  that  disease. 
Cunfirmatory  of  lliie  opinion,  the  aiitopsj  rp- 
veaied  no  lesion  to  which  could  be  attributed  the 
Bymptoms  from  which  he  suffered,  —  n  couditiou 
which  is  also  characteristic  of  hj-drophubia.  Por- 
tions of  the  brain  and  the  epinal  cord  were  care- 
fully wrapped  in  cloth  wet  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  ot  mercury  and  sent  to  Dr.  Sternberg. 
Small  porUoDS  of  these  were  thoroughly  mixed 
with  aterihzed  bouillon :  and  this  brotli  n-as  then, 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  ejrin^,  injected  nnder 
the  dura  mater  covering  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  a 
small  button  of  bone  having  been  lirst  removed  by  a 
trephine.  The  wound  was  then  closed  by  sutures. 
Tliree  rabbits  were  thus  operated  upon.  One  died 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  as  the  result  of 
the  operation  :  hydi^i^ihobia,  of  counie,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Anotlier  is  now.  after 
eighteen  days,  apparently  well.  The  third  one, 
on  the  sixteenth  day,  commenced  to  show  signs 
of  being  ill :  lie  was  disinclined  to  move,  and  in  a 
few  boure  evidences  of  paralysis  appeared,  at  taO. 
in  the  hind-legs,  and  subeetjuentlf  in  all  the  ex- 
tremities. On  the  5tb  of  Jime,  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  opemtion,  he  died.  The  wound  had 
healed,  and  there  were  no  evidences  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  brain  showed  no  softening  nt  the  point 
where  the  inoculation  was  made,  no  pus,  nor  any 
evidenced  of  inflammation  either  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance or  of  it«  membrant^.  Tlie  cord  also  ap- 
peared normal.  Portions  of  the  medulla  of  this 
rabbit  were  immediately  mii(<d  with  sterilized 
bouillon,  and  two  rabbits  were  inoculated  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  describHi.  Tliis  case  is 
of  great  interest  as  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Bret  animal  in  this  country  to  become  affected 
with  hydropliobia  from  inoculation  with  material 
taken  from  a  pereon  who  died  from  that  disease. 
If  Dr.  Bternbeig  is  as  successful  with  these  rabbits 
as  with  the  first,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seriec 


cannot  be  continued,  and  thus  the  protective  vims 
of  PaetruT  be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  a  trip 
to  Paris  by  the  victims  of  dog-Ntes  made  un- 
necessary. As  we  go  to  press,  we  leam  lliat  tlie 
second  rabbit,  mentioned  above  as  remaining 
imalTect«d  for  eighteen  days,  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  hydrojihobia. 

Ik  the  nsEAT  foliticai.  changes  of  last  De- 
cember, the  Department  of  public  works  of  Japan 
wBH  abolished,  and  the  Engineering  college  hither- 
to conducted  by  that  deportment  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  educntion.  Early  In  the 
present  year,  the  Engineering  colltge  wns  amalga- 
mated with  the  University  of  TOkyO,  and  the  re- 
sulting whole  was  institnted  as  the  Imperial  uni- 
ivrgiiy  by  the  decree  of  March  1,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
university  coadiits  of  Ave  colleges;  viz..  those  of 
law.  ot  medicine,  of  engineering,  of  liti^rature, 
and  of  science.  Of  these,  fonr  are  located  in  the 
Kaga-yaehiki  (the  former 'yaehiki' of  the  Daimio 
of  Kagal,  while  the  fifth,  that  ot  engineering, 
finds  its  quarters  in  the  buildings  of  the  former 
Engineering  college.  This  amalgamation  must  be 
looked  on  as  but  another  stage  in  the  develojiment 
ot  that  institution  which  began  in  the  days  ot  th« 
Tokugawa  shOguns  as  the  place  fur  teiacbing,  and 
examining  into,  western  bookn,  and  which  has  been 
steadily  growing,  ever  since,  under  various  names, 
such  aa  Kaisei  GakkO.  TOkyO  Daiguku  (University 
of  TOkyO),  et£.  In  the  imperial  decree  of  Hatoh  1, 
referred  to  above,  the  prosecution  of  original  in- 
vestigation has  received  recognition  hitherto  not 
accorded  to  it :  for  Art.  1  of  the  decK^says.  "The 
Imperial  nniversity  shall  have  for  its  objects  the 
teaching  of  such  art«  and  sciences  as  are  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  slate,  and  the  promeation 
of  original  invettigatttynt  in  tuth  arta  and 
neiencti."  This  must  be  considered  as  a  decided 
upward  step.  In  the  new  institution,  different 
colleges  liave  also  more  power  to  act  independent- 
ly according  to  their  own  wants  than  before.  The 
very  jionderoue  ofUcial  machine  through  which 
the  business  ol  tlie  university  had  to  be  tranBactt>d 
is  somowhat  eimplitied :  and  professors,  in  the 
science  college,  for  instance,  are  given  more  free- 
dom In  Uie  management  of  their  own  laboratories. 
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Many  Americans  who  have  been  in  Japan  will 
learn  with  regret  that  Mr.  H.  KatO,  who  has  been 
in  the  responsible  position  of  the  president  of  the 
universitj  for  the  last  nine  years,  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  universitj,  having  lately  been 
transferred  to  the  senate  (GenrOin).  During  his 
presidency,  the  university  grew  up  from  a  very 
insignificant  institution  to  be  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning  in  the  world.  Mr.  KatG*8  ser- 
vices will  long  be  remembered  in  the  university. 
The  president  of  the  new  Imperial  university  is 
Mr.  H.  Watanabe.  He  has  occupied  with  success 
many  positions  of  responsibility  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  latterly  very  popular  as  the  mayor 
of  Tokyo.  His  appointment  to  the  university  is 
considered  by  all  to  be  eminently  fitting. 


Mr.  Gk)ODRiDaE  has  another  article  in  a  recent 
Scientific  American  on  *  Modifying  the  clinuite  by 
closing  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,'  in  which,  as  be- 
fore, his  argument  is  based  on  the  error  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Labrador  current  comes  to  us 
through  these  straits  instead  of  around  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  He  gives  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  assertion,  but  vaguely  discusses 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  ocean-currents,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  climatic  problem.  Re- 
ferring to  the  objection  pointed  out  in  Science 
some  months  ago,  that  our  cold  weather  comes 
from  the  west  and  north-west,  he  grants  that  this 
will '  sometimes  occur,*  as  if  it  were  exceptional. 
He  thinks  that  '<  if  we  had  not  the  cold  wall  be- 
tween our  shores  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  we  should  have  a  less  stormy  coast." 
This  presumption  is  very  questionable  indeed  ;  for 
in  winter,  when  most  of  our  notable  storms 
occur,  they  do  not  originate  on  the  coast,  but 
come  from  the  far  west  and  south-west;  and, 
moreover,  in  the  winter  season,  the  contrasts  in 
temperature  along  our  shores  would  be  stronger 
if  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  flowed  close  along  the 
cold  land.  As  far  as  this  contrast  is  effective,  our 
winters  would  be  more  stormy  then  than  now. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

The  long -looked -for  report  of  Mr.  Allison's 
conmiission  on  the  surveys  has  at  last  been  com- 
pleted, and  submitted  to  congress.  It  proves  to  be 
even  more  conservative  than  was  indicated  in  the 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  commission,  which 
was  given  in  our  issue  of  May  7.  At  that  time 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  all  of  opin- 


ion that  the  operations  of  the  geological  survey 
should  be  restricted  by  law  in  the  directioii  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Herbert's  bill.  The  maj<Mrity,  com- 
prising Messrs.  Allison  and  Hale  of  the  wrfiatn, 
and  Messrs.  Lowry  and  Wait  of  the  houae,  now 
frankly  admit  that  the  statements  and  arguments 
of  Major  Powell  have  led  them  to  modify  their 
views,  so  that  they  no  longer  propose  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  paleontological  cnr  other  wokIe  of 
the  survey.  They  therefore  propose,  in  liea  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  bill,  one  which  only  requires  that  the 
printing  of  the  survey  shall  be  specifically  esti- 
mated for,  —  a  provison  to  which  no  one  will  ob- 
ject, and  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  other 
bureaus  of  the  government.  The  following  sen- 
tences from  the  report  embody  the  gist  of  its 
judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  survey  :  — 

The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
trative part  of  the  bureau  is  well  conducted  and 
with  economy  and  care,  and  discloses  excellent 
administrative  and  business  ability  on  the  part  of 
its  chief. 

The  commission  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  survey  as  delineated  by  the  director, 
as  it  does  not  regard  itself  charged  with  this  duty, 
nor  is  it  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  involving  so  difficult  a  scientific  question. 
This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commiasion,  must  be 
left  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  are  able  to  do  so 
more  intelligently  than  can  the  commission,  with 
its  limited  means  of  knowledge. 

The  commission  has  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
a  geological  survey  of  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
siders the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  being 
done  by  the  general  government  as  settled  by  ex- 
isting legislation. 

In  treating  of  the  coast  survey,  the  conunission 
gives  an  outline  of  its  history  from  its  inception 
in  1807  until  the  present  time.  The  report  treats 
at  length  of  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  sur- 
vey to  the  navy  department,  and  shows  that  only 
a  small  part  of  its  work  is  of  a  kind  with  which 
naval  officers  are  legitimately  concerned.  It  also 
speaks  with  favor  of  the  geodetic  work  of  the 
survey,  sees  no  occasion  for  any  other  legislation 
than  can  be  incorporated  in  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  concludes  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  can  make  all  necessary  regulations  gov- 
erning it. 

The  report  on  the  signal  service  will  disappoint 
all  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  General 
Hazen's  management.    It  recommends  no  legisla- 
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tioQ  chaDging  the  general  odniiniat  ration  of  tlie 
office,  unteas  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  'study- 
room  '  and  of  the  school  at  Fort  Mejer  be  con- 
sidered such.  The  commiBBion  mys  that  anj  in- 
telligent young  man  of  good  ^ucatioa  cao  learn 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  practical  work  of  an 
observer  in  six  weeks,  and  sees  no  occasion  for  so 
elaborate  a  achemeof  instruction  as  that  provided. 
It  in  not,  however,  intended  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  able  meteorologists  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  office. 

On  the  question  of  tbe  military  control  of  the 
meteorological  service,  the  report  is  extremely 
mild.  It  is  found  that  the  work  is  in  no  sense 
military,  and  that  military  discipline  and  law  are 
not  necessary- to  its  efficiency.  If  tlieijuestion  were 
a  new  one.  whether  a  civilian  bureau  with  a  civil 
head  should  be  established  rather  tlian  an  exten- 
sion of  a  militar]'  bureau,  the  commission  would 
recommend  this  rather  Clian  a  military  organiza- 
tion. As  the  matter  stands,  the  commission  is 
equally  divided  on  the  question  of  leaving  the  ser- 
vice in  its  present  h&nds.  Tliree  do  not  see  why 
it  cannot  be  as  well  managed  by  the  chief  siKoal- 
officcr  of  the  army  as  by  a  civilian  head  :  three 
think  such  a  head  neceasaryto  its  efficiency.  All. 
however,  are  in  favor  of  cutting  down  the  mili- 
tary hlaff  as  it  now  exists.  As  with  the  other 
bureaus,  the  commission  does  not  find  that  con- 
gress can  aiivantageously  define  the  o{)erations  of 
the  signal-office  by  other  legislation  than  such 
limitations  as  may  be  imposed  an  expenditures  in 
framing  the  appropriation  bills. 

The  principal  minority  report  is  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Morgan  and  Representative  Herbert.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  severe  criticisms  upon  the  work  of 
both  the  coast  and  geological  surveys.  The  topo- 
grapliical  system  of  the  coast  survey  is  strongly 
condemned  on  tbe  score  of  extravagance  in  delin- 
eating minute  features  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
navigator,  and  of  little  or  no  use  to  any  one  else. 
It  favots  the  transfer  of  the  ofllce  to  the  navj-, 
and  would  abolish  entirely  the  further  proeecudon 
of  other  geodetic  measurements  than  are  neces- 
sary to  map- making. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  report.  Com- 
mant  is  unnecessary,  because  there  is  no  reason- 
able chance  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
surveys  will  be  left,  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
left,  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriation  committees. 
It  is  expected  that  the  house  committee  will  sym- 
pathize with  the  minority  rather  than  the  ma- 


jority, so  far  at  least  as  the  coast  survey  is 
cerned,  and  will  therefore  be  disposed  to  reduce   1 
the  appropriations  to  the  lowest  limit,  and  perba^ia 
cut  down  the  force  also. 


The  experiments  of  Dannevig  in  hatching  the 
ova  of  the  European  lobster,  naturally  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  propagation  of  the  American 
species,  which,  as  has  been  siiown  by  tlr.  Rath- 
bun,  is  becoming  less  abundant  on  what  were 
formerly  tlie  best  lolister-fiahing  grounds  on  our 
coast.  Tliis  depktion  of  the  supply  of  lobsters  is 
very  probably  due  in  large  (lart  to  tbe  fact  that 
vast  nuraliera  of  females  are  annually  canght  and 
killed,  together  with  the  many  thousands  of  eggs 
lianging  to  their  abdominal  l^B.  It  happens  in 
this  way  that  not  only  the  individuals  most  di- 
rectly concerned  in  reproducing  tbeir  species  are 
destroyed,  but  that  almost  countless  millions  of 
partly  developed  young  are  also  sacriliced,  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  supplying  the  markets  with 
this  crustacean. 

Recent  experiments  under  the  direction  of  Caj)!. 
H.  C,  Chester  at  the  U.  S.  tlsh-commission  station 
at  Wood's  UoU,  Mass..  havedemonstroted  that  itis 
possible  to  hatch  the  ova  of  the  lobster  in  unlimit- 
ed quantities  in  the  same  device  in  which  the  ova 
of  the  cod  were  successfully  hatched  last  year.  Tlie 
e^^,  at  any  sta){e,  may,  in  fact,  be  removed  from 
the  (larent  female  without  injuring  her,  or  an  ap- 
preciable number  of  ova  making  up  the  masses  of 
eggs  hanging  to  her  swimmerels.  The  «^gs,  if 
then  placed  in  the  hatching-apparatus,  will  de- 
velop and  become  embryos,  which  will  free  them- 
selves from  their  investing  envelopes  in  due  course 
of  time.  The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation 
is  not  known,  as  artiQcial  fertilization  of  the  eggs 
of  this  creature  is  not  practicable ;  though  with 
great«r  experience,  and  a  wider  range  of  accurate 
observation,  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  state  the 
length  of  that  period  pretty  accurately.  The 
approach  toward  the  completion  of  development 
in  the  egg  is  marked  by  tlie  gradual  diminution 
in  the  bulk  of  the  yelk,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
eggs  become  more  and  more  translucent :  so  that, 
by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  liatcli.  they  aru 
dirty-yellovrish  in  color  instead  of  dark  greenish- 
brown  as  at  fitat.  At  the  same  time  the  ova  Ite- 
come  larger  by  about  one-half  tlieir  original 
diameter.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  of 
development,  the  eggs  also  lose  their  original 
globular  form,  and  liecome  decidedly  oval.  Dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  development  the  eggs  show 
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a  great  range  of  variation  in  color,  a  few  being 
bright  crimson-red,  while  the  majority  are  of  a 
dirty  greenish-yellow  tint.  Similar  variations  in 
color  are  apparent  in  tlie  young  after  hatching, 
and  are  apparently  due,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eggs, 
to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  red- 
pigment  cells. 

Immediately  after  hatching,  the  young  swim 
about  in  the  sea-water,  and  will  at  once  begin  to 
feed,  even  killing  and  eating  each  other  if  food  is 
not  soon  offered  them.  Minced  crab  or  lobster 
meat  is  greatly  relished.  The  recently  hatched 
lobsters  are  also  attracted  by  the  light,  and  will 
always  collect  at  the  side  of  the  aquarium  or  tank 
nearest  the  source  of  light.  At  night,  or  if  the 
light  is  shut  ofif,  the  young  lobsters  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tanks ;  and  it  seems  that  they  may 
then  be  most  actively  engaged  in  feeding  if  food 
is  placed  within  their  reach. 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  lobster  measures 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  provided  with 
cephaiothracic  appendages  only.  The  tail,  unlike 
that  of  the  just  hatched  crayfish,  is  without 
swimmerets.  The  five  thoracic  appendages,  unlike 
those  of  the  adult  or  those  of  the  young  crayfish, 
are  biramose,  the  outer  branches  or  rami  being 
flattened,  and  fringed  with  plumose  setae.  These 
outer  branches  of  the  limbs  are  rapidly  vibrated 
to  and  fro,  and  constitute  the  principal  locomotive 
appendages  of  the  young  lobster  during  the 
pelagic  stage  of  its  existence,  acting  like  paddles 
or  oars  and  independently  of  the  inner  rami, 
which  are  used  mainly  as  prehensile  organs.  The 
inner  rami  of  the  appendages  afterwards  become 
the  permanent  thoracic  limbs,  while  the  outer 
ones  abort. 

When  from  four  to  six  days  old,  they  moult  for 
the  first  time ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in  doing  so 
they  suddenly  increase  in  length  and  bulk,  since 
they  now  measure  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length. 
They  also,  at  this  time,  acquire  four  pairs  of  ab- 
dominal legs  or  swimmerets;  but  the  telson  is 
still  formed  of  a  broad,  single,  triangular  piece, 
emarginate  posteriorly,  and  not  rounded  and  ser- 
rated behind  as  in  the  young  crayfish.  The 
pincers  of  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  become 
distinctly  developed  at  the  first  moult. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  the 
lobster  passes  through  a  schizopod  stage,  as  pointed 
out  by  S.  I.  Smith.  This  stage  has  been  omitted 
in  the  ontogeny  of  the  crayfish.  The  young  also 
evidently  abandon  the  mother  lobster  at  once,  the 
blades  of  their  pincers  being  without  hooked  tips 
for  clinging  to  the  mother,  as  in  the  recently 
hatched  crayfish. 

In  the  course  of  about  eight  days  more,  the 
young  lobsters  probably  moult  again,  —  a  process 


which  is  repeated  for  the  third  time  in  the  couzse 
of  perhaps  ten  days  more,  when  they  will  measure 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  when  thej 
have  acquired  an  additional  pair  of  appendaci:e8» 
so  that  they  then  have  all  that  are  posseflsed  by 
the  adult. 

The  young  lobster  probably  moults  twice  more 
before  it  is  sixty  days  old,  by  which  time  its 
antennae  become  fully  developed  and  flagellifonn, 
while  its  telson  loses  its  larval  form,  and  the 
animal  has  thus  completed  its  metamorphosis.  It 
now  measures  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
occasionally  taken  at  the  surface  in  a  to^v-net, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  now  usually  remains 
at  the  bottom,  concealing  itself  among  the  sea- 
weeds and  stones,  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey. 

Recent    experiments     conducted    by    Captain 
Chester,  at  Wood's  Holl,  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  adult  lobsters  alive  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  a  moist,  cold  atmosphere. 
These  conditions  may  be  most  readily  satisfied  by 
packing  the  lobsters  between  layers  of  wet  seaweed 
in  a  metal  box  with  a  perforated  cover ;  this  metal 
box  being  then  placed  in  a  larger  wooden  box, 
and  surrounded  with  cracked  ice,  which  will  cool 
the  contents  of  the  inner  box  down  to  45^  F.     At 
this  temperature,   in   tlus  device,   lobsters  have 
been  kept  alive  and  in  good  condition  for  fifteen 
days,  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  only  ;  their  gills 
not  having  been  immersed  in  water  during  the 
whole  period.      Even   the  eggs  hanging  to  the 
swimmerets  of   the  females  so  treated  are  not 
injured  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  will  continue 
to  develop  normally  if  put  into  the  hatching-jars. 
The  adults  also,  if  taken  out  of  the  seaweed  in 
the  metal  box,  and  put  into  sea-water,  have  the 
moist  air  in  the  gill-chambers  at  once  replaced  by 
'  the  water,  and  begin  to  move  about  as  if  nothing^ 
had  happened  to  them. 

This  important  discovery  renders  it  possible  to 
transport  living  adult  lobsters  across  the  continent, 
and  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  with 
this  important  crustacean.     It  is  also  possible  to 
pack  the  eggs  in  seaweed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and    transport  them    for    long    distances,  after 
which  they  may  be  hatched  and  reared  up  to  an 
inch  in    lens^h    by  artificial    means.     This  will 
render  it  possible  to  collect  lobster-eggs  to  the 
number  of  many  millions  at  several  points  over 
the  fishing-grounds,  and  bring  them  to  a  great 
central  hatching  and  rearing  establishment,  such 
as  that  at  Wood's  Holl,  where  at  least  a  hundred 
million  eggs  may  be  cared  for  at  one  time.     The 
work  of   propagating    the  lobster,  the  cod,  and 
other  fishes,  will  then  keep  the  station  at  Wood's 
Holl  in  practical  operation,  in  an  economic  direc- 
tion, for  the  entire  year.     The  recent  successes  at 
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this  station,  in  artificiaUy  hatching  the  mackerel 
and  tautog,  indicate  that  the  application  of  the 
methods  of  artificial  propagation  are  capable  of 
still  further  extension.  At  present  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  lobster  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance ;  and  the  possibility  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  young  in  large  quantities  till  they 
have  attain^  the  length  of  one  inch,  when  they 
practically  abandon  their  pelagic  habits  and  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  seems  to  be  as- 
sured. John  A.  Ryder. 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday,  May  24,  with  the  president,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
council  showed  that  178  fellows  had  been  elected 
during  the  year,  besides  three  honorary  corre- 
sponding members.  The  losses  had  been,  by 
death  63  (besides  one  honorary  corresponding 
member),  by  resignation  75,  and  by  removal  21, 
making  the  net  increase  for  the  year  16.  The 
total  number  of  fellows  on  the  list,  exclusive  of 
honorary  members,  on  May  1,  was  8,407. 

The  president  said  he  considered  himself  most 
fortunate  in  that  it  was  his  duty  to  present  to  Mr. 
Phelps,  as  the  representative  of  America  and  of 
his  distinguished  coimtryman,  Major  Greely,  the 
queen's  medal  for  this  year.  It  was  the  sixth 
occasion  on  which  a  president  of  that  society  had 
greeted  the  achievements  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  with  that  honor.  In  the  year  1855  it  was 
accorded  to  Dr.  Kane,  who  had  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition generously  fitted  out  by  the  republic  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Again,  in  the  year 
1867,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  then  president,  was 
able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  American  minis- 
ter the  gold  medal  given  to  another  of  bis  country- 
men, namely.  Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  reached  a  more 
northern  point  of  land  than  any  before  attained. 
Dr.  Hayes  had  himself  been  the  companion  of 
Kane,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  that  very  land, 
named  after  Henry  Grinnell  of  New  York,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  explorations  of  Major 
Greely. 

The  president  then  presented  the  patron's  medal 
to  Signer  Guido  Cora  {Science,  May  28). 

The  Murchison  grant  for  1886  was  awarded  to 
the  brothers  F.  and  A.  Jardine,  for  their  remark- 
able journey  overland  to  the  settlement  of  Somer- 
set at  Cape  York  (Queensland)  from  May,  1864,  to 
March,  1865,  during  which  they  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  courses  of  the  northern  rivers  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  definitely 
ascertained  the  area  of  the  York  Peninsula  adapted 
for  pastoral  occupation. 


The  Back  grant  for  1886  was  then  awarded  to 
Sergeant  David  L.  Brainard,  in  recognition  of  the 
e£Pective  services  rendered  by  him  during  the 
various  explorations  carried  out  by  the  American 
Arctic  expedition  of  1881-84. 

The  president  remarked  that  the  active  work  of 
the  society  during  the  past  year  had  been  largely 
directed  towards  initiating  improvement  in  geo- 
graphical education. 

The  report  of  the  society's  inspector,  Mr.  Keltie, 
describes  the  results  of  Mr.  Keltie's  visits  to  uni- 
versities and  schools  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  position  of  geography 
in  education :  it  had  attracted  much  attention  at 
home  and  abroad,  and,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
productive  of  good  results.  The  interest  excited 
by  the  society's  recent  action  had  been  so  great, 
and  the  expectation  that  they  should  continue  it 
by  taking  some  positive  steps  towards  encouraging 
improvements  in  the  position  of  geography  in 
schools  and  universities  was  so  general,  that  the 
council  had  felt  encouraged,  and  indeed  bound, 
to  carry  the  scheme  further.  The  educational 
committee  of  the  society  therefore  made  certain 
suggestions  to  the  council,  which  were  now  under 
consideration,  and  would  probably  be  adopted. 
The  principal  of  these  suggestions  related  to  the 
appointment  of  a  lecturer  in  geography,  to  deliver 
courses  where  the  council  might  direct. 

In  order  still  further  to  encourage  the  scientific 
study  of  geography  at  the  universities,  the  com- 
mittee suggested  that  a  prize  or  travelling  scholar- 
ship should  be  given  every  alternate  year  to  a 
student  who  had  shown  marked  ability  in  geo- 
graphical subjects,  and  who  might  desire  to  visit 
one  of  the  less-known  districts  of  Europe,  or  the 
Mediterranean  or  Black  Sea  shores,  and  any  re- 
sults to  be  communicated  to  the  society.  One  or 
other  of  the  annual  grants  which  were  at  the 
society's  disposal  might  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

Another  suggestion  was  aimed  at  reaching  the 
intelligent  middle  and  working  classes  through 
the  medium  of  the  university  extension  scheme. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  annual  grant  was  pro- 
posed. Another  was  that  a  medal  be  given  by  the 
society  to  the  student  reported  by  the  examiners 
to  have  done  best  in  physical  geography  in  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos  (honors  exami- 
nation). 

And  finally,  in  order  that  all  classes  of  schools 
might  be  reached,  it  was  proposed  that  prizes  be 
offered  for  comi>etence  in  geography  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  various  training-colleges.  Here  they 
reached  the  fountain-head  of  education ;  and,  if 
they  could  secure  adequate  attention  to  geography 
in  the  institutions  which  sent  forth  yearly  troops 
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of  teachers  to  the  board  and  elementary  schools, 
the  society  would  have  accomplished  much.  It 
was  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  absence  of  theo- 
ry in  the  proceedings  of  the  practically  minded 
average  Briton,  that  they  who  had  done  more  as 
a  nation  to  explore  and  colonize  the  distant  parts 
of  the  world  than  any  six  other  nations  should 
have  at  home  less  instruction  given  in  our  schools 
on  the  subject  of  geography  than  was  enjoyed  by 
the  youth  of  most  of  the  European  peoples. 

The  belief  was  expressed  that  the  work  of  dis- 
covery had  recently  been  aided  by  the  Indian 
army  in  Burmah,  and  by  the  impulse  given  by 
Australia  to  the  exploration  of  New  Guinea. 

The  death  of  the  British  commissioner  might 
have  temporarily  checked  measures  that  would 
lead  to  the  investigation  of  this  latter  country ; 
but  they  might  trust  to  the  enterprise  of  Ford 
and  other  explorers,  and  to  the  activity  with 
which  Australasian  commercial  interests  were 
pushed,  for  additions  to  o\ir  knowledge  of  an  island 
of  which  it  must  with  some  shame  be  said  that  a 
few  birds  of  paradise  had  hitherto  represented  its 
available  export  trade.  With  Baron  von  Mtiller 
as  president  of  the  Melboiu-ne  branch  of  the 
Australasian  geographical  society,  they  might  be 
sure  that  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  investigation 
of  this  magnificent  new  field  would  not  be  over- 
looked. 

In  Canada,  again,  Selwyn  and  Dawson  and 
Macoun  had  been  engaged  in  marking  the  value 
to  science  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  meteorology  made  possible  by 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  Pacific  railway  across 
hitherto  unknown  mountain-ranges,  whose  ridges 
were  the  birthplaces  of  waters  flowing  into  the 
Arctic,  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. So  valuable  were  the  storm-signals  to  be 
derived  from  stations  in  the  far  north-west,  that 
the  American  government  had  gladly  placed  the 
observations  of  nearly  ninety  stations  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Canadian  government,  in  return  for 
those  from  about  twenty  in  the  British  domin- 
ions. 

The  messages  flashed  from  Toronto  and  Wash- 
ington over  the  American  continent  and  across 
the  Atlantic  had  already  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing many  thousands  of  lives,  and  afforded  the 
most  practical  recent  proof  of  the  immediate 
utility  of  scientific  induction.  The  western  points 
at  which  records  were  kept  were  spots  wholly  un- 
known to  the  geographer  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

There  are  few  among  our  race,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  nation  of  their  gold  medallist,  Greely, 
or  to  their  own,  who  would  not  place  a  higher 
value  on  the  discoveries  in  that  north-western 


land  than  on  those  which  should  open  to  them 
access  to  the  torrid  zones.  They  gladly  recognieed 
the  gallant  efforts  made  by  other  races,  notably 
by  the  Italians ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  gold 
medal  to  him  whom  they  might  almost  call  theh: 
countryman,  they  were  glad  to  recognize  the  aid 
given  to  their  science  by  Signor  Cora,  and  they 
condoled  with  Italy  in  the  recent  loss  of  the  leader 
and  members  of  the  expedition  recently  raaasa- 
cred  near  Aden. 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  chief  geographical 
events  of  the  year,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  con> 
eluded  by  saying  that  the  mere  string  of  notes, 
telling  of  what  in  a  twelvemonth  had  been  ac- 
complished, showed  how  quick  was  now  the 
invading  march  of  knowledge. 


A  FINAL  BUFFALO-HUNT, 

The  National  museum  has  sent  its  chief  taxi- 
dermist, Mr.  William  T.  Homaday,  on  a  hunting- 
tour  through  the  far  west,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  specimens  of  the  buffalo,  before  this 
animal  becomes  extinct  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Hornaday  took  with  him  as  an  assistant  Mr.  A. 
H.  Forney,  an  attache  of  the  museum.  The 
party  reached  Miles  City,  Montana,  May  12. 
Some  Crow  Indians  are  said  to  have  killed  four 
buffaloes  on  the  Mussel -shell  River  about  six 
weeks  ago.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  many  good 
authorities  that  there  are  not  now  more  than 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  buffaloes  in  the  whole 
of  Montana,  outside  of  the  National  park,  where 
there  are  probably  from  two  himdred  to  three 
hundred  head.  Hunters  lie  in  wait  outside  the 
limits  of  the  National  park,  waiting  for  these 
animals  to  cross  the  line,  when  they  lose  no  time 
in  despatching  them  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
stampede  may  occur  at  any  time,  which  may 
result  in  all  the  buffaloes  now  in  the  park  leav- 
ing ;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  very  few,  if  any, 
would  escape. 

Mr.  Homaday  and  his  party  were  received  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  six-mule  team,  a  driver,  and  escort. 
The  plan  of  route  is  to  cross  the  Yellowstone  at 
Miles  City,  proceeding  up  Sunday  Creek  and  Hun- 
ter's Creek  to  its  source;  thence  across  to  Big 
Dry  River,  following  it  down  to  the  Big  Bend  ; 
thence  across  and  westward  up  Big  Timber 
Creek  ;  and  eventually  across  to  the  Mussel-shell 
River,  which  it  is  proposed  to  explore  almost  its 
entire  length.  This  route  probably  covers  every 
chance  for  finding  buffaloes  in  Montana  or  else- 
where. There  is  said  to  be  a  small  herd  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  buffaloes  in  south-western  Dakota. 
This  region  is  a  vast,  level,  treeless  prairie  utterly 
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deatitute  rd  wood,  and  it  is  Hr.  Homaday's  opin- 
ion that  an  attempt  to  find  these  fen-  would  be 
hopeleee,  Skimi  of  buffalo-faesdB  are  now  valued 
by  taxidermistB  in  Dakota  at  fifty  dollars  each, 
from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  procuring  any  more. 

Should  this  endeavor  be  tniitlees,  the  BUggee- 
licn  has  been  made  that  buffsloee  may  still  be  ob- 
tained in  the  British  posseesions. 

PARIS  LETTER. 

The  town  of  Montdidier  (department  of  Somme), 
in  the  north  of  France,  baa  recently  held  a  eeriea 
of  feativals  in  honor  of  Parmentier,  who,  aa  is  well 
known,  was  the  first  who  brought  that  humble 
hut  Tiseful  vegetable,  the  potato,  into  FVanee. 
It  waa  in  1T80,  or  thereabout,  that  Parmentier  ob- 
tained from  Louis  XVI,  permission  to  cultivate 
potatoes  in  the  Plain e  des  Sablons,  near  Paris,  lo 
show  what  service  could  be  expected  from  the 
new  food.  The  fetitival  of  Montdidier  consisted  of 
an  agricultural  exhibition,  an  exhibition  of  horses 
and  dogs,  and  of  farming  implement,  and  also  of 
a  meeting  at  which  were  discuesed  tlie  names 
by  which  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes  are  to 
be  designated  hereafter.  M.  Chevreul  was  to  pre- 
side, but  could  not  sttend.  He  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  Montdidier  was  for  him  a  sec- 
ond birthplace,  "  because  there  was  bom  Mile. 
Sophie  Davalette,  whom  I  married  in  1818,  and 
who  made  tlie  happiness  of  my  life  during  nearly 
half  a  century.''  This  is  certainly  a  very  interest- 
ing fact,  but  has  not  much  to  do  with  Parmentier. 

Some  days  ago  there  was  held  in  the  palace  of 
the  Trocadero  a  featival  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paetenr  institute.  The  very  first  artists,  dramatic 
and  musical,  offered  their  time  and  talents :  and 
the  meeting  was  a  success.  The  house,  which  is 
enormous,  was  crowded,  alt  bough  prices  were 
high  :  and  after  the  recital  by  Coquelin,  of  some 
verses  of  E.  Manuel,  a  very  fine  ovatiou  was  given 
to  Past«nr.  He  was  very  pale  and  much  over- 
come. The  whole  audience  rose,  and  cheered  with 
all  their  might.  This  festival  was  got  up  under 
the  direction  of  Scientia.  a  young  scientific  society 
fuHuded  by  Charles  Richet,  O.  Ti^andier,  and 
Max  de  Nansouty. 

Dr.  t«gneau  has  recently  presented  bis  report 
on  the  principal  epidemics  of  PurJs  during  ltj84. 
(This  is  an  annual  report  sent  to  the  Conseil  d'hy- 
giene.)  Some  interesting  faots  are  to  be  notice<l 
in  it.  It  has  long  been  thought  and  said  that 
typhoid-fever  is  the  most  prevalent  and  most  fatal 
of  Parisian  epidemics.  This,  however,  is  quite 
untrue :  diphtheria  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
the  scale.     Typhoid-fever,  nnall-pox,  and  whoop- 


ing-c{>ugh  are  becoming  more  rare  than  formerly. 
In  18&«  there  were  2.Tm  deaths  from  diphtheria. 
Dr.  Lagneau's  report  is  a  very  interesting  and  use- 
ful one,  and  indicates  great  progress  in  the  hygi- 
enic and  sanitury  conditions  of  Paris. 

A  few  days  ago  1  was  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Exposition  d'hygiene  urbaine.  a  very 
int«resting  display  indeed.  I  specially  noticed  a 
hot--air  room  for  the  disinfection  of  mattresEes 
and  clothing  (for  military  and  colonial  purposes). 
Hedard's  method  for  disinfecting  wagons  and  rail- 
way-ears by  over-heated  steam,  etc.  The  number 
of  implements  exhibited  is  very  great,  and  one 
might  spend  many  hours  in  the  exhibition  with- 
out feeling  a  decrease  in  interest.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  useful  and  ingenious  apparatus 
to  be  seen,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

There  has  been  a  very  sharp  discussion  in  the 
Academy  of  medicine  between  Pasteur  and 
B^hamp.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Bteharop 
has  got  up  a  theory  on  microEynias.  which  no- 
body save  himself  well  understands.  Microzymas, 
according  to  his  idea,  are  molecular  granulations 
which  have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  —  he  does  not  say  which  day  of  creation,  — 
and  are  possesaed  of  eternal  life.  But  what  is  the 
tSU  of  these  microzymae.  what  is  their  influence 
on  health  and  disease,  what  n  their  use  and  their 
iRodtM  Vivendi,  nobody  knows.  In  short,  M. 
Btehamp  having  attacked  Pasteur's  experimemts 
with  unusual  fury,  Pasteur  arose  and  «aid  that 
such  discusaions  were  entirely  uselees.  and  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  begin  experimenting 
again,  and  liiat  M.  Bechamp  would  surely  recog- 
nize hia  errors  if  he  only  took  care  to  experiment 
seriously.  Pasteur  contested  every  result  of 
B^hanip's  experiments,  and  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  the  facts  and 
arguments  on  both  sides :  he  wants  to  have  done 
with  the  micTozymas,  and  to  show  where  the 
errors  lie.  We  shall  certainly  have  some  very 
interesting  discussions  soon.  The  commiseion  has 
been  appointeil  on  Profe«Bor  Tr^lat's  proposal :  and 
it  is  loelieved  tliat  M.  B^hamp's  last  idea,  vis., 
that  microzymas  transform  themselves  into  bac- 
teria, bacilli,  and  other  frathogenetic  organisms, 
will  not  live  much  longer. 

The  statistics  concerning  rabies  in  animals  dur- 
ing IBS!*  have  just  been  pubhshed.  Tliey  show 
that  in  Parid,  or  rather  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  ilie  number  of  rabid  animals  was  ni8.  Of 
these  animals,  603  were  dogs  ;  18,  iMe :  and  2, 
horses.  Nineteen  persons  liave  died  of  rabies.  It 
should  be  remarke<l  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
rabiee  in  animals  waa  much  larger  in  1880  than  in 
1884,  —  518  instead  of  301 ,  an  increase  tliat  is  not 
easily  acconnted  for. 
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I  have  recently  attended  three  very  interesting 
skmotB  given  by  Prof eeeor  Luys  concerning  hyp- 
notism. The  meetings  were  held  at  his  private 
residence,  and  were  attended  only  by  some  per- 
sonal friends  and  acquaintances  of  Dr.  Luys. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  were  very  sin- 
gular indeed,  especially  during  a  somnambulistic 
trance.  M.  Luys  has  studied,  and  showed  to  us, 
the  effects  of  different  drugs  and  poisons  when 
put  in  a  glass  vial,  firmly  sealed  with  the  lamp, 
and  kept  near  the  patient  {action  dea  midicamenta 
d  distance).  Each  different  drug  produces  a  spe- 
cial and  characteristic  effect.  Valerian  does  not 
act  like  ether  or  brandy.  Wine,  brandy,  and 
champagne  do  not  produce  exactly  the  same  ef- 
fects ;  that  is,  the  drunkenness  brought  on  by 
the  presence  of  these  different  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  not  precisely  the  same,  and  the  differ- 
ences closely  correspond  with  those  observed  in 
persons  really  intoxicated  with  wine,  brandy,  or 
champagne.  For  instance,  ether  acts  on  Esther 
N.  in  the  following  manner.  After  a  few  min- 
utes' application  of  the  ether-vial  behind  the 
neck,  she  grows  less  drowsy,  opens  her  eyes, 
and  begins  laughing  and  grinning  without  any 
reason  whatever.  Her  mirth  is  soon  very  great, 
and  even  noisy.  A  very  singular  fact  is  that 
in  her  normal  condition  many  colors  are  not 
seen  by  her;  but  under  the  influence  of  ether 
she  sees  them  quite  distinctly,  and  is  astonished 
at  the  vividness  of  her  color-impressions.  Vale- 
rian acts  upon  her  very  differently.  She  begins 
scratching  the  floor,  ah  cats  do,  and  believes  she 
is  disinterring  the  remains  of  her  mother ;  and 
she  is  in  a  very  sad  train  of  thought.  Wine, 
similarly  put  behind  her  back,  intoxicates  her  in 
a  most  pronounced  and  realistic  manner:  she  is 
certainly  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  more  so  if  she  had  really 
swallowed  several  bottles  of  wine.  It  is  quite  a 
sight  to  witness  the  experiment.  She  goes 
through  the  whole  ordeal  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  finally  rolls  on  the  floor  as  drunk  as  drunkard 
ever  was.  Water  brings  on  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia. These  experiments  fully  confirm  those  of 
Drs.  Burot  and  Bourru,  of  Rochefort,  on  the  same 
subject. 

Near  the  end  of  last  month,  during  the  Easter 
holidays,  the  Congrds  de  soci^t^  savantes  began 
its  meeting  in  the  Sorbonne  for  the  twenty-fourth 
time.  After  having  been  made  up  entirely  of  pro- 
vincial scientists,  this  society  has  recently  enlarged 
its  membership,  and  now  comprises  members  from 
all  parts  of  France.  The  number  of  persons  who 
attend  this  meeting  is  always  very  great ;  but  the 
Parisian  members  are  rather  scarce,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  as  fine  as  it  has  been  this 


year,  and  tempts  them  to  go  and  seek  in  acme 
nook  of  Ck>mpi^gne  or  Fontainebleau  forests  a 
week  of  leisure  and  rest  after  a  winter  of  hard 
work.  However,  the  meeting  was  very  interest- 
ing. In  the  section  devoted  to  economical  and 
social  science,  presided  over  by  M.  Levasseur  of 
the  institute,  many  questions  were  discussed  ctm- 
ceming  property,  the  share  that  can  be  given  in 
benefits  to  workmen,  the  Torrens  act,  and  similar 
plans  for  the  mobilisation  of  property,  etc.  In  the 
historical  and  archeological  section  many  papers 
were  presented,  as  usual.  These  literary  scientific 
studies  are  the  ones  that  interest  the  greatest 
number  of  members ;  since  these  sections  are  the 
original  society  itself ,  which  has  only  of  late  added 
sections  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  physics. 

Apropos  of  societies,  the  Association  fran^ise 
pour  Tavancement  des  sciences  has  just  published 
the  first  part  of  its  report  on  the  Grenoble  meeting 
of  1885.  This  report  is  now  published  in  two 
parts,  separately  bound  as  usual :  it  is  published 
with  great  care,  and  is  very  large. 

Professor  Duclaux  published  last  week  a  new 
edition  of  his  book,  '  Ferments  et  maladies,'  under 
the  title  of  *  Le  microbe  et  la  maladie.^  It  is  an 
entirely  new  work,  and  gives  a  very  good  CKX^ouut 
of  the  facts  at  present  positively  known  concern- 
ing the  pathogenetic  properties  of  different  bac- 
teria and  bacilli.  We  recommend  this  book,  which 
is  very  interesting  and  well  written,  although  with 
too  many  attempts  at  literary  effect. 

Tlie  Institute  of  France  has  been  recently  called 
to  elect  a  member  in  the  place  of  Professor  Bou- 
ley,  deceased  some  time  ago.     There  was  only  one 
candidate  of  sufficient  notoriety  and  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  this  was  Professor  Cbauveau  of  Lyons, 
the  well-known  veterinarian  and  physiologist.  He 
was  elected  by  a  great  majority,  and  is  to  fill  the 
place  of  M.  Bouley  in  many  ways,  being  already 
inspector-general     of      veterinary    schools,    and 
member  of  the  institute,  and  soon  to  be  elected  a 
professor  in  tlie  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle,  in 
M.  Bouley's  place.     His  duties  will  be  different 
from  those  of  his  predecessor.     He  will  be  profes- 
sor of  general  physiology  and  pathology,  instead 
of  professor  of  comparative  pathology,  at  least  it 
is  rumored  so;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  Professor 
Chauveau  being  by  training  more  of  a  physiologist 
than  of  a  pathologist.     He  is  a  very  able  man,  has 
worked  a  good  deal,  and  thoroughly  understands 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.     His  elec- 
tion in  Bouley's  place  is  very  favorably  commented 
on  here. 

M.  Laurent  has  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Belgium  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the 
infiuence  of  different  bacteria  on  the  growth  of 
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Fagopyrum.  He  has  grown  the  plant  in  differ- 
ent sorts  of  earth,  and  has  found  that  the 
bacteria  are  very  useful ;  since  the  plants  grown 
in  earth  filled  with  bacteria  are  much  bigger  and 
finer  than  those  grown  in  sterilized  humus. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Revue  scientiflque 
contain  articles  on  the  zoological  stations  of  Cette 
and  Concameau.  The  laboratory  of  Cette  is  well 
known,  and  presents  the  great  advantage  of  a  rich 
fauna  to  be  found  in  the  brackish  waters  of  pools 
in  the  salt-marshes,  and  in  fresh  water.  No  place 
in  France  offers  such  a  happy  combination  of  dif- 
ferent fields  for  biologicid  students.  Professor 
Sabatier  of  Montpellier,  weU  known  by  his  numer- 
ous and  interesting  researches  on  the  origin  of 
sexual  elements  in  the  vertebrates,  founded  this 
laboratory,  and  he  now  wishes  to  develop  it.  He 
is  trying  to  raise  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
strip  of  land,  and  especially  for  a  new  building. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  succeed.  As  to  CJon- 
carneau,  the  oldest  of  all  our  marine  laboratories, 
it  seems  to  be  in  good  order.  It  was  founded  by 
Costi  in  1859.  It  is  a  small  laboratory,  and  cannot 
compete  with  its  younger  companions  of  Roscoff, 
Banyuls,  Cette,  Villefranche,  and  Wincereux; 
but  yet  it  may  render  good  service.  Interesting 
researches  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
at  different  depths  have  been  conducted  by  M. 
GoYz  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  study  the  habits  and 
biology  of  sardines,  a  fish  very  abundant  on  the 
coast  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  concerning 
which  very  little  is  yet  known.  V. 

Paris.  May  19. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  provincial  assembly  of  San  Paulo  has 
voted  an  appropriation  of  fifty  contos  of  reis 
(equivalent  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars) 
to  begin  a  geographical  and  geological  survey  of 
that  province  on  the  plan  followed  by  the  surveys 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  work 
has  already  been  commenced  with  the  following 
corps :  Prof.  Orville  A.  Derby,  director ;  Dr.  Theo- 
doro  Sampaio,  chief  topographer ;  Dr.  Luis  Felippe 
Oonzaga  de  Campos,  and  Dr.  Francises  de  Paula 
Oliveira,  geologists.  The  first  work  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  the  exploration  of  the  river  Para- 
napanema  from  near  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  Parana,  which  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  system  of  internal  communica- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  to  afford  a  complete 
geological  section  across  the  various  belts  of  sedi- 
mentary formations  of  the  province.  The  province 
of  San  Paulo  joins  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  od  the 
south,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant of  the  empire,  and  has  as  yet  received  but 


little  attention  from  geologists.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, is  known  to  possess  great  natural  re- 
sources, and  embraces  the  principal  coffee-grow- 
iug  sections  of  Brazil.  Operations  have  probably 
been  begun  by  this  time.  With  respect  to  his  re- 
cent studies  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Derby  writes,  **I  have 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  petro- 
graphical  work,  with  very  encouraging  results,  as 
I  find  that  the  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  not  so  monotonous  as  I  had  supposed, 
as  there  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  three 
ancient  volcanic  centres,  with  a  great  and  per- 
plexing variety  of  eruptive  rocks,  both  in  large 
masses  and  in  small  dikes." 

—  The  belief  in  the  occurrence  of  *  sea-serpents  * 
in  the  ocean  of  to-day,  though  hardly  openly 
averred,  is  not  discountenanced  by  not  a  few 
scieutific  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration.  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  after 
giving  (in  the  Annals  of  the  N.  Y.  academy  of 
sciences)  an  historical  account  of  a  '  sea-serpent ' 
observed  near  Boston,  corroborates  the  adduced 
testimony  by  the  description  of  a  carcass  of  a  large 
and  unknown  animal  found  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
as  related  by  highly  creditable  witnesses.  The 
creature  described  was  over  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  nowhere  of  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Unfortunately  the  specimen  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition,  and  no  portion  was  saved. 
The  discovery  of  the  giant  squids  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  within  recent  years  demonstrates  the  possi- 
bility of  other  large  animals  vet  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  of  whose  existence  science  is  Tet  whoUy 
unaware.  May  not  some  descendant  of  the  cre- 
taceous roosasaurs  or  plesiosaurs  yet  be  among 
them  ? 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  colonial  institute, 
held  on  May  11,  in  London,  a  paper  on  *  Tasmania 
as  it  is,'  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dobson,  chief 
justice  of  Tasmania.  As  to  the  chief  industrial 
pursuits  of  Tasmania,  Mr.  Dobson  remarked  that 
the  largest  return  was  received  from  sheep's  wool, 
and  great  attention  was  devoted  to  breeding  meri- 
no sheep,  with  fleeces  of  the  finest  and  densest 
quality.  An  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  of 
different  kinds  was  obtained  from  the  dense  forests 
of  the  island  ;  and  hops,  oats,  and  potatoes  were 
among  the  vegetable  produce.  There  could  be 
little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  mining  wealth  of 
Tasmania  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  As  to  means  of 
locomotion,  257  miles  of  railway  had  been  laid 
down,  and  117  nearly  completed,  and  there  was  a 
network  of  telegraphic  wires  all  over  the  inhab- 
ited portions  of  the  colony.  No  aid  was  afforded 
by  the  state  to  religion  ;  and  of  the  population, 
about  one-half  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  one-fourth  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
believed  that  Tasmania  had  not  progressed  more 
rapidly  because  she  had  hitherto  suflPered  from 
contiguity  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies,  which  offered  a  wider  field  and  greater 
scope  for  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  settler. 
As  this  field,  however,  gradually  became  occupied, 
Tasmania's  progress  would  again  become  assured. 
He  thought,  however,  that  a  colony  which  had 
increased  her  revenue  during  the  last  decade  from 
£340,000  to  £550,000,  and  her  exports  from  £1,000,- 
000  to  £1,400,000,  was  not  to  be  deemed  wanting 
in  progress. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  has  presented  to 
Harvard  college  a  tablet  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. The  tablet  is  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  is  to  be  placed  with  the  Smith  collection  of 
meteorites  purchased  by  Harvard  college  after  Dr. 
Smith's  death.  In  the  centre  of  the  tablet  there 
is  an  enamel  portrait  of  Professor  Smith,  and  this 
is  surrounded  by  the  different  medals  and  decora- 
tions with  which  he  was  honored.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  collection  of  meteorites  was 
sold  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  Mrs. 
Smith  contributed  two  thousand.  With  the  eight 
thousand  dollars  actually  received,  Mrs.  Smith  has 
generously  endowed  the  Smith  medal,  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences. 

—  The  engraving  of  the  various  index-catalogue 
charts  for  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
has  been  commenced  ;  the  chart  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  and  Gulf  will  be  out  by  the  middle  of 
August ;  that  for  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  issued 
Jan.  1.  The  Pacific  coast  tide-predictions  for  the 
year  1887  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
printer ;  the  predictions  for  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
be  sent  to  the  printer  this  week ;  and  the  entire 
series  will  be  ready  for  issue  by  the  Ist  of  August. 

—  Plate  No.  10  of  the  detailed  topographical 
survey  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made  by  As- 
sistant John  W.  Donn  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey, 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  commissioners 
of  the  district,  has  been  printed  and  sent  to  the 
commissioners.  The  drawing  of  plate  No.  16  is 
complete,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
photolithographer  this  week.  This  sheet  will 
show  the  location  of  the  estate  recently  purchased 
by  President  Cleveland  for  a  summer  residence. 
For  the  want  of  sufficient  fimds,  it  has  only  been 
practicable  to  keep  one  topographical  party  at 
work  on  this  important  survey.  Those  having 
charge  of  the  direction  and  execution  of  this 
work  are  urging  congress  to  appropriate  sufficient 
money  to  employ  at  least  one  more  party  and  two 
skilled  draughtsmen,  in  order  to  complete  it. 

—  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  Ohio  agricultural  ex- 


periment-station contains  an  interestini^  acoonnt 
of  further  experiments  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Weber 
upon  the  microscopic  methods  of  distinguishing 
butter  from  other  fats  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  which  were  mentioned  in  a  recent 
number  of  Science,  It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Taylor's  first  claim  was  that  butter,  cooled 
slowly  under  certain  conditions,  formed  *  globulea,' 
which,  when  viewed  by  polarized  light,  shewed  a 
well-defined  St.  Andrew's  cross.  Professor  Weber 
having  shown  that  this  appearance  was  not  charac- 
teristic of  genuine  butter,  but  might  be  produced 
in  any  common  fat  by  treatment  similar  to  that 
applied  to  the  butter.  Dr.  Taylor  then  practically 
abandoned  his  claims  for  this  test,  and  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  another  test  as  being  most 
important  and  characteristic.  According  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  if  a  sample  of  butter  is  viewed  by  polarized 
light,  a  plain  selenite  being  placed  between  po- 
larizer and  analvzer,  a  uniform  color  is  observed  : 
if  any  solid  fat,  like  lard  or  tallow,  be  thus 
viewed,  the  fat  wiU  exhibit  prismatic  colors.  It 
is  this  test  which  has  been  the  subject  of  Professor 
Weber*s  investigations,  and  he  finds  it  as  falla- 
cious as  the  former  one.  Any  of  the  fats  under 
consideration,  if  melted,  and  cooled  slowly,  and 
then  submitted  to  Dr.  Taylor's  test,  will  sho^w^  the 
prismatic  colors,  due  to  the  action  of  the  com> 
paratively  large  crystals  formed  upon  the  polar- 
ized light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  fats,  if 
cooled  quickly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
large  crystals,  present  the  uniform  tint  claimed 
by  Dr.  Taylor  as  characteristic  of  butter-fat.  An 
interesting  obserration  was  made  upon  a  sample 
of  butter  which  had  been  kept  in  a  closed  tin  box 
in  the  laboratory,  and  had  become  alternately 
hard  and  soft  with  the  changes  of  temperature, 
but  never  melted.  This  butter,  which  had  hardly 
been  exposed  to  greater  changes  of  temperature 
than  much  country  butter  is  liable  to,  showed  the 
prismatic  colors  claimed  by  Dr.  Taylor  as  charac- 
teristic of  foreign  fats.  Professor  Weber  con- 
cludes this  account  of  his  experiments  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  •*  Taking  the  whole  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's microscopical  investigations  into  account,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  received  more  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  American  investigators  than 
their  crude  methods  and  erroneous  conclusions 
would  warrant." 

—  The  distinguished  mechanical  engineer, 
Adolphe  Him,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  rose  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil. 

—  Assistant  C.  H.  Boyd  of  the  coast  survey  has 
been  instructed  to  make  an  examination  into  the 
changes  in  the  shore  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Mono- 
moy,  Mass. ;  instructions  have  been  issued  to  Sub- 
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BHsiBtant  W.  C.  HodgkiitB  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  point  at  Cape  Lookout  where  great  chasgee 
have  been  reported  since  the  last  examination : 
Lieatenant-Comm&nder  BrownBon,  U.8.N.,  chief 
hydrographic  inspector,  is  dow  in  New  York,  in- 
Bpecling  the  Oedney,  Bache.  and  Endeavor ;  Lieut. 
F.  S.  Carter  has  been  detached  from  the  coaet- 
■veT  Bteamer  Qwiney.  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  veflBels  laid  up  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  ; 
reports  from  the  steamers  Paterson  and  McArthur, 
which  are  stationed  at  Wrangle,  Alaska,  stat« 
that  the  weather  is  very  favorable  for  work,  and 
the  reaidta  thus  far  attKined  liave  been  most 
gratifying. 

—  The  Royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Turin  has 
announced  the  grand  Bressa  prize  of  twenty-four 
hundred   dollars,  to   be   awarded  at  the  close  of 

19  for  tbe  miwt  meritorious  work  or  discovery 
in  the  physical  or  natural  sciences,  produced  dur- 
ing the  years  1886-^9.     Tbe  prize  is  open'to  the 

—The  Inlemadonal  literary  and  artistic  aeso- 
cistion,  says  tbe  Acttiiemg.  will  not  bold  its  nest 
congress  at  Stockholm  this  year,  as  bad  been 
arranged,  but  at  Geneva,  on  tbe  16th  of  Septem- 

'.  Tlie  subjecto  to  be  discussed  will  comprise 
the  right  of  property  in  httreg  mittivet,  the  agree- 
ments as  to  publication  and  the  relations  t>etween 
authora  and  publishers,  the  right  of  properly  in 
the  titled  of  literary  and  scientific  productions. 
and  the  assimilation  of  tbe  right  of  translation 
with  tbat  of  pnMJncCioo. 

—  Naturalists  will  recall  that  some  foesil  egg- 
niaases  of  insects  of  extraordinary  aiae  were  found 
a  few  years  ago  m  Colorado  in  beds  referred  lo 
the  lAramie  period,  and  considered  by  Scudder  as 
Indicating  tbe  existence  of  a  neuropteri:ius  insect 
Yery  closely  allied  to  our  great  -  Hellgramile." 
Corydalus  cornutus.  It  now  appears  that  pre- 
cisely similar  bodies,  at  ftrat  supposed  to  be  of 
vegetable  origin,  have  been  found  in  the  lignites 
of  Trets.  near  Aix,  Ftance,  associated  with  Ne- 
lumbium  in  beds  universally  referred  to  the  lower 
Oarumnian.  or,  even  lower,  to  the  Campanian  ; 
tbnt  is,  to  the  horizon  of  the  upper  cretaceous.  The 
Garunmlan  has  already  been  comjiored  to  our 
L&ramie  group. 

—  The  Wiirtemberg  ministry  has  invited  the 
governments  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Baden,  anrl 
Switzerland  to  participate  in  an  exatnination  and 

veys  of  the  deeper  portions  of  tbe  Idke  of  Con- 
stance, to  serve  in  the  preparation  of  an  accurate 
map  of  tbe  lake's  bottom.  A  commiMion  of 
epecialiets  will  meet  in  Friedrichshaven  to  decide 
upon  the  oielhods  and  extent  of  the  proposed 
nndertaking. 


—  Prof.  O.  Dewalque  of  lAi^,  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  tbe  International  congress  of 
geologists  on  the  map  of  Eurojte,  desires  to  sell  his 
large  library  en  bloe,  and  wishes  to  know  n'hetber 
some  individual  or  institution  will  not  make  him 
an  offer  for  it  on  the  basis  of  a  catalogue  of  its 
contents. 

—  The  output  of  shad  hatched  by  the  U.  S.  fish 
commission  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  12,- 
00(J.O(KI.  Tliese  have  been  sent  away,  as  fast  as 
hal«lied,  to  various  streams,  and  deposited  :  3SS,- 
000  have  gone  to  the  Cheat  River  at  Grafton : 
370,000  to  the  Chattahoochee,  Georgia  :  638,000 
to  the  Chickahominy  ;  930,(K)0  to  the  Dan  ;  758,- 
000  ut  the  Matlapony  ;  385,lMK)  to  tlie  Pamunky  ; 
1,110,000  to  the  Occoquan;  757.000  to  the  Shen- 
andoah :  380.000  to  tbe  James  ;  37S,000  to  the  Ap- 
pomattox ;  flOT.OOO  to  the  Slonocacy  ;  809.000  to  the 
Patuxeitt:  1.234.000  to  the  Rivanna  :  BflO.WO  to  tbe 
Aocokeek  Creek ;  389.000  to  Aquin  Creek ;  1.270.- 
(100  to  the  Rapidan ;  391,000  to  the  North  Anna  ; 
1,070,IKI0  tothe  Rappahannock;  1.282,000  to  the 
Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac  ;  1,086.000  to  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  1.000.000  to  the  Colorado.  All  of  these 
flab  are  not,  of  course,  counteil  and  numbered. 
They  are  measured  in  the  jars.  It  is  known  by 
actual  count  how  many  eggs  are  necessary  to  fill 
a  Jar  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  A  iguart,  it  is 
estimated,  will  hold  38,000  eggs. 

—  New  discoveries  of  petroleum  in  southern 
CaUfomia  are  causing  much  excitement,  says  Ihe 
Ijos  Angelee  Herald.  A  well  recently  bored  in 
Ventura  county  is  yielding  fifty  barrels  of  oil  daily. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Some  devices  for  teaching  btttorical  geography. 

A  mactti  having  called  my  attention  to  som»  mg- 
geatioDS,  in  Scimre  of  April  9,  on  maps  niitsble  (or 
biitory  claates.  it  has  uocurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
tbe  resallB  of  several  years'  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent devices  (or  teacbing  historic  geography  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  yonr  reulen. 

Tbat  help*  are  needed  to  itluetrate  the  intrieate 
territorial  changes  of  continental  history,  scarcely 
requires  to  be  farther  emphasized.  Hnch  of  history, 
indeed,  is  little  more  than  the  record  of  inch  cbanses. 
Tbe  contrast  between  tbe  bopeleu  confnsloa  of  oiany 
important  epochs  when  studied  without  historical 
maps,  and  tbe  beantifnl  cleamess  of  tbe  same  epochs 
with  the  maps,  is  simply  astounding,  and  is  tbe  true 
wBrrant  for  tbe  time  honored  claim  of  geography  as 
one  of  the  two  eyes  of  history. 

Having  become  impressed,  after  a  deal  of  unsatis- 
factory teaching,  that  better  machinery  than  the 
ordinary  is  almost  a  necessity,  I  have  spent  considera- 
hte  time  and  pains  trying  difFerent  devices.  For 
several  years  I  used  a  map  of  Europe  psmianeotly 
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painted  on  the  blackboard,  and,  to  thow  territorial 
changes,  filled  in  with  colored  crayons.  This  method 
has  the  great  advantage  of  growing  before  the  class, 
changing  with  the  history.  Bat  it  is  wanting  in 
cleanness  and  accoracy,  requires  moch  disagreeable 
labor,  and  involves  destroying  the  boandaries  of  the 
one  period  before  patting  on  those  of  the  next ;  so 
that  the  eye  cannot  compare  the  two  stages. 

Accompanying  this  device,  I  have  used  that  for 
the  popils  which  yoo  sorest;  i.e.,  small  uncolored 
outline-maps,  to  be  filled  in  for  successive  epochs  by 
the  student  himself.  My  class  in  medievai  history 
last  year  was  required  to  make  eighteen  of  these. 
To  get  the  outline-maps,  we  have  copies  made  by  the 
hektograph  process.  Tracing-paper  can  be  used  to 
get  the  first  copy,  thus  bringing  this  scheme  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher. 

We  also  use  your  scheme  involving  a  series  of  wall- 
maps  for  successive  epochs.  With  other  teachers  I 
have  often  felt  the  need  of  cheap  printed  outline- 
maps,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In 
lieu  of  such  outline-maps,  we  have  gotten  along 
pretty  well  by  the  use  of  white  hoUand,  which  is 
sufficiently  translucent  to  be  used  like  tracing  cloth  ; 
so  that  the  labor  of  carefully  drawing  the  map  has 
to  be  performed  but  once.  This  material  we  buy  in 
quantities,  so  that  it  costs  but  twelve  cents  and  a  half 
per  yard.  To  secure  the  requi«ite  width,  two  or 
more  pieces  can  be  sewed  together.  Being  strong  to 
re9i8t  wear  and  tear,  for  maps  it  is  about  the  most 
satisfactory  material  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

But  the  best  device,  by  all  odds,  which  we  have 
yet  hit  upon,  is  a  system  of  ground-maps  with  super- 
posable  fractional  maps.  The  ori^rinal  map  we 
mount  on  a  soft  pine  back,  and  indicate  every  change 
by  overlapng  it  with  fractional  maps  corresponding 
in  natural  features  to  the  original,  but  colored  in 
such  manner  as  to  show  the  altered  political  relations. 
Thus,  having  a  map  of  Italy  divided  and  colored  to 
show  its  political  condition  before  1859.  —  with  Sar- 
dinia and  Piedmont  red,  Austrian  territory  yellow, 
Parma  orange,  Modena  gray.  Papal  States  brown, 
Tuscany  olive,  and  Naples  purple,  —  we  tell  the  story 
of  Magenta  and  Solferina ;  then  lay  over  yellow 
Lombardy  a  red  Liombardy,  to  show  its  acquisition 
by  Sardinia  ;  and  a  green  Savoy  and  Nice  over  the 
red  Savoy  and  Nice,  to  show  how  France  exacted 
them  as  the  price  of  her  assistance.  Then,  on  Victor 
Emanuel's  acceptance  of  the  offered  sovereignty  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Bolofoia,  and  Tuscany,  a  red  patch 
is  tacked  over  these  districts.  So  a  red  Sicily  and  a 
red  Naples  are  laid  on  when  Garibaldi's  work  is 
done.  A  red  Ancona  and  Umbria  finish  the  work 
for  1860.  In  1866  Venetia  is  covered  with  red  ;  and 
in  1870,  the  remainder  of  papal  territory. 

During  the  year  we  have  worked  out  sets  for  the 
territorial  history  of  France  from  1550  to  1870,  of 
Prussia  from  1400  to  1866,  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  1680  to  1886,  of  western  Europe  from  395  to 
888,  etc.  From  no  other  plan  have  we  obtained  re- 
sults at  all  comparable  with  those  of  this  year. 

The  advantages  of  this  device  are  apparent.  It  is 
superior  to  the  series  of  maps,  because,  1^,  it 
changes  with  history  ;  2"*,  a  more  definite  concept  of 
the  changed  terntory  is  obtained  when  it  can  be 
taken  off  and  handled  as  a  piece  of  cloth ;  3^,  the 
student  can  be  set  to  work  out  the  changes  for  him- 
self, —  to  build  up  or  take  to  pieces  the  map ;  and, 
4*^,  it  is  less  expensive,  involving  but  one  or  two 
full-sized  maps.     It  is  superior  to  the  blackboard 


■cbeme,  because,  1",  it  is  clearer  ;  2**,  it  is 
curate  ;  8^,  it  is  easier  to  reproduce,  and  so  nol  too 
difficult  for  the  student  and  the  overworked  taoichsr; 
and,  4^,  it  preserves  both  the  original  oonditiooi  d 
things  and  the  changed  order,  each  of  which  can  bo 
reproduced  in  turn,  and  thus  the  exact  natore  and 
extent  of  the  change  can  be  clearly  and  definildj 
seen. 

Incidentally,  the  use  of  a  soft-wood  back  has  ang- 
gested  severfld  little  devices  which  we  find  qoite  hd^ 
ful.  For  battles  we  use  a  bright  red  apeiur-head  of 
stiff  cloth  fastened  with  sealing-wax  to  the  head  of 
a  needle.  These,  being  removable,  are  placed  on 
the  map  just  where  events  call  for  them  ;  can  be 
made  larg^  enough  to  show  acroes  any  rooni  withoat 
permanently  disfiguring  the  map ;  do  not  crowd 
regions  like  the  Netherlands,  where  many  batUas 
have  been  fought,  till  the  confusion  is  hopeleaa  ;  and, 
finally,  furnish,  in  putting  them  on,  a  usefal  exerdts 
for  the  student.  Similarly,  we  use  a  yellow  star  on 
a  black  circle  for  treaties  of  peace,  and  lines  of 
colored  braid  to  follow  expeditions,  such  as  Alex- 
ander's or  the  crusades.  Doubtless  other  expedients 
of  the  same  nature  will  suggest  themselves. 

F.  M.  Tatixa. 

AlbioD,  Mich.,  May  88. 


Some  Ojibwa  and  Dakota  practices. 

Science  (vol.  iii.  No.  57)  records  on  p.  298  the  dis- 
covery of  human  bones  sugi^esting  cannibalism  in  a 
cave  near  the  village  of  Holzon  Brunswick,  reported 
to  the  Berlin  anthropological  society  by  Professor 
Nehring.  **It  is  the  first  evidence  discovered," 
says  the  author,  "*  that  a  race  of  anthropophagi  ever 
existed  in  Germany.  The  bones  were  not  folly 
calcined,  and  bad  evidently  been  chopped  to  obtain 
the  marrow.  As  a  still  greater  proof  of  cannibalism, 
it  was  shown  that  the  bones  were  thrown  in  a  heap, 
as  if  cleared  after  a  meal.  ...  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  Profes.Mor  Yirchow  raised  some  objections 
to  the  cannibal  theory.*' 

A  case  like  the  one  in  question  mii^ht  sometimes, 
probably,  be  referable  to  exceptional  cannibalism  ; 
that  is,  to  an  act  of  cannibalism  committed  under 
extraordinary  conditions,  by  a  race  not  commonly 
addicted  to  the  vice,  and  even  in  general,  perhaps, 
abhorring  it.  In  solving  problems  of  this  sort,  it 
becomes  a  pertinent  inquiry,  how  savage  man  of  the 
historic  period  actually  'takes  his  meals,'  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  and  whether  or  not  be  practises 
disposing  of  the  residuum  of  his  food  in  the  orderly 
manner  indicated  above. 

An  instance  of  man-eating,  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, occurring  among  the  wild  Ojibwas  of 
Lake  Pokegema,  Minnesota,  is  cited  below.  It  is 
put  on  record  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating exceptional  cannibalism  in  non-cannibal 
tribes,  and  of  showing  how,  half  a  century  ag^, 
Algonkins  and  Dakotas  .still  inhabiting  the  north- 
west were  accustomed  to  hew  in  pieces,  distribute, 
and  leave  to  be  gnawed  by  animals,  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  their  enemies.  The  given  facts,  further- 
more, emphasize  the  possible  co-existence,  in  the 
same  aboriginal  community,  of  two  widely  differing 
grades  of  civilization,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
savages  just  emerging  from  barbarism  in  virtue  of 
their  association  with  enlightened  races. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared   from    verbal  and  written    material    kindly 
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fumufard  the  writer  by  Mn.  Elizabeth  Taylor  Ayer, 
a  oiimionary  lady  who  wbb  a  keenly  interested  par- 
ticipBnt  in  mod  of  the  events  reported,  Amontf  tbe 
'  r  wriicn  of  Uinnfiot*,  fra^nnents  of  tbe  name 
adre  o<-cnr,  preMDtiDg.  however,  different 
phases  of  tbii  hiitorj',  and  altugether  lacking  the 
elFment  of  continuity. 

The  Ojibwa  band  of  aboriifines  settled  nhoat  Lake 
PokegeiDB,  in  vhat  is  now  Pioe  county,  Miun..  in- 
cluded in  1841  two  Ojibwa  braves,  —  one  naaied 
We-xAn^ma  ;  the  other  called  by  the  minionaries 
stationed  at  that  point  Julius  Caesar,  both  on  account 
of  his  distingDiihed  bearing,  and  bis  prowen  in  bat- 
tle. 

Some  time  in  Hay,  1941,  these  two  Indians  were 
despatched  down  tbe  St.  Croix  valley  to  St.  Croix 
Falls  for  needful  supplies.  Upon  reaching  their 
ttination,  they  learned  that  their  hereditary  ene- 
es,  the  Sioni  or  Daboi&s.  were  about  to  attack  the 
Pokegema  Ojibnas,  when,  leaving  tbeir  supplies  be- 
" '  1  them,  they  hastened  homeward  to  give  warning 
of  tbe  impending  danger. 

Daring  the  return  joiimey.  they  encountered  the 
war-party  in  question,  ander  circumstances  which 
rendered  advance  and  retreat  alike  dangerous. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  young  Ojibwas 
Sred  upon  tbe  hostile  party,  Julius  Caesar  killing  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  ;  tbe  two  then  parted 
from  each  other,  and,  in  aci'ordance  with  Indian 
tactics,  fled  in  opposite  directions. 

The  foe  preaeed  hotly  upon  Julius,  He  threw  his 
ma  lightly  over  one  shoulder,  and,  with  a  backward 
half-aim,  shot  dead  a  second  Sioux  warrior,  wbn 
proved  to  be  a  brother  of  the  first.  These  two  Sioux 
braves  were  sons  of  Little  Crow,  senior,  a  prominent 
and  iulluential  chief  of  tbe  Kapota  band  of  Dakotaa, 
at  that  time  settled  with iu  a  few  miles  of  tbe  present 
site  of  tbe  city  of  St.  Paul. 

Julius  himself  immediately  fell.  His  body  was 
dismembered.  His  limbs  were  literally  hewed  in 
-pieces  and  scattered  t«  the  four  winds.  His  head 
was  scalped,  detached  from  tbe  trunk,  placed  in  a 
kettle  with  fragments  of  bis  pcmon.  adjusted  with 
tbe  face  turned  toward  the  bodies  of  bis  victims 
seated  near,  and  left  dandling  from  the  bough  of  a 
convenient  tree.  A  friendly  party  eventually  dis- 
covered and  identified  the  mutilated  remains,  and 
conveyed  intelligence  of  tbe  disaster  to  tbe  families 
of  tbe  young  men  at  Lake  Pokegema.  No  traces  of 
We-z^i-ma's  body  could  be  found,  but,  as  be  bad 
completely  disappeared,  it  was  believed  that  he  like- 
wise bad  perifihed  at  tbe  band  of  tbe  enemy. 

The  Pokegema  Indians  apprebended  further  bos- 
tilitiei  in  tbe  immediate  future.  The  better  to  guard 
against  surprise,  such  of  them  as  were  dwelliug  upon 
the  mainland  abandoned  their  places,  and  took 
refuge  with  friends  upon  a  small  island  near  the 
centre  of  the  lake.  The  sole  approach  to  this  9p<it 
being  by  water,  the  Pokeirenias  withdrew  their 
canoes  at  night  from  tbe  outer  shore,  and  secured 
them  against  capture  upon  the  island.  The  women 
had  at  tbe  proper  season  planted  potatoes,  maiie, 
and  other  vegetables  upon  tbe  mainland  in  large 
open  fields  which  tbey  called  gardens.  These  they 
cultivated  dnrin);  the  day.  returning  to  their  island 
lodges  by  boat  at  oii^btfall. 

Three  runners  were  soon  despatched  from  Lake 
Pokegema  to  acquaint  friends  at  Hille  Lacs  with  the 
fate  and  supposed  fate  of  Julias  and  We  thai-aia. 
Early  upon  the  morning  chosen  for  their  departure, 


tbey  were  set  across  tbe  like  to  tbe  west,  in  canoes. 
by  two  young  girls  of  tbe  band,  who  accompanied 
them  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  boats  used  to 
their  owners  at  the  island.  A.  hostile  force  of  Sioux 
warriors  bad  meanwhile  succeeded  in  penetrating 
secretly  to  Pokegema.  and  these  were  now  ambushed 
in  two  bodies  u|Hin  tbe  eattern  and  tbe  western  edges 
of  the  take.  The  larger  division,  of  one  hundred 
flKhtii.g  men.  was  posted  upon  tbe  eastern  shore,  in 
the  rear  of  tbe  gardens,  and  was  expected  to  make 
tbe  main  attack  upon  the  Ojibwos.  The  western 
partv,  of  thirty,  comprising  men  and  some  women 
and  boys,  was  so  stationed  as  to  prevent  tbe  Ojibwas 
from  retreating  across  the  Iske  during  battle.  The 
l>itl«r  force  had  been  strictly  charged  to  make  no 
sign  until  firing   should  be  heard  from  the  eastern 

One  or  two  of  the  Sioux  hotheads,  however,  could 
nut  withstand  the  temptation  to  fire  npon  the  canoes 
as  tbey  reached  the  beach.  The  Ojibwa  ranners 
promptly  returned  the  fire,  and  made  for  the  shore. 
They  finally  escaped  tbeir  opponents  by  plunging 
into  tbe  forest,  thongh  all  were  more  or  less  wnuDded. 

The  two  Indian  maidens  were  small  creatures  of 
only  about  twelve  years,  being  pupils  at  the  mission- 
school.  These  girts  spi  ang  out  of  tbe  canoes,  and  in 
their  terror  waded  from  the  shore  into  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  lake.  They  were  pursued  and  captured 
by  ibe  Sioux  party.  The  men,  dragging  them  to  land, 
butchered  them  upon  the  spot,  tbeir  dying  shrieks 
ringing  in  tbe  ears  of  the  distracted  parents  at  the 
island.  They  were  scalped,  their  heads  were  cut  uff, 
a  hatchet  was  sunk  in  the  brain  of  each,  their  bodies 
were  mutilated,  and  the  heads  were  set  up  In  mock- 
ery in  the  sands  of  the  shore. 

In  brief,  tbe  Sioni  party  lost  two  men  killed  out- 
right, and  one  mortally  wounded.  So  assured  ••f 
success  in  this  expedition  were  they,  that  they  had 
brought  witb  them  a  certain  number  of  boys  and 
women  to  aid  in  carrying  away  their  anticipated 
spoils.  In  finally  quitting  the  field,  they  possessed 
themselves  of  a  boat  owned  by  the  missionaries,  and, 
depositing  their  slain  within  it,  moved  two  or  three 
miles  up  Snake  River,  where  they  landed.  Here 
they  arrayed  the  dead  iu  tbe  beat  they  could  procure, 
and  left  them  seated  in  an  upright  position  against 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

Two  days  after  tbe  fight,  certain  of  the  wild  Poke- 
gemasascended  the  river  in  search  of  tbe  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  which  they  found  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, and  which  they  proceeded  to  bew  in  pieces, 
and  convey  to  tbe  island  tor  distribution  among  tbe 
members  of  their  tiand.  All  thoa  who  bad  lust  a  rel- 
ative at  tbe  hand  of  aSiciux  were  to  be  supplied  witb 
a  portion  of  a  Sioui  bodv.  those  recently  bereaved 
being  tbe  first  to  be  served. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  slaughtered  girls  was  a 
pagan.  She  received  as  her  allotment  the  head  of  a 
Sioux  warrior.  The  mother  and  tbe  wife  of  Julius, 
who  were  no  longer  wild  Indians,  had  appr<^nated 
to  tbem  an  arm  each.  Tbe  savage  moUier,  frantic 
with  grief  and  rage,  repeatedly  dashed  the  head 
veugelully  among  the  stones,  and  tossed  and  spurned 
it  with  her  foot  along  tbe  sands  until  weary,  eventu- 
ally leaving  it  t«  be  eaten  by  the  dog*,  and  to  moulder 
away  among  tbe  refuse  of  the  village.  On  the  other 
baud,  tbe  mother  and  wife  of  Julius  accepted  in 
silence  tbe  customary  mementos  of  victory,  and  with- 
drew with  them  to  their  lodge.  Here  tbe  two 
liereaved  women  took  the  dissevered  limbs  upon  their 
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lap,  swathed  them  carefully  in  wrappings  of  cloth 
selected  by  the  mother  from  her  most  yaloed  treas- 
ures, repeated  above  them  a  short  prayer,  and,  steal- 
ing out  unobserved,  dug  a  suitable  pit  and  buried 
them  in  it. 

The  night  after  the  return  of  the  Pokegemas  with 
the  Sioux  bodies,  they  treated  themselves  to  a  great 
feast  at  the  island,  which  culminated  in  the  usual 
hideous  orgies.  From  this  banquet  the  better  class 
of  the  band  absented  themselves.  Sioux  fiesh  was  at 
this  time  boiled  and  eaten  with  wild  rice.  Mrs.  Ayer, 
testifying  absc^utely  to  this  latter  point,  adds,  that  the 
given  instance  of  cannibalism  is  the  only  one  coming 
to  her  personal  knowledge  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  connection  with  the  wild  Ojibwas,  something 
more  than  twenty  years. 

We-ar^i-ma,  who  had  been  mourned  as  a  victim 
of  the  Sioux,  re  appeared  after  the  attack  on  Lake 
Pokegema.  He  had  managed  to  elude  pursuit  while 
the  enemy  were  busied  with  their  captive,  and  had 
finally  succeeded  in  effecting  escape.  When  he  even- 
tually resumed  his  return,  it  was  by  a  circuitous 
route  which  materially  delayed  his  arrival  at  home. 

The  events  here  detaUed  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Pokegemas  as  an  independent  band.  Constant  dread 
of  Sioux  incursions  caused  these  people  to  abandon 
their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  at  the  lake,  and 
betake  themselves  to  regions  less  accessible  to  the 
foe.  They  melted  away  from  Pokegema  as  if  by 
magic,  withdrawing  singly  and  in  groups,  and  retir- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  the  north  and  north-west ; 
many  of  them  fleeing  to  Mille  Lacs  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Within  a  very  &ort  time  they  were  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  cognate  branches  of  the  great  Ojibwa  tribe, 
presenting  a  case  of  the  complete  disintegration  of 
an  aboriginal  community  without  corresponding  loss. 

Franc  E.  Babbitt. 
Cold  water,  Mioh.,  Jane  4. 


The   agricultural    experiment- station   of  New 

Jersey. 

For  a  state  so  peculiarly  located  with  reference  to 
market  facilities  as  New  Jersey,  and  containing, 
withal,  such  large  areas  of  unproductive  soil,  it 
would  seem  most  appropriate  that  the  study  of  arti- 
ficial sources  of  soil-fertility  should  constitute,  as  it 
does  in  that  state,  the  primary  work  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment-station. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  work  of  this 
New  Jersey  station,  as  detailed  in  its  recent  reports, 
to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  direct  attention.  One  of 
these  is,  that,  with  but  trifling  exceptions,  the  entire 
resources  of  the  station  are  directed  to  the  solution 
of  the  chosen  problem,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  skim  over  the  limitless  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Another  notable  feature  is  that  the  field  and  feed- 
ing experiments,  all  of  which  bear  directly  or  in- 
directly upon  the  central  problem  under  investiga- 
tion, are  conducted  upon  the  parallel  lines  of  labora- 
tory analysis  accompanied  by  field  or  stable  tests  ; 
the  fact  having  apparently  been  recognized  that  the 
chemist's  analysis  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  agricultural 
value  of  a  fertilizer  or  feeding-stuff,  although  an 
essential  factor  in  forming  that  estimate. 

A  third  conspicuous  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
station  is  the  absence  of  that  class  of  experiments 
which    can    justly    be    styled    '  empiricaL'     The 


field-experiments  especially  are  coordinatod  npoa  t 
thoroughly  scientific  plan,  and  oonstitate  a  fonnof 
research  which  reouires  for  its  sucoeasful  proaecotioi 
as  high  a  degree  of  scientific  ability  as  is  ever  calM 
for  in  the  chemist's  or  physiologist's  laboratory. 

The  institution  of  duplicate  experimeDts  on  farm 
In  various  parts  of  the  state  is  another  commendabb 
feature  of  this  station's  work,  in  that  it  not  only 
brings  under  observation  the  effects  of  diff«reDces  is 
soil  and  climate,  but  is  educating  a  namber  of 
farmers  in  the  methods  of  accurate  experioientatioB. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  citisens  of  New  Jenej 
who  feel  that  their  special  interests  are  betnc 
neglected  by  the  state  experiment -statioii  ;  bat  I 
believe  that  the  station  is  doing  wisely  ia  confining 
its  work  to  such  questions  of  primary  importanoe  as 
may  be  thoroughly  handled.  To  do  a  definite  work 
well  is  far  better  than  to  skim  over  a  larger  field, 
especially  in  science,  where  half-truths  are  so  liable  to 
be  whole  errors  ;  and  I  believe  that  its  present  oonrss 
will  the  sooner  bring  to  this  station  the  means  for 
enlarging  its  field  of  useful  work. 

C.  E.  Thobvb. 


Penetrating^-power  of  arron^s. 

Some  time  since,  I  noticed  a  letter  in  Soietu>e  asking 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  penetrating-foroe  of 
the  arrow. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  sixth  dorsal  Tertebra 
of  a  buffalo,  the  spine  of  which  contains  an  iron 
arrow-point.  The  arrow  struck  the  spine  abovit  two 
inches  above  the  centre  of  the  spinal  canal,  and 
penetrated  the  bone  .82  of  an  inch.  The  bone  at  the 
point  struck  is  .55  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  point  ol 
the  arrow  protrudes  beyond  the  bone  .27  of  an  inch. 
The  arrow  was  shot  from  the  right  side  of  the 
animal,  and  the  plane  of  the  point  was  horisontsL 
The  animal  was  mature,  and  the  bones  well  ossified. 
Though  the  vertebra  has  be^^n  much  weathered,  the 
epiphyses  adhere  closely.  The  animal  was  not  as' 
large  as  some  individuals.  The  whole  vertical  length 
of  the  vertebra  is  thirteen  inches. 

The  arrow  must  have  penetrated  several  inches  of 

fiesh  before  striking  the  bone.        OuvKB  Habgt. 

North-western  univenlty, 
Evanston,  III.,  May  81. 


Spectrum  of  comet  c.  z886. 

Comet  c.  1886  presents  to  telescopic  vision  a  rather 
bright  oval  of  light,  with  an  ill-defined  nucleus  in 
the  north  preceding  quadrant.  Although  a  faint  ob- 
ject, it  was  so  temptingly  situated  for  observation, 
that,  rather  out  of  curiosity,  the  telescope,  already 
employed  in  faint  spectroscopic  work,  was  directed 
upon  it.  The  method  of  observation,  while  adapted 
to  use  very  faint  light,  is  yet  supplied  with  checks 
against  optical  illusion.  Observations  were  obtained 
on  May  26,  28,  and  June  4.  They  afford  five  loci  of 
light,  agreeing  fairly  in  position  with  the  five  series 
of  lines  in  the  low-temperature  spectrum  of  carbo- 
hydrogen,  and  afford  a  strong  suspicion  of  other  loci, 
two  of  which  lie  near  strong  lines  in  the  low-temper- 
ature spectrum  of  oxygen,  and  others  to  the  low- 
temperature  spectrum  of  carbo-oxygen.  The  spec- 
tra given  in  micrometric  gaseous  spectra  by  Piassi 
Smyth  have  in  each  case  been  used  as  reference. 

O.  T.  S. 

New  Hayeo,  Cono.,  June  8. 
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FRroAY,  JUNE  11,  1886. 


ETHICS  AND  ECONOMICS, 

In  the  study  of  no  science  is  it  more  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
words  and  ideas  than  in  political  economy.  Locke 
enforces  the  far-reaching  character  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  general  in  one  of  the  books  of  his 
wonderful  work,  *  Essay  on  the  human  under- 
standing.* 

The  following  personal  anecdote  is  narrated ; 
and  so  weighty  is  the  truth  which  it  conveys, 
that  it  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and  fully 
grasped  :  **  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very 
learned  and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by 
chance  there  arose  a  question  whether  any  liquor 
passed  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves.  I 
(who  had  been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest 
part  of  disputes  were  more  about  the  signification 
of  words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception 
of  things)  desired,  that,  before  they  went  any 
further  on  in  this  dispute,  they  would  first  estab- 
lish amongst  them  what  the  word  '  liquor  *  signi- 
fied. .  .  .  They  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my 
motion,  and,  upon  examination,  found  that  the 
signification  of  that  word  was  not  so  settled  and 
certain  as  they  had  all  imagined,  but  that  each 
of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different  complex 
idea.  This  made  them  perceive  that  the  main  of 
their  dispute  was  about  the  signification  of  that 
term,  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in  their 
opinion  concerning  some  fluid  and  subtile  matter 
passing  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves, 
though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it 
was  to  be  called  *  liquor '  or  no,  —  a  thing  which 
then  each  considered  he  thought  it  not  worth 
the  contending  about." 

This  illustration  brings  us  at  once  to  the  heart 
of  a  large  part  of  past  economic  controversies. 
The  same  words  have  stood  to  different  men  for 
different  ideas;  and  in  their  hot  debates  about 
capital,  value,  money,  and  the  like,  they  have 
often  been  talking  about  things  not  at  all  the 
same,  though  they  supposed  them  to  be  so.  One 
man  comes  forward  with  a  definition  of  value, 
and  cries  out,  'It  is  of  vital  importance,*  as  if 
that  would  settle  all  the  social  problems  of  the 
ages,  whereas  he  has  simply  told  us  how  be  in- 
tends to  use  a  particular  word.  He  has  really 
accomplished  nothing  in  economics.  Having 
settled  upon  his  signs,  he  is  ready  to  begin  work. 


I  may  choose  to  adopt  another  definition  :  what 
does  that  signify  ?  Simply  this  :  to  me  this  sign 
stands  for  this  idea ;  both  may  be  right,  though  it 
is  of  course  important  to  be  consistent,  and  re- 
tain throughout,  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea. 
Another  gives  a  definition  for  capital,  and  then 
says,  "To  speak  of  productive  capital  is  mere 
tautology." — **  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,"  I  reply, 
"the  idea  of  productivity  is  implied  in  your 
definition,  but  it  is  not  implied  in  mine.  Your 
proposition,  as  often  happens,  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  what  you  already  said  about  capital  in 
your  definition  ;  but  capital  is  not  a  living  definite 
thing,  like  a  horse  or  a  cow.  If  it  were,  our  differ- 
ence of  definition  might  imply  error  ;  at  any  rate, 
a  difference  of  opinion." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  money.  One  economist 
ardently  maintains  that  national  bank-notes  are 
money  ;  another  denies  this.  Controversy  waxes 
warm ;  but  ask  them  both  to  define  money,  and 
you  shall  find  that  each  included  his  proposition 
in  his  definition.  It  is  mere  logomachy,  nothing 
more. 

One  writer  —  and  a  very  clever  one  —  says 
'value  never  means  utility.*  That  is  absolutely 
false.  Good  writers  have  used  it  with  that  mean- 
ing. What  he  ought  to  have  said  is,  '  according 
to  my  definition  it  can  never  mean  utility.' 

When  we  pass  over  to  definitions  of  political 
economy,  we  encounter  like  divergence  of  concep- 
tion, and  this  explains  much  controversial  writ- 
ing. The  words  '  political  economy '  do  not  con- 
vey the  same  meaning  to  all  persons,  nor  have 
they  been  a  sign  for  an  idea  which  has  remained 
constant  in  time. 

A  definition  means  one  of  two  things, — what 
is,  or  what  one  wishes  something  to  be.  What  is 
political  economy  ?  We  can  give  an  answer  which 
will  describe  the  various  classes  of  subjects  treated 
under  that  designation,  or  we  may  simply  state 
what  we  think  the  term  ought  to  include.  The 
latter  course  is  that  which  the  doctrinaire  always 
follows. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  '  Scope  and  method 
of  economic  science,'  complains  because  certain 
recent  writers  include  '  what  ought  to  be '  in  their 
economic  discussion.  Does  political  economy  in- 
clude any  thing  more  than  what  is  ?  Is  its  pror- 
ince  confined  to  an  analysis  of  existing  instiUi- 
tions  and  the  social  phenomena  of  to-day?  Here 
we  have  to  do  with  a  question  of  fact.  What  do 
writers  of  recognized  standing  discuss  under  the 
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heading  or  title  '  political  economy'?  Open  your 
Mill,  your  Sch6nberg,  your  Wagner,  your  eco- 
nomic magazines,  and  yon  readily  discern  that 
the  course  of  economic  thought  is  largely,  perhaps 
mainly,  directed  to  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  not,  as 
Professor  Sidgwick  says,  that  German  economists, 
in  their  declamations  against  egoism,  confound 
what  is,  with  what  ought  to  be  ;  for  no  econo- 
mists know  so  well  what  is,  but  that  they  propose 
to  help  to  bring  about  what  ought  to  be.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  more  recent  economic  think- 
ers may  be  grouped  together  as  the  '  ethical 
school.*  They  consciously  adopt  an  ethical  ideal, 
and  endeavor  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  attained,  and  even  encourage  people  to 
strive  for  it. 

This  establishes  a  relation  between  ethics  and 
economics  which  has  not  always  existed,  because 
the  scope  of  the  science  has  been,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  enlarged.  The  question  is  asked,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  our  economic  life?  and  this  at 
once  introduces  ethical  considerations  into  politi- 
cal economy.  Of  course,  it  is  easily  possible  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
change  of  conception.  Some  will  maintain  that 
economic  science  will  do  well  to  abide  by  the  con- 
ception current  at  an  earlier  period  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  restrict  itself  to  a  discussion  of  things 
as  they  are.  The  discussion  between  representa- 
tives of  these  two  conceptions  would  reveal  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  regards  economic  facts  and 
economic  forces. 

Why  should  economic  science  concern  itself  with 
what  ought  to  be  ?  The  answer  must  include  a 
reference  to  the  nature  of  our  economic  life. 

This  life,  as  it  is  understood  by  representatives 
of  the  new  school,  is  not  something  stationary : 
it  is  a  growth.  What  is,  is  not  what  has  been, 
nor  is  it  what  will  be.  Movement  is  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  it  is  so  vast,  and  we  are  so  much  a 
part  of  it,  that  we  cannot  easily  perceive  it.  It 
is  in  some  respects  like  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  difficult 
processes.  We  are  not  conscious  of  it.  Although 
the  thought  of  evolution  of  economic  life  had 
not  until  recently,  I  think,  been  grasped  in  its 
full  import,  yet  economists  of  the  so-called  older 
school,  like  Bagehot  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  ad- 
mitted that  the  doctrines  which  they  received  ap- 
plied only  to  a  comparatively  few  inhabitants  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  even  to  them  only  during 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  In  other  words, 
English  political  economy  described  the  economic 
life  of  commercial  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now,  a  growth  cannot  well  be  compre- 
hended by  an  examination  of  the  organism  at 
one  period.    The  physiologist  must  know  some- 


thing about  the  body  of  the  child,  of  the  yooth, 
of  the  full-grown  man,  and  of  the  aged  man, 
before  he  fully  understands  the  nature  of  the 
human  body.  Our  biologists,  indeed,  insist  tiiat 
they  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  periods,  and 
trace  the  development  of  life-forms  forward  dur- 
ing all  past  periods,  and  they  endeavor  to  point 
out  a  line  of  growth.  The  modem  economist 
desires  to  study  society  in  the  same  manner. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  and  others  have  claimed  for 
political  economy  the  power  of  prediction,  and 
this  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  men 
will  continue  to  act  precisely  as  they  have  acted 
in  time  past.  What  seems  to  me  a  more  truly 
scientific  conception  is  this  :  the  economist  hopes 
to  understand  industrial  society  so  thoroughly, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  indicate  the  general  lines 
of  future  development.  It  follows  from  all  this, 
that  the  future  is  something  which  proceeds  from 
the  present,  and  depends  largely  upon  forces  at 
work  in  the  past. 

More  than  this  is  true.  The  economic  life  of  man 
is  to  some  considerable  extent  the  product  of  the 
human  will.     John  Stuart  Mill  draws  the  line  in 
this  way  :  he  says  that  production  depends  upon 
natural  laws,  while  distribution  *  is  a  matter  of 
human  institution  solely.'     Both  statements  are 
somewhat  exaggerated.     The  truth  is,   political 
economy  occupies  a  position    midway  between 
physicial  or  natural  science  and  mental  science. 
It  is  a  combination  of  both.     With  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  modem  times,  we  seem  almost 
to  have  solved  the  problem  of   production  ;  but 
the  problem  of  an  ideal  distribution  of  products 
still  awaits  a  satisfactory  solution.      But     how 
largely  does  this  depend  on  human  will?     Mill 
points  to  the  institution  of  private  property  as 
fundamental  in  the  distribution  of  goods.     This 
is  true,  and  the  historical  economist  discovers  that 
the  idea  of  property  is  something  fluctuating.     He 
ascertains  that  there  was  a  time  when   landed 
property  was  mostly  held  in  common  ;   that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth  it  is  still  held  in  that 
manner  ;  while  there  are  far-reaching  variations 
in    systems    of   land-tenure,    even  in    England, 
France,  and  Germany, — all  of  them,  countries 
in  about  the  same  stage  of  economic  development. 
Take  changes  in  labor.     The  laborer  has  been  a 
slave,  a  serf,  and  a  freeman  in  various  stages  of 
economic  development.     His  condition  has  been 
one  of  human  institution,  yet  how  largely  fraught 
with  consequences  for  the  distribution  of  goods. 
One  more  illustration  :  take  even  railways.     How 
differently  would  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
to-day  be  distributed,  had  we  adopted  an  excltisive 
system  of  state  railways  in  the  beginning  of  rail- 
way constructions,  and  adhered  to  that  system  ! 
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The  ethical  school  of  economistB  aims,  then,  to 
direct  in  a  certain  definite  manner,  so  Tar  aa  may 
he,  this  ecODOniic,  social  growth  of  aianliiucl. 
E>x)nomiBts  who  adhere  to  this  school  wish  ti.i  as- 
certain the  laws  of  pro^n'esB,  and  lo  show  men 
how  to  make  use  oF  them. 

It  has  Uvn  mid  that  recent  tendencies  in  politi- 
cal economy  indicate  a  return  to  Adam  Smith ; 
and  as  in  pliilnsopliy  the  watchword,  '  Bock  to 
Kant,'  liBB  come  into  vo^e,  it  has  been  thought 
that  politicBl  economiata  ouglit  to  find  inspiration 
in  the  cry,  ■  Bock  to  Adam  Smith  ! '  While  recog- 
nizing the  truth  which  this  implies,  1  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  tlial  in  some  reepectj)  tlie  drift  is 
back  even  to  Plato.  If  you  sliould  attempt  to 
develop  a  conception  of  political  economy  out  of 
Plato's  writinj{s,  woulil  it  not,  when  formulated, 
be  about  aa  follows  :  Political  economy  Is  the 
Hcience  which  prescribes  rulee  and  r^ulations  for 
such  a  production,  distribution,  and  consumption 
of  wealth  as  to  render  tliecitizens  good  and  happy? ' 
With  this  compare  Ijiveleye's  definition  ae  found  in 
bis  text-book: "  Politicaleconomy  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  the  science  which  determinee  what  laws 
men  out  to  adopt  in  order  tliat  tliey  may,  with 
the  leaat  possible  eiertiun,  procure  tlie  greatest 
abundance  of  things  useful  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  wants ;  may  distribute  them  justly,  and  cou- 
Bunie  them  rationally."  *  Though  exception  may 
be  taken  to  this  definition  as  a  rather  too  narrow 
conception  of  jiolitical  economy,  it  Answers  very 
well  the  purposes  of  the  present  article,  foritilraws 
attention  to  the  elhii.'al  side  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  economics. 

It  is  well  to  describe  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  ethical  ideal  which  animates  the  new  political 
economy.  It  is  the  moat  perfect  development  of 
all  human  Faculties  in  each  individoal,  which  can 
be  attained,  Tliere  ore  powers  in  every  human 
being  cai>ab]e  of  cultivation  ;  and  each  person,  it 
may  be  said,  accompliahee  bis  end  when  these 
powers  have  attained  the  la]^;est  growtli  which  is 
possible  to  them.  This  means  any  thing  rather 
than  equality.  It  means  the  richest  diversity  for 
dilTerentiHtion  accompanies  development.  It  is 
simply  the  (^liristian  dM-trine  of  talents  committed 
to  men,  all  lo  be  improved,  whether  the  individual 
gift  be  one  talent,  two,  five,  or  ten  talents.  The 
categorical  impei'ative  of  duty  enforces  upon  each 
rational  being  perfection  '  after  his  kind.'  Now, 
the  economic  life  is  the  basis  of  this  growth  of  all 
higher  faculties,  —  faculties  of  love,  of  knowledge, 
of  aesthetic  perception,  and  the  like,  as  exhibited 
in    religion,    art,    language,     literature,    science. 


social  and  political  life.  What  the  political 
economist  desires,  then,  is  such  a  production  and 
such  a  distribution  of  economic  goods  as  must  in 
the  highest  practicable  degree  sulwerve  Uie  end 
and  purpose  of  human  existence  for  all  members 
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Tliia  is  different  from  the  conception  of  life 
which  iscurrent  in  society,  though  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity-  The  ma- 
jority of  the  well-to-do  tacitly  assume  that  the 
masses  are  created  to  minister  unto  their  pleasure, 
while  this  ethical  ideal  does  not  allow  us  to  ac(«pt 
the  notion  lliat  any  one  Uvea  merely  '  to  subserve 
another's  gain.*  An  illustration  will  make  clear 
this  difference.  Listen  to  two  ladies  discussing 
the  education  of  the  serving-class,  and  you  shall 
find  that  the  arguments  probably  all  turn  upon 
the  effect  thereby  produced  upon  them  asaervonts. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Ihe  demand  of 
ethics  is  not  equality.  A  large  quantity  of  eco- 
nomic goods  is  requiied  to  fumifh  a  satisfactory 
basis  fur  the  life  of  the  naturally  gifted.  Books, 
travels,  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art,  a  costly 
education,  are  a  few  of  these  things.  Others 
lower  in  the  scale  of  development  will  need  few 
economic  goods.  One  may  be  able  to  satisfy  all 
rational  neeils  for  what  can  be  purchased  for  three 
dollare  a  day,  while  another  may  neeil  four  times 
that  amount.  Again  :  while  it  is  proltable  that 
thcee  who  lieking  to  the  ethical  school,  as  it  is 
called,  with  Mill,  look  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  a  time  when  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
servant  will  be  held  to  lie  beneath  members  of 
civilii'«d  society,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  large 
nunibiire  to-day.  like,  i>erliapa.  the  majority  of 
our  negroes,  will  find  in  the  condition  of  servants 
in  really  superior  families  precisely  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  personal  development  whkb 
they  are  able  to  use. 

The  ethical  view  of  economics  rejects  the  coia- 
munifun  of  Baboeuf  us  snmetliing  nut  merely  im- 
practicable, but  as  something  nut  at  all  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  social  ethics  will  not  allow  us 
for  one  moment  to  occept  the  a[)parent  ideal  of 
Reuan,  when  be  calmly  assuree  ua,  that,  to  such 
on  extent  do  the  many  subserve  the  gain  of  the 
few,  that  forty  mitlions  may  well  be  regarded  as 
dung,  do  they  but  supply  the  fertility  which  will 
produce  one  truly  great  man.  Like  many  others, 
including  indeed  representative  of  high  culture, 
be  seems  to  regard  human  development  as  some- 
thing existing  altogether  apart  from  individuals, 
as  an  end  to  be  pursued  In  itself  without  r^;ard 
to  the  condition  of  human  beings  as  such. 

It  cannot  well  be  argued  tliat  present  society 
satisfles,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  one  may  rationally 
desire,  the  demands  of  ethics.     On  the  one  hand, 
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we  see  those  who  are  injured  by  a  superfluity  of 
economic  goods ;  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  have 
not  the  material  basis  on  which  to  build  the  best 
possible  superstructure.  In  both  cases  this  is 
waste  of  human  power,  or,  we  might  say,  waste 
of  man. 

It  is  desired  in  future  so  to  guide  and  direct  the 
forces  which  control  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  economic  goods,  that  they  may  in  the 
highest  degree  subserve  the  ends  of  humanity. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  power  of  man  is  un- 
limited, but  it  is  maintained  that  it  can  and  will 
accomplish  great  things. 

Here  we  have  at  once  a  standard  b^''  which  to 
test  economic  methods.  Take  the  case  of  low 
wages.  It  is  argued  that  low  wages  increase  pos- 
sible production.  Even  if  this  be  so,  such  wages 
diminish  the  power  of  the  recipients  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  existing  civilization, 
and  consequently  defeat  the  end  and  purpose  of 
all  production.  Child  labor,  female  labor,  and 
excessive  hours  of  labor,  fall  under  the  same  con- 
demnation. In  the  language  of  Roscher,  <*the 
starting-point  as  well  as  the  object-point  of  our 
science  is  man.** 

It  has  been  said  truthfully  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  new  political  economy  is  the 
relation  it  endeavors  to  establish  between  ethics 
and  economic  life.  A  new  conception  of  social 
ethics  is  introduced  into  economics,  and  the 
stand-point  is  taken  that  there  should  be  no  diver- 
gence between  the  two.  While  representatives  of 
an  older  view  endeavor  carefully  to  separate  the 
two,  the  adherents  of  the  ethical  school  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  the  closest  relation, —  indeed,  I 
may  say,  an  inseparable  relation.  They  apply 
ethical  principles  to  economic  facts  and  economic 
institutions,  and  test  their  value  by  that  standard. 
Political  economy  is  thus  brought  into  liarmony 
with  the  great  religious,  pohtical,  and  social 
movements  which  characterize  this  age ;  for  the 
essence  of  them  all  is  the  belief  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  contradiction  between  our  actual  eco- 
nomic life  and  the  postulates  of  ethics  and  a 
determination  that  there  shall  be  an  abolition  of 
such  things  as  will  not  stand  the  tests  of  this  rule. 
If  industrial  society  as  it  exists  at  present  does 
not  answer  this  requirement,  then  industrial  so- 
ciety stands  condemned  ;  or,  in  so  far  as  it  fails  to 
meet  this  requirement,  in  so  far  is  it  condemned. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  hoped  to  reach  a  perfect  ideal 
at  one  bound,  but  that  the  ideal  is  a  goal  for 
which  men  must  strive.  The  new  conception  of 
the  state  is  thus  secondary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
adherents  of  the  ethical  school,  to  the  new  con- 
ception of  social  ethics.  Doubtless  there  is  a  new 
conception  of  the  state ;  for  in  this  co-operative 


institution  is  discovered  one  of  the  means  to  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  end  of  human  society,  the 
ethical  ideal.  Perhaps  still  more  important  is  the 
departure  of  economists  from  the  individualistic 
philosophy  which  characterized  the  eva  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  which  has  gained  such  a 
stronghold  in  America,  because  our  repuhlic 
happened  to  be  founded  at  a  time  when  this  view 
of  individual  sovereignty  was  in  the  ascendant. 
The  philosophy  of  individualism  came  to  us  from 
England,  which  had  been  influenced  by  fVance,  as 
well  as  directly  from  France,  at  a  time  Tirhen  oar 
thought  was  in  a  formative  period,  and  was  es- 
pecially open  to  new  ideas.  But  the  ethical  school, 
I  think  it  safe  to  say,  places  society  above  the  in- 
dividual, because  the  whole  is  more  than  any  of 
its  parts.  In  time  of  war,  society  demands  even 
the  sacrifice  of  life :  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  held 
right  that  individual  sacrifices  should  be  de- 
manded for  the  good  of  others.  The  end  and 
purpose  of  economic  life  are  held  to  be  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number,  or  of  society  as 
a  whole.  This  view  is  found  distinctlj  expressed 
in  Adam  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  nations,*  particular- 
ly in  one  place,  where  he  says,  "  Those  exertions 
of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which 
may  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  whole  society, 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained  by  the  laws  of 
all  governments."  This  view,  however,  does  not 
imply  a  conflict  between  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  development  of  society.  Self- 
development  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the  aim  of 
social  ethics.  Self  and  others,  the  individual  and 
society,  are  thus  united  in  one  purpose. 

It  is  not  possible  to  develop  all  these  thoughts 
in  a  single  article,  for  that  would  indeed  require 
a  large  book ;  nor  can  any  attempt  be  made  to 
offer  any  thing  like  complete  proof  of  the  various 
propositions  enunciated.  It  has  been  my  purpose 
to  describe  briefly  a  line  of  thought  which  it 
seems  to  me  characterizes  what  is  called  the  new^ 
political  economy  ;  and  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  this  paper  claims  only  to  be 
descriptive  and  suggestive. 

It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  ethical  conception  of  political 
economy  harmonizes  with  recent  tendencies  in 
ethics.  The  older  ethical  systems  may,  I  think, 
be  called  individual.  The  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  the  worthiness  of  the  individual,  to 
use  another  expression,  was  the  end  proposed. 
Moral  excellence  of  a  single  person  was  considered 
as  something  which  might  exist  by  itself,  and  need 
not  bear  any  relation  to  one*s  fellows.  Men  were 
treated  as  units,  and  not  as  members  of  a  body. 
The  new  tendency  of  which  I  speak,  however, 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  society  is  an 
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organism,  and  that  the  individual  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  whole.       Rudolph  von    Ihering  develops 
this  idea  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Zweck  im 
Recht.*     The  source  of  ethics  he  Onds  in  society  ; 
the  end  of  ethics  likewise  is  discovered  in  society ; 
and  from  society,  according  to  this  theory,  is  de- 
rived the  ethical  motive-power  which  resides  in 
the  human  will.*    Social  ethics  thus  replaces  in- 
dividual ethics.     Ethics  becomes  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  and  indeed,  to  use  Ihering's  expression, 
the  *  queen  *  of  them  all.     With  this  view  of  Iher- 
ing, should  be  compared  the  teachings  of  Lotze ; 
and  I  will  close  this  paper  with  a  quotation  of 
some  length  from  his  *  Practical  philosophy: '  **  To 
antiquity,  man  appeared  without  any  manifest 
attachment  to  a  coherent  system,  transcending 
his  earthly  life,  pre-eminently  as  a  creature  of 
nature,  whose  aim  —  not  so  much  moral  as  alto- 
gether natural  —  could  only  consist  in  bringing 
all  the  bodily  and  spiritual  capacities  with  which 
he  is  endowed  by  nature,  to  the  most  intensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  harmonious,  cultivation. 
.  .  .  This  whole  culture  is  not  a  preparation  of 
the  powers  for  a  work  to  be  accomplished ;  but  it 
is  a  self-aim  to  such  an  extent  that  the  self-en- 
joyment of  one's  own  fair  personality,   and  its 
secure  tenure  against  all  attacks  from  without, 
form  the  sole  content  of  such  a  life.  .  .  .  Just 
the  opposite  of  this,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity,  the  conviction  is  formed,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  every  man  is  called  only  to  the  service 
of  others  ;  that  the  effort  to  concentrate  all  pos- 
sible excellences  in  one's  own  person  is,  at  bot- 
tom, only  a  *  shining  vice  ; '  but  true  morality  con- 
sists in  the  complete  surrender  of  one's  own  self, 
and  in  self-sacrifice  for  others.  .  .  .  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  supplement  the 
ancient    self-satisfaction,    without    surrendering 
aesthetic  culture,  by   having  all  the  powers  ac- 
quired by  such  culture  placed  at  command  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  life-aim  in  accordance 
with  motions  of  benevolence  ; "  and  **  benevolence, 
.  .  .  the  service  of  others,  constitutes  the  focal 
point  of  ethical  ideas." '  Richard  T.  Ely. 

[A  reply  by  Prof.  Simon   Newcomb,   to  this 
article,  will  appear  in  an  early  niunber. — Ed.] 


DR.  HUOHLINOS-JACKSON  ON  EPILEPSY, 

For  many  years  Dr.  Hughlings  -  Jackson  of 
London  has  been  advocating  a  theory  of  epilep- 
sy highly  important  for  its  general  bearings  on 

1  See  work,  *  Zweok  im  reobt.*  A  iV«i<m^  of  bla  annimenta 
may  be  found  io  bis  artlole,  "  Die  gescbicbtlfcb-geselleobaf  t- 
lioben  gruDdlagoD  der  etbtk,'*  in  Jahrbuch  fUr  genetzf/e- 
bung,  verwaltung,  und  voUcncirthachaft,  tVLr  ISdi. 

s  See  Lotoe*8  '  Pnotioal  philosophy,*  ProteMor  L*dd*8 
edition,  Boston,  18BS,  pp.  fi9-d0. 


physiology  and  psychology,  and  for  its  harmoniz- 
ing with  recent  results  obtained  by  experiments 
on  animals      An  era  in  the  study  of  cerebral  phy- 
siology was  made  when  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  dis- 
covered that  the  cortex  of  the  brains  of  dogs  was 
directly  excitable,  and   that  the  result  of  such 
excitation  was  a  series  of  co-ordinated  movements 
of  deflnite  parts  of  the  body.    Dr.  Jackson  carried 
this  fact  over  into  pathology,  and  interpreted  an 
epileptic  discharge  as  nothing  else  than  a  sudden, 
rapid,  excessive,  and  discharging  cortical  lesion  : 
to  use  his  own  forcible  language,  it  is  simply  a 
brutish  development  of  many  of  the  patient's  or- 
dinary movements.     **  Speaking  figuratively,  we 
may  say  that  the  epileptic  discharge  is  trving  to 
develop  all  the  functions  of  the  body  excessively, 
and  all  at  once  :  a  severe  fit  is  a  fairly  successful 
attempt.     Let  me  give  a  very  simple  illustration. 
If  there  be  a  centre  for  locomotion,  then,  during 
slight  sequent  discharges  of  its  elements  in  health, 
there  is  walking  or  running ;  but  if  very  many  of 
those  elements  were  to  discharge  suddenly,  rap- 
idly, and  excessively,  the  man  walking  or  running 
would  not  go  faster :  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
be  stopped,  would  be  stiffened  up  into  a  tetanus- 
like attitude  by  the  contemporaneous  development 
of  many  locomotive  movements." 

In  a  recent  article  {Brain,  April,  1886),  Dr.  Jack- 
son has  further  extended  and  in  part  modified  his 
theory.      His   former    position  was  that  all  dis- 
charging lesions  issued  from  the  cortex ;  i.e.,  the 
highest  developed  centies.     He  now  admits  that 
some  such  discharges  have  their  central  seat  in 
less  highly  organized  brain  parts.     That  such  is 
the  case  in  animals  was  shown  by  such  facts  as 
that  convulsions  are  possible  in  a  rabbit  through 
rapid  bleeding,  when  the  brain  proper  has  been 
removed.     This  fact  Dr.  Jackson  now  carries  over 
to  human  pathology  in  a  very  ingenious  way. 
The  fits  involved  by  a  discharging  lesion   of  a 
lower  centre,  i.e.,  a  medullary  centre,  would  be 
apt  to  be  connected  with  the  respiratory  appara- 
tus which  is  represented  in  that  region.     Now, 
these   'inward    fits,'  or    respiratory  convulsions 
(laryngismus  stridulus),  occur  mostly  in  children 
under  one  year  of  age,  not  often  after  two.     This 
fact  Dr.  Jackson  interprets  as  follows  :  at  that 
period  the  highest  cortical  centres  are  not  devel- 
oped ;  of  the  activities  developed  in  the  infant  at 
that  time,  these   automatic    vital  functions  are 
represented  in   what  are  then  its  highest  func- 
tioning centres;  and  it  is  a  discharging  lesion 
from  these  that  we  see  in  a  respiratory  convul- 
sion.   The  cause  of  the  rapid  and  excessive  dis- 
cliarge  is  shown  to  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
venoaity    of  the  blood,  which,  when  mild  and 
gradual,  serves  as  the  normal  stimulant  of  that 
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respiratory  centre.  Furthermore,  the  spreading 
of  the  convulsions  to  the  trunk  and  limbs  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  at  the  call  of  the  res- 
piratory mechanism,  when  such  additional  strain 
is  necessary  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  fight  for 
breath.  And  the  whole  series  of  facts  finds  a 
striking  corroboration  in  the  experiments  of  Salt- 
mann,  who  found  that  the  cortex  of  young  pup- 
pies was  unexcitable  before  a  certain  period, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  higher  paths  of 
motor  effects  had  not  yet  been  laid  down.  Dr. 
Jackson's  view  of  epilepsy  has  met  with  consider- 
able favor ;  and  the  modification  of  it  now  pre- 
sented adds  to  this  very  suggestive,  original,  and 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  cerebral 
physiology  and  pathology.  J.  J. 


astroaomy  in  appleton's  *  annual 

cyclopaedia: 

Appleton's  *  Annual  cyclopaedia '  has  for  sever- 
al years  past  included  a  summary  of  astronomical 
progress.  These  summaries  have  been  so  far  from 
satisfactory  as  to  call  for  some  critical  attention. 
They  have  been  lacking  in  nearly  every  quality 
wliich  they  should  have,  —  literary  form,  appro- 
priateness, judicious  selection,  well-digested  con- 
clusions, and  freedom  from  doubtful  speculations. 
Tliat  for  1885,  which  has  just  been  issued,  does 
not  show  the  slightest  improvement,  unless  it  is 
that  the  scissors  are  less  freely  used  than  formerly. 
In  the  qualities  of  redundancy  and  deficiency  it 
seems,  if  possible,  worse  than  its  predecessors. 
As  examples  of  the  former,  we  have  a  whole 
column  devoted  to  Dr.  Huggins's  supposed  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  corona,  mixed  up  with  his 
opinions  of  its  nature  and  cause.  A  column  is 
devoted  to  the  red  sunsets,  which  are  not  shown 
to  have  been  more  numerous  than  they  always 
have  been  since  the  memory  of  man.  Nearly  the 
same  space  is  devoted  to  pointless  remarks  upon 
eclipses  in  general  and  the  two  eclipses  of  the 
year.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  observations 
of  these  eclipses,  —  a  deficiency  which  is  perhaps 
compensated  by  the  information  that  the  next 
central  eclipse  visible  in  New  Zealand  will  occur  in 
1927.  The  table  of  periodic  comets  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  astronomy  of  the  year,  and  omits  the 
only  element  of  the  slightest  popular  interest; 
namely,  the  times  of  perihelion  passage.  For  the 
paragraph  on  occultations  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
raiaon  d'etre,  unless  it  was  to  fill  space.  No  allu- 
sion is  made  to  any  observations  of  an  occultation 
during  the  year.  More  than  a  page  is  devoted  to 
the  system  of  telegraphing  astronomical  discover- 
ies, which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 


and  had,  we  think,  been  mentioned  in  prevfoai 
volumes  of  the  '  Cyclopaedia.*  Any  thing  more 
valueless  than  the  paragraph  on  bibliography  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  It  concludes  bf 
informing  us  that  "the  Sidereal  memnger^  the 
only  astronomical  journal  published  on  this  conti- 
nent, is  issued  monthly  by  Prof.  W.  "W.  Payne  of 
Northfield,  Minn.**  This  journal  so  -w^XL  deserves 
popular  support,  that  we  have  no  hesifcation  in  re- 
peating tlie  announcement.  The  unsoundness  and 
inconsistency  of  the  remark  on  the  solar  spots  are 
curious.  We  are  first  told  that  there  has  been  no 
abatement,  up  to  1885,  in  their  number  or  magni- 
tude, and  that  suspicion  therefore  attaches  to  the 
theory  of  their  periodicity.  This  is  followed  by 
several  statements  fixing  the  maximum  in  1884 
or  1885.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Wolf  fixed  the 
maximum  at  the  end  of  1883. 

Among  subjects  omitted  may  be  mentioned,  of 
American  origin,  Langley*s  '  Researches  on  lunar 
heat ; '  HilUs  *  Contributions  to  the  lunar  theory  ;* 
Hall*s  'Investigation  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune  ;  *  the  discussion  of  the  astronomical 
day,  which  has  filled  so  prominent  a  placv  in 
scientific  literature ;  and  the  work  of  Rowland 
and  Pickering  in  celestial  photography.  The  im- 
portant foreign  works  which  have  been  passed 
over,  and  which  might  have  well  taken  the  fdace 
of  the  stuffing  that  forms  a  tliicd  of  the  article, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  only  conclu- 
sion whicli  can  be  drawn  is«  that  one-half  of  tiie 
article  is  better  fitted  to  fill  space  than  to  give 
valuable  infonuation  about  the  astronomical  prog- 
ress of  the  year. 


BIMETALLISM  IN   THE   UNITED    STA.TES. 

PROFE.SSOR  Laughijn  has  produced  a  most 
valuable  book  both  lor  study  and  for  reference. 
It  is  not  only  a  history,  but  a  critical  examination 
of  successive  policies  in  the  light  of  economic 
theory.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the 
lesson  is  sometimes  a  little  too  obtrusive  ;  but  the 
independent  reader  who  feels  under  no  obligation 
to  accept  the  author's  conclusions  may  well  par- 
don this  fault.  The  author  is  a  decided  mono- 
metallist,  and  presents  the  arguments  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  school.  No  objection 
can,  however,  be  made  to  his  statement  of  facts, 
and  the  reader  can  readily  separate  his  arguments 
from  them.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  book  is  the  number,  variety,  and  fulness  of  its 
graphic  representations,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work,  and  would  have  added  yet 
more  had  they  been  better  planned  and  arranged. 

The  history  of  bimetaUism  in  the  United  State*,    By  J. 
Laurkmoe  Lauoblih.    New  York,  Appleton,  1886.    8^. 
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As  an  example  of  possible  improvement,  we  may 
take  the  charts  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  values  of  silver  and  gold.  There  are  four 
such  charts  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  book, 
without  any  apparent  connecting-link. 

The  work  is  altogether  so  suggestive,  that  those 
who  agree,  as  well  as  those  who  disagree,  with  the 
author's  views,  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  in 
reading  it.  The  ground  covered  is  so  wide  and 
the  treatment  so  uniform,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  select  one  passage  for  comment  rather  than 
a  score  of  others.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  author's  views  of  the  ethical  question 
involved  in  the  monetary  change  of  1834  coincide 
more  nearly  with  those  of  the  advocates  of  free 
silver  coinage  at  the  present  time,  than  we  like  to 
see.  Up  to  1834  our  currency  was  on  an  almost 
pure  silver  basis,  as  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  gold 
dollar  was  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  silver 
in  a  silver  dollar.  In  order  to  bring  gold  into 
circulation,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  ratio, 
which  might  be  done  either  by  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  or  diminishing  that  of 
the  gold  dollar.  The  latter  course  was  adopted, 
on  the  ground,  that,  as  silver  was  the  standard  at 
the  time,  the  new  coinage  of  gold  should  be  ac- 
commodated to  it.  Professor  Laughlin  objects  to 
this,  that  in  reality  the  change  in  the  marked 
ratio  before  1834,  which  necessitated  the  new 
ratio,  consisted  in  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
silver ;  and  that  in  consequence  it  was  the  silver 
dollar  which  should  have  been  made  heavier  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  old  standard.  This  is 
the  very  argument  on  which  the  sUver  men  now 
sustain  their  views.  They  claim  that  gold  has 
appreciated  in  value,  and  that  we  should  go  back 
to  the  old  silver  dollar,  the  value  of  which  they 
believe  to  have  been  more  stable  than  that  of  the 
gold  dollar.  In  either  case,  we  think  the  sound 
view  to  be  that  the  standard  for  the  time  being 
should  be  accepted  rather  than  that  of  some  past 
time. 

OEOLOOY  OF  ARABIA  AND    PALESTINE. 

In  1883  the  committee  of  the  Palestine  explora- 
tion fund  wisely  took  advantage  of  an  interruption 
of  its  regular  work  caused  by  the  interference  of 
the  Turkish  government  to  send  Professor  Hull, 
with  a  well-selected  party,  to  explore  some  of  the 
less-known  districts  of  Arabia  Petraea  and  south- 
em  Palestine,  —  regions  of  interest  not  merely 
geologically,  but  historically  as  well. 

The  route  of  the  party  extended  through  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  thence  into   the  Wady 

Phyicdl  geology  and  geography  of  Arabia  Petraea^ 
PaUMtine,  and  adjoining  dittricU,  By  £owjau>  Uitll. 
Adelphl,  Com,  Palettine  expior.fundy  1886.    4*. 


Arabah  and  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
then  over  the  Judean  hills  to  Qaza,  and  from  this 
place  to  Joppa,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  intention  to  explore  farther  north  was  frus- 
trated by  the  snow  of  an  unusually  severe  winter. 
The  exploration  was  thus  somewhat  limited  in 
its  range ;  but  Professor  Hull  has  supplemented 
it  by  references  to  the  works  of  the  numerous 
geologists  who  have  at  various  times  studied  the 
rocks  of  the  districts  traversed,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent regions  around  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon. 

Geologically  considered,  the  district  in  question 
is  part  of  an  extensive  region  of  western  Asia  and 
northern  Africa,  characterized  by  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  cretaceous  and  eocene  marine  limestones 
resting  on  old  and  for  the  most  part  crystaUine 
rocks,  and  in  part  overlaid  and  margined  by  very 
recent  deposits. 

The  old  gneisses  and  schists  penetrated  by  great 
dikes  and  masses  of  intrusive  granite  and  diorite, 
which  constitute  the  mass  of  the  Sinaitic  Moun- 
tains, and  extend  thence  along  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
and  the  Wady  Arabah,  are  similar  in  mineral  char- 
acters to  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  this  continent ; 
and  Hull  agrees  with  Oscar  Fraas  and  the  writer 
of  this  notice  in  referring  them  and  similar  rocks 
of  upper  E^ypt  to  that  ancient  system.  Thus  we 
have  the  interesting  fact  tliat  the  nucleus  of  the 
old  historic  lands  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  is  composed 
of  the  same  venerable  rocks  which  occupy  a  simi- 
lar place  in  northern  Europe  and  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Flanking  these  oldest  rocks,  there  seem  to 
be  in  Arabia,  as  in  Egypt,  newer  slates  and  schists 
and  igneous  rocks,  probably  of  Huronian  or  old 
Cambrian  date. 

Here,  however,  there  occurs  a  great  gap  in  the 
sequence,  and  we  find  nothing  to  represent  the 
Siluro-Cambrian,  Silurian,  or  Devonian  systems  ; 
the  next  rocks  in  ascending  order  being  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  limestones,  the  '  desert 
sandstone '  of  our  author,  which  hold  carboniferous 
fossils.  These  beds  are  not  of  great  thickness  or 
horizontal  extent,  but  afford  unequivocal  evidence 
of  their  age  in  the  fossils  of  the  genera  Zaphrentes, 
Productus,  Orthis,  etc.,  which  they  have  afforded. 
A  true  lepidodendron  has  also  been  obtained  from 
the  sandstone.  « 

Until  recently  these  carboniferous  rocks  were 
confounded  with  an  overlying  sandstone  of  some- 
what similar  character,  but  of  much  greater  thick- 
ness, —  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which  is  probably  of 
low*er  cretaceous  age,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  may  not  represent  the  Jurassic  or 
even  the  trias.  The  relations  of  these  sandstones, 
both  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  are  somewhat  perplex- 
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ing,  as  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  mineral 
characters  ;  and  both  are  usually  at  low  angles  of 
inclination,  while  fossils  are  rare.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  conditions  of  deposit  which 
prevailed  in  the  carboniferous  recurred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cretaceous,  after  a  long  conti- 
nental interval. 

The  most  important  formation  in  Palestine  is 
the  great  cretaceous  limestone,  ovorhing  the  Nu- 
bian sandstone,  and  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
hills  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  while  it  ex- 
tends northward  into  the  Lebanon,  and  spreads  it- 
self on  the  south  in  the  plateau  of  the  Tib.  This 
great  calcareous  formation  correspt^nds  in  age  to 
the  chalk  of  Europe,  and  must  be  at  least  two 
thousand  feet  in  thickness.  Some  difficulty  has 
occurred  in  separating  it  from  the  Jurassic  beds 
which  underlie  it  in  Hermon  an<i  Anti-Libanus, 
and  from  the  eocene  limestones  which  rest  upon 
it  in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  and  more  extensively 
in  Egypt.  Our  author  does  not  deal  very  definitely 
with  these  questions,  and  indeed  the  spliere  of  his 
explorations  was  too  limited  to  render  this  pos- 
sible, except  in  the  way  of  collating  authorities. 

The  later  tertiary  deposits  are  not  conspicuous 
in  Palestine.  Our  author  regards  the  calcareous 
sandstones  of  Philistia  as  lieing  probably  upper 
eocene  ;  but  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  is  not 
at  all  conclusive,  and  there  seems  quite  as  much 
reason  to  believe  them  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
miocene  beds  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or  probably 
of  the  still  later  isthmian  series  of  that  district. 
The  evidence  of  fossils  is  wanting;  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  miocene  fossils  in  Syria,  except  per- 
haps in  the  conglomerates  resting  on  the  cretaceous 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tahleh  in  the  Lebanon.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Hull 
believes,  the  miocene  tertiary  was  in  this  region  a 
time  of  shallowing  water  and  of  prevailing  land 
conditions.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sand- 
stones of  Jebel  Ahmar,  near  Cairo,  and  their 
petrified  forests. 

A  number  of  interesting  questions  connect 
themselves  with  the  great  submergence  of 
northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  in  the  early 
pleistocene  age,  when  Asia  and  Africa  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  channel,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  coast  districts  of  Palestine 
were  submerged,  and  a  great  lake  or  inlet  occu- 
pied the  Jordan  valley.  Hull  illustrates  this  with 
a  map  showing  the  probable  geography  of  this 
period.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this  submergence 
was  succeeded  in  the  later  pleistocene  or  post- 
glacial period  by  an  elevation  of  the  land,  when 
an  inland  lake  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
seems  to  have  existed  on  the  present  isthmus.  It 
is  this  second  continental  period  which  is  con- 


nected with  the  first  appearance  of  remains  of 
man,  —  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  nothing  new 
seems  to  have  been  observed.  Other  pointa  of  in- 
terest, and  which  Hull  discusses  at  some  length, 
are  the  great  Jordan  valley  fault,  throwing  down 
the  l)asin  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  a  depth  of  1,290  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean.  The  remarkaUe  geo- 
graphical featiu*es  resulting  from  this  great  dnsk)- 
cation,  the  old  marginal  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  hot  springs  on  its  borders,  the  salinity  of  its 
water,  its  climatic  conditions,  and  its  historical 
associations  would  open  a  field  so  large,  flud 
another  article  would  be  required  for  their  discus- 
sion, more  esi^ecially  as  there  are  points  on  inrhich 
some  difference  of  opinion  may  well  exist. 


The  collections  made  in  the  Bahama  Iplands 
by  the  naturalists  of  the  fish-commission  steamer 
Albatross  contain  several  new  species  of  birds  and 
reptiles.      There   are  two   new  woodpeckers  of 
the  genus  Centurus,  from  the  islands  of  Abaco 
and  Watlings,   or  San  Salvador,   and    two  new 
warblers  of  the  genus  Geotblypis  from  Abaco  and 
New  Providence,  wliile  there  are  possibly  some 
new  races  to  be  described  also.    Kirtland*s  urarUer 
(Dendroeca  Kirtlandi)  was  found  on  AVatlings, 
Abaco,  and  Green  Cay.     Probably  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  species  have  hither- 
to been  known.     Another  rarity  was  the  Bahama 
cuck(X)  (Saurathera  bahamensis),  of  which    four 
specimens    were    obtained    on    New    Provideooe 
Island.    An  apparently  new  species  of  blind  'worm 
(a  jieculiar  family  of  snakes  resembling  'worms, 
and  covered  with  fish-like  scales)  is  interesting  as 
coming  from  a  more  northerly  latitude  than  ani- 
mals of  this  kind  have  yet  l)een  foimd  in,  having 
never  before  been  taken  in  the  Bahamas.     The 
iguana  was  found   in  limited  numbers  on    San 
Salvador.     It  is  not  known  to  exist  on  any  other 
islands  of  this  grouj)  except  Andross.     There  are 
several  valuable  snakes  in  the  collection,  one  being 
a  very  rare  boa  five  or  six  feet  long,  from  Neiv 
Providence.      There  are    many  new    species    of 
lizards  from  Al)aco  and  elsewhere.     These  shore 
collections  were  gathered  at  such  times  as  the 
vessel  anchored  at  suitable  places,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  dredging  of  fishes  and  marine 
invertebrates,  the  usual  work  of  the  vessel.    There 
is  the  usual  variety  of  undescribed  and  interesting 
material  of  the  latter  class,  which  appears  to  be 
inexhaustible.   The  winter  cruises  of  the  Albatross 
are  undertaken  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fish 
commission  and  the  hydrographic  o£Eice,  on  acobtint 
of  the  extensive  series  of  deep-sea  soundings  that 
are  taken  for  the  latter  department,  and  have 
proved  of  great  value  to  this  service. 
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COMME.XT  AND  CRtTIClSM. 
The  INCRRASED  atteiktion  which  is  at  present 
directed  to  nrtincial  butter  aa<1  its  tnixturee  with 
dairj  butt«r.  and  whith  has  been  aroiued  bj  the 
attempt  of  the  dairy  interest  to  secure  national 
legialation  to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine and  simitar  substances,  makes  a  recent 
report  of  the  Imperial  health  office  at  Berlin  of 
^eat  iDlerest  to  the  scientific  and  general  public. 
The  inquiry  was  undertaken  at  the  demand  of  tlie 
goremment  for  tlie  discovery  of  a  butter  eubsti- 
tute  which  ehoald.  tbrougb  it«  cheapness  and  bet- 
ter keeping-<)ua1ities,  prove  desirable  for  the  navy 
and  the  poorer  classes.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  report  considers  that  the  butter  substi- 
tutes found  in  the  market  are  harmle«8.  In  all  the 
factories  investigated  the  great  cleanliness  and 
care  need  seemed  to  make  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle more  appetizing  than  many  dairy  butters.  It 
is.  however,  granted,  that,  when  improperly  pre- 
pared from  fata  of  uncertain  or  unhealthy  origin, 
there  may  be  danger  of  the  commumcation  of  dis- 
ease :  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  whether  a 
fat  is  from  a  healthy  source  or  not.  Disease,  it  is 
true,  may  be  communicated  through  the  milk  of 
an  infected  animal,  but  such  a  condition  in  a  h'ving 
animal  i»  more  readily  detected.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  oleo-oQ  increases,  the  demand  wilt  exceed 
the  supply,  and  compel  the  use  of  fat  from  doubt- 
ful BOUrcce.  This,  perhajis,  already  occurs  in  some 
rases.  There  are  records  of  the  discovery  of  bac- 
teria and  {laraeites  in  some  butter  sulistitutee.  end 
the  ijueMtion  arises  whether  the  heat  used  at  any 
time  during  the  process  of  manufacture  is  suffi- 
cient to  kill  them.  Low  temperatures  are  the  rule 
in  most  factories,  and  it  appears  that  the  possibility 
of  injury  to  health  from  this  source  is  not  exclud- 
ed, The  substitutes  can  also  coutain  ingredients 
which  may  prove  injurious  by  loading  down  tlie 
intestines  with  material  of  no  nutritive  value. 
Soapstone-powder  ba«  been  thus  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  butter  additional  weight.  Coloring 
is  only  objectionable  when  poisonous  dyes  are 
used,  but  the  same  objections  apply  to  the  color- 
ing of  dairy  butters  as  of  substitutes.    Aside  from 


these  injurious  conbuninatione,  the  question  of  the 
sanitary  ijuality  of  artificial  butters  must  be  de- 
cided by  their  relative  nutritive  value  and  digesti- 
bility as  compared  with  the  natural  articles.  This 
question,  the  report  considers,  is  not  yet  settled 
from  a  scientific  stand-point. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  the  inveBtigatiocs 
of  this  subject  are  stated  as  follows  :  '•  1.  Artificial 
butter  prepared  from  the  fat  of  healthy  animals, 
aside  from  a  perhaps  somewhat  smaller  digesti- 
bility in  comparison  with  milk-butter,  furnishes 
no  occasion  for  the  acceptation  that  it  can  act  in- 
jurionsly  on  human  health  ;  2.  It  is  possible  that 
a  part  of  the  artificial  butter  found  in  the  trade  is 
prepared  from  such  material,  and  by  such  methods 
of  manufacture,  as  would  not  exclude,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  danger  of  the  communication  to  human 
beings  of  iliseases  which  can  he  produced  by  vege- 
table organisms  or  by  animal  parasites :  3.  It  is 
possible  that  some  artificial  butter  is  prepared  from 
nauseous  materials."  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
there  should  be  strict  regulation  of  the  commerce 
in  this  article,  although  at  present  the  means  of 
bringing  this  about  are  doubtfuL  The  methods  cf 
distinguishing  between  natural  and  artiAcial  but- 
ters are  reviewed  al  greet  length  as  being  the 
basis  upon  which  any  regulation  of  the  industry 
must  he  founded.  The  perfection  of  the  recent 
processes  of  manufacture  are  such  that  theae  sab- 
stances  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  external  appearance,  or 
by  the  senses  in  any  way,  without  the  aid  of  physi- 
cal or  chemical  investigation.  Of  the  physical 
methods  which  have  been  commonly  applied,  the 
report  refers  ttt  those  depending  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  melting-points  of  the  various  fats,  the 
specific  gravity  at  certain  temperatures,  the  ap- 
pearance under  the  microscope,  the  examination 
with  the  refract«meter.  and  a  new  method  of  Pro- 
fessor Mayer's.  Almost  all  of  these  are  considered 
to  be  of  value  only  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
as  mixtures  of  fats  and  oils  are  found  which  corre- 
spond ctoseiy  to  pure  butter.  For  the  practical 
dairyman,  the  determination  with  the  areometer, 
of  the  speciac  gravity  of  the  fat  melted  at  100°  C, 
is  regarded  as  the  most  available  test.  While  the 
test  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  cannot  com- 
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pare  with  those  of  a  chemical  character,  it  is  ap- 
parently the  only  one  which  is  available  for  use 
outside  the  laboratory.  The  differences  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  different  fats,  which  furnish 
the  basis  for  distinguishing  them,  seem  to  be 
hardly  great  enough  to  detect  mixtures  of  small 
amounts  of  oleo  fat  or  oils  with  dairy  butter. 


The  reports  that  announced  the  suicide  of  the 
Eang  of  Bavaria,  at  the  same  time  brought  the 
news  of  a  sad  loss  to  science.  The  physician  of 
the  king.  Dr.  Gudden,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  that  of  his  charge,  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  authorities  in  the  sphere  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases.  He  has  also  been  at  the  head 
of  a  laboratory  in  which  investigations  of  the  fine 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sense-organs 
have  been  carried  on.  He  has  given  his  name  to 
a  matter  of  studying  the  connections  of  the  ner- 
vous system  which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  has  proved 
fruitful  of  results.  Gudden's  method  consists  in 
extirpating  a  sense-organ  or  other  part  of  an 
animal  when  young,  and  then  allowing  the  ani- 
mal to  grow  up.  At  death  the  animal  is  examined, 
and  the  fibres  which  have  failed  to  develop  will 
thus  be  marked  out  as  the  paths  of  connection  be- 
tween the  extirpated  sense-organ  and  the  brain- 
centre.  For  many  years  Dr.  Gudden  has  been 
working  at  the  problem,  What  is  the  mode  of  con- 
nection between  the  retina  and  the  brain?  His 
results  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  but  the  great 
care  and  patience  which  always  characterize  his 
work  wiU  surely  make  them  valuable.  His  loss 
in  this  difficult  department  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology is  a  very  serious  one  indeed. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION, 

Within  the  past  two  months  Science  has  con- 
tained three  extended  articles,  in  which,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  invitation  of  the  editor,  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  so-called  *new 
school '  of  economists  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
their  principles.  In  compliance  with  a  like  invita- 
tion, I  now  present  my  views  upon  the  aspect 
which  the  discussion  has  assumed. 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  case,  the  primary 
object  of  the  discussion  was  to  afford  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  school  an  opportunity  to  set 
forth  such  peculiarities  of  their  tenets  as  might 
justify  the  appellation  which  they  claim,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  compare  their  principles  with  those  of  the 
school  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  diverge. 


The  main  point  in  which  the  new  school  is  sop- 
posed  to  differ  from  the  other,  is  that  it  looks  wiA 
more  favor  upon  government  intervention  in  tiie 
processes  of  industry  and  trade ;  and  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  that  its  representa- 
tives would  define  their  position  upon  the  ques- 
tions here  involved. 

In  this  respect  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  is 
disappointing.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  three 
papers  already  published,  which  bear  directly  on 
the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  form  any  clear  con- 
ception of  the  ground  taken  by  the  ^writers  on 
these  fundamental  questions.  The  form  in  which 
the  question  first  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is 
this:  the  familiar  terms  'government  interven- 
tion *  and  *  state  interference  *  are  themselves  so 
vague,  that  in  discussing  them  we  must  exactly 
define  the  sense  we  attach  to  them.  There  are 
two  or  three  forms  of  state  intervention.  And  it 
may  be  that  one  form  is  good,  and  another  bad  ; 
that  one  form  will  inevitably  tend  to  increase  with 
the  progress  of  society,  and  another  to  diTniniah 
Again,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  inter- 
vention in  purely  economic  affairs  for  purely  eco- 
nomic objects,  and  intervention  for  other  and 
wider  purposes,  such  as  the  promotion  'of  educa- 
tion, the  public  morals,  and  the  public  health. 

These  definitions  would  only  have  been  prelimi- 
nary to  the  main  object,  which  is  to  define  to 
what  extent  state  intervention  can  with  advantage 
be  carried.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  discussion 
over  such  vague  propositions  as,  <  the  state  oug^ht 
to  interfere,'  or  <  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere,' 
because  every  one  is  agreed  that  the  state  ought  to 
interfere  where  it  is  really  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  interfere  when  it 
will  not  promote  the  public  welfare  by  so  doing. 
Again,  when  the  state  does  intervene,  it  must 
intervene  in  the  right  way ;  and  the  question 
whether  any  particular  way  is  or  is  not  the  ri^ht 
one  must  remain  open  until  it  is  examined.  The 
careful  reader  of  the  discussion  will  see  that  no 
progress  whatever  is  made,  in  the  articles  alluded  to, 
towards  answering  these  fundamental  questions:  I 
am  therefore  obliged  to  consider  in  a  general  way 
such  of  the  points  brought  forward  as  seem  worthy 
of  comment. 

Professor  Seligman*s  paper,'  on  the  changeable 
character  of  the  tenets  of  political  economy  from 
age  to  age,  seems  to  me  a  very  admirable  one.  It 
shows  very  clearly  the  relations  of  economic  theo- 
ry to  economic  practice  at  various  epochs  in  the 
world's  history.  It  implies  that  the  orthodox 
economic  principles  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  must  pass  away,  as  others  have  done,  with 
changes  in  the  forms  of  industry.  While  I  hearti- 
ly agree  with  nearly  all  that  he  says,  when  I  am 
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allowed  to  interpret  it  in  my  own  way,  I  yet  fancy 
thai  I  Bee  ia  it  an  unilercurrent  or  lliouglit  which 
convejH  a  TbIsp  iui plication.  Possibly  I  may  make 
myBelfclenrerliy  lieing  allon-ed  to  intrude  my  own 
views  of  the  alwtmiz't  or  lO-coUed  Enjtlwli  iiolitical 
economy  of  the  post  generation.  They  may  lirielly 
be  sum  ined  up  in  two  pru]ioeitiona  ;  — 

First,  this  economic  syst«iu  has  become  entirely 
insufUcient  to  Batiefy  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
does  not  fiunigli  us  the  means  of  solTing  the  new 
problems  which  now  confront  us. 

Second,  thia  eame  ayatem  is  a  most  nei^eaaary 
part  of  sound  economic  teaching,  and  embodies 
the  principles  which  tlie  public  now  most  need  to 
understand. 

If  the  reader  now  sees  any  thing  contradictory 
in  these  two  propositions,  I  beg  him  to  compare 
the  following  iltuatrations  of  their  relation.  I 
have  a  carefuUy  built  roadway  from  my  bouee  to 
a  city  five  miles  away,  part  of  wliich  comprises 
costly  bridges  over  streams  and  ravines.  In  tlie 
course  of  eventa  the  city  ia  moved  five  miles 
farther  on,  so  that  my  road  only  caiTi<«  me  half- 
way to  it.  I  can  non-  say  of  the  old  rood  just 
what  I  have  said  of  almtract  or  mathematical 
economy,  that  it  is  totally  insufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose, aud  yet  is  most  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
reach  the  city.  My  wiae  course  ia  not  to  tear 
down  the  road  &»  useless,  but  simply  to  extend  it 
farther  on.  If  I  employ  men  to  build  the  exten- 
sion, a:id  at  the  same  time  denounce  the  old  road 
as  a  nuiuance  in  such  strong  terms,  that,  on  going 
out  next  inoming,  I  find  my  men  have  blown  up 
all  the  costly  bridges  in  obedience  to  my  supposed 
wish,  I  will  have  made  a  great  mistake.  The  fact 
is.  I  do  not  want  a  new  road,  but  an  extension  of 
the  old  one  to  suit  the  changed  conditions. 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  much  that  was  at  the  time  probably  cor- 
rect and  feasible,  as  to-day  positively  erroneous 
and  misleading.  Nou-,  I  regard  this  statement  as 
itself  misleading,  lieing  true  or  false  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  understood,  and  as  more 
likely  to  be  understood  in  a  false  sense.  Whether 
such  doctrines  as  we  meet  with  in  economics  will 
prove  feasible  or  misleading  depends  u|Kin  the  way 
we  interpret  and  apply  them  rather  than  upon  the 
doctrines  themselves.  The  doctrine  tliat  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is, 
abstractly  considered,  always  true.  It  teaches  us, 
that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  a  atraigbt  road 
between  two  jwints  is  the  easiest.  If  we  apply  it 
to  cases  in  which  the  different  roada  we  may  take 
destmation  are  all  alike  except  in  (heir 
directness,  we  shall  apply  it  correctly.  But  if, 
blindly  following  it.  we  puraue  a  perfectly  straight 
road  which  is  very  had  and  rough,  in  {ireference 


to  a  crooked  one  which  is  hard  and  smooth,  we 
shall  make  a  great  mistake  Are  we,  then,  i 
denounce  the  doctrine  as  false  and  misleading  ?  If 
we  did.  we  should  only  act  on  the  aame  principles 
up(m  which  three-fourths  of  the  critics  of  the  older 
political  economy  act.  Consiilered  In  the  con- 
crete, every  general  propiMition  is  true  or  false  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances.  Practical  wisdom 
consists  in  aelectmg  such  propositions  as  apply  to 
the  case  in  liaud.  It  seems  to  me  that  alistract 
English  political  economy,  as  I  find  it  in  the  te^t- 
liooks,  contains  a  number  of  great  and  valuable 
truths  a]iplicable  to  the  present  state  of  society, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tuatter  which  can  be 
made  useful  only  by  reconstruction  In  the  latter 
category  I  include  the  Leading  propositions  about 
profits,  wages,  demand  for  labor,  the  wag^fnnd, 
and  the  fimctions  of  a  paper  currency.  In  a 
word,  economic  principles  should  be  looked  upon 
aatbetools  of  trade  of  the  economist,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  offers  to  make  them  useful. 

Profeasor  Ely's  [laper  op^ns  with  a  most  timely 
exposition  of  the  necessity  that  disputants  should 
begin  by  understanding  each  otlier's  position.  I 
have  often  suspected  disputants  of  detuning  it 
highly  impolitic  to  define  their  position  on  the 
points  under  discuasion.  because,  when  they  do 
so,  they  have  to  stand  there  to  be  fired  at,  while 
by  refraining  from  it  tbey  can  step  around  briskly 
in  such  a  way  as  to  dodge  all  the  enemy's  shots. 
Profe«e<»  Ely  goes  on  to  take  exception  to  the 
statement  that  economic  science  should  not  con- 
cern itself  with  what  ought  to  be.  The  question 
here  raised  is  one  which  we  can  decide  either 
way  with  equal  correctness,  according  to  the 
view  we  are  to  take  of  the  scope  of  science.  If 
we  confine  the  word  '  science '  to  what  I  think 
should  be  its  proper  scope,  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  call  a  talk  about  what  ought  to  be. 
science.  In  the  [iroper  sense  of  the  term,  science 
consists  of  exact  and  systematized  general  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  great  difficulty  with  Professor 
Ely's  extension  ia,  that  it  tends  to  increase  the 
prevailing  confusion  in  men's  minds  between  talk 
about  thinm  as  they  are,  and  about  things  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be.  I  see  no  more  luteal  ob- 
jection to  building  up  a  science  of  political  econ- 
omy which  shall  be  wholly  concerned  with  things 
as  they  are,  especially  with  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  commercial  world,  than  I  do  to 
getting  upa  guide-boob  showing  how  long  it  takes 
different  ships  to  ctces  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  no  more  consider  tliis  the 
end  of  the  matter  than  I  would  consider  the 
gnide-book  aa  the  only  one  the  tourist  should 
read.  Tlie  economic  student  ia  no  doubt  very 
much  interestei  in  what  ought  to  be,  and,  in 
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fact,  this  may  be  the  object  of  all  his  economic 
studies. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  allow  the  economic 
student  to  consider  things  as  they  are,  and  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  altogether  ?  I  reply,  the  reason 
is  that  he  is  thus  led  into  a  confusion  of  thought 
which  is  fatal  to  his  success.  I  find  that  men 
continually  think  we  are  talking  to  them  of  things 
that  ought  to  be,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  only  talk- 
ing of  things  that  are  or  would  be.  Indeed,  from 
what  little  I  have  seen  of  men  and  their  ways  of 
reasoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  mental  discipline  is  that 
of  learning  to  look  upon  facts  simply  as  facts. 
Times  without  number  I  have  seen  educated  men 
refuse  to  accept  a  statement  of  fact,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  fact,  but  that  it  was  not 
necessarily  so,  or  might  be  difiFerent,  or  ought  to 
be  different.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any 
teacher  foster  this  mental  weakness  ;  and  I  see  no 
way  to  cure  it  except  to  say  to  the  student,  *  Now, 
remember  that  I  am  only  telling  you  facts  and 
results.' 

Passing  on  to  what  ought  to  be.  Professor  Ely 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  ethical  idea  which  animate 
the  new  political  economy.  He  thinks  that 
economists,  like  everybody  else,  should  strive 
after  perfection.  In  this  I  do  not  think  he  will 
find  any  to  disagree  with  him.  When  he  tells  us 
what  we  are  to  do  to  bring  about  the  rational  per- 
fection which  he  is  aiming  at,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  ;  but,  when  he  thinks  that  he 
sees  any  great  divergence  between  his  views  and 
the  popular  ones  which  he  cites,  I  cannot  but 
think  he  is  mistaken.  For  example  :  he  tells  you, 
that,  if  you  listen  to  two  ladies  discussing  the 
education  of  the  serving-class,  you  wUl  ^d  that 
the  arguments  all  turn  upon  the  effect  thereby 
produced  upon  them  as  servants.  But  is  it  not 
highly  probable,  that,  taking  these  people  as  they 
stand,  their  development  into  good  servants  is  the 
highest  and  most  rational  of  which  they  are 
capable?  Would  he  have  Cuffee  trained  into  a 
novelist,  a  chemist,  or  a  metaphysician?  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  that  being  does  more 
good,  both  to  himself  and  to  society,  by  being  a 
thoroughly  good  servant  than  he  would  by  being 
the  very  best  mathematician  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  being  ?  If  so,  then  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  the  selfish  housewife  and  the  philan- 
thropic professor. 

Again,  he  cites  Renan  as  calmly  assuring  us 
that  forty  millions  may  well  be  regarded  as  dung 
did  they  but  supply  the  fertility  which  wOl  pro- 
duce one  truly  great  man.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  remark  is  too  figurative  to  base  any  discussion 
upon.     It  indicates  no  definite  policy  towards  the 


lower  classes,  and  only  g^ves  voice  to  the  feding 
that  one  great  man  may  be  move  important  than 
millions  of  the  lower  orders  of  men. 

It  seems  to  me  these  remarks  of  Profeesor  Ely 
savor  much  more  strongly  of  the  doctrines  €f 
individualism,  which  he  vigorously  oppoees*  than 
of  those  of  the  socialistic  school  of  i^hich  he  ii 
so  distinguished  an  expounder.  If  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  ground  taken  by  the  last-nansed  sc^iool, 
it  is  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  should  be 
held  subordinate  to  those  of  society,  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  society  should  be  the  first  object  of 
the  economist.  Accepting  this  view,  it  foDows 
that  the  education  of  the  masses  should  be  di- 
rected by  considerations  based  less  upon  the  wants 
of  their  members  as  individuals  than  npon  the 
wants  of  society  at  large,  future  as  well  as  pies- 
ent.  If,  now  and  during  the  next  hundred  years, 
society  stands  more  in  need  of  great  leaders  of 
thought,  administrators,  and  expounders,  than  it 
does  of  servants  and  mechanics,  it  follows,  from 
the  socialistic  point  of  view,  that  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  the  rearing  of  such  men  rather 
than  to  the  education  of  the  masses  in  subjects 
that  will  not  make  them  better  citizens. 

One  would  infer  from  Professor  Ely's  paper 
that  a  very  serious  question  at  issue  between  him- 
self and  the  older  school  of  economists  is  whether 
ethical  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  obtrude 
themselves  into  questions  of  economic  policy.  I 
think  a  careful  review  of  the  ground  taken  by 
the  new  school  will  show  that  it  is  his  school 
which  is  most  prone  to  reject  such  considera- 
tions. For  example  :  in  the  case  of  free  trade  it 
is  very  common  for  representatives  of  the  school 
of  governmental  interference  to  claim  that  free- 
dom of  trade  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  at  large  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  deciding  the  question.  In  opi)06ition 
to  this,  they  claim  that  we  should  consider  our 
own  interests  exclusively.  Again  :  the  clsdm  that 
every  individual  has  the  right  to  be  the  sole  mas- 
ter of  his  own  acts,  within  the  limitations  neces- 
sary to  social  order,  is  a  purely  ethical  one  ;  yet 
no  doctrine  of  the  old  school  is  more  vigorously- 
assaulted  by  the  new  school. 

The  fact  is  that  Professor  Ely,  in  the  following- 
passage,  gives  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  of  individualism,  to  which 
he  professes  a  bitter  opposition  :  — 

**  It  is  well  to  describe  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  ethical  ideal  which  animates  the  new  political 
economy.  It  is  the  most  perfect  development  of 
all  human  faculties  in  each  individual,  which  can 
be  attained.  There  are  powers  in  every  human 
being  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and  each  person,  it 
may  be  said,  accomplishes  his  end  when  these 
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powers  have  attained  the  largest  growth  which  is 
possible  to  th«n).  This  means  anj  thing  rather 
than  equality.  It  meana  the  richest  diversity  for 
differentiation  accompanies  development.  It  is 
simply  the  Christian  doctrine  of  talents  committed 
to  men,  all  to  be  improved,  whether  the  individual 
gift  be  one  talent,  two,  Sve,  or  ten  talents.  The 
categorical  imperative  of  duty  enforces  upon  each 
rational  being  perfection  after  his  kind." 

The  school  of  non-interference  claims,  that,  as 
a  geneml  rule,  these  ends  are  best  attained  by 
giving  the  adult  individual  the  widest  liberty 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  conaidersttoos  of 
public  health  and  morality. 

After  following  the  discussjoif  so  far  upon  the 
lines  it  has  already  talien,  1  deem  it  right  to 
bring  out  JD  strong  relief  what  is  the  real  gist  of 
the  question.  What  advoc-ales  of  non-interven- 
I  tion  by  government  bose  their  policy  upon,  ia 
neitlier  an  abstract  theory  of  society,  nor  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  but  a  practical  business  view  of 
things,  As  matters  now  stand,  government  ought 
not  to  interfere,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
policy  and  acts  to  which  it  would  be  led  are  not 
founded  on  soun<l  business  principles.  I  liave 
myself  been  a  careful  student  of  the  treatment 
of  economic  ijuestions  in  congress  during  the  past 
thirty  years :  and  the  general  outcome  of  all  1 
have  seen  is,  that,  leaving  out  legislation  on  well- 
marked  lines  for  the  supply  of  obvious  public 
necessities,  no  really  wise  economic  legislation 
by  congress  is  attainable.  Congress  is  not.  and  in 
our  time  cannot  I)ecome.  a  body  of  investigators  or 
theorists.  Within  a  certain  field  I  regard  congress 
as  an  excellent  representative  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  nation :  but  it  goes  outside  of  that  field  when 
it  considers  economic  theories.  It  then  becomes 
the  representative  of  the  time-honored  fallacies 
of  the  people  rather  than  of  their  wisdom.  It 
any  one  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  loolc  upon  a 
few  shining  examples  now  before  us. 

Tlie  nation  at  large  looks  with  r«i^et  upon  the 
decline  of  American  shipping,  wliicb  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  civil  war,  and  earnestly 
desires  that  we  should  have  a  mercantile  fleet  soil- 
ing the  ocean  under  the  American  flag.  Now. 
what  measures  have  our  legislators  taken  to  bring 
about  this  result?  They  are  in  their  main  features 
as  follows :  — 

Firet,  that  no  American  owner  of  a  ship  shall 
be  allowed  to  sail  her  under  the  American  flog 
unless  she  was  built  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  build 
a  ship  within  the  United  States  unless  he  pays  a 
heavy  penalty,  called  customs  duty,  on  all  the 
macliinery  and  raw  material  which  he  may  find  it 
advantageous  or  necessary  to  imjiort  for  the  pur- 


pose. In  tlie  case  of  a  large  sliip-yard,  this  penalty 
may  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  a 
million  of  dollars.  Possibly  no  one  in  the  United 
States  would  make  the  machinery  on  any  terms 
whatever,  and  possibly  some  of  the  material  may 
be  monopolized  by  a  single  company  or  combina- 
tion :  but  the  |>enaltf  is  exacted  without  regard 
to  circumstances, 

Third,  that,  after  the  ship  is  built,  its  nmning 
siiaU  be  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  of  so  onerous 
a  character,  that  after  pitying  all  the  penalties, 
and  going  to  all  the  labor  of  building  the  ship,  the 
owner  will  nm  her  at  a  loss  when  he  could  make 
a  profit  by  sailing  her  under  a  foreign  flag. 

In  brief,  our  legislation  has  thrown  positive  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  any  ship  being  tun  under 
the  American  flag.  The  only  remedy  that  the 
promoters  of  this  legislation  haveoSered  us  is  that 
of  hiring  American  shippers  by  heavy  subsidies  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  we  have  thrown  in 
their  way.  Everybody  who  chooses  to  look  into 
the  subject  can  see  that,  in  order  to  aemre 
an  American  mercantile  marine,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  repeal  all  laws  throwing  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  Americans  building,  owning,  and  sail- 
ing ships,  thus  allowing  every  American  citizen  to 
get  his  ship  where  he  pleases,  to  build  her  as  he 
pleases  without  interference  from  customs  au- 
thorities, and  to  sail  her  without  vexatious  regula- 

The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  of  own- 
ership of  foreign  lines  by  American  companies  at 
the  present  time.  For  example  :  the  well-known 
Red  Star  line  between  New  York  and  Antweqi, 
which  the  reader  constantly  sees  advertised  in  the 
New  York  papers  as  sailing  under  the  Belgian  flag, 
b  really  owned  and  managed  by  an  American  com- 
pany. Tliis  company  calls  its  ships  Bflginn,  and 
sails  them  under  the  Belgian  flag,  simply  because 
our  laws  do  not  allow  them  to  sail  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  The  same  thing  is  jiortially  true  of  the 
well-known  Inman  line  between  N'ew  York  and 
Liverpool,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  Ouion  line. 
I  cannot  speak  accurately  on  the  subject  of  these 
last  two  lines,  but  my  impression  is  that  American 
enterprise  is  gradually  getting  possession  of  them. 

1  wish  very  much  Science  would  induce  our 
new  school  of  economists  to  give  their  frank  c^iin- 
ion  of  this  policy.  They  might  at  the  same  time 
tell  us  what  they  think  of  the  economic  soundness 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  oleomargarine  bill 
was  su-itained.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  calamity 
if  the  public  of  this  country  were  allowe<l  to  get 
their  butt«r  for  seven  cents  a  pound,  because  then 
all  the  dairies  would  have  to  stop  business.  The 
total  failure  of  congress  not  only  lo  remedy  the 
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present  anomalous  condition  of  the  silver  coinage, 
but  even  to  take  any  rational  measures  for  finding 
out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case,  is  another 
subject  on  which  their  views  would  be  of  interest. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  they  would  grapple 
with  these  practical  difficulties,  and  tell  us  what 
wise  and  good  legislation  they  expect  to  get 
through  congress,  they  would  be  more  effective 
than  they  are  in  confining  themselves  to  discus- 
sions on  which  no  effective  ieeue  can  be  joined. 

8.  Newcx)MB. 


FLOODING  THE  SAHARA, 

Much  misinformation  has  of  late  been  spread 
abroad  respecting  '  the  proposed  interior  sea  of 
Africa,'  and  the  public  has  been  misled  by  inac- 
curate statements  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  which,  it  is  assumed,  the  French 
people  are  about  to  undertake.  For  these  cur- 
rent erroneous  impressions  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican scientific  journals  are  largely  to  blame.  An 
old  theory  regarding  the  Sahara  —  that  it  was  for 
the  most  part  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  —  has 
been  adopted  as  though  modem  surveys  had  not 
refuted  it ;  and  so  the  conversion  of  a  material 
portion  of  the  African  continent  into  a  navigable 
sea  is  being  popularly  considered  as  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  altogether  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  published  results 
of  the  recent  surveys  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  reader  that  the  popular  estimate  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  enterprise  is  absurdly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  greatest  possible  accomplishment. 

This  overestimate  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  references  to  the  scheme 
which  have  been  made  by  journals  of  the  best 
standing.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
foremost  among  engineering  journals  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  :  — 

**  With  reference  to  the  daring  French  project 
for  flooding  the  desert  of  Sahara  with  what  would 
be  virtually  a  new  sea,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
opinion  expressed  by  M.  Elisee  R^lus,  that  at  one 
X)eriod  in  the  world's  history  the  desert  was 
covered  by  a  sea  very  similar  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  this  sea  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  temperature  of  France,  as  comparatively 
cold  —  or,  at  any  rate,  cool  —  winds  blew  over  it, 
while  now  the  winds  which  prevail  in  the  great 
expanse  are  of  a  much  higher  temperature,  and 
are,  in  fact,  sometimes  suffocatingly  hot.  The 
appearance  of  the  desert  seems  to  support  the 
theory  of  M.  Eliste  R^clus,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  the  bed  of  a  sea  of  considerable  extent,  of 
which  the  great  inland  African  lakes  recentiy  dis- 
covered are  possibly  the  remains.    The  present 


vast  extent  and  configuration  of  the  African  con- 
tinent would  also  appear  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  at  one  time  it  comprised  a  leas  area  of  land 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  serious  question 
which  arises,  assuming  that  the  theory  of  M. 
EUis^  R6clus  is  substantially  correct,  is.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  a  second 
African  sea  in  the  room  of  that  which  has  disap- 
peared ?  Would  the  temperature  of  France,  and 
possibly  even  of  England,  be  again  reduced  ?  It 
is  a  geological  theory  that  in  the  glacial  period  id. 
the  world*8  history  Great  Britain  was  covered  with 
ice  and  snow  very  much  as  Greenland  is  at  pres- 
ent. Some  great  influences  must  clearly  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which  rolled  the  ice  over  so  many  hundred 
miles  northward.  What  was  this  influence  ?  Was 
it  the  large  African  sea  which  French  enterprise 
is  endeavoring  to  recreate?  If  it  were,  we  should 
say  that  whatever  the  French  may  gain  in  Africa 
by  the  realization  of  a  Saharan  Sea  would  be  much 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  they  would 
lose  in  France  itself." 

A  writer  in  another  journal  suggests  that  all  na- 
tions interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  by  right  protest  against  the  execution 
of  a  scheme  that  would  produce  a  troublesome 
current  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  the 
same  writer,  furthermore,  adds,  **  So  much  water 
drawn  from  the  present  oceans,  may,  by  lessening 
the  depths  of  the  harbors  of  the  world,  produce 
serious  and  wide-spread  inconvenience.** 

That  all  such  fears  are  utterly  groundless  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  results  of  the  careful 
surveys  made  within  the  last  few  years.  A  brief 
r^surrU  of  these  results  is  presented  below.  The 
figures  are  reduced  from  the  metric  measures  in 
*  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle/  by  R6clus,  and 
the  maps  from  *  Le  g6nie  civil.'  In  both  cases  the 
authority  quoted  is  the  French  engineer,  M.  Rou-. 
daire. 

Every  one  who,  as  a  student,  has  had  to  draw 
the  map  of  Africa,  can  certainly  recall  that  singu- 
lar interruption  to  the  otherwise  regular  coast-line 
on  the  extreme  northern  boundary,  where  the 
coast,  for  a  comparatively  short  distance,  has  a 
general  north  and  south  trend.  This  notch  marks 
the  north-eastern  terminus  of  the  Atlas  mountain 
system.  The  eastern  shore  is  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Timis ;  and  on  it,  in  ancient  times,  stood 
Carthage.  An  indentation  at  the  southern  part 
is  called  the  Gulf  of  Gab^. 

A  line  extending  due  west  from  the  shore  of 
this  gulf  crosses  a  barren  region,  of  no  interest 
but  for  the  project  about  which  this  article  is  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  region  abounding  in  basin-shaped  de- 
pressions, containing  .either  shallow  salt-marshes. 
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tfn/Mah  pools,  or  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum. 
The  mere  extensive  areas  are  called  '  chotts.'  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Chott-el-Fedjedj,  the  eastern 
end  of  which  is  12  miles  from  the  shore  of  the 
gulf,  and  separated  fiom  it  hj  a  ridge  of  drift  and 
limestone  whom  altitude  at  the  lowest  point  is  150 
feet.  The  sarfoce  of  el-Fedjedj  is  nowhere  less 
than  48  feet  above  the  sea.  Toward  the  weet  it 
is  contracted  in  width  somewhat  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  r{dg«e  which  bound  it  on  the  north 
aitd  south.  Beyond  this  point,  which  ia  about  70 
miles  from  its  eastern  limit,  it  widens  out,  and  is 
known  as  Chott-el-Djerid.  Here  the  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  level,  and  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
tioD  of  salt,  beneath  which,  in  a  few  places,  ore 
pools  of  water.    The  plain  of  el-Djerid  ia  from 


50  to  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  l\a  width  from 
north  to  south  is  about  45  miles. 

Near  the  north-west  border  of  el-Djerid,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  ridge  whose  least  altitude 
is  6S0  feet,  is  the  Cbott  Gbarsa  or  Rharea,  whose 
surface  is  from  80  to  35  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Oharsa  is  About  50  miles  long  and  30 
miles  wide.  Beyond  this  chott  to  the  west,  and 
aepant^d  from  it  by  an  insignificant  elevaticai,  ia 
a  much  hu^r  depressed  area,  known  aa  Chott 
Helgbigh  or  Helhrie.  This  is  the  basin  referred  to 
as  the  site  of  the  propoaed  interior  sea.  The  area 
which,  lying  below  the  Hediterraneon,  can  poasi- 
blj  be  fiooded  by  it,  is  represented  by  the  shaded 
portion  on  the  accompanying  maps.'    Portions  of 
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this  area  are  100  feet  below  the  seo-levd  ;  and 
the  average  depth,  if  flooded,  would  be  78  feet 

The  figures  above  given  exhibit  the  pooaiUe 
dimensions  of  the  '  flooded  Sahara.'  Tbe  united 
areas  of  tbe  two  cbotts  over  which  the  aea  would 
flow  is,  l^  Roudaiie's  meaaurementa,  about  8,100 
square  miles,  less  than  half  the  area  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Gr«at  Desert 
the  elevation  is  considerable.  Competent  snthori- 
ties  estimate  tbe  average  heigiht  at  l.tOO  feet.  Dr. 
Lenz  found,  in  travelling  over  many  hnndnd 
miles  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Sahara,  no 
point  of  lew  altitude  than  470  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tbe  fact  that  marine  deposits  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  this  area  is,  of  course,  a  fact  of  no  nignifl. 
cance  in  this  connection.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale 
found  in  one  of  tbe  highest  cuttings  of  the  Teis 
mont  central  railway  is  not  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Oreen  Mountains  could  now  be 
submerged  by  the  waters  of  tbe  ocean. 

The  whale  probably  stranded  there  duiioK  what 
geolc^ists  term  the  '  Champlain  epoch,'  aioce 
which  time  the  surface  has  slowly  risen.  The 
hypothesis  that  at  least  eighty  thousand  j^ears 
have  elapsed  since  this  epoch  is  believed  by  tnoat 
geologists  to  be  well  founded.  Explorations  acroM 
the  African  desert  justify  the  belief  that  the 
marine  deposits  found  there  are  not  leas  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Champlain  period. 

To  flood  such  a  section  with  the  eea,  either  tbe 
next  great  subsidence  must  be  patiently  awaited, 
or  else  an  extensive  system  of  pumping  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  realization  of  the  scheme  of  sub- 
mergence (to  accord  with  the  popular  estimate  of 
it),  by  either  of  these  plans,  may  be  regarded  as 
«^ually  remote. 

The  project  of  flooding  the  Sahara  to  the  utmoet 
practicable  limit  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  one. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  executed,  which  is  doubts 
fnl,  it  willnot  sensibly  affect  the climateof  south- 
ern Europe.  It  will  not  create  dangerous  currents 
at  Gibraltar,  nor  inconvenience  seaports  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Oeo.  W.  Plympton, 


LONDON  LETTER. 
A  eCGOESTiVK  report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  of 
the  Local  government  board,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, relative  to  tbe  connection  between  scarlet- 
fever  and  infected  milk,  —  a  connection  which 
has  long  been  suspected.  The  farm  in  question 
was  sanitarily  perfect,  every  modem  improvement 
in  respect  to  cleanliness  of  vessels,  and  examina- 
tion of  persons  employed,  being  in  force.  Mr. 
Power  was  assisted  in  his  investigation  by  Dr. 
Elein :  and  their  joint  results  leave  little  or  no 
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doubt  that  the  covrs  of  tlie  dturr  were  infected 
with  a  specific  disease  of  a  conBdlutiooal  charac- 
t«r.  trhoae  local  manifeetations  were  external  sores 
on  the  anioials,  and  that  the  milk  from  these  cows 
was  capable  of  imparting  Bc&rlatina  to  human 
beings,  and  was  the  real  cause  of  an  epidemic  of 
eoarlntina  in  a  Urge  district  (Harylebone)  in  Lou- 
don. Two  of  thetie  animals  were  purchased  fur 
the  Brown  institution  (established  iu  connection 
with  the  University  of  London  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  nnimal  pathology) ;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  diseased  uiiJk  is  still  being  inquired  into  hy 
Dr.  Klein. 

The  ensilage  pomniisaionen  have  just  issued 
their  complete  parliamentarj  reptwt.  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  ever  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  farmer.  They  have  gone  about 
their  work  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  and  the 
result  of  their  inquiry  is  to  establish  the  use  of  the 
silo  as  an  essential  part  of  the  procedure  of  suc- 
cessful agriculture.  Green  forage  well  {ireserved 
in  a  silo  is.  weight  for  weight,  one-third  of  the 
same  forage  made  into  hay :  but,  as  the  weight  of 
tlie  must  perfect  silage  ia  fi^'e  times  that  of  the 
hay,  it  is  sixty  per  cent  more  valuable.  The  full 
conclusion  of  the  commiHsioners  can  beat  be  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  words :  "  After  summing  up 
the  mass  of  evidence  which  lias  reached  us.  we 
can  without  hesitation  afHrm  that  it  has  been 
abundantly  and  conclusively  proved  to  our  satis- 
faction that  this  system  of  preserving  green-fodder 
crops  promises  great  advantages  to  the  practical 
farmer,  and,  if  carried  out  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  and  efficiency,  should  not  only 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  insuring  himself 
to  a  great  extent  against  unfavorable  seasons,  and 
of  materintly  improving  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  his  dairy  produce,  but  should  also  enable  him 
to  increase  appredahly  the  number  of  live-stock 
tliat  can  be  profitably  kept  upon  any  given  acre- 
age, whether  of  pasture  or  arable  land,  and  pro- 
jiortinnately  the  amount  of  maniu«  available  to 
fertiliM  it." 

The  ileputy  master  of  the  mint  has  just  issued 
his  r^pcrt  for  \S^\  a  document  of  much  interest. 
The  coinages  required  by  the  English  colonies  were 
i  than,  and  exceeded  by  £83,000 
.  those  of  any  jirevious  year.  This  is 
attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  depression  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  was  more  than  £70,000,  one  of  the  ex- 
penses being  the  preparation  of  medals  for  troo|ia 
engaged  in  supprrasing  the  Canadian  rebellion. 
Mr,  Fremimtle  reports,  tliat  "although  during  the 
year  ItiM  a  considerable  amount  of  coinage  has 
been  executed  in  the  British  and  United  States 
mints,  and   in  those  of  some  European  nations, 


hardly  any  addition  has  been  made  in  several 
countries,  and  notably  in  France  and  Qeirmanj, 
to  tlie  metallic  currency  of  the  world ; "'  and 
also  that  "the  questions  connected  with  coinage, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  discussed  with  the 
grealest  interest,  have  not  made  any  appreciable 
progress  toward  solution." 

A  large  private  electric-lighting  installation 
has  just  been  inaugurated  at  the  London  termiuus 
of  the  Great  western  railway.  The  whole  district 
lighted  is  H  miles  long,  and  covers  ST  acred  of 
ground;  4.115  glow-lamps  of  35  candle-power 
each  are  uaed,  93  arc-lamps  of  3,500  candle-power, 
and  3  arc-lamps  of  13,000  candle-power.  The  two 
dynamos  employed  are  those  of  Hr.  J,  E.  H.  Oor- 
dun.  and  weigh  45  tons  each,  one-balf  of  which  ia 
due  to  the  ten-foot  revolving  magnet  wheel,  which 
runs  at  146  revolutions  per  minute.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  150  volts.  Tlie  mains  are  all  un- 
derground, and  the  glow-lamps  are  all  in  parallel 
arc.  Two  lines  of  ateam-pipe  supply  the  engines. 
and  a  third  dynamo  is  kept  in  reserve.  The  Tele- 
graph construction  and  maintenance  company 
have  contracted  with  the  railway  company  to 
work  it  for  three  years. 

At  the  last  meeting  for  this  season,  of  the  Society 
of  telegraph  engineers,  etc.,  about  thirty-flve  can- 
didates were  elected  into  the  society.  There  was 
an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Jacques, 
electrician  to  the  Bell  telephone  company.  D,8.A., 
took  part,  on  the  use  of  the  telephone  as  a  receiv- 
ing-instrument for  Horse  signals  in  warfare,  and 
on  the  general  military  question  of  recording 
verrua  non-recording  receiving-instruments. 

In  continuation  of  brief  comments  uiion  ex- 
ceptional weather  in  Britain,  which  have  appeared 
in  this  correspondence,  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  from  May  II  to  May  15  the  mean  temperature 
was  from  6°  to  8°  below  the  average ;  and  that 
torrents  of  rain  fell  over  a  very  wide  district, 
more  than  four  inches  in  three  days  {11th,  13th, 
and  IStb)  being  not  uncommon.  The  valleys  of 
the  .Severn  and  Trent  suffered  severely,  railway 
traffic  being  suspended,  and  many  inliabitants 
driven  from  their  homes.  Severe  tornadoes  oc- 
curred at  Madrid.  Krossen,  Linz,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean towns,  two  or  three  days  after  those  in 
Kansas  City  an<l  other  parts  of  the  states. 

English  pathology  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by 
the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-Sve.  of  Sur- 
geon-Major T.  K.  Lewis,  the  assistant  profeMOr  of 
pathology  at  the  Army  medical  schooL  He  had 
made  a  special  study  of  microscopic  organisms 
and  tbeir  relations  to  disease,  and  was  the  authM- 
of  several  most  raluable  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India  on  cholera  and  the  fungus  disease 
of  India.     In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  visited  Mar- 
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seilles,  where  cholera  waa  then  prevalent,  for  the 
porpoee  of  investigatmg  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  R.  Koch  and  the  other  members  of  the  German 
cholera  commission  in  Egypt  and  India ;  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  now  widely 
accepted,  that  the  selection  of  the  commanshaped 
bacilli  as  the  materies  morbi  of  cholera  appears 
to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  for  he  found  that  these 
comma-shaped  bacilli  are  ordinarily  present  in  the 
mouths  of  perfectly  healthy  persons. 

The  value  of  Professor  Lewis's  biological  work 
was  recognized  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  society 
when  they  selected  him,  in  April  last,  as  one  of 
the  fifteen  candidates  to  be  recommended  to  the 
society  for  election  in  June :  and  his  death  thus 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  list,  which  it  is  said  the 
council  will  now  fill  up  by  the  selection  of  Mr. 
A.Sedgwick,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Caldwell  of  Cambridge,  who  has  spent 
some  time  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  material  required  for  investigating  the 
embryology  of  marsupials,  monotremes,  and  Cera^ 
todus,  exhibited  some  of  the  results  of  his  work  at 
the  recent  Royal  society  8oir4e,  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Mon- 
treal meeting  of  the  British  association  to  an- 
nounce his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  monotreme  mammals  developed  in  a  man- 
ner closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Reptilia.  Series 
of  these  mammalian  eggs  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Caldwell,  some  taken  a  few  hours  after  fertiliza- 
tion, with  others  at  various  stages  up  to  hatching, 
and  likewise  different  stages  of  the  young  after 
hatching,  up  to  five  inches  long.  He  also  showed 
a  complete  series  of  eggs  of  Ceratodus,  the  air- 
breathing  fish  of  Queensland,  from  the  unseg- 
mented  egg  up  to  hatching,  together  with  stages 
of  the  young  fish  after  hatching.  All  this  material 
is  of  the  highest  value,  and  Mr.  CaJdwelFs  re- 
searches are  sure  to  throw  much  light  upon  many 
obscure  problems  of  vertebrate  mori»bology.  He 
will  also  be  able  to  supply  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker 
with  the  specimens  necessary  for  investigating  the 
development  of  the  skull  in  Ceratodus,  Echidna, 
and  many  marsupials.  W. 

London,  May  80. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  first  circular  of  the  local  committee  at 
Buffalo,  of  the  American  asscciation,  announces 
that  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  recently 
enlarged  high-school  building.  Reduced  rates 
have  been  obtained  over  many  of  the  railroads, 
most  of  which  will  allow  a  return  ticket  at  one- 
third  of  the  usual  fare,  upon  certificate  from  the 
local  secretary  at  Bufifalo.   The  Chicago  and  north- 


western railway  system  will  reliini  membot 
attending  the  Buffalo  meeting,  from  Chicago,  at 
one-third  of  the  regular  fare,  upon  pgcsontiDg  at 
the  Chicago  ticket-office  a  certificate  from  the 
local  secretary  at  Buffalo :  hence  membetrB  rend- 
ing in  the  north-west  must  see  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  two  certificates  when  the  meeting 
adjourns,  —  one  to  be  used  in  Buffalo,  and  the 
other  in  Chicago.  The  Western  union  Megraph 
company,  with  its  usual  courtesy,  "will  place  its 
lines  and  district  telegraph  system  at  the  serrioe 
of  members.  The  Botanical  club  of  Buffalo  it 
arranging  an  excursion  and  reception  for  the 
Botanical  club  of  the  association,  as  is  also  the 
Entomological  club  of  that  city  for  the  Entomo- 
logical club  of  the  association.  The  address  of 
(he  local  secretary  is  Dr.  Julius  Pohlfnan,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

— The  Appalachian  moimtain  club  propose  issu- 
ing advance  sheets  of  (lie  forthcomings  White 
Mountain  map  on  a  scale  of  1 :  50000  by  tracing  the 
work  now  done,  lettering  the  tracing  roug^hly,  add- 
ing the  streams  approximately,  and  copying  by  the 
*  blue  print  *  process.  Two  sheets,  a  northern  and 
a  southern, will  together  cover  the  most  important 
areas.  It  is  hoped  to  have  them  ready  by  the  first 
of  July,  and  the  cost  is  not  likely  to  exceed  seven- 
ty-five cents  per  sheet.  Members  may  thus  obtain 
maps  of  the  accurately  located  points  (including 
nearly  all  marked  summits),  on  which  they  may 
fill  in  the  lesser  details,  and  mark  corrections  of 
the  streams.  Artistic  appearance  will  not  be  at- 
tempted for  these  sheets;  but  their  practical  vahie 
will  lie  in  the  large  scale,  which  is  twice  (linear) 
that  on  which  the  finished  map  is  to  be  published. 
A  field-meeting  will  be  held  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  from  July  1  to  8.  Papers  may 
be  expected  from  Profs.  E  C.  Pickering  and  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  Mesc^rs.  J.  Rayner  Ed- 
mand«,  Rose  well  B  Lawrence,  and  others.  The 
papers  will  be  arranged  for  stormy  weather  and 
the  evenings. 

—  Yale  college,  induced  by  the  success  of  the 
Columbia  coUege  school  of  political  science,  and 
by  the  work  in  progress  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Ck>mell, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  makmg  special 
arrangements  for  courses  in  political  and  social 
science,  to  begin  in  the  autumn.  Professor  Sum- 
ner is  announced  to  lecture  on  finance  and  the 
science  and  art  of  politics  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  Professor  Eamam.  on  the  principles  of 
public  finance ;  Professor  Hadley,  on  railroad  ad- 
ministration :  Mr.  Wheeler,  on  Roman  law  ;  Mr. 
Terry,  on  the  doctrine  of  rights  ;  Mr.  Raynolds,  on 
comparative  constitutional  law;  Mr.  H.  C.  White, 
on  local  government  in  the  United  States ;  and  Mr. 
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'..  G.  Bourne,  on  a  view  of  trade  and  industry  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 

—On  Aug.  25  next,  Prof.  Edward  Zeller  of  Ber- 
lin will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  antiiversary  of  the 
atbUDuient  of  his  docturaU'.  The  many  old  pnpila 
and  friends  of  the  leai-ned  historian  and  philoso- 
pher intend  to  present  him  on  this  occasion  with 
'  his  picture  or  bust,  as  a  slight  mark  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  serrices  to  the  cauHe  of  human 
knuniedge.  The  morement  was  started  in  Berliu 
by  some  of  Professor  Zeller's  associates,  aixl  the 
original  announcement  of  their  iaientjon  is  signed 
b.T  BonitK,  Dilthey,  Eucktn,  E^lmann.  Kuno 
Fischer,  Helnnholtz,  Kronecker.  Mommeen,  Max 
Mllller,  Von  Sybe),  and  many  othere.  The  names 
of  all  those  who  contribute  to  the  fund  will  be 
communicated  to  Frufestior  Zeller,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  America  will  be  tvell  represented.  Contri- 
bulions  may  be  sent  to  Prof.  T.  O.  Schnrmann, 
15  West  STth  SUeet.  N"ew  York  City,  or  to  Prof. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  college. 

—  M.  Ch.  Bouchard  has  recently  supplemented 
his  observations  on  the  tonicity  of  urine  by  the 
following  ones.  The  increase  in  the  production 
aud  elimination  of  the  poison  begius  immediately 
after  rising,  and  commences  to  diminish  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  waking  period.  Abstinence 
from  Ui^uids  increases  the  toxicity,  owing  to  tiie 
superabundance  of  incompletely  oxidized  matters 
excreted.  Severe  muscular  labor  notably,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half,  diminishes 
the  toxicity,  not  only  in  the  waking  state,  but  also 
in  the  Buoceeding  period  of  sleep.  Compressed 
air  diminishes  immedistely  and  markedly  the 
tosieity,  to  be  more  largely  increased  afterward, 

—  Recent  examinulions  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  of  Cunitance  and  of  Lake  Oenera  by  UOm- 
limann  liave  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone  rivers  have  excavated  deep 
channels  fur  long  distiuicea.  The  curreut  of  the 
Rhine  can  be  followed  for  two  kilometres,  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  metres  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water :  while  that  of  the 
Rhone  has  been  traced  more  than  six  kUometres 
from  the  mouth,  at  a  depth  of  between  two  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  and  fifty  metres. 

—  The  production  of  gold  in  the  gold-fields  of 
the  Australian  colonies  during  1885  reached  in 
value  £.';.e31.468.  The  total  amount  from  the 
year  of  its  discovery  to  1886  is  79.194,0M  ounces, 
valued  at  £310,865,718.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  production  during  late  yearv. 

—  Tlie  natural -history  section  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  geographical  society  has  decide<l  to  ^nd 
im  expedition,  during  the  present  year,  into  cen- 


tral Asia,  to  explore  the  region  of  Khan  Tengri, 
which  has  never  been  visited  by  European  travel- 

—  The  RiAtement  in  Science  (vii.  No.  l"4i  tliul 
Prof.  C.  U.  Shepanl  presented  his  cabineta  to 
Amherst  college  waa  not  strictly  accurate.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  of  long  standing, 
the  college  purchased  his  collections,  and  paid 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  them. 

—  Lieutenant  Oreely,  the  arctic  explorer,  who 
is  entitled  to  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
U.  S.  cavalry  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of 
General  Stnrgia.  is  not  likely  to  be  appointwl  to 
the  vacancy  in  the  adjatauit-generarB  department, 
and  it  is  possible  he  will  not  be  promoted  at  all  on 
the  active  list,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  declared 
himself,  undoubtedly  with  justiflcalion.  unable  to 
render  active  service.  The  generous  thing  for 
congress  to  do  is  to  provide  a  place  on  the  retired 
list,  with  a-iiple  rank,  for  Lieutenant  Oreely,  ia 
honor  of  his  Ecrvices  and  sufferings  in  the  arctic 
regions. 

—  The  new  scientific  building  of  Smith  college, 
Northampton,  Mass..  will  be  dedicated  Tuesday. 
June  22.  The  address  will  he  by  Prof,  J.  Peter 
Lesley. 

—The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell 
in  man  has  been  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments 
by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Penioldt.  In  an  empty  room 
of  230  cubic  metres  capatity.  and  tightly  closed, 
a  small  tjuantity  of  the  substance  to  \>v  delected 
was  thtiroughly  mixedwith  theair.  and  tlie  observ- 
er then  admitted.  Among  different  substances  it 
was  found  that  the  smallest  amuimt  recognizable 
was  .01  of  a  milligram  of  mercaptan.  Tliis  quan- 
tity diffused  through  the  rooru  sufficed  to  make 
its  distinctive  character  oppreciable  iu  tl>e  small 
volume  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerveis 
of  the  nose,  from  which  it  was  estimated  that  the 
1  :  460.000,000  part  of  a  milligram  of  this  sub- 
stance was  recognizable.  Hitherto  the  Bpectro- 
scope  has  l>een  considered  the  most  delicate  of  all 
means  of  analysis,  indicating  less  than  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  milligram  of  sodium  ;  but  the 
sense  of  smell,  in  the  case  of  mercaptan  at  least, 
is  seen  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  Umee  more 
delicate. 

—  Prof.  a.  F.  Baird,  U.S.  commisHioner  of  flih 
and  fisheries,  has  recently  received  from  the  De- 
[>artment  of  fish-ciiltureof  the  lower  Seine.  France. 
a  gold  medal  as  an  acknowledgment  for  some 
valuable  sendings  of  fish  ova.  The  medal  was 
designed  by  Oudine.  On  the  obverse  is  repre- 
sented a  female  head  bound  with  a  chaplet  of 
cereals.     Legend ;    "  Republique    fron^'aise."      On 
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the  revene  is  inscribed  **  M.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
United  States  commissioner  of  Ash  and  fisheries/* 
and  the  legend  '*  Department  de  la  Seine-In- 
ferieure.  La  commission  de  pisciculture.  90 
Novembre,  1885."  The  medal  is  about  the  size  of 
a  double  eagle.  It  will  be  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  north  hall  of  the  national  museum. 

—  M.  Charpentier,  in  a  late  session  of  the 
French  academy,  called  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing visual  illusion :  after  a  small,  feebly  illumi- 
nated object  has  been  attentively  viewed  for  some 
time  in  complete  darkness,  it  will  often  appear 
to  move  in  some  determined  direction  in  the  field 
of  vision,  at  a  speed  varying  from  two  to  three 
degrees  per  second,  and  sometimes  through  a  dis- 
tance subtended  by  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  or 
more.  M.  Charpentier  states  that  this  illusion 
occurs  in  the  fixed  eye  observing  a  fixed  point, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  correct.  Muscae 
volitantes,  or  fioating  spots  due  to  impoverished 
blood  or  disease,  have  a  like  tendency  in  the  closed 
eye,  when  attention  is  directed  to  them,  of  moving 
oft  in  some  determined  direction,  apparently  as  if 
fioating  upon  the  vision ;  but  a  finger  placed  upon 
the  eyeball  will  at  once  detect  that  the  spots  are 
fixed  upon  the  retina,  while  it  is  the  eye  itself 
that  moves. 

—  A  recent  examination  of  the  employees  of 
certain  French  railroads  for  color-blindness,  made 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  minis- 
ter of  public  works,  resulted  in  the  detection  of 
only  two  persons  who  were  totally  color-blind 
among  11,173.  Three  could  not  distinguish  red, 
six  green  ;  eighteen  showed  a  confusion  in  distin- 
guishing between  green  and  red,  fifteen  a  like 
confusion  between  blue  and  gray ;  and  fifty-two 
had  a  feeble  sense  of  colors  in  general.  These 
results  show  that  the  danger  arising  ^rom  color- 
blindness, on  the  French  railroads  at  least,  is  al- 
most nil.  As  is  seen,  not  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  employees  had  imperfect  sight,  so  far  as 
colors  in  general  were  concerned,  and  not  more 
than  a  half  of  one  per  cent  were  troubled  with 
color-blindness  in  any  way. 

—  During  the  year  1885  there  were  155,177 
German  emigrants  from  the  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Stettin,  a  decrease  of  over  40,000 
from  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number,  148,- 
839  were  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

—  The  coast-survey  changes  since  our  last  issue 
are  as  follows :  the  party  in  charge  of  Assistant 
F.  W.  Perkins  has  returned  from  the  south  coast 
of  Louisiana.  The  latter  has  gone  to  his  home  to 
work  up  the  results  of  the  trip ;  Captain  Vinal 
has  finished  the  gap  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida 


in  Hernando  county  (this  oompletaB  tlie  oocn 
shore-line  of  that  coast,  except  a  small  slr^  neir 
the  Thousand  Islands) ;  Asaistant  Plratt,  who  ii  on 
the  north-west  Pacific  coast,  itjporis  the  goven- 
ment  telegraph-line  from  Tatooah  lalaiid  to  Port 
Angeles,  Washington  Territory,  as  so  badly  groand- 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  to  exchange  time-sigiiab 
for  longitude  over  it. 

—  The  Znni  maiden  Wa-Wah,  who  has  been  in 
Washington  as  the  guest  of  Ifrs.  James  Stophentoo 
for  several  months,  is  now  engaged  in  weaving  a 
blanket  in  the  national  museum,  on  the  loom  pro- 
cured by  that  institution  from  the  2Sam  Tndisns. 
The  loom,  with  the  blanket  upon  it,  will  be  placed 
in  a  case  in  the  museum,  together  with  photo- 
graphs of  Wa-Wah  at  work  upon  it,  which  win 
illustrate  the  mode  of  weaving  employed  by  the 
Zunis.  Wa-Wah  is  well  versed  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Zuni  religion  and  the  customs  of  her 
people,  and  has  given  Mrs.  Stephenson  and  the 
museum  authorities  much  valuable  infarmation. 
She  took  great  interest  in  the  model  of  the  town 
of  Zuni  at  the  museum,  and  gave  testimony  of  its 
accuracy  by  pointing  out  her  own  house.  She  wfll 
go  back  to  her  home  in  the  Zuni  coimtry  "with  tiie 
geological-survey  party,  who  will  visit  that  region 
next  month. 

—  M.  Tourette  has  recently  published  cerlsin 
results  of  observations  on  the  gait  in  walk- 
ing, in  health  and  in  various  pathological  states, 
which  are  of  interest.  The  average  full  or  doable 
normal  step  he  finds  in  the  adult  man  to  be  sixty- 
three  centimetres  ;  in  woman,  fifty  centimetres ; 
in  both  sexes  the  right  step  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  left.  The  average  separation  of  the  feet,  or 
the  base  of  support,  in  man  in  walking,  is  from 
eleven  to  twelve  centimetres ;  in  woman,  twelve 
to  thirteen  ;  in  both  sexes  the  lateral  distance 
being  one  centimetre  greater  on  the  left  side. 
The  sum  of  the  divergence  between  the  axes  of 
the  feet  and  the  axis  of  direction  is,  in  man, 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  degrees,  the  angle  being 
about  one  degree  greater  on  the  right  side;  in 
woman,  thirty  or  thirty-one  degrees,  with  one 
or  two  degrees  greater  divergence.  In  one  of 
the  pathological  types  occurring  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  in  paralysis  agitcms,  etc.,  the  step  is 
smaller,  and  the  distance  between  the  feet  as  vrell 
as  the  angle  between  them  is  larger,  than  normal. 
Another  type,  seen  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
hemorrhages  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  vertigo, 
shows  a  zigzag  manner  of  walking.  The  step 
may  be  either  short  or  long  :  in  either  case  the 
footprints  are  confused  and  indistinct,  and  deviate 
from  the  line  of  walking.  Other  differences  have 
been  wrought  out.     Perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
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result  wae  that  the  pothological  step  is  more  repii- 
lar  than  the  normni  tn  all  tbepoints  above  noticed. 
Id  other  wordB.  in  the  normal  walk  tt  is  the  man 
himself  who  ie  walking-,  and  his  natural  variations 
appear :  in  the  other  the  diseeee  does  the  walking, 
and  the  Etep  ie  marked  by  the  coDstaot  symptoms 
of  his  malady. 

—  Advices  just  received  from  Mr.  William  T. 
Hornaday.  who  wbh  seat  out  by  the  national 
museum  in  search  of  buffalo,  are  to  the  effect 
that  be  has  secured  two  antelopes :  he  has  also 
sent  to  the  mueeum  three  complete  skeletons  of 
old  bull- buffaloes,  and  two  akullg. 

^The  iron  trade  Twiew  estimates  that  the 
quantity  of  domestic  iron  ore  used  in  the  blast- 
furnaces, rolting'milU.  and  forges  of  the  United 
States  in  1885  was  7,600,000  gross  tons. 

—  Anatomists  were  coneiderablT  startled  some 
time  ago  to  learn  that  Professor  Hamilton  had  dis- 
covered that  the  corpus  caJlosum  was  not  a  com- 
niissural  irtnicture  at  all,  but  represented  the  de- 
cussation of  fibres  on  their  way  from  the  cortex 
to  lower  parts.  Almiist  every  thing  has  been 
doubted  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  but  the 
corpus  catloeum  has  always  been  regarded  bb  a 
system  of  fibres  whose  connections  and  functions 
were  rather  definitely  known.  In  a  recent  article 
(Bruin.  April,  1886),  Dr.  Beevor  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  our  faith  in  the  corpus  callosum  may 
remain  undisturlied.  The  sections  figured  in  his 
plate  distinctly  represent  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum  intersecting,  and  in  no  way  joined  with 
the  fibree  of  the  internal  and  external  capsules. 
He  answers  ProfeaBor  Hamilton's  morphological 
argument  that  some  animals  exist  without  a  cor- 
pus (^alloeum  by  iioiuting  out  that  In  those  (mar- 
supials, for  instance)  the  anterior  commissure  be- 
comes proportionately  developed.  Dr.  Beevor 
concludes  then  that  the  current  view  of  the  con- 
nections of  corpus  caltosum  and  of  the  internal 
capsule  are  [jerfectly  correct. 

—  That  frogs  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 
common  mouse  is  evidenced  by  the  following.  A 
correspondent  of  Nature.  Mr.  W.  August  Carter 
of  South  Norwood,  states  that  he  observed,  a  short 
time  since,  several  mice  pursuing  Dome  frogs  in  a 
ulied  which  was  overrun  with  these  reptiles.  The 
alacrity  of  the  latter,  however,  rendered  the  at- 
tacks of  the  mice  futile  for  a  considerable  period. 
Again  and  again  the  frogs  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  their  foes,  but  only  to  be  recaptured, 
severely  shaken,  and  bitten.  The  energy  put 
forth  by  these  reptiles  was  so  great  that  they  ac- 
tually swayed  their  captors  to  and  fro  id  their 
eff<HlB  to  wrest  tbemaelvea  from  their  grasp.     At 


length  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  theiu  renilered 
the  frogs  incapable  of  further  resistance,  and  tbey 
were  easily  overpowered  by  the  mice,  which  de- 
voured a  certain  part  of  them. 

—  In  '  Flowers,  fruita,  and  leave*.,'  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  Bart-  (.VacmtUan),  we  have  a  jiopulsr. 
readable,  and  withal  scientific  account  of  many  of 

of  fertilization  of  flowers,  of  the 
and  varieties  of  seeds,  and  of  many  of 
the  endlessly  varied  forms  of  leaves  with  which 
vegetation  is  covered.  The  first  two  chapters,  on 
flowers,  are  a  reprint,  with  some  emendations  and 
additions,  from  a  previous  volume  by  the  distin- 
guished author,  and  deal  principally  with  the 
modes  of  fertilixation.  showing  how,  in  many 
cases,  appropriate  insects  are  enticed  into  doing 
this  important  work,  while  other  insects,  not 
adapted  to  the  work,  are  repelled  or  excluded 
from  accem  to  the  flower.  The  next  two  chapters 
treat  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  of  their  development 
anil  protection,  and  the  modes  of  dispersion  adapt- 
ed to  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  plants  in 
which  they  originate  ;  while  the  last  two  chapters, 
on  leaves  and  the  varieties  in  their  forms  and  ar- 
rangements, abound  with  suggestions  of  possible 
or  probable  causes  determining  the  character  of 
leaves  and  the  diversities  found  within  generic 
limits,  and  often  even  upon  the  same  individual 
jilant,  according  to  age  or  size,  as  well  as.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  striking  resemblances  found 
among  plants  of  widely  different  natural  orders. 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  and  foster 
in  young  people  a  love  of  nature,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
It  gives,  also,  an  excellent  idea  of  how  many  facts 
in  the  economy  and  ornamentation  of  plant-life 
can  be  rationally  explained,  without  reference  to 
the  taste  or  wants  of  man,  but  solely  by  the  '  Bur~ 
vival  of  the  fittest'  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

—  It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  need  the  valu- 
able tables,  the  first  instalment  of  which  Professor 
Camelly  has  just  issued  (■  Melting  and  boiling 
point  tables,'  vol.  i.,  I^ondon,  Barriaott  tt  kid*, 
1880),  that  one  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  task 
should  have  been  willing  (o  devote  eight  years  of 
almost  continuous  work  to  the  compilation  of  a 
mass  of  material  amounting  to  30,000  data.  The 
entire  scheme  comprise«  the  presentation  of  all 
known  data  concerning  the  melting  and  boiling 
points  of  the  elements,  inorganic  and  organic 
compounds,  and  much  miscellaneous  information 
beside.  The  volume  now  before  the  public  con- 
tains nineteen  thousand  data,  and  treats  of  the 
elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  such  organic 
compounds  as  contain  not  more  than  three  elements. 
The  second  volume  will  include  the   remainder. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  state  as  fully  as 
may  be  the  constitution  of  every  substance  con- 
cerning which  any  thing  is  said,  and  original 
sources  of  information  are  indicated  when  known. 
For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  do  not  have 
access  to  large  libraries,  reference  is  also  made  to 
such  related  matter  as  may  be  found  in  Wattes 
'Dictionary  of  chemistry,'  or  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  society  in  London.  The  system  of 
arrangement  is  simple,  and  the  material  acces- 
sible. The  work,  far  more  complete  and  conven- 
ient than  any  thing  of  its  scope  previously  at- 
tempted, is  a  monument  of  patient  industry  in- 
teUigently  applied. 

—  The  wealth  and  thoroughness  of  information 
contained  in  Dr.  O.  Stoirs  book  on  Guatemala 
{Guatemala,  Leipzig,  Brockhaxis,  1886,  8°)  shows 
at  sight  that  the  author  is  not  one  of  the  common 
travellers  trying  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  sights  in  foreign  coimtries.  Stoll*s  main 
purpose  in  ex{)atriating  himself  for  five  years  to 
practise  medicine  in  a  land  like  that,  was  the 
thorough  study  of  the  aborigines.  This  enabled 
him  to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  the  history, 
customs,  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  Ladinos,  and 
whites  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  where 
he  resided.  The  results  of  his  studies  of  the  Indian 
antiquities  and  languages  he  published  in  a  pre- 
vious work,  reserving  for  his  *  Guatemala '  the 
recital  of  his  travels,  which,  from  Guatemala  City, 
extended  over  the  east  and  south  also,  the  politi- 
cal history,  statistics,  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  general  remarks  upon  the  coimtry.  The 
numerous  shortcomings  and  barbaric  customs  of 
the  population  do  not  excite  in  the  writer  a  spirit 
of  rancor,  implacable  hatred,  or  justifiable  irony  ; 
for  in  most  instances  he  simply  presents  to  the 
reader,  in  frank  and  unmistakable  terms,  what  he 
has  Keen  and  heard,  and  then  leaves  it  to  him  to 
judge  for  himself.  The  tyrannic  mode  of  ruling 
inaugurated  by  Barrios,  the  late  president,  forms 
a  chapter  too  interesting  to  be  skipped  over. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

«*•  CorretpondentB  are  requested  to  be  cl»  brief  as  possible.    The 
writer's  name  is  in  till  cases  required  cuprocf  of  ffood  faith. 

Barometer  exposure. 

Mr.  H.  Helm  Clayton's  interesting  letter  on  the 
above  topic  (Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  484)  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  bis  previous  communication  on  ther- 
mometer exposures.  He  seems  to  think  that*' the 
facts  all  sugi^est  that  the  wind,  in  blowing  by  at 
right  angles  to  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  build- 
ing, produces  a  mechanical  effect,  which  tends  to 
draw  the  air  out  of  the  building,  and  decrease  the 
pressure  inside." 


Until  it  is  incontestably  ettablished  by 
that  such  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the 
as  he  cites  are  peculiar  to  indoor  barographs,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  premature  to  ascribe  tfaem  to  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  within  the  building.  Itc«r 
tainly  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  physidit, 
had  Mr.  Clayton  made  comparieons  of  the  dmol- 
taneous  indications  of  mdoor  and  outdoor  barographi. 
The  observed  facts  are,  that  fluctaatioDa  of  wind- 
velocity  correspond  with  fludaations  of  air-preason. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
cause,  and  which  is  effect.  Certainly,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  alteration  of  air-preteure  is  the  caose. 
and  wind  is  the  effect.  But  if,  in  certain  cases,  it 
can  be  shown  that  indoor  barometers  are  differently 
affected  from  outdoor  ones,  there  would  be  ratiooal 
grounds  for  reversing  the  usnal  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  If  such  is  actually  the  case,  it  certainly  is  an 
important  item  in  barometric  records. 

John  LaCoinx. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  8. 


Amblystoma  and  Gordins. 

Recently  a  fine  specimen  of  Amblystoma  mavor- 
tium,  presented  me  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  was  eeen 
to  be  greatly  distressed  in  its  left  fore-arm.  The 
arm  was  swollen  to  its  utmost ;  and,  holding*  it  oat 
at  nght  angles  to  the  body,  the  *  salamander '  seemed 
quite  unable  to  use  either  arm  or  fingers.  Snlarge- 
ment  of  a  small  pore,  in  a  prominence  near  the  base 
of  the  little  finger,  behind  the  carpals,  di  icloeed  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  a  robust  hair-worm  a  littie 
less  than  five  inches  in  length  and  nearly  ooe- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Posteriorly  two- 
thirds  of  the  worm's  body  was  of  a  li^ht  pink  or 
flesh  color ;  in  front  of  this  it  was  darker,  except 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  bead,  where 
it  was  almost  white.  The  worm  was  coiled  amoog 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  wrought  them  any  injury,  the  member  in  a 
few  days  being  as  useful  as  its  fellow. 

Submitted  to  Dr.  Fewkes,  the  parasite  was  pro- 
nounced an  undetermined  species  of  Gordins. 

S.  Gabmak. 

Mus.  comp.  zoOl.,  Jane  10. 


Penetrating^-power  of  arrows. 

I  notice  in  Science  for  June  11  a  short  letter  con- 
cerning the  penetrating- force  of  arrows. 

I  have  made  the  following  experiment  with  a 
Chinese  bow  and  Japanese  arrows :  length  of  bow 
unstrung  5  feet  11  inches  ;  length  of  string  5  feet  8 
inches :  length  of  arrow  85  inches,  weiii^ht  of  same 
2|  ounces ;  height  of  feathers  i  of  an  inch,  length  of 
same  4  inches. 

The  bow  has  a  strength  of  110  pounds  when  the 
string  is  pulled  back  84  inches  :  it  is  made  of  whale- 
bone and  bamboo  cut  in  long  strips  and  glued  to- 
gether. 

At  50  yards  the  entire  arrow  passes  throngh  an 
inch  plank  of  clear  pine  wood.  At  the  same  dis- 
tance, with  oak  of  the  same  thickness  instead  of 
pine,  the  board  is  penetrated  by  the  head  of  the 
arrow,  but  the  shaft  is  shattered  to  small  pieces. 
With  a  live  pigeon  at  20  yards,  hit  anywhere,  the 
entire  arrow  passes  through  intact. 

L.  O.  Kklloog. 

Oswego,  N.T.,  JuDe  13. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 

If  American  teachers  of  geography  and  history 
could  know  and  appreciate  how  thoee  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  best  schools,  and  in  fact  generally 
throughout  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  they 
would  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
large  an:l  interested  classes  were  in  those  countries 
deriving  keen  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  also 
acquiring  sound  and  lasting  knowledge  from  and 
of  two  subjects  which  in  our  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  are,  as  a  rule,  matters  of  weary 
memorizing  and  mechanical  drudgery.  To  teach 
is  something  that  most  of  our  teachers  sadly  need 
to  be  taught;  and  of  geography  this  is  perhaps 
unusually  true.  The  usual  method  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  compel  a  child  of  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  to  first  learn  an  abstract  definition 
of  geography  ;  then  follow  some  erudite  sections 
as  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
globe,  races  of  men,  climate,  and  so  forth,  all 
stated  in  technical  language  that  might  well  ap- 
pal some  older  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  child- 
minds,  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  and  utterly 
strange.  After  several  pages  of  this  material 
have  been  carefully  stored  away  in  the  wholly 
unappreciative  memory,  a  map  is  introduced,  and 
the  study  of  geography  proceeds  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  names  of  countries,  rivers,  mountain- 
chains,  towns,  and  other  unmanageable  details,  all 
of  which  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  one  another.  In  a  year  or  two 
geography  is  *  finished,*  and  the  process  of  for- 
getting much  of  it  begins.  This  barbarous,  use- 
less, and  unscientific  method  of  teaching  (it  may 
be  so  called  by  courtesy)  geography  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  country  :  it  is  the  method  usually 
followed  in  England  also  :  and  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, read  by  R.  Elliot  Steel,  F.R.G.S.,  before  the 
College  of  preceptors  in  London,  and  reported  at 
some  length  in  the  EdtuxUional  times  for  Bfay,  is 
quite  as  deserving  of  attention  here  as  in  England. 
Mr.  Steel  summarizes  the  abuses  and  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system  of  teaching  geography 
under  the  following  heads :  1°.  In  maps,  igno- 
rance of  scale,  and  faUure  in  remembering  the 
general  outlines  of  a  country  and  its  principal 
physical  features,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
maps  cranuned  with  details,  and  unsuitable  for 


teaching-purposes  ;  2°,  More  than  any  thing,  igno- 
rance of  physical  geography,  including  the  simplest 
laws  of  the  inorganic  world  ;  3**.  Total  neglect  of 
history  ;  4^.  Ignorance  of  the  commercial  aspects 
of  a  country. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  shortcom- 
ings is  the  fact  that  geography  is  not  taught  as  a 
unity  in  any  of  the  universities,  and  therefore 
the  vast  majority  of  the  text-books  are  written  by 
book-makers,  and  not  by  ardent  students  and 
teachers  of  the  subject.  Thus,  the  school-atlas  is 
a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  affair,  generally  designed 
to  help  adults  find  some  obscure  place  or  river, 
rather  than  to  teach  geography.  The  matter  of 
scale  is  wholly  overlooked  ;  and  the  child  sees  no 
incongruity  in  asserting  Spain  to  be  as  large  as 
the  United  States,  or  Europe  to  equal  Asia  in 
size,  for  do  not  both  occupy  a  full  page  of  the 
book?  This  matter  of  scale  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  cannot  be  taught  abstractly.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  schoolroom  supplied  with  a  series 
of  maps,  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  say,  1 :  10,- 
000,000.  But  it  is  far  better  to  teach  the  child 
experimentally.  Let  him  measure  the  school- 
room in  units  (feet  and  inches)  perfectly  definite 
and  well  understood.  Then  let  him  draw  a  plan 
of  the  schoolroom  on  the  blackboard,  reduced  to 
a  scale,  and  then  compare  objects  with  this  pic- 
ture. Gradually  the  object  delineated  can  be 
changed  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  block,  from 
the  block  to  the  village  or  city,  from  the*  city  to 
the  state  ;  and  so  on.  This  will  fairly  fix  in  the 
beginner's  mind  the  principles  of  map-drawing, 
and  after  that  a  map  will  cease  to  represent  to 
him  merely  a  page  of  the  text-book. 

At  present  we  teach  words  and  phrases,  ab- 
stractions, instead  of  circumstances,  natural  laws, 
and  material  things.  For  example  :  what  possi- 
ble good  can  be  derived  from  making  a  child  learn 
from  a  book  that  a  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice,  which 
descends  the  slopes  of  high  mountains,  till  it 
finally  melts  in  warmer  regions  or  reaches  the 
sea?  Such  knowledge  as  this  would  not  even  fit 
the  pupil  to  read  profitably  so  popular  and  un- 
technical  a  book  as  Tjmdall's  *  Hours  of  exercise 
in  the  Alps.*  Should  not  instruction  concerning 
glaciers  rather  be  given  somewhat  as  follows?  to 
take  some  snow  or  pounded  ice,  to  compress  it 
into  a  hard,  ice-like  mass,  to  point  out  how,  in  a 
similar  way,  after  a  fall  of  snow,  the  upper  layers 
compress  by  their  weight  the  lower,  and  how  ice 
thus  becomes  formed  in  the  cavities  and  gulleys 
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of  mountains  above  the  snow-line ;  then  to  take 
a  piece  of  ice,  and,  by  means  of  a  wire  with 
weights  attached,  to  show  how  the  ice  may  be 
slowly  cut,  and  how  it  will  refreeze,  and  thus  to 
illustrate  the  passage  of  the  glacier  along  its  bed ; 
to  show  by  illustrations,  preferably  photographs, 
the  nature  of  the  moraines,  the  final  melting  of 
the  glacier,  and  the  formation  of  the  resulting 
river.  In  this  way  the  pupiVs  knowledge  of 
glaciers  is  real  and  permanent,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  read  of  them,  and  of  theories  about  them,  with 
appreciative  interest.  And  in  the  process  some 
elementary  facts  of  physics  and  mechanics,  and 
the  simpler  laws  of  heat,  have  been  learned. 

Again :  if  a  child  draws  a  map  himself,  and 
locates,  say,  a  hundred  places  on  it,  he  will  proba- 
bly remember  them  all ;  while  not  ten  per  cent  of 
them,  if  learned  from  an  outline-map,  would  be 
retained.  The  influence  of  geography  upon  his- 
tory is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  facts  to  the 
trained  scholar,  and,  although  it  admits  of  very 
elementary  demonstration,  it  is  almost  invariably 
disregarded  in  teaching  geography.  Surely  it 
could  easily  be  taught  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  tropical  climate  and  despotism,  between 
temperate  climate  and  freedom ;  that  vast  pas- 
tures have  implied  a  feudal  society  of  chiefs  and 
dependents ;  that  aristocracy  is  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  a  pastoral  state  ;  that  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  have  in  many  instances  directed  the 
current  of  civilization  and  of  political  develop- 
ment. Books  like  Huxley's  *  Physiography,' 
deikie's  'Elementary  lessons  in  physical  geog- 
raphy,' and  Grove's  *  Class-book  of  school  geog- 
raphy,' should  form  part  of  the  instruction  of 
every  pupil. 

Finally,  the  connection  between  geography  and 
various  phases  of  political  and  commercial  life 
should  be  pointed  out.  It  should  be  shown  why 
it  is  that  various  portions  of  a  country  have 
various  piumdts,  why  manufacturing,  mining,  agri- 
culture, the  carrying  trade,  respectively,  are  car- 
ried on  in  certain  sections  and  from  certain  centres. 
From  this  the  transition  is  simple  and  evident  to 
the  lines  of  trade  and  commerce, — whence  we 
receive  our  various  imported  goods  and  why,  and 
what  we  export  in  exchange.  Then,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  concerning  peoples  and  products, 
every  school  should  contain  a  museum,  that  the 
pupils  might  see  and  handle  the  objects  of  which 
they  have  read  and  studied.  In  this  way,  and 
only  in  this  way,  can  the  study  of  geography  be 
placed  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  practical  knowledge  instead  of  a 
task  in  committing  dry  details  to  memory.  If 
our  teachers  are  to  do  their  part  in  this  work, 
they  must  be  shown  how  to  do  it,  and  trained  to 


do  it.  For  this  we  must  look,  ure  hope  not  in 
vain,  to  our  normal  schools,  training-clumfn,  col- 
leges, and  universities. 


THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PEOPLE. 

The  London  Times  of  May  21  has  an  interesUng 
report  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  before 
the  Statistical  society,  on  the  occupations  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  labor 
during  the  present  century. 

The  Tiwes  says,  **The  inquiry  is  a  difiicult  one, 
owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  earlier  returns, 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  recording  social  phenomena.  It  mras  not 
until  1831  that  any  attempt  at  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  occupations  was  made,  and  even  then  it 
was  of  a  limited  and  unsatisfactory  kind.  The 
next  census  showed  some  improvement;  and  at 
length,  in  1851,  the  system  was  originated  whidi 
still  prevails,  and  under  which  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  brought  under  enumeration  and  grouped 
into  seventeen  classes,  with  numerous  sub-clasees. 
But  the  system  has  suffered  considerable  modifica- 
tion from  decade  to  decade  since  that  date,  and, 
in  particular,  large  numbers  have  been  transferred 
from  one  class  to  another ;  so  that  any  things  like 
a  trustworthy  comparison  of  the  details  of  succes- 
sive decades  becomes  a  matter  of  very  great  labor 
and  difficulty.  Mr.  Booth  has  constructed  tables 
in  which  these  defects  in  the  records  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  remedied,  and  the  figures  for  different 
periods  reduced  to  common  denominators.  Some 
of  the  results  will  probably  be  found  surprising  by 
those  who  have  not  entered  upon  careful  examina- 
tion of  their  natural  impressions." 

Mr.  Booth  stated,  that,  as  regarded  England  and 
Wales,  between  1851  and  1881  the  proportion  of 
industrially  employed  women  over  fifteen,  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  female  population,  had 
decreased  continuously,  but  that  the  proportion  of 
those  otherwise  employed  —  in  domestic  service, 
teaching,  etc.  —  had  increased  in  an  equal  degree 
year  by  year ;  so  that  the  total  employed  one  way 
or  another  remained  practically  constant.    Having 
in  a  tabular  form  divided  the  whole  population, 
taking  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  together,  he 
stated  that  all  males  over  twenty  were  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  occupied  or  self-support- 
ing class,  and  the  whole  employed  class  might  be 
divided  as  follows  in  the  periods  1851,  1861,  1871, 
and  1881  respectively :  all  forms  of  industry  (pro- 
ductive or  distributive),  78.4,  77.2,  75.5,  74.2  per 
cent ;  public  and  professional  service,  4.6,  5.8,  5.5, 
5.6  per  cent;   domestic  service,  18.8,  14.6,  15.8, 
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15.7  per  cent :  property -owuiiig  (bo  returned),  3.S, 
2,  2,  3.3  |ier  cent ;  and  indefinite,  1.3,  0.0,  I.S,  3.3 
per  eenl.  The  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  the  in- 
definite class  for  1881  w&a  due  to  Uie  transfer  to 
this  claw  of  retired  perBons,  who.  in  prerious 
censusM.  were  returned  under  their  former  occu- 
putions  ;  liut.  ttt  l)est,  thiiee  tabulated  under  this 
head  were  a  nieaningles-i  remainder,  the  result  of 
accident  or  defects  of  enunieratiou.  Similorlj 
the  rlaas  called  prciperty-owning  was  entirely  de- 
lusive. It  contained  a  few  land-ownere,  house- 
ownerB,  and  others  who  might  as  reasonably  be 
incliiiled  with  other  eiuplojera  of  labor  in  the 
Heotions  of  induRtry,  and  it  also  included  a  i^ffHid 
many  independi^t  women. 

It  is  certain  th&t  during  the  thirty  yeara  in  quee- 
tion  the  clasaes  whose  maintenance  dejiendnl  un 
the  mere  possession  of  property  must  have  lieen 
largely  augmented.  It  would  further  be  seen 
that  public  and  pnifesaional  service,  with  domestic 
service,  had  gained  wliut  productive  and  clistribu- 
tive  indtietry  liod  lost,  and  that  tlus  movement  ha<l 
been  progresHive.  With  r^^ard  to  domestic  ser- 
vice, it  was  noteworthy  that  the  increase  was 
mainly  in  the  women  and  girls,  the  indoor  men- 
servants  having  decreased  from  74,000  in  18.11,  to 
56,000  in  1881,  while  the  population  had  risen  from 
16,000,000  to  98,000,000,  —  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  n  greater  difTuaion  of  wealUi.  and 
aliio,  perhapH,  leas  ostentation  of  extiejiditure 
among  the  very  rich. 

In  public  service  and  the  profcsaions  the  per- 
centage of  persons  occupied  in  administration, 
law.  and  medicine,  had  slightly  decreased  ;  while 
police,  amusement,  and  education  had  increased, 
education  especially  showing,  as  might  be  ex]>ect- 
ed,  a  largo  addition  in  the  last  decade. 

Coming  to  a  detailed  review  of  the  industrial 
claases.  he  stated  that  the  production  of  raw 
material  employed  a  decreasing  percentage.  The 
English  depend  more  on  what  they  impjrt.  and 
lees  on  what  they  find  at  home.  Tlie  reduction, 
however,  fell  entirely  on  agriculture,  as  the  per- 
centage employed  In  fishing  and  mining  had  in- 
creased. For  the  three  decades  since  I8S1,  those 
employed  on  the  land  had  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
3t,  Hi,  and  11  per  cent  respectively;  being  96 
per  cent  tor  the  thirty  years,  or,  stated  in  num- 
bers, 60,000,  196,000,  and  lO-S.OOO,  which  added 
lip  to  419,000,  an  enormous  total.  Against  these 
loHses,  whii-'h  were  mostly  in  ordinary  agricultural 
labor,  must  be  set  the  equivalent  of  the  increased 
uae  of  machinery,  before  we  coitid  say  that  less 
energy  waa  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
now  than  thirty  years  ago.  A  new  class  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  Bcience  to  agricul- 
ture  had    Nprung   into   lieing.  and    its   increasing 


numbers  pointed  to  a  change  of  eysl«m,  involving 
improvements,  rather  than  neglect  of  any  kiad. 
as  a  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. It  seemed  to  be  assumed  by  many  that 
the  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  thooe  who  lived 
by  agriculture,  as  compared  to  those  who  lived  by 
other  means,  was  not  only  on  absolute  evQ,  but 
necessarily  the  result  of  economic  error  of  some 
kind,  and  England's  land  system  was  responsible. 
Such  views  he  regarded  as  mistaken  and  mislead- 
ing. His  business,  however,  waa  to  slate  the 
facts  as  given  in  the  census  returns ;  and  these 
showed  us.  tliat,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  England 
hiul  changed  from  a  population  about  half  agri- 
cultural and  half  manufacturing,  to  one  in  which 
manufacture  waa  double  of  agriculture,  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  suppcee  that  the  process  of 
change  in  this  direction  was  yet  ended.  This 
change  had  been  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
inrreaae  in  the  total  {topulation,  ho  that  altogether 
support  lioi)  lieen  found  during  this  period  in 
other  ways  than  the  tilling  of  the  soil  for  a  new 
population  of  8,500,00n  souls.  Since  tlie  beginning 
of  the  present  century  we  had  had  to  find  new 
means  of  support  for  do  fewer  than  17,000,000 
people.  Ill  calling  attention  to  and  correcting 
certain  statements,  which  liad  been  made  with 
regard  to  what  waa  called  the  •  depopulation  '  of 
our  rural  districts,  —  statements  made,  he  said,  to 
Hup]Hirt  proiiufjitions  of  violent  social  change,  — 
Mr.  Booth  stated  that  the  exodus  from  rural  or 
non-urboii  illatricta  amounted  to  600,000  instead  of 
a.OOO.OOO  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Wollace  in  'Bad 
times'  as  the  decrease  between  18T1  and  1881  in 
the  rural  population),  and  that  the  influx  into  the 
towns  was  less,  again,  than  the  total  exodus  from 
the  rural  districts  by  reason  of  the  loss  by  emigra- 
tion, finally  reducing  Mr.  Wallace's  2.000,000  to 
441,000.  The  greatest  influx  into  urban  atens  was 
into  comparatively  new  places,  while  the  next 
greatest  movement  waa  that  into  the  country  dis- 
tricts surrounding  the  present  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  eepeciaUy  adjacent  to  the  new  urban 
districts. 

Purely  agricultural  ilistricts  had  lost  ]>opulation 
largely,  but  otherwise  tliere  had  been  all  over  the 
country  a  fair  diatribution  of  the  Increasing  inil- 
lions,  and  everywhere  new  occupationa  had  been 
found.  It  was  unfortunately  impossible  to  trac« 
the  occupations,  other  than  agriculture,  of  the 
non-urban  population.  The  backbone  of  the  in- 
dustrial organism  they  were  studying  was  build- 
ing and  manufacture,  which  he  ventured  to 
bracket  as  being  alike  the  turning  of  raw  mate- 
rials into  things  serviceable  ;  and  they  found  tliat 
this  remained  nearly  constant,  at  38  per  cent  of 
the  employed  population. 
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The  industrial  development  of  England  since 
1861,  and  her  apparent  position  in  1881,  might,  on 
the  whole,  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  ;  nor 
could  any  changes  since  1881  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  result.  The  growth  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  (6|,  9f ,  and  11^  per  cent  for  the  three 
decades)  had  been  slower  than  that  of  England, 
and  the  proportions  engaged  in  each  main  division 
of  industry  were  somewhat  different;  but  the 
points  of  similarity  were  much  more  noticeable 
than  the  points  of  difference. 

If  the  picture  given  of  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  England  and  Scotland  was  gloomy,  that 
of  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  was  much  more 
so.  The  numbers  employed  in  agriculture  had 
decreased  since  1841  by  858,000,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,844,000 ;  and  those  who  might,  perhaps,  be 
counted  as  supported  by  agriculture,  by  2,500,000 
out  of  5,000,000.  Nor  was  that  all ;  for,  these 
reductions  being  proportionately  greater  than 
those  of  the  whole  population,  the  percentage 
employed  in  or  supported  by  agriculture  had  de- 
creased, as  well  as  the  total  numbers.  The  land 
in  England  and  Scotland  employed  as  many,  and 
probably  supported  nearly  as  many,  as  it  did  in 
1841 ;  and  meanwhile  other  productive  industries 
supported  the  bulk  of  our  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  did 
the  land  fail  to  support  half  of  those  it  once  in 
some  fashion  maintained,  but  other  productive 
industries  (e.g.,  building  and  manufacture)  were 
even  worse  off,  and,  like  agriculture,  showed  it 
both  in  numbers  and  percentage,  those  engaged  in 
building  and  manufacture  (taken  together)  being 
10.9  less  in  percentage,  as  well  as  626,000  fewer 
in  number,  than  in  1841.  It  was  when  taken  to- 
gether that  these  facts  appeared  so  serious  as  evi- 
dence of  decadence.  Nevertheless,  the  view  was 
commonly  held,  that,  in  general  well-being,  Ire- 
land had  enormously  improved  since  the  famine. 
No  evidence  of  this  improvement  was  to  be  found 
in  the  o^upation  returns,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, pointed  to  a  demoralization  of  industry 
likely  to  be  the  cause,  as  well  as  consequence,  of 
poverty  and  waning  trade,  and  certain  to  be  the 
source  of  political  discontent.  He  knew  that 
figures  might  be,  and  were,  drawn  from  bank 
deposits  and  other  returns  which  seemed  to  tell  a 
different  story.  He  would  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile this  conflict  of  evidence,  as  to  do  so  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  paper. 

The  Times,  continuing  its  comments,  says, 
**  Before  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
labor  applied  to  the  soil,  we  have  to  remember 
that  much  of  the  apparent  loss  is  simply  due  to 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  activity, 
and  also  that  numbers  of  men  now  included  in 


the  manufacturing  class  are,  in  fact,  employed, 
though  indirectly,  in  extractincr  food  from  tiie 
soil.  A  reaping-machine  superBedes  a  great  deal 
of  rural  labor,  but  its  constructkni  involTes  the 
labor  of  a  great  many  miners  and  artlsanfl.  II  ii 
perfectly  proper  to  include  these  in  the  nuumfic- 
turing  classes  for  statistical  porpoBes;  hot  it 
would  be  a  wanton  misuse  of  statistics  to  ignora 
the  fact,  when  the  supply  of  food  is  in  qneslkMi, 
that  it  is  the  growth  of  food  which  provides  tlieni 
with  employment.  Mr.  Ruskin  asserts  for  him- 
self the  right  to  rail  at  all  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  human  handicraft ;  but  practical  men 
who  accept  labor-saving  machines  in  ootton-millB 
cannot  consistently  object  to  their  introdnctioB 
into  com  and  beef  factories,  however  much  they 
may  lament  the  tendency  of  '  (Hrogress '  to  trans- 
fer men  from  the  open  air  to  confined  'Wd^shops. 
It  curiously  illustrates  the  continual  failore  of 
statistics  to  overtake  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
social  organism,  that  the  distinction,  apparently 
so  sound  and  simple,  between  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  utterly  breaks  down 
upon  examination.  There  may  be  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  energy  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  ;  but  statistics  do  not  tell  us  what 
it  is,  because  they  fail  to  discriminate  between 
real  withdrawal  of  energy  from  agriculture  and 
mere  change  in  the  methods  of  applying  it.** 


MRS,  8IDQWJCK  AND  THE  MEDIUMS. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  London  society  for 
psychical  research  was  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  which 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  The 
title  of  the  paper  was  *'  Results  of  a  personal  in- 
vestigation into  the  physical  phenomena  of  spirit- 
ualism, with  some  critical  remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  of  such  phenomena.** 
By  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick  means  those  which,  if  correctly  described, 
and  not  due  to  conscious  or  unconscious  trickery, 
nor  to  hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  observers, 
exhibit  the  action  of  a  force  in  the  physical  world 
which  has  been  previously  unknown.  Such  physi- 
cal phenomena  would  include  raps,  movement  of 
tables  without  contact,  materializations,  peychog- 
raphy,  and  so  forth.  The  writer  stated  that 
her  exx)erience  in  spiritualism  extended  over  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  and  had  been  entirely  in- 
conclusive except  in  cases  where  the  phenomena 
were  proved  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  medi- 
um. She  had  had  seances  with  all  the  leading 
English  mediums  (including  Dr.  Slade),  and  in 
every  case  there  was  evidence  pointing  more  or  less 
directly  to  deception  and  conjuring.  The  first  part 
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of  the  paper  was  concluded  with  a  description  of 
the  kinds  and  methods  of  deception  practised  by 
a  medium  named  Haxby. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
various  causes  of  error.  She  did  not  believe  that 
hallucination,  i.e.,  perception  without  objective 
counterpart,  which  Von  Hartmann  suggests  as 
the  explanation  of  what  is  seen  at  s&mces  of  this 
kind,  had  occurred  in  her  own  experience;  but 
illusion,  meaning  the  misinterpretation  of  what  is 
really  perceived  or  the  confusmg  of  inference  with 
observation,  was  very  common.  It  was  believed 
that  this  was  often  the  case  when  friends  and 
relations  are  recognized  in  the  *  materialized ' 
forms. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  evidence  concerning 
seances,  a  wide  margin  must  be  left  for  conjuring 
of  a  more  special  kind,  and  also  for  mal-observa- 
tion  arising  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  observer  as  to  the  precise  phenomena 
and  conditions  to  be  expected.  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
said  that  two  arguments  against  the  reality  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism  gained  in 
force  every  year :  1°,  the  absence  of  phenomena 
about  which  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  con- 
juring raised  ;  and,  2^,  the  fact  that  almost  every 
medium  who  had  been  prominently  before  the 
public  had  been  detected  in  fraud.  Nevertheless, 
the  writer  felt  that  there  was  some  evidence  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  which  made  it  a  duty  to  seek 
for  more  ;  but  she  considered  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
seek  it  with  professional  mediums  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  at  present.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  conditions  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
and  which  complicate  the  investigations  and  in- 
crease their  difficulty,  are  invented  merely  to 
facilitate  trickery. 

Mrs.  Sidg^ck's  paper  was  candid  and  able,  and 
dealt  with  evidence,  not  theories.  It  is  one  more 
example  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Society  for  psychical  research  in  determining  just 
what  basis  there  is  for  the  multitude  of  current 
beliefs  concerning  certain  classes  of  psychical  and 
semi-psychical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  con- 
clusions are  negative — or,  as  was  remarked  in  the 
discussion  of  the  paper,  positive  —  as  to  imposture. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LANGUAGE, 

The  present  advanced  condition  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  language  reflects,  as  well  perhaps  as  any 
other  study,  the  advantages  of  the  modem  method 
of  research.  One  marked  feature  of  that  method 
is  the  taking  of  a  broad  general  point  of  view, 
from  which  almost  any  pertinent  fact  bears  an 
interest  and  a  meaning  :  it  does  not  narrowly  and 
pedantically  say  such  and  such  is  my  domain ; 


what  is  outside  does  not  concern  me.  The  con- 
dition of  logic  about  one  hundred  years  ago  shows 
what  happens  when  the  latter  position  is  taken. 
A  second  feature  of  modem  methods  of  study  is 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  evolution  of  things : 
we  want  to  know  not  only  how  things  are,  but 
quite  as  well  how  they  came  to  be  so  ;  only  then 
do  we  say  we  understand  them. 

Both  these  methods  have  been  applied  to  lan- 
guage. Language  is  considered  from  a  broad 
biological  point  of  view  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  same  or  different  animal 
species.  Human  speech  is  but  the  highest  stage 
of  a  special  development  of  one  form  of  such  a 
means  of  communication.  We  shall  see  below 
how  it  is  related  to  more  lowly  forms  of  making 
one's  self  understood.  Not  only  its  evolution,  but 
its  devolution,  its  loss  and  impairment  in  disease, 
have  been  wrought  out.  This  has  led  to  the  formu- 
lation of  an  important  law,  which  tells  us  that  the 
latest  acquired  and  best  organized  is  the  first  to 
drop  out.  Moreover,  it  has  sifted  out  the  separate 
moments  in  the  acquisition  of  speech,  by  a  com- 
parison of  cases  in  which  one  special  function  is 
lost,  while  all  others  remain  intact.  Its  anatomi- 
cal seat  in  the  brain  is  localized  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  that  of  other  less  complex  faculties. 
The  purely  philological  study  of  language  is  cer- 
tainly flourishing,  and  is  making  its  way  back 
into  the  remotest  antiquity,  when  it  seems  almost 
to  touch  hands  with  the  prehistoric  man  of  the 
anthropologists. 

A  recent  writer  in  Kosmos  (Dr.  Carl  Francke) 
has  presented  a  very  readable  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  human  speech  to  that  of  other  animals. 
Any  thing  is  regarded  as  a  language  which  serves 
as  a  means  of  communication  :  the  system  of 
signals  (probably  by  use  of  the  antennae)  by  which 
ants  tell  each  other  of  a  precious  flnd  is  perhaps 
the  most  rudimentary  type  o(  language.  When 
we  ascend  to  mammals  and  birds,  which  have 
lungs  and  use  them  as  men  do,  we  find  that  the 
sounds  thus  uttered  are  variously  affected  by  emo- 
tional states,  and  soon  serve  to  express  the  pres- 
ence of  such  emotions.  The  dog  barks  with  joy, 
howls  with  pain,  and  pleads  by  whining.  In  this 
tendency  of  psychic  states  to  express  themselves 
by  vocal  utterances,  we  have  the  origin  of  speech ; 
for  they  become  real  speech-sounds  as  soon  as 
other  flT^inriftla  appreciate  their  meaning.  The 
next  great  step  is  taken  when  an  animal  utters  a 
cry  for  the  purpose  of  calling  its  mate,  not  as  a 
half -reflex  expression  of  its  own  ccmdition.  Young 
birds  probably  have  not  reached  this  stage,  but 
dogs  certainly  have.  A  dog  will  bark  before  a 
closed  doOT  till  some  one  opens  it.  Some  ani- 
mals post  sentinels,  which  give  a  definite  cry  of 
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warning  in  oaae  of  danger.  The  farther  argoment 
for  the  poeseanon  of  a  langnage-aenae  by  mam- 
mals and  birds,  at  least,  is  that  thej  readily  learn 
to  respond  to  a  name  given  them.  To  what  ex- 
tent that  sense  can  be  cultivated  is  shown  in  Sir 
John  Labbock's  dog,  which  brings  oat  a  card  with 
<o-a-t*  on  it  when  he  wants  to  take  a  walk. 
The  close  sympathy  between  man  and  the  higher 
mammals  depends  apon  the  fact  that  they  can 
mutaally  anderstand  one  another,  can  distinguish 
the  tones  of  pleasure  and  approval  from  those  of 
pain  and  censure.  How  much  more  difficult  is  it 
to  establish  a  similar  bond  between  man  and  a 
reptile,  for  instance  !  for  here  the  scope  of  mutual 
undorstanding  is  very  limited.  So  far,  what  may 
be  caUed  an  interjectional  language,  that  is,  one 
composed  of  sounds  directly  expressive  of  accom- 
panying emotions,  has  alone  been  spoken  of.  The 
human  infant,  and  probably  primitive  man,  made 
much  use  of  such  a  language.  But  our  present  lan- 
guage is  an  intellectual,  a  thought  language,  which 
in  some  way  must  have  been  developed  from 
the  former.  Before  touching  this  rather  specula- 
tive question,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  a  form  of 
language  still  current,  but  not  expressed  by  sounds  ; 
namely,  the  gesture-language.  This  is  both  the 
simpler  and  the  more  natural.  It  is  possible  only 
in  animals  with  easily  movable  limbs,  especially 
in  manmials,  as  witness  the  prancing  of  a  dog,  the 
exposing  of  the  canines,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  or 
pawing  of  a  horse.  The  ape  has  a  special  facility 
in  this  direction,  and  uses  its  facial  muscles  as  a 
means  of  expression.  We  use  the  gesture-language 
in  nodding,  beckoning,  threatening,  and  so  on.  This 
language,  like  the  spoken,  is  acquired  by  the  child, 
but  much  sooner  than  the  latter:  it  reaches  its 
highest  development  in  the  less  cultured  tribes, 
while  the  spoken  language  is  seen  in  its  highest 
phases  among  the  most  civilized;  it  is  more  general 
and  uniform  than  any  spoken  language,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  development,  as  is  shown 
in  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  All  these 
circumstances  suggest  that  the  gesture-language  is 
a  rudimentary  one,  which  now  is  on  the  decline, 
but  which  has  had  a  considerable  development  in 
the  past.  Ck>mbining  this  fact  with  the  high  de- 
velopment of  this  faculty  in  the  ape  (which  has 
almost  no  sound-language),  we  seem  to  be  tending 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  creature  from  which 
man  developed  in  one  direction,  and  the  apes  in 
another,  possessed  both  a  sound  and  a  gesture  lan- 
guage; that  in  man  the  gesture-language  was 
developed  at  first,  but  was  then  superseded  by  the 
spoken  speech,  beginning  probably  with  an  inter- 
jectional vocabulary,  while  in  the  apes  the  gesture- 
language  alone  was  developed. 

A  still  higher  stage  in  the  evolution  of  human 


language  was  made  when  the  interjectioiial  and 
the  gesture  languages  fuaedy  and  fdnned  ammi- 
gesture-language.  One  reaacm  far  this  duoige 
was  that  the  gestures  appealed  to  the  eje,  whose 
limit  of  distinct  vision  is  very  oircnmacribed ;  wh3e 
speech  appeals  to  the  ear,  which  can  hear  in  sH 
directions  and  at  great  distanoea.  This  may  Yost 
been  prompted,  too,  by  another  reaaoo.  When  de- 
siring to  communicate  in  the  gesture-langnage, 
one  would  first  interject  a  cry  to  call  attetitioB  to 
that  desire,  and  then  the  message  would  be  told  in 
pantomime.  Many  tribes  cannot  fully  expreas  their 
meaning  without  accompanying  geeturea,  and  itii 
told  of  one  tribe  that  its  members  <amnot  coaunn- 
nicate  in  the  dark.  But  certain  sounds  are  in 
direct  connection  with  gestures.  When  one 
wants  to  refer  to  the  teeth,  one  would  pomt  to 
them  with  the  tongue ;  the  chief  function  of  the 
teeth  is  eating,  and  the  interjectional  cry  accom- 
panying this  gesture  would  be  modified  into  the 
word  for  *  eating.*  Evidently,  then,  dentals  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  words  for  *  eating  *  in  Tarioos 
languages.  Here  are  a  few:  Gothic,  Hon;  Greek, 
esthiein ;  Latin,  edere ;  Tartar,  atarga  ;  Mongolian, 
edeku;  Chinese,  Uidh.  Many  words  for  'teeth' 
contain  these  dentals :  as,  dens  (*  tooth  *) ;  Persian, 
dendun ;  and  so  on.  The  sound  I  in  connection 
with  tongue-gestures,  the  sound  at  in  connection 
with  words  for  keeping  silence  (i.e.,  sounds  with 
the  mouth  as  much  closed  as  possible),  and 
other  similar  cases,  could  be  summed  up.  Another 
class  of  natural  words,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
is  due  to  imitation.  We  see  how  strong  this  imi- 
tative tendency  is  in  apes,  young  children,  and 
even  certain  species  of  birds.  The  names  of  ani- 
mals are  given  by  their  characteristic  sounds, 
cuckoos,  etc.  The  buzzing  of  the  bees,  the  w^hizz- 
ing  of  the  wind,  the  murmuring  brook,  are  other 
examples. 

One  further  step  must  be  taken  to  set  language 
on  its  present  developmental  stage :  the  man  who 
pictures  unseen  gods  in  woods  and  streams,  "who 
sees  signs  of  their  pleasure  in  the  flight  of  birds  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  must  further  extend 
his  creative  imagination  to  form  sounds  that  are 
to  be  connected  with  new  things  and  new  deeds. 
Here,  then,  would  be  great  range  for  individual 
differences ;  and  the  b^inning  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  probably 
be  put  back  to  the  time  when  the  interjectional  and 
gesture  languages  were  still  in  full  vigor.  Once 
started  on  such  a  course,  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  languages  would  multiply  and  become 
hopelessly  different  and  strange  to  one  another. 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  philologists. 

A  critic  should  be  lenient  when  considering 
speculations  of  this  nature.    The  picture  is  doubt- 
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lesBly  filled  in  with  greater  deluil  than  the  facU 
rigidly  wjurant,  and  colors  and  fonns  are  reelored 
when  age  has  worn  off  almost  all  traces  of  their 
original  appearance. '  Nevertheleea,  themiggestive- 
neas  of  the  general  view  is  valuable,  and,  when 
a  better  interpretatiun  of  the  facte  comes  to  hand, 
the  old  one  can  be  modified  or  discarded. 

Jo)$ei>ti  Jastrow. 


Mb.  L.  Caherako  has  recentljr  commiinicaUMl 
the  resiiltu  of  hte  investigations  un  the  distribution 
of  colors  in  the  aniraal  kingdom  to  the  Academy 
of  6cien«w  at  Turin.  Colors,  he  says,  iu  the  fre- 
quencfof  their  occurrence,  range  in  the  following 
order:  brown,  black,  yellow,  gray  and  whil*,  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet,  Uie  last  of  which  in  the 
most  rare.  They  are,  however,  variable  for  differ- 
ent grou)«  of  animal  life.  Among  the  vertebrates, 
black,  brown,  and  gray  arc  the  moel  common ; 
among  the  invertebrates,  red  and  yellow  ;  green 
occurs  most  frequently  among  the  lower  types  — 
never,  however,  in  molluEks ;  violet  appears  in  all 
the  grouiffl ;  while  wliite  is  distribuled  very  irregu- 
larly, but  most  commonly  among  aquatic  axumalfi. 

The  colors  of  animals  generally  bear  home  rela- 
tion to  the  medium  or  situation  which  they  in- 
habit. Aquatic  animals  usually  have  the  colors 
more  uniform  and  lees  lively  than  do  the  terrestrial 
ones.  Not  seldom  they  exhibit  a  transparency, 
and,  when  of  brilliant  colors,  they  generally  live 
among  seaweed  and  other  aiiuatio  plants,  very 
seldom  on  rocks  or  sandy  bottom.  Birds  of  quick 
and  rapid  flight  are  not  generally  bright-colored. 
Animals  living  in  sandy  or  rocky  places  arf  less 
varied  and  lees  highly  colored  than  those  living  in 
regions  coveretl  with  vegetation.  Tlie  author  de- 
nies the  aseertion  that  there  is  a  constant  relation 
between  animals  and  their  food-habiU.  Carniv- 
orous animals  living  among  rich  foliage  and 
flowers  are  often  brilliant  and  varieil,  while  many 
fruit-eating  species  are  modestly  or  obscurely  col- 
ored. The  more  rich  a  group  is  in  species,  the 
more  varimi,  in  general,  are  its  colors.  Intensity 
of  coloration  is  not  in  direct  relation  with  the 
amount  of  light  to  which  the  animal  is  habitually 
exposed,  but  bears  a  more  direct  relation  with  the 
general  development,  being  diminished  by  deficient 
nutrition  or  disease. 

A  dry  climate  render*  colors  more  sombre,  white 
a  moist  one  makes  them  more  lively  or  clearer. 
Altitude  also  exerts  an  influence  upon  colors :  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  iu  the  higher  regions  the 
more  brilliant  forms  are  observed,  but  this  view 
is  liardly  l)ome  out  by  facts  in  the  animal  king- 


dom, though  vegetation  may  i«rhap»  conform  to 
it.  Species  of  the  lower  grou;is  inhabiting  islands 
are  more  often  sombre  in  color  than  allied  species 
from  the  continents.  Different  regions  also  modify 
in  different  ways  the  predominating  colors.  In 
the  arctic  re^ons,  white,  gmy,  block,  and  yellow 
predominate  i  in  Ethiopia,  yellow  and  brown ;  in 
India,  the  different  shades  nf  yellow;  id  the  tropics, 
green  and  yellow ;  in  Australia,  sombre  colors,  and 
eq>ecially  black.  Throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, animals  of  large  sise  ore  generally  less 
varic^d,  or  more  monotonons.  in  uoloration,  than 
smaller  individuals  of  the  same  groups.  In  most 
animals  the  more  brilliantly  colored  or  spotted 
portions  of  the  body  are  tlie  most  exposed  ones : 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  iasecls. 


A  NEW  ENaU8H  DICTIONARY. 

Tub  great  English  dictionary  of  the  Philologi- 
cal society  originated  in  suggestions  made  in  I8B7 
by  Dean  (now  Archbishop)  Trench.  Though  a 
great  mass  of  material  waA  collected  and  many 
eminent  men  lent  their  aid  to  the  undertaking, 
yet  in  consoi[uencc  of  the  death  of  the  tlrst  general 
editor,  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge,  and  other  disturbing 
conditions,  the  work  languisheil  until  the  year 
1818.  At  that  time  the  directorsh)[i  wan  Hssigned 
to  Dr.  Hurray ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  Claren- 
don press  consented,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
bear  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
dictionary.  Work  was  at  once  resumed  with 
ardor.  More  than  eight  hundred  volunteer  readers 
imdcrtouk  to  collect  additional  quotations  from 
specified  iHKiks.  In  the  Unltf.il  States  the  reading 
was  in  charge  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Unrch  of  Lafayette 
college,  Eoston.  Penn.,  who  has  been  indefatigable 
in  tiis  efforts  to  aid  this  great  enterprise.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  a  million  addittoruU  quota- 
tions were  furnished,  making  the  total  number 
about  three  million  and  a  half,  selected  by  about 
thirteen  hundred  readers  from  tlie  works  of  more 
than  five  thousand  authors  of  all  periods.  The 
general  editor  has  been  aided  by  a  considentble 
number  of  sub-editors,  and  various  specialists 
have  furnished  materia)  in  tlieir  respective  de[iari- 
ments.  The  apparatus,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  dictionary,  is  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  seen.  It  is  a  combinntion  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  EngUB)i-ei)eaking  world,  con- 
ducted by  the  men  who  represent  the  broadest  and 
most  intelligent  scientific  knowledge. 

The  aim  of  the  dictionary,  the  editor  stated,  '■  is 
to  tumisfa  an  adequate  account  of  the  meaning, 

A  nflut  BkqUA  dieKotutty  <n>  hiitorital prinfilpte:  PbMi 
I.  maa  II.  Kd,  hf  JuB  A.  B.  KosjljtT,  LL.I>.  Oxlocd, 
Clartndon  pr.,  ItM.  I88B.  1°. 
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origin,  and  history  of  English  words  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  or  known  to  have  been  in  use  at  any 
time  during  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  It  en- 
deavors, 1^,  to  show  with  regard  to  each  indi- 
vidual word,  when,  how,  in  what  shape,  and  with 
what  signification,  it  became  English ;  what  de- 
velopment of  form  or  meaning  it  has  since  re- 
ceived ;  which  of  its  uses  have  in  course  of  time 
become  obsolete,  and  which  still  survive  ;  what 
new  uses  have  since  arisen,  by  what  processes,  and 
when :  2°,  to  illustrate  these  facts  by  a  series  of 
quotations  ranging  from  the  first  known  occur- 
rence of  the  word  to  the  latest,  or  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  word  being  thus  made  to  exhibit 
its  own  history  and  meaning:  and,  8°,  to  treat 
the  etymology  of  each  word  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal fact,  and  in  accordance  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  modem  philological  science."  The  dic- 
tionary divides  words  and  phrases  into  main  words, 
subordinate  words,  and  combinations.  Main  words 
are  all  single  words,  radical  or  derivative,  and 
those  compound  words  and  phrases  which  are  im- 
portant enough  to  be  treated  in  separate  articles. 
Subordinate  words  include  variant  and  obsolete 
forms  of  main  words,  and  such  words  of  bad  form 
or  doubtful  existence  as  it  seems  proper  to  record. 
Combinations  are  usually  dealt  with  under  the 
main  words  which  form  their  first  element. 
The  treatment  of  a  main  word  comprises,  first  the 
identification,  that  is,  the  proper  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, the  grammatical  designation,  and  the 
status,  together  with  earlier  spellings  and  the  in- 
fiections ;  next  the  morphology  or  history  of  the 
form,  that  is,  the  derivation  or  etymology,  the 
subsequent  form-history,  and  miscellaneous  facts 
respecting  the  history  of  the  word  ;  then  the  sig- 
nification or  sematology,  obsolete  senses  being  dis- 
tinguished from  those  now  in  use ;  finally  the 
illustrative  quotations,  which  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically so  as  to  give  about  one  for  each  century. 
The  scope  of  the  dictionary  is  thus  the  largest 
possible,  and  it  may  properly  be  termed  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  English  forms.  The  total  number 
of  words  treated  in  the  dictionary  under  the  letter 
A  is  16,123;  namely,  12,183  main  words,  1,112 
combinations  and  compounds,  and  1,828  subordi- 
nate words  and  forms,  with  synonymes.  Of  the 
12,183  main  words,  8,184  are  current,  3,440  (28i 
per  cent)  are  marked  as  obsolete,  and  only  550  (4^ 
per  cent)  as  foreign  or  imperfectly  naturalized. 
As  the  letter  A  comprises  in  Ekiglish  dictionaries 
about  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  alphabet,  the  editor 
estimates  the  total  number  of  words  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  dictionary  as  upwards  of  240,000 :  the 
main  articles  being  195,000 ;  the  subordinate  arti- 
cles, 28,000  ;  and  the  combinations  or  compounds 
requiring  separate  explanation,  18,000. 


The  way  in  which  the  work  has  so  far  been 
executed  is  entitled  to  all  praise.  On  the  etjmo- 
logical  part,  the  best  scholarahip  ol  the  day  hit 
been  called  in,  and  all  available  material  ntflind. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Bignificatknis  has  been 
made  with  great  care ;  and  how  complicated  and 
difficult  a  matter  this  is,  may  be  seen  from  the 
articles  A^  after,  back,  attend,  ariae^  and  many 
others.  The  pronunciation  also  is  very  carefolly 
indicated.  Throughout  the  book,  American  pecul- 
iarities are  noted.  Part  ii.  goes  down  to  the  wofd 
batten. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  even  to  mention 
the  words  which  have  curious  and  entertaining 
histories.  Nobody  can  fail  to  find  the  reading  (Xf 
this  dictionary  a  most  profitable  occupaticni.  Go- 
ing over  its  articles  is  like  entering  a  new  country, 
or  like  the  voyage  of  discovery  w^hich  a  great 
landed  proprietor  makes  through  his  o^vn  do- 
mains. English  words  take  us  all  over  the  ^rorld, 
and  bring  us  into  connection  with  almost  all 
known  languages ;  and  the  science  of  English  ety- 
mology is  a  very  wide  and  difficult  one.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  words  there  are  whose  origin 
is  still  unknown,  such  as  andiron  and  average. 
The  word  abthane  shows  how  men's  ima^^ioations 
can  construct  entirely  baseless  significations.  One 
evil  side  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  infiuenoe  is  seen  in  the 
word  ache.  The  queer  paths  taken  by  Arabic 
words  show  themselves  in  our  admiral, 

I  do  not  find  in  the  dictionary  mention   of  the 
forms  anywheres  and  aprioric.    The  definition  of 
the  word  apocrypha  is  incomplete*  it  should  in- 
clude the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment times.     In  the  etymological  notices  of  the 
words  Arab,  Aramaean,  it  should  be  stated  that 
these  are  originally  from  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic 
languages.  Under  Araby  in  the  iUustrative  quota- 
tions we  miss  Milton's  *  Araby  the  blest.*    There  is 
no  reference  to  the  possible  Arabic  origin  of  the 
fiower  name  anemone  as  '  wounds  of  Naaman  or 
Adonis.'    The  historical  explanation  of  barmeeide 
is  not  quite  correct :  the  family  was  not  one  of 
'  princes  ruling  at  Bagdad  just  before  Haroun-Al- 
Raschid,'  but  a  Persian  family  who  occupied   the 
position  of  vezirs  under  the  caliphs,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  spelling  i2a^/iul,  this  unnecessary 
Germanism  for  Rashid,  is  retained. 

C.  H.  Toy. 


Myopia  is  said,  on  good  evidence,  to  be  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity  in  Europe.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  proportion  of  near- 
sighted students  in  the  Polytechnic  school  of 
France  has  risen  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  have  to  wear 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICJSM. 
New  Hampshire  is  mote  frwjuently  visited  by 
eortbijiiiikes  than  on;  otiier  New  EnglaDd  Btnt« ; 
area  for  area,  it  ia  probably  more  often  shaken 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains :  but  we  have  as  yet  very 
little  definite  infonnatiou  about  its  Bhockn.  It  is 
probable,  from  tecent  studies,  that  the  area  affected 
by  a  single  dieturbance  ia  tiiut^h  larger  tliim  has 
been  supposed.  Systematic  collection  of  records 
for  a  Dumber  of  years  is  needed  :  and  to  this  end, 
members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  club  haTe 
recently  been  urged  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis  of  Cam- 
bridge to  interest  residents  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  to  report  prompt- 
ly any  earthquake  they  may  feel,  noting  its  date, 
time  (accurately),  duration  (in  seconds),  sound, 
and  relative  violence  (very  light,  light,  moderate, 
strong,  or  severe).  On  the  receipt  of  such  report, 
assistance  will  be  given  by  the  U.  S.  geological 
survey  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  area  alTecied. 

Some  of  the  inFFicm-TiEs  of  forest-culture  in 
the  British  empire  were  well  brought  out  at  the 
meelin);,  May  i,  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  apptointed  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  take  evidence  upon  the 
subject  of  forestry,  with  a  view  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  school  of  forestry.  Dr.  Sclieh, 
director-general  of  Indian  forestry  administration, 
in  answer  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  said  that  there 
was  a  fair  field  for  investing  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  in  woodland,  provided  the  woods  were 
planted  on  surplus  lands,  and  not  on  lands  re- 
quired for  agriculture.  He  did  not  believe  that 
lands  which  could  be  made  useful  for  agriculture 
would  yield  tbe  same  terms  if  put  in  woodland. 
There  was  a  considerable  tjuantity  of  WBst«  land 
in  that  country  which  coulil  be  set  aside  for  wood- 
land without  infringing  upon  the  land  required 
for  agriculture.  The  establishment  of  a  school  of 
forestry  would  be  most  valuable,  liecause  it  would 
disseminate  better  views  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  woods.  The  Indian  government  had 
always  been  most  anxious  to  help  the  colonies. 
No.  177,  — !■««. 


and  had  sent  forestry  officers  to  Ceylon,  to  the 
Cape,  and  to  (T^nis ;  but  those  ofilcers  always 
returned  to  India  because  the  colonies  would  not 
offer  them  proper  terms.  The  colonies  wanted  to 
have  men,  and  tobeableto  discharge  them  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  Tbe  Indian  government  ob- 
jected to  sending  away  experienced  men  for  the 
best  portion  of  their  working  lives,  imd  then  to 
have  them  return  to  India  in  orderly  be  pensioned 
off.  If  he  were  an  owner  of  woods  in  England 
under  existing  conditions,  he  would  probably 
send  bis  wood  bailiff  for  fiome  time  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  shrewd  Scotch  forester ;  if  there  was  a 
school  of  forestry,  he  would  probably  send  him 
to  that.  A  very  large  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland 
was  suitable  for  woodland  ;  and  practically  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  land  in  Scotland  was  waste 


The  New  York  leoislatube  has  passed  a 
law  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine.  The  law  requires  the 
registration  of  all  practitioners,  with  the  evidence 
of  proper  qualification  afforde<l  by  a  diploma  from 
some  legally  incorporated  college,  or  a  certificate 
froman  incorporated  veterinary  society.  New  York 
is  tbe  first  and  only  state  in  the  union  to  recognize 
and  protect  this  profession,  as  it  was  the  first  to 
establit^h  veterinary  schools  and  to  organize  a 
state  veterinary  society. 


WITH  the  article  in  Science  of 
June  18,  on  a  ■  Final  buffalo- hunt,'  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  prospectus  of  the  North-west 
buffalo-breeding  company.  This  prospectus  sets 
forth  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Bedson,  warden  of  the  Mani- 
toba jienitentiary,  a  few  years  ago  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  young  buffalo-bull  and  four  heifer 
calves,  which  liave  so  increased  that  he  now  bas 
a  herd  of  eighteen  bulls,  twenty-five  cows,  and 
eighteen  calves,  all  thoroughbred  ;  that,  experi- 
menting by  crossing  with  ordinary  native  cattle, 
he  has  found  the  half-breed  possesses  largely  the 
characteristics  of  the  thoroughbreil,  differing  only 
in  color,  which  will  make  the  robe  more  valuable 
on  account  of  its  novelty :  and,  further,  that,  by 
judiciously  crossing  the  thoroughbred  bull  with 
the  half-breed  cows,   he  has  grown  tliree  quarter- 
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breeds,  which  closely  resemble  the  buffalo, 
the  head  and  robes  being  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior.  Besides  the  breeding  of  absolutely 
thoroughbred  buffalo,  it  is  the  plan  to  breed  <*  from 
selected  nativ'e  or  imported  Scotch  cattle  a  half- 
breed  that  will  supply  the  demand  for  a  perfect 
buffalo-head  ;  a  robe  equal  in  ail  respects,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  now  in  the  market ;  and  a 
beef  possessing  the  venison-like  taste  and  nutri- 
tious quahties  of  the  pure  stock  of  the  plains." 
The  three  strong  points  of  the  new  animal  are  to 
be  his  noble  head,  his  pelt,  and  his  flesh. 


As  HAvmo  A  BEARINO  on  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  U.  S.  fish  commission,  we  are  glad  to  give 
the  following  figures.  The  aggregate  catch  of 
shad  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  present  year  is  the 
largest  that  has  been  made  since  1872.  The  Poto- 
mac River  fisheries  show  an  increase  of  nearly  100,- 
000  shad  over  last  season.  The  largest  proportion 
of  the  catch  in  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries 
is,  however,  made  by  the  pound  nets  in  salt  or 
brackish  water.  The  Hudson  River  was  first 
stocked  by  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  with  the 
young  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  spring  of 
1884.  Well-grown  sea-run  fish  weighing  from  ten 
to  sixteen  pounds  are  being  taken  at  the  Troy 
dam,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
salmon  will  be  permanently  established  in  the 
Hudson  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  rainbow 
or  California  trout  which  was  first  introduced  on 
the  east  coast  in  1879,  and  which  has  been  planted 
in  a  number  of  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  is  now  being  taken  by 
anglers  in  various  localities.  Quite  a  number  of 
specimens  have  recently  been  taken  in  the  Holston 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion,  Va.,  some  of  them 
measuring  over  eighteen  inches  in  length.  This 
stream  was  stocked  with  yearling  California  trout 
in  the  spring  of  1884. 


PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS  AS 
FOUND  IN  OHIO. 

The  introduction  of  natural  gas  into  Pittsburg 
and  other  towns  of  western  Pennsylvania  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  niarked  advantages 
to  manufacturing  industries  accruing  therefrom, 
have  made  a  great  impression  on  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  upon  Ohio. 

In  the  last-named  state  an  eager  search  for  the 
new  fuel  has  been  entered  upon,  and  is  still  going 
forward  at  a  nimiber  of   the  industrial  centres. 


As  a  result,  many  interesting  geolog^ical  facts  hare 
been  brought  to  light,  some  of  i^hich  have  grai 
economic  importance.  Additions  have  also  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  petroleum  and  natonl 
gas.  A  few  of  the  leading  facts  that  have  been 
established  in  this  connection,  and  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  seem  warranted  from  them,  w31 
be  given  here. 

1.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  do  not  need  to  be 
considered  apart :  they  are  products  of  the  same 
strata.  Every  gas-rock  is  an  oil-rock  as  well,  and 
all  rocks  that  contain  oil  contain  gas  also.  These 
products  are  often  intimately  associated  in  tbe 
reservoirs,  appearing  simultaneously  isvhen  tbe 
rock  is  pierced  by  the  drill;  but  in  some  cam 
gas  only  is  produced. 

When,  however,  the  rock  which  produces  lo- 
called  dry  gas  is  followed  far  enough,  it  is  always 
found  to  contain  oil  as  weU.  Generally  the  two 
products  are  at  no  great  remove  from  each  other. 
Their  separation  seems  referable  to  geological 
structmre,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the  gas 
occupying  the  higher  portions  of  the  conunon 
reservoir. 

2.  The  origin  of  petroleum  and  gas  from  organic 
matter  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  chemical  or 
inorganic  theories  of  their  origin,  is  strong^ly  gap- 
ported  by  the  facts  here  furnished.  The  chemical 
theories  require  temperatures  high  enough  to 
leave  ineffaceable  marks  on  the  strata  from  which 
t^e  petroleum  is  derived  ;  but  no  such  marks  are 
found  in  the  borings  of  even  the  deepest  Ohio  welk, 
and  some  of  these  wells  nearly  exhaust  the  paleo- 
zoic scale.  Tliere  are  no  igneous  intrusions,  and 
no  disturbances  whatever  of  the  sort  that  accom- 
pany metamorphic  action  ;  but  from  top  to  bottom 
the  series  is  normal  in  all  respects,  affected  only 
by  light  dips  and  low  folds. 

It  is  also  found  that  different  strata  in  the  same 
series  contain  petroleum  and  gas  of  difiTerent  char- 
acters :  in  other  words,  the  character  of  the  prod- 
uct is  definitely  related  to  the  character  of  the 
receptacle  and  of  the  strata  directly  associated 
therewith. 

8.  Petroleum  exists  as  such  in  Ohio  rocks.  It  is 
actual,  and  not  merely  potential.  There  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  now  forming.  For  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears, the  stock  contained  in  the  rocks  may  have 
been  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  beds  that 
contain  it.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  addition  to  this 
petroleum  content,  a  considerable  percentag^e  of 
organic  matter  in  some  formations,  as  in  the  black 
shale,  which  can  be  converted  into  gas  and  oil  by 
destructive  distillation,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  this  process  alone ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  process  of  destructive  dis- 
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tillatioD  has  ever  been  applied,  least  of  all  that 
it  is  being  applied,  to  Ohio  rocks.  The  claim  is 
sometimes  made  for  an  agency  of  manufacture 
called  *  spontaneous  distillation  ; '  but,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  this  is  a  human  invention,  and  not  a 
natural  process.  Instead  of  furnishing  an  expla- 
nation, it  begs  the  question  at  issue.  Destructive 
distillation  we  know,  and  chemical  decomposition, 
in  its  various  phases,  we  know  ;  but  what  is 
'  spontaneous  distillation '  as  an  agency  for  the 
formation  of  petroleum  from  organic  matter  ? 

4.  The  wide  diffusion  of  petroleum  and  its 
derivatives  is  well  illustrated  by  the  facts  recently 
developed  in  Ohio.  It  is  a  mistaken  view  that 
these  substances  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Valuable 
accumulations,  of  course,  are  rare,  but  their  pres- 
ence in  measurable  quantity  is  well-nigh  universal 
in  the  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  chemist  of  the  Ohio  geologic^ 
survey,  has  recently  examined  the  black  shale  of 
the  state  with  this  reference.  He  finds  in  normal 
shale  more  than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
heavy  oil.  This  amount  he  has  weighed,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  processes  he  was  obliged  to 
use,  he  is  certain  that  he  has  not  obtained  all  that 
was  present  in  the  shale.  Petroleum  as  such,  or 
compounds  derived  from  petroleum,  as  asphaltic 
grains  or  films,  are  also  found  in  all  of  our  princi- 
pal limestones.  Dr.  Hunt  reported,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  more  than  four  per  cent  of  petroleum, 
or  bituminous  matter  which  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  petroleum,  in  the  Niagara  limestone  of 
Bridgeport,  near  Chicago.  These  figures  can  be 
duplicated  in  some  phases  of  the  upper  Silurian 
limestones  of  Ohio. 

5.  The  amount  of  petroleum  stored  in  the  rocks 
is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Take  the  figures  of  Pro- 
fessor Lord,  already  quoted.  Two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  petroleum  in  a  rock  represents  more 
than  twenty  thousand  barrels  to  the  square  mile 
for  every  foot  in  depth.  But  the  black  shale  is  on 
its  outcrop  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
in  the  interior  the  formation  is  from  four  to  six 
times  as  thick.  Three  hundred  feet  of  shale  would 
contain,  to  the  square  mile,  six  million  barrels  of 
petroleum.  Suppose  the  rate  given  above  is  too 
high :  divide  it  by  two,  by  four,  by  eight,  and 
even  the  last  result  would  show  nearly  as  much 
petroleum  as  has  ever  been  taken  from  any  square 
mile  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields. 

6.  The  old  dispute  as  to  whether  petroleum  is 
mainly  derived  from  bittuninous  shales  or  bitumi- 
nous limestones  has  become  *  a  past  issue,'  largely 
through  recent  developments  in  Ohio.  No  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  geology  of  petroleum  has  been 
more  warmly  or  ably  discussed.  As  so  often 
happens,  both  sides  were  right  in  their  main  aflOr- 


mations,  and  both  were  wrong  in  what  they  de- 
nied. The  petroleum  and  gas  of  eastern  Ohio, 
and,  bv  the  same  token,  of  western  Pennsvlvania 
and  New  York,  are  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  great  shale  formation  of  Devonian  and  sub- 
carboniferous  age  that  underlies  this  territory, 
and  they  are  stored  in  sandstones  overlying  or 
interstratified  with  these  shales.  The  petroleum 
and  gas  of  north-western  Ohio  are  as  certainly  de- 
rived from  good  normal  Trenton  limestone  that  is 
at  least  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  underneath 
which  no  shales  are  known  to  exist. 

That  the  oil  and  gas  of  eastern  Ohio  are  derived 
from  the  shales,  and  not  from  the  sandstones  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  becomes  evident  from 
the  fact  already  noted ;  viz.,  that  the  underlying 
shales  always  contain  a  measurable  amount  of 
petroleum,  while  the  Berea  grit,  which  is  the 
main  Ohio  reservoir,  is  everywhere,  in  outcrop 
and  under  deepest  cover,  a  clean,  sharp  sandstone, 
remarkably  free  from  organic  remains  of  all  de- 
scription. Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit.  If  the  source  of 
oil  were  to  be  found  in  a  sandstone  containing 
organic  remains,  the  Logan  conglomerate  (Pocono) 
should  be  a  much  more  productive  rock  than  the 
Berea  grit.  It  is  ten  times  as  thick,  and  several 
times  as  coarse,  and  contains  a  profusion  of  sand- 
stone casts  of  tree-trunks ;  but  it  is  underlain 
with  light-colored  instead  of  black  shale.  It  is 
the  great  salt-water  sand  of  eastern  Ohio,  and  is 
but  rarely  petroliferous  on  any  considerable  scale. 

7.  The  gas  and  oil  derived  from  bituminous 
shales  are  found  to  differ  in  composition,  to  some 
extent,  from  limestone  oil  and  gas.  In  particular, 
the  latter  are  never  free  from  small  percentages  of 
sulphur  compounds,  none  of  which  appear  in  the 
gas  or  oil  of  the  shale.  These  compounds  adver- 
tise themselves  wherever  they  occur,  and  make 
the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  these  oils. 

The  composition  of  Pittsburg  gas  is  reported 
as  very  variable,  even  from  the  same  well.  All 
the  observations  on  the  limestone  gas  of  Ohio 
show  it  to  be  remarkably  steady  and  uniform. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Ford,  chemist  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
steel-works,  gives  a  number  of  important  facts 
concerning  the  composition  of  Pennsylvania  gas 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  manufacturer 
(Natural  gas  supplement,  April,  1886).  He  gives 
the  composition  of  what  he  counts  average  Pitts- 
burg gas,  as  follows :  — 

Pittatmrg  gcu. 

HydrofireQ 28.00 

Kftrsh-fras «7.00 

Ethyllc  hydride 6.00 

Oleflan t  gas 1 .00 

Nitrogen 8.00 

CarboDiOAcid 0.60 

Carbonlo  oxide 0.60 

Oxygen 0.80 
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The  compoeition  of  the  limestone  gas  of  north- 
western Ohio  (Findlay  gas)  is  quite  different,  as 
appears  from  the  following  analysis  made  by 
Frof.  C.  C.  Howard  of  Columbus,  for  the  Ohio 
survey:  — 

Findlay  ga». 

Hydrogen 818 

Manh-gai ».0O 

OlefiADt  gas 0.81 

Nitrogen 8.81 

Carbonic  acid O.fiO 

Carbonic  oxide 0.86 

Ozjgen 0.84 

Hydrogen  lolphide 0  ^ 

There  are  125.8  grains  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic 
feet  of  this  gas. 

Analyses  made  a  year  apart  show  that  the 
constitution  of  the  gas  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  during  this  interval. 

The  reference  of  the  gas  or  oil  of  shales  to  lime- 
stones, or  of  the  gas  or  oil  of  limestones  to  shales, 
is  seen,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. The  two  series  are  distinct.  These  facts 
also  furnish  an  additional  argument  against  the 
chemical  theory  of  origin  of  the  petroleum  series. 
Such  an  origin  would  seem  to  insure  identity  of 
composition  to  at  least  the  oils  of  a  single  district. 

8.  Gas  and  oil  are  accumulated  in  more  or  less 
porous  rocks  that  act  as  reservoirs.  These  reser- 
voirs may  be  continuous  with  the  source,  or  they 
may  be  distinct.  In  the  case  of  limestone  oil  and 
gas,  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  found.  The 
stocks  that  are  held  in  sandstones  come  under  the 
second  head. 

While  there  are  many  horizons  of  gas  and  oil  in 
Ohio  rocks,  covering  the  three  main  elements  of 
the  series,  —  viz.,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale, 
—  there  are  two  of  paramount  importance ;  viz., 
the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  Berea  grit.  The 
Trenton  limestone  nowhere  rises  to  the  surface  in 
Ohio.  It  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  storehouse 
of  high-pressure  gas  at  Findlay  in  November,  1884. 
It  is  now  yielding  both  gas  and  oil  in  large  amount 
in  at  least  three  counties  of  northern  Ohio,  — viz., 
Hancock,  Allen,  and  Wood,  —  and  it  promises  to 
become  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  these 
products  in  the  state.  The  section  by  which  it 
is  reached  in  the  productive  districts  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

i  Waterlime. 
800'-400'   Limestone^  upper  Silurian . .  <  Niagara. 

f  CUnton. 

( Medina. 
SOO'-IOOO'  Shale,  mainly  lower  Silurian^  Hudson  River. 

{ Utioa. 

'  Gaa  and  oil  accumu- 
lated in  uppermost 
beds,  often  at  up- 
per boundary,  and 
never  more  tnan  40 
leet  below. 


800' 


Trenton  limestone. 


The  main  production  of  this  new  horiECfa  hM, 
80  far,  been  limited  to  points  where  its  upper 
boundary  ranges  between  three  hundred  and  fin 
hundred  feet  below  sea-level.  It  has  been  reached 
in  at  least  a  hundred  driU-holes  within  the  last  year, 
through  a  district  which  would  include  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  square  miles.  The  com- 
position is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  of  the 
gas-rock  of  Findlay  and  the  oil-rock  of  Lima, 
which  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 


Findl»7. 


Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. . . 
Betldue.  mainly  sUloeout 


47.05 
88.88 

11.78 


4.1A 


The  rock  is  highly  crystalline  and  porous,  and  the 
greatest  iK>rosity  seems  to  belong  to  the  most 
productive  portions. 

The  Berea  grit  becomes  petroliferous  from  the 
moment  that  it  takes  cover.  The  oil  of  Mecca 
and  of  Grafton  is  derived  almost  from  the  outcrop 
of  the  rock.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  it  has 
only  the  bowlder  clay  for  a  roof ;  and,  in  the  see- 
ond,  there  are  but  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  of  Berea 
and  Cuyahoga  shale  above  it.  It  is  only  where 
it  descends  deeper,  however,  that  it  holds  laige 
stocks  of  gas  or  oil.  The  lightest  cover  und» 
which  large  accumulation  has  been  found  in 
Ohio  is  six  hundred  feet,  while  in  the  Macks- 
burg  field,  which  is  at  present  the  main  centre  of 
production  from  this  horizon,  the  stratum  is  at 
least  twelve  hundred  feet  below  the  valley  level. 
The  section  found  here  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Coalmeaeure  strata. 50(K-80(K 

Conglomerate  measures 2O0'^9(xy 

Logan  conglomerate  (salt-water  sand) SOCK 

Cuyalioga  shale 800' 

Berea  shale  90^-SO' 

Berea  grit d'-SS' 

There  are  two  distinct  oil-sands  in  the  coal-meas- 
ures, and  one  in  the  conglomerate  group  in  this 
section,  in  addition  to  the  Berea. 

These  reservoirs,  whether  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone, are  permeable,  and  often  communicate 
freely  through  considerable  space.  The  gas-weUs 
of  Findlay  are  quite  unequal  in  production,  ran- 
ging between  one  hundred  thousand  and  twelve 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  ;  but  when  shut  in,  all 
show  the  same  pressure.  This  pressure  is  now  a 
little  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  is  called  the  rock-pressure.  A  large 
well,  when  shut  in,  comes  up  to  this  point  quick- 
ly, and  a  small  well  slowly,  but  all  get  to  the 
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same  point.  The  flow  of  the  well  seems  to  depend 
on  the  porosity  of  its  immediate  reservoir.  Free 
communication  is  also  shown  in  adjacent  portions 
of  the  Berea  grit,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
an  indefinite  or  universal  permeability.  The 
changes  in  the  grain  and  thickness  of  the  stratum 
would  naturally  divide  it  into  basins  approximate- 
ly distinct  from  each  other. 

9.  Every  oil-rock  has  a  more  or  less  impervious 
cover,  generally  fine-grained  shale.  To  constitute 
an  oil-group,  three  elements  are  essential ;  viz.,  a 
source,  a  reservoir,  and  a  cover.  The  first  and 
second  may  cocdesce,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
but  the  third  must  be  distinct  and  well-character- 
ized. First  in  order  of  importance,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  the  source,  but  so  generally  is  petroleum 
distributed  through  the  rocks  of  our  scale,  that  its 
presence  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted.  Prac- 
tically, the  character  of  the  overlying  mass  is  a 
chief  factor.  Almost  any  rock  of  the  Ohio  series, 
if  covered  by  a  heavy  mass  of  shale,  shows  oil  or 
gas  when  reached  by  the  drill.  The  Utica,  Hudson 
River,  and  Medina  shales  cover  the  oil-bearing 
Trenton  limestone :  the  Berea  and  Cuyahoga 
fihales  overlie  the  petroliferous  Berea  grit.  The 
comiferous  limestone,  which  is  covered  by  the 
heavy  deposit  of  the  Ohio  shale,  ought  by  this 
order  to  be  also  a  soiurce  of  oil.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  80  in  Canada,  but  not  yet  in  Ohio. 

10.  One  other  factor  is  found  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance in  oil  and  gas  production  ;  viz.,  geologi- 
cal structure.  Source,  reservoir,  and  cover  may 
each  be  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  no  accumula- 
tion of  either  product  may  result.  Illustrations 
are  found  in  both  of  the  main  Ohio  horizons. 

For  many  thousand  square  miles,  the  relations 
of  the  several  elements  of  the  series  that  has 
proved  petroliferous  in  north-western  Ohio  are  ab- 
solutely identical.  A  hundred  weUs  have  now 
been  drilled  in  this  field,  and  the  records  of  the 
series  traversed  are  monotonous  repetitions  of  one 
another.  From  one  you  can  learn  all.  Not  only 
is  there  the  same  order,  the  same  thickness,  the 
same  color,  but  there  is  substantially  the  same 
chemical  constitution  of  each  stratum  throughout 
its  entire  extent.  In  all  cases  there  is  some  accu- 
mulation of  gas  and  oil,  but  generally  slight,  at 
the  top  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 

But  at  one  point,  as  the  drill  has  now  shown,  in 
a  drift-covered  plain,  where  all  the  facts  were 
hopelessly  obscured  to  other  reading,  the  steepest 
dip  known  in  Ohio  rocks  has  been  brought  to  light. 
Two  terraces  of  Trenton  limestone,  with  their 
superincumbent  strata,  are  mode  known  to  us, 
one  of  which  is  about  310  feet  (806,  812,  814)  below 
tide,  and  the  other  of  which  is  about  475  feet  be- 
low.   The  slope  of  165  feet  that  connects  them 


occupies  a  little  more  than  a  half-mile  in  breadth. 
What  effect  does  this  marked  structural  feature 
seem  to  have  on  oil  or  gas  accumulation  ?  On  the 
upper  terrace,  every  well  that  has  been  drilled  has 
found  a  fair  supply  of  gas  without  oil.  The  wells 
of  the  lower  terrace  are  all  oil-wells,  though  con- 
taining considerable  gas  also.  And  what  of  the 
wells  on  the  slope  ?  That  depends  on  what  part 
of  the  slope  they  occupy.  On  the  upper  edge, 
from  880  feet  below  tide  to  850  below,  there  \a  a 
belt  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  gas- 
wells  ever  struck  in  the  state.  The  famous  Karg 
well  produces,  by  the  lowest  measurement,  12,- 
000,(K)0  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  Trenton  limestone 
was  found  in  it  847  feet  below  tide.  In  the  next 
well  in  order  of  production,  the  surface  of  the 
limestone  was  850  feet,  and  in  the  third  well  880 
feet,  below  the  sea. 

Seven  wells  have  been  drilled  on  the  slope  in 
which  the  limestone  is  between  830  and  850  feet 
below  tide.  One  of  the  number  is  a  small  pro- 
ducer, but  the  smallest  of  the  six  remaining  wells 
yields  more  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day. 

Descending  the  slope  still  farther,  we  come  to  a 
group  of  three  wells,  in  which  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone lies  respectively  894,  403,  and  405  feet  be- 
low tide.  All  of  them  were  vigorous  gas-wells 
when  first  drilled,  but  they  also  yielded  more  or 
less  oil  from  the  first.  Little  by  little,  however, 
their  character  has  been  changed,  oil  and  salt 
water  overpowering  the  gas,  until  now  almost 
their  sole  value  is  found  in  the  oil  that  they  pro- 
duce. 

The  facts  above  given  come  from  the  Findlay 
field.  Similar  facts  are  found  at  other  centres  of 
production  of  Trenton  oil  and  gas. 

Equally  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the  all-im- 
portant influence  of  structure  on  gas  and  oil  pro- 
duction is  supplied  by  the  facts  of  the  Berea  grit. 
This  remarkable  stratum,  the  first  persistent  sand- 
stone to  be  reached  in  ascending  the  geological 
scale  of  the  state,  has  a  bold  outcrop  from  the 
Ohio  valley  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  eastwards 
toward  Pennsylvania.  Scores  of  quarries  are  lo- 
cated along  this  outcrop,  from  which  is  derived 
some  of  the  most  valuable  building-stone  of  the 
country.  The  stratum  dips  gently  down  from  its 
outcrops  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
to  the  mile.  It  ho!d8  its  continuity  underneath 
the  whole  of  eastern  Ohio.  Its  area  in  this  state, 
therefore,  is  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  square 
miles.  Slight  rolls  traverse  it,  breaking  up  the 
monotony  of  its  descent.  These  rolls,  or  interrup- 
tions of  dip,  connect  themselves  at  once  with  gas 
and  oil  accumulation.  A  single  example,  and  the 
one  most  carefully  worked  out,  must  suflSce. 
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In  the  vicinitjof  Macksburg,  north  of  Marietta, 
the  light  south-eastward  dip  of  the  strata  is  found 
to  be  interrupted,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  a  terrace- 
like structure  prevails.  This  is  masked,  it  is  true, 
by  the  immense  erosion  which  the  country  has 
suffered,  and  only  comes  into  view  when  the  best- 
known  elements  of  the  exposed  section  as  coal- 
seams  are  followed  by  means  of  the  level.  All  of 
the  strata  ever  reached  by  the  drill,  as  well  as  all 
that  are  above  the  surface,  are  equally  affected  by 
this  structural  irregularity. 

But  this  terrace  is  an  oil-field,  and  has  been  for 
twenty  years.  Oil  was  first  found  here  in  shallow 
wells,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 
deep  in  the  upper  Mahoning  sandston<».  But  ad- 
venturous drillers,  one  after  another,  struck  new 
sources  of  oil.  A  second  oil-sand,  and  a  third,  were 
discovered  at  five  hundred  and  seven  hundred  feet 
respectively.  Finally  the  drill  was  sunk  deeper 
still,  until,  at  thirteen  hundred  feet,  the  Berea  grit 
was  found,  holding  a  stock  of  oil  large  enough  to 
make  the  Macksburg  field  for  the  first  time  a  fac- 
tor in  the  general  market.  It  has  produced  as 
many  as  three  thousand  barrels  per  day  since  then, 
and  is  now  yielding  twenty-five  hundred  barrels 
per  day. 

But  the  shallow  and  the  deep  productive  wells 
are  alike  definitely  limited  to  the  terrace  that  has 
been  described.  In  other  words,  four  oil-sand- 
stones become  productive  in  the  same  area  when 
the  structure  is  found  favorable.  That  they  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  oils  which  they  severally  contain 
differ  frem  each  other  in  gravity,  in  color,  and  in 
chemical  constitution. 

The  depth  of  the  Berea  grit  below  sea-level  in 
the  terrace  is  735  feet.  Of  twenty-four  wells,  oc- 
cupying four  square  miles  in  this  field,  sixteen 
reach  the  Berea  between  733  and  787  feet,  and  six 
are  found  by  their  records  to  l)e  exactly  735  feet. 

On  the  north-western  margin  of  the  terrace,  at 
elevations  of  728,  720,  713,  and  704  feet,  gas  is 
found,  but  no  oil.  After  many  hundred  wells  have 
been  drilled  on  all  sides,  the  terrace  which  has 
been  revealed  by  the  engineer's  level  is  alone  found 
productive. 

The  grain  of  the  sandstone  is  in  every  way  as 
promising,  and  its  thickness  as  great,  outside  of 
the  field  as  within  it ;  and  the  sections  both  above 
and  a  thousand  feet  below  the  Berea  grit  appear 
identical  in  productive  and  in  barren  territory 
alike.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Macksburg  oil-field  is  dependent  upon  the  struc- 
tural irregularity  here  described,  the  other  ele- 
ments, of  course,  being  presupposed. 

May  not  a  like  explanation  be  applied  to  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yor^  as 


well  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  their  prodacdve  areis 
are  also  dependent  on  structural  disturbance,  sligtat 
though  it  may  be  ?  These  areas  have  been  some- 
times explained  as  resulting  mainly  from  the 
coarseness  of  grain  of  the  oil-sands.  Leoticolar 
deposits  of  gravel  have  been  su^g^ested,  arranged 
in  north-east  and  south-west  lines  for  the  severd 
petroliferous  horizons.  It  is  hard  4o  see  bow  anj 
one  of  these  long  tongues  of  gravel  could  be  ac- 
counted for,  laid  down  so  far  from  the  shore  of 
the  sea  in  which  it  was  deposited.  It  is  nrach 
harder  to  understand  how,  as  the  geological  aget 
went  by,  one  after  another  of  these  peculiar  de- 
posits should  be  laid  down  on  these  self-saoae  lines. 
It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  conceive  of  the  dl- 
sands  as  wide-spread  sheets  of  sand  and  gravd, 
that  become  the  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas  when 
lifted  into  elementary  folds.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  the  Berea  grit  in  Ohio,  and  this  great  stratum, 
it  is  now  definitely  settled,  constitutes  one  of  ibe 
main  oil-sands  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  view, 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  oil-fields  in  nofth- 
ea&t  and  south-west  lines  becomes  easily  intelli- 
gible. These  oil-fields  are  simply  confornaing  to, 
as  they  are  determined  by,  the  main  structure- 
lines  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Edwabd  Ortok. 


THE   HEALTH   OF    NEW    YORK    DURING 

MAY, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  on 
May  1  was  estimated  at  1,432,004.     Assuming  the 
normal  increase  to  be  799  each  week,  there  would 
be.  June  1,  a  population  of  about  1,435,290.     Of 
this  number,  2,759  died  during  the  month  of  May, 
a  mortality  less  by  206  than  occurred  during  the 
preceding  month.     Of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  there  was  a  saving  of  110  lives  as  com- 
pared with  April.     The  greatest  mortality  from 
all  causes  which  occurred  during  any  one  day  was 
on  the  20tb,  when  107  persons  died.    Of  this  num- 
ber, 24  were  children  under  one  year  of  age,  29 
under  two  years,  and  34  under  five  years.     Con- 
sumption caused  more  deaths  on  that  day,  as  in- 
deed it  usually  does  on  most  days  of  the  year, 
than  any  other  single  disease,  its  victims  being 
24.   The  deaths  during  the  month  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases  were  78,  an  increase  of  16  over  the  month 
of  April.     Diphtheria  also  caused  a  considerable 
increase,  its  deaths  being  165  against  124.    Scarlet- 
fever  maintained  the  same  position   among  the 
mortality-factors  which  it  had  occupied  for  the 
two  preceding  months  :  the  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease in  March  were  42  ;  in  April,  49 ;  and  in  May, 
44. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  rain  fell  on 
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but  few  days  in  the  month  of  April,  only  sev^n, 
jet  the  aggregate  rainfall  was  about  the  average 
for  the  same  month  in  preceding  years.  May  was 
in  all  respects  a  month  of  showers :  on  fourteen  of 
its  days  rain  fell  to  a  greater  or  less  amount ;  and 
the  total  for  the  month  was  5.40  inches.  During 
the  same  month  in  1885.  although  some  rain  fell 
on  thirteen  days  of  the  thirty-one,  but  one  less 
day  than  this  year,  yet  the  total  rainfall  for  the 
month  was  but  1.86  inches.  As  will  be  seen  by 
the  chart,  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  this  year 
fell  on  the  8th  and  18th  insts.  An  examination  of 
the  records  for  the  past  seventeen  years  fails  to 
show  such  a  rainfall  during  May,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach being  in  the  year  1882,  when  4.20  inches 
fell.  If,  however,  we  continue  our  search  still 
further  back,  we  shall  find  a  number  of  years  in 
which  this  rainfall  is  surpassed,  and  in  one  year, 
1846,  nearly  doubled,  it  being  then  10.25  inches. 
The  highest  point  reached  by  the  thermometer  was 
86''  F.,  on  the  28d  inst.,  at  5  p.m.  On  the  preced- 
ing day  the  mercury  rose  to  84°  F.  at  4  p.m.,  and 
on  the  80th  it  reached  85°  F.  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day. 


A  NEW  EXPEDITION  TO  ALASKA, 

The  New  York  Times  has  sent  an  exploring 
expedition  to  Alaska,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
explore  the  St.  Elias  range  of  mountains  and  the 
country  between  them  and  the  sea,  while  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ascend  Mount  St.  Elias 
itself.  The  expedition  is  led  by  Lieut.  Frederick 
Schwatka,  who  has  already  won  deserved  renown 
in  arctic  travel  and  research.  In  1879  he  led  an 
expedition  over  the  route  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
party,  and  brought  to  the  world  its  fullest  and 
final  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror. Again,  in  1888,  he  explored  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  Alaska's  great  river,  the  Yukon. 
It  was  in  returning  from  this  trip  that  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  conceived  the  desire  to  visit  the  moun- 
tainous and  forbidding  southern  coast  of  Alaska, 
and  tell  the  world  something  of  its  Indian  races, 
of  its  forests,  its  soil,  and  its  glaciers.  The  Times 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  undertake  this 
voyage  of  discovery  and  description,  and  it  hopes 
in  due  time  to  lay  before  the  public  such  additions 
to  the  world's  present  slight  knowledge  of  this 
region  as  will  amply  justify  the  effort  and  the 
expense  involved. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka  himself  has  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Tim^es,  in  which  he  says :  — 

**  The  New  York  Tim£8  Alaskan  exploring  ex- 
pedition, which  sailed  on  the  Alaskan  steamer 
Ancon  from  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, June  14,  has  for  its  object  the  exploration  of 


the  almost  wholly  unknown  St.  Elias  Alps, 
stretching  for  nearly  800  miles  from  the  upper 
part  of  that  picturesque  lane  of  water  called  '  the 
inland  passage  to  Alaska  *  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  which  throws  its  name  over  the  whole  range, 
and  even  beyond.  The  expedition,  therefore,  will 
have  to  do  with  mountain-climbing  ;  and  should 
opportunity  present,  which  is  very  likely,  attempts 
vrill  be  made  to  ascend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some 
of  the  numerous  peaks  that  project  from  that 
high  range.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  this  is 
not  its  main  object,  still  it  would  be  considered  no 
snuill  victory  to  crown  the  king  of  the  American 
continent,  Mount  St.  Elias,  with  shoe-leather  of 
American  make,  and,  but  a  little  way  behind  this, 
to  reach  the  summits  of  any  of  the  others,  — 
Crillon,  Fair  weather,  La  Perouse,  Vancouver, 
Lituya,  d'Agelet,  —  all  higher  than  any  peak  short 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  Should  the  top 
of  the  main  range  be  gained,  at  8,000  to  10,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  it  is  hoped  —  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  great  —  that  a  bird's-eye  view  in  the 
interior  will  compensate  for  all  the  trouble  taken, 
and  especially  if  this  be  done  at  several  points 
along  the  main  ridge.  Bad  weather,  of  course, 
could  defeat  much  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  but 
during  the  summer  months  this  is  not  very  likely. 
The  interior  slopes  may  be  descended  if  the  pros- 
pect is  at  all  flattering  for  important  research  and 
discovery  of  any  kindT  for  toward  the  interior 
absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  the  country. 
Prof.  William  Libbey,  jun.,  professor  of  physical 
geography  in  Princeton  college,  will  have  charge 
of  the  scientific  work,  and  especially  the  hy psomet- 
rical  and  topographical  part  of  it.  He  has  been 
identified  with  considerable  practical  Alpine  work 
in  the  past,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Tlie  well  known  hyx)8ometrical  and  other  scien- 
tific tables  compiled  by  the  late  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Guyot  (to  whose  chair  at  Princeton  Profes- 
sor Libbey  succeeded  on  the  former's  death),  and 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wash- 
ington, were  recently  revised  under  Professor 
Libbey's  care,  and  brought  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  advancement  in  that  line  since 
Professor  Guyot's  death.  Many  of  the  hypsomet- 
rical  and  other  scientific  instruments  taken  were 
once  those  of  that  celebrated  geographer." 

Of  the  scientific  aims  and  prospects  of  the 
expedition,  Lieutenant  Schwatka  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  The  glacier  system  of  the  Mount  St.  Elias 
Alps  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  south  of 
the  arctic  regions  themselves.  Just  how  extended 
it  is  cannot  be  told  until  further  exploration  gives 
more  data.    It  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
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it  is  well  outlined,  as  no  one  exploration  could  en- 
compass the  whole  of  it.  One  bay  alone  has  some 
six  or  seven  glaciers  coming  down  from  the  south- 
em  spurs  of  these  Alaskan  Alps  just  off  the  sum- 
mits of  Mounts  Fairweather  and  Crillon,  which, 
dipping  into  the  sea,  snap  off  into  icebergs  that 
float  away  nearly  as  high  as  the  masts  of  the  ex- 
cursion steamers  that  visit  this  bay  —  called 
Glacier  Bay  —  monthly  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  From  Glacier  Bay  northward  to  beyond 
Icy  Bay  (just  seaward  from  Mount  St.  Elias)  there 
can  be  seen  these  huge  rivers  of  solid  ice  coming 
down  to  the  sea ;  one,  Le  Grand  Plateau,  so  named 
by  La  Perouse,  its  discoverer,  being  probably  the 
largest  one  of  the  immense  group  covering  so 
wide  a  territory.  It  is  quite  evident,  if  the  ex- 
pedition accomplishes  any  thing,  that  no  small 
share  of  it  will  be  in  this  particular  field  of  re- 
search. 

**  Between  the  St.  EHias  Alps  and  the  sea  —  the 
Pacific  Ocean  —  is  a  narrow  strip  of  flat  lands 
where  the  Indians  live,  and  which,  from  the 
ocean,  seems  to  be  heavily  wooded.  It  is  proposed 
to  find  out  the  status  of  this  timber  and  that  on 
the  foothills  of  the  Alps,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
without  spending  too  much  time  upon  it.  If  fine 
forests  of  merchantable  timber  are  found,  which 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
good  harbors  here  which  will  make  it  quite  accessi- 
ble, and  give  value  to  the  discovery.  If  any  thing 
near  as  valuable  as  the  present  yeUow  cedar  forests 
of  the  shores  of  the  inland  passage  of  Alaska  can  be 
found,  the  expedition  will  be  a  double  success 
from  this  very  fact. 

*^  In  the  way  of  precious  minerals  there  is  the 
usual  prospect  of  seeing  them;  and  while  the 
search  for  them  is  probably  the  last  on  the  list  of 
undertakings,  if  at  aU,  the  party  will  not  go  by 
any  mountains  of  gold  or  silver  without  at  least 
taking  a  photograph  of  them. 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  country  is 
much  richer  in  furs  than  the  general  average  of 
the  Alaska  mainland ;  but,  should  it  fortunately 
prove  otherwise,  the  public  shall  know  of  it  in 
due  time. 

''  AgriculturaUy  there  is  little  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  rough  Alpine  country  ;  but  if  the  low  flats 
known  to  exist  along  the  coast  are  not  too  marshy, 
and  have  fertile  soil,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  being  cultivated  to  the  fullest  extent,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  doubly  valuable  by  there 
being  no  other  agricultural  lands  near  by. 

**  Of  the  Indians  living  here,  but  very  little  is 
known ;  and  this  very  fact  is  somewhat  in  favor 
of  the  expedition,  as  among  these  little  known 
savages  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
rich  ethnological  collection  can  be  made,  which 


will  not  only  shed  some  light  on  the  people  them- 
selves, but  on  adjoining  tribes  that  are  somewhat 
spoiled  for  ethnological  purposes  by  long  contact 
with  white  men  and  civilization.** 

The  exploring  party  is  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  well  as  with  food  ;  and  the 
precise  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  is  left  large- 
ly to  the  discretion  of  the  commander.  When  the 
expedition  will  return  depends  largely  on  its  suc- 
cess ;  for  Lieutenant  Schwatka  is  determined  not 
to  return  until  he  has  accomplished  something 
worthy  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
He  hopes,  however,  to  be  back  to  the  Alaskan 
coast  by  September  of  the  present  year. 


ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES, 

The  large  dome  for  the  Lick  obsenratory.  ~  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  astronomical  society  on 
May  14,  Mr.  Grubb,  the  well-known  Dublin  instru- 
ment-maker, presented  a  model  of  an  equatorial 
mounting  and  dome  which  he  had  designed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lick  trustees,  for  their  86-inch  ob- 
jective. The  main  idea  throughout  was  to  bring 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  observer  all  the 
required  motions  of  the  instrument  and  of  the 
dome,  so  as  to  give  him  as  little  physical  exertion 
as  possible.  To  effect  this  the  motive  power  was 
to  be  a  number  of  small  water-engines,  controlled 
by  an  electrical  apparatus  which  the  observer  could 
carry  about  with  him.  A  tap  on  one  key  will  turn 
the  dome  in  one  direction ;  another  will  reverse 
the  dome;  a  third  key  will  control  the  telescope  in 
right  ascension,  and  another  in  declination  ;  and  so 
on  ;  while  there  is  one  for  lighting  up  the  observa- 
tory ;  and  lastly,  in  order  that  the  observer  shall 
have  as  little  difficulty  as  possible  in  getting  into  a 
position  to  observe,  instead  of  climbing  into  a  chair 
which  would  perhaps  require  to  be  1  wenty-five  feet 
high,  a  key  is  provided  which  will  make  the  whole 
floor  move  up  or  down.  During  the  discussion 
upon  this  ingenious  device,  Mr.  Common  quoted 
the  following  paragraph  from  Professor  Holden  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  completing  the  observa- 
tory :  "  We  hope  during  the  early  part  of  1887 
that  we  may  see  the  objective,  both  photographi- 
cally and  visually,  completely  finished,  and  per- 
haps delivered  in  California.  Our  large  dome  will 
undoubtedly  be  finished  during  the  current  year  ; 
and  we  look  forward  to  commencing  serious  work 
with  the  whole  observatory  during  the  year  1887, 
and  possibly  sooner. "  The  contracts  for  the  mount  - 
ing  and  dome,  if  any  have  yet  been  made  by  the 
Lick  trustees,  are  not  yet  public. 

Change  of  latitude.  —  Miss  Alice  Lamb,  assist- 
ant astronomer  at  the  Washburn  observatory,  has, 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Sidereal  messenger,  given 
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tbe  results  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  latitude 
observations  made  by  army  engineer  officers  at 
Willets  Point  during  the  year  1885.  These  obser- 
vations are  of  peculiar  interest  from  their  bearing 
upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  variability  of  ter- 
restrial latitudes ;  but  it  appears  that  the  sequence 
of  the  results  from  1880  to  1884,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  gradual  decrease  of  latitude,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  result  for  1885,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  1881.  The  conclusion  which 
Miss  Lamb  reached  from  a  similar  discussion  of 
previous  observations  {Science^  vi.  p.  118)  is  now 
further  confirmed.  The  evidence  seems  to  be 
rather  against  a  systematic  change  of  latitude  at 
Willets  Point,  though  the  results  for  future  years 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Astronomical  activity.  —  In  looking  over  the 
reports  of  observatories  for  the  year  1885,  one  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  the  increase  of  activity 
in  a  1 1  branches  of  observational  astronomy.  Green- 
wich has  ordered  a  28-inch  refractor  for  spectro- 
scopic work  ;  Struve  at  Pulkowa,  with  the  new  80- 
inch,  can  go  deeper  than  ever  into  the  star  depths 
for  faint  '  doubles  ; '  the  Vienna  27-inch,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Vogel,  has  already  done  good  work 
in  astronomical  physics ;  and  Paris  has  taken  the 
front  rank  in  stellar  photography.  The  interest- 
iue:  report  of  Admiral  Moucher,  the  director  of  the 
Paris  observatory,  now  before  us,  gives  especial 
prominence  to  this  comparatively  new  method  of 
research.  A  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  the 
Pleiades,  taken  by  the  Henry  Brothers  with  an  ex- 
posure of  one  hour,  has  suggested  a  comparison 
with  Wolfs  well-known  chart  of  that  group,  upon 
which  he  spent  three  years'  labor,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  photography  in  certain  directions  is  strongly 
brought  out.  Wolf's  chart  contains  671  stars,  the 
limit  being  the  I8th  magnitude  ;  while  the  photo- 
graph shows  no  less  than  1,421,  the  faintest  being 
of  about  the  16th  magnitude.  In  the  meridian 
service  over  sixteen  thousand  observations  have 
been  made  by  sixteen  different  observers ;  the 
instrument  devised  by  M.  Loewy,  the  equatorial 
coudSy  has  been  brought  into  regular  use  for  ob- 
servations of  comets  and  minor  planets  ;  and  the 
time  service,  meteorological  department,  etc.,  are 
all  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  A  depart- 
ment of  the  observatory  which  we  should  like  to 
see  imitated  in  this  country  is  the  *  Ecole  d'astro- 
nomie.'  in  which  courses  of  instruction  are  given 
by  such  members  of  the  observatory  staff  as  Loewy, 
Tisserand .  Gaillo t ,  and  Perigaud .  The  students  are 
given  employment  in  the  computing  bureau,  and, 
after  sufficient  instruction,  they  take  part  in  the 
observations  with  the  meridian  instruments.  The 
schools  of  astronomy  in  this  country  are  not  very 
thriving  adjuncts  of  our  colleges. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  following  appropriations  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  appropriations  for 
the  various  scientific  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1887  :  — 
coast  survey,  $407,246,  being  $146,250  less  than 
was  appropriated  the  past  year  ;  the  number  of 
field  officers  is  reduced  from  64  to  48  ;  ofiSce  force, 
from  108  to  91 :  geological  survey,  $467,700,  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  last  year  :  signal 
service,  $799,498,  being  $64,587  less  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year  :  national  museum,  $157,500, 
$19,000  more  than  was  appropriated  last  year: 
Smithsonian  institution  —  international  exchange, 
$10,000;  North  American  ethnology,  $40,000; 
being  the  same  amounts  as  were  appropriated  last 
year  :  fish  commission,  $220,040,  being  $40  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

—  The  final  excursion  of  the  geological  class  of 
the  Academy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  ten  days,  and 
beginning  with  the  first  week  in  July,  -wiXL  be 
directed  to  Nantucket  and  Martha  s  Vineyard.  It 
is  proposed  to  investigate  the  physical  (geological 
and  paleontological)  features  of  the  islands,  and 
the  recent  fauna  of  the  coast.  The  total  expense, 
including  the  academy  admission-fee  of  seven  dol- 
lars,  will  not  exceed  thirty-five  dollars. 

—  About  twenty-five  thousand  deaths  from 
typhoid-fever  occur  in  this  country  annually,  says 
the  Medical  record,  and  this  represents  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  of  the  disease. 
Statistics  show  that  there  is  no  disease  so  easily 
preventable  as  this ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
one-half  of  this  mortality  might  be  saved  by  greater 
cleanliness  and  more  attention  to  sewage. 

—  A  new  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  now 
popular  art  of  photography  has  just  appeared  in 
England  under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  Camera, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  supplies  an  interesting  paper 
on  photography  and  astronomy,  with  illustrationB 
of  some  of  the  recent  results  of  observations  ;  Dr. 
Lindsay  Johnson  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth  also 
contribute  useful  articles ;  and  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  amateur  photographic  exhibition  in 
Bond  Street,  with  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
principal  examples,  is  carefully  written. 

—  Letters  from  Ck>lonel  Lockhart's  mission, 
dated  May  9,  have  reached  India.  The  party  were 
then  near  Gumbaz,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh.  They  had  gone  northward  from 
Gilghit,  through  Hunza,  and  would  work  along 
the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  enter  Kafristan  from  the 
north. 

—  Dr.  Julius  Stdckhardt,  the  well-known  agri* 
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cultural  chemist,  died  at  Tharandt,  in  Saxony,  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

—  The  Athenaeum  of  June  12  states  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  holding  an  international 
congress  for  discussing  papers  upon  climatology, 
mineral  and  thermal  springs,  and  allied  subjects 
at  Biarritz,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Durand 
Fardel,  the  first  week  in  October,  to  be  followed 
by  a  three-weeks'  tour  to  the  principal  watering- 
places  of  southern  France. 

—  The  Athenaeum  chronicles  the  appearance  of 
a  new  Italian  journal  of  zoOlogy,  entitled  Bolleiino 
dei  musei  di  zoologia  ed  anatomia  comparata  della 
R  universitd  di  Torino,  At  Jena  an  Anatomischer 
anzeiger,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  K.  Barde- 
leben,  is  announced  to  begin  its  existence  this 
month. 

—  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of 
the  geological  survey  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  printer:  —  Sixth  annual  report  of  the  direc- 
tor :  Monographs  —  Lamellibranchiataof  New  Jer- 
sey, by  Whitfield  ;  Dinocerata,  by  Marsh  ;  Geologic 
history  of  L*ike  Lahontan,  by  Russell ;  Geology  and 
mining  industry  of  Lead  ville,  by  Emmons;  Geology 
of  the  Eureka  district,  by  Hague ;  Lake  Bonneville, 
by  Gilbert ;  Stegosauria,  by  Marsh  :  Bulletins  — 
Work  done  in  the  division  of  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics, 1884-85,  by  Clarke ;  Gabbroe  and  associated 
hornblende  rocks,  by  George  H.Williams  ;  Fresh- 
water invertebrates  of  N.  A.  Jurassic,  by  C.  A. 
White  ;  Cambrian  faunas  of  N.  A.,  by  Waloott ; 
Fossil  insects,  by  Scudder ;  Mineral  springs  of  the 
United  States,  by  Peale  ;  Geology  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, by  Diller :  Relation  of  the  Laramie  mollus- 
can  fauna  to  succeeding  fresh-water  eocene,  by 
White ;  Physical  properties  of  carburets,  by  Bams 
and  Rtrouhal ;  Subsidence  of  small  particles  of  in- 
soluble solid  in  liquid,  by  Barus :  A  geologic  map 
of  the  United  States. 

—  Howard  Ayers  has  been  appointed  as  an  in- 
stiuctor  in  zoology  at  Harvard  college. 

—  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  grand 
ducal  government,  the  Lidustrial  society  of  Karls- 
ruhe, says  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  arts, 
has  organized  an  international  exhibition  of  the 
manual  arts  and  domestic  economy,  to  remain 
open  from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15,  1886.  The  princi- 
1^  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  make  known  the 
best  matMel  and  apparatus  suitable  for  small  in- 
dustries, and  to  popularize  their  use;  so  that 
all  small  motors,  tools,  and  machine  tools  will 
be  welcomed. 

—  An  important  exhibition  of  apparatus  and 
implements  for  the  prevention  of  the  diseases  of 


the  vine,  and  for  destroying  insects  that  infest  it, 
says  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  arts,  was  held 
last  month  at  Conegliano.  The  exhibiters,  who 
were  not  limited  to  Italians,  were  197  in  number ; 
and  of  the  534  different  machines,  apparatus,  and 
implements  shown,  450  were  connected  with  ap- 
plication of  milk  of  lime,  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  the  disease  called  peronospora,  the 
proportion  being  from  8  to  10  of  slaked  lime  to 
100  of  water.  The  experiments,  made  before  a 
jury  composed  of  the  most  eminent  viticulturists 
and  scientific  men,  which  lasted  five  days,  will  be 
described  in  a  report  to  the  minister  of  agricultiu-e, 
and  will  contain  a  variety  of  useful  information 
and  plates.  Three  gold  medals,  three  silver  with 
money  prize  of  150  francs,  seven  silver  ones,  and 
four  bronze  ones,  were  awarded,  and,  besides 
these,  three  special  premiums  were  given  by  the 
local  agricultural  committee. 

—  The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
coast  survey  service  since  our  last  issue  :  Assist- 
ant Gresham  Bradford  has  been  ordered  to  Sandy 
Hook  to  make  an  examination  for  the  location  of 
a  permanent  self-registering  tide-gauge  ;  Lieut.  F. 
S.  Carter  has  been  ordered  to  Baltimore  to  relieve 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Peters  of  the  command  of  the  Arago, 
which  has  been  ordered  to  New  York  ;  Ensign  A. 
W.  Dodd  has  been  detached  from  the  schooner 
Bache,  and  ordered  to  the  Drift ;  Assistant  J.  B. 
Weir  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  home  office. 
The  following  parties  engaged  in  state  work  have 
been  recalled,  owing  to  the  failure,  on  the  part  of 
congress,  to  appropriate  money  for  the  continuance 
of  this  field-work  :  Prof.  H.  L.  Barnard,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Penn. ;  Prof.  A.  H.  Buchanan,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. ;  Prof.  J.  E.  Davies,  Madison,  Wis. ;  L.  A. 
Bowser,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Assistants  E.  F. 
Dickins  and  J.  S.  Lawson,  Anaheim,  Cal. ;  J.  L. 
Campbell,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  Prof.  Mansfield 
Merriman,  Bethlehem,  Penn. 

—  The  following  charts  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  the  coast  survey:  Cape  Flattery  to  Dixon's 
Entrance,  and  from  latter  point  to  Cape  St.  Elias ; 
Head  Harbor  Island  to  Petit  Manan,  coast  of 
Maine  ;  Icy  Bay  to  Semidi  Islands,  Alaska  ;  topo- 
graphical sheets  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City 
water-front  from  Battery  to  68th  Street,  North 
River. 

—  Mr.  A.  Schuster  has  recently  published  (Phil, 
mag,,  April,  1886)  an  analysis  of  certain  observa- 
tions on  the  daily  variations  in  earth-magnetism 
which  indicate  definitely  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances lies  wholly  without  the  earth. 

—  According  to  Professor  Heim,  says  Ciel  et 
terre,  the  total  number  of  glaciers  in  the  Alps  is 
1,155,  of  which  249  have  a  length  greater  than 
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four  miles  and  a  half  (7,500  metres).  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  in  France,  144 ;  Italy,  78 ; 
Switzerland,  471  ;  Austria,  462.  Their  total  super- 
ficial area  is  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
square  miles.  The  longest  is  the  Aletsch  glacier 
in  Austria,  measuring  over  nine  miles. 

—  Dr.  Freire  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Louisiana  state  board  of  health,  thus  speaks  of 
the  results  of  his  inoculation  for  yellow-fever :  **  I 
have  performed  over  seven  thousand  inoculations 
with  full  success.  The  immunity  was  almost  ab- 
solute, notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  epi- 
demic this  year.  More  than  three  thousand  per- 
sons who  were  not  inoculated  died  of  yellow-fever ; 
while  among  the  seven  thousand  inoculated,  in- 
habiting the  same  infected  localities,  subject  to 
the  same  morbid  conditions,  but  seven  or  eight 
individuals,  whose  disease  was  diagnosed  as  yel- 
low-fever, died." 

—  During  the  year  1885  there  were  246  earth- 
quakes, according  to  the  statistics  of  C.  Detaille, 
as  given  in  the  June  number  of  Astronomie,  The 
largest  number  of  these,  49,  occurred  in  January  ; 
the  smaUest,  11,  in  October.  For  the  other 
months  the  numbers  are  as  follows  :  February, 
18 ;  March,  15  ;  April,  19 ;  May,  14  ;  Jime,  29 ; 
July,  23  ;  August,  18 ;  Sei>tember,  16  ;  November, 
16.  Only  6  are  given  for  North  America,  as  fol- 
lows :  Jan.  12,  Washington  ;  Jan.  18,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Carolina ;  Jan.  26,  California ;  Feb.  5, 
Virginia ;  Nov.  19,  California. 

—  A.  Raggi  has  published  some  observations  on 
the  intermittent  variation  in  sound-perception  in 
the  human  ear,  instances  of  which  are  probably 
fainiliar  to  many  persons.  In  deep  stillness,  if 
one  listens  to  a  faintly  heard  sound,  like  that  of 
the  ticking  of  a  watch,  it  will  be  noticed  that  at 
irregular  intervals  the  tones  are  wholly  inaudible, 
while  at  other  times  they  are  distinctly  recognized. 
Mr.  Raggi  ascertained,  by  experiments  on  differ- 
ent persons,  that  the  intervals  of  silence  usually 
varied  between  seven  and  twenty-two  seconds; 
while  the  periods  of  sound-perception  were  be- 
tween seven  and  eleven  seconds  in  duration,  with 
a  maximum  of  fifteen.  He  also  found  that  the 
variation  was  not  due  to  extraneous  sounds,  nor 
to  the  blood-circulation  or  respiration,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  results  from  the  inability  to  keep 
the  attention  for  long  periods  at  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  tension  for  the  perception  of  faint  sounds, 
or  possibly  to  a  variable  physiological  receptivity 
in  the  auditorv  nerves. 

—  A  legacy  of  some  $75,000  has  been  left  to  the 
Jena  university  to  be  applied  in  zoological  reseaixjh 
on  the  ba&is  of  Darwin's  evolution  theory.  The 
testator  is  Herr  Paul  von  Ritter  of  Basle,  who  be- 


lieves the  teaching  of  Darwin  to  be  the  greitai 
sign  of  progress  which  the  centurj  has  yet  giw. 

—  According  to  the  statistics  recently  pobtiM 
by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  conuneice,  i 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  olive-oil  prodaaui 
last  year,  in  the  various  provinces  throo^^ioa 
Italy,  was  52.34  per  cent  below  the  average  aimnl 
yield,  which  is  calculated  at  8,405,500  hectolitni 
(74,921,000  gallons),  it  being  only  1,782,400  hecto- 
litres (89,212,800  gallons; ;  11  per  cent  of  this  total 
amount  was  of  superior  quality,  78  per  cent  good, 
and  16  per  cent  mediocre. 

—  The  Royal  academy  of  medicine  of  Belgiiim 
has  recently  offered  its  largest  prize  ($5,000)  ftr 
the  most  meritorious  work  or  paper  on  the  tveit- 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  e9pecta% 
for  a  remedy  for  epilepsy.  The  great  need  oif 
some  better  means  of  controlling  this  last  dkesK 
induced  the  academy  to  offer  an  additional  pm 
of  $1,600  for  the  best  paper  on  that  subject.  Tlie 
prizes  are  international,  and  will  be  aw'arded  in 
December,  1888. 

—  Late  deep-sea  explorations  in  the  Atlantic, 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  geo- 
graphical society,  have  shown  that  the  ocean- 
bottom  in  the  northern  region  is  formed  of  two 
valleys,  of  which  one,  in  width,  reaches  from  tbe 
tenth  degree  of  east  to  the  thirtieth  of  west  longi- 
tude, extending  to  the  equator,  af  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  thirteen  thousand  feet.  Hie  other  lies 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  west 
longitude.  The  mountain  -  chain  separating  the 
two  valleys  extends  northwards  towards  Iceland, 
and  southward  to  the  Azores,  and  is  of  a  volcanic 
character  at  its  ends.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  a 
little  less  than  five  hundred  miles. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.    The 
writer's  naate  is  in  ail  cases  required  a^  proof  of  good  faith. 

Is  the  ocean  surface  depressed  ? 

Do  barometric  observations  give  any  hint  regard- 
ing tbe  depression  of  the  sea  *  at  the  centre  of  the 
oceans ' ! 

If,  as  is  maintained,  there  be  a  depression  of  a 
thousand  metres,  the  barometer  should  show  abonft 
three  inches  and  a  half  more  pressure  at  the  centre 
of  the  oceans  than  at  what  we  ordinarUy  call  sea- 
level. 

Were  there  any  barometric  observations  made  on 
the  islands  where  the  pendulum  was  swung  1  or  do 
barometric  observations  made  on  any  of  the  oceanic 
islands  cast  any  light  on  this  subject  I  I  have  no 
authorities  at  hand  to  consult,  or  would  not  ask  the 
question.  W.  B.  S. 

Candelaria,  Nev.,  May  25. 

The  notion  that  there  exist  in  the  sea-surface  of  the 
earth  elevations  and  depressions  amounting-  to  sev- 
eral hundred  metres  has  recently  gained   a   mnch 
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wider  acceptance  than 
moulJ  seem  to  justify. 

Assuming  Ibe  continrntB  to  be  eimplr  so  mach 
natter,  of  half  the  earth'H  mean  deDiity.  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  othervine  closely  cenCrobaric  cpheroid, 
lay  be  shown  that  iDdiriduall;  tbey  will  draw 
«B-Burfnce  up  towards  tbeir  centres  byconiider- 
aniounts  (about  b  tboutaod  metres  at  most), 
Ubtjdk  correspondinfc  though  nut  equal  depressions 
D(ipo«ite  th^e  centres  ;  and  that  collectively  they 
(till  produce  a  wavy  sea-surface,  in  which  the  max- 
insum  radial  distance  from  crest  to  hollow  is  aliout 
six  hundred  metres.  The  theory,  and  the  f  quatiuns 
asslKnicfc  the  form  and  position  of  this  wary 
surface,  bare  been  developed  by  Eelmert  in  his  tx- 
cellent  treatise  on  Reodesy  ('  Die  mathfmatiscben  und 
physikslischen  ibeorleen  der  hohereo  geodasie'). 
from  which  the  above  fltiures  bare  been  taken.  If 
e  dropped  our  examination  of  the  question  at  this 
jHiint,  we  mJRht  infer  the  reality  of  tbe  wavy  surface 
just  described-  The  existence  of  such  assumed  con- 
tinents, howerer,  implies  a  proportionate  variation 
of  ^rarity  alone  the  sea  surface  and  rIoqk  tbe  same 
level  surface  extended  throDgb  the  conlinetitB,  They 
would,  fur  tbe  most  part,  produce  an  eiceia  of 
ity  over  the  cnatinental  and  a  deficiency  over 
iCB  areas.  But  this  conclusion  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  results  of  pendulum  eipeiiments. 
p  BMumptioii,  therefore,  that  the  continents  are 
■uperlicisl  masses,  unbalanced  \a  their  nttractire 
t^BeclB,  IS,  ai  clearly  shown  by  Helmert,  inadequate, 
and  must,  logetber  with  the  coDclasians  based  there- 
on, be  modified  or  rejected. 

Some  writers,  notably  Fischer  and  ListinK.  bars 
proved  the  existence   of  a   highly  irrefular  sea-Eur- 
facp  by  a  still  more  unsound    process  than  that   in 
dicated  abore  would  be  if  ne  nvKlecced  to  examine 
its  fundamental  atsumpUon.     This  process,  in  brief, 
rejecta  in  an  equation  a  term  of  tbe  sune  order  as 
those  retained,  and  errires  at  a  simple  relation  be- 
tween  tbe  variation  of  gravity  and  tbe  radial  dis- 
ice  from  the  actual  seB-surface  (or  ireoid)  to  the 
tan   spheroidal   surface.     Helmert  fitly  character- 
is  this  relation  as  entirely  worthless  [gam  teerttos), 
ice  it  fails  in  every  case  to  give  tbe  proper  si)in 
when  tbe  increments  of  gravity  and  radial  distance 

substituted  in  iL 

Those  desiring  to  examine  minutely  the  merits  of 
this  question  ftbould  consult  (he  above-named  treatise 
of  Helmert.  who  gives  a  critical  review  of  the 
connate  works  of  Fischer,  Listing,  Bruns,  and 
others.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  it 
may  be  stated,  that,  althoneb  the  sea-surfftce  is  un- 
doubtedly Eomewhat  irregular,  geodesy  and  geology 
have  as  yet  furnished  no  adequate  evidence  of 
irre((ularities  amoanting  to  more  than  ten  metres. 
Additional  information,  of  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  is  great  need,  may  disclose  tbe  existence 
of  a  surface  bavins  hills  and  hollows  separated  by 
an  interval  of  fifty  or  possibly  a  hundred  metres; 
but  irregularities  of  any  greater  extent  appear  to  be 
quite  improbable. 

Tbe  sugKrstion  of  your  correspondent,  that  the 
barometer  would  indicate  any  large  elevations  or 
depressions  in  the  sea-surface,  is  not  well  gtouoded. 
The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  in  tbe  atmosphere 
must  approximate  to  parallelism  with  the  sea-sur- 
face, however  IrreKular  it  may  be.  In  a  state  of 
quiescence  tbe  sir-eurface  in  contact  with  tbe  sea 


is  necessarily  a  mrface  of  eqnal  pressure.  Tbe 
barometer  would  therefore,  if  moved  from  one  point 
to  another  along  tbe  sea-sorface,  register  only  socb 
variations  in  pressure  as  Bre  due  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, winds,  etc..  and  hence  afford  no  indication 
of  the  elevations  and  depressions  in  question,  if  they 
exist.  B.  S.  WoODWAKD. 

WasfalDgton,  D  C.  June  17. 


Barometer  ezposnre. 

Mr,  Clayton's  letter  concerning  the  toBuence  of 
wind  on  the  indication  of  the  barometer  broaches  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  theoretic  and  practical 
meteorology,  and  1  trust  it  may  lead  to  tbe  execution 
of  tbe  experiments  essential  to  tbe  intelligent  treat- 
meut  of  the  difficulty.  As  his  conclusions  are  called 
in  question  by  President  LeConte.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  reheariiing  some  investigations  of  my  own  wbich 
tend  to  sustain  Mr.  Claytan's  conclusions. 

In  June,  1873,  an  elaborate  series  of  synchronous 
barometric  observations  were  made  by  tbe  signal 
office  at  four  stations  on  tbe  summit  and  slope  of 
Mount  Wasbin(^on.  In  testing  a  special  method  of 
bBromelric  bypsometry.  I  bad  occasion  to  discuss  these 
obiter  rations,  and  I  discovered  an  important  anomaly 
which  was  correlated  with  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  The  discussion  cannot  be  repeated 
here,  for  lack  of  space  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  its 
method  and  materiel  were  such  as  to  leave  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  wind  was  the  disturbing  fac- 
tor, while  they  afforded  quantitative  results  far  more 
precise  than  can  be  reached  by  any  method  of  reduc- 
tion to  sea-level.  The  readtr  who  cares  to  eKsmine 
them  should  cDDsult  the  '  Second  annual  report  of 
the  C.  S.  geological  survey,'  pp,  63I-S34  and  .')«^,')U5. 
One  of  the  specific  eonclnsious  was,  that  a  north- 
west wind  of  fifty  miles  per  hour,  by  drawing  nir 
out  of  the  summit  obserratory,  presumably  through 
the  chimney,  caused  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
to  stand  ,  13  of  an  inch  too  low  :  and  it  was  estimated 
that  a  wind-relocity  of  a  hundred  miles  would  lower 
tbe  mercury  more  than  balf  an  inch. 

I  think  President  LeConte  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  matter  could  be  simply  tested  by  com- 
paring tbe  indications  of  a  barometer  in  a  room  with 
tliose  of  B  barometer  out  of  doors.  If  the  oDt~of- 
door  barometer  were  placed  on  the  windward  side  of 
a  building  or  other  obstruction,  and  close  to  it,  it 
wootd  be  immersed  in  compresseil  air,  and  road  too 
btgh.  If  placed  under  tbe  lee  of  an  obstruction,  it 
would  be  surrounded  by  relatively  rarified  air,  and 
read  loo  low.  If  placed  in  a  position  uninQuenced 
by  obstructions,  tbe  locus  of  difficulty  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  surronndine  atuiosphere  to  the 
instrument  itself,  for  tbe  sir  chamber  above  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  of  tbe  barometer  would  itself 
be  influenced  by  tbe  wind  so  as  to  receive  a  tension 
abni>raiaUy  high  or  low.  These  statements.  Iiased 
on  faniiliar  physical  laws,  are  not  individually  sus- 
ceptible of  ready  verification,  because,  while  the  wind 
blons,  all  local  tensions  are  disturbed,  and  we  hare 
no  standard  air  pressure  for  comparison.  I  hare, 
however,  determined  experimentally  that  the  read- 
ing is  higher  in  front  of  an  obstruction  than  behind 
it,  A  difference  of  .15  of  an  inch  was  found  bo- 
tween  barometer-readings  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
apex  of  an  acute  monn tain-peak. 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  proper  method  of  escaping  the 
difficulty  is,  not  to  place  the  barometer  out  of  doorr. 
where  observation  during  a  wind  is  itself  a   matter 
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of  difficulty,  but  to  so  arrange  the  observatory  that 
the  infloence  of  the  wiud  shall  be  either  measured 
and  subtracted,  or  avoided  altogether.  Place  the 
barometer  in  an  air-tight  box,  made  partly  of  glass 
for  purposes  of  observation,  and  connect  this  box 
by  a  tube  with  an  opening  on  the  roof  so  adjusted 
that  it  shall  always  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
wind.  It  is  possible  that  a  form  of  opening  can  be 
devised  such  that  the  wind  will  neither  compress  nor 
dilate  the  air  within  the  box ;  but,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  certainly  possible,  by  a  proper  system  of 
experiments,  to  determine  for  a  given  arrangrement 
of  aperture  the  proper  correction  to  apply  to  the  ba- 
rometer-reading for  each  measured  velocity  of  wind. 
The  matter  should  receive  thorough  investigation. 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 
Washington,  June  19. 

I  infer  from  Prof.  John  LeConte^s  letter  in  your 
last  issue  (Science^  vol.  vii.  p.  550)  that  he  does  not 
feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation  I  have 
offered  of  the  slight  fluctuations  of  the  barograph 
observed  at  Blue  Hill  during  high  winds.  He  says, 
**  The  observed  facts  are,  that  fluctuations  of  wind- 
Telocity  correspond  with  fluctuations  of  air-pressure. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
cause,  and  which  \b  effect."  Li  this  case,  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  that  I  cculd  produce  these 
fluctuations  at  will  by  merely  opening  and  closing  a 
hatchway  in  the  top  of  the  building,  seems  to  me  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  wind  was  the  cause,  and 
the  change  in  the  pressure  the  effect.  In  regard  to 
his  suggestion  that  a  comparison  should  be  made 
between  a  barograph  inside  and  one  outside  of  the 
building,  I  think,  before  satbfactory  results  could  be 
obtained,  it  would  first  have  to  be  proven  that  the 
wind  in  blowing  across  the  top  of  the  barometer 
cistern,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  crevices  of  such 
cistern,  would  not  have  the  same  effect  of  lowering 
the  readings  of  the  barometer  outside  as  well  as 
inside  of  the  building. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Weston  of  Providence  has  informed  me 
that  he  has  noticed  during  high  winds  small  oscilla- 
tions of  his  barograph,  sunilar  to  those  observed  at 
Blue  Hill,  and  has  prevented  them  by  opening  the 
windows,  so  as  to  give  a  free  draught  of  air.  I 
tried  the  same  at  Blue  Hill  during  a  late  high  wind, 
and  found  that  the  oscillations,  which  at  most  were 
slight,  were  reduced  by  it. 

In  regard  to  those  large  differences  between  the 
observed  and  estimated  pressure  on  Mount  Washing- 
ton, referred  to  in  my  last  as  collected  by  Professor 
Loomis,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  these  extreme  cases, 
other  causes  than  that  suggested  by  me  become 
factors  in  the  result ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  lagging 
of  the  time  of  minimum  pressure  at  the  top  as  com- 
pared with  the  base,  and  a  more  violent  cyclonic  cir- 
culation of  the  wind  at  that  height,  —  causes  which 
have  been  suggested  by  Professor  Loomis  in  his  twen- 
tieth paper  {Amer.  joum.  sc,,  vol.  xxviii.  July,  1884). 

H.  Hklm  Clatton. 
Blue  Hill  meteor,  obserr..  June  19. 


A  most  extraordinary  structure. 

Referring  to  P.Z.S.  1885,  p.  008,  pi.  Ixi.  fig.  3,  h, 
where  my  amiable  young  friend  Dr.  Shufeldt  de- 
scribes and  figures  the  humerus  of  a  humming-bird  as 
*  a  most  extraordinary  structure,'  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  that  some  of  the  alleged  *  eccen- 
tricities '  of  this  *  unique  '  bone  might  seem  less  if  he 


had  not  got  the  bone  turned  hind  part  before  by  one 
of  those  strokes  of  genius  which  a  prosaic  world, 
steeped  in  materialism,  is  slow  to  appreciate. 

A  Theosophist. 
Smithsonian  institution, 
Washington,  June  15. 

Aspects  of  the  economic  discussion. 

I  have  just  read  Professor  Newcomb's  article 
(Science,  vii.  No.  176)  on  the  new  school  of  political 
economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  professor  asks 
for  too  much  in  the  way  of  results  from  the  new 
school.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  simply  a  question 
of  methods.  The  new  school  professes  the  historical 
method,  as  opposed  to  the  deductive  method  of  the 
so-called  orthodox  school.  If  the  historical  method 
is  right,  the  results  eventually  arrived  at  will,  nay 
must,  be  right.  But  to  stop  them  on  their  way  as  if 
with  a  revolver,  and  demand  a  categorical  statement 
of  their  views  on  such  disputed  points  as  state  inter- 
ference before  they  are  allowed  to  finish  their 
journey,  is  certainly  unwarranted. 

Whatever  results  the  new  school  may  reach,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  they  will  eliminate  from 
the  books  that  monster  of  imagination  the  '  economic 
man,'  and  that  other  chimaera  bombans  in  vcunto, 
the  hypothetical  *  consumer,'  who  does  nothing  in 
this  world  but  eat. 

When  they  shall  have  rebuilt  the  science  on  their 
new  foundation,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  demand 
from  them  an  account  of  their  views  on  such  ques- 
tions as  Professor  Newcomb  propounds. 

Wm.  a.  Inghax. 
888  8. 16th  St.,  Philadelphia,  June  18. 


Distribution  of  colors  in  the  animal  king^dom. 

In  the  notice  of  Camerano's  '  Distribution  of  colors 
in  the  animal  kingdom  '  {Science,  vii.  p.  557)  I  notice 
the  astonishing  statement  that  green  *  never  occurs 
among  mollusks.'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  colors  of  mollusks,  especially  among 
fresh-water  species.  Examples  will  occur  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  in  the  genera  Anodonta, 
Unio,  Campeloma,  Anculotus,  etc.  Among  land- 
shells  the  arboreal  helices  of  tropical  countries  are 
noted  for  their  magnificent  greens .  Among  marine 
shells,  it  is  notable  in  many  species  of  Mytilus,  Mo- 
diola,  Tellina,  Prasina,  etc.,  among  pelecypods  ;  Neri- 
tina,  Chlorostoma.  Turbo  (where  tne  calcareous  oper- 
culum, also,  is  often  stained  with  green),  Haminea, 
and  many  other  gastropods ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
nudibranchs,  which  frequently  exhibit  different 
shades  of  green.  The  rarest  color  among  mollusks 
is  pure  blue  (as  distinguished  from  the  rather  com- 
mon bluish  violet),  but  even  this  color  is  found  of 
great  brilliancy  in  some  cases.  The  assertion  ob- 
jected to  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  to  the  general 
neglect  among  biologists,  otherwise  well  equipped,  to 
g^in  any  general  knowledge  of  the  Mollusca,  except 
that  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  theoretical  views 
taken  from  out  worn  text-books.  There  are  perhaps 
a  dozen  first-class  general  conchologists  in  the  world, 
none  of  whom  are  young.  The  prospect  now  is  that 
the  next  generation  will  not  have  any.  The  reasons 
seem  to  be,  among  others,  the  shocking  state  into 
which  amateurs  and  superficial  students  have  brought 
the  nomenclature,  and  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
training  to  be  had  in  our  best  colleges  leads  in  alto- 
gether different  directions.  Wm.  H.  Dall. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY  IN  MODERN 

EDUCATION' 

From  the  moment  we  are  born  into  this  world, 
down  to  the  day  when  we  leave  it,  we  are  called 
upon  every  moment  to  exercise  our  judgment  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  our  welfare. 
While  nature  has  supplied  us  with  instincts  which 
take  the  place  of  reason  in  our  infancy,  and  which 
form  the  basis  of  action  in  very  many  persons 
through  life,  yet  more  and  more  as  the  world 
progresses,  and  as  we  depart  from  the  age  of 
childhood,  we  are  forced  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
No  longer  can  we  shelter  ourselves  behind  those 
in  authority  over  us,  but  we  must  come  to  the 
front,  and  each  one  decide  for  himself  what  to 
believe  and  how  to  act  in  the  daily  routine  and 
the  emergencies  of  life.  This  is  not  given  to  us 
as  a  duty  which  we  can  neglect,  if  we  please,  but 
it  is  that  which  every  man  or  woman,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  must  go  through  with. 

Most  persons  cut  this  gordian  knot,  which  they 
cannot  untangle,  by  accepting  the  opinions  which 
have  been  taught  them,  and  which  appear  correct 
to  their  particular  circle  of  friends  and  associates  : 
others  take  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  with  in- 
tellectual arrogance,  seek  to  build  up  their  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  from  the  very  foundation,  indi- 
vidually and  alone,  without  help  from  others. 
Intermediate  lietween  these  two  extremes  comes 
the  man  with  full  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those 
around  him,  and  yet  with  such  discrimination 
that  he  sees  a  chance  of  error  in  aU,  and  most  of 
all  in  himself.  He  has  a  longing  for  the  truth, 
and  is  willing  to  test  himself  to  test  others,  and 
to  test  nature,  until  he  finds  it.  He  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinions  when  thus  carefully  formed, 
and  is  then,  but  not  till  then,  willing  to  stand 
before  the  world  and  proclaim  what  he  considers 
the  truth.  Like  Gralileo  and  Ck)pemicu8,  he  in- 
augurates a  new  era  in  science,  or,  like  Luther, 
in  the  religious  belief  of  mankind.  He  neither 
ghrinks  within  himself  at  the  thought  of  having 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  nor  yet  believes  it  to  be 
the  only  one  worth  considering  in  the  world  ;  he 
is  neither  crushed  with  intellectual  humility,  nor 
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yet  exalted  with  intellectual  pride  ;  he  sees  that 
the  problems  of  nature  and  society  can  be  solved, 
and  yet  he  knows  that  this  can  only  come  about 
by  the  combined  intellect  of  the  world  acting 
through  ages  of  time,  and  that  he,  though  his 
intellect  were  that  of  Newton,  can,  at  best,  do 
very  little  toward  it.  Knowing  this,  he  seeks  all 
the  aids  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  and 
if  he,  through  either  ambition  or  love  of  truth, 
wishes  to  impress  his  opinions  on  the  world,  he 
first  takes  care  to  have  them  correct.  Above  all, 
he  is  willing  to  abstain  from  having  opinions  on 
subjects  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

It  is  the  province  of  modem  education  to  form 
such  a  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  to  it 
enough  knowledge  to  have  a  broad  outlook  over 
the  world  of  science,  art,  and  letters.  Time  will 
not  i)ermit  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  education 
in  general,  and,  indeed,  I  would  be  transgressing 
the  principles  above  laid  down  if  I  should  attempt 
it.  I  shaU  only  call  attention,  at  this  present 
time,  to  the  place  of  the  laboratory  in  modem 
education.  I  have  often  had  a  great  desire  to 
know  the  state  of  mind  of  the  more  eminent 
of  mankind  before  modem  science  changed  the 
world  to  its  present  condition,  and  exercised  its 
influence  on  all  departments  of  knowledge  and 
speculation.  But  I  have  failed  to  picture  to  my- 
self clearly  such  a  mind  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  human  nature,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
shows  me  much  that  I  sup|>ose  to  be  in  common 
with  it.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  unscientific  mind 
differs  from  the  scientific  in  this,  that  it  is  willing 
to  accept  and  make  statements  of  which  it  has 
no  clear  conception  to  begin  with,  and  of  whose 
truth  it  is  not  assured.  It  is  an  irresponsible 
state  of  mind  without  clearness  of  conception, 
where  the  connection  between  the  thought  and 
its  object  is  of  the  vaguest  description.  It  is 
the  state  of  mind  where  opinions  are  given  and 
accepted  without  ever  being  subjected  to  rigid 
tests,  and  it  may  have  some  connection  with  that 
state  of  mind  where  every  thing  has  a  personal 
aspect,  and  we  are  guided  by  feelings  rather  than 
reason. 

When,  by  education,  we  attempt  to  correct 
these  faults,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  some 
standard  of  absolute  truth ;  that  we  bring  the 
mind  in  direct  contact  with  it,  and  let  it  be  con- 
vinced of  its  errors  again  and  again.  We  may 
state,  like    the    philosophers    who    lived    before 
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Galileo,  that  large  bodies  fall  faster  than  small 
ones ;  but,  when  we  see  them  strike  the  ground 
together,  we  know  that  our  previous  opinion  was 
false,  and  we  learn  tliat  even  the  intellect  of  an 
Aristotle  may  be  mistaken.  Thus  we  are  taught 
care  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions,  and  find 
that  the  unguided  human  mind  goes  astray  almost 
without  fail.  We  must  correct  it  constantly,  and 
convince  it  of  error  over  and  over  again,  until  it 
discovers  the  proper  method  of  reasoning,  which 
will  surely  accord  with  the  truth  in  whatever  con- 
clusions it  may  reach.  There  is,  however,  danger 
in  this  process  that  the  mind  may  become  over- 
cautious, and  thus  present  a  weakness  when 
brought  in  contact  with  an  unscrupulous  person, 
who  cares  little  for  truth  and  a  great  deal  for 
effect.  But  if  we  believe  in  the  maxim  that  truth 
will  prevail,  and  consider  it  the  duty  of  all  edu- 
cated men  to  aid  its  progress,  the  kind  of  mind 
which  I  describe  is  the  proper  one  to  foster  by 
education.  Let  the  student  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  nature  ;  let  him  exercise  his  reason  with 
respect  to  the  simplest  physical  phenomenon,  and 
then,  in  the  laboratory,  put  his  opinions  to  the 
test :  the  result  is  invariably  humility,  for  he  finds 
that  natiu-e  has  laws  which  must  be  discovered  by 
labor  and  toil,  and  not  by  wild  flights  of  the  im- 
agination, and  scintillations  of  so-called  genius. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  and  colleges  tell  us  that  most 
subjects,  including  the  sciences,  are  taught  as  an 
exercise  to  the  memory.  I  myself  have  witnessed 
the  melancholy  sight,  in  a  fashionable  school  for 
young  ladies,  of  those  who  were  bom  to  be  intel- 
lectual beings  reciting  page  after  page  from 
memory,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  understood  the  subject  or 
not.  There  are  even  many  schools,  so  called, 
where  the  subject  of  physics  or  natural  philosophy 
itself  is  taught,  without  even  a  class  experiment  to 
iUufitrate  the  subject  and  connect  the  words  with 
ideas.  Words  —  mere  words  —  are  taught,  and 
a  state  of  mind  far  different  from  that  above 
described  is  produced.  If  one  were  required  to 
find  a  system  of  education  which  would  the  most 
surely  and  certainly  disgust  the  student  with  any 
subject,  I  can  conceive  of  none  which  would  do 
this  more  quickly  than  this  method,  where  he  is 
forced  to  learn  what  he  does  not  understand.  It 
is  said  of  the  great  Faraday  that  he  never  could 
luiderstand  any  scientific  experiment  thoroughly 
until  he  had  not  only  seen  it  performed  by  others, 
but  had  performed  it  himself.  Shall  we,  then, 
expect  children  and  youth  to  do  what  Faraday 
could  not  do?  A  thousand  times  better  never 
teach  the  subject  at  all. 

Tastes  differ,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  every 


subject  of  study  which  is  thoroughly  understood 
is  a  pleasure  to  the  student.  The  healthy  mind  as 
well  as  the  healthy  body  craves  exercise,  and  the 
school-room  or  the  lecture-room  should  be  a  source 
of  positive  enjoyment  to  those  who  enter  it.  Above 
all,  the  study  of  nature,  from  the  magnificent  mii- 
verse,  across  which  light  itself,  at  the  rate  of  186,- 
000  miles  per  second,  cannot  go  in  less  than  hun- 
dreds of  years,  down  to  the  atom  of  which  millions 
are  required  to  build  up  the  smallest  microscopic 
object,  should  be  the  most  interesting  subject 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  student. 

Some  are  bom  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  world 
around  them,  some  have  their  tastes  better  de- 
veloped in  other  directions,  and  some  have  minds 
incapable  of  ever  understanding  the  simplest 
natural  phenomenon  ;  but  there  is  also  a  large 
class  of  students  who  have  at  least  ordinary  pow- 
ers and  ordinary  tastes  for  scientific  pursuits.  To 
train  the  powers  of  observation  and  classification, 
let  them  study  natural  history,  not  only  from 
books,  but  from  prepared  specimens  or  directly 
from  nature  ;  to  give  care  in  experiment,  and  con- 
vince them  that  nature  forgives  no  error,  let  them 
enter  the  chemical  laboratory;  to  train  them  in 
exact  and  logical  powers  of  reasoning,  let  them 
study  mathematics :  but  to  combine  all  this  train- 
ing in  one,  and  exhibit  to  their  minds  the  most 
perfect  and  systematic  method  of  discovering  the 
exact  laws  of  nature,  let  them  study  physics  and 
astronomy,  where  observation,  common  sense,  and 
mathematics  go  hand  in  hand.  The  object  of  edu- 
cation is  not  only  to  produce  a  man  who  knowSy 
but  one  who  does ;  who  makes  his  mark  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  succeeds  well  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  ;  who  can  solve  the  problems  of  nature 
and  of  humanity  as  they  arise  ;  and  who,  when, 
he  knows  he  is  right,  can  boldly  convince  the 
world  of  the  fact.  Men  of  action  are  needed  as 
w^ell  as  men  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the 
point  in  which  much  of  our  modem  education 
fails.  Why  is  it?  I  answer,  that  the  memory 
alone  is  trained,  and  the  reason  and  judgment  are 
used  merely  to  refer  matters  to  some  authority 
who  is  considered  final,  and,  worse  than  all,  they 
are  not  trained  to  apply  their  knowledge  constant- 
ly. To  produce  men  of  action,  they  must  be 
trained  in  action.  If  the  languages  be  studied, 
they  must  be  made  to  translate  from  one  language 
to  the  other  until  they  have  perfect  facility  in  the 
process.  If  mathematics  be  studied,  they  must 
work  problems,  more  problems,  and  problems 
again,  imtil  they  have  the  use  of  what  they  know. 
If  they  study  the  sciences,  tliey  must  enter  the 
laboratory,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  nature ; 
they  must  learn  to  test  their  knowledge  constant- 
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ly,  and  thus  see  for  themselves  the  sad  results  of 
vagae  speculation ;  they  must  learn  by  direct  ex- 
periment that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  truth,  and  that  their  own  mind  is  most  liable 
to  error ;  they  must  try  experiment  after  experi- 
ment, and  work  problem  after  problem,  until  they 
become  men  of  action,  and  not  of  theory. 

This,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  laboratory  in  gen- 
eral education,  —  to  train  the  mind  in  right  modes 
of  thought  by  constantly  bringing  it  in  contact 
with  absolute  truth,  and  to  give  it  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  exercise,  which  will  call  all  its  powers 
of  reason  and  imagination  into  play.  Its  use  in 
the  special  training  of  scientists  needs  no  remark, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  education  of 
specialists  in  science  is  worth  undertaking  at  all  ; 
and  of  these  I  have  only  to  consider  natural  phi- 
losophers or  physicists.  I  might  point  to  the  world 
around  me,  to  the  steam-engine,  to  labor-saving 
machinery,  to  the  telegraph,  to  all  those  inven- 
tions which  make  the  present  age  the  *age  of 
electricity,'  and  let  that  be  my  answer.  Nobo<ly 
could  gainsay  that  the  answer  would  be  com- 
plete ;  for  all  are  benefited  by  these  applications 
of  science,  and  he  would  be  considertKl  absiu*d 
who  did  not  recognize  their  value.  These  follow 
in  the  train  of  physics,  but  they  are  not  physics  : 
the  cultivation  of  physics  brings  them,  and  al- 
ways will  bring  them  :  for  the  selfishness  of  man- 
kind can  always  be  relied  upon  to  turn  all  things 
to  profit.  But  in  the  education  i)ertaining  to  a 
university  we  look  for  other  results.  The  special 
physicist  trained  there  must  be  taught  to  cultivate 
his  science  for  its  own  sake.  He  must  go  forth 
into  the  world  with  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  try  to 
draw  others  into  an  appreciation  of  it,  doing  his 
part  to  convince  the  world  that  the  study  of 
nature  is  one  of  the  most  noble  of  piu^uits,  that 
there  are  other  things  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
mankind  besides  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  He  must 
push  forward,  and  do  what  he  can,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  fiuther  the  progress  of  his  science. 

Thus  does  the  university,  from  its  physical 
laboratory,  send  forth  into  the  world  the  trained 
physicist  to  advance  his  science,  and  to  carry  to 
other  colleges  and  technical  schools  his  enthusi- 
asm and  knowledge.  Thus  the  whole  country  is 
educated  in  the  subject,  and  others  are  taught  to 
devote  their  lives  to  its  pursuit,  while  some  make 
the  applications  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
that  are  appreciated  by  all. 

But  for  myself  I  value  in  a  scientific  mind  most 
of  all  that  love  of  truth,  that  care  in  its  pursuit, 
and  that  humility  of  mind,  which  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  always  present  more  than  any 
other  quality.     This  is  the  mind  which  has  built 


up  modem  science  to  its  present  perfection,  which 
has  laid  one  stone  upon  the  other  with  such  care 
that  it  to-day  offers  to  the  world  the  most  com- 
plete monument  to  human  reason.  This  is  the 
mind  which  is  destined  to  govern  the  world  in  the 
futiure,  and  to  solve  problems  pertaining  to  politics 
and  humanity  as  well  as  to  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  the  only  mind  which  appreciates  the  im- 
perfections of  the  human  reason,  and  is  thus  care- 
ful to  guard  against  them.  It  is  the  only  mind 
that  values  the  truth  as  it  should  be  valued,  and 
ignores  all  personal  feeling  in  its  pursuit.  And 
this  is  the  mind  the  physical  laboratory  is  built  to 
cultivate.  Henry  A.  Rowland. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  STRUCTURELESS 
CHALK  BY  SEAWEEDS, 

Chalk  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  a  deep- 
sea  formation  only,  made  up  of  a  fine  ooze  or  mud 
at  great  depths,  and  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
tensive cretaceous  deposits  are  concerned,  the  ex- 
planation is  the  correct  one  ;  but  recent  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  J.  Walther  on  the  chalk-secreting 
algae  of  the  Mediterranean  show  that  its  forma- 
tion often  occurs  in  shallow  water.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  nullipores  were 
chalk-secreting  algae,  and  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions, as  in  the  formation  of  coral  islands,  they 
took  more  or  less  part  in  the  production  of  rock. 
Where  their  remains  are  found  in  any  abundance, 
chalk  formations  are  readily  enough  ascril)ed  to 
their  agency,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  more  or 
less  extensive  beds,  or  rather  banks,  of  wholly 
structureless  chalk,  whose  origin  has  been  often- 
times enigmatical,  may  be  entirely  due  to  sea- 
weeds. 

Mr.  Walther  observed  certain  forms  (Lithotham- 
nia)  in  different  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  traced  out  the 
relation  between  the  masses  of  dead  residual  mat- 
ter and  the  incompletely  transformed  beds  of  fossil 
chalk.  These  Lithothamniae  have  a  remarkably 
small  proportion  of  organic  material  (not  more 
than  five  or  six  per  cent),  nearly  the  entire  sub- 
stance consisting  of  mineral  matter,  chiefly  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Tlie  plants  reach  only  the  size  of 
one's  fist,  and  do  not  change  their  form  at  death, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  decaying  matter 
they  contain.  The  living  plants  secure  attachment 
to  the  dead  ones,  forming  extensive  t)eds.  The 
numerous  stout  branches  of  less  than  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length  admit  of  only  small  interstices  ; 
in  slow-growing  beds  inequalities  and  shallow  de- 
pressions may  be  filled  with  layers  of  detritus. 

The  organic  structure  disappears  to  a  greater  or 
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less  extent,  often  wholly,  bo  that  the  chalk  be- 
comes entirely  structureless  ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  absence  of  structure  becomes  more  appar- 
ent in  proportion  to  the  greater  thickness  of  beds 
formed.  The  further  transformation  was  traced 
by  Walther  in  a  recent  tertiary  formation  at  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  found,  in  the  exposed  quarries  of 
Latomia  dei  Capuccini,  the  remains  of  Lithotham- 
nia  sufficiently  distinct  for  determination,  espe- 
cially where  the  interstitial  material  had  been 
weathered  out.  The  stone,  however,  blended  from 
this  iadistinctly  structural  form  to  the  wholly 
structureless  or  homogeneous. 

The  explanation  of  this  complete  transformation, 
as  given  by  the  author,  is  also  of  interest.  The 
organic  substances,  which  in  the  living  plant 
amount  to  about  five  or  six  per  cent,  were  found, 
in  the  tertiary  chalk  above  referred  to,  to  be  about 
a  third  of  one  per  cent.  The  larger  part  had  thus 
disappeared ;  and  as  the  chalk  was  purely  white, 
showing  the  absence  of  all  bituminous  matter,  it 
was  evident  that  the  remaining  organic  matter 
had  slowly  been  oxidized,  producing  carbonic 
matter,  which  had  obliterated  by  its  dissolving 
action  in  the  surrounding  or  percolating  water  all 
evidences  of  structure.  In  such  cases  where  the 
plants  were  exposed  to  water  not  impregnated  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  the  structure  is  retained  more 
or  less  unimpaired. 

This  explanation  of  the  formation  of  chalk  in 
shallow  waters  —  for  algae  must  live  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  where  light  can  reach 
them  —  gives  a  solution  of  various  problems  in 
geology,  especially  of  the  more  recent  chalk-beds. 
Whether  it  will  apply  to  the  extensive  structure- 
less chalk-beds  of  western  Kansas  at  all,  is  doubtful. 


CYPRUS  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  arts,  in 
London,  Mr.  G.  (Gordon  Hake  read  a  paper  on  the 
condition  of  Cyprus  since  its  occupation  by  the 
British,  his  object  being  to  show  the  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  under  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  prosperous  countries  in  the  world,  its 
copper  and  its  timber  being  important  articles  of 
commerce.  But  under  the  Turkish  administra- 
tion the  island  deteriorated  greatly,  as  most  coun- 
tries do  under  Turkish  rule.  One  traveller,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  describes  Famagusta, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  as  a  *'  melancholy  picture 
of  Turkish  desolation,"  and  as  '*  almost  depopu- 
lated, although,  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  the 
finest  city  in  the  island,  and  renowned  for  its 
brave  defence  against  the  infidels."  He  adds, 
**  The  desolation  we  observed  at  Famagusta  ex- 


tended itself  along  the  country.  We  passed  by 
the  ruins  of  several  Greek  villages."  Another 
traveller  also  gives  a  sad  account  of  Cyprus  at  a 
rather  later  date.  **The  island,"  he  says,  "was 
formerly  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the 
world.  It  is  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
locusts.  On  their  approach,  every  kind  of  ver- 
dure disappears,  and  they  even  gnaw  the  very 
bark  off  the  trees.  The  Turks  will  not  permit 
their  destruction,  because  they  consider  them  as 
sent  by  the  Almighty." 

This  melancholy  condition  of  the  island  was 
due  in  part  to  maladministration  of  justice,  and 
in  part  to  a  vicious  system  of  taxation.  The 
Turkish  government  took  tithes  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  these  tithes  were  farmed  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  to  merchants  and  speculeUx>rB. 
This  system  had  its  natural  results  in  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  state,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
cultivator,  whom  it  involved  in  the  toils  of  the 
money-lender,  as  well  as  the  tithe-farmer,  and 
thus  checked  the  productiveness  of  the  island  to 
an  enormous  extent.  The  land,  falling  out  of 
cultivation,  became  the  breeding-ground  of  locusts. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  many  cases  gave  up 
their  calling  in  despair,  and  obtained  a  living  by 
cutting  down  and  selling  trees,  and  the  collection 
of  resin.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  trees  reacted 
on  the  climate,  and  restricted  the  rainfall ;  so  that 
between  locusts,  tithe-farmers,  and  neglect  of  the 
forests,  the  island,  at  the  time  of  the  occupation, 
was  rapidly  becoming  more  like  a  barren,  rocky 
desert  than  a  fertile  and  naturally  favored  coun- 
try. 

These,  then,  were  the  chief  evils  to  be  remedied 
by  the  English  on  their  arrival  in  Cyprus.  It 
was  at  once  made  plainly  known  that  no  farming 
of  tithes  would  be  allowed  under  British  rule ; 
and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  following  course 
in  regard  to  the  same.  The  Turkish  plan  of  as- 
sessment was  to  be  followed,  but,  instead  of  col- 
lecting the  tithes  in  kind,  they  were  to  be  valued, 
and,  leaving  the  peasant  free  to  deal  with  his 
crop  as  he  pleased,  the  money  value  was  to  be 
collected  as  an  ordinary  tax  later  in  the  year. 
The  sole  exceptions  to  this  were  the  tithes  on  silk 
and  carobs.  The  greater  portion  of  these  two 
products  being  exported  from  the  island,  it  was 
arranged  to  collect  the  tithe  on  export,  and  so 
save  the  cost  of  assessment ;  and  the  result,  be- 
sides being  successful  from  the  imperial  point  of 
view,  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  agricul- 
turists. 

After  this  financial  reform  the  locust  and 
timber  questions  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
Cyprus  locust  is  indigenous  to  the  island  ;  and  its 
presence  is,  without  doubt,  largely  due  to  past 
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mismanagement  and  neglect  of  the  soil,  inasmuch 
as  it  la  only  on  rocky  waste  ground  that  the  female 
insect  will  lay  her  eggs.  The  locust-plague  is 
therefore  the  result  of  inadequate  cultivation  of 
the  soily  consequent  upon  a  deficiency  of  popula- 
tion, coupled  with  an  insufficiency  of  trees ; 
though  their  increase  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  Mussulman  theory  of  resignation,  which 
would  not,  in  former  times,  permit  their  destruc- 
tion on  account  of  the  belief  that  they  were  sent 
by  the  Almighty.  For  some  years  prior  to  1862 
the  destruction  of  crops  from  this  cause  was  very 
large,  and  the  plan  of  egg-collection  was  then 
tried,  without  success,  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. This  led  Mr.  Richard  Mattel,  a  land-owner 
of  Cyprus,  to  commence  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  his  system  of 
traps  and  screens.  Mr.  Mattei  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  TurkiBli  gov- 
ernor, Said  Pacha,  a  man  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence and  energy ;  and  in  1870,  after  long  effort, 
the  locusts  were  by  this  means  almost  extermi- 
nated. Not  wholly,  however ;  for  in  1875  they  re- 
appeared, and,  another  governor  being  in  power, 
they  were  allowed  to  increase  until  the  time  of 
the  British  occupation.  E^ly  in  1879,  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  English  government,  both 
by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Mattel's  trap  and  screen 
system  and  by  encouraging  the  collection  of  locust- 
eggs,  for  which  they  offered  a  considerable  price. 
These  measures  have  been  completely  successful, 
as  the  locusts  that  appeared  last  year  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  did  no  appreciable 
damage,  and  any  future  visit  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  complacency. 

But  the  forests  of  the  island  also  demanded 
and  received  the  attention  of  the  new  authorities. 
The  forests  were  placed  under  control,  and  the 
destruction  of  wood  proliibited,  moderate  sup- 
plies being  permitted  for  native  wants.  Tlie  in- 
discriminate pasturage  of  goats  has  been  stopped, 
and  a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  planted, 
the  chief  species  being  Aleppo  pine,  cypress,  carob, 
ailantus,  oak,  mimosa,  eucal3rptu8,  and  Pinus 
pinea.  The  effect  of  these  measures  has  been 
favorable ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  forests  must 
necessarily  be  a  work  of  time. 

Again,  it  was  necessary  to  reform  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  throughout  the  island.  This 
was  effected  by  a  complete  re-organization  of  the 
department  of  justice  under  the  direction  of  the 
home  government.  The  most  salient  features  of 
the  scheme  were  the  formation  of  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, composed  of  two  qualified  English  judges, 
the  appointment  of  an  English  judge  to  preside 
in  every  district,  and  the  establishment  of  a  num- 
ber of    village  judges  to  deal  with  petty  civil 


cases.  It  included  also  the  adequate  payment  of 
the  native  judges,  although  their  number  was 
gradually  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
likewise  established  a  system  of  jail  deliveries  by 
judges  on  circuit,  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
England. 

The  effect  of  these  and  other  less  important 
reforms  on  the  commerce  of  the  island  has  been 
highly  beneficiaL  The  abolition  of  the  tithe-farm- 
ing system,  and  the  adoption  of  the  more  gener- 
ous as  well  as  more  politic  measure,  whereby 
the  agriculturist  was  permitted  to  deal  witli  his 
crop  as  he  pleased,  the  collection  of  the  tax  being 
delayed  till  a  later  season,  when  he  should  have 
had  ample  time  for  the  conversion  into  money  of 
the  produce  of  his  holding,  had  a  most  favor- 
able influence  on  the  particular  industries  affected, 
and  consequently  on  the  trade  of  the  island  gen- 
erally. The  volume  of  foreign  trade,  which  in 
Turkish  times  was  estimated  at  £1  10s.  per  head 
of  the  population,  amounted,  in  1870,  to  £2 ;  in 
1880,  to  £2  10s. ;  and  in  1881,  to  £3  per  head, 
since  which  time  steady  increases  have  been  re- 
corded. The  net  result  of  British  occupation  to 
Cypriot  commerce  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  imports  and  exports 
for  1878,  the  last  year  of  Ottoman  rule,  with  those 
of  1884-85.  The  imports  for  1878  were  £177,651 ; 
for  1884-85,  £304,875.  The  exports  in  1878  were 
£157,828  ;  last  year  they  amounted  to  £287,621 ; 
and  the  figures  were  still  higher  the  year  before, 
especially  as  regards  the  imports. 

Mr.  Hake  concluded  his  paper  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  further  improvements  which  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 
Leaving  out  of  account  all  minor  measures,  such 
as  developing  certain  crops,  he  thinks  there  are 
three  things  which  remain  for  the  English  to  do. 
The  first  is  to  l)ecome  the  purchasers  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  island,  instead  of  being  tenants  at 
will,  as  they  are  at  present ;  the  second  is  to 
spend  money,  even  to  the  extent  of  getting  into 
debt,  in  onler  to  plant  the  moutain-ranges,  and 
especially  the  northern  one  that  runs  down  the 
Mesaorian  plain ;  and  the  third  is  (again  getting 
into  debt,  if  necessary)  the  establishment  of  a  rail- 
way from  Morphou  to  Famagusta,  leaving  its  after- 
development  to  time,  and  to  put  the  harbor  of 
Famagusta  into  proper  repair  for  mercantile  use. 


JEVONS'S  LETTERS  AND  JOURNAL. 

Mrs.  Jevons  has  done  well  to  collect  these 
letters  and  journals  of  her  late  husband.  -  The 
world  is  always  interested  in  the  personal  history 

Letter$  and  Journal  of  W,  Stanley  JevonM.  Kd.  by  his 
wife.    London,  Mcicmillan,,  1886.    8*. 
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of  its  benefactors ;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
lives  are  uneventful,  this  can  only  be  known  from 
their  own  private  pai)er8  and  those  of  their  friends. 
Jevons  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  his  works  are  not  likely  to  make  an 
epoch  in  any  department  of  knowledge  ;  but  they 
are  fresh  in  thought  and  often  original,  and  near- 
ly always  provocative  of  thought  in  his  readers. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  a  clear  and  easy  style,  which 
makes  his  letters  interesting  from  a  literary  point 
of  view. 

Most  of  the  letters  in  the  collection  before  us 
were  written  to  his  relatives  and  personal  friends, 
though  many  of  the  later  ones  are  addressed  to 
correspondents  in  the  learned  world.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  to  us  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  author's  education  and  his  early  labors 
in  the  mental  and  social  sciences.  William  Stanley 
Jevons  was  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1835,  and  met  his 
death  by  drowning,  at  Bulverhytlie,  near  Has- 
tings, in  1882 ;  so  that  his  life  covered  a  period 
of  not  quite  forty-seven  years.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  but  failed  while  Stanley  was  a  boy, 
after  which  the  family  were  in  only  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Stanley's  mother  died  while  he  was 
very  young,  and  he  was  taught  at  home  by  a  gov- 
erness until  he  was  more  than  ten  year^  old,  when 
he  was  sent  to  school  in  Liverpool.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  went  to  London  to  attend  University 
college  school,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  col- 
lege itself  till  be  reached  the  age  of  nineteen.  At 
that  time  he  was  offered  the  position  of  assayer  in 
the  mint  at  Sydney,  in  Australia ;  and,  though  at 
first  averse  to  taking  it,  he  ultimately  accepted 
and  retained  the  post  for  four  years.  The  duties 
of  the  office  seem  never  to  have  been  much  to  his 
taste,  and  he  had  not  held  it  long  when  he  began 
to  entertain  designs  and  aspirations  which  ren- 
dered a  retiurn  to  England  necessary.  What  these 
designs  were  he  makes  known  in  a  letter  to  his 
sisters.  He  writes  that  in  his  inmost  soul  he  has 
but  **  one  wish,  or  one  intention,  viz.,  to  be  a  pow- 
erful good  in  the  world.  To  be  good,  to  live  witli 
good  intentions  towards  others,  is  open  to  all.  .  .  . 
To  be  powerfully  good,  that  is,  to  be  good,  not  to- 
wards one,  or  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred,  but  towards 
a  nation  or  the  world,  is  what  now  absorbs  me. 
But  this  assumes  the  possession  of  the  poicer,  .  .  . 
I  also  think,  that,  if  in  any  thing  I  have  the 
chance  of  acquiring  the  power,  it  is  that  I  have 
some  originality,  and  can  strike  out  new  things  " 
(pp.  95,  96). 

It  appears,  also,  from  another  of  his  letters,  that 
he  had  also  chosen  the  field  in  which  he  was  to 
work ;  for  he  writes  that  he  intends  **  exchanging 
the  physical  for  the  moral  and  logical  sciences,  in 
which  mj  forte  will  really  be  foimd  to  lie." 


With  such  aspirations  as  these,  Jevons  could  not 
be  content  to  remain  in  Australia  ;  and  according- 
ly in  1859  he  left  his  post  at  Sydney,  and  returned 
to  England  by  way  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  On  reaching  home,  he  returned  to  study 
at  University  college,  where  he  remained  till  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.,  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  mental  and  social  philosophy.  After 
finishing  his  studies,  he  was  for  some  time  in 
doubt  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  his  living,  but  was 
soon  offered  a  position  as  tutor  in  Owens  college, 
Manchester,  which  he  accepted,  being  then  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  pliilosophy  and  political 
economy  in  the  same  institution,  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  married. 

He  had  now  attained  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  on  his  chosen  work,  and  he  had  al- 
ready published  some  essays  which  had  given 
him  a  reputation  as  an  economist  and  statistician. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  one  on  the 
coal-question,  in  which  he  warned  his  country- 
men that  their  supply  of  coal  was  not  inexhausti- 
ble. These  essays  did  not  at  first  attract  the  notice 
he  expected,  and,  as  he  had  not  then  attained  his 
professorship,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
from  depression  of  spirits.  Yet  he  did  not  swerve 
in  the  least  from  his  chosen  path  ;  for  he  writes  in 
his  journal  as  follows  •  **Wlience  is  this  feeling 
that  even  failure  in  a  high  aim  is  better  than  suc- 
cess in  a  lower  one  ?  It  must  be  from  a  higher 
source,  for  all  lower  natiu-e  loves  and  worshii>9 
success  and  cheerful  life.  Yet  the  highest  success 
that  I  feel  I  can  worship  is  that  of  adliering  to 
one's  aims,  and  risking  all*'  (p.  218).  The  next 
day  after  this  was  written,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  warmly  commending  his 
pamphlet  on  the  coal-question  ;  and  from  this 
time  onward  his  reputation  continued  to  grow. 

Of  the  author's  works,  however,  we  have  no 
space  to  speak  at  length.  We  cannot  accord  him 
a  place  among  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  tried  to  be  more  original 
than  he  had  the  power  to  be,  though  his  works  are 
very  suggestive.  His  mathematical  theory  of  po- 
litical economy  has  not  been  accepted  by  any  lead- 
ing thinker,  and  has  remained  thus  far  without 
influence  ©n  the  development  of  the  science.  He 
urges  that  economical  phenomena  can  be  treated 
mathematically,  because  they  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  more  and  less ;  but,  in  order  to  treat  them 
mathematically,  we  must  be  able  to  say  how  much 
more  or  less,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  human  de- 
sires and  efforts,  is  impossible.  Again  :  Jevons 
seems  to  have  thought,  that,  in  bis  doctrine  of 
*  the  substitution  of  similars,'  he  had  presented  an 
entirely  new  theory  of  reasoning ;  whereas  the 
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doctrine  in  question  is  the  basis  of  every  system  of 
logic  in  existence,  and  necessarily  so. 

Jevons  was  perhaps  a  little  too  apt  to  present 
his  thoughts  to  the  public  before  he  had  given 
them  time  to  mature,  and  hence  some  of  liis  theo- 
ries are  crude  and  but  half  worked  out.  Indeed, 
he  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
himself ;  for  he  writes  to  one  of  his  corresiK>ndents 
about  the  *  Principles  of  science,'  in  the  following 
terms :  "To  the  want  of  a  psychological  analysis 
of  the  basis  of  reasoning  I  plead  guilty.  ...  No 
doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent  I  have  avoided  the 
true  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but  this  does  not 
preclude  me  from  attempting  to  remedy  the  defect 
at  some  future  time,  if  I  live  long  enough,  and  can 
feel  that  I  see  my  way  to  a  more  settled  state  of 
opinion"  (p.  822).  But,  unfortunately  for  him 
and  for  us,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  finish 
this  and  other  tasks  that  he  had  projected  ;  and  it 
is  sad  to  think  how  much  the  world  may  have  lost 
by  the  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  of  a  man  of 
such  freshness  of  thought,  and  courage  of  opinion, 
as  Jevons  undoubtedly  showed. 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  REPUBLIC, 

Can  competition  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  more  serious  abuses  of  railroad  power?  Can 
it  be  made  to  apply  to  railroads  as  it  does  to  most 
other  lines  of  business  ?  fifty  years'  experience 
has  seemed  to  show  that  it  cannot.  Mr.  Hudson 
believes  that  it  can  ;  and  he  makes  out  a  case 
which  will  appear  plausible  to  those  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  \mderstand  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  his  project. 

Each  year's  history  shows  that  under  our  ex- 
isting system — or  want  of  system  —  railroad 
managers  wield  an  irresponsible  power,  dangerous 
alike  to  shippers  and  to  the  government.  By 
arbitrary  differences  in  charge  they  can  ruin  the 
business  of  individuals  ;  by  |)olitical  corruption 
they  can  often  thwart  all  attempts  at  government 
control.  The  history  of  the  Standard  oil  company, 
which  Mr.  Hudson  tells  extremely  well,  furnishes 
an  instance  of  both  these  things.  The  railroads 
made  a  series  of  contracts  with  the  company  to 
do  its  business  at  much  lower  rates  than  they 
would  give  to  any  one  else  ;  while  the  railroads 
and  the  company  together  were  able  to  set  at 
nought  the  plainest  principles  of  common  law,  to 
defy  legislative  investigation,  and  laugh  at  state 
authority  itself. 

What  is  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances? 
tliis  is  the  question  to  which  Mr.  Hudson  addresses 
himself.     He  does  not  fall  into  the  extreme  of 
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advocating  state  ownership.  He  has  too  strong  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  government  manageoient 
to  believe  that  political  corruption  could  he 
avoided,  or  enlightened  economy  secured,  by  a 
measure  like  this.  Admitting,  then,  that  railways 
are  to  remain  under  private  ownership,  how  are 
their  abuses  to  be  brought  under  control?  Almost 
every  writer  has  his  own  notion  on  the  subject, 
and  his  own  individual  shade  of  opinion  ;  but  we 
may  group  them  under  three  main  heads  :  — 

1.  There  is  one  class  of  writers  who  insist  that 
things  are  well  enough  as  they  are  ;  who  say  that 
the  reduction  in  rates  under  our  present  system 
has  been  so  great,  and  the  development  of  the 
country  so  rapid,  as  to  outweigh  any  incidental 
evils  which  may  exist.  They  say  that  the  most 
we  can  possibly  think  of  doing  is  to  prohibit  a 
few  of  the  worst  abuses,  and  perhaps  secure  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  publicity ;  and  that 
other  things  will  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
is  the  position  of  writers  like  Stuart  Patterson  or 
Gerritt  Lansing. 

2.  Many  of  the  more  enlightened  railroad  men, 
like  Albert  Fink,  G.  R.  Blanchard,  or  Cliarleu 
Francis  Adams,  jun.,  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  most  serious  evils ;  but  they  attribute  them  to 
unrestricted  competition,  which  favors  competing 
points  at  the  expense  of  local  points,  or  places 
solvent  roads  at  the  mercy  of  bankrupt  ones. 
They  favor  legahzing  })oo1s,  and  limiting  the 
irresponsible  construction  of  new  roads,  and  think 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  best  served  by  a 
responsible  combination  of  railroads,  with  a  com- 
mission to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  shipi^ers 
were  not  neglected. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hudson  insists  that 
we  have,  not  too  much  comi)etition,  but  too  little  ; 
that  the  abuses  incident  to  its  partial  and  irregu- 
lar working  can  be  best  avoided  by  enabling  it  to 
act  everywhere  instead  of  nowhere.  This  he 
propost»s  to  do  by  allowing  others  besides  the  rail- 
way company  to  use  the  track,  on  payment  of  a 
just  and  reasonable  toll.  He  argues  strongly  to 
prove  that  this  plan  is  not  merely  equitable,  but 
practicable,  and  that  each  of  the  other  positions 
is  wrong,  both  in  fact  and  in  moralf. 

He  has  no  difficulty  in  breaking  down  the 
arguments  of  the  first  group.  The  men  who  in- 
sist that  railroad  management  is  a  private  busi- 
ness, with  which  there  should  be  no  interference, 
and  that  all  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  are  every  day 
becoming  fewer.  The  really  difficult  conflict  is 
against  those  who  admit  the  evils,  but  who  say 
that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  well-controlled 
combination  rather  than  uncontrolled  competition. 
Mr.  Hudson  insists  that  combinations  i)erpetrate 
outrages  which  individual  roads  could  not  perpe- 
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trate»  and  that  the  worst  abuses  of  railroad  wars 
have  their  origin  in  the  desire  to  force  rival  roads 
to  a  combination.  Against  the  first  of  these 
points  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sterne, 
—  certainly  no  prejudiced  witness,  —  that  the 
actual  abuses  have  been  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased when  the  trunk-line  pool  was  in  opera- 
tion. We  may  cite  the  uniform  experience  of 
Europe,  that  only  where  pooling  contracts  were 
made  permanent  has  it  been  possible  to  bring 
discrimination  under  control ;  so  that  men  as 
widely  distinct  in  their  views  as  Gladstone  and 
Bismarck  have  both  sanctioned  the  system  by 
their  active  countenance.  With  regard  to  the 
motive  for  railroad  wars,  we  may  show  that  it  is 
regularly  the  weaker  party  who  is  the  aggressor, 
rather  than  the  stronger  party.  And  finally,  as  a 
counter-argument  against  Mr.  Hudson,  it  may  be 
shown  that  his  scheme  has  been  found  impracti- 
cable. It  was  tried  and  abandoned  at  the  outset, 
as  he  himself  admits.  Every  subsequent  change 
in  railroad  administration  has  rendered  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  application  greater  instead  of  less. 
Both  by  theory  and  by  experience,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  attempt  to  treat  the  railway  as  a  public 
highway  has  done  some  harm  and  no  good  in  the 
past,  and  must  grow  even  less  possible  with  the 
increasing  complication  of  railroad  business. 


0PP0LZER8  TREATISE  ON  ORBITS, 

Oppolzer's  treatise  on  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  planets  and  comets  is  so  well  and  io 
favorably  known  to  students  of  astronomy,  that, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  French  translation  of 
the  first  volume  (which  will  be  found  welcome  by 
those  who  do  not  read  Oerman  with  ease),  we 
might  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  briefest  no- 
tice, if  the  translator  had  reproduced  the  German 
edition  without  modification.  M.  Pasquier  has, 
however,  introduced,  together  with  several  minor 
changes,  the  mode  of  counting  longitude  and  time 
recommended  by  the  Washington  international 
meridian  congress  of  1884  :  that  is,  longitudes  east 
from  Greenwich  are  regarded  as  plus,  and  west  as 
minus  ;  and  the  astronomical  day  is  made  to  begin 
with  mean  midnight.  This  innovation  is  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Oppolzer,  who  is  known  as 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new  plan.  M.  Pasquier  says  that 
the  change  has  been  made  in  response,  also,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  astronomers  and  of  gov- 
ernments. It  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  ground 
such  a  conclusion  is  drawn  in  regard  to  the  wishes 
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of  astronomers ;  the  opinions  published  during  the 
past  year  are  far  from  indicating  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  change ;  and  diplomatic  action,  even 
if  ratified  by  the  coimtries  represented,  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  influence  astronomers  in  such  an 
important  matter.  The  course  adopted  by  M.  Pas- 
quier we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  somewhat  pre- 
mature, and  it  may  interfere  with  the  general 
acceptance  and  usefulness  of  the  translation  as  a 
text-book  ;  but  he  has  taken  care  to  indicate  in 
his  preface  the  corrections  which  must  be  made 
in  the  text  and  tables,  if  one  prefers  to  reckon  the 
astronomical  day  from  mean  noon  (the  present 
custom)  instead  of  using  universal  time.  To  quote 
a  recent  comment,  '*a  glance  at  these  corrections 
will  show  astronomers  some  of  the  troubles  that 
are  in  store  for  them,  should  they  make  the 
change  which  the  Washington  conference  has 
recommended." 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  good  (we  are 
always  sorry,  though,  to  meet  with  the  flat-topped 
figure  tlu-ee  (  3 ),  an  abomination  when  it  is  found 
on  divided  circles  and  micrometer  heads,  and 
scarcely  more  legible  in  print),  and  especial  pains 
have  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  tables 
and  formulae.  The  tables,  we  are  told,  were 
revised  three  times  while  the  work  was  going 
through  the  press. 


The  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Publications  of  the 
Washburn  obeer\'atory,'  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, seems  to  bring  to  a  close  the  work  under- 
taken at  Madison  by  Professor  Holden.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
work  of  the  Repsold  meridian  circle  for  1884  and 
1885,  —  the  observation  of  the  303  stars  which  are 
to  serve  as  reference-points  for  the  southern  zones 
of  the  Astronomische  gesettschaft  A  casual  glance 
shows  a  satisfactory  performance  of  the  install- 
ment ;  but  we  regret  with  Professor  Holden,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  merely  the  **  results  of  observation,  instead  of 
accompanying  them  with  the  thorough  discussion 
they  seem  to  deserve."  We  note  particularly  the 
creditable  part  taken  in  both  obeervationB  and  re- 
ductions by  Miss  Alice  Lamb,  who  appears  in  the 
personnel  as  one  of  the  '  assistant  astronomers.*  A 
valuable  piece  of  astronomical  bibliography  will 
be  found  in  the  seven  pages  devoted  to  a  reference- 
list  of  the  original  sources  from  which  errata  have 
been  taken  in  systematicaUy  correcting  the  stai^ 
catalogues  contained  in  the  observatory  libraiy. 
Some  thirty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  results  of 
meteorological  observations;  and  a  brief  discussion 
is  given  of  a  longitude  campaign  undertaken,  in 
co-operation  with  a  government  surveying  party, 
to  determine  the  western  boundary  of  Dakota. 
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Atlas.  Barghaus's.  4SS. 
Atlaww,  two  historical.  SI. 
AtiDcispheres,  equaloiial  cu 

and  planetary,  1ft. 


preTentioD  ot.  IBB. 
Bird-laws.  «llt. 
Blrd-llte,  destruction  ot.  hi  the  Tlclnlty  of 

New  York.  197:  wboleuUe  destrur^on 
of.  In  Che  United  States,  191. 
Bh^-migratloD.  ISt:  premiums  for  p»- 

Bh^-proIecCloD.  American  oniltboto- 
eists'  union  committee  on.  ilOB:  In  Eog- 

Birds,  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
country  in  behalf  of.  KM:  and  itwecta, 
relation  ot.  1 1 1 :  code  and  oheek-Iist  of 
North  AmerlcoD.  974:  oraaa-futlUat- 
tion  of  plants  by,  lU.  441;  daMrucUou 

of.  lai.  r«s,  197.  iM,  aoi,  m,  wt.  US. 

Ml:  tor  fashion's  Mke.  Ill;  for  mlUI- 

oerj  purposes,  IM;  """  -~~~  "*   '"~ 
food.  It»:  relation  o 


stniotor  In  loHlogy  al 


Bimilngham.eKblblUoD  of  local  mauu- 

Blsbop's  ring  during  solar  «cIlp*ea,>W, 
Black  Sao.  praposed  trade  outlet  on  the. 

Blind,  sense  ot  touch,  and  the  t— -hlng 

of  Ui».  B71, 
Blindness  in  RUBia.  W1 
Blibu.  W.  a.   Tbo  mw 
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Bloch,  A. ,  on  Oambetta^s  brain,  SIS. 

Blondes  ana  brunettes  In  Oennany,  1S9. 

Blood,  new  mt^thod  to  prevent  coaigula- 
tion  of,  284. 

Blue  HiU  meteorological  observatory, 
observations  made  at,  806. 

Boas.  F.  The  language  of  Uie  Bilhoola 
in  British  Columbia,  818. 

Boeddicker,  Dr.,  observations  of ,  78. 

Bolivia,  trade-route  between,  and  the 
Aiigentine  Republic,  ^M. 

Bolton's  Preservation  of  timber,  re- 
viewed,  176. 

Bones,  deformities  of,  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  ISO. 

Book-making,  thoughtless,  362. 

Book-manufactory  in  ancient  Rome,  467. 

Books,  number  of,  published  in  the 
United  States,  186;  scientific,  805,  605; 
cost  of,  101. 

Bordeaux,  Philomathical  socie^  of,  416. 

Borneo,  condition  of,  96. 

Boroughs,  Pennsylvania,  ^. 

Boston,  female  medical  students  in,  456. 

Botanic  garden,  Montreal,  860. 

Botanical  gazette  for  January,  100  ;  In- 
struction in  this  country,  851. 

Botany,  Coulter's  Rocky  Mountain,  74; 
course  of  lessons  in,  870. 

Bottle  found  near  Colon,  8S5;  picked  up 
on  Palmyra  Island,  457. 

Bouchard,  C,  on  the  toxicity  of  urine, 
410,  547. 

BouTKLLB,  C.  O.  On  a  geodetic  survey 
of  the  United  States,  400. 

BowKBS,  8.  Relics  from  an  Indian 
grave,  iU.  84. 

Bradshaw,  Henry,  death  of,  S84. 

Brain,  localisation  of  functions  in  the, 
118;  of  Qambetta,  848. 

Brazil,  geological  survey  in,  688;  mouse- 
plague  of,  186. 

Bressa  prize,  685. 

Britain,  races  of,  84;  weather  in,  545. 

British  association.  478:  museum,  ethno- 
logical collections  of,  486;  people,  oc- 
cupations of  the,  558. 

British  India,  statistics  concerning,  467. 

Brooklyn^phoid  in,  45. 

Brooks,  H.  Topographical  models  or 
relief -maps,  418. 

Brown,  A,  on  the  early  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, 480. 

Browne's  Water-meters,  reviewed,  176. 

Bruen,  E.  F.,  on  the  southern  Adiron- 
dacks,  454. 

Buffaloes,  company  to  breed,  550;  search 
for  540. 

Buffalo-hunt,  a  final,  580. 

Bugs,  check-list  of  North  American,  838. 

Buildlng-9tone,  decay  of,  93. 

Bullarcf;  W.  N.,  on  tea-poisoninfir,  849. 

Bureau  of  animal  industry,  456;  of  pub- 
Ito  works,  engineers'  recommendation 
of  a  civil,  1. 

Bureaus  of  government,  appropriations 
recommended  for  the  scientific,  568; 
consolidation  of,  100,  888;  joint  com- 
mittee of  congress  on,  7. 

Burial-casket,  metallic.  186. 

Burial-place,  an  ancient,  near  Paris,  74. 

Buried  workmen,  valuable  method  of 
seeking  for,  410. 

Burmah,  present  and  future,  68. 

Burmese,  metal-work  of,  888. 

BoTLKR,  A.  W.  The  destruction  of  birds, 
841. 

Butler,  N.  M.  Educational  tendencies 
in  Japan  and  in  Americaj^8B7;  settle- 
ment of  labor  differences,  880;  the  col- 
lapse of  the  theosophists,  81 ;  the  com- 
petition of  convict  labor.  68, 117, 148, 
880;  the  convict-labor  problem.  88. 

Butter,  imitation.  471;  substitutes,  re- 
port on,  at  Berlin,  587;  test  for  purity 
of,  584. 

Butterfiy  larva,  a  carnivorous,  804. 

C,  H.    An  old-time  salt-storm,  440. 
0.,  V.    Vienna  letter.  888. 
Cabot,  John,  landfall  of,  480. 
Caldwell,  W.  H.,  on  marsupials,  646. 


Cambridge,  Eng.,  engineering  tripos  at, 
)288. 

Canada,  tidal  observations  in,  1. 

Canal,  a  proposed,  between  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  887;  be- 
tween the  White  and  Baltic  seas.  467. 

Carman,  E.  S.  The  claimed  wheat  and 
rye  hvbrid,  190. 

Carnegie's  Triumphant  democracy,  850. 

Carueuey's  Melting  and  boiling  point 
tables,  886,  549. 

Cartwright  lectures  on  physiology,  880. 

Catalogue  of  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
140;  prepared  by  Professor  Douglas,  6. 

Catalogues,  great  cost  of  library.  156. 

Cazin's  Phenomena  and  laws  of  heat, 
reviewed,  176. 

Cell-nucleus,  amoeboid  movement  of 
the,  85. 

Census,  Qerman  quinquennial,  176,  415; 
of  the  Great  Lake  fisheries,  163. 

Central  America,  volcanic  eruption  In, 
116. 

Cen  turns,  586. 

Cerebral  excitability  after  death,  16. 

Clialk,  formation  of  structureless,  by 
seaweeds,  575. 

Challenger  report  on  the  Lamellibran- 
chiata,  reviewed,  850;  volumes,  380. 

Chamberlain,  M.,  on  public  documents, 
480. 

Chamberlin  on  artesian  wells,  864. 

Channino,  B.  a  new  route  to  south- 
western China,  map^  187. 

ChannlDg,  E.,  on  the  social  condition  of 
New  England,  480. 

Charities  and  correction,  international 
record  of,  806. 

Cheiromeles  torquatus,  506. 

Chemical  tables,  176. 

Chemicals  and  fish,  458. 

Chemistry,  inorsanlc,  861;  introduction 
to  study  of.  4(^;  of  cookery,  66;  studv 
of,  468;  summer  course  in,  at  Har?MXl, 
88d;  thermal,  814. 

Cheny  tortriz,  68. 

Chesapeake  zoSlogical  laboratory,  456. 

ChevreuL  old  age  of,  818. 

Chierid,  Fattier  Gaetano,  death  of,  188. 

Children,  characters  of,  as  evidenced  by 
their  powers  of  observation,  888;  hap- 
piness of,  449. 

Chimbo,  earthquake  in,  117. 

China,  a  new  route  to  south-western, 
map^  137. 

Chinook  winds,  88,  t72.  65,  848. 

Cholera,  808:  in  Europe,  4^;  in  Spain,  08, 
880;  mortality  in  Europe  during  1885, 
68. 

Church's  Statics  and  dynamics,  re- 
viewed, 816. 

Cinchona-trees,  871. 

Cincinnati  weather  journal,  806;  zoologi- 
cal garden,  financial  difficulty  of  the, 
90. 

Clark.  Alvan,  an  honor  to,  850;  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  wedding  of,  808. 

Clark  and  Sadler's  Star-guide,  reviewed, 
470. 

Clarke.  E.  C,  on  cement  tests,  98. 

Clarke,  J.  F.  The  moon's  atmosphere, 
81,  184 

Clayton,  H.  H.  Barometer  exposure, 
484,  578;  the  festoon  cloud,  100;  ther- 
mometer exjKMive  and  the  contour  of 
the  earth's  surface,  489. 

Cliff -picture  in  Colorado,  iU.  80, 141. 

Climate  and  cosmologv,  491;  Montana, 
167;  of  New  Jeney  snore,  50;  strange 
theory  of  our,  515. 

Climatology,  congress  for  discussing, 
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Cloud,  the  fettoon,  57. 100, 144. 

Clouds  of  a  tornado,  festoon,  184. 

Coal,  statistics  concerning,  849, 485. 

Coal-consumption,  458. 

Coal-mine  explosions,  889. 

Coal-mines,  explosions  in,  846 ;  Japanese, 
849:  means  of  preventing  explosions 
in,  80. 

Cobra,  venom  of  the  Indian,  88. 

Cockroach,  869,  886. 


Cod,  success  in  hatching  the  eggs  of  the, 
ill.  86. 

Cod-hatching  at  Wood's  Holl,  99. 

Cold  wave,  the  recent,  ill.  70;  weather 
at  the  south,  90:  in  E^land,  888. 

Coldest  plaot)  on  earth,  457. 

Collections  of  naturalists,  413. 

College,  science  v».  the  classics  as  a 
requisite  for  admission  to,  883. 

Colleges,  religion  in,  138. 

Colonies,  European,  and  their  trade,  875; 
of  England,  475. 

Color,  association  of  sound  and,  146. 

Color-blindness  among  employees  ef 
French  railroads,  548. 

Colorado,  cliff -picture  in,  ill.  80,  141; 
new  system  of  irrigation  in,  307. 

Colors  in  the  animal  kingdom,  distribu- 
tion of,  567,  578. 

Color-sense  of  the  Fijians,  78. 

Columbus,  489;  precursors  of,  884. 

Comet,  a  new,  discovered  by  W.  R. 
Brooks,  6,  481;  Barnard,  161;  Biela, 
869;  Brooks,  49;  c.  1886,  spectrum  of, 
588. 

Comets,  two,  868:  two  bright,  807;  two 
disappointing,  498. 

Commission  on  government  surveys. 
487;  on  the  scienUflc  bureaus,  work  of 
the  government,  818;  report,  the  sd- 
entinc,  516. 

Compayr^'s  History  of  pedagogy,  re- 
viewed, 460. 

Composite  portraits  of  American  In- 
dians, iU,  406. 

CoMSTocK,  J.  H.  A  convenient  way  of 
indicating  localities  upon  labels,  858. 

Connecticut,  shell-fish  in,  59. 

Construction,  materials  of,  96. 

Consumption,  a  plea  for  the  investiga- 
tion ofthe  possible  cause  of,  808;  cau- 
sation of  pulmonary,  86. 

Contagious  diseases,  method  of  pro- 
ducing immunity  from,  888. 

Contract,  freedom  of,  881,  826. 

Contracts,  regulation  of,  881. 

Contributors  to  Science,  140. 

Convict  labor,  competition  of,  68,  117, 
148, 168, 880; Jproblem,  the,  88. 

Cook,  A.  J.  Bee-hives  and  bee-habits, 
187;  nectar-secreting  plant-lice,  108; 
the  cherry  tortrix,  58. 

Cooking  and  dieting,  66. 

Coolid^^,  T.  J.,  jun.,  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Massachusetts,  480. 

Coolingof  bodies,  nocturnal,  889. 

Cope,  E.  D.,  on  the  phytogeny  of  the 
Batrachia  and  placental  mammalia, 
860. 

Copper,  effects  of,  on  dogs  and  rabbits, 

Copyright,  extension  of,  184;  Interna- 
tional, 58,  111,  185.  140,  819,  »^. 

Cornell,  appropriation  for  experiment- 
station  at,  117:  as  a  university,  889; 
experiment-station,  third  report  of, 
reviewed,  805;  recent  changes  in,  4; 
remarkable  growth  of,  851 ;  Sage  pro- 
fessorship otethics  and  philosophy  at, 
74;  science  at,  858,  891,  416;  summer 
course  In  entomology  at,  415. 

Corpus  callosum,  549. 

Oorydalus  comutus,  585. 

Cosmogony,  805. 

Cosmos  club  of  Washington,  168;  new 
house  for  the,  118. 

Cotterill's  Suggested  reforms  In  public 
schools,  reviewed,  44. 

CouES,  E.  Is  the  dodo  an  extinct  bird? 
168;  the  collapse  of  the  theosophlstB. 
108.  t-      -. 

Coulter's  Rocky  Mountain  botany,  74. 

Country  banker,  485. 

Cox,  0.  F.  Oil  on  troubled  waters,  77, 
101. 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  a  proposed  na- 
tional reservation,  179. 

Crawford,  H.  D.  A  swindler  abroad 
again.  886. 

Cremation  considered  by  the  trustees  of 
Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  91 ;  progress 
of,  46. 
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OrimlDals,  journal  devoted  to  the  Helen- 

tlflo  study  of,  46. 
CroU*8    Climate    and    cosmology,   re- 

Tlewed,  491. 
Orookiliank,  E.  M.,  on  the  cultivation  of 

bacteria.  948. 
Grow-fertilizatlon  of  plants  by  birds, 

Ol.  441. 
Obozbr,  a.  a.    Evidences  of  glacial 

action  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 

145. 
Cmaoe  Island,  415. 
Callum«  O.  W.,  on  the  attack  on  Wash- 

inf^n  in  1814.  4«). 
CuinnNOBAii,  K.  M.    New  find  of  fossil 

diatoms,  85. 
Currents  of  the  North  Sea,  22. 
Cartin,  R.  G.,  on  Rocky  Mountain  fever, 

454. 
Cyprus  under  British  rule,  576. 

D.  Total-abstinence  teaching  in  the 
schools,  116. 

D.,A.  M.  Poison  rings,  418;  phylloxera, 
807. 

D.,  W.  M.  Bishop'H  ring  during  solar 
eclipses,  289;  date  of  vintage,  ill.  60; 
the  recent  cold  wave.  ill.  70;  winter  on 
Mount  Washington,  40. 

Dakota  practices,  some  Ojibwaand,  626. 

Dall,  w.  H.  Distribution  of  colors  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  572;  Schwatka^s 
Along  Alaska's  great  river,  806. 

Dall,  W.  U.,  on  invertebrates,  351. 

Dall's  What  we  really  know  about 
Hhakroeare,  66. 

Dana,  0.  L.  The  nature  of  so-called 
double  consciousness  and  triple  con- 
sciousness, 811. 

Dana  on  nervous  diseases,  455. 

Dance  of  Moguls,  849. 

Danish  island,  a  mvthical,  96. 

Danube,  a  study  of  the,  96. 

Dabton,  N.  H.  The  Taconic  contro- 
versy in  a  nutshell,  78. 

Darwin,  C,  biography  of,  284. 

Davenport  Ublets,  the,  10,  119,  189,  ill. 
487. 

Davidson,  Dr.  Thomas,  memorial  to,  823. 

Davis,  W.  M.  A  recent  ice-storm,  190; 
a  thunder-squall  in  New  England,  ill. 
486;  Chinook  winds,  ill.  55;  climate  and 
ooemol<^7, 491 ;  currents  of  the  North 
Sea,  22;  sea-level  and  ocean-currents, 
146;  the  festoon  cloud,  57. 

Dawson,  G.  M.  Chinook  winds.  83; 
names  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Moun- 
tain peaks,  851 . 

Deaf-mutes  In  the  United  States,  214. 

Deaf-mutism,  congenital,  14. 

Death-rate  and  sanitation  in  Russia,  314. 

Death-rates  among  college  graduates, 
\%i\  in  Alabama,  140. 

Deaths  of  English  scientific  men,  282. 

Decapods,  388. 

Deer,  hunting  of,  in  New  York,  213. 

Deformities  of  bones  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  130. 

DeLanoye's  Rameses  the  Great,  re- 
viewed, 176. 

Dendroeca  Kirtlandl,  536. 

Dentistry,  encyclopaedia  of,  851. 

Destruction  of  birds.  111,  191,  196,  197, 
390,  201,  202,  S04,  205,  241;  of  eggs  of 
birds  for  food,  199. 

Dewalque.  O..  library  of,  525. 

Dkwkt,  J.  Inventory  of  philosophy 
taught  in  American  colleges,  853. 

Dialects,  some  local,  72. 

Diamonds,  value  of,  in  South  Africa,  348. 

Diathermancy  of  ebonite,  386,  462. 

Diatoms,  new  find  of  fossil,  85. 

Dictionary,  a  new  English.  557:  of  defi- 
nitions and  technical  terms,  22. 

Didima  on  the  health-resorts  of  Mexico, 
454. 

Diet  for  the  sick,  66. 

Digestion  in  the  human  stomach,  obser- 
vations upon,  290. 

Diphtheria,  new  method  of  treatment 
of,  498. 

Disease,  bacteria  and,  422. 


Diseases,  cardiac,  464:  nervous,  45.^;  of 

the  fore-brain,  859;  of  the  vine,  669. 
Disinfection  by  heat,  165;  of  cattle-cars, 

816. 
Dobson,  W.  L.,  on  Tasmania,  523. 
Dodo,  is  the,  an  extinct  bird?  145,  168, 

190,  242,  264. 
Dogs,  decrease  of  mad,  in  Prussia,  412. 
Douglas,  Professor,  catal<^^e  prepared 

by,  6. 
DoTLE,  K.    Oil  on  troubled  waters,  77. 
Draper,  J.  W.,  biographical  notice  of, 

Drugs,  action  of,  at  a  distance,  522. 

DuBois-Reymond,  history  of  natural 
science  by,  284. 

Dun,  W.  A.,  on  a  local  weather  bureau, 
229. 

DuTCHKR,  W.  De!>truction  of  bird-life 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  197. 

DuTTON,  C.  E.  Crater  Lake.  Oregon,  a 
proposed  national  reservation,  179. 

Duval,  M.,  appointment  of,  to  professor- 
ship of  histology,  212. 

Dwarfs,  giants  and.  82. 

E.,  O.    St.  Petersburg  letter,  161,  261. 

Ear,  sensitiveness  of,  570. 

Earthquake  at  New  Orleans,  287;  in 
Chimbo,  117;  observations,  301;  record 
for  1884, 116. 

Earthquakes,  818,  670:  in  Japan,  237;  in 
New  Hampshire,  559. 

Ebonite,  diathermancy  of,  386,  462. 

Eclipse,  solar,  161 ;  of  August,  1886,  385. 

Economic  discussion,  aspects  of,  538, 
572:  factor,  the  state  as  an,  485,  490. 

Economics,  ethics  and.  629. 

Economist,  a  daring,  446. 

Economists,  new  school  of,  361. 

Economy,  household,  154. 

Edmands,  J.  R.  A  monument  to  de 
Saussure,  119. 

Education  act  of  1869, 138;  association  of 
Boston,  woman's,  234,  368,  370;  at  Ox- 
ford, medical,  32-J;  geographical,  155; 
in  Holland,  primary.  457;  in  Saxony, 
industrial,  435;  in  Texas,  industrial, 
449;  movement  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
female  medical,  162;  physical  labora- 
tory in  modem,  673;  primary,  449; 
state,  414. 

Educational  books  and  reports,  153; 
fund,  370;  system,  some  shortcomings 
of  the  present,  13B;  tendencies  in  Ja- 
pan and  in  America.  287. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  death  of,  458. 

Egleston.  T.,  on  the  decay  of  building- 
stone,  93. 

Egyptian  exploration,  263. 

Eight-hour  day,  59. 

Electrical  communication  between  ves- 
sels at  sea,  52;  conditions  of  the 
human  body,  390;  current.  235;  exhi- 
bition at  St.  Petersburg,  117;  furnace, 
Cowles,  369:  installation,  235.  615; 
light,  Franklin  institute  experiment 
on,  116;  in  England,  the  slow  adoption 
of,  &3;  lighting,  351;  domestic,  323;  in 
England.  34.3;  motors  for  street-rail- 
ways, 116;  railways,  318. 

Electricity  employed  in  physiological 
investigation.  390. 

Elliott,  H.  W.  Bancroft's  History  of 
Alaska,  308. 

Ellis,  Q.  E.,  on  reconstruction  of  history, 
431. 

Elmlra,  reformatory  at,  207. 

Ely,  R.  T.    Ethics  and  economics,  529. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  304;  the  ar- 
ticle '  Psychology  '  in,  514. 

Endowment  of  research,  national,  284, 
307.  374. 

Engineering,  study  of,  at  University  of 
London.  235;  tripos  at  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  282. 

Engineers'  club,  Philadelphia,  370;  con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  1. 

England,  colonies  of,  475;  electric  light- 
ing in,  .^13;  low  temperatures  in,  281. 

English  biology,  losses  to,  durins  1885, 
81;   dictionary,  a  new,   657;    fishery 


board,  proposed,  844,  431;  public 
schools,  science  in,  81 ;  scientific  men. 
deaths  of,  282;  societv  for  psychical 
research,  attack  on  the  theosophical 
report  of,  156;  sparrow,  14,  85,  80. 

Ensilage  commissioners,  report  of,  646; 
congress  in  New  York,  99. 

Entomology,  summer  course  in,  at  Cor- 
nell, 415. 

Ephemerides  for  amateur  astronomers, 
287. 

Epidemics  In  Paris  during  1884,  621. 

Epilepsy,  5H3. 

Equality  in  ability  of  the  young  of  the 
human  species,  36,  80. 

Equatorial  currenu  in  star  and  plane- 
tary atmospheres,  13. 

Equus  fauna,  3*M;  geologic  age  of,  869. 

Errata,  484. 

Eruption  of  Mount  Etna.  287. 

Eskimo  building-snow,  ill.  54,  872,  890; 
East  Greenland,  172. 

Ethics  and  economic;*,  ^29;  and  philoso- 
phy. Sage  professorship  of,  at  Cornell 
university.  74 

Ethnological  collections  of  British  mu- 
seum, 436. 

Euphrates  vallev,  470. 

European  colonies  and  their  trade,  275. 

Evolution  and  the  faith.  483;  of  lan- 
guage, 6.^5;  of  the  horses,  some  points 
in  the,  iU.  13. 

Exhibition,  colonial  and  Indian,  at 
London.  478;  for  small  industries,  669; 
international  maritime,  4.34;  of  appli- 
ances for  geographical  education,  63. 

Expedition  to  Alaska,  new.  666. 

Exploration,  Egyptian,  268. 

Explorations  in  Greenland,  hydrograph- 
Ic,  409;  in  the  Atlantic,  deep-sea,  670. 

Explosions  In  coal-mines,  846, 389;  means 
of  preventing,  29. 

Explosive,  new,  371. 

Exposition  in  Washington,  proposed 
permanent,  186;  international  horti- 
cultural, 186. 

Extraordinary  structure,  a  most,  672. 

Eyes,  diseased,  614. 

Eyesight  of  Amherst  students,  414. 

Faith,  evolution  and  the.  483. 

Famine,  fish  and,  in  India,  125. 

Farnswortb,  p.  J.  Equality  in  ablll^ 
of  the  young  of  the  human  species,  80. 

Fat  in  animals,  origin  of,  444. 

Fatb,  H.  Is  the  ocean  surface  de- 
pressed ?  421. 

Ferrel,  W.  Note  on  the  nocturnal  cool- 
ing of  bodies,  3^:  sea-level  and  ocean- 
cmrents,  75.  187;  the  temperature  of 
the  moon,  32, 122. 

Field,  O.  Settlement  of  labor  differ- 
ences, 872;  the  silver  problem,  286. 

Fire,  a  well-banked,  304. 

Fish  and  famine  In  India,  125;  commis- 
sion, English,  328;  destruction  of,  by 
the  cold  weather  In  Florida,  189;  in 
Connecticut,  shell.  59;  poisonous,  411. 

Fish-cultural  station  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  182. 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  history, 
reviewed,  248. 

Fisheries  board  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
posed, 84 1,  4'JI ;  French  sea.  457;  injury 
to,  by  sewage,  458:  Massachusetts  In- 
land. 89;  interests,  American,  118; 
English,  479;  of  Newfoundland,  seal, 
413. 

Fishes,  naturalization  of,  in  Tasmanian 
waters,  44;  significance  of  the  term, 
295. 

Fletcher.  Alice  C.  Composite  portraits 
of  American  Indians,  in.  406. 

Flint.  Austin,  death  of,  263. 

Flooding  the  Sahara,  maps,  642. 

Flood  Rock  exploMlon,  General  Abbott's 
report  on  the,  25. 

Florida,  cold  weather  in,  415;  destruction 
of  fish  by,  189. 

Flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  549. 

Food-accessories:  their  influence  on  di- 
gestion, 812. 
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Food-consumption,  843. 

Food-materials,  154. 

FootbaU,  same  of,  00. 

Ford.  W.  A.    Tadpoles  in  winter,  146. 

Fore-brain,  diseases  of  the,  359. 

Forest  preserves  near  Boston,  836. 

Forest-culture,  difHculties  of,  in  the 
British  empire,  559;  in  souttuBm  Kan- 
sas, 804. 

Forum,  the,  813. 

Fossils,  catalogue  of  British,  890. 

France,  Dew  f?eol(^ical  map  of,  74. 

Franklin  institute  experiment  on  electric 
llRht,  116. 

Frazer,  p.  Intematiooal  geol<^ical 
confi^ress  at  Berlin.  141. 

Fredericq  on  the  study  of  history  on  the 
coDtineut  of  Europe,  177. 

French  academy,  appointment  of  secre- 
tary of,  870;  prizes  of,  50;  pompous 
prolixity  of  the,  418;  sea-flsberies,  457. 

Fresenius.  chemical  laboratory  of,  at 
Wiesbaden,  870. 

Friction,  journal,  93. 

Frofi^,  common  mouse  the  enemy  of, 

Fronde's  Oceana,  reviewed,  292. 

FcKRTBS,  £.  A.  Undereround  rivers,  889. 

Fund,  donation  from  Sir  William  Arm- 
strung  to  scientific  relief,  139;  educa- 
tional, 870. 

Funf?oid  disease,  new,  848. 

Fungus,  peculiar,  848. 

O.,  A.  Names  of  the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountain  peaks,  380;  pompous  prolix- 
ity of  the  French,  418. 

Q.,  C.    The  anachronisms  of  pictures, 

Oaoe,  S.  H.    Tadpoles  in  winter.  146. 

Oagb,  S.  H.  and  S.  P.  Amoeboid  move- 
ment of  the  cell-nucleus,  85;  combined 
aerial  and  aquatic  respiration,  W«; 
pharyngeal  respiratory  movements  of 
adult  amphibia  under  water,  395. 

Gkunbetta,  brain  of,  848. 

Oarman,  8.  Amblystoma  and  Gordlus, 
550. 

Gas,  heating- power  of,  467;  petroleum 
and  natural,  168;  as  found  in  Ohio, 
mop,  560;  wells  of  Pennsylvania,  oil 
and,  251. 

Gas-lamp,  new,  282. 

Gass,  J.   The  Davenport  tablets,  ill.  438. 

Gautier,  A.,  on  ptomnines  and  leuco- 
maines,  411. 

Gems,  remarkable,  ill.  399. 

Geodetic  survey  of  the  United  States, 
460. 

Geographical  education,  exhibition  of 
appliances  for,  53;  notes,  48,  7-^,  96, 
160,  238,  801, 867, 408;  report  on,  155;  re- 
search, statistics  in  regard  to,  164; 
society  of  Marseilles,  death  of  founder 
of,  416:  royal,  481,  519. 

Geograpbv,  how  to  teach,  551;  devices 
for  teaching  historical,  525. 

Geography-teaching  in  Germany,  209. 

Geological  and  natural  history  survey 
of  Canada.  4')9;  class  of  Philadelphia 
academy  of  sciences,  excursion  of,  568; 
railway  guide,  164;  report  on  Marion 
county,  Ky..  30;  survey  in  Brazil,  623. 

Geology  of  African  lakes,  416;  of  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  535. 

Geometry,  study  of,  15. 

Geothlypis,  586. 

(JerhanPs  Guide  to  sanitary  house-in- 
spection, 351. 

German  emigrants,  548:  universities,  110. 

Germany,  blondes  and  brunettes  in,  129; 
geography-teaching  in,  209. 

Gheel  colony  of  lunatics,  410. 

Giants  aud  dwarfs,  82. 

Gilbert,  G.  K.  An  open  letter,  166;  ba- 
rometer exposure,  571. 

Gilbert,  G.  K.,  on  the  Equus  fauna,  869, 
886. 

Gilbert's  Topographic  features  of  Lake 
shores,  203 

Glacial  action  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  evidences  of,  145. 


Glaciers  in  Alps,  569;  of  the  United 
States,  864. 

Glass  as  a  sheathing  for  ships,  7. 

Gold,  production  or,  in  Australia,  547. 

Golden  Gate,  temperature  of  water  of, 
288. 

Goldscheider,  A.,  on  the  nerves,  459. 

Goodale,  G.  L.,  lessons  in  botany  by, 
870. 

Goodrich.  J.  K.  Demand  for  good 
maps,  79. 

Gordius,  Amblystoma  and,  550. 

GoRS,  J.  W.  Correction  of  thermome- 
ters for  pressure,  144. 190. 

Government  aid  to  the  Marine  biological 
association,  53;  scientiflc  bureaus,  dif- 
ficulties of  commission  on,  185;  sur- 
veys, 383.  437. 

Grafting  of  solanaceous  plants,  187. 

iiray,  Asa,  sketch  of  career  and  work  of, 

v8. 

Great  Lakes,  rise  and  fall  of  waters  of, 

817;  white-flsh  for  the,  825. 
Grecian  canal,  214. 

Greeks,  singular  custom  among  the,  237. 
Greely,  Lieutenant,  485;  promion  for, 

on  retired  list,  547. 
Greely's  Three  years  of  arctic  service, 

reviewed,  ill.  182. 
Grbkn,  C.  C.    Tadpoles  in  winter.  168. 
Greenland,  expedition   to,  885;   nydro- 

graphic  explorations  in,  409. 
Gnscom's  Farmer's  view  of  a  protective 

tariff,  reviewed,  176. 
Guatemala,  550. 
Gudden,  Dr.,  death  of,  588. 
Guiana,  investigations  of  Dr.  Ten  Kate 

in.  288. 
Gulf  Stream,  237. 
Ouyot,  Arnold,  biographical  sketch  of, 

869,  885. 

H.,  F.  H.    The  destruction  of  birds,  841. 

H.,  G.  G.    A  national  university,  12. 

H.,  H.  W.  Primitive  marriage,  147;  the 
races  of  Britain,  84. 

Haager  society  for  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  prize  of,  401. 

Habits,  animal  and  plant,  100. 

Hadl£T,  a.  T.  How  far  have  modem 
improvements  in  production  and  trans- 
portation changed  the  principle  that 
men  should  be  left  free  to  make  their 
own  bargains y  221. 

Hadley's  Railroad  transportation,  re- 
viewed, 258. 

Hake,  G.  G.,  on  the  condition  of  Cyprus 
since  its  occupation  by  the  British, 
576. 

Hale,  H.    Race  and  language,  899. 

Hall,  A.  Reports  of  the  National 
academy  of  sciences,  286;  science  and 
Lord  Bacon,  143;  world  time,  873. 

Hall,  J.,  on  two  plates  of  stratigraphical 
sections  of  the  Taconic  ranges,  894. 

Hall,  W.  H.  A  waste  of  public  money, 
9. 

Ham's  Manual  training,  reviewed,  492. 

Hamlin.  C.  £  ,  death  of.  74. 

Hampshire  county,  Msiss.,  tornado 
brood  in,  118. 

Handley's  First  lessons  in  philosophy, 
reviewed,  5. 

Handwriting  of  hypnotized  persons,  302. 

Harrison,  F.,  on  the  spelling  of  foreign 
names,  406. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  on  graphic  methods  of  il- 
lustrating history,  430. 

Hartmann's  Philosophical  questions,  re- 
viewed, 426. 

Harvard,  anniversary  of,  503;  moral 
and  religious  instruction  at,  427;  ob- 
servatory, generous  gift  to,  608;  sum- 
mer course  in  chemistry  at,  283. 

Hauer,  F.  v.,  annals  of  Vienna  natural 
history  museum,  edited  by,  304. 

Haunted  houses,  apparitions  and,  341 

Hawortb.  E.  a  swindler  abroad  again, 
808. 

Hatnbs,  H.  W.  Death  of  Father  Gae- 
tano  Chierici,  188. 

Health,  drainage  for,  816;  Illinois  state 


board  of,  449;  improvement  in  Ei^- 
land.  public.  278;  of  New  York  during 
April,  ill.  493;  during  February,  iU. 
258;  during  March,  iU.  863;  during 
May,  ill.  564;  sewerage  and,  335. 

Health-resorts  of  Mexico,  454. 

Heat  and  cold,  different  physiologies! 
senses  for,  151. 

Heating-power  of  gas,  467. 

Hebrew  university,  founding  of  a,  in 
New  York  City,  237. 

Heer  memorial,  281;  monument,  263. 

Height,  ratio  of  increase  of,  to  increase 
of  bulk  in  the  child,  150. 

Hemlptera,  869. 

Henderson's  Diet  for  the  sick,  reviewed, 
66. 

Henry,  W.  W.,  on  religious  liberty  in 
Virginia,  430. 

Hbrrick,  C.  L.  Certain  homologous 
muscles,  •^96. 

Hibbert  lectur«>8  for  1886.  4^6. 

Hicks,  J.  D.    English  sparrows,  86. 

Higgins,  H.  H.,  testimonial  to,  370. 

HiLGARD,  E.  W.  Absorption  of  mercu- 
rial vapor  by  soils,  462;  Dr.  Otto  Mey- 
er and  the  south-western  tertiary,  11. 

Hill,  H.  M.    Tadpoles  in  winter,  119. 

HiNMAN.  R.    Partition  of  Patagonia.  440. 

Hirn,  Adolphe,  524 

Historical  materials,  neglect  and  de- 
struction of.  430. 

History,  graphic  methods  of  illustrat- 
ing, 480;  study  of,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  177;  reconstruction  of,  431. 

Holcomb,  W.  P.,  on  Pennsylvania  bor- 
oughs, 4*^5. 

Holder.  C.  F  Maori  poetry,  830;  Mar- 
vels of  animal  life,  220. 

Holder,  J.  B..  on  sea-serpents,  583. 

Holder^s  Marvels  of  animal  life,  6 

Holland,  primary  education  in,  457. 

Holmes.  W.  H.  The  trade  in  spurious 
Mexican  antiquities,  ill.  170,  864. 

Holzapfers  Roman  chronology,  re- 
viewed, 261. 

Homes,  Japanese,  and  their  surround- 
ings, 42. 

Hopeine,  crystallized,  348. 

Homaday's  Canoe  and  rifle  on  the 
Orinoco,  351. 

Horses,  some  points  in  the  evolution  of 
the,  ill.  18. 

Horsford,  E.  N.,  on  the  landfall  of  John 
Cabot,  480. 

Hotclikiss.  J.,  on  topographical  knowl- 
edge in  battles  and  campaigns,  481. 

Houghton,  A.  B..  on  the  Panama  canal, 
480. 

Housekeeper,  burning  of  the,  470. 

HoYT,  J.  W.    A  national  university,  121. 

Hubbard,  G.  G.  International  copy- 
right, 135;  railroad  to  Merv,  Bokhara, 
and  Samarkand,  47;  the  European 
colonies  and  their  trade,  275. 

Hudson  Bay  railway,  proposed,  98;  route 
to  Europe,  278. 

Hudson's  Railways  and  the  republic,  re- 
viewed, 679;  Rotifera,  reviewed,  402. 

Hughes,  D.  E.,  on  an  electric  current, 
235 ;  on  self-induction,  442. 

Hughlings-Jackson  on  epilepsy,  .*i88. 

Huirs  Geology  of  Arabia  and  Palestine, 
reviewed,  535. 

Human  species,  equality  in  ability  of 
the  young  of  the,  36,  80. 

Humble-bee,  remarkable  powers  of 
memory  in  the,  331. 

Humboldt  Bay,  chart  of,  4,VJ. 

Hunt,  T.  S.,  on  the  Cowles  electrical 

furnace,  869. 
Hurricane  at  Murray sville,  Penn..  806. 
Hussak's   Rock-forming    minerals,    re- 
viewed, 294. 
Huxley.  T.  H.    The  proposed  fisheries 

board  of  Great  Britain,  344 
Hybrid,  the  claimed  wheat  and  rye,  56. 

190. 
Hydrographic  explorations  in    Green- 
land, 409. 
Hydrology,   meeting    of    internattonal 
congress  of,  804. 
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Hydrophobia,  eTidenoe  of,  in  dog  that 
bit  Kaurmann,  29;  in  animals,  Pnis- 
alan  lefcislation  relating  to,  412;  in 
Philadelphia,  426;  Pasteur  and,  218, 
8^  298, 808,  418;  statistics  concerning, 
S21 ;  treatment  of,  457;  Tims  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  515. 

Hygiene,  Journal  of,  284. 

Hypnotism  and  the  action  of  drugs  at 
a  distance,  522. 

Hypnotised  persons,    handwriting  of, 

I.,  C.    English  sparrows,  85. 

Ice-storm,  a  recent,  190,  220, 242. 

Illinois,  mounds  of  southern,  827;  state 
board  of  health,  449. 

lUumlnants,  lighthouse,  882. 

India,  fish  and  famine  in,  125;  progress 
in.  156;  silver  question  in,  111;  tax  on 
salt  in,  78. 

Indian  cobra,  venom  of  the,  88;  grave, 
relics  from  an,  ill,  84:  languages, 
bibliography  of,  858;  snake-dance,  iVL, 
507. 

Indiana  academy  of  eciences,  68,  485, 
480. 

Indians,  composite  portraits  of  Ameri- 
can, m.  408 

Induction,  442. 

lifOKBSOLL,  E.  Fish  and  famine  in  In- 
dia. 125;  names  of  the  Canadian  Rockv 
Mountain  peaks.  308;  the  English 
sparrow,  80;  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
seen  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way, 248. 

Imobam,  W.  a.  Aspects  of  the  econom- 
ic discussion,  572. 

Inoculation,  yellow  -  fever.  90,  140,  428, 
570. 

Insectivorous  plants,  855. 

Insects,  fossil,  414;  e^g-masses  of,  525; 
occurrence  of  singular,  in  Washington, 
809;  power  of  vision  of.  826;  relation 
of  birds  and,  as  studied  by  the  agricul- 
tural department.  111;  sense  of  smell 
in,  272. 

Integrators,  mechanical,  316. 

Intelligence  of  animals,  176. 

International  congress  for  discussing 
papers  upon  climatology,  569:  of  hy- 
drology, meeting  of,  804;  on  technical 
instruction  at  Bordeaux,  414;  copy- 
right, 5<,  111,  185,  140,  219.  327;  geologi- 
cal congress  at  Berlin,  141 ;  institute 
of  statistics,  481 ;  literaiy  and  artistic 
association,  525;  maritime  exhibition, 
434;  phiiomatbic  congress,  programme 
of,  455. 

Iron  conference  at  St.  Petersburg,  109; 
new  meteoric,  from  West  Virginia,  11 ; 
ore,  statistics  concerning,  549. 

Irriiration,  new  system  of,  in  Colorado, 
807. 

Italian  Joiunal  of  zo51ogy,  new,  569. 

J.,  J.  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson  on  epi- 
lepsy, 588:  popular  psychology,  106. 

Jacsman,  W.  T.,  photographs  of  retina 
by.  458. 

Jackson.  R.  T.  A  new  museum  pest,  481. 

Jamics,  E.  J.  Silver  problem,  266;  the 
state  as  an  economic  factor,  485,  490. 

Jambs,  W.  Professor  Newcomb's  ad- 
dress before  the  American  society  for 
psychical  research.  123. 

Jameson,  J.  P..  on  Usselinx,  431. 

Japan,  agricultural  industries  of,  46^: 
Imperial  university  of.  457;  intellectual 
movement  in,  450;  railway-bridges  of, 
51;  Roman  alphabet  association  of, 
460. 

Japanese  university,  re-organization  of, 
504. 

Jastrow,  J.  Elementary  science- teach- 
ing, 114;  the  evolution  of  language, 
555. 

Jefferson,  removals  attributed  to.  430. 

Jena  university,  legacy  bequeathed  to, 
570. 

Jets,  aympathetic  vibrations  of,  ill.  494. 


Jevon*s  Letters  and  journal,  reviewed, 
577. 

Jewish  ability,  comparative  distribution 
of,  247. 

Johns  Hopkhis  university,  anniversary 
of,  415;  circulars,  contents  of  Maron 
number  of,  804;  tenth  annual  report 
of,  24. 

Journal,  new  Assyrian,  851;  scientlflc, 
in  Berlin,  871;  zoological,  827;  new 
Italian.  569;  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, international,  306 ;  of  hygiene,  284. 

Journals  in  Portuguese  provmces,  list 
of,  165. 

Judiciary,  American.  480. 

K.,  W.    Equality  in  abili^r  of  the  young 

of  the  human  species,  36. 
Kamtchatka,  expedition  to,  99. 
Kansas  universify  science  club,  480. 
Keller,  Q.    Double  vision,  440. 
Kellooo,  L.  O.     Penetrating-power  of 

arrows,  550. 
Keltic,  J.  S.,  on  geographical  education, 

155. 
Kbnnan,  G.    a  trip  to  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, map^  18. 
Ketteler*s  Theoretical  optics,  reviewed, 

401. 
Kiepe,  W.    The  Davenport  tablets,  >7I. 

439. 
Kilauea,  504. 
Kino,  F.  H.    Topographical  models  or 

relief-maps,  120. 
Kinqsley,  J.  S.    Cost  of  scientlflc  books, 

101. 
Kirtland*s  warbler,  418. 
Kittredge,  O.  L.,  on  a  singular  custom 

among  the  Greeks,  287. 
Kleinpaul's  Proper  names,    reviewed, 

408. 
Knox.  J.  J  ,  on  legal  tender  in  the  United 

States,  2&(. 
Kohelt's  Algeria  and  Tunis,  reviewed, 

260. 
Koch,  P.    Montana  climate,  167. 
Kogia  breviceps,  418. 
Kongo,  affluent  of  the,  160,  802;  medical 

instruction  for  those  going  to  the.  91 ; 

new  map  of  the,  189;  news  from  the, 

51 ;  report  on  the,  68. 
Krause*s  Explorations  in   Alaska,   re- 
viewed, 95. 
Kilkenthal's  Die  mlkroskopische  technik 

im  zoologischen  praktikum,  reviewed, 

64. 
KuNZ,  G.  F.    A  new  meteoric  iron  from 

West  Virginia,  11;  some  remarkable 

gems,  ilX.  899. 

Labels,  a  convenient  way  of  indicating 
localities  upon,  852. 

Labor  differences,  settlement  of,  888, 
872. 

Laboratories,  two  new  medical,  for  New 
York,  480. 

Laboratory  at  Annisquam,  S^^lde.  868; 
Chesapeake  zodloKical.  456;  of  Frese- 
nius,  chemical,  870;  physical,  in  mod- 
ern education,  573. 

Ladd  on  the  Tale  curriculum,  103. 

Laflamme,  Abbe,  on  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  Sasuenay,  239. 

Lake  Mistassini,  4^9. 

Lake  Moeris.  restoration  of,  160. 

Lake  of  Constance.  525. 

Lake  Ontario,  levels  of,  412 

Lake  Superior,  evidences  of  glacial 
action  on  the  shores  of,  145. 

Lakes  of  western  New  York,  273. 

Lanciani,  R.,  on  Roman  archeology,  492. 

Lanobrfbld,  E.  The  competition  of 
convict  labor,  117, 143, 168. 

Lanolet,  S.  p.  The  temperature  of  the 
moon,  8,  79. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  on  the  invisible  spectrum, 

Language,  evolution  of.  555. 

Languages,  bibliography  of  Indian,  858; 
learning,  498. 

Lankestbr,  R.  Proposed  English  fish- 
ery board,  481. 


Lanman*s  Farthest  north,  reviewed,  94. 

Laos,  travels  in,  96. 

Lapland,  Russian,  238. 

Lapparknt,  a.  de.  Is  the  ocean  surface 
depressed?  419. 

Latitude,  change  of,  567. 

Lauohlin,  J.  L.    Silver  problem,  268. 

Laughlin*s  Bimetallism,  reviewed,  684. 

Laveran,  malarial  germ  of,  iXL.  297. 

LeContb.  J.  Double  vision,  506;  pha- 
ryngeal respiratory  movements  of 
adult  amphibia  under  water,  462. 

LbConte,  John.  Barometer  exposure, 
550. 

Lectures  at  universities,  free.  884;  Hib- 
bert,  for  1886,  486;  luvenile,  at  the 
Royal  institution,  54;  Liverpool  course 
of  free,  54 ;  on  light.  838. 

Lkb,  L.  a.    a  recent  ice-etorm,  242. 

Lee's  Mlcrotomist's    vade-mecum,   re- 

Lebtb,  d.  H.  Demand  for  good  maps, 
81. 

Legal  tender  In  the  United  States,  284. 

Legibility  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  iXL. 
128. 

Leslie,  B.,  on  an  improved  method  of 
lighting  vessels  under  way,  177. 

Lesley,  J.  P.  Topographical  models  or 
relief-maps,  58. 

Lesseps,  M.  de,  and  the  North  African 
inland  sea,  112. 

Letter,  an  open,  166. 

Leucomaines,  411. 

Levees  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  preser- 
vation of,  ZXSi. 

Lewis,  T.  R.,  death  of,  546. 

Librarians,  report  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence of,  98. 

Library  of  G.  Dewalque,  626. 

Lick  observatory,  49 ;  large  dome  for,  667 ; 
trustees,  purohase  of  crown  disk  by, 
484. 

Light,  penetrability  of,  456. 

Lighthouse  illuminants,  832. 

Lighting,  new  system  of,  485;  vessels 
under  way.  Improved  method  of,  177. 

Lightning-conductor,  ribbon  form  of, 
185.  ^      , 

Lime,  caustic,  used  for  gunpowder  hi 
collieries,  807. 

Lobsters,  hatching,  rearing,  and  trans- 
planting,  517. 

Lockhardt,  Colonel,  mission  of,  668. 

Lockwood,  Lieutenant,  merits  of  explo- 
rations of,  139. 

Lockwood,  S.  Apropos  to  Pteranodon 
and  Homo.  242. 

LocKTXR,  J.  N.  The  data  now  requisite 
in  solar  inquiries,  386. 

Locomotives  fired  with  petroleum,  448. 

Locusts,  dried,  416. 

London,  population  of,  178;  Royal  so- 
ciety of,  477.  ^ 

Longevity,  109;  in  Salem,  508. 

Loomis.  A.  L..  on  cardiac  diseases.  4S4. 

Loomis,  E.,  on  areas  of  high  barometric 
pressure  over  Europe  and  Asia,  860. 

Louidana  purchase,  480. 

Lubbock's  Flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves, 
549. 

Lunatics,  Gheel  colony  of,  410 

Lynx,  means  of  distinguishing  Canada 
lynx  from  Bav,  896. 

Lyon,  D.  Q.    Arsenic  in  wall-paper,  892. 

M.    Explosions  in  coal-mines,  846. 

M.,  T.  C.    Sir  William  Thomson  to  the 

coefficients,  9. 
Macgowan  on  a  supposed  ancient  phon- 

<^raph,  848. 
Macgowan,  D.  J.,  on  earthquakes,  848. 
Mackerel,  winter  habitat  of.  268. 
Magazines,  science  articles  in,  29. 
Magnetism,  earth,  569. 
Malarial  germ  of  Laveran,  ill.  897. 
Malay  peninsula,  Sakeis  of,  48. 
Malpais  in  Michoacan.  Mexico,  49. 
Maxiganese  ores  in  the  United  States, 

415. 
Manitoba,   exploration  of  mounda  In, 

186. 
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MammothB  In  the  Lena  Delta,  search 

for,  aer. 

Manual  tralninjr,  488. 

Maori  poetry,  VSO. 

Map,  archeoloffical,  850;  of  Asia,  ethno- 


Turkestan,  ffeoloKlcal,  884:  of  the 
Kongo,  new,  180;  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, 646;  of  United  States  as  an  aid  to 
teachers,  outline,  817:  detailed,  806. 
Maps  at  the  flreoerApOiical  exposition, 
relief,  162;  demand  for  eood,  81,  79; 
missionarv,  160;  of  United  States,  top- 
ographical, 4S5;  plans,  and  charts  in 
the  British  museum,  catalogue  of,  6; 
typographical  models  or  relief,  88,  58, 

Maboou.  J.  On  two  plates  of  strati- 
graphical  sections  of  the  Taconic 
ranges,  by  Prof.  James  Hall,  80S. 

Mabot,0.  Penetrating-power  of  arrows, 
588. 

Marine  biological  association,  gOTem- 
ment  aid  to  the,  58. 

Mark,  E.  L.,  appointment  of,  toHersey 
professorship  at  Harvard,  98. 

Mabk,  E.  L.  Text-books  on  methods 
in  microscopic  anatomy,  100. 

Mabxs,  W.  D.    Electric  rsilways,  818. 

Marriage,  prlmitiye,  147. 

Marsupials,  546. 

Manrels  of  animal  life,  290. 

Mason,  E.  G.,  on  the  march  of  the 
Spaniards  across  Illinois,  480. 

Mason,  O.  T.  Congenital  deaf-mutism, 
14;  penetitttlng-power  of  arrows,  828. 

Massachusetts  agricultural  experiment- 
Ktation,  third  annual  report  of,  849; 
inland  fisheries,  89;  topographical  sur- 
Tey,  49,  885,  508. 

Matkb,  a.  M.  Diathermancy  of  ebonite, 
468. 

Mayer,  A.  M.,  on  the  diathermancy  of 
ebonite,  886. 

Mechanics  of  materials,  key  to  text- 
book on,  887. 

Medals,  annual  award  of,  at  the  St. 

Petersburg  geographical  society,  168: 

awarded   oy  signal  service,  416;   of 

.  National  academy  of  sciences.  885;  of 

Paris  geographical  society,  867. 

Mtfdical  educaUon  at  Oxford,  882;  move- 
ment in  St.  Petersburg  for  female,  168; 
instruction  for  those  going  to  the 
Kongo,  91 ;  laboratories,  two  new,  for 
New  York,  480;  school  at  Tokio,  457; 
schools,  improvement  of,  449;  students 
in  Boston,  female,  456. 

Medicine,  additioDS  to  the  Paris  faculty 
of,  803;  state  recognition  of  veterinary, 
in  New  York,  669. 

Mediums,  Mrs.  Sidgn'dck  and  the,  554. 

Meetings,  want  oil  free  discussion  at 
scientific,  21. 

Memory,  remarkable  powers  of,  in  the 
humble-bee,  831. 

Menault's  Intelligence  of  animals,  re- 
viewed. 176. 

Mendelibff,  K.  An  Indian  snake-dance, 
ill.  507. 

Mercurial  vapor,  absorption  of,  by  soils, 
468. 

Merrlam,  A.  C.  election  of,  as  director 
of  the  American  school  at  Athens, 
837. 

Mkrriam,  C.  H.  Preliminary  description 
of  a  new  species  of  Aplodontia,  819; 
preliminary  description  of  a  new 
squirrel  from  Minnesota,  851. 

Merriam.  J.  M.,  on  removals  attributed 
to  Jefferson,  480. 

Merriman's  Key  to  text-book  on  the 
mechanics  of  materials,  827. 

Mersey  and  Severn,  tunnels  under  the, 
completed,  139. 

Merv  oa^iis,  making  a  new,  138. 

Mesmerism,  415. 

Meteoric  iron  from  West  Virginia.  11. 

Meteorites,  catalogue  of  collection  of, 
132. 


Meteorol<^cal  conference,  810 ;  observa- 
tory, observations  made  at  the  Blue 
Hfl],806. 

Metric  system  in  government  depart- 
ments, 889. 

Mexican  antiquities,  trade  in  spurious, 
864. 

Mexico,  danserous  mosquito  in  the  city 
of,  46;  health-resorts  of,  454. 

Meyer,  Dr.  O.,  and  the  south-western 
tertiaiy,  11. 

Meynert^B  Psychiatry,  reviewed,  859. 

Microscopic  anatomy,  text-books  on 
methods  in,  100;  objectives,  274,  418; 
slide  containing  Lord's  Prayer,  164. 

Milk,  scarlet-fever  and  infected,  644. 

Mineral  waters,  464. 

Minerals,  rock-forming,  894. 

Mineralogical  collection,  most  remarka- 
ble private,  186. 

Mines,  accidents  in,  459;  marsh-gas  In, 
459. 

MnvoT,  C.  S.  Text-books  on  methods  in 
microscopic  anatomy,  100;  the  Botif- 
era,  408. 

Mint,  report  of  deputy -master  of  the 
British,  545. 

MissiaBlppi,  preservation  of  levees  of  the 
lower,  889. 

Missouri  rivers,  stocking  of,  with  Cali- 
fornia trout,  188. 

MiTsuKURi.  K.  The  Intellectual  move- 
ment in  Japan,  450. 

Money,  waste  of  public,  9. 

Mongolia,  explorations  in,  by  Prejeval- 
sky,  157 

Montana  climate,  167. 

Moon,  atmosphere  of  the,  31,  184;  tem- 
perature of  the,  88.  79, 188. 

Moquis,  dance  of,  349. 

Morgan,  A.  International  copyright, 
219. 

Morris's  Catalogue  of  British  fossils,  300. 

MoBSE,  F.  W.    PhvUoxera,  417. 

Morse's  Japanese  homes  and  their  sur- 
roimdlngs,  reviewed,  42. 

Mosquito,  dangerous,  In  the  city  of 
Mexico,  46. 

Moths,  scent-organs  In  some  bombycid, 
605. 

Mott,  v.,  hydrophobia  treatment  by, 
with  Pasteur  virus,  457. 

Mounds  in  Manitoba,  exploration  of,  186; 
of  southern  IllinoiH,  827. 

Mount  Etna  in  a  state  of  eruption,  237. 

Mount  Washington,  winter  on,  40. 

Mountain  heights,  accurate,  423. 

Mouse-plague  of  Brazil,  126. 

Mo  wry,  w.  A.,  on  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, 430. 

Mud-minnow,  349. 

Muir's  Thermal  chemistry,  reviewed,  314. 

Municipal  go  irernment  in  Massachusetts, 
430. 

Murray's  New  English  dictionary,  re- 
viewed, 557. 

Muscles,  certain  homologous,  39G. 

Museum,  ^military  and  naval,  in  Wash- 
ington, 415;  of  art,  metropolitan,  to 
be  free  to  public  on  Sundays,  4^;  of 
natural  history,  American,  to  be  free 
to  public  on  Sundays,  434;  Peabody, 
Abbott  collection  at,  4;  i)est,  new,  481 ; 
Vienna  natural  history,  annals  of,  304. 

Museums  In  Russia,  public,  492;  needs 
and  shortcomings  of  anatomical,  339. 

Mussels,  poisonous,  175,  413. 

Musser,  J.  H.,  on  phthisis  among  mill- 
hands,  464. 

Myers  on  the  unconscious  self,  415. 

Mytilotoxhi,  413. 

N.,  H.    Science  at  Cornell,  853. 

N.,  W.  S.  Certain  questions  relating  to 
national  endowment  of  research  in 
this  country,  and  their  importance, 
807. 

Names  and  things,  406;  proper,  403. 

Naphtha,  485. 

Naples,  appropriation  for  zoAlogical  in- 
stitution at,  189. 

National  academy  of  sciences,  806,  884, 


860, 884, 891 ;  annual  report  of,  140;  re- 
ports of,  886. 

Nature,  short  studies  from,  6. 

NaturwissenschaftUehe  nmdsohau,  818. 

Nebraska,  quaternary  volcanic  deposits 
in,  878. 

Nebula,  new,  in  the  Pleiades,  866. 

Nectar-secreting  plant-lice,  108. 

Nerves,  459. 

Nkwbkbbt,  J.  S.  Equatorial  currents 
in  star  and  planetary  atmospheres, 
18. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  on  a  singular  haMt  in 
the  cicada,  889. 

Nbwoomb,  S.  Aspects  of  the  economic 
discussion,  688:  popular  astronomy, 
888;  Professor  Newcomb's  address  be- 
fore the  American  society  for  psy- 
chical research,  146;  silver  problem, 
866. 

Newcomb,  Professor,  address  of,  before 
the  American  society  for  psychloU 
research,  89, 188, 145. 

New  Hampshire  the  state  of  earth- 
quakes, 669. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  on  the  comet  of  Biela, 
869 

New  York,  health  of,  during  May,  ill. 
664;  state  recognition  of  veterinary 
medicine  in,  659. 

Nopal.  The  anachronisms  of  pictures, 
807. 

North  Sea,  currents  of,  88. 

Numismatic  and  antiquarian  society  of 
Philadelphia,  850. 

Nyassa,  416. 

Oasis,  making  a  new  Merv,  188. 
Obelisk,  decayof,  84.  76,  99. 
Observatory.  Washburn,  fourth  volume 

of  the  publications  of  Uie,  580. 
Occupations  of  the  British  people,  668. 
Ocean  surface,  802,  419,  421,  670. 
Oceana.  29;t. 
Ocean-currents,  sea-level  and,  75,  108, 

146, 187. 
Ogle,  W.,  on  suicides  in  England  and 

Wales,  889. 
Ohio,   petroleum  and   natural   gas   as 

found  in,  map,  560. 
Oil,  a  new,  868 ;  and  gas  wells  of  Penn- 

svlvanla,  251 ;  on  troubled  waters,  46, 

77,  101,  188,  167,  214,  825.  326. 
Oil-spring,  submarine,  804. 
Oil-wells  of  Baku,  149. 
Oiibwa  and  Daliota  practices,  536. 
Old-fashioned  book,  an.  246. 
Olive-oil,  production  of,  670. 
Opium,  duty  on,  385;  habit.  83. 
Oppolzer's  Treatise  on  orbits,  reviewed. 

Optical  illusion,  458. 

Optics,  theoretical,  401. 

Orbits,  treatise  on,  680. 

Ornithological  nomenclature,  instability 

of,  298. 
Ortox,  E.    Petroleum  and  natural  gas 

as  found  in  Ohio,  maVy  560. 
Oxford,  modernizing  or.  81. 
Oyster-culture,  a  sponge  destructive  to, 

238. 

P.,  H.  W.  A  tornado  brood  in  Hamp- 
sliire  county,  Mass.,  220;  festoon clouos 
of  a  tornado,  124. 

P.,  V.    Recent  psychical  researches,  91. 

Pal  at.  Lieutenant,  assassination  of,  409. 

Paleobotany,  268. 

Paleontology,  collections  of  inverte- 
brate, 168. 

Palestine,  geology  of  Arabia  and.  585. 

Palmer,  Mary  T.  A  trap-door  spider  at 
work,  240. 

Panama  canal,  214,  map  879;  dredging- 
machinery  for,  460. 

Papyrus  from  Egyptian  excavation,  S84. 

Parasitism  among  marine  animals,  17. 

Paris  academy  of  medicine,  dispute  In, 
over  Pasteur's  work,  521 ;  of  sciences, 
election  of  Vulpian  as  permanent  sec- 
retary of,  410;  an  ancient  burial-place 
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near,  74;  ideographical  society,  medals 
of.  M7;  new  scientiflc  socie^  in,  VH. 

Pakkbb,  H.  W.  a  tornado  brood  in 
HaiupBhlre  county,  liaas..  118. 

Fai«t«ur,  888:  and  hydrophobia,  2IS,  28^, 
396,  808,  418;  commissions  to  InvoMti- 
frate  claims  of,  428;  deaths  of  Russian 
patients  of,  400:  dispute  in  Paris  acad- 
emy of  medicine  over  work  of,  5)il ; 
OTation  to,  A81;  Stanley  club  dinner 
to,  411. 

Patagonia,  partition  of,  409,  440. 

Pattttn*s  Political  economy,  reviewed, 
446. 

Paul,  O.  K.,  on  mesmerism,  415. 

Paul.  H.  M.  Close  approach  of  Saturn 
and  Ik  Qeminorum,  til.  28. 

Peabody  museum,  Abbott  collection  at. 

Peach,  C  W.,  death  of,  828. 

Peajlb,  a.  C.  Method  of  stating  results 
of  water-analyses,  211. 

Peary,  R.  B.,  on  an  expedition  to  Gi  een- 
land,885. 

Pedagofnr,  historr  of,  469. 

Peiroe,  C.  S.,  criticism  of.  in  connection 
with  the  coast  survey,  8)S.'S. 

Pennsylvania  boroughs,  4)5;  oil  and  gas 
wells  of,  251. 

Pepper,  W.,  on  phthisis,  4.^8. 

Perak,  explorations  iu,  07. 

Periodicals,  466. 

Persian  desert,  discovery  of  lake  in,  117. 

Personality,  multiple,  897. 

Peruvians,  deformities  of  bones  among 
the  ancient.  18i). 

Petrified  flesh.  406. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  163 ;  as  found 
in  Ohio,  map^  560;  in  California,  525; 
locomotives  flred  wi  h,  448 

Petroleum- wells  near  the  Red  Sea,  370. 

Philadelphia  acadt^my  of  natural  sci- 
ences, excursion  of  geological  class  of, 
568;  growth  and  needs  of,  ^. 

Philbrick,  E.  S.  a  recent  Ice-storm, 
220. 

Philology  and  archeology,  handbook  of 
classical.  804. 

Philomathical  society  of  Bordeaux,  416. 

Philosophical  questions  of  the  day.  426. 

Philosophy,  first  lessons  in,  5;  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  858;  study  of,  in  Aus- 
trian gymnasia,  229. 

Phonograph,  a  supposed  Chinese,  848. 

Photograph  of  the  solar  ppectrUm,  117. 

Photographic  study  of  stellar  spectra, 
278. 

Photographs,  exhibition  of  scientiflc, 
819;  of  retina.  458. 

Photography,  instantaneous,  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  heart  and  intestines. 
261;  new  English  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to,  5te:  use  of  composite,  for 
the  detection  of  forged  signatures,  67. 

Phthisis,  453;  among  mill-bands.  454. 

Phylloxera,  807,  417;  commission, 
French,  282;  in  California,  370;  In 
Cape  Colony,  230. 

Physiological  investigation,  electricity 
employed  in,  890;  senses  for  heat  and 
cold,  different,  151. 

Physiology,  Cartwrlght  lectures  on,  820. 

PiCKJCRiNO,  K.  C.  Accurate  mountain 
heiKhts,  423;  photographic  study  of 
stellar  spectra,  278. 

Pictures,  anachronisms  of,  264,  307. 

Pilcomayo  expedition  to  Bolivia.  2M. 

Pilling^s  Bibliography  of  the  languages 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  re- 
viewed  858 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic,  168. 

Planet,  discovery  of,  by  Palisa.  847. 

Plant-lice,  nectar-secreting,  102 

Plants,  cross  fertilization  of,  by  birds, 
iU.  441 ;  insectivorous,  8^5. 

Piatt,  L  H.,  on  pneumatic  differentia- 
tion, 454. 

Playfahr,  Sir  Lyon,  appointment  of.  as 
minister  of  education.  184. 

Plympton,  G.  W.  Flooding  the  Sahara, 
niap*^  542. 

Pneumatic  differentiation,  454. 


Poetry,  Maori,  880. 

Poison  rings,  418. 

Poisonous  mussels,  175,  418. 

Poisims  In  the  living  bodv,  808. 

Polar  expedition,  218, 8i6. 

Poliakoff's  Journey  in  Sakhalin,  re- 
viewed, 284. 

Political  and  social  science  at  Yale,  546: 
economy,  446;  change  in  the  tenets  of, 
with  time,  875 ;  science  quarterly.  178; 
sciences.  178. 

Pond-lily  seeds,  germination  of,  895. 

Pope  campaign.  431. 

Population,  Dutch  statistics  of,  867;  of 
British  India,  457;  of  London,  178. 

Portuguese  provinces,  list  of  journals 
in,  lav 

Potato,  centennial  of  introduction  of, 
into  France,  521. 

Potomac,  salmon  in  the,  415. 

Pourtal^  grave  of,  503. 

Powell's  Fourth  annual  report  of  U.  S. 
geological  survey,  reviewed,  158. 

Preece,  W.  H.,  on  domestic  electric 
lighting,  823. 

Prejevalsky,  N.  M.,  explorations  of,  in 
Mongolia,  157;  reception  to,  and  re- 
sults of  his  explorations,  261. 

Pressens^'s  Study  of  origins,  436. 

Prize.  Bressa,  525;  for  a  botanical  mono- 
graph, 6;  of  M.  A.  P.  Candolle,  6;  of 
Roynl  academy  of  medicine  of  Bel- 
gium, 570;  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
404. 

Prizes  in  Sweden,  871 ;  of  the  French 
academy,  50:  Warner,  for  essays  on 
the  brilliant  sunsets  of  1888-84,  274. 

Psychiatry,  859. 

Psychical  research,  attack  on  the  theo- 
sopbical  report  of  the  English  society 
for,  156;  journal  of,  189;  Professor 
Newcomb's  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can society  for,  89,  128. 145;  report  of 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  society  of,  806;  re- 
searches, recent,  91. 

PsycholcHJT  in  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  514;  modern,  25;  popular.  106. 

Pteranodon  and  Homo,  apropos  to,  242. 

Ptomaines,  411. 

Pulmonary  vesicles,  410. 

Putnam,  C.  E.  The  Davenport  tablets, 
119,  ill.  437. 

Qualtroufrh*8  Boat-sailer*s  manual,  350. 
Quinine,  371. 

R.,  F.  An  early  prediction  of  the  decay 
of  the  obeli.sk,  15. 

Rabaud,  Alfred,  death  of,  416. 

Race  and  language.  899. 

Races  an<l  types,  origin  of  human,  245; 
of  Britain,  reviewed,  84. 

Rae's  Country  banker,  350;  reviewed, 
425. 

Railroad  in  central  Africa.  67;  to  Merv. 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  47;  trans- 
portation. 258. 

Railway  contracts,  208;  the  proposed 
Hudson  Bay,  98;  to  central  Asia,  277. 

Rail  way -bridges  of  Japan,  the.  51. 

Railways  and  the  republic,  579;  electric, 
818;  imperfect  information  in  regard 
to  Russian,  46. 

Rainfall  in  New  England,  di.stribution 
of,  Feb.  10-14,  1886,  »7/.  254;  in  New 
South  Walen,  variabilitj*  of,  295;  in 
South  Africa,  nuip,  151. 

Ranke,  death  of.  493. 

Rat-plague  in  New  York.  412. 

Redard's  Disinfection  of  cattle-cars,  re- 
viewed, 316. 

Reformatory  at  Elm  Ira,  207. 

ReIi((iou  in  colleges.  1^8. 

Religious  Instruction  at  Harvard,  moral 
and,  45J7;  liberty  in  Virginia.  430. 

Remsen's  Introdacti»>n  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  reviewed.  468. 

Reports,  delay  in  printing  scientiflc.  416. 

Re.search,  national  endowment  of,  284, 
307,  374. 

Respiration,  combined  aerial  and  aquat- 
ic, 394. 


Respiratory  movements  of  amphibia. 

Retina,  photogrM;>hs  of,  458. 

Rever,  IS.,   publication  by,  of  proflles 

tnrough  the  Sierra  Nevada,  414 
Rhine  and  Rhone  rivers,  channels  of, 

547. 
Rhodes,  C.  on  lake-levels,  412. 
Rice.  C.  C,  on  mineral  waters,  454. 
Richards's    Food-materials,    reviewed, 

154. 
Richter*s  Inorganic  chemistry,  reviewed, 

261. 
RiDOWAT,  R.     Is  the  dodo  an  extinct 

bird  f  190 
RiLKT,  C.  V.    A  carnivorous  butterfly 

larva,  3M. 
Rings,  poison,  418. 
River-bars,  formation  of,  80. 
Rivers,  underground,  829. 
Rochefontaine,  M.,  death  of,  apropos  of 

cholera,  303. 
Rocks,  s<^imentary,  416. 
Rocky  Mountain  peaks,  ncmies  of  the 

Canadian.  .308,  380.  351 ;  as  seen  from 

the  Canadian  Paciflc  railway,  243. 
Roscoe,  H.,  proposed  president  of  British 

association,  849. 
Roscoe's  Spectrum  analysis,  reviewed, 

261. 
Rose  of  Sharon,  what  was  the,  4*39. 
Rothwell  on  submarine  tunnelling,  93. 
Rotifera,  402. 
RowLAifD,  H.  A.  The  physical  laboratory 

in  modem  education,  573. 
RoYCE,  J.    Abbot's  Scientiflc  theism,  335 ; 

philosophical  questions  of  the  day,  426. 
Ruminants  of  the  Copper  River  rt^on, 

Alaska,  57. 
RussKLL.  I.  C.    Soda  and  potash  in  the 

far  west,  61. 
Russeirs  Recent  glaciers  of  the  United 

States,  264. 
Russia,  death-rate  and  sanitation  in,  314  ; 

Turkomans  in,  409;  under  the  tzars, 

56. 
Ryder,  J.  A.    Hatching,  rearing,  and 

transporting  lobsters,  517;  success  in 

hatching  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  ill.  26. 
Ryder,  J.  A.,  observations  of,  on  the 

mud-minnow,  349. 

S.  Recent  changes  in  Cornell  univer- 
sity, 4. 

S..  C.  A.  Sea-level  and  ocean-currents, 
102. 

S.,  L.    A  national  university,  12. 

S. ,  M .  A.  Diseases  of  the  fore-brain,  859 ; 
physical  expression,  48. 

S..  O.  T.  Si^ectrum  of  comet  c.  1886, 
528. 

S.,  W.  H.  Is  the  ocean  surface  de- 
pressed ?  570. 

Sadler.    See  Clark  and  Sadler. 

Saguenay,  physical  geography  of  the, 
2:«. 

Sahara,  flooding  the,  mapg,  542. 

Sailing-boats.  350. 

SakeLs  of  Malay  peninsula,  48. 

Sakhalin,  journey  of  Poliakoff  in,  284. 

Salem,  lougevitv  in,  508. 

Salmon  in  the  rotomac,  415. 

Salt,  tax  on,  in  India,  78. 

Sal^storm,  an  old-time,  440. 

Sandras  on  the  human  voice,  411. 

Saturn  aud  m.  Qeminorum,  close  ap- 
proach of.  ill.  28. 

Saurathera  bahamensis,  586. 

Saussure,  de,  monument  to,  119. 

Scarlet-fever  and  infected  milk,  644. 

Scent-organs  in  some  bombycid  moths, 
506. 

Schilling,  N.  H.,  on  electric  lighting,  851. 

Schizoptxla,  249. 

Schliemann's  Prehistoric  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Tiryns,  reviewed,  87. 

Scholarships,  268. 

Sch<x>ls  of  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  series  of 
summer,  826;  reforms  in  English  pub- 
lic, 44;  science  In  English  public,  81; 
total-abstinence  teaching  in  the,  115. 

ScBOTT,  C.  A.     Did  Dr.  Hayes  reach 
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Cape  Lieber  in  his  arctic  exploration 

of  1881 1  165. 
ScHWATKA,  F.     Eskimo  buildinflf-snow, 

ill.  54. 
Schwatka*fl  A1ons[  Alaskans  great  river, 

806;  reviewed,  i^l. 
Science  and  Lord  Bacon,  148;  and  the 

state,  155;  loss  of  valuable  workers  to 

government,  52. 
Scorpion,   Professor  Thorell    and    the 

American  Silurian,  216. 
Scott,  A.,  on  the  American  Judiciary 

480. 
Scott,  E.  B.,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 

480. 
Scott,  W.  B.    Some  points  in  the  evolu 

tion  of  the  horses.  iU.  18. 
Scott- White's  Chemical  tables,  reviewed 

176. 
ScuDDBB,  H.  E.    The  extension  of  copy 


right,  184. 
cudc 


Scudder,  S.  H.,  on  the  cockroach,  869 
886. 

Scudder*s  Fossil  insects,  414;  New  Eng 
land  butterflies,  851. 

Sea-level  and  ocean-currents,  75, 102, 146 
187. 

Seals,  habits  of  Newfoundland,  66. 

Skamak,  W.  H.  Method  of  stating  re- 
sulu  of  water-analyses,  211. 

Seas,  large,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  825. 

Sea-serpents,  belief  m,  528. 

Seaweed,  paper  made  of,  496. 

S4e,  M.,  on  the  surface  of  pulmonary 
vesicles,  410. 

Seeds,  distribution  of,  by  the  agricultu- 
ral bureau,  7. 

Sblioman,  E.  R.  a.  Change  in  the  tenets 
of  political  economy  with  time,  875. 

Sic2n«BTT,  Q.  B.  Destruction  of  the  eggs 
of  birds  for  food,  199. 

Sewage,  disposal  of  London.  849. 

Sewerage  and  health,  385;  of  Liverpool, 
456. 

Shad,  484,  486,  456,  525. 

Shakspeare,  66. 

Shaler,  N.  S.  The  swamps  of  the 
United  States,  282. 

Shark,  strange  form  of,  347. 

Shaw's  Mechanical  integrators,  re- 
viewed, 816. 

Shepard,  C.  U ,  collection  of,  and  Am- 
herst college,  547;  death  of,  504. 

Sherwood,  T.  W.  Eskimo  building- 
snow,  872 

Ships,  glass  as  a  sheathing  for,  7. 

Sbufkldt,  R.  W.  a  national  zo()logical 
garden,  505;  a  scientific  corps  for  the 
armjr  and  navy.  142;  certain  questions 
relating  to  national  endowment  of  re- 
search, 284,  874:  evolution  and  the 
faith.  483;  is  the  dcxio  an  extinct  bird? 
145,  242;  the  distinction  between  anat- 
omy and  comparative  anatomy,  828; 
the  English  sparrow,  14. 

Shufeldt,  R.  w.,  on  science  and  the 
state,  155. 

Siberia,  levelling  of,  ill.  105 ;  the  coldest 

Slace,  457. 
gwick,  Mrs.,  and  the  mediums,  554. 

Siemens,  W.,  gift  of,  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment for  natural  science  institute, 
485. 

Sierra  Nevada,  profiles  through,  414. 

Sio.  Corrections  of  thermometers  for 
pressure,  168. 

Signal  stations,  necessity  of  foreign,  825. 

Signalling  diagrams,  a  method  of,  iU. 
857;  jnethods  of  military.  52. 

Signatures,  use  of  composite  photogra- 

f>hy  for  the  detection  of  forged,  67. 
k-culture  in  the  United  States.  869. 
Silver  problem,  266,   266,   26d,   286;    in 

India,  111. 
Silver-miues  of  the  west,  the  great,  888. 
Skeleton,  a  human,  prepar^  in   1543, 

74. 
Slavery  in  Madagascar,  72. 
Sle\in,  T.  E.    Yankee,  82. 
Slung-shot,  214. 

Small-pox,  cost  of,  to  Tennessee,  887. 
Smell,  sense  of,  in  man,  547. 


Smith  college,  new  science  hall  at,  485; 

dedication  of,  547. 
Sm rrH,  J.  B.    Scent  organs  in  some  bom- 

bvcid  moths,  505. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  memorial  tablet  to, 

524. 
SMrrH,  S.  I.    Challenger  report  on  the 

S'rhizopoda,  249. 
Smith,  8.  L,  on  decapod  crustaceans, 

ftl8. 
Smithsonian  and  national  museum  re- 

pons,  10i»;  report  for  1884,  871 ;  works 

m  press.  214. 
Snake-dance,  an  Indian,  849,  iU.  507. 
Snow.  Eskimo  building,  ill.  54,  872,  896. 
Societies,  meetings  of  scientific.  522. 
Soda  and  potash  In  the  far  west,  61. 
Solar  inquiries,  data  now  requisite  in, 

8t^;   spectrum.    Professor  Rowland  s 

photograph  of  the,  117. 
SoLBKRO,   T.     International   copyright, 

827. 
Somnambulism,  induced.  809. 
Sound  and  color,  association  of,  146. 
Soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  deep-sea,  ill. 

887:  in  the  South  Pacific,  ill.  ^52. 
South  America,  explorations  in  central, 

160;  new  chart  of,  409. 
South  American  investigations,  96. 
Spain,  cholera  in.  68.  280. 
Spaniards,  march  of,  across  Illinois,  480. 
Sparrow,  the  English.  14,  85,  80. 
Spectra,  photographic  study  of  stellar, 

278. 
Spectrum  analysis.  261 :  invisible,  885;  of 

comet  c.  1886,  5;^8;  photograph  of  the 

solar,  117. 
Spelling  of  foreign  and  ancient  names, 

406. 
Sperm-whale,  pygmy,  418. 
Sphinx,  disinterment  of  the,  214. 
Spider,  a  trap-door,  at  work,  240. 
Sponge  spicules  in  pond-soils,  discom- 
forts arising  from,  218. 
Squirrel,  description   of  a   new,   from 

Minnesota,  851. 
Stanley  club  dinner  to  Pasteur,  411. 
Star  and  planetary  atmospheres,  equa- 
torial currents  in,  13. 
Star-guide,  470. 

State,  the,  as  an  economic  factor,  4^. 
Steam-engines,  valve-gearing  of,  804. 
St.  Elmos  fire,  117. 
Stepniak's  Russia  under  the  tzars,  56. 
Sternberg.  G.  M.    The  malarial  germ 

of  Laveran,  ill.  297. 
Stevens,  W.  LeC.    Double  vision,  461. 
St.  Lawrence,  lower,  430. 
St<5ckhardt,  Dr.  Julius,  death  of,  568. 
Stokes's  Lectures  on  light,  reviewed,  838. 
Stoirs  Guatemala,  5A0. 
Stomach,  observations  upon   digestion 

in  the  human,  290;  surgical  operations 

upon  the.  74. 
Stone.  O.  H.    Chinook  winds,  24?. 
Stone,  W.  H.,  on  the  electrical  conditions 

of  the  human  body,  890. 
St.  Petersburg,  electrical  exhibition  at, 

117. 
Sturtevakt,  E.  L.    The  claimed  wheat 

and  rye  hybrid,  t6. 
Suicides  in  England  and  Wales,  229. 
SuKSDORF,  C.  L.    The  Davenport  tablets, 

ill.  489. 
Sumner,  W.  G.    How  far  have  modem 

improvements  in  production  and  trans- 

Ix>rtation  changed  the  principle  that 

men  should  be  left  free  to  make  their 

own  bargains  ?  225. 
Sunsets,  Warner  prizes  for  essays  on  the 

brilliant,  of  1883-84,  274. 
Surgical  operations  upon  the  stomach, 

74. 
Survey,  geological,  in  Brazil,  523;  and 

natural  history,  of  Canada,  459;  topo- 
graphical, of  Massachusetts,  49,  235, 

Surveys,  government,  257,  868,  427. 
Suspension  of  scientific  activity  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  holidays,  61. 
Swamps  of  the  United  States,  282. 
Swindler  abroad  again,  286, 808, 418. 


Stmonds,  W.  S.    Is  the  dodo  an  extinct 

bird  ?  264. 
Sympathetic  vibrations  of  Jets,  HI.  494. 

T.,  C.  W.  What  was  the  rose  of  Sharon? 
439. 

T.,  D.  P.  Large  t*er«u«  small  telescopes, 
181. 

Taconic  controversy  in  a  nutshell,  34, 
78;  ranges,  stratigraphicai  sections  of, 
883. 

Tadpoles  in  winter,  119, 146,  168. 

TanKanyika,  416. 

Tariff  of  1828,  430. 

Tarr,  R  S.  Parasitism  among  marine 
animals,  17. 

Task  for  anatomists,  428. 

Tasmania,  hiA. 

Taussig,  I*'.  W.  Railroad  transportation. 
258;  the  country  banker,  4-^5;  the  state 
as  an  economic  factor.  488. 

Taussig.  F.  W.,  on  the  tariff  of  lft28.  480. 

Tax  commission,  report  of  the  Balti- 
more, 45;  on  salt  in  India.  73. 

Taylor,  F.  M.  Some  devices  for  teach- 
ing historical  geography.  •^25. 

Taylor,  T.,  on  butter  te.sls,  524. 

Teaching,  elementary  science,  114. 

Tea-farms,  government,  237. 

Tea-poisotiing,  349. 

Telegraphing  from  a  moving  train,  116. 

Telephone,  use  of,  in  Europe,  479. 

Telescopes,  large  versus  small,  131. 

Temperature  of  Munich,  164;  of  the 
moon,  8,  82,  79,  122;  of  water  of 
Golden  Gate,  238. 

Temperatures  in  England,  low,  281. 

Ten  Kate,  Dr.,  investigations  of,  in 
lUiiana.  23'<. 

Theism,  scientific.  3.35. 

Theiwophical  report  of  Fnglish  society 
for  psychical  research,  attack  on,  156. 

Thkosophist.  a.  A  most  extraordinary 
structure,  672. 

Theosophists,  collapse  of  the,  81,  102. 

Thermometer  exposure,  439. 

Thermometers,  correction  of,  for  press- 
ure, 144, 168.  190. 

Thomas,  C.  The  Davenport  tablets,  10, 
189. 

Tboicpson,  G.  Eskimo  building-snow, 
898. 

Thomson,  W.  Sir  William  Thomson  to 
the  coefficients.  9. 

Thorne.  C.  E.  New  York  agricultural 
experiment-station,  371:  the  agricul- 
tural experiment-station  of  New 
Jersey,  528. 

Thunder-squall  in  New  England,  ill.  436. 

Thurston's  Materials  of  construction,  re- 
viewed 95. 

Tidal  observations  in  Canada.  1 

Tillman,  S.  E.  Cliff-picture  in  Colora- 
do, ill.  80. 

Time,  adoption  of  standard,  by  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  93;  world,  828, 
873,885. 

Tiryns.  prehistoric  palace  of  the  kings 
of.  87. 

Todd,  D.  P.  The  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  2. 

Todd,  J.  E.  Quaternary  volcanic  de- 
posits in  Nebraska,  373. 

Topographical  knowledge  in  battles  and 
campaigns,  431. 

Tornado  brood  in  Hampshire  county, 
Mass.,  118,  220;  festoon  clouds  of  a, 
124. 

Tornadoes  and  their  prediction,  801. 

ToRRET,  B.  Association  of  sound  and 
color,  146. 

Total-abstinence  teaching  in  the  schools, 
115. 

Touch,  sense  of,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
blind.  271. 

Tourette,  G.,  observations  of,  on  gait 
in  walking.  648. 

Town  boundary -lines,  286. 

Tot,  C.  H.  A  new  English  dictionary, 
657. 

Tracheotomy,  disuse  of,  In  diphtheria, 
492. 
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TnOa  onllec  on  Hie  Uie  Black  gea.  pro- 

pow(L4S4. 
Trails-route  between  Bolivia  and  the 

Anentlna  Republtc.  SBS. 
Trade-routes.  Blberiiui.  406. 
Trephining  of  an  Inca  akuU,  IBt. 
Tripos  eiamlnBllon.  Sftl. 
Trout,  atocWnB  o(  Hlssourl  rire™  with 

CalUoniiari&. 
T>uc    F.     A  msans  or  diitlnKutahlns 

the  Canada  Ijnx  from  the  Bay  Ijui. 

TatTK.  F.  W.  A  tsak  for  anatomlBta.  48S. 
Trntafi  La  photofcraphle,  reviewed.  ITS. 
Tachudl  J.  J.  ».,  ofaituai-r  noUce  of,  816, 
ToiiloK-lOrks.  method   of    detenniDing 

tha  rate  o(  itaDdard.  74. 
TmuMlliDK,  nibmaiine,  88. 
Tnnnala  tinder  the  Heney  and  Serem 

cotnpleted,  Its. 
Turin,  Boyal  ai^emf  of  Bcieucen,  s: 


Ki. 


p  of  I 

_ iBgla.409. 

Trier.  H.  C  on  tbe  nwlect  and  destruc- 

Uon  at  historical  malerinlB.  430. 
Trndall  fund.  IS3:  acboUrohlp,  IBfl. 
l^phold-reTer,   deaths    fivin,   H8:    In 

iBcooklyn.  4&. 
^rotoilcon.  288. 


TTspe  IdJUds  of  the  Amazo 
UncoDBcloua  twif ,  the.  413. 


K>  duty  In',  JM\  cbaDgeii  lo,  i 
irtB  ot  U4,  EW;  work  of,  V 
I.  MS.  5«i  and  tbe  navy.  4OT-. 


n.W.SM... 

KCOloglcal  surrey.  140.  2TB.  iS4.  S^. 
400,  Gl>4;  fourth  annua]  report  of.  re- 
viewed. IKS:  list  of  pubtlcatlooB  uf, 
(69;  work  of  tbe  chemtcal  divtelou  of. 


letlD  No.  W.  lOD;  No.  SO.  !»;  No.  31. 
lS3i  handbook  to  the.  reviewed,  154: 
herbarium   of,  187;   iMtures  at.  239; 

1  ... f.  78.281,885:  c"- 

1;  patchwork  i 


trom,  27a ;  report  of  tbe  natlona]  acad- 
emy on,  ITS;  al^al  service,  medals 
awarded  by,  *lfl;  reports  ot.  18B. 
Unlveiritlea.  free  lectures  at,  884:  Qer- 


Unlverslty,  1 
In  NewYoi 


„__  - Jy  of  CQitinepr. 

InK  at,  SSS:  teaching,  for  London.  80; 
.....      ..    .        avocation  o(.47B;  *ci- 


Drine,  toxicity  of,  410.  MT. 
Itaalhiz,  4SI. 

V.    ParialeMer.  212.302.409.  521. 


Vaccine  from  revaodnated  children,  in- 

eCBcacy  ot,  74. 
VaaellDe,  experiments  with.  80S. 
VxIIABl.1,  F.  p.  Correction  ot  tbermom- 

elere  [or  pressure,  144,  ISO. 
Vertebrates,  831. 
Vessels,  ■  novel  method  ot  llgbtlDK, 

under  way,    1J7;    at    sea,    electrical 

commuQicatlon  between,  (&. 
Veterinary  medicine  in  New  York,  state 


_,-,._  ., pond-soUs,  n 

Vlrffinia,  early  history  ot,  480. 
ViiFon,  double,  440. 4«I,  GlM. 
Visual  illusion,  a,  B4S. 


untry.  ifl 


»nlc  hi,  2S6.  tm,  802. 


Waliber,  J..  on  Uie  chalk-arcreting  al- 
icae  of  the  HedllerraDean,  die. 

ward's  Paleobotany,  WS. 
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